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GENERAL  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON'S   CAMPAIGN 
IN    GEORGIA. 

Lt. -General  Leonidas  Polk  at  Cassville. 


CRITICISMS  OF  GEN.  S.  G.  FRENCH. 


In  the  last  volume  of  Southern  Historical  Society  PaA  jrs  (XXI),  pp.  314- 
321,  there  was  republished  from  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Picayune,  of  Oct.  22, 
1893,  an  article  under  the  above  caption. 

To  this  article  Major-General  S.  G.  French  took  exceptions  in  a  reply, 
published  in  the  Picayune,  of  Dec.  28,  1893. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society  to  seek  the  truth  as 
to  every  detail  in  the  grand  struggle  of  the  South,  and  to  place  it  upon 
record  in  its  Papers. 

The  reply  of  General  French  is  from  a  corrected  copy,  considerately  fur- 
nished by  him. 

General  French  desired  the  statement,  to  be  made  in  this  connection,  that 
his  Division  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Cockrell,  Sears  and 
Ector. 

He  continues:  "  I  had  placed  Cockrell's  brigade  on  a  range  of  hills  early 
in  the  afternoon;  now,  when  General  Johnston  formed  his  line  of  battle, 
Cockrell  was  already  there,  and  as  he  was  not  moved,  Canty's  division  was 
placed  on  Cockrell's  right.  The  line  of  battle  being  thus  formed,  I  was 
ordered,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  fall  back  from  the  east  of  Cassville,  and 
form  my  two  remaining  brigades  in  rear  of  Cockrell's  brigade  and  Canty's 
division;  but,  inasmuch  as  General  Hood's  corps  did  not  join  or  extend  to 
Canty's  right,  I  placed  in  this  interval  a  half  of  Ector's  brigade,  holding  the 
other  half  and  Sear's  brigade  in  reserve.  Thus  my  division  was  sepa- 
rated by  Canty's  division,  and  Canty's  troops  formed  a  part  of  my  com- 
mand." 

WINTER  PARK,  FLA.,  Dec.  12,  1893. 
Editor  Picayune: 

A  few  days  ago  a  friend  sent  to  me  a  copy  of  the  Weekly  Pica- 
yune of  Oct.  26  last,  containing  an  article  headed  "Reminiscences 
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of  the  War,"  that  contains  a  number  of  errors,  which  I  desire  to 
correct  so  far  as  they  relate  to  me,  and  I  will  refer  to  them  in  the 
order  they  are  related  in  the  paper.  I  quote: 

First — "After  Folk's  corps  had  taken  the  position  assigned  toil 
on  the  left  of  Hood's  corps  and  in  the  rear  of  Cassville,  General  S. 
G.  French,  one  of  the  division  generals  of  the  corps,  sent  a  report 
to  General  Polk  that  his  position  was  enfiladed  and  that  he  could  not 
hold  it." 

Any  line  can  be  enfiladed  if  the  enemy  be  permitted,  undisturbed, 
to  approach  near  enough  and  establish  batteries  on  the  prolongation 
of  that  line.  Therefore,  before  any  person  can  report  a  line  enfiladed 
the  guns  must  be  near  enough  to  sweep  it  with  shells.  To  report 
that  a  point  near  the  center  of  a  long  line  of  battle  cannot  be  held 
before  the  issue  is  made  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  justifiable,  and  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  made  such  a  report,  and  deem  the 
writer  is  in  error  in  his  statement.  A  man  would  not  cry  out 
"  Help  me  Cassius  or  I  sink"  before  entering  the  water. 

Second — The  next  assertion  is  that  General  Polk  "sent  Colonel 
Sevier  to  ascertain  about  it,  and  this  officer  reported  back  that,  in  his 
opinion,  General  French  was  warranted  in  his  apprehension.  Gen- 
eral Polk  thereupon  requested  Colonel  Sevier  to  proceed  to  General 
Johnston's  headquarters  and  place  the  facts  before  him,  which  that 
officer  did.  General  Johnston  was  loath  to  believe  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  holding  that  part  of  the  line,  etc.,  *  and 
instructed  Colonel  Sevier  to  have  General  French  build  traverses. 
This  general  considered  them  useless,  and  persisted  in  his  inability 
to  hold  the  position." 

In  answer  to  this,  I  repeat  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
made  to  any  human  being  the  remarks  here  attributed  to  me.  How 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  could  any  division  officer  report,  much 
less  persist,  as  stated?  How  would  he  know  but  that,  if  necessary, 
during  the  battle  ample  support  would  be  sent  him?  I  had  one  bri- 
gade and  a  half  in  reserve  at  that  point  of  the  line.  As  for  traverses 
I  never  heard  them  mentioned  before  in  reference  to  this  line.  And 
now,  after  your  writer  has  sent  Colonel  Sevier  to  me  twice,  he  sends 
to  me  Major  West,  and  it  was  before  any  firing  had  taken  place,  and 
he  (West)  could,  very  properly,  "  form  no  opinion  unless  he  could 
witness  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns."  West  returned  to  General 
Polk,  reporting  General  French  highly  wrought  up  about  the  expo- 
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sure  of  his  division,  and  General  Polk  is  made  to  send  this  officer 
likewise  to  hunt  up  General  Johnston,  and  after  "  reporting  back  the 
remarks  of  General  Johnston,  Major  West  found  that  Captain  Mor- 
ris had  reached  General  Folk's  headquarters,"  and  the  captain  in 
turn  *'  was  sent  to  French's  position  to  make  a  thorough  survey  and 
report  of  it."  He  made  a  very  thorough  one  and  reported  the  posi- 
tion very  exposed  for  the  defensive,  but  as  admirable  for  the  offen- 
sive. 

I  have  Captain  Morris'  report,  but  I  do  not  find  in  it  where  he 
reported  the  line  as  admirable  for  the  offensive.  I  will  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  report  after  a  while.  I  merely  wish  to  remark  that 
when  we  find  Captain  Morris  at  -General  Folk's  headquarters  we 
have  something  tangible  in  regard  to  time. 

Third — And  the  article  goes  on  to  state  that  "  General  Polk,  since 
the  first  report  from  General  French,  appeared  much  annoyed  at  this 
unexpected  weakness  in  his  line,  which,  from  the  pertinacity  of  Gen- 
eral French,  was  growing  into  an  obstacle  to  the  impending  battle, 
for  which  General  Polk  shared  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  the 
troops." 

Now,  contrast  this  with  what  the  writer  says  further  on,  when  he 
tells  us  "  General  Polk  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  representations 
of  the  weakness  of  his  line  at  the  point  referred  to  that  he  did  not  go 
there  in  person." 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  divine  what  is  passing  through  a  man's 
mind  from  appearances,  and  having  "little  confidence  in  the  repre- 
sentations," the  deduction  of  "annoyance"  may  not  be  correct 
which  is  attributed  to  General  Polk.  Now,  inasmuch  as  General 
Polk  was  present  (when  General  F.  A.  Shoupe  "  pointed  out  the  fact 
to  General  Johnston  that  his  line  would  be  enfiladed  before  the  troops 
were  posted,  and  suggested  a  change  of  position)  and  strongly  sup- 
ported Shoupe's  objections,"  he  must  have  been  early  apprised  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  line  before  he  received  the  alleged  report 
from  me,  which  the  writer  explicitly  affirms  was  sustained  by  Colo- 
nels Sevier,  West  and  Morris — hence  the  weakness  of  his  line  was 
not  unexpected,  and  should  not  "have  grown  into  an  obstacle  to  the 
impending  battle."  General  Shoupe's  letter  will  be  found  in  Hood's 
book,  page  105. 

Fourth — In  writing  about  the  conference  I  find  the  account  thus: 
"That  evening  about  sunset  General  Hood  arrived  at  the  rendez- 
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vous,  accompanied  by  General  French,  whose  division  rested  on  his 
left  in  line  of  battle.  General  Polk  had  not  asked  General  French — 
who  was  of  his  corps — to  be  present  for  the  occasion,  and  General 
Hood's  action  in  bringing  him  was  altogether  gratuitous.  On  arriv- 
ing with  French,  General  Hood  excused  his  action  by  stating  that  he 
considered  the  situation  so  vital  to  himself  and  French  that  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  ask  General  French  to  come  with  him  to  the 
conference." 

This  shows  that  Polk  and  Hood  had  decided  (at  a  consultation  in 
advance)  to  hold  a  conference  before  I  went  with  Hood  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, to  which  they  invited  Johnston.  About  my  being  there  I 
have  this  to  say,  and  the  facts  are  these:  The  little  firing  that  had 
taken  place  almost  ceased  awhile  before  dark;  so  taking  a  staff  offi- 
cer with  me  we  went  to  our  wagon  to  get  dinner,  and  while  return- 
ing to  my  command,  we  met  General  Hood  on  his  way  to  General 
Johnston's.  We  halted,  and  while  conversing  he  told  me  his  line 
was  enfiladed  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  in  position,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  see  General  Johnston  at  General  Polk's,  and  asked  me 
to  ride  with  him  to  get  supper,  etc.  His  meeting  me,  therefore,  was 
purely  accidental,  and  this  place  where  we  met  was  near  by  Polk's 
quarters. 

So  I  went  with  him,  socially,  without  any  special  object  in  view. 
He  said  nothing  to  me  about  a  conference  to  be  held  on  the  situation, 
called  by  him  and  General  Polk. 

Soon  after  supper  Generals  Johnston,  Polk  and  Hood  went  to  Gen- 
eral Polk's  office,  and  General  Johnston  asked  me  to  go  with  them. 

The  matter  presented  to  the  meeting  was  "  Can  we  win  the  battle 
on  the  morrow?"  Hood  said  he  thought  not,  for  if  attacked  in  the 
morning,  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  his  line,  because  it  was  enfi- 
laded by  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  now  in  position,  and  that  General 
Polk's  line  was  also  enfiladed,  and  could  not  be  held  against  a  vigo- 
rous attack,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

General  Polk  confirmed  Hood's  statement  in  regard  to  his  line. 
General  Johnston  maintained  the  contrary.  Of  course  I  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion.  When  asked,  I  explained  how  my  line  curved, 
near  the  end,  to  the  left  sufficient  to  be  enfiladed  by  one  battery  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy's  line.  I  have  no  recollection  of  being 
asked  if  I  could  hold  my  part  of  the  line.  But  had  the  question 
been  asked  me,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  have  been  suppositively  in 
the  affirmative. 
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As  the  whole  includes  all  the  parts,  so  the  discussion  being  on 
Folk's  and  Hood's  lines  in  their  intirety,  the  parts  were  embraced 
therein,  and  not  specifically  referred  to,  being  minor  considerations. 

General  Johnston  argued  for  the  maintenance  of  his  plans  very 
firmly.  When  a  silence  occurred  in  the  discussion,  I  arose  and 
asked  permission  to  leave,  stating  that  I  wished  to  go  to  my  line  and 
fortify  it.  On  reaching  my  division  I  set  every  one  to  work  strength- 
ening the  line,  and  getting  ready  for  the  impending  battle  that  I  felt 
sure  would  begin  in  the  morning.  While  we  were  thus  busily  at 
work,  and  at  about  the  hour  of  u  P.  M.,  an  officer  riding  along  my 
line  stopped  and  told  me  the  work  would  be  useless,  and  "  intimated  " 
(that  is  the  word  written  in  my  diary)  "  that  the  army  would  be 
withdrawn  or  fall  back  to-night."  Soon  after  the  order  came  to 
move  back  on  the  Cartersville  road.  The  receipt  of  the  order  was 
a  surprise  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  intimation  that  had  been  made 
to  me. 

Fifth — Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  article  it  reads: 
"  General  Polk  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  representations  of  the 
weakness  of  the  line  at  the  point  referred  to  that  he  did  not  go  there 
in  person.  But  for  Hood's  invitation  General  French  would  not 
have  been  called  to  the  conference,  and,  consequently,  when  General 
Hood  urged  the  untenability  of  his  line,  and  supported  it  by  bring- 
ing one  of  Polk's  division  commanders,  French,  to  confirm  him, 
General  Polk  could  only  rely  upon  the  report  of  his  chief  engineer, 
Captain  Morris,  and  Major- General  French,  and  sustain  Lieutenant- 
General  Hood  in  his  opinion  that  the  line  could  not  be  held  after  an 
attack." 

This  paragraph  is  adroitly  constructed,  and  apparently  not  intended 
to  be  clear.  It  first  accuses  General  Polk  of  having  little  confidence 
in  the  representations  of  Sevier,  West  and  French,  as  alleged  to 
have  been  made  to  him;  but  when  General  Hood  brings  French  to 
the  conference  his  testimony  is  so  potent  as  to  make  Polk  change 
his  opinions  and  sustain  Hood,  who  urged  the  untenability  of  his 
(Polk's)  line. 

This  is  all  wrong.  Hood  did  not  take  me  to  the  conference.  I 
did  not  support  or  confirm  Hood  in  his  representations.  I  have 
never  said  I  could  not  hold  my  part  of  the  line,  and  it  would  have 
been  presumption  to  do  so.  The  commanding  general  would  see 
that  the  line  at  that  point  was  defended. 

This  paragraph  also  represents  General  Polk  as  going  to  the  con- 
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ference  apparently  prepared  to  defend  his  line;  but  when  he  listens 
to  Hood's  arguments  he  changes  his  mind  and  sustains  Hood,  and 
thus,  with  two  of  his  corps  commanders  opposed  to  defending  their 
lines,  Johnston  deemed  it  better  to  decline  the  impending  battle. 

Sixth — On  page  no,  in  Hood's  book,  you  will  find  the  beginning 
of  a  letter  from  Captain  W.  J.  Morris,  General  Folk's  chief  engineer, 
from  which  I  will  make  some  quotations,  abbreviating  them  as  much 
as  possible.  He  says  he  arrived  at  Cassville  station  about  3.30  or 
4  o'clock  P.  M.,  May  19,  1864.  Colonel  Gale  was  there  to  meet 
him  and  to  tell  him  that  General  Polk  wanted  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
he  arrived.  He  had  half  a  mile  to  go  to  Polk's  quarters.  Met 
General  Polk  at  the  door.  He  says  it  took  him  about  half  an  hour 
to  examine  a  map  that  Polk  placed  before  him  and  make  notes  of 
the  general's  wishes,  and  fifteen  minutes  to  ride  from  Polk's  head- 
quarters to  the  line  that  was  reported  to  be  enfiladed.  When  he  left 
Polk's  headquarters  he  thinks  General  Hood  was  there.  It  took 
him  about  two  hours  to  examine  the  lines,  angles,  elevations  and 
positions  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  established  on  their  line  in 
front  of  Hood,  and  his  opinions  and  conclusions  were: 

"  (r).  That  the  right  of  the  line  of  Polk's  command  could  not  be 
held.  (2).  That  traverses  would  be  of  no  avail,  etc.  (3).  That  it 
was  extremely  hazardous  for  General  Polk  to  advance  his  line  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  while  the  batteries  held  the  positions 
they  then  occupied." 

"  Having  made  the  reconnoisance  he  returned  to  General  Polk's 
headquarters  just  after  dark.  General  Polk  immediately  sent  for 
General  Johnston.  General  Hood  was  at  General  Polk's." 

You  will  thus  perceive  that  the  conference  to  be  held  was  deter- 
mined on  between  Polk  and  Hood,  before  Morris  made  his  report  to 
Polk,  because  Hood  was  already  there,  for  I  rode  with  him  to  the 

"  rendezvous." 

• 

Seventh — On  the  8th  of  May,  1874,  General  Hood  wrote  me  a 
letter  to  know  what  I  knew  about  the  "  vexed  question  "  of  retiring 
from  Cassville.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  had  met  me  in  the  road; 
that  he  had  invited  me  to  ride  with  him  to  see  General  Johnston,  or 
that  I  was  at  the  conference.  Said  he  "  Only  learned  I  was  at  the 
conference  from  Johnston's  narrative,"  etc. 

I  answered  his  letter  from  New  York,  where  I  then  was,  from 
recollection,  without  reference  to  my  diary.  I  have  both  his  letter 
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and  my  answer.  General  Hood  and  I  had  talked  this  matter  over, 
at  length,  at  the  Alleghany  Springs,  Va.,  in  the  summer  of  1872, 
differing,  however,  about  not  remaining  at  Cassville  and  the  defen- 
sive strength  of  the  lines. 

Eighth  —  Without  endeavoring  to  recall  to  mind  pictures  of  scenes 
through  the  mist  of  thirty  years  in  the  past,  or  revive  recollections 
of  words  used  in  the  long,  long  ago,  I  will  refer  to  my  diary,  and 
what  was  written  day  by  day  therein. 

After  we  had  formed  line  of  battle  east  of  Cassville,  and  manceu- 
vered  with  Hood  with  a  view  to  attack  the  enemy,  our  troops  began, 
in  the  afternoon,  to  fall  back  to  a  line  of  hills  south  of  Cassville. 
Cockrell's  brigade,  that  was  in  reserve,  had  been  ordered  to  a  hill 
there  early.  The  diary  says:  "  I  received  orders  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 
to  fall  back  from  the  line  east  of  Cassville  and  form  behind  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Canty  and  Cockrell's  brigade,  which  I  did,  as  there 
was  an  interval  between  Hood's  line  (Hindman)  and  Canty,  I  placed 
there,  in  position,  Hoskins'  battery  and  the  half  of  Ector's  brigade. 
This  left  Sear's  brigade  and  the  half  of  Ector's  in  reserve,  Cockrell 
being  on  Canty's  left  in  line. 

"About  5  P.  M.  our  pickets  from  the  extreme  front  were  driven 
in  towards  the  second  line  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Hoskins'  bat- 
tery opened  on  them  and  checked  the  advance.  About  5.30  P.  M., 
the  enemy  got  their  batteries  in  position  and  opened  fire  on  my  line. 
One  battery  on  my  right  enfiladed  a  part  of  my  line."  The  diary 
then  refers  to  going  to  dinner,  meeting  Hood  and  riding  with  him 
over  to  General  Polk's  —  leaving  the  conference,  believing  we  would 
fight,  etc. 

Ninth—  We  are  now,  Mr.  Editor,  getting  beyond  conjecture,  for 
we  have  determined  certain  facts  pretty  accurately,  viz  : 

The  hour  I  received  the  order  to  fall  back  from  east  of  Cassville; 
the  time  our  skirmishers  were  driven  in,  and  when  the  firing  com- 
menced, also  the  hour  that  Captain  Morris  arrived. 

Captain  Morris  declares  that  he  arrived  between  half  past  3  and 
4  o'clock  P.  M.  If  he  be  correct  I  was  at  that  time  with  my  troops 
east  of  Cassville,  and  it  is  certain  no  report  could  have  been  made 
by  me  until  after  the  enemy's  artillery  commenced  firing.  Now 
mark  what  is  declared  to  have  taken  place  after  the  alleged  report 
was  said  to  have  been  received  by  General  Polk. 

It  would  take  an  officer  certainly  fifteen  minutes  to  ride  from 
Polk's  headquarters  to  Hoskins'  Battery  —  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  — 
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examine  the  lines,  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  effects  of  the  fire 
and  discuss  the  situation.  Then,  the  same  length  of  time  to  return 
to  General  Polk  and  confer  with  him.  Then  it  would  require  the 
same  length  of  time  to  go  in  quest  of  General  Johnston,  report  to 
him,  and  explain  the  situation  of  affairs  minutely,  then  to  return  to 
General  Polk  and  report  it  to  him;  then  to  come  to  my  line  a  second 
time,  return  to  General  Polk.  These  two  trips  to  my  line  and  one 
to  General  Johnston  would  have  occupied  one  hour  and  a  half. 
Next,  Major  West  received  instructions  to  go  and  examine  the  line, 
and  as  there  was  no  firing,  he  could  form  no  opinion,  but  only  talk 
with  me.  Then  he  went  back  to  General  Polk  and  made  his  report; 
thence,  he  too,  was  ordered  to  go  in  quest  of  General  Johnston, 
and  found  him  somewhere;  reported  to  him  and  returned.  This 
would  have  required  about  one  hour.  So  the  line  from  Polk's  to 
my  extreme  right  was  ridden  over  six  times,  examined  and  discussed, 
and  four  times  from  General  Polk's  to  where  General  Johnston  was, 
consuming  not  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half.  Captain  Morris  was 
not  yet  at  General  Polk's  quarters  when  Major  West  went  in  quest 
of  General  Johnston,  but  he  found  he  had  arrived  when  he  returned 
from  General  Johnston. 

Now,  it  is  plain,  if  my  alleged  report  to  General  Polk  put  all  this 
in  motion,  it  must  have  been  received  by  him  at  half  past  i  o'clock 
P.  M.,  because  we  know  it  terminated  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Morris  at  Polk's  quarters  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  Soon  after  this 
Captain  Morris  was  ordered  down  to  examine  the  line,  which  he  did, 
and  we  have  his  report. 

The  question  of  time  may  be  determined  in  another  way:  If  I 
sent  a  report  to  General  Polk,  it  was  carried  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
him  by  courier.  Next,  consider  Colonel  Sevier  and  Major  West  in 
the  light  of  one  person;  that  person  must  have  traveled  about 
thirteen  miles,  received  seven  separate  sets  of  instructions  from 
Generals  Polk  and  Johnston,  made  five  carefully  matured  reports  on 
the  situation,  and  what  was  said  by  me  and  General  Johnston,  and 
made  at  least  two  careful  examinations  of  our  line;  noted  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  watched  the  firing  and  noted  the  effect  of  the  same, 
and  it  could  not  physically  have  been  performed  under  two  hours 
and  a  half;  and  yet  your  published  article  says  it  was  all  performed 
during  the  interval  between  receiving  my  report  and  the  departure  of 
Morris  to  make  his  survey,  which  was  about  4  P.  M. 

If  I  made  a  report,  as  stated,  it  was  done  after  the  firing  com- 
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menced,  and  hence  it  must  have  been  dark  when  Major  West 
returned  from  his  interview  with  General  Johnston. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  must  be  that  from  the  length  of  time, 
the  writer's  or  relator's  memory  has  failed  to  recall  events  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago. 

There  was  only  a  small  part  of  my  line  enfiladed,  and  that  was 
caused  by  it  curving  to  the  left  near  the  ravine,  where  Hoskins'  bat- 
tery was. 

If  Hood's  line  was  enfiladed  I  did  not  discover  it,  and  Captain 
Morris'  plan,  published  in  the  War  Records,  plate  62,  would  be 
faulty,  for  the  enemy's  line  is  nearly  parallel  with  his.  To  conclude, 
I  have  shown  that  if  all  this  passing  to  and  fro  of  officers  took  place 
between  me  and  General  Polk,  and  between  Polk  and  Johnston,  it 
must  have  commenced  about  1.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  have  ended  at 
4  P.  M.,  which  could  not  be,  for  I  was  then  east  of  Cassville.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  report  was  carried  to  General  Polk  about  my 
line  being  enfiladed,  it  must  have  been  done  after  5.30  P.  M.,  and 
this  going  to  and  fro,  with  examinations  and  discussions,  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  before  8  P.  M.,  whereas,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  done  before  Captain  Morris  left  Polk's  headquarters,  at  4.30  P. 
M.,  either  of  which  is  incredible. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  FRENCH. 

P.  S. — The  result  of  the  two  hours'  shelling  my  line  in  casualties 
was  one  officer  and  nine  men  wounded — none  killed.  Horses,  three 
killed.  A  small  matter  to  create  any  apprehension,  as  described  in 
your  article.  The  order  placing  me  in  command  of  Canty's  Division 
has  no  hour  date. 

Your  readers  will  perceive  that  it  was  not  I  who  influenced  Gene- 
ral Polk  in  this  affair. 

S.  G.   F. 
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ARKANSAS  POST. 


Its  Fall,  January  ii,  1863. 


Report  of  Colonel  R.  R.  Garland,  Commanding  ist  Brigade,  Army  of 
Lower  Arkansas  and  White  River. 


The  following,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Garland,  has 
been  kindly  furnished  by  his  son,  Mr.  Walter  Garland.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Colonel  Garland  was  a  member  of  the  well-known  Virginia  family  of  the 
name: 

CAMP  CHASE,  OHIO,  April  i,  1863. 
Captain: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  "  First 
Brigade,"  Army  of  Lower  Arkansas  and  White  River,  in  the  action 
at  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  loth  and  nth  of  January,  1863: 

The  brigade  was  composed  of  the  6th  Texas  infantry,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Anderson,  commanding,  commanders  27,  enlisted  515,  ag- 
gregate 542;  24th  Texas  Cavalry  (dismounted),  Colonel  Wilks,  com- 
manders 41,  enlisted  546,  aggregate  587;  Arkansas  Light  Battery 
(6  guns),  Captain  Hart,  commanders  4,  enlisted  79,  aggregate  83; 
Missouri  Cavalry,  Captain  Denson,  commanders  2,  enlisted  31,  ag- 
gregate 33.  Total  present,  Friday  evening,  January  gth,  1863: 
commanders  107,  enlisted  1,690,  aggregate  1,797. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  gth,  I  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  command  to  the  rifle  pits,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  below 
the  fort.  On  arriving  there  a  little  after  dark,  the  following  disposi- 
tion was  made  of  the  brigade,  viz:  Five  companies  of  infantry, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Swearengen,  24th  Texas 
(dismounted)  Cavalry,  and  Major  Phillips'  6th  Texas  Infantry,  were 
ordered  to  take  position  several  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  rifle 
pits,  deployed  as  skirmishers.  Hart's  Battery  on  the  right  of  the 
line  of  rifle  pits,  the  rest  of  the  brigade  was  held  in  reserve  several 
hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  line  of  rifle  pits,  occupied  by  the  2d 
and  3d  brigades. 

Denson's  Cavalry  was  detached  throughout  the  action.  This 
ordered,  was  maintained  with  slight  exceptions,  whilst  we  held  this 
position. 

Saturday,  the  loth,  about  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  enemy's  gunboats 
commenced  shelling  our  position  and  continued  to  do  so  until  we 
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were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  fort,  between  i  and  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
On  arriving  at  the  fort  (agreeable  to  instructions)  the  brigade  took 
position  to  the  left  of  the  igth  Arkansas  Regiment,  of  Dunnington's 
brigade.  Hart's  Battery  on  the  right,  the  6th  Texas  Infantry,  24th 
and  25th  Texas  Cavalry  (dismounted),  in  succession,  formed  the 
right  to  the  left. 

The  line  was  on  a  prolongation  with  the  north  front  of  the  fort, 
nearly  at  right  angle  with  the  river,  extending  westward  toward  the 
bayou.  I  directed  a  company  from  each  regiment  to  be  thrown  well 
to  the  front,  deployed  to  cover  it,  and  each  regiment  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  throw  up  such  defences  in  front  of  its  line  as  the  means 
and  circumstances  would  admit  of. 

About  dusk  the  enemy's  gunboats  commenced  bombarding  the 
fort  and  shelling  our  position  generally,  continuing  it  for  about  three 
hours,  fortunately  doing  but  little  damage  on  our  part  of  the  lines, 
save  to  artillery  horses.  The  command,  although  totally  unpro- 
tected, continued  to  work  on  the  defences  during  this  trying  ordeal; 
and  diligently  throughout  the  night  and  the  next  day,  until  we  had 
to  resume  arms  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  infantry. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tools  and  materials,  but  little  progress 
was  made,  and  the  works,  thus  hastily  and  imperfectly  constructed, 
afforded  but  slight  protection. 

Sunday,  the  nth,  about  sunrise,  the  igth  Arkansas  Regiment,  of 
Dunnington's  Brigade,  with  four  pieces  from  Hart's  Battery,  were 
ordered  from  my  right  to  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  to  cover  the 
interval  thus  made.  I  ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson  to  take 
ground  to  the  right  with  his  regiment  by  extending  intervals,  which 
consequently  rendered  their  part  of  the  line  rather  scattering.  About 
noon  the  gunboats  renewed  the  attack  on  the  fort  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  to  the  rear  of  our  position  opened  fire.  Lieu- 
tenant Mclntosh,  in  charge  of  a  section  of  Hart's  Battery,  opened 
fire  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so,  with  effect,  repeatedly  driving  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters  from  under  cover  of  some  buildings  in  front 
of  his  position,  as  well  as  otherwise  greatly  annoying  the  enemy, 
until  all  of  his  ammunition  was  blown  up  by  a  shell  from  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  sharpshooters,  who  opened  on  our  front. 
There  was  heavy  and  rapid  firing  on  the  extreme  left,  which  induced 
me  to  believe  that  the  enemy  were  attempting  to  turn  our  left 
flank.  Just  at  this  time  I  received  a  message  from  Colonel  Deshler, 
calling  on  me  for  large  reinforcements,  and  having  previously  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  brigadier-general  commanding  to  fur- 
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nish  reinforcements  to  Colonels  Deshler  and  Dunnington  (comman- 
ders of  brigades)  when  called  upon,  and  the  enemy,  up  to  this 
time,  having  made  no  serious  demonstration  of  an  immediate  advance 
on  this  part  of  the  line,  I  ordered  the  alternate  companies  of  the 
24th  and  25th  Texas  Cavalry  (dismounted),  with  two  companies  of 
the  6th  Texas  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Swearengen  and 
Neiland  and  Major  Phillips,  respectively,  to  repair  to  the  left,  and 
report  to  Colonel  Deshler  (commanding  the  2d  Brigade).  Whilst 
this  movement  was  being  executed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
brigade  was  endeavoring  to  fill  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  intervals 
made  by  the  detached  companies  ordered  to  the  left,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  our  entire  line,  and,  not- 
withstanding our  line  was  very  much  weakened,  they  were  promptly 
and  handsomely  repulsed. 

The  enemy  made  three  different  attempts,  in  quick  succession,  to 
carry  our  line,  but  were  as  often  promptly  repulsed. 

About  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  Colonel  Dunnington,  commanding  the 
fort,  called  on  me  for  reinforcements,  and  although  half  of  my  com- 
mand was  already  detached  and  I  was  aware  that  my  line  could  not 
be  further  weakened  or  extended  without  great  risk;  yet,  deeming 
the  holding  of  the  fort  of  vital  importance,  I  directed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Anderson  to  throw  two  companies  of  his  regiment  into  the 
fort.  Whilst  this  was  being  executed,  two  iron-clad  gunboats  passed 
the  fort,  delivering  their  fire  immediately  opposite  and  very  near  to 
the  fort,  completely  silencing  it,  as  well  as  the  two  guns  on  this  part 
of  the  line. 

The  enemy's  gunboats  and  batteries  had  now  complete  command 
of  our  position,  taking  it  on  the  right  flank,  front  and  rear,  literally 
raking  the  entire  position. 

It  was  at  this  particular  crisis,  about  4.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  that  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  cry  of  "  Raise  the  white  flag ;  by  order 
of  General  Churchill;  pass  the  order  up  the  line''  and  on  looking 
to  the  left,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  saw  a  number  of  small  white 
flags  displayed  in  Wilks'  Regiment,  24th  Texas  Cavalry  (dismounted), 
from  the  right  company  so  far  as  I  could  see  toward  the  left.  As  I 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  white  flag  could  be  thus  treacher 
rously  displayed  in  any  part  our  lines  with  impunity,  I  was  deceived, 
and  by  this  sudden  and  simultaneous  display  of  white  flags,  as  well 
as  by  the  cessation  of  all  firing  on  the  left,  together  with  the  repeated 
and  emphatic  manner  in  which  the  order  came  up  the  line,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer,  I  was  convinced,  at  the 
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time,  that  the  order  must  have  originated  from  the  proper  source, 
and  consequently,  did  not  feel  authorized  to  countermand  the  order 
to  prevent  the  order  passing  up  the  line  to  the  fort,  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  had  reached  me.  And  no  order  could  have  been  of  any 
avail  in  counteracting  the  consequences,  as  the  act  had  already  been 
consummated,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  advantage  of  it  before  it 
came  to  my  knowledge.  As  no  white  flags  were  displayed  from  the 
right  of  Wilks'  Regiment  to  the  fort,  the  enemy's  batteries  kept  up 
their  fire  on  this  part  of  the  line  for  some  minutes  after  all  firing  had 
ceased  on  the  left,  and  until  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  fort. 

Both  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command  (with  but  few  excep- 
tions) exhibited  commendable  coolness  and  courage  throughout  the 
engagement.  Much  credit  is  due  Lieutenant-Colonels  Swearengen, 
of  the  24th  Texas  Cavalry,  and  Nieland  of  the  25th,  and  Major  Phil- 
lips, of  the  6th  Texas  Regiment,  for  the  prompt  and  gallant  manner 
in  which  they  led  the  reinforcements  from  their  respective  regiments, 
ordered  from  the  right  to  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  under  the 
heaviest  fire.  The  officers  of  my  staff  did  effective  service  in  their 
respective  departments. 

Lieutenant  Marsh,  of  the  6th  Texas  Infantry,  acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  and  Lieutenant  Hunter,  of  the  24th  Texas  Cav- 
alry (dismounted),  acting  Aide  de-camp,  afforded  me  great  assistance 
in  the  prompt  transmission  of  orders  to  different  parts  of  the  line, 
under  the  hottest  fire. 

CASUALTIES. 

6th  Texas  Infantry,  killed  8,  wounded  24,  missing  21;  24th  Texas 
Cavalry  (dismounted),  killed  12,  wounded  17,  missing  25;  25th 
Texas  Cavalry  (dismounted),  killed  2,  wounded  8;  Hart's  Battery, 
killed  3,  wounded  13,  missing  22;  Denson's  Cavalry,  wounded  2. 
Total,  killed  25,  wounded  64,  missing  68;  total,  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  157.  All  the  horses  pertaining  to  Hart's  Battery  were 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

From  all  the  evidence  that  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject  of  the  white 
flag,  which  thus  treacherously  deceived  the  command,  it  was  raised 
in  Wilks'  2^th  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry  (dismounted),  and  the 
interest  of  the  service,  as  well  as  justice,  demands  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation at  the  earliest  date  practicable. 

R.  R.  GARLAND, 

Colonel  6th  Texas  Infantry,  Commanding  ist  Brigade, 
Army  of  Lower  Arkansas  and  White  River. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


Organization  of  the  Medical  Corps. 


Correspondence  with  John  B.  Gordon,  Commanding  General,  by  Joseph 

Jones,  M.  D  ,  LL.  D.,  Surgeon-General  United 

Confederate  Veterans. 


The  following  important  correspondence  explains  itself: 

NEW  ORLEANS,  Sept.  6,  1893. 

Hon.  John  B.  Gordon,  General  Commanding 

United  Confederate  Veterans  : 

GENERAL:  At  the  time  originally  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  (subsequently 
postponed),  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  prostrated  by  a  serious  and 
dangerous  illness,  confining  me  to  my  bed  for  six  weeks.  Up  to  the 
time  of  my  illness  I  had  engaged  in  an  elaborate  inspection  of  the 
individual  camps  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  I  de- 
livered a  copy  of  the  official  consolidated  reports  of  these  inspec- 
tions to  Adjutant- General  Moorman  for  the  use  of  the  commanding 
General  and  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at  the  time  originally 
appointed  for  the  meeting  in  Birmingham.  The  Times- Democrat, 
of  New  Orleans,  kindly  and  generously  published  the  largest  portion 
of  my  report  for  the  use  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  during 
their  proposed  meeting,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  inclose  to  the 
commanding  General.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  this 
report  I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  Surgeon- General  be 
authorized  to  organize  his  department  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the 
appointment  and  commission  by  the  commanding  General  of  the 
following  medical  directors  and  inspectors,  with  the  rank  respectively 
of  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brigadier- General: 

1.  Department  of  the  Atlantic,  including  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,   South   Carolina,    Georgia   and    Florida. 
Medical  Director,  Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D. ,  Richmond,  Va.,  formerly 
surgeon  of  the  Corps  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

2.  Department  of  the  Gulf,   including   the   States   of   Alabama, 


Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Medical  Director, 
David  W.  Yandell,  M.  D. ,  Louisville,  Ky. ,  formerly  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Transmississippi  Department  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith. 

3.  Department  of  the  Transmississippi,  including  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Indian  Territory  and  Missouri.  Medical  Director, 
J.  M.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  formerly  medical  director 
of  Transmississippi  Department  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  army  of 
General  T.  C.  Hindman. 

Department  of  Maryland — Medical  Director,  Julian  J.  Chisholm, 
M.  D. ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  formerly  medical  purveyor  and  inspector 
Confederate  States  Army. 

Department  of  Virginia — Medical  Director,  John  Herbert  Clai- 
borne,  M.  D. ,  Petersburg,  Va.,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  army  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,  Confederate  States  Army, 
Petersburg,  Va.  Medical  Inspector,  Charles  Wm.  Penn  Brock,  M. 
D.,  Richmond,  Va. ,  formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C.  S. 

Department  of  North  Carolina — Medical  Director,  Bedford  Brown, 
M.  D.  Medical  Inspector,  S.  S.  Satchwell,  M.  D. ,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Edward  Warren- Bey,  lately  deceased  at  Paris,  formerly  med- 
ical director  of  Army  of  North  Carolina  during  the  war  1861-65. 

Department  of  South  Carolina — Medical  Director,  Peyre  Porcher, 
M.  D. ,  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C.  S.  Medical 
Inspector,  A.  N.  Tally,  M.  D.,  formerly  president  of  Examining 
Board  C.  S.  A.  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  Middleton  Michel,  Charleston, 
formerly  surgeon  and  editor  of  Confederate  States  Medical  Journal, 
Richmond,  Va. ,  1864-65. 

Department  of  Georgia — James  B.  Read,  M.  D.,  Savannah,  Ga., 
formerly  in  charge  of  Officers'  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  C.  S.  A., 
1861-65.  Medical  Inspectors,  A.  B.  M.  Miller,  M.  D.,  lately  de- 
ceased, Atlanta,  Ga.,  formerly  chief  surgeon  Department  of  Georgia, 
C.  S.  A.;  J.  McF.  Gaston,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  formerly  surgeon 
P.  A.  C.  S. ;  G.  E.  Flewellen,  M.  D.,  Thomaston,  Ga.,  formerly 
medical  director  Army  of  Tennessee,  i86i-*3. 

Department  of  Alabama — Medical  Director,  R.  F.  Michel,  M.  D., 
Montgomery,  formerly  surgeon  C.  S.  A.,  and  editor  of  a  Confederate 
States  medical  journal,  Richmond,.  Va.  Medical  Inspectors,  John 
B.  Gaston,  M.  D.,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  George  A.  Ketchum,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C.  S. 
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Department  of  Florida — Medical  Director,  George  Troupe  Max- 
well, M.  D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Department  of  Mississippi — Medical  Director,  Moore,  surgeon  C. 
S.  A.  Medical  Inspectors,  Bolivar  A.  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  Columbus, 
Miss.,  formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C.  S. ;  Wm.  D.  Lipscomb,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Miss.,  formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C.  S.  Medical  Director, 
J.  P.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C. 
S.  Medical  Inspectors,  George  W.  Howard,  M.  D. ,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.;  T.  G.  Birchett,  M.  D.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Department  of  Louisiana — Medical  Director,  Ernest  Lewis,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  formerly  medical  director  Wheeler's  Cavalry  Corps, 
1865.  Medical  Inspectors,  Joseph  T.  Scott,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  formerly  medical  inspector  in  army  of  General  Price;  Wm.  P. 
Brewer,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  J.  C.  Bickham,  M.  D.,  formerly 
surgeon  C.  S.  A.;  P.  J.  Buffington,  M.  D.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C.  S. ;  James  C.  Logan,  M.  D.,  Shreveport, 
La.,  formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C.  S. 

Department  of  Arkansas — Medical  Directors,  Algernon  S.  Gar- 
nett,  Hot  Springs,  formerly  surgeon  C.  S.  N.,  served  in  memorable 
battle  of  the  Merrimac,  Hampton  Roads,  1862;  P.  O.  Hooper,  M. 
D.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  formerly  President  Examining  Board  Depart- 
ment Transmississippi. 

Department  of  Texas — Medical  Director,  S.  H.  Stout,  M.  D., 
Dallas,  Texas,  formerly  director  of  hospital  of  Army  of  Tennessee, 
1863-65.  Medical  Inspector,  Elias  J.  Beall,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  late  chief  surgeon  Major-General  John  G.  Walker's  Division, 
C.  S.  A.,  Transmississippi  Department.  Medical  Inspector,  F.  E. 
Daniel,  M.  D.,  Austin,  Texas,  formerly  surgeon  and  judge  advocate 
Department  of  Tennessee. 

Department  of  Tennessee — Medical  Director,  John  B.  Cowan, 
Tullahoma,  Tean.,  formerly  surgeon-in-chief  cavalry  of  General  N. 
B.  Forrest.  Medical  Inspectors,  D.  D.  Saunders,  M.  D.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  formerly  surgeon  C.  S.  A.;  Alexander  Erskine,  Memphis, 
formerly  surgeon  C.  S.  A.;  Deering  J.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  formerly  surgeon  P.  A.  C,  S. 

The  commanding  general  will  note  that  I  have  selected  only  the 
most  distinguished  survivors  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  late  Con- 
federate States  Army,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  well  as  my 
pleasure,  to  acknowledge  in  this  manner  the  noble  and  patriotic 
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labors  in  behalf  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
fact  that  the  Southern  cause  was  lost  does  not  the  less  entitle  the 
Confederate  Veterans  in  any  and  every  corps,  medical,  as  well  as 
infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  to  the  gratitude  and  lasting  expression 
of  honorable  consideration  of  their  fellow  citizens.  These  appoint- 
ments are  intended  to  interfere  in  no  manner  with  the  appointments 
already  made  by  the  commanding  general,  the  division  commander, 
and  by  the  various  camps  to  the  medical  corps.  The  camps  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  will  swell  the  numbers  to  nearly  470, 
and  this  increase  justifies  the  appointment  of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen,  to  whom  the  Confederate  Veterans  may  appeal  in  the 
progress  and  suffering  and  the  inevitable  infirmities  of  age.  I  re- 
gard this  subject,  General,  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  worthy 
of  your  immediate  attention.  As  you  are  well  aware,  I  have  labored 
incessantly  during  the  past  four  years  for  the  organization,  develop- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  late  Confederate 
States  Army  and  Navy,  and  now  confidently  appeal  to  the  command- 
ing General  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  for  his  enlightened 
and  kind  support  in  the  appointment  to  responsible  positions  of  the 
learned  and  skillful  physicians  whom  I  have  named.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  inclosing  a  specific  form  of  the  order  confirming  the 
appointment  of  the  gentlemen  just  specified,  which  you  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  sign  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  return  to  the 
Surgeon -General  of  the  U.  C.  V. 

With  great  respect  and  high  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
General,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  JONES,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Surgeon- General,  U.  C.   V. 


CIRCULAR 

Relating  to  the  Organization  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  March  9,  1894. 

I.  The  appointment  of  the  following  named  officers,  with  the  rank, 
respectively,  of  Brigadier-General,  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
as  indicated  by  Surgeon -General  Joseph  Jones,  is  hereby  confirmed 
by  the  commanding  general  without  predjudice  to  existing  appoint- 
ments. The  arrangements  by  the  surgeon-general  of  the  depart- 
ment is  done  by  him  solely  for  the  use  of  the  medical  corps  of  the 
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(J.  C.  V.,  and  is  not  intended  by  the  general  commanding  to  inter- 
fere with  the  department  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution. 

II.  Department  of  the  Atlantic  includes  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.     Medical  Director, 
Hunter  McGuire.  M.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

III.  Department  of  the  Gulf  includes  Alabama,  Louisiana  Missis- 
sippi,  Tennessee   and    Kentucky.       Medical    Director,    David    W. 
Yandell,  M.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

IV.  Department  of  the  Transmississippi  includes  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Missouri,  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma.     Medical  Director,  J.  M. 
Kelley,  M.  D.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

V.  Maryland— Medical  Director,  Julian  J.  Chisholm,  M.  D.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

VI.  Virginia — Medical  Director,  John  Herbert  Claiborne,  M.  D., 
Petersburg,  Va.  ;  Medical  Inspector,  Chas.  Wm.  Penn  Brock,  Rich- 
mand,  Va. 

VII.  North  Carolina — Medical  Director,  Bedford  Brown,  M.  D. ; 
Medical  Inspector,  S.  S.  Satchwell,  M.   D.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and 
Edward  Warren- Bey,  M.  D.  (lately  deceased). 

VIII.  South  Carolina — Medical  Director,  P6yre  Porcher,   M.  D., 
Charleston,   S.   C. ;  Medical  Inspectors,  A.   M.   Talley,  M.   D.,  and 
Middleton  Michel,  M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

IX.  Georgia — Medical  Director,  James  B.   Read,  M.  D.,   Savan- 
nah, Ga. ;  Medical  Inspectors,  A.  B.  M.  Miller,   M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(lately  deceased),  J.  McF.   Gaston,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  and  A.   E.  Flewel- 
len,  M.  D.,  Thomaston,  Ga. 

X.  Alabama — Medical  Director,  R.  F.  Michel,  M.  D.,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  ;  Medical   Inspectors,  John   B.  Gaston,  M.   D. ,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  George  A.  Ketchum,  M.  D.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Claudius 
H.  Mastion,  M.  D.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

XI.  Florida — Medical  Director,  George  Troupe  Maxwell,  M.  D., 
Jacksonville. 

XII.  Mississippi — Medical  Director,  J.  F.  Moore,  Estbuchie,  Miss.; 
Medical  Inspectors,  Bolivar  A.  Vaughan,   M.  D.,  Columbus,  Miss., 
Wm.   L.   Lipscomb,  M.  D.,  Columbus,  Miss.,  George  W.  Howard, 
M.  D.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  T.  G.  Birchett,  M.  D.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

XIII.  Louisiana — Medical  Director,   Ernest  Lewis,   M.   D.,  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  Medical  Inspectors,  Joseph  T.  Scott,  M.  D.,  New  Orle- 
ans, Wm.  P.  Brewer,  M.   D.,  New  Orleans,  J.  C.  Bickham,  M.  D., 
New  Orleans,  Jas.  W.  Dupree,  M.  D.,  Baton  Rouge,  T.  J.  Buffing- 
ton,  M.  D.,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Jas.  C.  Egan,  M.  D.,  Shreveport,  La. 
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XIV.  Arkansas  —  Medical  Direclor,  Algernon  S.  Garnett,  M.  D., 
Hot  Springs;  Medical  Inspector,  P.  O.  Hooker,  M.  D.,  Little  Rock- 
Ark. 

XV.  Texas—  Medical  Director,  S.  H.  Stout,  M.  D.,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Medical  Inspectors,  Elias  J.  Beall,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
F.  E.  Daniels,  M.  D.,  Austin,  Texas. 

XVI.  Tennessee  —  Medical    Director,  John   B.   Conway,   M.   D., 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.  ;    Medical  Inspectors,   D.    D.  Saunders,   M.   D., 
Memphis,  Alexander  Erskin,  M.  D.,  Memphis,  and  Dearing  J.  Rob- 
erts, M.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

By  order  of  J.  B.  Gordon,  General  commanding. 

GEORGE  MOORMAN, 
Adjutant-  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


[From  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun,  Oct.  7,  1894.] 

THIRD  BATTERY  OF  MARYLAND  ARTILLERY, 

C.  S.  A. 


Its  History  in  Brief,  and  Its  Commanders. 


BALTIMORE,  October  6,  1894. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  National  Military  Park  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  frequent  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  Maryland  commands  which  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge. 
A  misapprehension  seems  to  prevail  in  the  mind  of  every  person 
who  writes  upon  the  subject,  as  regards  the  commanders  of  the 
Third  Battery  of  Maryland  Artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  and  the  part  that 
battery  took  in  the  late  war. 

I  would  like  to  give,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  a  correct 
version  of  the  matter  in  a  few  words. 

The  Third  Maryland  Battery. was  mustered  into  the  Confederate 
States  service  January  14,  1862,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was  ordered 
to  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  February  4,  1862.  Under  General  E. 
Kirby  Smith  it  went  into  Kentucky,  August,  1862.  After  the  return 
of  General  Smith  to  Tennessee  the  battery  was  sent  to  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  arriving  there  January  3,  1863.  Shortly  afterward  one  gun 
was  sent  to  General  Ferguson,  on  Deer  Creek,  Miss.,  and  two  guns 
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to  Fort  DeRussa  on  Red  river,  which  were  put  aboard  the  Queen  of 
the  West,  after  the  capture  of  that  vessel.  Three  guns,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  battery,  were  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  at 
the  capitulation,  July  4,  1863,  were  surrendered. 

The  battery  was  reorganized  at  Decatur,  Ga. ,  in  October,  1863, 
and  ordered  to  Sweet  Water,  Tenn.,  afterwards  to  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, near  Chattanooga.  Was  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  and 
in  the  retreat  to  Dalton,  Ga. ,  November,  1863.  Served  under  Gene- 
rals Johnston  and  Hood  in  the  Georgia  campaign  of  1864.  Was 
with  General  Hood  in  his  march  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  his  dis- 
astrous retreat  to  Columbus,  Miss.  February,  1865,  ordered  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  afterwards  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  where,  under  Gene- 
ral R.  Taylor,  May  4,  1865,  the  battery  was  surrendered  and  the 
men  paroled. 

The  commanders  during  the  war  were:  Captain  Henry  B.  La- 
trobe,  left  service  March  i,  1863;  Captain  Fred.  O.  Claiborne,  killed 
at  Vicksburg,  June  24,  1863;  Captain  John  B.  Rowan,  killed  at 
Nashville,  December  16,  1864;  Captain  William  L.  Ritter. 

WILLIAM  L.  RITTER, 

Surviving  Captain  Third  Maryland  Artillery, 
afterwards  Stephens'  s  Light  Artillery. 


[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  August  5,  1894.] 

CAPTURE  AND  REOCCUPATION  OF  THE 
HOWLETT  HOUSE  IN  1864. 


Who  Commanded  the  15th  Virginia  Infantry  in  the 
"  Desperate  Dash." 


A  Communication  from  Colonel  Morrison,  Embracing  Extracts  from  Letters 
from  Other  Participants. 


In  the  last  volume  of  the  Papers  (XXI),  pp.  177-188,  there  was  republished 
from  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  of  January  2,  1894,  an  article  under  the  chief 
caption,  "A  Desperate  Dash." 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  now  presenting  the  well-tempered  reply  as  to 
who  was  actually  commander  in  this  so  valorous  charge. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

A  controversy  having  arisen  as  to  who  was  in  command  of  the 
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Fifteenth  Virginia  Infantry  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th  of  June,  1864, 
when  the  regiment,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  so  gallantly  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  and  held  the  works  on  the  Howlett-house  line,  and  a 
statement  of  mine,  in  a  previous  newspaper  article,  giving  my  recol- 
lection of  the  affair,  having  been  declared  erroneous,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  annexed  extracts  from  letters  from  some  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  skirmish  to  sustain  my  statement — namely,  that  I  joined 
the  skirmish  line  a  few  minutes  before  the  advance,  went  with  it 
through  the  woods  and  open  field  and  into  the  works,  performing  all 
the  duties  of  a  commanding  officer  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

I  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  my  little  regiment.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  drilled  and  best  disciplined  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
and  on  this  particular  afternoon  got  in  some  very  pretty  work  of  its 
own  volition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  had  three 
commanding  officers,  of  whom  that  good,  gallant,  modest  gentleman, 
J.  D.  Waid,  captain  of  Company  I,  in  all  fairness  deserves  the  great- 
est credit.  He  deployed  the  regiment  most  admirably,  made  all  the 
dispositions  for  the  attack,  and  in  good  faith,  ignorant  of  the  presence 
of  any  commanding  officer,  conducted  the  charge,  or,  at  least,  so 
much  of  it  as  he  could  superintend  and  control,  to  a  successful  issue. 
All  honor  to  the  gallant  "  Old  Boy,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same  had  neither  General  Corse  nor  Colonel 
Morrison  been  present,  for  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the 
singing  of  those  "things"  (minies)  which,  innocently,  he  mistook 
for  "  bees  "  at  Malvern  Hill. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  different  persons  engaged  in 
the  affair  show  how  treacherous  is  the  memory  of  man: 

CAPTAIN    WAID'S    STATEMENT. 

Captain  Waid  says:  While  passing  Drewry's  Bluff  Colonel  Morri- 
son stopped  his  horse  on  the  roadside,  and,  as  my  company  ap- 
proached, said:  "Waid,  take  command  of  the  regiment;  I  want  to 
see  a  friend  at  Drewry's  Bluff." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  dispositions  for  attack,  and  says: 
"Glancing  to  the  rear  just  as  we  started  on  the  charge,  I  received  a 
special  inspiration,  as  it  were.  A  few  paces  in  rear,  standing  on  an 
abandoned  earthwork,  was  General  M.  D.  Corse,  waving  his  hat 
above  his  head,  and  cheering  on  the  men  with  his  well-known  phrase 
on  such  occasions, 'Go  it,  my  bullies.'  After  reaching  the  works, 
General  Corse's  orders  having  been  executed,  my  skirmishers  were 
halted  in  the  trenches  of  the  Hewlett  line,  and  I  was  awaiting  fur- 
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ther  instructions  when  Colonel  Morrison  rode  up  to  me  from  the 
direction  of  the  left  of  my  line,  and  I  becoming  aware  of  his  presence 
with  his  regiment,  my  command  of  it  ceased,  but  not  till  then." 

(Ah!  Jimmie,  here  I  think  your  recollection  is  at  fault.  I  could 
scarcely  get  through  that  swamp  on  foot.  Would  never  have  done 
so  on  horseback,  and  I  came  from  the  right.) 

First  Lieutenant  William  L.  Smith,  of  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  In- 
fantry, says:  "  Haw's  mistake  was  quite  a  natural  one;  he  being  at 
one  point  of  the  line,  could  not  possibly  tell  what  took  place  at  all 
times  at  other  points.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  these:  While  we 
were  in  skirmish  line  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  protected  by  a 
slight  thicket  of  trees,  you  came  up  and  passed  in  rear  of  Company 
A,  going  to  the  right.  A  few  moments  later  we  advanced  to  the 
attack.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  Captain  Waid  assume  com- 
mand or  not.  I  know  positively  it  was  at  this  time  you  came  up,  for 
I  remember,  distinctly,  remarking  to  one  of  my  comrades,  '  Well, 
the  Colonel  is  up  just  in  time  for  the  ball.' ' 

SERGEANT-MAJOR    LACY's    RECOLLECTION. 

Sergeant- Major  James  B.  Lacy  says:  "On  our  advance  we  came 
to  a  little  stream  in  a  bottom,  which  we  crossed,  and  found  ourselves 
in  sight  of  the  field,  and  saw  the  enemy  occupying  the  Howlett-house 
works.  We  came  to  a  halt,  and  I  think  it  was  Captain  Waid  who 
asked  me  'where  was  Morrison?'  As  I  did  not  know,  he  sent  me 
to  look  for  you.  I  found  you  a  short  distance  in  rear,  talking  with 
one  of  the  sergeants  in  the  line  of  file-closers." 

"  I  delivered  his  message,  which  was,  '  We  have  sighted  the  enemy 
and  await  your  instructions.'  Your  reply  was,  'Use  your  own  dis- 
cretion, but  be  prudent,  and  tell  him  not  to  get  where  he  cannot 
extricate  himself.'  I  ran  back  swiftly,  found  the  men  where  I  had 
left  them,  gave  Captain  Waid  the  instructions,  and  had  hardly  done 
so  when,  without  any  order  that  I  heard,  a  big  yell  went  up,  and 
every  man  dashed  out  of  the  woods  and  into  the  field,  and  the  ene- 
my, making  little  resistance,  left  the  works  just  before  we  got  to  them. 

"  You  were  dismounted  when  I  saw  you  in  the  woods,  and  did  not 
have  your  horse  with  you.  All  the  horses  were  left  on  the  pike  when 
we  entered  the  woods." 

LIEUTENANT    BUMPASS'    TESTIMONY. 

B.  B.  Bumpass,  lieutenant  Company  C,  says:  "  It  has  been  so  long 
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since  it  happened  that  I  cannot  remember  all  of  the  particulars  con- 
cerning the  Howlett-house  affair,  but  in  regard  to  yourself  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  saw  you  during  our  advance  through  the  woods  and  after 
we  got  into  the  works."  (And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  slept  with 
him  or  some  of  his  company  that  night.) 

I  have  other  letters  to  a  like  effect,  but  these  are  enough,  I  sup- 
pose, to  prove  my  statement.  Comrades  Lumsden  and  Lacy  seem 
to  be  mystified  that  they  both  should  have  been  sent  to  the  rear  with 
practically  the  same  message. 

After  posting  a  few  pickets  in  our  front  and  learning  from  the  left, 
where  we  were,  I  sent  two  men — Lieutenant  Arthur  Lumsden  and 
Sergeant-Major  Lacy,  I  think — at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  to 
General  Corse  with  just  such  information  as  they  say  in  their  letters 
to  me  they  received.  By  the  first  messenger  General  Corse  informed 
me  I  must  be  mistaken  as  to  the  works  being  those  of  the  Howlett- 
house  line.  I  sent  the  second  messenger  with  positive  assurance  that 
the  works  were  the  Hewlett  line,  and  asked  him  as  soon  as  possible 
get  more  men  into  them,  and  also  to  arrange  about  getting  the  rations 
to  the  men,  which  was  not  done  until  quite  late  next  morning. 

TIRED    AND   SLEEPY. 

The  men  were  very  tired  and  sleepy.  Night  came  on  in  a  hurry 
with  very  little  twilight,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  them 
awake,  although  they,  as  well  as  myself,  appreciated  the  met  that  we 
would  be  in  a  precarious  situation  if  the  Yankees  attacked  us  that 
night  or  early  next  morning. 

I  have  not  written  thus  at  length  for  my  own  laudation,  nor  do  I 
take  to  myself  any  particular  credit,  save  the  fact  of  trying  to  do  my 
whole  duty  as  soon  as  I  met  up  with  the  command,  for  the  men,  as 
soon  as  they  confronted  the  works  partially  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
seemed,  intuitively,  to  know  what  to  do  and  did  it. 

Had  the  result  been  otherwise,  and  40  or  50  men  been  killed  and 
the  works  not  been  captured,  the  responsibility  would  have  fallen  on 
my  shoulders,  in  this,  that  being  present,  I,  at  least,  authorized  the 
attack. 

I  have  written  this  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  men  deployed  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  regiment,  several  hundred  yards  from  the  ex- 
treme right,  where  I  joined  them,  of  the  idea  that  I  was  not  present 
at  all,  because  they  did  not  see  me  riding,  as  usual,  through  the 
woods,  attending  to  the  deployment  of  skirmishers. 
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Now,  who  was  in  command  ?  Honest  and  faithful  Waid,  perfectly 
ignorant  of  my  whereabouts,  doing  all  he  could  on  the  left;  I  trying 
to  do  all  that  I  could  on  the  right,  and,  according  to  Captain  Waid's 
recollection,  our  silver-haired  old  hero,  General  M.  D.  Corse,  doing 
the  same  in  the  centre. 

E.  M.  MORRISON, 
Colonel  Fifteenth  Virginia  Infantry, 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 


[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  July  31,  1894.] 

CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR. 


Great  Speech  of  Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Alabama. 


SLAVERY  AND  STATES  RIGHTS. 


Opposition  of  the  Southern   Colonists  to  Slavery,  and   Their  Devotion  to 
the  Union — Advocates  of  Secession. 


On  Friday,  July  I3th,  1894,  the  House  of  Representatives  being 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  appropriations  and  expenditures, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  to  remove  the  charge  of 
desertion  standing  against  Patrick  Kelleher,  late  private,  Company 
C,  Thirty-eighth  Illinois  Volunteers,  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  made  a  speech  which 
has  since  attracted  wide-spread  attention.  The  discussion,  which 
became  animated,  led  up  to  the  causes  of  the  late  war  and  its  im- 
mense expenditures,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  brought  out  some  startling 
historical  facts.  He  said: 

I  did  not  intend  or  desire  to  enter  into  any  discussion  about 
the  war,  but  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  General  Curtis,  I  will  say  that  these  expenditures 
were  caused  by  events  which  I  deplored.  The  armies  causing  these 
immense  expenditures  were  raised  for  reasons  with  which  I  was  not 
in  sympathy,  and  I  regretted  very  much  that  they  were  raised. 
(Laughter  and  applause).  I  never  thought  them  necessary,  because 
I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  our  appeals  should  have  been 
heeded  when  we  went  on  our  knees  at  the  Peace  Congress,  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  beg  for  arbitration  and  peace,  and  to  beg  that  some 
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guarantee  should  be  given  that  the  Constitution  of  the  country  should 
be  regarded. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE   CHASE    IN   THE    PEACE   CONVENTION. 

Chief-Justice  Chase  told  our  southern  people,  in  his  great  speech 
ot  February  6,  1861,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  could  guarantee  to  the  South  that  the  party 
coming  into  power  would  obey  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
pledged  protection  to  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Chase  said  : 

The  result  of  the  national  canvass  which  recently  terminated  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  as  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  impulse  or  of  some  irregular  excitement  of  the  popular 
mind;  and  it  has  been  somewhat  confidently  asserted  that,  upon  re- 
flection and  consideration,  the  hastily-formed  opinions  which  brought 
about  the  election  will  be  changed. 
********* 

I  cannot  take  this  view  of  the  result  of  the  presidential  election. 
I  believe,  and  the  belief  amounts  to  absolute  conviction,  that  the 
election  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  principles  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  free  States. 

********* 

We  have  elected  him  (Mr.  Lincoln).  After  many  years  of  earnest 
advocacy  and  of  severe  trial  we  have  achieved  the  triumph  of  that 
principle.  By  a  fair  and  unquestioned  majority  we  have  secured  that 
triumph.  Do  you  think  we,  who  represent  this  majority,  will  throw 
it  away?  Do  you  think  the  people  will  sustain  us  if  we  undertake 
to  throw  it  away  ?  I  must  speak  to  you  plainly,  gentlemen  of  the 
South.  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  deceive  you.  I,  therefore,  tell  you 
explicitly  that  if  we  of  the  North  and  West  would  consent  to  throw 
away  all  that  has  been  gained  in  the  recent  triumph  of  our  principles, 
the  people  would  not  sustain  us,  and  so  the  consent  would  avail  you 
nothing. 

Mr.  Chase,  in  that  speech,  with  great  force,  gave  the  South  to 
understand  that  the  Northern  States  would  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
comply  with  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

He  said  if  the  leaders  attempted  an  enforcement  of  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  the  South  demanded,  the  people  of  the  North 
could  not  sustain  them,  and  they  would  be  powerless. 
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But  he  said  we  may  do  this:  We  admit  the  contract,  we  admit  the 
constitutional  contract,  and  we  may  regard  it  similar  to  cases  in 
chancery  where  circumstances  have  arisen  that  make  a  party  unable 
to  comply  with  his  contract,  and,  therefore,  the  court  decrees  pecu- 
niary compensation. 

There  were  many  reasons  which  brought  on  the  conditions  which 
culminated  in  the  war,  which  necessitated  the  vast  expenditure  of 
money  which  is  exhibited  in  the  table. 

The  doctrine  of  States  rights,  protective  tariff,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  in  fact  all  the  questions  upon  which  the  Democratic  party 
differed  with  their  political  opponents,  entered  into  the  question;  but 
as  history  seems  to  contend  that  the  existence  of  slavery  was  the 
main  cause,  I  will  comply  with  my  friends'  request,  and,  from  a 
southern  standpoint,  give  some  reasons  which  come  to  my  mind,  and 
in  doing  so  I  beg  that  every  one  present  will  believe  me  when  I  dis- 
claim any  feeling  or  any  disposition  to  censure  any  one  or  any 
section. 

I  know  all,  and  especially  I  know  the  soldiers,  will  accept  my 
statements  in  the  same  good  feeling  in  which  they  are  uttered,  and 
will  appreciate  the  propriety  of  a  southern  man  calling  attention  to 
historical  facts,  which  refute  allegations  made  upon  this  floor,  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  war  rested  altogether  upon  the  southern 
people. 

When  the  people  of  the  South  settled  on  the  shores  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  they  had  no  intention  of  en- 
couraging or  even  tolerating  the  institution  of  slavery. 

The  thrifty  New  England  seamen,  in  their  voyages  to  the  Indies 
and  other  countries,  saw  its  practical  operation,  and  solely  with  the 
view  of  profit  in  the  transportation  and  sale  of  the  African,  they, 
with  characteristic  energy,  urged  upon  all  the  Colonies  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  from  utilizing  this  character  of  labor. 
Their  friends  in  the  North  readily  acceded  to  their  importunities,  but 
not  so  with  those  of  the  South. 

SOUTHERN   COLONIES   OPPOSED   SLAVERY. 

Oglethorpe  and  his  colonists  were  possibly  the  most  determined  in 
resisting  the  importation,  sale  and  use  of  African  slaves;  and  for 
twenty  years  they  were  successful  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  landing  of  slaves  in  Georgia.  Finally,  together 
with  the  other  Southern  States,  they  succumbed,  and  the  New  Eng- 
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land  ship  owners  amassed  fortunes  by  plying  the  business  of  buying 
negroes  in  Africa,  transporting  them  to  the  United  States,  and  selling 
them  for  the  most  part  to  southern  people. 

The  evil  of  this  traffic  soon  became  apparent  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  in  1787,  the  South 
demanded  that  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land  should  inhibit  this 
traffic  of  importing  human  beings  from  Africa.  The  South  was 
resisted  by  the  New  England  slave-traders,  and  as  a  compromise,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  trade  should  be  restricted,  and  after  the  year 
1800,  entirely  prohibited,  but,  by  the  persistency  of  New  England, 
the  provision  was  finally  extended  to  the  year  1808. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  opposition  of  southern  slave-holders, 
which  was  manifested  in  the  convention  to  the  continued  importation 
of  slaves,  was  attributable  to  their  desire  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
slave  property  they  already  possessed,  but  contemporaneous  writing 
clearly  shows  that  the  mass  of  these  people  were  actuated  by  no 
such  selfish  motives. 

Very  soon  the  people  of  the  North  found  that  their  climate  was 
not  adapted  to  slave  labor,  and  as  the  Constitution  prohibited  the 
continuance  of  the  profitable  business  of  catching  or  buying  negroes 
in  Africa  and  selling  them  to  the  people  of  the  South,  they  ceased  to 
have  any  interest  in  this  class  of  property.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
lack  of  pecuniary  interest  actuated  any  one,  but  about  this  time  there 
commenced  what  history  will  record  as  a  war  upon  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

NORTHERN   STATES    NULLIFY   THE   CONSTITUTION". 

Instead  of  upholding  and  enforcing  the  constitutional  guarantee 
which  I  have  read,  many  States  of  the  North  enacted  laws  making  it 
a  criminal  offence  for  any  official  to  comply  with  his  oath  of  office 
and  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  it  affected 
this  question.  This  was  done  against  the  protest  of  such  great  men 
as  Edward  Everett  and  Daniel  Webster. 

This  precise  question  was  discussed  by  that  great  statesman, 
Daniel  Webster,  in  his  Buffalo  speech  of  May  22,  1851.  He  said: 

Then  there  was  the  other  matter,  and  that  was  the  fugitive-slave 
law.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  that.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  during  Washington's  administration,  in  the  year  1793. 
there  was  passed  by  general  consent  a  law  for  the  restoration  of 
fugitive  slaves.  Hardly  any  one  opposed  it  at  that  period;  it  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect; 
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the  great  men  of  New  England  and  New  York  all  concurred  in  it. 
It  passed  and  answered  all  the  purposes  expected  from  it  till  about 
the  year  1841  or  1842,  when  the  States  interferred  to  make  enact- 
ments in  opposition  to  it. 

We  see  here  that  Mr.  Webster  states  that  these  laws,  enacted  by 
Northern  States,  nullifying  this  constitutional  provision,  commenced 
as  far  back  as  1841  to  1842.  He  continued: 

Now  I  undertake,  as  a  lawyer,  and  on  my  professional  character, 
to  say  to  you  and  to  all,  that  the  law  of  1850  is  decidedly  more  favor- 
able to  the  fugitive  than  General  Washington's  law  of  1793.  * 
Such  is  the  present  law,  and,  much  opposed  and  maligned  as  it  is,  it 
is  more  favorable  to  the  fugitive  slave  than  the  law  enacted  during 
Washington's  administration  in  1793,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
North  as  well  as  by  the  South.  The  present  violent  opposition  has 
sprung  up  in  modern  times.  From  whom  does  this  clamor  come? 
Look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  anti-slavery  con- 
ventions in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  What  do  they  say?  That,  so  help  them  God,  no  col- 
ored man  shall  be  sent  from  the  State  of  New  York  back  to  his  mas- 
ter in  Virginia.  Do  not  they  say  that?  And,  to  the  fulfilllment  of 
that,  they  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 
Their  sacred  honor!  They  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  violate  the 
Constitution;  they  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  commit  treason 
against  laws  of  their  country. 

We  see  here  that  Daniel  Webster  charged  that  the  agitators 
against  slavery  were  guilty  of  pledging  their  honor  to  violate  the 
Constitution.  He  said  they  pledged  their  sacred  honor  to  commit 
treason  against  the  laws  of  their  country.  If  possible,  Mr.  Webster 
was  even  more  emphatic  in  his  great  speech  at  Capon  Springs. 
This  devoted  patriot  said: 

The  leading  sentiment  in  the  toast  from  the  chair  is  the  union  of 
the  States.  The  union  of  the  States.  What  mind  can  comprehend 
the  consequences  of  that  union,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ?  The 
union  of  these  States  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day  ;  on  it  all 
men  write,  speak,  think,  and  dilate  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  thereof.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I  fear  its  importance  has 
been  insufficiently  appreciated. 

Again,  speaking  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  Mr.  Webster  said  : 

How  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  when  different  parties  enter  into 
a  compact  for  certain  purposes  either  can  disregard  any  one  provis- 
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ion,  and  expect,  nevertheless,  the  other  to  observe  the  rest!  I  intend, 
for  one,  to  regard  and  maintain  and  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port in  all  its  parts  and  all  its  provisions.  It  is  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution— 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due." 

That  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as  any  other,  and  as 
equally  binding  and  obligatory  as  any  other  on  all  men,  public  or 
private.  And  who  denies  this?  None  but  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
North.  And,  pray,  what  is  it  they  will  not  deny  ?  They  have  but 
the  one  idea;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  fanatics  at  the  North  and 
the  Secessionists  at  the  South  are  putting  their  heads  together  to 
devise  means  to  defeat  the  good  designs  of  honest,  patriotic  men. 
They  act  to  the  same  end  and  the  same  object,  and  the  Constitution 
has  to  take  the  fire  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  Webster  then  told  his  hearers  that  if  the  Northern  States  per- 
sisted in  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  Constitution  the  South 
would  no  longer  be  bound  to  observe  the  constitutional  compact  He 
said: 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern 
States  refuse,  wilfully  and  deliberately,  to  carry  into  effect  that  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  Congress  provides  no  remedy,  the  South  would  no  longer  be 
bound  to  observe  the  compact.  A  bargain  cannot  be  broken  on  one 
side  and  still  bind  the  other  side.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  I  said  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
as  I  may  say  again  in  that  city  or  elsewhere  in  the  North,  that  you 
of  the  South,  have  as  much  right  to  recover  your  fugitive  slaves  as 
the  North  has  to  any  of  its  rights  and  privileges  of  navigation  and 
commerce. 

Mr.  Webster  also  said  : 

I  am  as  ready  to  fight  and  to  fall  for  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Virginia  as  I  am  for  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Then  followed  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  upon  a  platform 
which  clearly  informed  the  southern  people  that  the  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution,  which  they  revered,  and  the  doctrines  of  State  rights 


and  other  principles  of  government,  which  they  cherished,  were  to 
be  ignored,  and  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  property,  and  all  possibility  of  continued  prosperity. 

The  South  was  of  necessity  alarmed.  They  were  seized  with  the 
fear  that  the  extreme  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  would  not 
stop  at  any  excess,  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  depriving 
them  of  their  property,  but  that,  so  far  as  possible,  they  would  place 
the  ignorant  slave  not  only  upon  equality  with,  but  even  above  his 
former  master. 

It  was  but  natural  that  such  an  impending  fate  horrified  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  measures  to  avert  it  were  contemplated  and  discussed. 

SOUTHERN    PEOPLE    DEVOTED    TO    THE   UNION. 

The  southern  people  loved  the  Union  with  a  devotion  which  had 
no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a  work  very  largely 
of  their  creation.  Their  blood  and  treasures  were  freely  given  to 
secure  its  independence.  The  South  gave  to  that  sacred  cause  the 
voice  and  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  to  arouse  the  people  to  action  ; 
the  pen  of  Jefferson,  to  write  the  Declaration  that  we  were  a  free  and 
independent  people;  the  sword  of  Washington,  to  win  the  battles 
which  made  us  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  it  also  furnished 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  to  proclaim  the  principles  upon  which  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence  and  civil  liberty  are  founded. 

They  were  southern  with  Washington  who  crossed  the  Allegha- 
nies,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  ago,  to  defend  the  pioneers 
who  were  braving  the  dangers  of  the  western  forest.  They  were 
southern  men  who,  under  Captain  Gorman,  hastened  to  the  defence 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  first  sound  of  battle  at  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton. In  the  war  of  1812  the  South  gave  her  undivided  support  to 
the  flag,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  our  arms.  The 
last  battle  of  that  war  was  fought  by  a  southern  general,  with  south- 
ern men,  on  southern  soil. 

In  the  Indian  wars  the  South  always  furnished  her  full  share  of 
soldiers,  and  in  the  Mexican  war  the  killed  and  wounded  from  the 
Southern  States  in  proportion  to  population  was  about  three  times 
that  of  the  States  of  the  North.  In  the  war  of  i86i-'65  the  South 
furnished  640,000  to  the  Federal  army,  a  larger  number  than  it  fur- 
nished to  the  Confederate  army.  This  was  the  only  period  during 
which  there  was  any  division  of  sentiment  on  this  point  among  the 
southern  people,  for  since  1865  they  have  been  as  devoted  to  the  flag 
and  the  Union  as  the  people  of  any  part  of  our  land. 
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The  people  of  the  South  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the  benefits  of  a 
government  to  the  establishment  of  which  they  had  so  largely  con- 
tributed. They  were  loyal  and  law-abiding,  and  refused  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  participants  in  the  Shay  rebellion  in  New  York, 
the  whiskey  rebellion  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Dorr  rebellion  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  Hartford  convention  rebellion  in  Connecticut;  but 
they  reluctantly  succumbed  to  the  conviction  that  the  party  about  to 
take  control  would  have  no  respect  for  their  rights.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  they  had  been  taught  by  their  northern  brethren  that 
when  the  people  of  a  State  found  that  it  was  not  to  their  advantage 
to  remain  in  the  Union  it  was  not  only  their  privilege  but  their  duty 
to  peacefully  withdraw  from  it. 

SECESSION   ADVOCATED    BY    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ninety  years  ago  the  people  of  Massachusetts  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  principle  of  secession  by  the  enactment  of  the 
following  resolution  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature: 

That  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  transcends  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  formed 
a  new  Confederacy,  to  which  the  States  united  by  the  former  com- 
pact are  not  bound  to  adhere. 

It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  history  of  the  times  that  the  people  of 
New  England  were  very  pronounced  in  their  expressions  that  the 
Constitution  recognized  the  unquestioned  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration 
of  Washington,  April  30,  1839,  ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams 
delivered  an  address  which  was  received  with  great  approval  by  the 
people.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Adams  said: 

But  the  indissoluble  union  between  the  several  States  of  this  con- 
federated nation  is,  after  all,  not  in  the  right  but  in  the  heart.  If  the 
day  should  ever  come  (may  Heaven  avert  it!)  when  the  affections  of 
the  people  of  these  States  shall  be  alienated  from  each  other;  when 
the  fraternal  spirit  shall  give  way  to  cold  indifference,  or  collision  of 
interest  shall  fester  into  hatred,  the  bands  of  political  asseveration  will 
not  long  hold  together  parties  no  longer  attracted  by  the  magnetism 
of  conciliated  interests  and  kindly  sympathies ;  and  far  better  will  it 
be  for  the  people  of  the  disunited  States  to  part  in  friendship  from 
each  other  than  to  be  held  together  by  constraint.  Then  will  be  the 
time  for  reverting  to  the  precedents  which  occurred  at  the  formation 
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and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  form  again  a  more  perfect  union 
by  dissolving  that  which  could  no  longer  bind,  and  to  leave  the  sep- 
arated parts  to  be  reunited  by  the  law  of  political  gravitation  to  the 
centre. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Adams  and  the  people  of  New  England 
generally  regarded  these  views  as  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
original  compact  which  bound  the  people  together.  I  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  three  years  later,  January  24,  1842,  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  Congress  from  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  I 
read  from  Congressional  Globe,  volume  XI,  page  977: 

MONDAY,  January  24th. — In  the  House.  Mr.  Adams  presented 
the  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Haverhill,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, praying  that  Congress  will  immediately  adopt  measures 
favorably  to  dissolve  the  union  of  these  States. 

First.  Because  no  union  can  be  agreeable  and  permanent  which 
does  not  present  prospects  for  reciprocal  benefit;  second,  because  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  one  section  of  the  Union  is  annu- 
ally drained  to  sustain  the  views  and  course  of  another  section,  with- 
out any  adequate  return;  third,  because,  judging  from  the  history  of 
past  nations,  that  union,  if  persisted  in  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
will  certainly  overwhelm  the  whole  nation  in  destruction. 

There  was  a  strong  manifestation  against  receiving  the  petition,  and 
by  some  it  was  denounced  as  treason  and  perjury. 

On  page  980  Mr.  Adams  spoke  in  his  own  defence  and  in  favor  of 
the  petition.  He  said: 

I  hold  that  it  is  no  perjury,  that  it  is  no  high-treason,  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sacred  right  to  offer  such  a  petition,  and  that  it  is  false  in 
morals,  as  it  is  inhuman,  to  fasten  that  charge  on  men  who,  under 
the  countenance  of  such  declarations  as  I  have  here  quoted,  come 
and  ask  of  this  House  a  redress  of  grievances.  And  if  they  do  mis- 
take their  remedy,  this  government  should  not  turn  them  away,  and 
charge  them  with  high-treason  and  subordination  of  perjury;  but 
ought  to  take  it  up,  to  weigh  the  considerations  which  can  be  urged 
in  their  favor;  and  if  there  be  none  but  those  which  are  so  eloquently 
set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  I  have  quoted,  these  should  be  considered. 
If  they  have  mistaken  their  remedy,  the  House  should  do  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Marshall)  told  us  he  was  ready  to 
do — admit  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gilmer,  page  983,  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  this  House  a 
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petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Adams)  has  justly  incurred  the  censure  of  this  House. 
The  following  resolution  was  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
Kentucky: 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  a  member  from 
Massachusetts,  in  presenting  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  a  petition  praying  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  has  offered  the  deepest  indignity  to  the  House,  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  an  insult  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  that  House  is  the  legislative  organ;  and  will,  if  this  out- 
rage is  permitted  to  pass  unrebuked  and  unpunished,  have  disgraced 
his  country,  through  their  representatives,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world. 

Two  weeks  were  exclusively  devoted  to  Mr.  Adam's  trial,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  entire  proceedings  were  laid  on  the  table.  I  find 
the  following  note  on  page  236  of  the  Globe  : 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Adams,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business, 
commenced  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  terminated  on  the  yth  of 
February,  when  the  whole  proceedings  were  laid  on  the  table,  with- 
out deciding  a  single  point.  The  expenses  of  the  House  during  that 
time,  thus  wasted,  exceeded  $26,000. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  even  censure  Mr.  Adams 
was  construed  by  many  as  an  admission  that  Mr.  Adams's  construc- 
tion was  correct. 

This  sentiment  in  favor  of  secession  continually  gained  strength, 
and  five  years  later  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  another 
secession  resolution.  I  read  from  "Acts  and  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1844,"  page  319: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  power  to  unite  an  independent  foreign  State 
with  the  United  States  is  not  among  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
General  Government  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,      *      *      *      That  the  project  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  drive  these  States  into 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

3.  Resolved,  That  his  Exellency,  the  Governor,  be  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolves  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Commonwealth 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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4.  Resolved,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  resolves  to  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States. 

Approved  by  the  Governor,  March   15,  1844. 

A  year  later,  February  22,  1845,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
celebrated  Washington's  birthday  by  passing  still  another  secession 
resolution. 

I  read  from  the  same  volume,  pages  598  and  599: 

Resolved,  That  Massachusetts  has  never  delegated  the  power  to 
admit  into  the  Union,  States  or  Territories  without  or  beyond  the 
originial  territory  of  the  States  and  Territories  belonging  to  the 
Union  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  *  *  *  and  as  the  powers  of  legislation  granted  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  Congress  do  not  embrace 
the  case  of  the  admission  of  a  foreign  State  or  foreign  Territory  by 
legislation  into  the  Union,  such  an  act  of  admission  would  have  no 
binding  force  whatever  on  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  requested  to 
transmit  copies  of  the  preceding  report  and  resolves  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  several  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  Governors  of  the  seve- 
ral States. 

Approved  by  the  Governor,  February  22,  1845. 

I  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the  second  resolution,  and  also  to 
that  part  of  the  third  resolution  which  directed  the  Governor  to 
transmit  copies  of  the  resolution,  etc.  All  this  was  a  part  of  the 
history  of  our  country  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  the  solid 
vote  of  the  States  of  the  North,  opposed  by  the  solid  vote  of  the 
States  of  the  South. 

A  large  part  of  the  northern  press  contended  that  the  States  of 
the  South  had  a  full  right  to  secede  if  the  people  desired  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  it  was  common  to  see  in  the  northern  press  the 
words,  "  Erring  sisters  go  in  peace." 

THE   NORTHERN    PRESS   ADVOCATES   SECESSION. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  election  was  fully  known  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1860,  and  the  next  morning,  November  gth,  Mr.  Greeley's 
New  York  Tribune  contained  the  following: 
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GOING   TO   GO. 

If  the  cotton  States  shall  become  satisfied  that  they  can  do  better 
out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  in  peace. 
The  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revolutionary  one,  but  it  exists,  never- 
theless. 

And  again,  in  the  same  issue  of  his  widely-circulated  and  influ- 
ential paper,  Mr.  Greeley  said: 

We  must  ever  resist  the  asserted  right  of  any  State  to  remain  in 
the  Union  and  nullify  or  defy  the  laws  thereof.  To  withdraw  from 
the  Union  is  quite  another  matter;  and  whenever  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  our  Union  shall  delibarately  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall  re- 
sist all  coercive  measures  designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never  to 
live  in  a  republic  whereof  one  section  is  pinned  to  the  residue  by 
bayonets.  Let  them  have  both  sides  of  the  question  fully  presented; 
let  them  reflect,  deliberate,  then  vote;  and  let  the  action  of  secession 
be  the  echo  of  an  unmistakable  popular  fiat.  A  judgment  thus 
rendered,  a  demand  for  separation  so  backed,  would  either  be  ac- 
quiesced in  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  those  who  rushed  upon 
carnage  to  defy  and  defeat  it  would  place  themselves  clearly  in  the 
wrong. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  November  16,  1860,  again  announced 
their  views  to  the  southern  people  in  an  article  headed  "  Secession 
In  Practice,"  in  which  the  paper  used  the  following  words: 

Still  we  say,  in  all  earnestness  and  good  faith,  whenever  a  whole 
section  of  this  republic,  whether  a  half,  a  third,  or  only  a  fourth, 
shall  truly  desire  and  demand  a  separation  from  the  residue,  we  shall 
earnestly  favor  such  separation.  If  the  fifteen  slave  States,  or  even 
the  eight  cotton  States  alone,  shall  quietly,  decisively  say  to  the  rest: 
"  We  prefer  to  be  henceforth  separated  from  you,"  we  shall  insist 
that  they  be  permitted  to  go  in  peace.  War  is  a  hideous  necessity, 
at  best,  and  a  civil  conflict,  a  war  of  estranged  and  embittered  fellow- 
countrymen,  is  the  most  hideous  of  all  wars.  Whenever  the  people 
of  the  cotton  States  shall  have  definitely  and  decisively  made  up 
their  minds  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  us,  we  shall  urge  that  the 
proper  steps  be  taken  to  give  full  effect  to  their  decision. 

Three  days  afterward,  on  the  igth,  the  same  paper  uses  these 
words: 

Now,  we  believe  and  maintain  that  the  Union  is  to  be  preserved 
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only  so  long  as  it  is  beneficial  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  any  neighborhood,  town,  county, 
or  even  State,  may  break  up  the  Union  in  any  transient  gust  of  pas- 
sion; we  fully  comprehend  that  secession  is  an  extreme,  an  ultimate 
resort — not  a  constitutional,  but  a  revolutionary  remedy.  But  we 
insist  that  this  Union  shall  not  be  held  together  by  force  whenever  it 
shall  have  ceased  to  cohere  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts; 
and  whenever  the  slave  States  or  the  cotton  States  only  shall  unitedly 
and  cooly  say  to  the  rest,  "  We  want  to  get  out  of  the  Union,"  we 
shall  urge  that  their  request  be  acceded  to. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  Friday,  November  23,  1860,  said: 

THE    DISUNION   QUESTION  — A    CONSERVATIVE    REACTION   IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

We  publish  this  morning  a  significant  letter  from  Governor  Let- 
cher,  of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  disunion  excitement 
in  the  South;  southern  constitutional  rights,  Northern -State  acts  of 
nullification,  and  the  position  of  Virginia  in  this  crisis.  *  *  *  * 
To  this  end  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  conservative  Union  men  of 
the  city  of  New  York  to  make  a  demonstration — a  northern  move- 
ment or  conciliation,  concession  and  harmony? 

Coercion,  in  any  event,  is  out  of  the  question.  A  union  held 
together  by  the  bayonet  would  be  nothing  better  than  a  military 
despotism.  Conciliation  and  harmony,  through  mutual  concessions, 
in  a  reconstruction  of  the  fundamental  law,  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  will  restore  and  perpetuate  the  union  contemplated  by 
the  fathers.  So.  now  that  the  conservative  men  of  the  South  are 
moving,  let  the  Union  men  of  the  North  second  their  endeavors,  and 
let  New  York,  as  in  the  compromise  of  1850,  lead  the  way. 

And  on  the  following  day,  November  24th,  the  Tribune  says: 

FEDERAL   COERCION. 

Some  of  the  Washington  correspondents  telegraph  that  Mr.  Buc- 
hanan is  attempting  to  map  out  a  middle  course  in  which  to  steer  his 
bark  during  the  tempest  which  now  howls  about  him.  He  is  to 
condemn  the  asserted  right  of  secession,  but  to  assert  in  the  same 
breath  that  he  is  opposed  to  keeping  a  State  in  the  Union  by  what 
he  calls  Federal  coercion.  Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  prevent  se- 
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cession  by  coercion,  but  we  hold  this  position  to  be  utterly  unsup- 
ported by  law  or  reason. 

I  will  also  quote  an  article  from  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune, 
Friday,  November  30,  1860: 

ARE    WE   GOING    TO    FIGHT? 

But  if  the  cotton  States,  generally,  unite  with  her  in  seceding,  we 
insist  that  they  cannot  be  prevented,  and  that  the  attempt  must  not 
be  made.  Five  millions  of  people,  more  than  half  of  them  of  the 
dominant  race,  of  whom  at  least  half  a  million  are  able  and  willing 
to  shoulder  muskets,  can  never  be  subdued  while  fighting  around 
and  over  their  own  hearthstones.  If  they  could  be,  they  would  no 
longer  be  equal  members  of  the  Union,  but  conquered  dependen- 
cies. *  We  propose  to  wrest  this  potent  engine  from  the 
disunionists  by  saying  frankly  to  the  slave  States: 

"  If  you  choose  to  leave  the  Union,  leave  it,  but  let  us  have  no 
quarrel  about  it.  If  you  think  it  a  curse  to  you  and  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  us,  repudiate  it,  and  see  if  you  are  not  mistaken.  If  you 
are  better  by  yourselves,  go,  and  God  speed  you.  For  our  part,  we 
have  done  very  well  with  you,  and  are  quite  willing  to  keep  along 
with  you,  but  if  the  association  is  irksome  to  you,  we  have  too  much 
self  respect  to  insist  on  its  continuance.  We  have  lived  by  our  in- 
dustry thus  far,  and  hope  to  do  so  still,  even  though  you  leave  us." 

We  repeat,  that  only  the  sheen  of  northern  bayonets  can  bind  the 
South  wholly  to  the  evils  of  secession,  but  that  may  do  it.  Let  us 
be  patient,  neither  speaking  daggers  nor  using  them,  standing  to 
our  principles,  but  not  to  our  arms,  and  all  will  yet  be  well. 

I  will  read  an  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  3,  1860: 

By  common  consent,  moreover,  the  most  prominent  and  tangible 
point  of  offence  seems  to  be  the  legislation  growing  out  of  the  fugi- 
tive-slave law.  Several  of  the  Northern  States  have  passed  personal- 
liberty  bills,  with  the  alleged  intent  to  prevent  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  masters. 

From  Union  men  in  every  quarter  of  the  South  come  up  the  most 
earnest  appeals  to  the  Northern  States  to  repeal  these  laws.  Such  an 
act,  we  are  assured,  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  disarming  the 
disunion  clamor  in  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  and  in  promoting 
the  prospects  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  pending  differences. 
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The  next  day,  December  4th,  the  New  York  Times  publishes 
another  article,  in  which  it  says  : 

Mr.  Weed  has  stated  his  opinion  of  the  crisis  thus: 

1.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

2.  The  danger  originated  in  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  men  who 
desire  a  southern  despotism,  and  in  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  northern 
Abolitionists,  who  seek  the   emancipation    of  slaves    regardless  of 
consequences. 

3.  The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by  such  moderation  and  for- 
bearance as  will  draw  out,  strengthen  and  combine  the  Union  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  country. 

Each  of  these  statements  will  command  general  assent. 

The  only  question  likely  to  arise  relates  to  the  practical  measures 
by  which  the  "  moderation  and  forbearance"  can  be  displayed. 

And  while  the  South  Carolina  Convention  was  in  session,  and 
before  any  State  had  seceded,  and  when  it  was  doubted  by  many 
whether  such  action  would  be  taken,  Mr.  Greeley  said: 

If  it  (the  Declaration  of  Independence)  justifies  the  secession  from 
the  British  Empire  of  three  million  colonists  in  1776,  we  do  not  see 
why  it  would  not  justify  the  secession  of  five  millions  of  southrons 
from  the  Federal  Union  in  1861.  If  we  are  mistaken  on  this  point, 
why  does  not  some  one  attempt  to  show  wherein  and  why?  For  our 
own  part,  while  we  deny  the  right  of  slave-holders  to  hold  slaves 
against  the  will  of  the  latter,  we  cannot  see  how  twenty  millions  of 
people  can  rightfully  hold  ten,  or  even  five,  in  a  detested  union  with 
them  by  military  force. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Mr.  Greeley 's  paper  we  read  the  following: 

If  seven  or  eight  contiguous  States  shall  present  themselves  au- 
thentically at  Washington,  saying:  "We  hate  the  Federal  Union; 
we  have  withdrawn  from  it;  we  will  give  you  the  choice  between 
acquiescing  in  our  secession  and  arranging  amicably  all  incidental 
questions  on  the  one  hand,  and  attempting  to  subdue  us  on  the 
other,"  we  could  not  stand  up  for  coercion,  for  subjugation,  for  we 
do  not  think  it  would  be  just.  We  hold  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment even  when  invoked  in  behalf  of  those  who  deny  it  to  others. 
So  much  for  the  question  of  principle. 

This  conservative  view  of  the  question  which  Mr.  Greeley  gave  to 
the  world  with  such  emphasis,  and  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  principle  involved,  was  reiterated  for  days,  weeks  and  months, 
with  the  characteristic  persistence  of  that  able  leader. 
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Mr.  Greeley  also  said  : 

Any  attempt  to  compel  them  by  force  to  remain  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  human 
liberty  is  based. 

These  articles  continued  to  appear  in  the  northern  press  for  months 
after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  until  after  most  of  the  Southern 
States  had  seceded.  They  continued  until  after  the  people  of  the 
South  had  adopted  a  constitution,  and  organized  their  new  Confede- 
rate Government;  after  they  had  raised  and  equipped  an  army, 
appointed  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  and  convened  a  congress ; 
after  they  had  taken  possession  of  three  fourths  of  the  arsenals  and 
forts  within  their  territory,  enrolled  her  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

After  all  this,  Mr.  Greeley's  paper  continued  to  indorse  the  action 
of  all  southern  people  as  fully  as  it  was  possible  for  language  to  en- 
able it  to  do  so.  Mr.  Greeley  said: 

We  have  repeatedly  said,  and  we  once  more  insist,  that  the  great 
principle  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  consent  of 
the  governed,  is  sound  and  just;  and  that  if  the  slave  States,  the  cot- 
ton States,  or  the  gulf  States  only  choose  to  form  an  independent 
nation,  they  have  a  clear,  moral  right  to  do  so.  Whenever  it  shall 
be  clear  that  the  great  body  of  southern  people  have  become  conclu- 
sively alienated  from  the  Union,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  it,  we 
will  do  our  best  to  forward  their  views. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  earnestly  and  ably  supported  in  his  views  by  the 
most  prominent  men  and  able  editors  of  Republican  papers  all  over 
the  North. 

I  cite  the  following  from  the  Commercial,  which  was  certainly  the 
leading  Republican  paper  of  Ohio.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugu- 
rated, the  Commercial  said : 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  blockading  the  southern  coast.  We  are 
not  in  favor  of  retaking  by  force  the  property  of  the  United  States 
now  in  possession  of  the  seceders.  We  would  recognize  the  exis- 
tence of  a  government  formed  of  all  the  slave  holding  States,  and 
attempt  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with  it. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  commander  of  the  Federal  army,  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  was  very  emphatic  in  endorsing  the  views  of  the 
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New  York  Tribune  and  other  papers,  to  the  effect  that  secession 
was  the  proper  course  for  the  southern  people  to  pursue,  and  his  6ft- 
repeated  expression,  "  Wayward  sisters,  part  in  peace,"  seemed  to 
meet  the  full  approval  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  North. 
In  obedience  to  all  this  advice,  the  Southern  States  did  secede,  and 
almost  immediately  the  vast  Federal  armies  were  raised,  battles  were 
fought,  money  expended,  and  this,  let  me  tell  my  friend  from  New 
York,  was  the  cause  of  the  vast  appropriations  regarding  which  he 
asked  an  explanation. 

These  appropriations  were  made  to  carry  on  the  most  stupendous 
war  recorded  in  modern  history.  From  April  15,  1861,  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  there  were  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
2,865,028  soldiers.  Besides  this  we  have  had  evidence  placed  before 
Congress  of  numerous  organizations  called  into  service  by  the  Gov- 
ernors or  other  officials  of  border  States,  which  would  probably  num- 
ber 500,000  men. 

That  these  men  were  brave  is  proved  by  the  terrible  casualties  of 
the  battles  which  they  fought. 

The  struggle  from  May  5  to  May  12,  1864,  at  the  Widerness  and 
Spotsylvania,  which  should  really  be  called  one  battle,  was  a  good 
index  of  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  conflict. 

The  losses  of  Grant's  army  in  that  conflict,  as  reported  in  Scrib- 
ner's  statistical  record,  was  9,774  killed,  41,150  wounded,  and  13,254 
missing. 

It  gives  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  conflict  to  recall  that 
General  Grant's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  this  battle  was  greater 
than  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  all  the  battles  of  all  the  wars 
in  this  country  prior  to  1861. 

The  loss  in  all  the  battles  of  the  seven  years  of  the  Revolution  was 
2,200  killed,  and  6,500  wounded. 

The  loss  in  the  army  of  1812  was  1,877  killed  and  3,737  wounded. 

The  loss  in  the  war  with  Mexico  was  1,049  killed  and  7,929 
wounded  ;  in  all,  only  19,227  men. 

Now,  if  we  add  all  the  losses  of  the  Indian  wars,  including  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  the  entire  loss  would  be  less  than  half  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  great  battle. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  I 
will  mention  that  during  that  war  forty-six  generals  of  the  United 
States  army  and  seventy-six  generals  of  the  Confederate  army  were 
killed  at  the  head  of  their  commands  in  battle. 
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I  have  given  an  explanation  of  this  matter  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, and  from  the  standpoint  of  one  whose  feelings  were  and  are  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  southern  people,  but  who  since  the  close 
of  that  war  has  been  as  devoted  to  the  Union  of  the  States  and  the 
prosperity,  welfare,  and  glory  of  our  country  as  the  most  distin- 
guished soldier  who  fought  in  the  Federal  army  from  1861  to  1865. 


[From  UK-  Winchester,  Ya.,  News,  June  13,  1894.] 

THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD  IN  STONEWALL 
CEMETERY,  WINCHESTER,  VA. 


Memorial  Services,  June  6,  1894. 


Eulogy  by  Captain  Wm.  N.  McDonald,  on  Major  James  W.  Thomson, 

C.  S.  Artillery. 


CAREER  OF  CHEW'S  BATTERY.* 


The  memorial  services  on  last  Wednesday,  June  6,  1894,  in  honor 
of  the  Confederate  dead  who  sleep  in  Stonewall  Cemetery  were  most 
successfully  carried  out  despite  the  inclement  weather.  The  usual 
exercises  were  conducted  in  the  Courthouse  hall,  instead  of  the  stand 
erected  within  the  cemetery  for  that  purpose.  Many  persons  failed 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  hall.  The  Chapel  Grove  Band  rendered 
some  good  music  at  12  o'clock,  as  the  Confederate  Veterans  entered 
the  Courthouse.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  T. 
D.  D.  Clark.  It  was  a  most  impressive  and  beautiful  petition.  Mr. 
Clark  said: 

Oh,  God  of  Hosts!  we  would  bring  to  Thee  the  first  fruits  of  this 
Memorial  Day,  and  offer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  our  tribute  of  heart- 
felt thanks.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  liberty  and  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  devotion  to  the  memory  of  those  valorous  souls  whose 


*  For  additional  particulars  of  the  career  of  the  famed  Chew's  Battery, 
see  account  of  a  reunion  of  its  survivors,  held  in  October,  1890,  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  281-286,  and  Vol.  XXI,  pp. 
365-368. 
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life  went  out  amid  the  carnage  of  battle,  or  ebbed  away  in  sickly 
prison  pens  and  dismal  hospital  wards.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  ten- 
der grace  of  the  women  of  our  Southland,  whose  deeds  of  mercy 
span  with  redeeming  glory  the  dark  abyss  of  war,  and  through 
whose  untiring  zeal  the  names  of  patriots  have  been  preserved,  and 
their  dust  immortalized. 

We  most  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  the  swiftly  passing  years 
may  bear  us  further  and  further  from  the  rankling  memories  of  fra- 
ternal strife,  and  that  the  flowers  we  strew  to-day  may  symbolize  the 
charitable  thoughts  and  generous  deeds  of  a  people  once  divided, 
who  have  learned  mutual  forgiveness  above  the  unutterable  pathos 
of  their  warriors'  graves.  And  as  the  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son 
cleanses  our  souls  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  even  so  may  the  blood- 
shed of  many  battle-fields,  represented  by  these  sculptured  memori- 
als, make  pure  and  beautiful  the  service  of  to-day.  Oh,  God  of 
Hosts!  let  thy  banner  over  us  be  love,  that  when  life's  bivouac  shall 
end  we  may  stack  our  arms  in  triumph,  and  crossing  over  the  river, 
rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  life. 

And  unto  Thee  the  Father,  unto  Thee  the  Son,  and  unto  Thee  the 
Holy  Ghost,  shall  be  united  and  endless  praises.  Amen. 

Captain  John  J.  Williams,  commander  of  the  General  Turner 
Ashby  Camp,  in  behalf  of  the  Ladies  Memorial  Association,  asked 
for  a  collection,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  headstones  to  the  graves  of  those  whose  names  were 
known,  but  their  State  not  known.  He  also  announced  that  stones 
had  been  placed  to  each  grave  in  the  Virginia  lot. 

Captain  Williams  then  introduced  Captain  Wm.  N.  McDonald, 
formerly  an  ordnance  officer  of  the  Turner  Ashby  Brigade,  who  de- 
livered an  interesting  eulogy  on  Major  James  W.  Thomson,  who  lost 
his  life  while  leading  a  cavalry  charge  at  High  Bridge  on  General 
Lee's  retreat  from  Petersburg.  Captain  McDonald  said: 

The  mighty  throng  of  the  living  strewing  flowers  over  the  graves 
of  the  dead  Confederates  is  a  fitting  presence  in  which  to  recall  the 
memory  of  one  who,  among  all  the  brave  hearts  that  followed  Lee 
and  Jackson,  was  unsurpassed  by  none  in  a  romantic  devotion  to  the 
LOST  CAUSE.  The  mountains  that  look  down  upon  us,  this  beauti- 
ful valley,  the  land  he  loved  so  well,  and  these  loyal  hearts  of  his 
old  command  here  witnessed  the  splendor  of  his  courage  and  the 
nobility  of  his  action. 
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Major  James  W.  Thomson  was  born  October  28th,  1843,  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  Va.  He  was  the  son  of  John  A.  and  Mary  E.  Thomson. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  bright  intellect,  polished  by  assiduous  cul- 
ture, of  intense  individuality  in  his  opinions,  and  with  a  noble  and 
chivalric  spirit.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Beverley  R.  Scott, 
of  Bedford  county,  Va.,  who  was  an  officer  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, during  the  war  of  1812.  During  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the 
ship  to  which  Lieutenant  Scott  was  attached  was  blown  up,  and  he 
escaped  by  swimming  ashore.  To  him  belonged  the  honor  of  cap- 
turing the  celebrated  pirate,  La  Fitte.  From  such  stock  Major 
Thomson  came,  and  in  him  a  noble  ancestry  warranted  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  noble  life. 

His  martial  spirit  was  perhaps  first  displayed  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
during  the  John  Brown  raid  in  1859.  In  company  with  his  father. 
he  took  part  in  the  fight  that  occurred  there  between  the  citizens 
and  the  insurrectionists.  As  they  came  near  the  engine  house  which 
Brown  was  holding,  Dr.  Thomson,  his  father,  directed  him  to  shoot 
from  under  cover.  "No  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  No  dodging  for 
me;  I  go  right  along  with  the  rest."  Early  manifesting  a  taste  for 
military  life,  James  Thomson  was  entered  as  a  cadet  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  the  year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
here  the  reports  of  the  impending  conflict  first  reached  him.  He 
was  of  course  eager  for  the  fray,  and  soon  left  school  and  entered  the 
army,  being  assigned  to  duty  at  first  as  drill  master  in  the  army  of 
the  Shenandoah.  His  first  lesson  in  war  was  learned  under  that 
matchless  captain  of  the  art,  Stonewall  Jackson.  For  it  was  on  the 
classic  field  of  Manassas,  while  acting  as  aid  to  Jackson,  that  he  re- 
ceived his  baptism  of  fire,  and  caught  the  soldier's  inspiration  from 
the  example  of  his  great  commander. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  at  the  organization  of  Chew's  Batterv,  he  was 
elected  a  lieutenant,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  for  the  next  three 
years  he  bore  no  small  part  in  all  the  daring  achievements  of  that 
historic  command.  There  is  not  space  to  mention  even  the  times 
and  places  of  their  numerous  actions.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  its  close,  it  was  constantly  in  the  field.  No  true  history 
of  Jackson's  Valley  Campaign  can  be  written  without  giving  much 
space  to  the  effective  work  done  by  this  battery  under  its  boy  cap- 
tain, Roger  Preston  Chew.  It  was  always  at  the  breach,  making  the 
common  shot  do  bloody  work  upon  the  foe. 

The  fiery  dash  of  Thomson  was  tempered  by  the  audacious  cool- 
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ness  of  Chew.  Though  Jackson's  forward  movements  were  like  the 
rushes  of  the  storm,  yet,  far  in  advance,  the  smoke  of  Chew's  guns 
told  where  the  heaviest  blows  would  fall.  In  the  retreat,  too,  though 
Jackson  moved  with  wonderful  speed,  yet,  Parthian  like,  he  fought 
as  he  fled,  and  though  often  threatened  by  overwhelming  foes,  he 
felt  secure  from  surprise,  for  the  rattle  of  Ashby's  small  arms,  the 
sound  of  Chew's  guns,  told  him  always  exactly  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Federal  advances. 

****#;£*** 

At  Tom's  Brook,  though  two  guns  were  lost,  never  was  witnessed 
greater  valor.  The  lines  of  blue  almost  surrounded  it,  sharp- 
shooters poured  volleys  into  its  ranks ;  squadron  after  squadron  of 
blue,  on  flank  and  rear,  dashed  at  it,  and  not  until  the  gray  was  lost 
in  the  surging  waves  of  blue  did  its  gallant  gunners  cease  pouring 
grape  and  canister  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  battle  Major  Thomson  had  three  horses  killed  under  him. 
If  I   cannot  speak  of  Major   Thomson  without  speaking  of  his  old 
command,  it   is  because  the  two  cannot   be  separated   in  measuring 
the  merit  of  either. 
********* 

He  was  always  ready  to  lead  a  cavalry  charge,  no  matter  how  for- 
lorn was  the  hope  of  success.  Often  when  the  service  was  such  that 
the  artillery  had  to  be  left  behind,  he  became,  for  the  time,  the  most 
daring  of  cavalrymen,  and,  riding  nearly  always  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  was  among  the  first  to  reach  the  foe. 

His  tall  form  and  his  face  glowing  with  the  ardor  of  battle,  became 
a  familiar  sight  to  the  whole  brigade,  for  it  was  the  regiment  that 
was  nearest  the  enemy,  that,  for  the  moment,  was  his  favorite.  Such, 
indeed,  was  his  love  of  combat,  that  even  at  times  when  there  was  a 
cessation  in  the  artillery  firing,  he  utilized  his  leisure  moments  in 
riding  along  the  skirmish  line,  or  leading  a  squadron  into  action. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  of  Major  Thomson's  reckless  daring.  At 
Culpeper,  in  the  fall  of  1863,  when  the  Federals  advanced  across  the 
Rappahannock,  and  the  overpowering  numbers  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry forced  Stuart  to  retire,  one  gun  of  his  battery  was  captured. 
The  enemy,  by  cunning  action,  had  gotten  in  the  rear,  and  driving 
off  the  supports,  suddenly  appeared,  cutting  off  all  hope  of  escape, 
for  swarms  of  Federals  were  at  the  same  time  pressing  on  front  and 
flank. 

Major  Thomson,  stung  with  mortification  at  the  loss  of  his  gun, 
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dashed  at  the  leader  of  the  charging  troop,  who  was  somewhat  in 
advance  of  his  men.  Unhorsing  him  with  a  single  shot,  he  seized 
the  rein  of  the  riderless  steed,  and  amidst  the  volleys  of  his  pursuers, 
led  him  off  the  field.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Confederacy  that  his  fine  qualities  stood  out  in  boldest  relief  and 
made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  that  last  drama  of  the  war.  On 
that  memorable  retreat  of  Lee  to  Appomattox,  when  disasters 
thickened  and  famine  and  the  sword  was  destroying  his  gallant  army, 
when  the  hearts  of  many  were  bowed  down  before  bodings  of  evil, 
the  spirit  of  James  Thomson  was  quickened  with  a  more  unselfish 
and  a  loftier  patriotism.  With  a  handful  of  the  men  of  his  old  bat- 
tery, he  rushed  from  point  to  point,  appearing  always  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  and  with  voice  and  action  urging  his  comrades  "  Once 
more  to  the  breach." 

In  the  fight  at  Jetersville  on  the  day  before  his  death,  where  a 
remnant  of  his  old  brigade,  under  the  gallant  Deering,  chased  for 
miles  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  Major  Thomson  was 
wounded.  In  that  charge  fell  the  gallant  Captain  Hugh  McGuire, 
whose  company  was  at  the  head  of  the  charging  column,  and  many 
others  of  the  best  and  bravest.  Unless  at  High  Bridge  the  next  day, 
never  was  there  a  greater  exhibition  of  dauntless  courage  than  was 
shown  in  that  fight,  when  a  small  band  of  starved  men  on  broken 
down  horses,  with  repeated  assaults  upon  a  greatly  superior  foe. 
broke  it  with  the  sabre,  for  several  miles  strewing  the  road  with 
Federal  dead.  Among  the  band  of  heroes  rode  Thomson,  and 
well  I  remember,  in  the  forefront  he  rode.  He,  next  day,  though 
disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  arm,  fought  his  last  battle.  The  "Pitch" 
field  was  near  High  Bridge,  over  which  a  part  of  Lee's  army  ex- 
pected to  cross  the  Appomattox.  A  picked  body  of  Federal  cavalry 
and  infantry  under  Colonel  Washburn  and  General  Reid  were  sent 
to  destroy  it. 
fe  £  A  *  $  ''#*$• 

The  morning  after  the  fight  at  Jetersville  Major  Thomson  fell  in 
with  the  column  of  Mahone's  Division,  to  which  I  was  attached. 
He  was  pale  and  feeble  and  much  depressed  over  the  situation  of  our 
army.  When  he  was  about  to  leave  me  to  rejoin  his  command,  I 
said:  "  Remember,  if  you  go  into  a  fight  in  your  present  condition, 
it  will  be  suicide."  After  riding  a  few  paces,  he  turned  back  and 
said,  in  the  saddest  tones,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  survive  the  Confede- 
racy." Says  Rosser:  "Thomson  and  I  rode  out  together  on  the 
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field  to  watch  the  fight,  for  we  were  both  wounded,  but  when  Deer- 
ing  fell,  he  drew  my  sword  from  its  scabbard  and  dashed  into  the 
fight."  The  fierce  charge  of  the  Confederates  seemed  to  give  him 
assurance  of  victory,  and  even  when  the  equal  valor  of  the  Federals 
made  the  issue  doubtful,  he  looked  on  calmly,  but  when  Deering  fell 
he  rushed  into  the  conflict  with  what  seemed  a  spirit  of  deathless 
devotion.  He  could  do  little  execution,  but  on  he  rode  past  the 
forefront  right  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  Federal  line  gave 
way,  but  still,  broken  into  squads  and  retreating  into  the  woods, 
they  continued  to  fight,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
squads  that  Major  Thomson  was  last  seen. 

Wm.  Bronaugh,  of  Manchester,  Va.,  then  a  private  in  Chew's 
Battery,  helped  to  convey  his  body  from  the  field,  and  said  that  his 
clothes  were  pierced  with  bullet  holes,  and  that  he  was  wounded  in 
seven  places.  Before  his  death  he  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  Ashby.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  wish 
that  his  body  was  removed  from  Charlottesville  and  placed  here. 

And,  here  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  of  him  what  was  said  of 
Hotspur,  whom  he  much  resembled,  "  That  nothing  in  his  life  so 
much  became  him  as  his  manner  of  leaving  it."  Nay,  I  will  say 
more,  that  the  devotional  character  of  his  death,  enrolls  his  name 
among  those  who,  both  in  tradition  and  history,  have  sown  the  seeds 
of  national  liberty.  To  die  for  one's  country  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  is  glorious — and  yet  it  is  a  distinction  shared  in  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  sleep  in  Confederate  graves — but  to  deliberately  lay 
down  one's  life  as  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  his  country  is  what  few 
have  done,  and  their  names  embalmed  in  song  and  story  still  keep 
green  in  our  memory,  while  their  monumental  marble  has  crumbled 
to  dust. 

At.  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  Friendship  Band  played 
"Dixie's  Land."  As  soon  as  the  crowd  caught  the  old  familiar  air 
of  "Dixie"  there  was  an  outburst  of  applause.  The  veterans'  yell- 
ing and  waving  handkerchiefs,  hats,  lasted  for  several  minutes. 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Hooker  was  then  introduced,  and  was 
received  with  applause.  He  apologized  for  not  having  manuscript, 
saying  it  was  a  task  for  him  to  write  since  the  loss  of  his  arm.  He 
appeared  dressed  in  Confederate  gray,  as  did  the  late  General  Early, 
who  delivered  the  annual  memorial  address  here  in  1889. 

An  empty  sleeve — a  remembrance  of  the  Vicksburg  seige — was, 
as  Captain  Williams  happily  remarked  in  introducing  him,  the  most 
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honorable  badge  with  which  he  could  be  decorated.  For  a  man  who 
has  borne  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  South  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years,  his  appearance  is  youthful.  Entering  the 
army  as  a  private,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  his  regiment. 
He  was  one  of  the  counsel  assigned  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  to 
defend  Jefferson  Davis  when  he  was  tried  in  the  Federal  courts,  and 
he  has  also  served  his  State  as  its  Attorney-General,  besides  repre- 
senting his  district  in  Congress,  as  he  said  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
one  of  his  enthusiastic  Confederate  hearers,  for  more  terms  than  he 
cared  to  remember.  His  speech  from  beginning  to  end  was  deeply 
interesting  and  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention.  He  de- 
clared that  during  the  late  war  the  South  was  battling  for  "  home 
rule  and  State  rights,"  and  while  apologizing  for  nothing,  he  spoke 
in  generous  terms  of  the  bravery  and  heroism  of  the  Federal  soldiers. 
He  paid  a  tribute  to  General  Grant  for  refusing  to  allow  General 
Lee  to  be  indicted  and  imprisoned. 

At  the  conclusion  of  General  Hooker's  address  Captain  Williams 
adjourned  the  meeting  until  3  o'clock,  when  the  parade  was  formed, 
composed  as  follows:  Major  S.  J.  C.  Moore,  of  Berry  ville,  chief 
marshal;  Friendship  Fire  Company,  headed  by  the  Friendship  Mili- 
tary Band,  127  men;  Sarah  Zane  Fire  Company,  80  men,  headed 
by  C.  V.  Camp's  Drum  Corps;  Woodstock  and  Tom's  Brook 
Military  Companies,  of  the  Second  Virginia  Regiment;  members  of 
camps,  Confederate  Veterans,  headed  the  Chapel  Grove  Band.  The 
procession  marched  to  the  cemetery,  and  while  several  dirges  were 
played  by  the  bands  the  graves  were  decorated. 

The  several  lots  were  in  charge  of  the  following  ladies  : 

Mississippi,  Mrs.  Phil.  Boyd  and  daughters,  Missess  Peggie  and 
Sallie  Miller  ;  Tennessee,  Misses  Tillie  and  Lucy  Russell,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Willis;  Florida,  Mrs.  Henry  Dinges,  of  Stephens  City;  names 
unknown  but  not  States  —  right  side,  Episcopal  College,  left  side, 
Methodist  College;  Mount  Hebron,  the  Misses  Wolfe;  North  Caro- 
lina, Mary  Hamilton,  Misses  Annie  and  Jennie  McKendrick,  Miss 
Nannie  Hamilton,  Miss  Maggie  Osburn,  Miss  Laura  Osborn,  Miss 
Sallie  Goughenour,  Miss  Rosa  Osburn,  Miss  Mary  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Will  Hollis,  Mr.  Lute  Hodgson;  South  Carolina,  Miss  Maria  Jones, 
Mrs.  Tilden  Reed,  Mrs.  Deschon,  Mrs.  Clarence  Taylor,  Miss  Mag- 
gie Lanis,  Mr.  William  Jenkins.  Mrs.  William  Atkinson  and  daugh- 
ters made  the  lovely  design,  "Gates  Ajar,"  for  this  lot.  Captain 
Jack  brought  his  flowers,  as  usual.  Virginia,  first  and  second  rows, 
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Mrs.  John  Lewis,  Misses  Olie  Striker,  Brookie  Ford,  Mamie  Fuller, 
Kate  Lewis;  third  row,  Misses  Lucy  and  Minnie  Jones;  fourth  row, 
Misses  Gettie  and  Laura  McGuire  ;  fifth  row,  Mrs.  John  McCoy 
daughters;  sixth  row,  Misses  Nannie  Krebs,  Mary  and  Louisa  Clark 
and  Carrie  Brent;  seventh  and  eighth  rows,  Misses  Nannie  and  Lilly 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Worthington,  Miss  L.  D.  Williams;  ninth  row,  Misses 
Mary  Tidball  and  Annie  Conrad.  Georgia,  Mrs.  Peter  Kurtz,  Mrs. 
V.  W.  Striker,  Misses  Vic  Smith,  Katie  Trier,  Mary  and  Lizzie 
Striker;  Unknown  Monument,  Miss  Belle  Hollis  and  sisters,  the 
Misses  Simms  ;  Texas,  Mrs.  Wm.  Byrd  and  daughters  ;  Arkansas, 
the  Misses  Mesmer  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mesmer;  Kentucky,  Miss 
Mary  and  Miss  Julia  Kurtz,  and  little  Mary  Faulkner;  Maryland, 
Misses  Nellie,  Kate  and  Mary  Cover;  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Geo.  Grim 
and  daughters,  Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor  and  daughters,  Misses  Evie  Hay- 
maker, Lula  Haymaker,  Emma  Wigginton  and  May  Legg.  Tne 
arch  in  Louisiana  lot  was  beautiful  and  extravagantly  admired. 


[From  the  Richmond.  Va.,  Dispatch,  August  19,  1894.] 

COMPANY  A,  FIFTEENTH  VIRGINIA  INFANTRY, 
CONFEDERATE  STATES  ARMY. 


A  Valuable  Annotated  Roll  of  that  Organization  from  Richmond,  Virginia. 


The  subjoined  very  complete  roll  of  Company  A,  Fifteenth  Vir- 
ginia Regiment,  was  prepared  by  Captain  M.  W.  Hazlewood,  who 
would  be  glad  to  be  advised  of  any  mistakes  in  it.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Captain  Hazlewood  accounts  for  nearly  all  the  men  who 
enlisted  in  his  company,  and  his  work  furnishes  valuable  suggestions 
to  others  who  may  be  preparing  material  in  aid  of  the  movement  to 
secure  a  complete  roster  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  Confederate 
army.  When  copies  of  the  rolls  in  the  War  Records  Office  at 
Washington  shall  have  been  secured,  such  private  rolls  as  Captain 
Hazlewood  has  made  will  prove  very  valuable  in  revising  and  anno- 
tating them. 

The  company  was  mustered  into  service  April  23,  1861,  by  Inspec- 
tor-General John  B.  Baldwin.  It  was  recruited  on  Church  Hill,  and 
assigned  by  Colonel  Baldwin  to  the  "  Thirty-third  Regiment  of 
Light  Infantry." 
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The  company  volunteered  in  response  to  the  call  of  Governor 
Letcher,  for  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  enlisted  for  the 
war.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1861,  the  company  left  for  the  Peninsula, 
as  a  part  of  the  Third  Virginia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Thomas  P. 
August.  After  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  the  regiment  was  known  as 
the  Fifteenth. 

The  figures  opposite  the  names  stand  for  the  ages  of  the  men: 

COMPANY    A,    FIFTEENTH    VIRGINIA,    C.    S.    A. 

John  Wilder  Atkinson,  captain;  31.  Served  till  reorganization  in 
1862;  promoted  colonel  in  heavy  artillery. 

Benjamin  F.  Cocke,  first  lieutenant;  32.     Resigned  in  1861. 

John  E.  Bradley,  second  lieutenant;  32.  Served  till  reorganiza- 
tion in  1862. 

William  O.  Acree,  second  lieutenant;  27.     Died  in  1861. 

James  C.  Atkinson,  first  sergeant;  24.  Promoted  lieutenant  in 
1861 ;  served  till  reorganization. 

Samuel  Michaels,  second  sergeant;  20.     Discharged  in  1861. 

James  Walker  Dabney,  third  sergeant;  21.  Promoted  first  ser- 
geant;  promoted  lieutenant;  and  served  till  reorganization. 

Gideon  W.  Morris,  fourth  sergeant;  25.  Prisoner  at  Sharpsburg; 
wounded  May  14,  1864;  prisoner  April  i,  1865. 

James  Fox,  first  corporal;  22.  Wounded  at  Sharpsburg;  second 
sergeant. 

James  H.  Burch,  second  corporal;  38.     Discharged  in  1862. 

William  Booker  Robinson,  third  corporal;  22.  Discharged  in 
1862. 

William  L.  Smith,  fourth  corporal;  21.  Elected  second  lieuten- 
ant in  1862 ;  promoted  first  lieutenant,  May  16,  1864. 

PRIVATES. 

Charles  W.  Alvis;  22.  Shot  accidentally,  May,  1861;  never 
reported  afterwards. 

Henry  C.  Atkins;  18.     Discharged. 

A.  M.  Atkinson;  18. 

William  R.  Atkinson;  21 

John  C.  Bethel;  25.  Wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  5,  1864,  and 
died  in  hospital. 

William}.  Baker;  18. 

James  Boswell ;  19.     Accidentally  killed  in  1861. 
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William  A.  Brown  ;  21. 

William  J.  Brown  ;  20.     Discharged. 

James  R.  Bush;  23. 

John  W.  Bush  ;  21. 

Christopher  C.  Brooke ;  23. 

Wiley  A.  Blankinship;  18.  Appointed  sergeant;  wounded  at 
Drewry's  Bluff,  May  16,  1864. 

Parker  D.  Bailey;   18.      Discharged- 

Thomas  G.  Blunt;  21.     Transferred  to  navy. 

John  W.  Bradley  ;  32.     Discharged. 

John  R.Bradley;  22.  Elected  second  lieutenant  in  1862;  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant,  February  10,  1864;  killed  at  Drewry's  Bluff. 

James  M.  Barlow;  23.     Died  in  1861. 

George  W.  Brooke;  21.     Killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

Arthur  P.  Chalk;   17.     Detached  on  signal  corps. 

Christopher  C.  Cherry ;  22.  Wounded  at  Sharpsburg,  and  died 
of  wounds  in  Maryland;  first  sergeant. 

Stephen  J.  Childrey  ;  21. 

George  T.  Catlett ;  23. 

Robert  H.  Clayton;  21.     Transferred  to  navy. 

Thomas  J.  Crabbin  ;  31.  Supposed  to  have  died  in  hospital  near 
Winchester,  in  1862. 

Thomas  B.  Chamberlayne ;  18.  Detached  as  teamster.  Not 
accounted  for. 

Richard  S.  Denny;  17.     Did  not  serve. 

John  B.  Dodd;   19.     Sergeant;  killed  at  Drewry's  Bluff. 

Thomas  Duke  ;  19.     Discharged. 

Alonzo  M.  Duke;  22.  Led  charge  on  Hewlett  line,  June  16, 
1864;  made  corporal  July  i,  1864. 

Robert  A.  Day;  17.     Wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 

Foster  P.  Galley;  33.  First  sergeant;  wounded  at  Dinwiddie 
Court  House,  March  31,  1865. 

Theophilus  P.  Gill;  21.     Not  accounted  for. 

Joseph  B.  Garthright;  19.     Wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 

Joseph  A.  Gill;  18.     Died  in  1861. 

John  Henry  Gill;  31.  Wounded  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House, 
March  31,  1865. 

John  T.  Grubbs;  22.  Died  at  Chimborazo  Hospital,  March,  1863. 
George  E.  Goddin ;  18.  Wounded  May  16,  1864;  died  at  Win- 
der Hospital,  May  17,  1864. 
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James  T.  Gentry;  19.     Wounded  May  16,  1864. 

Francis  Gamier  ;  19.     Accidently  wounded  in  1861;  discharged. 

Thomas  N.  Goodman  ;  25.     Discharged. 

William  J.  Gregory;  21.     Did  not  serve. 

Martin  W.  Hazlewood;  28.  Appointed  first  sergeant  in  1861; 
elected  first  lieutenant,  April  23,  1862;  promoted  captain,  February 
10,  1864. 

Joseph  P.  Heath  ;  34.     Discharged. 

Christopher  A.  Hibble;  32.     Discharged. 

George  H.  Howard;  39.     Not  accounted  for. 

Joseph  A.  Howard;  17.     Not  accounted  for. 

James  A.  Hardie  ;  34. 

Thomas  Hardin  ;  18. 

Patrick  H.  Hall;  19.  Wounded  at  Sharpsburg  ;  appointed  first 
sergeant;  promoted  second  lieutenant,  May  16,  1864. 

Julius  W.  Herbert;  22.     Wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 

John  W.  Johnson  ;  22.     Not  accounted  for. 

Charles  Keppler;   19.     Killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

John  Kane;  18. 

Charles  Thomas  Lockett;  21.  Wounded  at  Sharpsburg,  and 
died  in  Staunton. 

Hugh  Michaels  ;   18.     Discharged. 

George  W.  Manning;  19.  Wounded  at  Suffolk,  and  leg  ampu- 
tated. 

William  H.  H.  Mason;   19.     Wounded  at  Drewry's  Bluff. 

Newton  M.  Meredith;  21.  Killed  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House, 
March  31,  1865. 

Anderson  L.  Morris;   19. 

Andrew  H.  Mountcastle;  21. 

Albert  W.  Mountcastle;  27.     Died  in  1862. 

William  H.  Manning;  20.     Wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 

Stephen  B.  Mays;  27.     Not  accounted  for. 

William  M.  Miller;  22.     Not  accounted  for. 

Albert  W.  Pearman  ;  20.     Not  accounted  for. 

William  F.  Pearman;  21.     Died  in  1862. 

George  W.  Richardson;  18. 

Henry  Schwalmeyer;  19. 

Henry  T.  Scherer;  21.  Captured  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and  carried 
to  Point  Lookout. 

Robert  R.  Smith;  18.  Corporal;  wounded  at  Sharpsburg;  killed 
at  Drewry's  Bluff. 
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Richard  N.  Spraggins;  21.     Transferred  to  navy. 
Jacob  F.  Seigle  ;  18. 

William  S.  Taylor  ;  18.     Killed  at  Drewry's  Bluff. 
James  L.  Taliaferro  ;  21.  Discharged. 
Thomas  M.  Tiller;  26.     Died  May  14,  1863. 
Edward  C.  Trainham;  38.     Discharged. 
Thomas  E.  Valentine  ;  21.     Wounded  at  Cold  Harbor. 
John  V.  Willis;  17. 

Patrick  H.  Woodward ;  19.  Not  accounted  for. 
Charles  B.  Watkins  ;  18.     Transferred  to  artillery. 
William  H.  Wise;   19.     Detached  as  teamster. 
William    Withey;    20.      Not   accounted   for;   supposed    to    have 
joined  cavalry. 

John  R.  Wyatt ;  22.     Detached  as  scout. 
John  W.  Waters  ;  24. 

NAMES    OMITTED    BY    INSPECTOR-GENERAL,    BUT    REPORTED 
APRIL    23,   l86l. 

William  D.  Brown;   18.     Wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 
John  H.   Hagan;  19.     Sergeant.     Captured  at  Sharpsburg,  and 
exchanged.     Not  accounted  for. 

VOLUNTEER    RECRUITS   IN    l86l-*2. 

Thomas  Lipscomb  (musician);  17.     Not  accounted  for. 

John  E.  Parrish;  20.  Wounded  at  Sharpsburg;  appointed  ser- 
geant; promoted  ensign  of  regiment. 

Thomas  F.  Hall;  19.     Last  reported  as  prisoner. 

J.  H.  Trueheart;  18.  Assigned  from  Camp  Lee,  June  4,  1864; 
not  accounted  for. 

Reuben  O.  Burch ;  17.     Enlisted  March  31,  1862. 

J.  W.  Birchett;  18.  Enlisted  March  14,  1862.  Not  accounted 
for. 

A.  C.  Ellington;  17.  Enlisted  March  21,  1862.  Appointed  cor- 
poral. 

John  T.  Schwalmeyer;  17.  Enlisted  March  14,  1862.  Wounded 
at  Sharpsburg. 

Eugene  H.  Willis;  20.  Enlisted  April  16,  1862.  Transferred  to 
Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry,  September  7,  1863. 
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Patrick  H.  Wright;  16.     Enlisted  March  21,  1862.     Captured  at 
Five  Forks ;  died  at  Point  Lookout. 

Thomas  B.  Jackson;  17.     Enlisted  March  14,    1862.      Killed  at 
Drewry's  Bluff. 

Edward   B.   Willis;  21.     Enlisted   March   14,    1862.     Discharged 
May  3,  1863. 

Benjamin  F.   Richardson;  20.      Enlisted  March  14,   1862.     Died 
in  Petersburg  April  29,  1863. 

James  S.  Willis;  22.     Enlisted  April  6,  1862.     Sergeant. 

Alonzo  M.  Simons;  20.     Enlisted  1862.     Discharged. 

James  L.  Bradley.     Enlisted  1862.     Transferred  to  city  battery. 

James  A.   Otey;    16.     Enlisted  1862.     Captured  at  Sharpsburg; 
discharged  in  1862. 

George  W.  Otey;  20.     Enlisted  1862.     Killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

Bernard  A.  Wilson.     Enlisted  1862.     Died  in  1862. 

Christopher   C.   Hobson;  20.     Enlisted    1862.      Exchanged  with 
Ed.  B.  Willis. 

George  W.  Smithers  (musician).     Transferred. 

W.  R.  Smith;  17.     Enlisted  April  i,  1864. 

Andrew  J.  Dugar.     Sent  from  Camp  Lee,  August  16,  1862. 

Daniel  H.  Alley.     Sent  from  Camp  Lee,  September  3,  1862. 

James  Burley.     Sent  from  Camp  Lee  a  short  time  before  close  of 
war. 

Alvin  Jude.     Sent  from  Camp  Lee  a  short  time  before  close  of 
war. 

G.  G.  Hedgeman.    Transferred  from  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1863.  and  left  same  day. 

George  Savage.     Sent  from  Richmond  in   1865;  captured  at  Five 
Forks. 

Edward  C.  Warriner.     Not  accounted  for. 

L.  L.  Hudson.     Not  accounted  for. 

Gus  Jude.     Not  accounted  for. 

George  B.  Smith.     Transferred  from  a  Georgia  regiment,  in  ex- 
change for  George  Savage,  but  never  reported. 

Armstrong.     Not  accounted  for. 

—  Nance.     Died  a  few  days  after  assignment. 

SERVED    TO    THE    CLOSE. 

Those  accounted  for  as  having  served  to  the  close  of  the  war  are 
as  follows: 
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G.  W.  Morris,  James  Fox,  William  L.  Smith,  A.  M.  Atkinson,* 
William  R.  Atkinson,  William  J.  Baker,  William  A.  Brown,  James 
R.  Bush,  John  W.  Bush,  C.  C.  Brooke,  W.  A.  Blankinship,  A.  P. 
Chalk,*  S.  J.  Childrey,  G.  T.  Catlett,*  A.  M.  Duke*  R.  A.  Day  *  F. 
P.  Galley,  J.  B.  Gathright*  J.  H.  Gill,  J.  T.  Gentry,*  M.  W.  Hazel- 
wood,  J.  A.  Hardie,*  Thomas  Hardin,*  P.  H.  Hall,  J.  W.  Herbert, 
John  Kane,  G.  W.  Manning,  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  A.  L.  Morris,  A.  H. 
Mountcastle,  W.  H.  Manning,  G.  W.  Richardson,  H.  Schwalmeyer, 
H.  T.  Scherer,  J.  F.  Seigle,  T.  E.  Valentine,*  J.  V.  Willis,  W.  H. 
Wise,  John  R.  Wyatt,  John  W.  Waters,  W.  D.  Brown,  John  E. 
Parrish,  R.  O.  Burch,  A.  C.  Ellington,  J.  T.  Schwalmeyer,  P.  H. 
Wright,  J.  S.  Willis,  W.  R.  Smith,  A.  J.  Dugar,  D.  H.  Alley, 
James  Burley,  Alvin  Jude. 


[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Star,  July  21,  1894.] 

WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


Col.  W.  R.  Aylett's  Address  Before  Pickett  Camp 


In  Behalf  of  a    Monument  to  the  Women   of  the  Southern   Confederacy. 


The  following  eloquent  and  touching  address  was  delivered  by  Colonel 
William  R.  Aylett  before  Pickett  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  in  Rich- 
mond, on  the  evening  of  July  2,  1894.  A  fitting  memorial  in  this  our 
"City  of  Monuments"  to  the  sublime  devotion  of  our  noble  women,  is 
assured  in  the  pledge  of  the  Richmond  Howitzers,  and  will,  ere  long,  be  a 
grand  realization. 

On  the  evening  of  October  isth  an  entertainment  was  given  in  Frede- 
ricksburg,  Va.,  to  raise  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Ann  Cox,  who,  "at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  surrendered  all 
the  comfort  of  her  father's  home,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband, 
who  was  a  member  of  Company  A,  Thirteenth  Virginia  Regiment,  until  the 
flag  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  furled  at  Appomattox.  No  march 
was  too  long  or  weather  too  inclement  to  deter  this  patriotic  woman  from 
doing  what  she  considered  to  be  her  duty.  She  was  with  her  company  and 
regiment  on  their  two  forays  into  Maryland,  and  her  ministering  hand  car- 
ried comfort  to  many  a  wounded  and  worn  soldier.  While  Company  A  was 

*Died  since  the  war. 
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the  object  of  her  untiring  solicitude,  no  Confederate  ever  asked  assistance 
from  Mrs.  Cox  but  it  was  cheerfully  rendered. 

"  She  marched  as  the  infantry  did,  seldom  taking  advantage  of  offered  rides 
in  ambulances  and  wagon  trains.  When  Mrs.  Cox  died,  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  her  latest  expressed  wish  that  she  be  buried  with  military  honors, 
and.  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  her  wish  was  carried  out.  Her  funeral  took 
place  on  a  bright  autumn  Sunday,  and  the  entire  town  turned  out  to  do 
honor  to  this  noble  woman. 

"The  camps  that  have  undertaken  the  erection  of  this  monument  do  honor 
themselves  in  thus  commemorating  the  virtues  of  the  heroine,  Lucy  Ann 
Cox." 

My  Comrades  of  Picked  Camp,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  beautiful  sentiment  which  has  called  into  existence  Camp 
Pickett,  Camp  Lee  and  all  other  kindred  Confederate  Camps  in  our 
land,  touches  the  heart  and  commends  itself  to  posterity. 

In  honoring  our  dead  heroes;  in  erecting  a  monument  to  our  fallen 
braves  and  chief  in  Hollywood;  in  building  a  cottage  at  Soldiers' 
Home;  in  providing  for  our  sick  and  destitute  old  soldiers;  in  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  our  noble  dead,  and  in  decking  their 
graves  with  sweet  and  lovely  flowers  as  the  circling  seasons  pass,  we 
have  earned  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  in  all  this  we  have  been  aided  by  an  influence  and  agency 
equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  our  own.  Though  lar  in  rear  of  the 
line  of  battle,  that  line  could  not  have  been  formed  nor  maintained 
without  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  this  agency — a  power  direct, 
vital  and  all-pervading.  I  allude  to  the  typical  woman  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy. 

While  our  beloved  Southland  is  historic  and  glorious  from  the 
monuments  to  our  generals  and  soldiers,  which  proclaim  to  unborn 
generations  and  future  ages  the  valor  of  our  men,  there  is  nothing  in 
marble,  granite  or  brass  to  immortalize  the  courage,  fortitude — nay, 
heroism  of  the  women  of  the  South. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  monument  was  completed  to  the  memory 
of  the  mother  of  George  Washington,  about  one  hundred  years  after 
it  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  at  last,  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  her  own  sex. 

It  is  to  ask  you  to-night  that  I  come  to  aid  a  movement  that  shall 
give  to  the  women  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  a  monument  worthy 
of  their  beauty,  fortitude,  love,  suffering,  heroism  and  holiness. 
Was  there  ever  a  nobler  or  dearer  subject? 

In  selecting  such  a  topic  I  feel  that  I  come  close  to  your  homes 
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and  hearts,  and  that  in  its  discussion  I  can  dispense  with  the  bor- 
rowed charms  of  rhetoric,  and  that  the  theme  itself  will  bring  before 
us  the  angelic  forms  and  faces  of  mother,  sister,  daughter,  wife, 
sweetheart,  and  will  thus  possess  a  mute  eloquence  of  its  own,  which 
in  your  willing  ears,  at  least,  will  fill  out  the  faltering  accents  of  the 
speaker.  Given  to  us  by  God  as  a  help-mate,  the  handmaiden  of 
Christian  civilization,  have  we  honored  or  exalted  our  women,  even 
as  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  Egyptians  did  ? 

In  their  pagan  mythology  and  religion  they  worshipped  their 
women,  in  their  goddesses,  as  much  as  their  men,  in  their  gods;  and 
temples  and  statues  filled  their  cities  to  Juno,  Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta 
and  Ceres,  as  much  as  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Mars,  Mercury,  Vulcan 
and  Apollo.  There  was  not  a  wood  or  murmuring  stream  that  was 
not  presided  over  by  some  beauteous  nymph  as  its  tutelary  divinity, 
assigned  by  Jove.  All  this  has  passed  away  with  the  peoples  and 
empires  of  the  past,  and  perished  from  the  earth.  The  nymphs  and 
goddesses  no  longer  sing  with  the  birds  from  the  woods,  nor  impress 
their  music  upon  the  murmuring  brooks  as  they  go  singing  on  to 
the  sea  through  the  ancient  forests.  While  this  is  so,  yet  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Christian  world  seeks  Heaven  through  the  mediation 
of  a  Jewish  woman,  and  her  image  appears  in  every  Catholic  church 
and  home,  the  noble  Christian  substitute  for  the  pagan  gods  and 
goddesses.  The  mother  of  the  Saviour  has  taken  the  place  of 
fabled  mythology.  But  in  this  broad  Protestant  land  the  only  monu- 
ments erected  to  woman,  except  Mary  Washington,  lately  finished, 
are  the  obelisk  or  Cleopatra's  needle,  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
city,  and  the  great  statue  of  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,"  at 
the  mouth  of  New  York  harbor — one  given  us  by  the  French,  and 
the  other  sent  us  by  the  Egyptians;  the  one  perpetuating  the  mem- 
ory of  a  bad  woman,  Caesar's  and  Mark  Anthony's  mistress,  and 
the  other  representing  a  pagan  goddess,  in  whose  name  all  the 
agonies,  bloodshed  and  horror  of  the  French  Revolution  were  per- 
petuated. But  while  the  vices  of  an  Egyptian  woman  speaks  in  one, 
and  the  social  and  political  throes  and  orgies  of  a  great  and  noble 
people,  seeking  freedom  and  its  blessings  through  oceans  of  blood 
and  slaughter,  speak  to  us  through  the  other,  yet,  until  this  Mary 
Washington  monument,  unveiled  the  other  day,  there  was  no  monu- 
ment to  an  American  woman. 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  first  recognition  of  woman  in  a  monu- 
ment on  the  American  continent  comes  to  us  in  a  Virginia  woman 
and  on  Virginia  soil  ! 
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The  monument  to  Mary  Washington  proclaims  the  virtues  of  the 
women  of  the  Revolution,  represented  in  the  mother  of  that  great 
Virginian,  who,  while  his  little  army  was  shivering  and  almost  starved 
at  Valley  Forge,  with  our  liberties  at  their  last  gasp,  crossed  the 
Delaware  on  that  dark  and  stormy  Christmas  night  and  through 
snow  and  ice,  marked  by  the  bloody  footsteps  of  his  men,  waked  the 
frozen  echoes  of  the  morning  with  the  thunder  of  his  guns  and  the 
sound  of  a  great  victory,  and  thus  poured  the  living  tide  of  hope 
into  the  bosoms  of  our  forefathers. 

While  there  are  monuments  to  him — one  the  highest  on  earth; 
while  a  monument  has  lately  gone  up  to  his  mother;  while  monu- 
ments to  our  heroes  stand  all  over  the  land,  yet  we  want  a  monu- 
ment in  which  should  be  represented  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters  of  R.  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
Jubal  A.  Early,  G.  T.  Beauregard,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  George  E.  Pick- 
ett,  Fitz  Lee,  and  all  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of 
the  Confederate  Soldiers,  living  and  dead;  in  short,  to  the  "  Confede- 
rate Woman,"  looking  as  she  did,  when,  with  fair  hands  and  bright 
eyes,  she  worked  the  banners  and  gave  them  to  the  boys  to  be  un- 
furled in  the  bloody  tempest;  looking  as  she  did  when  the  shouts  of 
victory  throbbed  her  true,  loving  heart  and  flushed  her  cheeks; 
looking  as  she  did  when  bad  news  reached  her,  and  with  anxious 
face  and  downcast  eyes  she  waited  for  the  impending  calamity;  look- 
ing as  she  did  when  she  met  the  pale,  cold  face  of  the  loved  one — 
father,  husband,  brother,  or  son — kissed  his  wan  cheek,  oh!  so  cold, 
bathed  it  with  her  tears,  while  prayers,  with  inarticulate  sobs,  shook 
her  angelic  frame;  looking  as  she  did  in  the  Nitre  and  Mining  Bu- 
reau, making  gunpowder;  in  the  arsenals,  making  cartridges  and 
filling  shells;  in  the  hospitals,  preparing  bandadges  and  lint,  and 
dressing  wounds;  closing  the  eyes  of  the  poor  dead  boys,  whose 
mothers  were  in  the  far  South;  looking  as  she  did  in  the  night  and 
darkness  of  the  tempest  of  disaster  and  defeat,  a  glorified  saint, 
wrapped  in  prayer,  and  ascending  to  Heaven,  like  the  last  ray  of 
sunshine  lingering  on  the  cloud  before  the  burst  of  the  cyclone,  the 
hissing  lightning  and  the  crashing  thunder. 

The  very  existence  and  greatness  of  Virginia  were  due,  on  two 
occasions,  to  woman's  love  and  courage.  Who  can  forget  the  act 
of  that  fair  Indian  maiden,  who  first  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith, 
and  three  years  afterwards  came  alone  through  miles  of  tangled 
wilderness,  on  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  to  warn  the  colonists 
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of  Jamestown  of  the  coming  of  her  people.  But  for  her  love  and 
mercy  the  last  white  man  in  Virginia  would  have  perished.  Let  it 
also  be  remembered,  when  on  another  occasion  the  colonists  at 
Jamestown  were  about  to  return  to  England  in  despair,  they  heard 
that  ninety  virtuous,  young,  handsome  girls  were  coming  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  that  had  dared  the  dangers  of  the  great  deep  to  reach 
Virginia. 

The  colonists  at  Jamestown  determined  to  await  their  arrival.  In 
a  short  time  they  all  got  husbands.  Domestic  ties  were  formed, 
virtuous  sentiments  and  habits  of  thrift  ensued,  and  the  tide  of  im- 
migration swelled,  i  he  men  had  something  to  live  for  and  die  for, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  great  coming  Commonwealth  were  laid 
deep  and  everlasting. 

De  Tocqueville,  that  wise  and  acute  Frenchman  who  wrote  the 
best  commentary  on  our  institutions,  people  and  country  which  has 
ever  been  penned,  after  travelling  and  residing  for  several  years  in 
America,  remarked,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  an  enthusiast,  that  if  he 
were  asked  to  what  he  attributed  the  growth,  greatness,  prosperity 
and  strength  of  the  American  people,  his  reply  would  be,  "  I  ascribe 
it  all  to  the  superiority  of  their  women." 

That  strength  and  courage  which  she  displays  in  aiding  us  in 
founding  States  and  Empires  will  melt  at  times  into  tenderness  and 
love,  which  seem  borrowed  from  Heaven  and  the  angels. 

Who  has  not  had  his  heart  touched  and  his  eyes  moistened  by  the 
lines  of  Scott's  famous  poem  ?  When  Marmion  lay  gasping  for  his 
last  breath  on  Flodden  Field,  deserted  by  the  pages  and  squires  his 
nails  had  nursed  and  fed,  without  a  friend  to  close  his  fading  eyes, 
to  bathe  his  gory  face,  or  slake  his  dying  thirst,  the  injured  Clave, 
struck  with  a  spark  of  divine  pity  which  extinguished  every  feeling 
of  resentment,  discharged  offices  which  the  ingratitude  of  man  de- 
nied to  a  benefactor.  How  true  are  the  lines! 

"  O,  woman  !  in  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  quivering  aspen  made, 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

Once  during  the  war  when  the  lines  of  the  enemy  separated  me 
from  my  home,  I  was  an  inmate  of  my  brother's  Richmond  home 
while  suffering  from  a  wound.  As  soon  as  I  could  walk  about  a  lit- 
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tie  my  first  steps  were  directed  to  Seabrook's  Hospital  to  see  some 
of  my  dear  comrades  who  were  worse  wounded  than  I. 

While  sitting  by  the  cot  of  a  friend,  who  was  soon  to  "  pass  over 
the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,"  I  witnessed  a  scene 
that  I  can  hardly  ever  think  of  without  quickened  pulse  and  moist 
eye.  A  beautiful  boy,  too  young  to  fight  and  die,  and  a  member  of 
an  Alabama  regiment,  was  dying  from  a  terrible  wound  a  few  feet  off. 
His  mother  had  been  telegraphed  for  at  his  request.  In  the  wild 
delirium  of  his  dying  moments  he  had  been  steadily  calling  for  her, 
"Oh,  mother,  come,  do  come  quickly!"  Then,  under  the  influence 
of  opiates  given  to  smooth  his  entrance  into  eternal  rest,  he  dozed 
and  slumbered. 

The  thunders  of  the  great  guns  along  the  lines  of  the  immortal 
Lee  roused  him  up.  Just  then  his  dying  eye  rested  upon  one  of  the 
lovely  matrons  of  Richmond  advancing  toward  him.  His  reeling 
brain  and  distempered  imagination  mistook  her  for  his  mother. 
Raising  himself  up,  with  a  wild,  delirious  cry  of  joy,  which  rang 
throughout  the  hospital,  he  cried:  "Oh,  mother,  mother!  I  knew 
you  would  come!  I  knew  you  would  come!  I  can  die  easy  now;" 
and  she,  humoring  his  illusion,  let  him  fall  upon  her  bosom,  and  he 
died  happy  in  her  arms,  her  tears  flowing  for  him  as  if  he  had  been 
her  own  son. 

When  we  reflect  how  much  our  women  did  and  suffered  during 
the  war,  the  wonder  is  that  no  monument  has  risen  sooner  to  their 
memory.  Were  we  to  go  into  Hollywood  and  Oakwood,  those  si- 
lent "  Cities  of  the  dead,"  and  see  all  the  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  men  and  none  to  the  women,  it  would  strike  us  as 
very  strange.  No  less  strange  would  it  be  if  the  heroes  of  our  lost 
cause  should  have  all  the  monuments  and  the  heroines  none. 

The  barbaric  idea  that  woman  should  occupy  a  subordinate  and 
inferior  position  in  the  civilization  of  the  world  has  long  since  ex- 
ploded. Miss  Hopkins  a  few  weeks  ago  became  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Western  State  Hospital,  and  Belva  Lockwood 
has  entered  the  works  of  the  Virginia  Bar.  As  clerks,  cashiers,  and 
employees  of  our  State  and  Federal  Governments,  and  as  successful 
teachers,  novelists,  and  journalists  they  have  come  fully  to  the  front, 
and  they  have  come  to  stay.  As  telegraphers  and  'phone-keepers 
their  soft  fingers  and  gentle  voices  send  angelic  sounds  along  the 
cold  wires,  thrilling  under  their  magic  touch  like  whispered  music, 
passing  from  earth  to  Heaven.  In  the  pulpit  she  has  spoken  with 


inspired  voice,  and  on  the  stage  the  great  actresses  are  equal  to  the 
great  actors.  The  doctrine  no  longer  prevails  that  the  only  thing 
woman  can  do  is  to  bear  children,  rock  the  cradle,  and  attend  to  the 
kitchen,  fowls  and  washing.  While  I  do  not  want  her  to  unsex  her- 
self, I  will  say,  whatever  she  wants  to  do  in  the  struggle  for  bread 
and  life,  lend  her  a  helping  hand,  and  bid  her  "  God  speed!  "  And 
the  man  who  grudges  her  this  should  swap  his  trousers  for  her  bal- 
moral. 

I  claim  for  Camp  Pickett  the  paternity  of  the  first  public  expres- 
sion in  form  of  a  Confederate  woman's  monument.  On  the  i6th  of 
January,  1890,  in  an  address  made  by  me.  upon  the  presentation  of 
General  Pickett's  portrait  to  this  camp  by  Mrs.  Jennings,  as  my  re- 
marks, published  in  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of  xyth  of  January, 
1890,  will  show,  I  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  women  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  you  applauded  the 
suggestion.  Hut  this  idea,  and  the  execution  of  it,  is  something  in 
which  none  of  us  should  claim  exclusive  glory  and  ownership.  The 
monument  should  be  carried  not  alone  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  engineers  and  sailors  of  the  Confederacy, 
but  should  be  urged  forward  by  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  whole 
South.  And  wherever  a  northern  man  has  a  southern  wife  (and  a 
good  many  northern  men  of  taste  have  them)  let  him  help,  too,  for 
God  never  gave  him  a  nobler  or  richer  blessing.  The  place  for  such 
a  monument,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  by  the  side  of  the  Confede- 
rate soldier  on  Libby  Hill.  It  is  not  well  for  a  man  to  be  alone,  nor 
woman  either.  To  place  her  elsewhere  would  make  a  perpetual  stag 
of  him,  and  a  perpetual  wall-flower  of  her.  Companions  in  glory 
and  suffering;  let  them  go  down  the  corridors  of  time  side  by  side, 
the  representatives  of  a  race  of  heroes  and  heroines. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  Guizot  in  his  history  of  civilization  that 
as  the  women  of  a  nation  are  elevated  so  the  nation  is  elevated,  and 
that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  woman  measures  the  march  of 
civilization. 

Let  us  prove  the  truth  of  the  great  philosopher's  words  in  all  the 
coming  years  of  our  united  land.  The  time  is  most  propitious  for 
our  resolution  and  action.  We  live  now  with  our  faces  to  the  rising 
sun.  Behind  us  are  the  joys,  griefs  and  glories  of  the  past,  check- 
ered with  light  and  shade.  Before  us  are  the  hopes,  fortunes  and 
splendors  of  our  future,,  bright  and  dazzling  in  our  front.  Peace  has 
its  victories  no  less  than  war. 
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The  pen  is  now  mightier  than  the  sword  and  rifle.  The  empire  of 
Aristotle  has  married  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  moral  forces  are 
overcoming  physical.  "  Grim  visaged  war  has  smoothed  his  wrinkled 
front,"  and  the  men  we  once  sought  to  slay  we  greet  now  with  a 
brother's  grasp.  The  Union  is  ours,  too.  The  great  guns  are 
dumb,  the  dust  has  settled  on  the  drums,  and  the  bugles  ring  out 
their  clarion  notes  for  the  charge  no  more  along  the  embattled  lines. 
Peace  once  more  spreads  her  wings  over  the  land,  hallowed  and 
consecrated  to  freedom  as  the  home  ol  the  free.  Hell  is  too  cool  a 
place,  and  eternity  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  punish  those,  whether 
they  be  North  or  South,  who,  for  selfish  purpose  and  political  capi- 
tal, keeps  alive  the  feeling  that  drenched  our  land  with  blood  and 
filled  it  with  grief,  mourning  widows,  orphans  and  graves. 

Speaking  here  to-night,  I  know  I  represent,  my  dear  comrades,  the 
brave  men  and  beauteous  women  who  surround  me,  when  I  say  that 
we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  banner  we  once  followed  and  unworthy 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  if  we  were  not,  twenty-nine  years  after  Appomat- 
tox,  as  loyal  to  the  country  and  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  as  any 
northern  man  living  or  dead.  Brave  men  do  not  bear  malice,  nor 
cherish  revenge  and  hate,  after  peace  and  reconciliation  with  their 
brethren.  The  South  breeds  no  men  of  that  sort.  Cowards  and 
devils  only  do  that,  and  only  cowards  and  devils  can  object  to  the 
tears,  flowers  and  monuments  which  we  bestow  upon  our  dead, 
whose  heroic  dust  and  ashes  are  all  now  left  for  us  to  mourn  and  to 
honor.  We  have  met  the  brave  men  of  the  North  since  the  war  at 
Gettysburg,  here,  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  their  hearts, 
like  ours,  are  in  the  right  place. 

All  around  us  we  can  hear  the  rush  of  steamers,  the  thunder  of 
locomotives,  the  whispering  of  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  the 
ceaseless  din  of  mighty  manufactories,  whose  cyclopean  fires  and 
workman  shake  the  land  like  the  ponderous  hammers  of  Vulcan  in 
his  fabled  furnaces  beneath  Mount  /Ktna. 

The  tremendous  power  which  Franklin  led  from  the  clouds  by  a 
kite  string,  which,  with  blinding  flash  and  crashing  thunder-bolt, 
rends  the  tall  monarchs  of  the  forest  and  shivers  the  rocky  summit 
of  the  mountain,  now  moves,  bridled,  bitted  and  belled,  with  harmless 
hum  and  scintillation  along  your  crowded  streets,  an  unseen  giant  of 
infinite  power  and  boundless  strength,  yoked  by  the  wondrous 
hand  of  science  to  your  coaches,  as  obedient  to  the  touch  of  the 
reins  and  more  docile  with  the  burden  of  manhood  and  beauty  than 
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the  dumb  animals  which  once  staggered  laboriously  along  your 
thoroughfares.  Startling  are  the  achievements  of  our  race  and  age, 
and  Virginia  (God  bless  her!)  and  the  great  South  stand  in  the  fore- 
front of  advancing  civilization  and  mighty  empires.  Vast  steamers 
now  run  from  West  Point  and  Newport  News  to  Europe,  and  as 
they  dash  through  the  capes  to  the  sea,  moved  by  a  power  which  is 
but  a  bucketful  of  its  own  brine,  sending  towards  Heaven  gigantic 
columns  of  smoke  and  lashing  the  mighty  deep  into  snowy  foam  all 
around  the  pathway  through  the  billows,  they  look  like  calumets  of 
peace  which  nations  interchange  as  the  eternal  pledges  of  amity  and 
friendship,  never  to  be  broken. 

The  passenger  locomotive  which  left  here  this  morning  ere  midday 
has  scaled  the  mountain  slope,  rushed  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
tunneled  monster  that  once  stood  in  the  path  of  human  progress, 
and  as  night  and  darkness  thicken  in  its  front  it  is  now  lighting  up 
the  rolling  praries  beyond  the  Alleghanies  with  the  fierce  glare  of  its 
great,  fiery  eye,  and  by  to-morrow's  noon  it  will  cool  its  heated  limbs 
by  the  banks  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters." 

Our  mountains  are  opening  to  their  base  and  giving  up  their 
ancient  treasures,  "  the  cataract  has  ceased  to  blow  its  trumpet  from 
the  steep  to  charm  the  ear  of  listening  poets,"  and  lends  its  mighty 
hand  to  turn  our  mills,  float  our  ships,  and  furnish  the  light  and 
power  of  electricity.  Steam,  with  gleaming  front,  giant  form  and 
brazen  throat,  sounds  the  trumpets  of  civilization  along  all  our 
echoing  shores,  and  stretches  forth  its  vaporous  sceptre  over  the 
swelling  tide,  proclaiming  to  the  world  our  triumphs  over  the  great- 
est physical  agencies  of  the  universe. 

But  while  we  view  the  grand  procession  as  it  moves  with  majestic 
steps  along  the  path  of  human  progress,  let  us  not  forget  to  honor, 
glorify  and  immortalize  "  Heaven's  last  best  gift  to  man,"  the  loving 
partner  of  our  hearts,  homes,  joys  and  sufferings.  Let  us  place  her 
high  up  by  the  side  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  on  the  eternal  and 
imperishable  granite  of  our  own  native  hills.  Let  her  stand  thus  in 
sight  of  the  battlefields  and  monuments  that  commemorate  the 
deeds  and  perpetrate  the  memories  of  Virginia's  statesmen  and 
heroes,  proclaiming  to  all  future  ages  and  generations  how  the  people 
of  this  State  and  of  the  South  love,  cherish  and  honor  the  truth, 
courage,  constancy  and  fortitude  of  the  women  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, who  followed  the  banner  of  the  "  Lost  Cause"  with  hope 
and  pride,  and  tears  and  prayers,  from  Big  Bethel  to  Appomattox. 
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Let  her  stand  there  as  long  as  the  winds  of  autumn  shall  sigh 
gently  and  sadly  over  the  graves  of  the  buried  valor  in  Hollywood 
and  Oakwood,  and  deck  them  with  the  russet  and  golden  splendor 
of  falling  leaves.  Let  her  stand  there  as  long  as  winter  comes  with 
icy  fingers  to  touch  the  soldiers'  graves  with  frost,  and  wrap  them 
with  the  pure  and  spotless  winding  sheet  of  its  snows.  And  Itt  her, 
from  her  lofty  throne,  welcome  spring,  when,  with  warm  sunshine 
and  lovely  flowers,  she  comes  to  deck  the  sod  which  covers  the 
forms  of  the  men  who  made  the  gray  jacket  a  mantle  of  glory,  and 
the  southern  flag  a  blazing  meteor  in  history,  eternal  in  all  the  annals 
of  fame.  And  when  eventide  shall  come  with  gentle,  vernal  showers, 
just  before  the  sun  sinks  into  his  ocean  bed,  let  his  last  rays  from  the 
West,  coming  across  ocean  and  continent,  passing  over  the  city  of 
the  dead  (Hollywood)  and  of  the  living  (Richmond),  light  up  the 
heroic  forms  in  bronze  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  George  Washington, 
forming,  as  they  reach  the  Confederate  soldier  and  the  Confederate 
woman,  through  the  falling  rain,  a  gorgeous  rainbow,  spanning  the 
whole  eastern  sky,  a  heavenly  crown  for  the  brave  man  and  lovely 
woman  standing  there,  glorious  in  the  bow  and  sunshine  of  hope, 
and  refulgent  in  the  promise  of  immortality. 


[From  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Appeal-Avalanche,  June  30,  1894.] 

A  MOTHER  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Chapman  Gordon  Law. 


Just  upon  the  eve  of  preparations  by  ex-Confederates  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  a  becoming  manner  and  spirit,  the  sad  news  is 
announced  of  the  death  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Law,  known  all  over 
the  South  as  one  of  the  mothers  of  the  Confederacy.  She  was  also 
truly  a  mother  in  Israel,  in  the  highest  Christian  sense.  Her  life  had 
been  closely  connected  with  that  of  many  leading  actors  in  the  late 
great  Civil  War,  in  which  she,  too,  took,  in  her  quiet  way,  an  influ- 
ential part. 

She  passed  away,  June  28th,  at  Idlewild,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Memphis,  nearly  eighty-nine  years  of  age. 

She  was  born  on  the  River  Yadkin,  in   Wilkes  County,  N.  C., 
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August  27th,  1805,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  doubtless  the 
oldest  person  in  Shelby  County.  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Charity  King.  Her  father,  Chapman  Gordon,  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  under  Generals  Marion  and  Sumter.  She  came  of  a 
long-lived  race  of  people.  Her  mother  lived  to  be  ninety-three 
years  of  age,  and  her  brother,  Rev.  Hezekiah  Herndon  Gordon, 
who  was  the  father  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  now  Senator  from 
Georgia,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

Sallie  Chapman  Gordon  was  married  to  Dr.  John  S.  Law,  near 
Eatonton,  Ga.,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1825.  A  few  years  later  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Forsyth,  Ga.,  and 
her  name  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  rolls  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Memphis,  of  which  church  she  remained  a  mem- 
ber as  long  as  she  lived. 

She  became  an  active  worker  in  hospitals,  and  when  nothing  more 
could  be  done  in  Memphis  she  went  through  the  lines  and  rendered 
substantial  aid  and  comfort  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  Her  services, 
if  fully  recorded,  would  make  a  book.  She  was  so  recognized,  that 
upon  one  occasion  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  30,000  of  his 
bronzed  and  tattered  soldiers  to  pass  in  review  in  her  honor  at  Dai- 
ton.  Such  a  distinction  was,  perhaps,  never  accorded  to  any  other 
woman  in  the  South—  not  even  to  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  or  to  the 
wives  of  great  generals.  Yet,  so  earnest  and  sincere  in  her  work 
was  she  that  she  commanded  the  respect  and  reverence  of  men 
wherever  she  was  known.  After  the  war  she  strove  to  comfort  the 
vanquished  and  encourage  the  down-hearted,  and  continued  in  her 
way  to  do  much  good  work. 

For  a  year  or  more  past  Mrs.  Law  has  been  unable  to  appear  in 
public,  though  two  years  ago  she  could  go  to  church  alone,  or  with 
some  of  her  young  grandchildren.  But  for  a  month  or  two  she  has 
been  failing,  and  her  children  and  friends  realized  that  the  end  of  a 
long,  busy  and  illustrious  life  was  near.  Most  of  her  children,  in- 
cluding Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Law,  of  Darlington,  S.  C.,  have  been  with 
her  as  she  approached  the  final  change.  Finally  she  dropped  off 
into  the  last  sleep,  which  is  death,  and  entered  upon  her  eternal  rest 
and  reward,  leaving  the  fragrant  memory  of  good  deeds,  and  of 
duty  heroically  performed.  Peace  to  her  pure  spirit,  and  all  honor 
to  her  noble  name  ! 


Confederate  Generals.  »;.". 

[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Tinift,  July  z6,  1894.] 

CONFEDERATE  GENERALS. 


Most  of  Them  Passed  Their  Closing  Years  in  Poverty. 


Twenty- Five  Unpensioned  Heroes  Who  Suffered  the  Stings  and  Arrows 
of  Outrageous  Fortune. 


It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  almost  every  Confederate  General  who 
did  not  succumb  to  disease  or  fall  in  battle,  died  in  poverty  he  brought 
on  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  espoused,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Raphael  and  Paul  Semmes  both  died  poor  themselves,  but  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  former  married  a  prosperous  lawyer,  General  Zollicoffer. 
She  left  nothing  to  a  family  of  five  daughters,  four  of  whom,  how- 
ever, married  well.  The  fifth  may  have  done  likewise,  although 
accurate  trace  of  her  has  been  lost.  General  Pillow  left  his  family  so 
poorly  provided  for  that  they  were  compelled  to  sell  his  library  and 
his  house,  also,  although  friends  rebought  it  by  subscription.  Gene- 
ral T.  C.  Hindman  died  penniless,  so  did  General  Dick  Taylor,  and 
his  two  daughters  made  their  home  with  an  aunt.  He  published  a 
book,  but  it  did  not  prove  a  monetary  success,  and  left  him  in  worse 
circumstances  than  before.  Stonewall  Jackson  left  his  wife  and 
daughter  without  means,  but  they  were  reasonably  helped  by  lega- 
cies. General  Polk  left  nothing  to  his  family,  but  his  son,  Dr.  Polk, 
located  in  New  York,  and  built  up  a  very  large  and  profitable  prac- 
tice. General  Forrest,  who  became  a  farmer,  labored  hard  to  succeed 
as  a  planter,  but  at  his  death  left  only  a  meagre  inheritance  to  his 
family.  Mrs.  General  Ewell,  who  died  three  days  after  her  husband, 
owned  a  very  considerable  property  in  St.  Louis,  and  maintained  a 
very  comfortable  establishment.  General  Bragg  left  no  property, 
and  his  widow  went  to  live  with  her  sister  in  New  Orleans.  General 
Hood  was  far  from  being  wealthy,  and  General  S.  Cooper  was 
absolutely  poor.  Major-General  Whiting,  of  Fort  Fisher  fame,  who 
died  in  prison  in  1864,  left  nothing,  and  General  L.  M.  Walker, 
killed  by  Marmaduke  in  a  duel,  left  but  little  to  his  wife. 
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General  Buckner  had  a  varied  experience.  His  wife  owned  large 
tracts  of  unimproved  real  estate  in  Chicago,  which  was  confiscated, 
but  afterward  recovered.  It  was  then  mortgaged,  built  up,  and,  in  a 
panic,  sacrificed  for  the  mortgaged  money,  leaving  him  poor.  Gen- 
eral Zack  Deas,  of  Alabama,  whose  name  may  not  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  others,  was  a  shrewd  financier.  He  went  into  Wall  street 
after  the  war  and  became  rich.  General  P.  D.  Roddy,  a  dashing 
cavalryman,  also  made  a  plunge  into  Wall  street,  but  his  fate  was 
different.  He  lost  everything  he  had,  and  then  went  to  London  and 
earned  a  moderate  income  as  financial  agent  of  some  banking-house. 
General  W.  J.  Frazier,  who  surrendered  Cumberland  Gap,  settled 
down  in  New  York  and  prospered  as  a  broker.  General  Thomas 
Jordan  became  editor  of  the  Mining  Record,  and  for  years  a  familiar 
figure  on  Broadway.  Major- General  Loring  served  for  four  years 
in  the  Egyptian  army,  then  returned  to  America  and  became  con- 
nected with  a  mining  company  of  New  Mexico,  where  he  made 
money  fast  and  became  wealthy.  Another  who  went  to  Egypt  was 
General  A.  W.  Reynolds.  He  served  awhile,  dropped  out  of  ser- 
vice, and  then  settled  down  in  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

The  careers  of  Early  and  Beauregard  are  well  known.  They 
lived  and  prospered  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  superintended  the 
drawings  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company.  General  Early's  death 
occurred  in  Virginia  only  a  few  months  ago.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  great  southern  generals. 

The  latter  days  of  General  R.  E.  Lee's  life  were  passed  in  the 
quiet  at  Lexington,  in  his  native  State,  where  he  became  an  instruc- 
tor of  young  men.  The  duties  of  a  college  president  were  faithfully 
carried  out  by  him,  although  it  was  probable  that  the  last  years  of 
his  life  were  filled  with  infinite  sadness. 

Of  the  remaining  brilliant  leaders  of  the  Lost  Cause  some  dropped 
from  sight  and  memory,  others  had  a  quiet  and  prosperous  old  age, 
but  few  fared  worse  than  General  Thomas  Benton  Smith.  He  passed 
his  later  years  in  an  insane  asylum  in  Tennessee. 
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THE  BOND  OF  HEROISM. 


Blending  of  the  Blue  and  Gray. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  14,  1894,  republishes  the  following 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  : 

At  General  H.  V.  Boynton's  talk  about  the  Chattanooga  campaign, 
before  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  two  good  war  stories  were  told. 
The  audience  embraced  distinguished  ex-Confederates  as  well  as 
ex-Union  officers,  together  with  many  officers  of  the  regular  army. 
General  Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas,  was  one  of  the  ex-Confederates 
present.  His  brigade  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  which  Cleburne 
marched  to  the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  successfully 
pitted  against  Sherman  in  the  hard  fighting  for  possession  of  Tunnel 
Hill. 

When  General  Boynton  had  concluded  his  talk  General  Mills 
showed  on  the  map  where  his  brigade  had  fought. 

"There  was  an  incident,"  he  said,  "connected  with  that  battle 
which  I  recollect  very  distinctly.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  it  all,  and 
perhaps  some  one  here  can  complete  the  story  with  the  name  of  the 
officer.  Down  below  where  we  lay  on  Tunnel  Hill  was  a  large  open 
field.  Beyond  that  was  some  woods.  A  Federal  brigade  came 
through  the  woods  and  out  into  the  open  field.  There  the 
troops  reformed  their  lines.  The  officer  in  command  was  perfectly 
cool.  He  took  his  time,  and  the  troops  formed  as  if  they  were  on 
dress  parade.  They  were  within  easy  range  and  we  fired  into  them. 
They  broke  and  went  back  into  the  woods.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
came  back  and  formed  again  in  the  same  deliberate  way.  When  the 
officer  in  command  had  got  them  formed  to  suit  him,  he  made  them 
lie  down,  while  he  rode  up  and  down  the  front  as  if  waiting  for  or- 
ders. General  Hardee  came  up  to  my  brigade  while  we  were  firing 
on  them,  and  said: 

"  '  Stop  shooting  at  those  men.     It's  murder.' 

"  We  stopped.  Some  time  afterward  I  talked  with  McDowell  about 
Hardee's  order,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  situation. 
He  said:  '  It  was  not  murder;  it  was  war.' 

"  Hardee  was  an  officer  of  the  regular  army;  he  had  fought  under 
the  flag,  and  I  suppose  he  couldn't  stand  seeing  it  fired  on  when 
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carried  by  such  brave  men.  The  way  that  brigade  and  its  com- 
mander acted  under  fire  impressed  me,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
who  the  officer  was." 

One  of  the  officers  present  was  able  to  tell  to  whom  General  Mills' 
tribute  of  bravery  applied.  He  was  General  Carman.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  map,  General  Carman  decided  that  the  bri- 
gade was  that  of  General  John  M.  Loomis,  composed  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Ninetieth  Illinois  and  the  Twelfth  and  One  Hundredth 
Indiana.  General  Loomis,  General  Carman  said,  is,  or  was  until 
quite  recently,  a  resident  of  Chicago. 


The  other  story  of  Chattanooga  related  to  the  wonderful  assault 
upon  Missionary  Ridge.  It  was  told  by  General  Joe  Reynolds,  who 
was  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas.  This  officer  pointed  out  on 
the  map  the  elevation  in  front  of  Chattanooga  where  General  Grant 
and  General  Thomas  took  position  to  see  the  grand  advance  of  the 
divisions  against  the  Confederate  works  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge. 
Back  of  these  works  rose  the  precipitous  front  of  the  ridge.  It  was 
Grant's  plan  of  battle  to  have  Sherman  take  the  north  end  of  the 
ridge  and  sweep  toward  the  center,  while  Hooker  took  the  south  end 
and  advanced  from  the  opposite  direction.  While  both  of  these 
movements  were  being  executed,  the  army  of  Thomas,  on  the  plain 
of  Chattanooga,  was  to  advance  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  carry- 
ing the  works  there,  was  to  await  orders,  and  move  up  to  the  sum- 
mit at  the  proper  time. 

"Grant  and  Thomas,"  said  General  Reynolds,  "watched  the  ad- 
vance through  their  glasses.  They  exchanged  very  few  words.  The 
long  lines  were  in  full  view  to  us  in  the  rear,  as  they  moved  forward 
toward  the  works  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  They  were  also  in  full 
view  of  the  Confederates  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  We  saw  the 
Confederates  swarm  out  of  their  lower  works,  and  retreat  up  the 
ridge  as  our  lines  approached.  Then,  instead  of  stopping  when  they 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  our  troops  went  right  on  up  the 
steep  hill,  along  the  summit  of  which  lay  General  Bragg's  army. 

"When  the  advance  of  our  forces  passed  over  the  works  below, 
and  began  to  climb  the  steep,  General  Grant  lowered  his  glasses  and 
turning  to  General  Thomas,  asked: 

"  '  What  does  that  mean  ?  ' 

"  General  Thomas  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"  '  General  Grant  wishes  to  know  what  that  means.' 

"  I  had  already  recognized  the  command  which  had  gone  over  the 
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works,  and  was  now  well  on  the  way  up  the  steep,  leading  the  assault. 
It  was  a  regiment  that  had  been  in  my  brigade.  I  replied: 

'"That  is  the  Eighty-sixth  Indiana,  I  think,  and  it  is  going  up  the 
hill.' 

"General  Thomas  turned  to  General  Grant  and  said: 

"  'General  Reynolds  says  he  thinks  it  is  the  Eighty  sixth  Indiana, 
and  that  it  is  going  up  the  hill.' 

"General  Grant  gazed  through  his  glasses  for  some  time,  until  it 
was  evident  that  the  whole  army  was  assaulting  successfully  what 
had  seemed  to  be  an  impregnable  position  for  Bragg.  Then,  turning 
once  more  to  Thomas,  he  said: 

'"Are  battles  chance?'  " 


[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  June  12,  1894.] 

WAR  RECOLLECTIONS. 


Story  of  the  Evacuation  of  Petersburg,  by  an  Eye-Witness. 


A  SAD  AND  SOLEMN  SABBATH. 


With  a  Flag  of  Truce — A  Shout  of  Victory— Swarming  with  Troops — 
Safeguards  and  Protection. 


The  following  interesting  article  has  been  furnished  to  the  Dispatch 
by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed: 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  May  24,  1894. 
George  S.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Petersburg,  Va.  : 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested,  I  give  you  my  recollections  of  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg  by  the  Confederate  and  its  occupation  by 
the  Federal  forces  in  the  early  days  of  April,  1865,  for  publication  in 
your  second  volume  of  "  War  Talks  of  Confederate  Veterans." 

On  Saturday,  the  ist  of  April,  1865,  rumors  were  in  general  cir- 
culation throughout  the  city  of  Petersburg  that  General  Lee  would 
soon  evacuate  the  city.  On  Sunday,  the  2d,  these  rumors  crys- 
talized  into  full  assurance  that  the  evacuation  was  imminent;  the  fact 
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that  the  military  authorities  were  engaged  in  the  destruction  (by 
burning)  of  tobacco  and  other  articles  within  the  city  limits  in  the 
early  hours  of  that  day  being  the  basis  of  this  assurance. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  was  convened,  and, 
after  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  the  best  and,  indeed,  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  waiting  on  General  Lee,  in  person,  and 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  his  purpose  was  to  evacuate  the  city, 
and  a  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  charged  with  this  duty. 
The  committee  was  further  deputed,  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of 
the  city,  to  ask  the  protection  of  our  people  at  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  was  offered  by 
Mr.  D'Arcy  Paul,  and,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Council,  was 
as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  two 
members,  be  appointed  to  wait  on  General  Lee  and  request  that  he 
inform  said  committee,  at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
whether  he  contemplates  evacuating  the  city;  and  that,  if  an  evacu- 
tion  is  contemplated,  said  committee  be  instructed  to  surrender  the 
city  to  the  commander  of  the  Federal  army,  and  request  protection 
of  the  citizens  and  their  property." 

GENERAL    J.EE    RETICENT. 

The  committee,  which  consisted  of  the  Mayor  (Hon.  W.  W. 
Townes),  James  Boisseau  (as  well  as  I  can  remember),  and  myself — 
the  records  of  the  Council  do  not  show  who  the  committee  were — 
waited  on  General  Lee  at  his  headquarters  at  the  Dupuy  House  (now 
the  suburban  residence  of  John  McGill,  Esq.,  of  this  city),  situated 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  on  the  Dupuy  road,  in  the  county  of 
Dinwiddie.  General  Lee  was  not  at  his  headquarters  when  the  com- 
mittee arrived,  but  rode  up  a  short  time  thereafter,  and  promptly 
gave  audience  to  the  committee.  Our  mission  was  made  known. 
The  General  was  apparently  calm  and  collected,  but  very  reticent, 
only  replying  to  the  committee  that  he  would  communicate  with  us 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Paul,  in  the  city  of  Petersburg,  that  (Sunday) 
night  at  10  o'clock.  This  place  was  suggested  as  Major  Giles  B. 
Cook,  who  was  a  member  of  General  Lee's  staff,  was  a  kinsman  or 
connection  of  Mr.  Paul,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house. 

The  sadness  and  solemnity  of  that  Sabbath  day  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  hours  passed  slowly,  but  night  finally  came.  The  hour 
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of  10  was  tolled  by  the  clock,  and  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  the 
bearer  of  General  Lee's  message  (Major  Cook)  arrived.  Not  only 
the  committee,  but  all  the  councilmen,  were  now  at  Mr.  Paul's  house, 
so  great  was  the  interest  felt  in  whatever  was  to  be  done.  I  remem- 
ber also  as  present,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Platt,  then  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  assisting  with  suggestions. 

ALL    WITHDRAWN. 

The  message  of  General  Lee  was  to  the  effect  that  the  military 
would  all  be  withdrawn  by  12  o'clock  that  night,  and  the  city  left  in 
charge  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  Council,  informally  assembled 
at  Mr.  Paul's,  then  agreed  to  divide  up  into  squads  of  two  or  more, 
and  to  meet  again  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning  to  take  the  several 
routes  leading  into  the  city  to  meet  and  surrender  the  city  to  the 
Federal  forces.  Mayor  Townes  and  myself  were  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  Cox  road  and  the  Dupuy  road,  and  to  pass  through  what 
was  then  known  as  the  "  Model  Farm,"  the  open  field  immediately 
west  of  the  corporation  line,  through  which  the  Petersburg  and  Asy- 
lum Railway  now  runs.  After  leaving  Mr.  Paul's  residence,  the 
Mayor  and  myself  walked  the  streets  during  the  entire  night,  and 
as  we  walked,  Lee's  soldiers,  in  large  bodies,  in  squads,  and  singly, 
passed  along  through  the  streets  towards  the  bridges  over  the  Appo- 
mattox  leading  into  Chesterfield  County.  All  of  them  had  well  nigh 
passed  before  daybreak  of  Monday  morning,  but  now  and  then 
would  be  seen  a  disabled  man  making  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
bridges  across  the  Appomattox,  declaring,  when  cautioned  by  us  that 
he  would  be  captured,  that  he  would  take  the  risk.  The  dawn  of 
day  finally  came  and  found  the  Mayor  and  myself,  pursuant  to  the 
plan  agreed  upon,  on  our  way  to  meet  the  Federals,  expected  to 
come  in  from  the  west.  At  daybreak  we  had  reached  the  "  Model 
Farm,"  and  were  plodding  cautiously  through  it,  westwardly,  with 
our  flag  of  truce  flying — a  white  handkerchief  fastened  on  a  walking- 
cane.  For  some  distance  we  walked  forward  without  seeing  a  sol- 
dier, and,  as  we  thought,  without  being  ourselves  seen. 

A   SHOUT   OF   VICTORY. 

We  had,  indeed,  reached  the  line  of  breastworks,  into  which  the 
Confederates  had  fallen  back  the  previous  morning,  just  east  of  Old 
Town  creek,  when  a  signal  gun  was  fired  on  our  left,  apparently  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Gregg,  and,  instantaneously,  there  sprang 
forth,  as  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  mighty 
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host  of  Federal  soldiers,  and  then  followed  such  a  shout  of  victory 
as  seemed  to  shake  the  very  ground  on  which  we  stood.  This  large 
body  of  Federals,  with  whose  great  numbers  I  was  so  much  im- 
pressed, were  in  the  Federal  breastworks  on  the  west  side  of  Old 
Town  creek,  thrown  up  the  previous  morning  when  the  Federals 
had  broken  through  our  lines  and  taken  possession  of  the  territory  to 
the  west  of  this  stream ;  and  they  had  been  massed  at  the  point  we 
saw,  preliminary  to  an  assault  on  our  works.  As  these  Federals 
came  forward  towards  us  from  the  Federal  earthworks  from  which 
they  emerged — these  works  and  the  Confederate  works,  at  this  point, 
being  less  than  200  yards  apart — Mayor  Townes  and  I  attempted  to 
state  our  mission,  but  the  officers  would  not  take  time  to  stop  to  hear 
what  we  had  to  say,  the  men  rushing  ahead  to  enter  the  city,  but 
bade  us  come  along  with  them,  they  (the  officers)  promising  to  pro- 
tect us  and  to  protect  our  people. 

When  we  returned  to  the  city  some  other  Federal  troops  had  al- 
ready entered,  as,  upon  reaching  the  court-house,  we  found  the  whole 
building,  steeple  and  all,  festooned  with  small  Federal  flags.  Our 
mission,  however,  was  now  accomplished. 

PROTECTION   AFFORDED. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Federal  officers  and  troops  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens.  Safeguards  were  sent 
to  every  house  for  which  they  were  asked.  An  officer,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  accompanied  me  to  my  house  on  Lombard  Street, 
and  after  seeing  me  safely  arrived,  and  declining  an  invitation  I  gave 
him  to  breakfast  with  me,  left,  promising  a  safeguard,  who,  in  a  short 
time,  reported  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  my  residence,  where  he 
remained  for  a  day  or  two.  Everything  was  at  once  systemized  by 
the  military,  and  comparative  order  and  quiet  reigned  under  martial 
law.  The  citizens  were  required  to  report  to  the  provost  marshal 
and  resume  their  allegiance.  Federal  sutlers  soon  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, occupying  many  of  our  stores  for  the  purpose,  and  a  good  time 
was  experienced  by  the  few  citizens  so  fortunate  as  to  have  green- 
backs with  which  to  purchase  cheese,  coffee,  and  such  like  articles, 
of  which  they  had  been  so  long  deprived. 

HIS   FIRST   GREENBACK. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  greenback  that  came  into  my  posses- 
sion. The  day  after  the  Federals  came  in,  Max.  Marshall,  a  sutler, 
who  came  in  with  the  Federal  army,  made  an  arrangement  with  Cap- 
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tain  James  E.  Wolff,  who  had  for  years  conducted  a  hat  store  on 
Sycamore  Street,  whereby  Captain  Wolff  and  himself  were  to  go 
into  partnership  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  hatters.  Captain 
Wolff  brought  him  around  to  my  law  office  on  Lombard  Street, 
which  was  then  very  much  dismantled  by  the  shot  and  shell  that, 
from  time  to  time,  had  invaded  its  walls,  and  asked  me  to  prepare 
the  articles  of  agreement,  which  I  did,  and  received  for  my  work, 
from  the  well-to  do-looking  sutler,  a  fee  often  dollars,  which  he  paid 
me  with  a  brand-new  ten -dollar  greenback — the  first,  I  believe,  I  ever 
saw. 

This  stroke  of  good  fortune  made  me  supremely  happy,  and  must 
have  manifested  itself  in  my  very  countenance,  as  it  was  soon  noised 
about  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances  that  I  had  money,  and 
I  had  numerous  applications  for  loans,  which  I  made  very  freely,  in 
sums  ranging  from  twenty- five  cents  to  $i,  having  first  reserved 
enough  to  purchase  for  myself  a  pound  of  cheese,  a  pound  of  coffee, 
and  a  box  of  sardines.  I  remember  that  Colonel  William  R.  John- 
son, a  man  of  high  position  and  property,  entered  a  sutler's  store, 
where  I  was  making  these  purchases,  and  that  I  shared  with  him 
my  good  fortune  by  lending  him  a  dollar. 

Your  friend  and  comrade, 

CHARLES  F.  COLLIER. 


[From  the  Staunton,  Va.,  Daily  Neu'S,  August  9,  1894.] 

VETERANS'   REUNION. 


The   Meeting  of  the  Rockbridge   Dragoons  at  Lexington — List  of  the 
Survivors — Next  Reunion  to  be  Held  at  Staunton. 


LEXINGTON,  VA.,  August  8,  1894. 

The  first  annual  reunion  of  the  Second  Rockbridge  Dragoons  or 
Company  H,  of  Fourteenth  Virginia  Regiment,  was  held  here  yester- 
day. At  an  early  hour  the  gray-haired  veterans  began  to  pour  into 
the  town.  The  trains  brought  their  quota.  Not  only  was  the  Four- 
teenth Regiment  out  in  force,  but  other  veterans  were  present  in 
large  numbers  from  various  commands.  Some  of  the  old  "vets" 
had  not  met  since  the  surrender,  and  reminiscences  and  war  anec- 
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dotes  were  the  order  of  the  day.  At  noon  the  bugle  was  sounded 
for  the  formation,  and  Company  H,  Company  C,  and  Company  I, 
mounted,  formed  in  line  facing  the  courthouse,  ander  the  command 
of  Colonel  John  A.  Gibson.  To  the  command  "Right  by  twos," 
the  "vets"  wheeled  into  column,  and  paraded  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town. 

After  the  parade  the  roll  was  called  and  the  command  given: 
"Prepare  for  action;"  the  enemy  to  be  engaged  was  an  elegant 
dinner  prepared  by  Comrade  C.  W.  Irvine  in  his  best  style.  After 
dinner  speech-making  was  indulged  in. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Anderson,  Captain  J.  Pres.  Moore,  and  Colonel  W. 
Bolivar  F.  Leech  were  the  orators  of  the  occasion.  Their  remarks 
elicited  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  the  "  rebel  yell "  made  the  din- 
ing-room ring. 

The  next  reunion  will  take  place  in  Staunton  on  Court  Monday, 
August  28,  1895,  when  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  Fourteenth 
will  be  brought  together  again. 

The  members  oi  the  companies  represented  were  mostly  from 
Rockbridge  and  Augusta  Counties. 

A  noticeable  incident  of  the  day  was  that  it  was  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  Captain  Wilson  lost  his  arm. 

This  command  served  all  through  the  war,  and  was  in  the  memo- 
rable raid  through  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  officers  were  present  and  in  command: 

Captain  John  A.  Gibson,  Lieutenant  James  Lindsay,  Lieutenant 
Wm.  M.  Sterritt,  Lieutenant  Wm.  N.  Wilson,  Orderly-Sergeat  J.  S. 
Gibson. 

The  following  is  the  roll  of  the  survivors  of  Company  H,  as  called 
by  Orderly-Sergeant  J.  S.  Gibson: 

PRIVATES. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  J.  Y.  Anderson,  W.  A.  L.  Anderson,  D.  S.  Black, 
H.  W.  Bagley,  Wm.  Blackwell,  Tom  Chittum,  John  Chittum,  Wm. 
Davis,  L.  P.  Davis,  David  Dice,  Geo.  Dice,  J.  B.  Fierbaugh,  Robt. 
Fulwiler,  Wm.  Fox,  J.  H.  Greiner,  Columbus  Greiner,  Granville 
Greiner,  James  Glendy,  C.  P.  Green,  J.  W.  Gibson,  James  Huffman, 
Napoleon  Hull,  Lorenzo  Hall,  C.  W.  Irvine,  H.  G.  Lindsay,  John 
Lowman,  W.  B.  F.  Leech,  Wm.  A.  Lyle,  James  A.  Lyle,  Jacob 
Ludwick,  J.  W.  Mackey,  D.  B.  McClung,  B.  F.  McClung,  James 
A.  McClung,  W.  H.  McCutcheon,  N.  B.  McCluer,  A.  J.  Miller,  J.  L. 
Morter,  A.  H.  Moore,  David  McCray,  Tom  Norcross,  J.  D.  Ott, 
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Frank  Ott,  W.  L.  Patterson,  Nimrod  Patterson,  David  Pulse,  Wm. 
Parrent,  W.  D.  Runnels,  James  Runnels,  John  H.  Reed,  Samuel 
Ray,  Wm.  Landridge,  Jacob  Shaver,  Samuel  Strain,  John  N.  Stoner, 
Wm.  M.  Sale,  Robert  Sale,  Samuel  W.  Short,  John  Sheridan,  J.  M. 
Snider,  J.  H.  Snider,  Tom  Sensebaugh,  H.  L.  Terrell,  F.  H.  Tem- 
pleton,  Arch.  Taylor,  J.  H.  Wheat,  James  Withers,  M.  D.  Willson, 
John  Whitmore,  Wm.  Wright,  John  Wright,  Alfred  Willson,  W. 
A.  Walker,  and  C.  W.  Walker. 

An  old  darkey  asked  a  "  vet"  "  What  dis  war  dat  was  gwine  on 
here  ter-day." 

He  was  told  that  it  was  a  reunion  of  the  Fourteenth  Virginia  Reg- 
iment. He  looked  very  innocent,  and  replied,  "  Dis  'em  them  what 
is  a'liven,  I  suppose,  boss." 


HOW  THE  CONFEDERACY  CHANGED  NAVAL 
WARFARE. 

Ironclads  and  Torpedoes. 


The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  States  found  the  Southern 
Confederacy  cut  off  from  all  access  to  the  sea,  and  destitute  of  all 
means  of  naval  attack  or  defence. 

When  the  Federals  abandoned  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  they 
destroyed  the  dry-dock  and  shipping,  and  all  other  destructible 
means  for  building  or  equipping  war  vessels. 

The  Merrimac,  a  fine  United  States  frigate,  was  burned  and  sunk 
at  her  moorings;  but  in  a  few  months,  by  the  skill  of  Captain  John 
M.  Brooke,  of  Virginia,  she  was  raised,  repaired  and  converted  into 
the  famous  ironclad  Virginia,  which  destroyed  or  routed  the  entire 
Federal  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads. 

The  Virginia  first  encountered  the  United  States  frigate  Cumber- 
land, which  she  crushed  and  sank.  That  gallant  ship  went  down 
with  her  colors  flying  and  her  men  fighting  her  guns  till  they  were 
drowned  at  their  posts  of  duty.  The  iron  beak  of  the  Virginia  was 
torn  off  in  the  collision. 

The  Virginia  next  attacked  the  frigate  Congress,  and  destroyed 
her  with  her  guns,  and  then  turned  her  attention  to  the  frigate  Min- 
nesota, which  in  flying  from  the  Virginia  had  grounded  in  water 
too  shoal  for  the  Virginia  to  enter. 
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The  two  pounded  away  at  each  other  at  long  range.  While  the 
damage  to  the  Virginia  was  not  great,  the  Minnesota  suffered  so 
severly  that  her  captain  reports  that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  and 
destroy  her,  when  he  saw  the  Virginia,  after  her  engagement  with 
the  Monitor,  turning  toward  Norfolk  to  procure  a  new  beak  and 
repair  other  damages. 

Our  noble  admiral,  Franklin  Buchanan,  of  Maryland,  was  struck 
down  by  a  severe  wound  while  fighting  the  Congress.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  then  developed  upon  Captain  Catesby  Jones, 
of  Virginia,  under  whom  the  fighting  was  continued  to  its  successful 
issue. 

At  daylight  of  the  second  day  the  Monitor,  which  had  come  in 
during  the  night,  was  discovered  lying  by  the  Minnesota.  She 
bravely  advanced  to  battle  with  the  Virginia,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  the  most  remarkable  combat  the  world  had  ever  seen  was  sus- 
tained by  these  two  ships,  until  the  captain  of  the  Monitor  was 
wounded,  when  his  ship  escaped  into  shoal  water  and  never  again 
ventured  out  to  attack  the  Virginia. 

During  the  fighting  of  the  two  days  the  heavy  guns  of  Newport 
News,  and  of  the  Cumberland,  Congress,  Roanoke,  St.  Lawrence, 
Minnesota  and  Monitor,  had  inflicted  some  damage  on  the  Virginia, 
and  ever  since  her  beak  had  been  wrenched  off  by  the  sinking  Cum- 
berland she  had  been  leaking.  There  being  no  Federal  ship  to  offer 
or  accept  battle,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  to  repair  damages. 

Some  weeks  later,  with  a  new  beak  and  again  ready  for  battle,  the 
Virginia  sailed  out  from  Norfolk  to  attack  the  reinforced  Federal 
fleet,  then  bombarding  our  batteries  at  Sewell's  Point.  When  she 
hove  in  sight,  this  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Monitor,  two  other 
ironclads,  ten  wooden  frigates,  etc.,  ceased  firing  and  incontinently 
fled  to  shoal  water  and  the  protection  of  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  Virginia  pursued  them  as  closely  as  her  draught  would  per- 
mit, and  challenged  the  Monitor  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  neither 
she  nor  any  other  ship  would  venture  out  from  their  place  of  refuge, 
and  the  Virginia  retired  to  her  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  James 
river,  in  full  view  of  her  enemy.  She  daily  renewed  her  challenge 
to  battle,  and  remained  unmolested  until  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment withdrew  the  troops  and  vessels  towards  Richmond,  when  the 
Virginia,  drawing  too  much  water  to  get  over  James  river  bar,  was 
dismantled,  abandoned  and  destroyed  by  her  crew.  A  few  years  ago 
the  United  States  Congress  voted  $200,000  prize  money  to  the  crew 
of  the  Monitor  for  destroying  the  Virginia  ! 
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This  demonstration  made  by  the  Confederacy  of  the  power  of 
armored  ships  set  all  the  great  naval  powers  to  building  ironclad 
navies. 

At  a  vast  cost  of  time  and  money  and  of  terrible  disaster  to  them- 
selves, the  French  led  off  with  a  great  fleet  of  ironclads,  which  kept 
the  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  made  England 
anxious  about  her  naval  supremacy. 

England  at  once  built  the  Captain,  the  Iron  Duke,  the  Vanguard 
and  others  of  that  class  of  ships  that  could  withstand  any  artillery 
then  in  use,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  sea  in  any  weather.  Of 
these  the  Captain  was  the  last  completed,  and  the  most  approved  by 
naval  men  of  all  ironclads  at  that  time  afloat.  One  day  she  was 
cruising  with  the  ironclad  fleet.  Her  commander  was  Captain  Bur- 
goyne,  and  on  board  of  her  was  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  who  had 
designed  her.  The  squadron  was  well  out  to  sea.  The  wind  fresh- 
ened. The  order  to  shorten  sail  came  too  late  for  the  Captain. 
She  careened  heavily.  The  sea  piled  upon  her,  bore  her  over,  and 
she  went  down,  bottom  up,  in  sixty  fathoms  of  water,  carrying  with 
her  over  six  hundred  officers  and  men. 

The  ship  went  down  like  a  diving-bell,  full  of  air,  and  many  of 
her  men  lived  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days,  in  consciousness  of  their 
fearful  fate.  Soon  after  this  awful  calamity  the  Iron  Duke  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  terrible  fate.  The  Vanguard  went  down  with  six 
hundred  men.  Of  her  whole  crew  not  one  escaped.  A  little  later 
the  Grosser  Kurfurst  foundered,  carrying  down  her  whole  crew  of 
over  one  thousand  men. 

To  balance  this  fearful  suicidal  destruction  of  armored  ships,  we 
can  only  point  to  the  sinking,  in  the  harbor  of  Lissa,  of  an  Italian 
ironclad  by  an  Austrian,  during  the  late  war  between  Austria  and 
Italy. 

Napoleon's  great  fleet  attempted  to  enter  one  of  the  German  Bal- 
tic ports  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Colonel  Von  Sheliha,  the 
engineer  who  had  so  well  guarded  Mobile  with  torpedoes,  was 
charged  by  Von  Moltke  with  the  torpedo  defence  of  the  German 
ports. 

In  entering  one  of  them,  the  leading  French  ship  was  struck  by  a 
torpedo,  whereupon  the  whole  of  that  great  fleet  returned  to  Cher- 
bourg, where  it  has  been  rusting  and  rotting  ever  since. 

During  the  last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  great  iron- 
clad fleet  of  the  Turks,  after  losing  four  ships  sunk  by  Russian 
torpedoes,  was  paralyzed  and  useless  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 
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In  the  Franco-Chinese  war,  the  French  torpedoes  destroyed  the 
whole  Chinese  fleet.  The  iron-clad  flagship  was  blown  to  atoms  by 
a  torpedo  boat. 

Thus  the  Confederacy,  having  set  all  the  world  to  building  iron- 
clads, taught  it  how  powerless  they  are  against  torpedoes. 

Our  torpedoes  were  very  rude.  Some  were  demijohns  charged 
with  gunpowder.  The  best  were  beer-kegs  loaded  with  gunpowder, 
and  exploded  by  sensitive  primers.  These  were  anchored  in  every 
channel  open  to  an  enemy. 

The  official  reports  show  that  sixty  eight  Federal  vessels  were 
destroyed  by  torpedoes  during  the  war  between  the  States.  Twelve 
were  sunk  in  Mobile  Bay.  The  great  ironclad  Tecumseh  was  the 
first  and  greatest  victim.  She  was  leading  Farragut's  fleet  into 
Mobile  Bay,  and  running  close  into  Fort  Morgan,  when  a  torpedo 
struck  her.  She  instantly  careened  and  went  down,  carrying  in  her 
one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men.  With  them  lies  their  noble 
Captain  Craven,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  American  captains. 
As  his  ship  was  struck,  Craven  was  by  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading 
up  to  the  open  deck,  from  which  he  could  escape.  The  pilot  came 
running  to  get  out  that  way;  Craven  stepped  back,  saying,  "After 
you,  pilot,"  and  went  down  with  his  ship.  The  pilot  lived  to  record 
this  act,  more  noble  than  Sydney's. 

Eight  of  the  Tecumseft s  men  were  out  on  her  deck  when  she 
went  down.  They  sprang  into  the  sea.  Some  were  rescued  by  our 
men;  others  were  picked  up  by  the  Hartford's  boats,  for  when  brave 
old  Farragut  saw  the  Tecumseh  sink,  he  took  the  head  of  his  fleet, 
hove  to  under  the  fire  of  our  guns,  and  lowered  his  boats  to  save 
those  struggling  men. 

Seeing  this,  noble  old  Dick  Page,  commanding  the  Confederate 
forts,  ordered:  "  Pass  the  order  to  fire  no  shot  at  those  boats  saving 
drowning  men." 

These  are  the  chivalries  which  make  war  glorious. 

While  their  stationary,  defensive  torpedoes  were  so  destructive, 
Confederate  ingenuity  was  active  in  creating  aggressive  torpedo  boats, 
which,  making  no  noise  nor  smoke,  and  lying  deep  in  the  water, 
could,  at  night,  approach  and  sink  a  ship  at  anchor. 

The  United  States  frigate  Ironsides  was  the  greatest  ironclad  then 
in  existence.  She  lay  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  was  an  object  of 
great  desire  to  the  young  Confederate  naval  officers.  And  one  night 
Lieutenant  Glassell,  of  Virginia,  went  out  to  attack  her. 

His  boat  was  the  torpedo  David.    She  was  made  of  boiler-iron, 
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was  cigar-shaped,  was  noiseless  and  smokeless,  and  bore  a  torpedo 
in  her  bow. 

Her  crew  were  Glassell,  a  pilot,  and  an  engineer.  She  approached 
her  great  adversary,  which  loomed  grandly  up  against  the  sky, 
without  discovery  till  close  aboard. 

Glassell  stood  in  the  hatchway  with  his  gun  ready,  and  answered 
the  sharp  hail  of  the  officer  of  the  deck  by  a  shot. 

At  the  next  instant  the  torpedo  struck  the  Ironsides  abaft  the 
wheel,  and  wrecked  her  from  stem  to  stern. 

The  volume  of  water  thrown  up  by  the  explosion  overwhelmed 
the  torpedo  boat,  filled  her  and  extinquished  her  fires. 

Her  crew  swam  away  from  her.  Glassell  was  picked  up,  taken 
aboard  ship,  and  put  in  irons.  . 

The  other  two  men  escaped  discovery,  and  after  swimming  a  while, 
found  themselves  near  to  the  David,  which  was  still  floating,  water- 
logged. 

They  got  on  her,  bailed  her  out,  got  up  steam,  and  reached  Char- 
leston before  daylight. 

The  most  remarkable  career  in  all  torpedo  history  is  that  of  a  lit- 
tle torpedo  boat  built  in  Mobile  Bay. 

She  was  made  of  boiler  iron,  was  cigar-shaped,  about  thirty- five 
feet  long,  five  feet  deep,  two  and  one- half  feet  wide. 

She  was  propelled  by  the  manual  power  of  eight  men,  who,  sitting 
on  either  side  of  a  long  shaft,  revolved  it,  and  so  worked  the  propel- 
ler secured  to  it. 

The  captain  stood  in  a  circular  hatchway,  well  forward.  He 
steered  the  boat  to  right  or  left,  and  also  regulated  the  depth  at 
which  she  would  move. 

When  I  saw  her  trial  trip  she  towed  a  floated  torpedo,  dived  under 
a  ship,  dragging  the  torpedo,  which  fairly  exploded  under  the  ship's 
bottom,  and  blew  the  fragments  one  hundred  feet  into  the  air. 

Not  being  able  to  use  her  against  Farragut,  I  sent  her  by  rail  with 
her  trained  crew  to  Beauregard,  to  be  used  against  the  Ironsides, 
which  Glassell  had  not  yet  demoralized. 

Beauregard  called  for  volunteers  to  take  her  into  action.  Lieuten- 
ant Payne,  of  the  Confederate  navy,  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  eight 
sailors  of  the  Confederate  navy,  volunteered  to  take  her. 

She  lay  close  by  a  tug,  from  which,  one  by  one,  the  crew  de- 
scended into  her,  through  the  little  round  hatch,  and  moved  on  each 
to  his  seat. 

Payne  entered  last.     He  was  standing  in  the  hatchway,  ready  to 
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stoop  and  to  close  it  upon  them,  when  the  swell  of  a  passing 
steamer  rolled  over  her,  poured  into  the  hatchway,  and  sank  her 
instantly  in  deep  water.  Payne  sprang  out  upon  the  tug;  the  two 
men  next  him  followed;  the  other  six  went  down  with  the  boat. 

After  a  few  days  she  was  raised  and  again  made  ready  for  action, 
and  again  Payne  and  eight  Confederate  sailors  volunteered,  and 
again  on  the  eve  of  starting,  she  rilled  and  sank,  and  Payne  alone 
escaped. 

A  third  time  she  was  raised  and  taken  in  hand  by  McClintock, 
her  owner,  and  his  trained  crew. 

In  Stone  River  she  gave  an  exhibition  of  her  power  to  sink  and 
travel  at  any  depth  below  the  surface.  Presently  she  disappeared, 
and  was  not  seen  again  till  divers  found  her  on  the  bottom  of  the 
river  with  her  nine  dead  men. 

She  was  again  raised  and  made  ready  for  action,  and  Lieutenant 
Dixon,  Twenty-first  Alabama  Regiment,  and  eight  Confederate  sol- 
diers got  permission  to  attack  the  Housatonic,  a  fine  new  corvette, 
just  come  down  to  join  the  fleet  off  Charleston. 

Dixon  was  a  Kentuckian.  He  was  moved  by  high  principle  in 
making  this  venture.  He  had  taken  active  part  in  the  construction 
of  this  vessel,  had  caused  other  men  to  perish  in  her  by  dangers  he 
had  not  shared,  and  now  bravely  demanded  this  opportunity. 

The  Housatonic  lay  close  inshore,  on  soundings. 

The  torpedo,  submerged,  reached  and  struck  her,  tearing  off,  as 
her  captain  reported,  the  whole  stern  of  his  ship,  which  sank  in 
three  minutes  upon  a  sandy  bottom,  but  without  losing  a  man. 

The  torpedo  disappeared  forever.  Several  years  after  the  war, 
wreckers  were  sent  down  by  our  Government,  in  submarine  armor, 
to  wreck  the  Housatonic.  They  reported  the  torpedo  boat  to  be 
lying  on  the  sea's  bottom,  about  one  hundred  feet  from  her  victim. 

The  crew  had  all,  no  doubt,  been  concussed,  and,  as  the  fishes  are, 
instantly  killed  by  the  explosion.  Had  Dixon  raised  his  boat  above 
the  surface  before  exploding  the  torpedo,  they  might  have  all  es- 
caped death  or  capture. 

The  records  of  war  contain  no  act  of  daring  equal  to  this  of  brave 
Dixon  and  his  crew. 

After  her  brief  attack  upon  the  Virginia,  the  Monitor  rendered  no 
important  service  during  the  war;  and  while  under  tow  and  convoy 
she  went  down  with  part  of  her  crew  off  Hatteras. 

Since  her  record  was  made  no  foreign  power  has  built  any  vessel 
like  her. 
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Those  of  the  United  States  did  us  Confederates  but  little  harm 
during  the  war.  Seven  of  them  now  lie  in  James  river;  most  of  the 
others  are  rotting  elsewhere. 

The  Puritan  and  one  or  two  others  are  under  repair,  and  will  be 
useful  in  harbor  defence,  for  which  alone  such  vessels  may  be  ser- 
viceable. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  summary  of  naval  experience  of 
the  past  thirty  years  because  of  the  interest  which  has  recently  been 
aroused  in  improving  our  navy  and  our  harbor  defence,  and  have 
stripped  the  history  of  the  Monitor  of  all  but  its  bare  facts,  in  the 
hope  and  duty  to  present  it  fairly.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
educated  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  during  the  past  thirty 
years  who  does  not  believe  the  Monitor  was  the  victor  in  the  battle 
in  Hampton  Roads.  Their  school  histories  all  teach  that,  and  from 
the  same  unwholesome  source  our  children  learn  that  and  many 
other  erroneous  versions  of  the  conduct  of  their  fathers  in  the  great 
war  between  the  States. 

DABNEY  H.  MAURY. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ADDRESS  OF  HONORABLE    R.  T.  BENNETT, 
Late  Colonel  i3th  North  Carolina  Infantry,  C.  S.  A. 


At  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone  of  the  Confederate  Monument  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  22,  1894. 


MORALE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE. 


In  happy  phrase  Col.  Kenan  introduced  Col.  R.  T.  Bennett,  who 
said: 

We  ask  the  prayers  of  this  great  company  of  Christian  people 
while  we  speak  of  the  men  and  arms,  whose  memory  the  corner- 
stone just  laid  is  to  hold  in  perpetuity  for  generations  to  follow  us 
after  some  time  be  past. 

The  sound  of  the  war,  in  which  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States  were  worn  down  by  repeated  blows  of  superior  numbers,  has 
grown  faint. 

Already,  time  lends  to  the  events  of  that  struggle,  which  were  the 
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most  energetic  and  tumultuous  in  their  accomplishment,  the  air  of 
repose.  The  South,  inspired  by  lofty  ideals  of  duty  and  stimulated 
by  precious  faith,  has  done  well  in  preserving,  amidst  poverty  and 
toil,  the  wholesome  truths  of  that  great  struggle. 

"The  fullness  of  time  has  come."  The  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters of  the  regiments  that  followed  the  leadership  of  Lee  and 
Jackson,  Branch  and  Bragg,  upon  the  crested  ridge  amid  the  stormy 
presence  of  Battle — the  women  of  our  State  have  "  set  up  a  stone 
for  a  pillar,"  to  testify  to  unborn  ages  our  reverence  for  our  dead. 

Jacob,  who  is  woven  into  the  text  and  fibre  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
as  a  thread  of  gold  may  be  woven  into  cloth,  set  up  a  stone  to 
commemorate  a  solemn  epoch  in  his  life,  and  named  the  place 
whereon  the  stone  was  set  up — Bethel. 

Verily,  "  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  In  the  vision  of 
John,  that  sublime  and  pathetic  figure  on  the  Island  of  Patmos,  one 
of  the  Cyclades  away  out  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  there  is  promised  to 
him  that  overcometh  "a  white  stone."  The  day  and  the  people 
have  met. 

This  white  day  in  North  Carolina,  distinguished  as  the  anniversary 
of  our  first  and  second  Declarations  of  Independence.  'Tis  good  to 
be  here.  Let  us  administer  the  sacraments  to  our  hearts. 

Standing  here,  encouraged  by  the  living  and  hearkening  to  voices 
from  the  tomb,  let  us  baptize  ourselves  afresh  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

The  most  perfect  oration  which  has  been  rescued  from  the  rigor 
of  time  is  that  of  Pericles  over  the  dead  who  perished  in  the  first 
campaign  of  Peloponesian  war.  These  men,  like  our  comrades  in 
the  great  war,  fell  short  of  success. 

What  is  it  that  gave  to  these  countrymen  of  Pericles  their  imper- 
ishable renown  ? 

The  philosophy,  the  science,  the  literature  and  intellect  of  ancient 
Greece  may  be  traced  in  their  influence  on  all  after  ages  of  the 
western  world. 

But  the  memory  of  this  dead  resists  annihilation  by  the  force  of  a 
greater  power  than  all  these.  It  is  by  force  of  this  principle: 

"  That  bravery  never  goes  out  of  fashion." 

Margaret,  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  would 
often  say: 

"  That  if  the  Princes  of  Christendom  would  combine  themselves 
and  march  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Turk,  she  would  most 
willingly  attend  them  and  be  their  laundress  in  camp." 

Her  chaplain,  Fisher,  preaching  the  funeral  sermon,  said  of  her, 
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"everyone  that  knew  her  loved  her,  and  everything  she  said  or  did 
became  her." 

A  resolution  as  noble,  courage  as  pathetic,  and  faculties  as  beauti- 
ful as  these,  distinguished  the  women  of  the  South  during  the  long 
agony  of  the  war. 

"  So  indispensable  is  courage  in  the  performance  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life,  that  we  admire  it  even  in  error." 

The  Confederate  dead — our  dead — our  precious  dead — by  their 
valor,  achieved  a  name  which  deserves  to  endure  as  long  as  fame 
itself. 

For  our  dead  this  name  is  a  "  second  life  among  men,  in  which 
earthiness  is  purged  away,  and  what  is  imperishable  tarries,"  "and 
for  the  living,  their  just  inheritance." 

14  Her  trumpet  sounds  no  empty  strain — 'tis  the  appeal  against 
our  baser  promptings,  the  summons  to  action,  the  meed  of  achieve- 
ment, the  celebration  on  earth  of  the  spirit's  triumph  over  the 
grave." 

If  the  courage  of  these  Confederates,  who  stepped  from  their 
homes  into  the  army  and  were  soldiers,  was  admirable,  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  contended  cannot  be  over  stated. 

The  right  of  local  self-government  lay  at  the  very  root  of  the 
struggle  and  conflict  between  the  government  and  the  Confederate 
States. 

The  natural  leaders  of  the  South,  trained  in  correct  methods  of 
observation  and  reasoning,  in  politics,  saw  the  impending  danger 
and  gave  the  alarm. 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  advised  secession  on  the  part  of  the 
South  as  early  as  1820. 

There  was  no  doubt  then  about  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union. 

Rawle,  the  Pennsylvanian,  in  his  book  on  the  Constitution,  says: 

44  The  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  people  of  such  State.  The  States  then  may  wholly  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  but  while  they  continue  they  must  retain  the  char- 
acter of  representative  republics. " 

Tucker,  of  Virginia,  is  as  explicit  as  Rawle  on  this  point. 

President  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  me,  July  ist,  1886:  "  Rawle  on 
the  Constitution,  was  the  text-book  at  West  Point,  but  when  the 
class  of  which  I  was  a  member  entered  the  graduating  year,  Kent's 
Commentaries  were  introduced  as  the  text-book  on  the  Constitution 
and  international  law.  Though  not  so  decided  on  the  point  of  State 
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sovereignty,  he  was  very  far  in  advance  of  the  consolidationists  of 
our  time." 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  every  other  institution  in 
the  State,  devoted  to  the  education  of  our  youth,  which  receives  the 
benefit  of  State  endowment,  should  be  required  to  teach  those  in 
their  charge  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  which  conceded  the 
right  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  withdraw  therefrom  for  causes 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  State. 

So  that  the  term  of  reproach,  "  Rebel,"  now  imputed  to  our  peo- 
ple, would  be  shorn  of  that  meaning  which  causes  the  average  man 
a  tremor  of  shame. 

Happily,  our  people,  as  a  rule,  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  condemn  the 
action  of  the  South  in  their  efforts  to  found  a  government  more  con- 
sonant with  their  rights  than  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

An  occasional  philosopher  marks  his  disapproval  by  a  declaration, 
"  in  forma  pauperis"  and  complains  that  the  movement  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

A  remark  as  applicable  to  any  other  weighty  enterprise  that  ulti- 
mately fails,  as  to  this  one. 

At  what  stage  of  the  struggle,  pray,  was  the  autograph  of  failure 
written  upon  it? 

Was  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  their  war  with  Britain  more 
hopeful  of  success,  at  the  outset,  than  our  cause  ? 

Is  the  success  or  failure  of  movements,  freighted  with  the  fortunes, 
the  hopes,  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Christian  men  and  women,  the 
infallible  test  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  them  ? 

Does  nothing  succeed  but  success? 

Is  the  "  odd  man  "  God's  only  faithful  servant  ? 

"  We  were  more  cheated  than  conquered  into  surrender." 

Most  forms  of  government  have  effect  upon  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  their  citizens. 

Certain  broad  declarations  in  our  Constitution  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  are  producing  legitimate  fruit  in  the  United  States. 

The  tendency  of  our  government  to  centralize  unduly  the  func- 
tions of  the  government  at  Washington  is  the  tendency  against  which 
the  full  force  of  our  war  was  aimed  and  delivered.  That  tendency 
grows  greater  with  every  year  of  our  experience  as  a  government. 

When  time  and  contemporaneous  construction  shall  completely 
sanctify  these  tendencies,  we  will  have  all  the  elements  of  socialism 
in  our  midst. 

Morelly's  book,  "The  Code  of  Nature,"  appeared  in  1755;  you 
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will  find  in  it  the  political  theories  which  may  torment  us  by  and  by. 
Community  of  property,  and  the  total  absorption  of  the  individual 
in  the  body  politic. 

"  Nothing,"  says  the  first  article  of  this  Code,  "belongs  wholly  to 
any  one — property  is  detestable,  and  any  one  who  attempts  to  re- 
establish it  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life  as  a  dangerous  madman,  and 
an  enemy  to  humanity." 

The  second  article  declares  "  That  every  citizen  shall  be  kept,  and 
maintained,  and  supplied  with  work  at  the  public  expense. " 

"  All  produce  shall  be  gathered  into  public  garners,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  citizens  for  their  subsistence." 

"  All  children  shall  be  taken  from  their  families  at  five  years  of  age, 
and  educated  together  on  a  uniform  plan." 

DeTocqueville,  the  most  sincere  and  philosophic  political  writer 
of  the  last  century,  says  of  the  principles  I  have  quoted  from  the 
Code  of  Nature: 

"  So  true  it  is  that  centralization  and  socialism  are  natives  of  the 
same  soil — one  is  the  wild  herb,  the  other  the  garden  plant." 

"Truth  is  the  daughter  of  time." 

The  industrial  armies  now  converging  on  Washington  are  but  the 
first  of  a  thunder  shower. 

The  men  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  were 
descended  almost  entirely  from  a  common  ancestry. 

The  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  general  characteristics. 

There  were  local  influences  which  modified  or  exalted  these  char- 
acteristics. 

The  general  level,  however,  was  uniform. 

Hence  it  is  unjust  to  say  that  the  soldiers  of  this  State  or  that 
State  fought  best;  all  did  well,  and  if  on  any  given  battle-field  of  the 
war,  the  dead  of  North  Carolina,  or  Virginia,  or  any  other  State, 
fell  nearest  the  enemy,  it  was  the  accident  of  fortune. 

The  men  devoted  themselves  to  duty  even  unto  death. 

If  any  considerable  number  of  Confederate  soldiers  had  been  cut 
off  from  their  commands,  and  left  without  orders,  the  characteristics 
of  the  men  would  have  asserted  themselves. 

They  would  have  done  the  best  possible  in  their  situation — each  a 
soldier — each  a  commander. 

The  North  Carolina  soldiers  were  noted  for  their  self-control  and 
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their  self-discipline;   obedience  to  orders,  and   patience   under  re- 
straints. 

They  could  be  relied  on  to  withhold  their  fire,  under  the  most 
trying  exposures,  and  upon  the  signal,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  with 
most  impetuous  force. 

I  have  seen  them  when  their  work  was  accomplished  with  swift, 
short  blows. 

Again  when  the  bloody  encounter  drew  out  the  day,  and  was 
furious,  away  past  the  midnight  watch. 

I  have  heard  them  when  there  was  nothing  left  but  vast  avenues 
of  gloom. 

They  were  never  unduly  elated  by  success,  nor  overborne  by 
ill-fortune. 

"  These  men  were  not  self-seekers  and  self- worshippers,  but  seek- 
ers and  worshippers  of  something  far  better  than  self." 

Not  personal  enjoyment  was  their  object,  but  a  high  heroic  idea  of 
patriotism,  in  which  cause  they  neither  shrunk  from  suffering,  nor 
called  on  the  earth  to  witness  it  as  something  wonderful,  but  patiently 
endured — counting  it  blessedness  enough,  so  to  spend  and  to  be 
spent. 

How  shall  we  acquit  ourselves  of  our  duty  and  responsibility  to 
these  dead  and  these  survivors  who  lift  their  withered,  white  hands 
towards  us  ? 

Reverence  the  dead — cherish  the  living. 

Where  our  dead  lie  the  choicest  wild  flowers  bloom  and  shine. 

These  dead  were  our  comrades  in  the  anguish  of  the  struggle;  we 
know  why  they  tarry  so  long  on  the  homeward  march. 

The  record  is  made  up. 

North  Carolinians,  when  they  would  exalt  their  fame,  are  not 
obliged  to  turn  their  eyes  away  from  dishonoring,  or  equivocal 
features. 

Rest  on  gentle  and  heroic  spirits, 

Heed  not  thine  accusers, 

The  living  South  will  defend  your  memories. 

Distant  ages  in  their  majestic  march  will  pause  at  your  graves, 
while  philosophers  and  lofty  souls  will  say: 

These  men  had  a  just  cause — they  were  dutiful  sons  of  indestructi- 
ble States. 

Their  actions  were  worthy  of  their  day,  their  achievements  were 
worthy  of  all  time. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times,  April  15  and  22,  1894.] 

THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY. 


What  It  Accomplished  During  the  Civil  War. 


A  Very  Interesting  and  Valuable  Paper  Read  Before  R    E.  Lee  Camp  by 
Mr.  Virginias  Newton. 


This  valuable  resumS  is  from  a  corrected  copy  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
Newton,  a  "live"  citizen  of  Richmond,  whose  agency  is  felt,  if  not  pro- 
claimed. 

His  modesty  would  fain  keep  in  the  shade  his  merit. 

His  heart  holds  all  of  the  memorable  past,  as  the  readers  of  the  Papers, 
as  well  as  the  local  press,  warmly  know. — ED.  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  PAPERS. 

Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  Virginius  Newton,  of  this  city,  was  re- 
quested by  the  members  of  Lee  Camp  to  read  before  that  body  a 
paper  relating  to  some  of  the  numerous  episodes  during  the  late 
war.  Mr.  Newton  responded  with  the  promptness  of  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, and  selected  as  his  subject  the  Confederate  Navy  and  its  noble 
deeds 

He  succeeded  in  giving  in  the  most  condensed  form  a  statement  of 
the  many  noble  deeds  executed  by  men  who  offered  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy,  and  selected  the  navy  as  their  field  of 
operation. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Newton: 

In  greeting  you  to-night,  the  mind,  by  that  law  which  induces 
contrast,  leaps  the  gap  of  thirty  years,  and  bodies  forth  in  memory 
that  gallant  host  which  lived  in  days  that  tried  .lien's  souls,  and 
linked  heart  to  heart  "  with  hoops  of  steel.'' 

Men  of  a  boundless  devotion,  uncalculating  sacrifice,  magnificent 
heroism,  unequaled  endurance,  whose  names,  whose  deeds,  deeply 
etched  upon  the  scroll  of  fame,  shall  live  upon  the  lips  of  men,  shall 
be  lisped  by  the  tongues  of  the  babes  of  your  land,  so  long  as  the 
English  speech  shall  be  voiced  upon  this  planet.  As  comrades,  as 
survivors  of  this  host  that  laid  down  life  itself  in  defence  of  your 
sacred  soil,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  you  I  salute  with 

"  Honor  and  reverence,  and  the  good  repute, 
That  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit." 
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I  address  you  this  evening  upon  a  branch  of  your  military  service, 
the  more  conspicuous,  perhaps,  in  its  absence  from  your  councils, 
handicapped  from  beginning  to  end  of  your  struggle  by  a  lack  of 
the  material  development  of  your  section,  and  overshadowed  by 
your  ever  memorable  prowess  in  the  field,  "The  Navy  of  the  Con- 
federate States." 

That  a  navy  is — that  it  may  be  made  an  important  factor — an 
efficient  coadjutor  to  the  success  of  an  army  in  the  field,  let  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  late  war  fully  attest. 

McClellan,  in  the  hour  of  his  defeat,  before  Richmond,  made 
Harrison's  Landing  the  goal  of  his  flight,  to  place  his  shattered  and 
demoralized  forces  under  the  guns  of  the  navy  on  the  James. 

The  United  States  navy  convoyed  the  Federal  army  to  its  attack 
upon  Fort  Henry,  in  February,  1862 — rendered  service  so  effective 
that  capitulation  was  made  to  it  before  the  army  was  in  position — and 
a  few  days  later  was  its  left  wing  at  Fort  Donelson,  contributing 
material  aid  in  its  reduction. 

The  Mississippi  (with  its  vast  supplies  so  essential  to  your  armies) 
was  in  your  control,  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  until  Foote,  from  the 
North,  and  Farragut  from  the  South,  broke  its  barriers,  and  began 
that  system  of  segregation  which  so  pitilessly  sapped  your  vital  forces. 

The  presence  of  the  navy  at  Savannah  and  the  seaboard,  gave 
birth,  in  the  brain  of  Sherman,  to  that  relentless  "  March  to  The 
Sea,"  which  shook,  for  a  time,  even  the  morale  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

Grant,  in  his  Wilderness  Campaign,  foiled  at  every  point,  in  his 
direct  road  to  Richmond,  sat  down  before  Petersburg,  his  right  wing 
in  touch  with  the  navy  on  the  James,  and  that  he  be  not  shorn  of 
this  assistance,  obstructed  the  river  against  the  descent  of  your  gun- 
boats. 

The  brief  career  of  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  delayed  the 
advance  of  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula — gave  you  the  much  needed 
time  to  put  the  defences  of  Richmond  in  order — evoked  the  memo- 
rable telegram  to  Fox,  assistant  secretary  of  navy:  "  Can  I  rely  upon 
the  Monitor  to  keep  the  Merrimac  in  check,  so  that  I  can  make  Fort 
Monroe  a  base  of  operations,"  and  as  late  as  the  I2th  of  March, 
1862,  the  lamentation  of  General  Barnard,  his  chief  of  engineers: 
"  The  possibility  of  the  Merrimac  appearing  again,  paralyzes  the 
movement  of  this  army  by  whatsoever  route  is  adopted." 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  BLOCKADES. 

The  rigid  blockade  of  your  ports  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  cut  off  the  Confederacy  from  the  markets  of  the  world; 
deprived  you  of  clothing,  shoes,  tools,  ammunition  and  munitions 
of  war — threw  you  back  upon  the  undeveloped  resources  of  an  agri- 
cultural people;  added  ten-fold  to  the  hardships  of  your  troops  in 
the  field;  restricted  your  captures  upon  the  high  seas;  and  contrib- 
uted in  material,  if  not  in  equal  portion,  to  your  final  overthrow  on 
land. 

The  navy  of  your  common  country,  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  numbered  some  ninety  war  ships,  of  various  classes,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  and  by  December,  1861,  was  aug- 
mented, by  superior  facilities,  to  264  vessels,  mounting  2,557  guns, 
with  22,000  seamen. 

Of  the  ten  navy  yards,  the  property  of  your  common  country, 
eight  were  located  in  the  Northern  States,  and  but  two,  Norfolk  and 
Pensacola,  were  in  the  South.  The  Pensacola  yard  was  one  merely 
for  shelter  and  repair.  From  that  at  Norfolk  came  the  guns  and 
ammunition  that  did  service  in  the  whole  South,  afloat  and  ashore, 
the  first  years  of  the  war. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  navy  of  the  nation  was  1,563,  of 
these,  671  were  credited  to  the  South,  but  were  not  by  that  fact, 
necessarily,  Southern  born;  of  these  latter,  321  resigned,  and  cast 
their  lives  and  fortunes  with  that  of  your  country. 

To  the  future  historian  of  this  tragic  epoch,  "  who  shall  naught 
extenuate,  naught  set  down  in  malice,"  a  perplexing  chapter  of  his 
book  will  be  the  one  in  which  he  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  account 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  your  people,  void  of  manufactur- 
ing industries,  void  of  skilled  and  efficient  artisans,  void  of  material 
for  construction,  equipped  and  maintained  in  the  field  for  four  long 
years,  the  most  effective  military  service  known  in  modern  times. 

DISADVANTAGES   OF    THE    SOUTH. 

Professor  Soley,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  his  book,  "  The 
Blockade  and  The  Cruisers,"  says: 

"  Great  as  was  the  task  before  the  United  States  Government  in 
preparing  for  a  naval  war,  it  was  as  nothing  to  that  of  the  Confede- 
racy. The  latter  had  at  its  disposal  a  small  number  of  trained  offi- 
cers, imbued  with  the  same  ideas,  and  brought  up  in  the  same  school 
as  their  opponents.  Some  of  these,  like  Buchanan,  Semmes,  Brown, 
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Maffit,  and  Brooke,  were  men  of  extraordinary  professional  qualities; 
but,  except  in  its  officers,  the  Confederate  Government  had  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  navy.  It  had  not  a  single  ship  of  war.  It  had  no 
abundant  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  in  its  ports  from  which  to  draw 
resources.  It  had  no  seamen,  for  its  people  were  not  given  to  sea- 
faring pursuits.  Its  only  ship-yards  were  Norfolk  and  Pensacola. 
Norfolk,  with  its  immense  supplies  of  ordnance  and  equipments, 
was  indeed  invaluable;  but,  though  the  300  new  Dahlgren  guns  cap- 
tured in  the  yard  were  a  permanent  acquisition,  the  yard  itself  was 
lost  when  the  war  was  one-fourth  over. 

"  The  South  was  without  any  large  force  of  skilled  mechanics ; 
and  such  as  it  had  were  early  summoned  to  the  army.  There  were 
only  three  rolling  mills  in  the  country,  two  of  which  were  in  Tennes- 
see; (and  the  third,  at  Atlanta,  was  unfitted  for  heavy  work).  There 
were  hardly  any  machine  shops  that  were  prepared  to  supply  the 
best  kind  of  workmanship;  and  in  the  beginning,  the  only  foundry 
capable  of  casting  heavy  guns,  was  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  at 
Richmond,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Commander  Brooke,  was 
employed  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

"Worst  of  all,  there  were  no  raw  materials,  except  the  timber 
that  was  standing  in  the  forests.  The  cost  of  iron  was  enormous, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  hardly  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  general  plan  of  naval  policy,  on  a 
large  scale,  could  be  carried  out;  and  the  conflict  on  the  Southern 
side  became  a  species  of  partisan,  desultory  warfare." 

SCARCITY    OF   SUPPLIES. 

The  iron  required  was  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Hemp  must  be 
sown,  grown,  reaped,  and  there  were  no  rope  walks.  You  had  never 
produced  a  sufficiency  of  iron  in  times  of  peace,  and  now,  with  the 
advent  of  war  to  increase  its  uses,  the  price  rose  from  $25  to  $1,300 
per  ton. 

No  powder  was  stored  in  any  of  the  Southern  States,  except  in 
small  quantities.  That  captured  at  Norfolk,  and  in  some  arsenals, 
amounted,  it  is  said,  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  stock  of  percussion  caps  was  less  than  500,000,  and  not  a 
machine  for  making  them  could  be  found  in  the  South. 

Colonel  Gorgas  says:  "We  began  in  April,  1861,  without  an 
arsenal,  laboratory  or  powder  mill  of  any  capacity,  and  with  no 
foundry  or  rolling  mill,  except  at  Richmond.  During  the  harass- 
ments  of  war,  holding  our  own  in  the  field  defiantly  and  successfully, 
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against  a  powerful  enemy;  crippled  by  a  depreciated  currency, 
throttled  by  a  blockade,  which  prevented  our  getting  material  or 
workmen;  obliged  to  send  almost  every  able-bodied  man  into  the 
field;  unable  to  use  slave  labor,  except  in  the  most  unskilled  depart- 
ments; hampered  by  want  of  transportation,  even  of  the  commonest 
supplies  of  food;  with  no  stock  on  hand,  even  of  such  articles  as 
steel,  copper,  iron,  or  leather,  with  which  to  build  up  our  establish- 
ments; against  all  these  obstacles,  and  in  spite  of  all  these  deficien- 
cies, we  created,  before  the  close  of  1863,  literally  out  of  the  ground, 
foundries  and  rolling  mills  at  Richmond,  Selma,  Atlanta  and  Macon, 
smelting  works  at  Petersburg,  chemical  works  at  Charlotte,  a  powder 
mill  far  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States,  unsurpassed  by  any 
across  the  ocean,  a  chain  of  arsenals,  armories  and  laboratories  from 
Virginia  to  Alabama." 

STILL    OTHER    DIFFICULTIES. 

You  had  further  difficulties  still.  At  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  its  treasury  was  not  only  empty,  but  the  legis- 
lation and  fiscal  agency  for  taxation  and  collection  of  revenue  had  to 
be  adopted  and  applied. 

Under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  time  and  experience  were 
necessary  to  adjust  a  scheme  of  taxation  to  the  condition  of  your 
people,  and  to  put  in  running  order  the  machinery  for  collection  of 
revenue.  Expenses  had  already  begun,  and  demands  for  large  sums 
of  money,  for  immediate  use,  were  urgent. 

The  treasury  of  the  common  country  was  in  possession  of  your 
enemies;  save  the  paltry  sum  of  $500,000  in  the  mint  at  New 
Orleans;  paltry  to  a  nation  in  pressing  need  of  millions. 

The  receipts  of  the  Confederate  Government  from  February,  7861, 
to  August,  1862 — eighteen  months — were  $302,500,000,  its  expendi- 
tures, $347,300,000,  and  of  this  vast  sum,  but  fourteen  and  a  half 
millions  were  appropriated  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  navy. 

You  had  officers  sufficient,  many  of  them  already  of  national  fame, 
of  large  experience  and  great  abilities,  but  no  ships,  no  seamen. 
Can  you  create  an  army  without  men  and  without  muskets  ?  The 
task  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  pales  in  the  contrast;  the  labors  of 
Sisyphus  were  not  more  hopeless. 

What  could  these  men  do?  What  did  they  do?  Taking  as  their 
guide  the  wisdom  of  Scripture,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  they  sought  service  in  all  available  lines, 
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and  did  a  noble  work,  though  history  has  failed  to  embalm  in  living 
record  a  tribute  to  their  labors.  Their  reward  has  been  found,  not 
in  the  recognition  of  a  grateful  country,  but  in  the  conscious  strength 
which  sustains  those  whose  labor  is  not  in  vain. 

WHAT   THEY    DID. 

Some  sought  service  in  your  army  and  rose  to  high  rank.  Others 
built  your  seashore  and  river  batteries,  mounted  your  heavy  guns, 
drilled  and  instructed  your  men  in  their  use;  in  the  service  of  am- 
munition, shot  and  shell ;  developed  a  torpedo  and  sub-marine  ser- 
vice, and  protected  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  your  land  against 
invasion. 

Others,  still,  set  to  work  to  manufacture  your  ordnance — ord- 
nance stores  and  supplies. 

The  ordnance  works  at  Richmond,  under  Commander  Brooke, 
Lieutenants  Minor  and  Wright,  supplied  the  equipment  of  your 
vessels  in  the  James,  and  at  Wilmington,  carriages  for  heavy  guns 
in  shore-batteries,  and  between  May,  '61  and  '62,  shipped  to  New 
Orleans,  220  heavy  guns,  many  of  them  the  efficient  banded  rifle 
gun,  the  invention  of  Commander  John  M.  Brooke. 

The  ordnance  works  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  under  Ramsay,  chief  engi- 
neer, C.  S.  N.  (who  had  seen  service  in  the  Merrimac),  supplied 
heavy  forgings,  shafting  for  steamers,  wrought-iron  projectiles,  gun 
carriages,  blocks,  ordnance  equipment  of  every  kind,  and  an  ord- 
nance laboratory. 

Commander  Catesby  Ap.  R.  Jones,  (late  executive  officer  of  the 
Merrimac),  at  Selma,  Ala.,  superintended  the  various  branches  of  a 
foundry,  and  the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns,  forty-seven  of  which 
were  used  in  the  defences  of  Mobile  and  Charleston. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Lieutenant  D.  P.  McCorkle  was  in  charge  of  ord- 
nance works  for  the  making  of  shot,  shell,  and  gun  carriages. 

Lieutenant  Kennon  (and,  subsequently,  Lieutenant  Eggleston),  at 
New  Orleans,  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fuses,  primers,  fire- 
works, cannon,  gun  carriages,  projectiles,  and  ordnance  of  all  kinds. 

At  Petersburg  the  navy  established  a  rope  walk,  substituting  cot- 
ton for  hemp,  and  supplied  the  navy,  the  army,  coal  mines,  railroads, 
and  canals. 

NECESSITY    FOR   SUCH    INDUSTRIES. 

Such  industries  had  to  be  established,  for  your  necessities  were 
great  and  urgent.  Their  proper  conduct  required  skill  and  intelli- 
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gence,  and  these  officers  gave  them  the  direction  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency. Perhaps  it  was  well  you  had  so  few  ships  to  give  these 
men;  perhaps  they  rendered  a  better  service  in  these  lines. 

Nevertheless,  like  the  bird  that  beats  its  wings  against  its  cage, 
they  fretted  against  this  durance  vile,  and  longed  for 

"  A  wet  sheet,  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast." 

With  Herculean  labor  you  built  some  vessels  for  harbor  defence ; 
fitted  out  two  or  three  for  service  at  sea;  mounted  one,  sometimes 
two,  guns  upon  such  river  steamers  and  lug  boats  as  you  could  lay 
hands  upon,  and  called  them  gunboats. 

A  gunboat  is  a  vessel  of  war,  and  a  chief  essential  of  a  war  vessel 
is  that  its  engines  and  boilers  should  be  below  the  water  line,  for 
protection  against  the  damage  of  shot  or  shell.  In  your  gunboats, 
boilers  and  engines  were  on  deck,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to  the 
ravage  and  complete  destruction  of  a  single  shot. 

In  this  fashion  you  equipped  yourselves,  and  girded  your  loins  to 
grapple  with  a  naval  power,  armed  with  the  accumulations  and  expe- 
rence  of  sixty  years,  supplemented  with  additions  from  a  wide  field 
and  vast  resources. 

Gregg,  in  his  history  of  the  war,  says  that  on  land  you  were  out- 
numbered at  times  from  two  to  ten  for  one;  but  in  the  navy  from  100 
to  i, 600  to  one.  We  make  no  computation  of  the  ratio,  but  rest 
solely  upon  the  abiding  sense  that  you  and  we  will  always  feel,  of  a 
great  disproportion. 

With  green  timber,  after  plans  devised  to  meet  the  lack  of  skill  in 
your  labor,  for  you  had  no  force  of  ship  carpenters,  you  built  iron- 
clads at  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  Mississippi. 

Wherever  they  were  completed  and  afloat,  before  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  made  their  construction  abortive,  they  were  handled  with 
skill,  and  did  good  service.  That  they  did  no  more,  that  they 
achieved  no  lasting  success,  was  due  to  causes  beyond  your  and  our 
control. 

With  your  remarkable  development  in  many  lines  of  industry, 
born  of  an  urgent  necessity,  you  were  no  nearer  the  building  of  ade- 
quate marine  engines  at  the  close,  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
In  this  lay  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  all  the  vessels  you  built. 
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When  New  Orleans  was  captured,  April  24,  1862,  you  had  under 
construction  two  ironclads,  the  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi,  either 
of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Porter,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  equipped  with  adequate  engines  (especially  the  Mississippi}, 
would  have  swept,  not  only  the  gulf,  but  your  entire  seaboard  clear 
of  the  Federal  navy. 

The  Louisiana  was  hastened  night  and  day,  and  dropped  below 
the  city,  opposite  the  forts,  with  carpenters  still  at  work  and  guns 
unmounted,  to  meet  the  advance  of  the  Federal  navy.  When  put 
into  the  stream,  it  was  found  that  her  engines,  assisted  by  two  tug- 
boats lashed  to  her  sides,  were  incapable  of  stemming  the  current 
in  the  river,  and  her  utility  became  that  simply  of  a  battery  located 
on  the  river  front. 

When  Farragut  had  passed  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  his  fleet 
of  twenty-four  vessels  of  war,  mounting  227  guns,  engaged  the  Con- 
federate fleet  of  four  river  steamers,  the  so-called  ironclad  Manassas, 
and  the  Louisiana  moored  to  the  river  bank;  in  all  five  vessels, 
mounting  twenty-eight  guns. 

BROKE   THE   BLOCKADE. 

January  31,  1863,  your  ironclads,  Palmetto  State  and  Chicora, 
broke  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  dispersed  the  Federal  fleet, 
and  secured  the  surrender  of  two  ships,  the  Mercedita  and  Keystone 
State,  but  the  victory  was  shorn  of  its  triumphs  by  the  ability  of  these 
vessels,  subsequently,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  our  slow  steaming 
ships. 

August  5th,  1864,  when  Farragut  had  passed  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  his  fleet  of  four  moni- 
tors and  fourteen  ships,  mounting  159  guns,  engaged  the  Confede- 
rate armament,  composed  of  the  ironclad  Tennessee  and  three  river 
steamers,  mounting  twenty-one  guns.  The  latter  were  quickly 
placed  hors  de  combat,  leaving,  the  Tennessee  alone,  to  meet  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy. 

Attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  three  monitors  and  fourteen  ships, 
rammed  time  and  again,  run  into  abeam,  at  full  speed,  hammered 
with  steel  shot  of  440  pounds  weight  thrown  from  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  monitors  at  200  yards  distant,  in  vain  endeavoring  to  ram  her 
adversaries,  but  each  time  frustrated  by  their  superior  speed,  the 
Tennessee  waged  this  unequal  contest  until  her  rudder  chains  were 
shot  away,  and  thus  unmanageable,  crippled  and  leaking,  she  was 
surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
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Her  casemates  (at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  covered  with  two  feet 
of  solid  wood  and  five  inches  of  iron),  had  been  pierced  by  the 
heavy  shot  fired  by  the  Monitor.  The  turrets  of  these  vessels  were 
impenetrable  to  the  shot  of  the  Tennessee,  and  after  four  hours  of 
fruitless  contest  the  issue  had  become  that  of  further  disaster  and 
further  fearful  carnage. 

GREAT    DISPARITY    OF    FORCES. 

In  presenting  to  your  consideration  this  great  disparity  of  the 
opposing  forces  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Bay,  we  do  not  seek  to 
pluck  one  leaf  from  the  crown  of  the  victor.  His  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry on  both  occasions  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
naval  commanders,  of  whom  history  speaks,  and  makes  his  victo- 
ries the  more  meritorious  and  unique,  in  that  they  were  wrested 
from  forts  and  fleets  combined. 

The  officers  of  your  navy  were  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
sought  service.  There  was  no  lack  of  skill,  no  lack  of  initiative,  no 
want  of  gallantry  in  those  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  commands. 

Tatnall,  though  near  seventy  years  of  age,  at  Port  Royal,  Savan- 
nah, and  Hampton  Roads,  showed  that  the  fiery  courage,  which  had 
carried  him,  in  1859,  to  the  assistance  of  the  English  and  French  at 
Peiho,  in  China,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,"  still  animated  his  breast. 

The  services  of  Buchanan  in  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads, 
March  8  and  9,  1862,  and  August  5,  1864,  in  Mobile  Bay,  need  no 
recital  here. 

Ingram,  who  had  won  national  fame  in  1853,  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizenship  in  Smyrna,  in  the  Kostza  case,  at  Charleston,  1863, 
and  elsewhere,  showed  no  decline  of  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
cause. 

Cooke,  at  Roanoke  Island  and  Elizabeth  City,  in  February,  1862, 
though  breasting  a  forlorn  hope,  showed  the  same  spirit  that  won 
him  deserved  promotion,  in  the  successful  career  of  the  Albemarle, 
in  the  engagements  of  April  19,  and  May  5,  1864,  in  Albemarle 
Sound. 

ACTION   OF   THE    ARKANSAS. 


Brown  (in  the  ill  equipped  Arkansas),  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
July  15,  1862,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Federal  fleet  of  four  ironclads, 
eight  rams,  four  gunboats,  and  two  ships  of  war;  inflicted  much 
damage  to  the  enemy,  put  two  of  their  vessels  ashore  in  crippled 
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condition,  and  by  his  presence  at  Vicksburg,  brought  suspense  and 
confusion  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 

A  suspense  so  effective  that  when  a  month  later,  you  abandoned 
and  blew  her  up,  in  consequence  of  defective  engines,  Farragut  tel- 
egraphed the  Navy  Department:  "  It  is  the  happiest  moment  of  my 
life  that  I  am  able  to  inform  the  Department  of  the  destruction  of 
the  ram  Arkansas.11 

Glassell,  in  his  daring  attempt  to  torpedo  the  new  Ironsides  off  the 
port  of  Charleston,  the  night  of  October  5,  1864. 

Read  in  his  captures  on  the  high  seas.  His  daring  intrusion  into 
the  harbor  of  Portland,  Maine,  with  the  schooner  Archer,  and  cap- 
ture of  the  United  States  Revenue  vessel  Cushing.  His  subsequent 
dash,  April  23,  1865,  in  the  river  steamer  Webb,  through  the  Fede- 
ral fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River;  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Federal  fleet  at  New  Orleans  the  day  after. 

John  Taylor  Wood,  in  his  many  daring  captures  by  boarding, 
culminating  in  the  boarding  and  capture  of  the  United  States  gun- 
boat Underwriter,  in  the  Neuse  River,  within  pistol  shot  of  two  of 
the  enemy's  forts,  the  night  of  February  i,  1864. 

The  heroism  of  Huger,  Kennon,  Warley,  Read,  and  others  at  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  fully  attest  the  morale  of  the  naval  service, 
and  the  promise  of  its  efficiency  in  a  larger  field,  with  better  means 
of  offensive  action. 

Semrnes  in  the  Sumter  and  Alabama,  Maffit  in  the  Florida,  with  a 
bare  handful  of  men,  stricken  with  yellow  fever,  running  the  block- 
ade of  Mobile  in  the  broad  daylight,  there  refitting  and  passing 
again  through  the  Federal  fleet.  Pegram  in  the  Nashville,  Maury 
in  the  Georgia,  Wood  in  the  Tallahassee,  Wilkinson  in  the  Chica- 
mauga,  Waddell  in  the  Shenandoah,  Read  in  the  sailing  ships  Clar- 
ence, Tacony,  and  Archer,  denied  all  rights  in  foreign  ports,  save 
those  of  belligerents,  swept  the  seas  bare  of  American  commerce, 
and  inflicted  a  damage  the  country  has  never  recovered. 

In  1860,  two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  America  was  carried  in 
American  bottoms.  In  1863,  three-fourths  had  been  transferred  to 
English  registers. 

THE   ALABAMA   CLAIMS. 

The  injury  thus  inflicted  took  shape  after  the  war  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Alabama  Claims;  were  adjusted  upon  a  principle  formulated 
by  this  Government,  accepted  by  the  English  Government,  and 
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placed  at  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  by  the  Geneva  Award,  for  losses 
inflicted  by  the  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Shenandoah,  alone. 

One  hundred  and  eight  other  ships  were  destroyed,  the  loss  of 
which  may  be  placed  at  five  millions,  but  for  which  no  damage  was 
recovered. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  principle  which  governed  the  Alaba- 
ma Claims,  and  the  award  made  thereunder,  though  perhaps  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  future  wars,  was  not 
at  the  time,  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  a  principle  of  International 
Law,  and  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  to  obtain  ships,  unarmed  and 
without  a  crew,  from  a  neutral  nation,  still  exist. 

We  have  endeavored,  briefly,  and  with  scant  justice,  to  put  before 
you  the  irremediable  obstacles  that  forbade  the  creation  of  an  effect- 
ive navy  for  the  Confederate  States.  We  have  sought  to  break  the 
ground,  rather  than  till  it,  for  the  future  discussion  of  particular 
engagements. 

Perhaps,  with  the  king,  in  Alexander's  feast,  we  have 

"  Fought  all  our  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thrice  we  routed  all  our  foes,  and  thrice  we  slew  the  slain." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  past  is  a  sealed  book,  and  irreversible — its 
tragic  memories  live  with  us,  and  bid  us  hand  to  the  youth  of  our 
land,  the  glorious  history  of  our  State,  the  gallant  manhood  of  its 
men. 

This  old  Commonwealth,  whose  history  is  briefly  summed  in  the 
title,  "Mother  of  States  and  Statesmen,"  by  agreement  of  opinion, 
stands  easily  first  in  the  roll  of  warriors  and  statesmen  she  has  given 
to  the  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  this  Government,  when  the  dif- 
ferences of -interpretation  in  its  organic  law  gave  rise  to  the  two  par- 
ties, Federalist  and  Republican,  she  gave,  as  leaders  to  the  one, 
a  Washington,  a  Marshall,  to  the  other,  a  Jefferson. 

When,  after  sixty  years  of  conflict  of  opinion,  that  stirred  the  na- 
tion to  its  depths — looking  in  vain  for  that  justice  in  the  Union,  of 
right,  our  heritage,  we  submitted  these  questions  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword,  she  gave  as  leaders,  to  the  North,  a  Farragut  and  a 
Thomas,  to  the  South,  a  Lee  and  a  Jackson.  Though  wasted  with 
the  ravages  of  war,  dismembered  in  her  old  age,  and  shorn  of  terri- 
tory, of  which  she  was  ever  prodigal,  for  the  general  good,  the  bril- 
liant galaxy  of  her  great  men,  her  warriors  and  statesmen,  encircle 
her  brow  with  a  halo  of  glory  which  time  cannot  dim,  and  proclaim 
to  the  nation  that  the  glory  of  her  house  is  not  yet  departed.  Your 
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organization  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  incidents  and  memories  of  a 
fateful  period  in  her  history.  Outside  of  the  charities  which  you 
have  built  up  and  sustain,  your  labors  seek  to  consecrate  her  soil, 
and  place  in  enduring  form  the  memory  of  her  heroes.  They  teach 
the  youth  of  a  nation  that  a  nation's  worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
sacrifices  it  has  made.  That  when  it  shall  cease  to  love  virtue,  shall 
cease  to  cherish,  to  emulate,  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  deeds,  the 
glorious  names  of  its  men,  it  shall  cease,  and  justly  cease,  to  be 
numbered  with  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

On  the  3Oth  of  May  next,  you  will  unite  in  dedicating  a  monu- 
ment to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Confederacy.  You  complete 
the  record  of  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  history  of  your  country;  you 
crown  the  structure  of  imperishable  fame  with  the  cap-stone  it  has 
looked  for;  you  hand  to  posterity  a  memorial  in  enduring  bronze, 
of  that  gallant  host,  in  remembrance  of  whose  deeds  of  chivalry,  of 
steadfast  endurance,  of  immortal  sacrifice,  all  hearts  must  throb  with 
keenest  emotion,  all  heads  be  bared  in  deepest  reverence. 


[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Star,  April  20,  1894.] 

THE  SHARPSHOOTERS  OF   MAHONE'S   BRIGADE. 


Some  Account  of  this  Gallant  Organization. 


A  Paper  Read   by  Captain  John  E.  Laughton,  Jr.,  Before  Pickett  Camp, 
Confederate  Veterans,  Richmond,  Va. 


There  are  few  men  better  known  in  Richmond  than  Captain  John  E. 
Laughton,  Jr.  He  served  throughout  the  war  and  was  a  member  of  the 
sharpshooters  of  Mahone's  Brigade.  Captain  Laughton  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  Pickett  Camp,  and  takes  an  interest  in  everything  that  tends  to 
interest  or  ease  the  old  soldier. 

At  the  meeting  held  last  Monday  night,  April  i4th,  he  read  the  following 
highly  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  service: 

Commander  and  Comrades  of  George  E.  Pickett  Camp  : 

Probably  the  most  effective  troops  in  the  late  civil  war,  for  the 
number  of  men  engaged,  were  the  sharpshooters.  The  value  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  became  so  apparent  that  companies  and  bat- 
talions were  organized  in  most  of  the  brigades  of  infantry,  and  pos- 
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sibly  in  the  cavalry.  I  believe  the  first  regularly  organized  battalion 
of  this  character  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  the  one 
attached  to  the  Virginia  Brigade  commanded  by  General  William 
Mahone,  and  it  is  of  service  in  this  command  that  this  paper  will 
treat. 

BATTALION  OF  SELECTED  MEN. 

Whilst  in  winter  quarters  at  Madison  Run  Station,  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad,  near  Gordonsville,  Va.,  in  the  winter  of 
1864,  General  Mahone  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  battalion  of 
selected  men  from  the  brigade,  who  should  be  required  to  do  all 
advanced  duty  during  the  campaign,  and,  after  consultation  with  a 
few  of  the  line  officers  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  he  issued  an 
order  to  his  regimental  commander  to  organize,  in  each  of  their 
respective  regiments,  a  company  consisting  of  two  commissioned 
officers,  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  thirty  privates  and  two  men 
for  ambulance  corps  duty.  The  officers  and  men  were  to  be  detailed 
from  their  regular  companies  for  this  permanent  organization,  and 
to  be  selected  with  a  view  of  their  special  fitness  for  such  service,  the 
qualifications  being  that  the  men  should  be  veterans  of  established 
reputation  for  faithful  and  reliable  dependence  while  in  action; 
capable  of  enduring  the  extra  hardships  expected  to  be  entailed,  and 
also  a  proper  use  of  the  rifle ;  the  officers  to  be  of  experience  and 
ability,  and  having  the  implicit  confidence  of  their  men. 

The  battalion  was  thus  formed  by  special  companies  of  equal 
numbers  from  the  Sixth,  Twelfth,  Sixteenth,  Forty-first  and  Sixty- 
first  Virginia  Regiments,  composing  the  brigade.  It  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.  Field,  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  and 
First  Lieutenant  John  E.  Laughton,  Jr.,  of  the  same  regiment,  was 
assigned  as  its  adjutant  in  addition  to  his  company  duties. 

The  organization  thus  completed  consisted  of  five  companies,  with 
eleven  officers  and  180  enlisted  men,  and  served  as  a  separate  corps 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  being  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  the  regiments  of  the  brigade,  except  that  they  drew  their 
rations  and  commutation  from  their  original  companies. 

The  battalion  was  armed  with  long-range,  small-bore  Enfield  rifles, 
and  used  a  long  English-made  cartridge.  We  never  used  any 
ammunition  made  by  the  Confederate  Government.  There  were, 
besides,  two  globe-sighted  rifles  for  use  on  special  occasions,  which 
were  valuable  additions  to  our  armament.  I  have  frequently  fired 
these  with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
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During  our  occupancy  of  winter  quarters,  previous  to  the  Mine 
Run  engagement  in  May,  1864,  our  time  was  spent  in  perfecting 
ourselves  in  the 

SKIRMISH    DRILL   BY  SIGNALS, 

and  in  rifle-target  practice  at  different  ranges — from  fifty  yards  to 
1,000  yards — and  so  proficient  did  the  men  become  in  estimating 
distances  that,  although  the  chain  was  used  to  confirm  their  calcula- 
tions, its  use  was  finally  discontinued  as  being  unnecessary.  Every 
day  these  practices  were  kept  up  under  strict  discipline,  and  system- 
atic regulation  and  improvement  in  markmanship  noted,  and  such 
men  as  failed  to  make  satisfactory  progress  were  returned  to  their 
companies  and  others  substituted,  so  also,  when  the  casualties  of  bat- 
tle decimated  the  ranks,  other  details  were  made  from  the  regiment 
in  which  the  loss  occurred,  thereby  keeping  up  the  full  maximum  of 
strength.  Thus,  when  the  campaign  of  1864  opened,  this  body  of 
1 80  officers  and  men,  selected  for  special  duty  and  because  of  emi- 
nent qualifications  for  such  service,  appeared  thoroughly  trained  and 
fully  equipped,  and  their  subsequent  record  proved  that  they  were 
absolutely  invincible  in  every  engagement  in  their  history,  never 
having  been  driven  from  their  lines  in  any  single  engagement.  The 
battle  of  Mine  Run  was  the  beginning  of  the 

WILDERNESS   CAMPAIGN. 

In  this  engagement  the  sharpshooters  were  deployed  as  skirmish- 
ers, and  advancing  rapidly  drove  the  advanced  enemy  more  than 
two  miles  to  their  heavy  lines  of  reserves,  and  while  our  own  line  of 
battle  was  kept  fully  up  in  support  there  was  no  occasion  to  ask  their 
assistance  in  this  movement,  for  we  did  not  need  it.  We  captured 
at  this  time  a  large  quantity  of  camp  and  other  stores. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  history  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  this  paper,  for  I  have  not  the  data  to  enumerate  the  many 
engagements  in  which  they  participated,  nor  can  I  now  recall  the 
names  of  the  gallant  and  peerless  men  who  composed  its  rank  and 
file,  and  made  it  almost  the  equal  of  any  regimental  organization  in 
its  army  corps,  but  its  great  proficiency  served  as  an  incentive  to  the 
formation  of  similar  bodies  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  commands. 

The  duty  expected  of  the  sharpshooters  was  to  establish  and  oc- 
cupy the  skirmish  line,  while  -the  enemy  was  in  front,  and  to  serve 
on  the  picket  line  in  all  day  duty — being  relieved  at  night  by  one  of 
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the  regiments  of  the  brigade  —  and  to  serve  as  rear  guard  when  on 
retreat.  Its  officers  were  also  required  to  serve  as  scouts  when  the 
opportunity  was  presented. 

A    CONTINUOUS    BATTLE. 

From  Mine  Run,  Nov.,  1863,  to  Appomattox  Courthouse,  April 
9,  1865,  the  sharpshooters  were  on  the  front  line  almost  every  day, 
with  the  exception  of  one  day  in  each  week,  which  was  allowed  them 
for  cleaning  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  washing  their  scanty 
supply  of  clothing.  This  was  virtually  a  continuous  battle  for 
eleven  months,  for  picket  firing  was  indulged  in  and  kept  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  In  these  daily  engagements  we  met  with 
losses  of  killed  and  wounded  (none  were  ever  captured),  and  besides, 
though  not  expected  to  take  part  in  a  regular  line  of  battle  with  the 
other  troops,  did,  nevertheless,  bear  an  important  part  in  most  of  the 
terrific  conflicts  through  which  the  brigade  passed.  A  few  of  these 
only  will  be  referred  to. 

COLONEL  FIELD'S  TESTIMONY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.  Field,  in  a  published  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  says: 

"  I  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  in  command  of  the 
battalion  of  sharpshooters,  composed  of  five  companies  of  170  picked 
men  of  Mahone's  Brigade.  Soon  after  reaching  the  Wilderness,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1864,  we  moved  to  the  right  and  south  of  the  plank 
road,  the  sharpshooters  being  deployed  as  skirmishers  about  150 
yards  in  advance  of  the  brigade.  General  Mahone  then  informed 
me  that  General  Longstreet  had  sent  two  brigades  to  attack  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  brigade  would  attack  in  front,  and 
that  as  soon  as  cheering  was  heard  on  the  flank,  to  move  the  sharp- 
shooters forward  slowly,  and  co-operate  with  this  movement.  Soon 
the  familiar  rebel  yell  came  from  the  right  flank,  and  I  moved  the 
line  of  skirmishers  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  thick  undergrowth 
would  allow,  until  we  came  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  site  of  an  old 
pond,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  the  enemies'  line  of  battle, 
the  order  being  given  to  charge.  The  advance  was  rapidly  made, 
the  brigade  following  close  behind  and  firing  over  us  —  and  through 
our  open  line  —  completely  routing  the  enemy,  who  left  many  dead 
and  wounded  in  our  hands,  among  the  latter  General  Wadsworth. 

"  I  was  left  in  charge  of  the  sharpshooters  who  remained  in  front 
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of  the  line  during  the  night.  The  woods  were  on  fire,  and  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  made  the  night  hideous.  The  wounding  of  General 
Longstreet  placed  General  Mahone  in  command  of  the  division, 
Colonel  D.  A.  Weisiger,  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  in  command  of 
the  brigade,  and  necessitated  my  return  to  command  the  Twelfth 
Regiment,  of  which  I  was  Lieutenant- Colonel.  I  must  say  that  it 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  gave  up  the  command  of  the  sharp- 
shooters, the  finest  body  of  men  I  had  ever  seen,  for  they  were  the 
picked  men  of  Mahone' s  Brigade." 

Judge  J.  M.  Bernard,  of  Petersburg,  Va.f  in  a  recent  published 
statement,  says:  "  I  was  a  member  of  the  corps  of  sharpshooters  of 
Mahone's  Brigade  at  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  remember 
well  that  we  passed  through  marsh,  swamp  and  burning  woods." 

GOOD   WORK    OF   SHARPSHOOTERS. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  from  the  statements  of  these  witnesses 
that  the  sharpshooters  not  only  brought  on  the  engagement  and 
drove  the  enemy,  but  did  so  notwithstanding  the  fire  from  their  own 
troops  in  the  rear,  and  the  swamp,  marsh  and  burning  woods  in 
front. 

The  corps  was  on  daily  duty  as  scouts  and  flank  pickets  on  the 
line  of  march,  and  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  were  deployed  on  an 
extended  line  from  the  extreme  right  of  our  division — a  position  they 
held  while  the  brigade  was  moved  to  the  left  in  support  of  other 
troops  where  they  engaged  in  this  hard-fought  battle.  They  subse- 
quently were  sent  to  the  extreme  left,  and  across  the  river  Po  to 
meet  a  flanking  column  of  the  enemy,  whose  intention  it  was  to  turn 
our  left  flank.  General  Early,  who  conducted  this  movement, 
pushed  the  sharpshooters  rapidly  forward,  following  with  his  line  of 
battle,  broke  through  the  marching  column,  capturing  a  great  many 
prisoners,  and  routing  the  remainder. 

At  Jericho's  Ford,  on  the  North  Anna  river,  near  Verdon  station, 
in  Hanover  county,  the  corps  of  sharpshooters  accomplished 

ONE   OF   THEIR    BEST    EFFORTS. 

The  enemy  had  commenced  crossing  the  ford  before  the  head  of 
our  column,  which  was  the  leading  division,  had  reached  the  locality. 
On  hearing  of  this  we  were  double-quicked  nearly  two  miles,  and 
immediately  deployed,  facing  the  left,  the  brigade  continuing  the 
direct  march.  We  advanced,  firing  as  we  did  so,  taking  advantage 
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of  such  protection  from  the  trees  as  we  could  until  we  reached  a 
point  where  a  line  could  be  established.  Soon  the  skirmishers  of 
Saunders'  Alabama  Brigade,  of  our  division,  were  sent  to  connect 
with  our  right.  Before  the  last  got  fairly  in  their  places  we  were 
attacked  by  the  returning  Yankee  sharpshooters,  supported  by  a 
heavy  line  of  battle.  The  few  moments  of  rest  we  had  had  were 
used  in  piling  up  the  rails  of  an  old  fence  in  front  of  the  sections  of 
three  men  each.  (I  may  say  here  that  the  men  in  these  posts  of 
three  each  always  fired  by  file,  one  gun  always  being  loaded.)  Such 
was  the  coolness  of  the  men  and  the  accuracy  of  their  aim  that  this 
line  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  them.  A  second  and  a  third 
charge  were  made,  with  stronger  lines  each  time,  but  they  had 

UNDERESTIMATED  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MEN 

before  them,  and  were  in  turn  cut  down  and  driven  back,  some 
having  been  killed  within  thirty  feet  of  our  posts.  Thus  for  two 
hours  the  two  battalions,  of  less  than  300  men,  kept  at  bay  their 
several  massed  lines  until  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  fight.  During 
this  time  our  troops  were  throwing  up  a  line  of  entrenchments  about 
half  a  mile  in  rear,  and  seemed  satisfied  to  leave  us  to  act  as  a  "  re- 
ception committee."  The  dense  woods  and  undergrowth  prevented 
the  use  of  artillery.  The  corps  was  relieved  about  9  o'clock  P.  M., 
but  returned  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  and  advanced  to  the 
river,  600  yards,  passing  over  the  dead  and  badly  wounded  who  had 
been  left  there  during  the  night  by  their  retreating  troops.  We 
returned  and  buried  more  of  their  dead  than  we  had  men  engaged. 

The  piles  of  rails  afforded  us  very  little  protection,  and  we  lost 
many  of  our  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Cold  Harbor  some  of  the  battalion  acted  with  a  "forlorn-hope  " 
attacking  party,  which  charged  up  to  and  over  their  breastworks  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  occupied  or  not,  while  they  met  with  only  a 
few  scattering  shots  from  some  cavalry,  they  did  not  know  when  they 
started  that  any  of  them  would  ever  return  alive.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  them  for  their  daring,  as  the  information  obtained 
was  of  great  value  at  the  moment. 

WHAT    MR.    BERNARD    SAYS. 

These,  with  all  subsequent  engagements  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  found  the  corps  in  its  daily  position  on  the  picket  line. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Crater  the  corps  was  nearly  annihilated,  as 
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will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  statement  furnished  by  me  in  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  for  a  description  of  that  battle  as  published  by  Mr.  George 
S.  Bernard  in  his  book  of  "  War  Talk  of  Confederate  Veterans": 

"At  the  Battle  of  the  Crater,  I  commanded  Company  C  of  the 
brigade  sharpshooters,  which  company  was  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  battalion.  A  portion  of  the  works  to  be  attacked  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Brigade  was  taken  and  held,  and  the  portion  of  the  Georgia 
Brigade  was  expected  to  take  was  not  recaptured  by  them,  even  after 
a  second  attack. 

"  I  was  desperately  wounded  in  three  places  when  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  breastworks,  and  at  the  first  volley  from  a  concentrated 
fire  of  several  lines  massed  for  a  forward  movement.  The  fire  was 
not  only  from  a  direct  front,  but  was  also  an  enfilading  fire,  which 
came  from  those  of  the  enemy  in  the  crater,  this  being  to  our  right. 
The  proportion  of  wounded  and  killed  in  the  sharpshooters  was  ex- 
ceedingly large,  probably  without  a  parallel.  The  battalion  went 
into  the  fight  with  104  men  and  officers,  and  of  these  ninety-four  men 
and  officers  were  killed  and  wounded;  of  the  nine  officers  present 
eight  were  shot  through  the  breast." 

THEIR    PRESENCE   ACCIDENTAL. 

The  presence  of  the  sharpshooters  in  this  engagement  was  acci- 
dental, as  they  had  to  move  with  the  brigade  at  once,  and  before  the 
hour  of  going  on  picket  duty,  they  therefore  took  in  the  brigade  line 
the  place  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  which  had  re- 
lieved them  the  night  before. 

The  wounds  received  in  this  battle  prevented  my  return  to  the 
army  until  February,  1865,  and  I  havexno  personal  knowledge  of 
the  service  of  the  corps  in  the  engagements  at  Ream's  Station, 
Hatcher's  Run  and  other  minor  affairs  near  Petersburg.  The  ranks 
having  become  so  decimated,  it  was  never  restored  to  its  original 
strength,  nor  were  so  many  men  needed,  as  the  brigade  was  corres- 
pondingly reduced. 

AT   CHESTER. 

In  March,  1865,  the  brigade  was  moved  to  Chester,  on  the  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  railroad,  and  relieved  some  of  the  troops  of 
Pickett's  Division,  where  they  remained  until  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

When  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  I  was 
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left  in  charge  of  the  picket  lines  of  the  brigade  front,  with  orders  to 
hold  them  against  any  attack  that  might  be  made  until  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  then,  if  not  captured  by  the  enemy,  to  rejoin  the 
column  then  rapidly  retreating  towards  Chesterfield  Courthouse. 
The  suspense  and  responsibility  attending  this  midnight  work  during 
a  continuous  picket- firing  at  short  range  can  never  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  anyone  not  in  a  similar  position.  Yet  I  personally  with- 
drew every  picket  and  vidette,  and  rejoined  the  command  about 
twelve  hours  afterwards,  much  to  the  surprised  pleasure  of  my 
brigade  commander,  who  said  he  feared  he  had  seen  me  for  the  last 
time. 

A   LONG   AND    WEARY    MARCH. 

The  long  and  weary  march  to  Appomattox  Courthouse  is  familiar 
to  many,  and  known  of  by  all — and  was  without  any  special  incident 
to  the  corps  until  the  7th  of  April,  1865,  where,  within  two  miles  of 
Farmville,  we  fought  our  last  fight,  and,  I  believe,  with  greater  des- 
peration than  at  any  time  previously.  In  this  engagement  the 

GALLANT   CATAIN    HUNTER, 

who  had  commanded  the  company  from  the  Forty-first  Regiment  (I 
think)  from  the  organization  of  the  battalion,  and  who  had  never 
been  hurt  before,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fragment  of  shell  fired  by 
one  of  our  own  batteries.  It  has  been  my  object  in  this  recital  from 
memory  to  give  only  the  generalities  of  the  movements  and  conduct 
of  the  sharpshooters  as  a  corps.  A  narration  of  the  many  instances 
of  personal  daring  of  individual  members  would  almost  necessitate 
a  biographical  sketch  of  each,  hence,  I  have  avoided  any  special 
references,  but  not  because  they  do  not  each  deserve  it,  for  when  the 
handful  of  the  corps  left  Appomattox  Courthouse  to  return  to  the 
places,  once  their  homes,  they  represented  all  that  was  left  of  the 
1 80  men  who  were  always  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  brigade. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Star,  May  29,  1894.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


Fought  June  i,  1862. 


A  Paper  Read  Before  Pickett  Camp  Confederate  Veterans  by 
Colonel  Richard  L.  Maury. 


Many  Erroneous  Statements  Which  Have  Been  Published  as  to  the 
Memorable  Engagement  Corrected. 

Colonel  Maury 's  paper  is  as  follows: 

THE  IMMORTAL  TWENTY-FOURTH— The  Yankee  General  Hancock  said 
that  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia,  for  their  con- 
duct in  battle  before  Williamsburg,  ought  to  have  this  word  inscribed  upon 
their  banners:  The  Twenty-fourth  in  the  fight  of  yesterday  vindicated  its 
title  to  this  honor. — Richmond  Enquirer,  June  2,  1862. 

The  Battle  of  Williamsburg,  although  of  but  small  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  mighty  and  momentous  conflicts  between  the 
same  forces,  which  followed  shortly  after,  attracted  great  attention  at 
the  time,  especially  in  the  North,  chiefly  because  of  the  great 
prominence  given  by  McClellan  and  his  generals,  to  their  successful 
repulse,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  of  an  attack  made  by  two  of  General 
Early's  Regiments — the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  and  the  Fifth  North 
Carolina — upon  Hancock's  position  on  our  extreme  left.  The  assault 
was  badly  arranged,  not  supported,  and  failed  in  consequence,  for 
but  two  of  the  regiments  of  D.  H.  Hill's  entire  division  came  into 
close  action,  and  they  alone  attempted  what  it  was  intended  the 
whole  division  should  undertake,  whereby  Hancock  was  enabled  to 
achieve  a  success.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  of  but  little 
credit  to  him,  as  being  almost  a  matter  of  course,  yet  it  was  extrava- 
gantly magnified  (as  if  it  were  some  great  thing  for  ten  guns  and 
five  regiments  to  resist  the  attack  of  two)  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  total  failure  of  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  many 
Federal  divisions  upon  Longstreet's  Division  alone,  for  thus  since 
morning  had  been  vainly  employed  Hooker  and  Kearney,  Couch, 
Casey,  Smith  and  others,  until  night  found  them  all  repulsed,  with 
Hooker  and  Kearney  so  cut  up  and  demoralized  as  to  be  of  little 
further  use  for  weeks. 
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The  battle  was  considered  by  General  Johnston  of  such  trivial 
consequence  that  it  is  given  but  a  few  lines  of  mention  in  his  report, 
and  in  his  "Narrative"  he  says  it  was  but  an  affair  of  the  rear 
guard  with  Longstreet  only,  for  that  Hill  had  but  one  regiment  en- 
gaged, who  stopped  the  Federal  advance  till  the  trains,  delayed  by 
the  heavy  rains,  could  get  away;  and  then  the  retreat  was  continued 
just  as  intended  and  just  as  would  have  been  had  the  action  not  oc- 
curred. The  victory,  therefore,  such  as  it  was,  was  with  us,  and 
although  McClellan  at  the  time  reported  quite  otherwise,  he  was 
scarcely  candid  in  doing  so,  for  later  he  wrote:  "  Meanwhile  the  ene- 
my's rear  guard  held  the  Williamsburg  lines  against  our  advance." 

Though  barren  of  results  military — for  it  caused  no  change  in  the 
plans  of  either  general,  except,  perhaps,  to  delay  the  invaders  in 
their  advance  and  dispel  a  lew  delusions  from  their  minds — it  was, 
as  said,  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  Confederates,  and  in  this  respect 
was  of  importance  to  them,  for  they  thus  drew  the  first  blood  in  the 
grand  campaign  of  1862.  It  was  a  distinct  check  to  McClellan's 
great  advance  upon  Richmond,  which  he  had  boasted  would  be 
uninterrupted  and  triumphant.  It  was,  in  eftect,  the  first  clash  of 
arms  between  these  two  powerful  armies,  after  the  long  period  of 
preparation  and  perfection  since  Manassas,  the  Southern  necessarily 
of  lesser  numbers,  as  representing  a  section  of  the  country  so  much 
smaller  and  with  such  poor  makeshifts  of  arms  and  equipments  and 
supplies  as  could  be  obtained  in  their  agricultural  country— so  en- 
tirely barren  of  military  resources  that  there  was  not  within  its 
borders  when  the  war  commenced  a  single  cap  machine  or  powder 
factory.  But  their  soldiers  were  in  deadly  earnest,  for  every  man 
felt  the  quarrel  his  own  and  that  he  was  personally  insulted  and  out- 
raged by  the  mere  presence  of  the  invader  within  our  borders,  whose 
life  it  was  his  duty  and  his  right  to  take.  Thus  they  were  enthusiasts, 
with  nerves  of  iron  and  hearts  of  fire,  to  do  and  dare  anything  in 
defence  of  their  home  and  native  land. 

The  northern,  with  everything  that  money  could  buy  in  Europe 
and  the  whole  North,  and  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  as  well, 
could  furnish,  with  overwhelming  numbers,  being  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  country  and  with  uninterrupted  communication  abroad, 
and  inexhaustible  sources  whence  to  draw  ceaseless  supplies  and  re- 
cruits. It  demonstrated,  too,  to  our  complete  and  growing  satisfac- 
tion, that  though  the  Federals  were  our  superiors  in  numbers,  re- 
sources, supplies  and  equipments,  and,  in  fact,  in  everything  but 
one  that  makes  an  army  powerful,  yet,  lacking  in  this,  we,  in  this 
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alone  were  their  superiors,  and  that,  being  as  we  were  better  sol- 
diers, braver,  more  dashing  and  earnest,  more  devoted,  and  of 
greater  fortitude,  and  armed  with  perfect  right,  if  with  imperfect 
weapons,  we  need  never  hesitate  to  engage  them  whenever  we  met, 
regardless  of  odds.  And  it  also  cured  these  boasting,  confident 
invaders  of  many  errors,  most  of  whom  were  hirelings  and  without 
principle,  who  overestimated  their  own  prowess  as  greatly  as  they 
foolishly  and  to  their  own  great  confusion,  oftimes  did  our  numbers; 
who  till  then  believed,  as  they  had  been  assured,  that  there  was  no 
fight  in  the  Southerners — that  at  heart  they  were  utterly  opposed  to 
making  war,  had  been  forced  into  the  army  against  their  will,  and 
would  not  stand  for  a  moment  against  these  mighty  men  of  war 
from  the  North.  Here,  now,  they  learned  another  lesson,  as  they 
did  also  in  battle  after  battle,  when  we  continually  attacked  them 
upon  their  own  ground,  or  beat  them  away  when  they  attacked  us, 
until  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  of  valor  and 
superiority  to  that  ragged  and  poor,  half  starved  and  half  armed  but 
incomparable  Southern  infantry,  which  had  met  and  foiled  them  at 
every  turn,  and  finally,  to  offer  a  tribute  and  testimony  thereto,  the 
like  of  which  was  never  before  witnessed,  when,  at  the  Second  Cold 
Harbor,  in  sight  of  Richmond's  towers  and  steeples,  they  threw 
down  their  guns  and  refused  to  charge,  saying  and  acting,  from 
general  to  private,  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  for  them  to  attack 
these  veterans  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  Grant  sent 
word  to  Washington  that  his  army  would  fight  no  more,  and  that 
preparations  for  peace  had  best  be  begun,  and  the  chief  authorities 
there  so  ordered.  What  better  evidence  of  the  great  superiority  of 
our  soldiers  could  be  adduced,  and  that  too,  from  those  who  before 
Williamsburg  believed  that  we  could  not  resist  these  mighty  warriors 
from  New  England  ?  And  yet  there  are  many  now  who  have  for- 
gotten these  lessons  of  actual  war,  and  are  again  asserting  that  they 
were  our  equals. 

All  day  long  there  had  been  fighting,  with  Longstreet  alone  on 
our  right,  who  stood  upon  the  defensive.  There  was  no  need  for 
the  reserves  to  come  up,  and  so  Hill  had  done  nothing  but  wait,  and 
now  the  battle  was  over  and  the  day  nearly  gone,  when  Hill  asked 
leave  to  attack  Hancock  on  our  left,  and  Early 's  Brigade  was  to 
lead.  Then  it  was  that  the  offensive  war  now  assumed  at  the  close 
of  the  day  and  a  charge  was  made  upon  General  Hancock,  and 
though  by  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  at  first  alone,  and  afterwards 
assisted  by  the  Fifth  North  Carolina,  their  repulse  was  represented 
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by  General  McClellan  and  some  of  his  officers  as  the  chief  event  of 
the  day,  for  it  was  the  only  success  they  had  secured. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  in  numbers,  these  Virginians — 
less  than  500,  supported  by  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  of  about  the 
same  strength — drove  in  General  Hancock's  five  regiments  in  great 
confusion  and  caused  his  guns  rapidly  to  flee  away,  and  indeed, 
would  probably  have  captured  them  all  had  they  not  been  ordered  to 
halt  and  return,  for  these  were  the  same  Virginians  of  whom  wrote 
General  Lee  on  a  late  occasion:  "We  tried  very  hard  to  stop 
Pickett's  men  from  capturing  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy,  but 
could  not." 

It  is  this  Virginia  charge,  led  soon  after  it  opened,  by  myself  (the 
major),  General  Early,  Colonel  Terry  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hair- 
ston  having  all  fallen  at  early  stages,  to  which  your  attention  is  asked. 
'Twas  as  brave  a  display  as  war  has  ever  seen. 

At  Yorktown  D.  H.  Hill's  Division  held  the  left  and  Early's 
Brigade  (recently  from  Manassas)  the  front,  just  outside  the  village. 
On  the  first  night  of  the  retreat,  May  3,  1862,  Early  was  the  rear 
guard,  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  being  his  left  regiment  was  in 
rear  of  all.  It  had  already  done  hard  work  for  three  weeks  in  the 
Yorktown  trenches,  picketing' and  skirmishing  day  and  night,  for  the 
lines  were  very  close.  The  weather  was  wet,  there  was  no  shelter 
for  the  new  arrivals;  the  trenches  were  full  of  mud  and  water,  and 
food  and  supplies  very  scant.  This  exposure  and  hardship — the 
worst  of  their  then  experience,  so  different  from  the  snug  winter 
quarters  left  behind  at  Manassas — quickly  caused  sickness  and 
disease,  so  that  our  seven  hundred  muskets — the  Twenty- lourth  was 
one  of  the  largest  regiments  in  service — were  soon  reduced  to  500. 

The  horrible  condition  of  the  roads  are  well  remembered  by  all 
who  passed  them  on  that  dark  and  gloomy  night. 

There  had  been  constant  rains  for  weeks  and  ceaseless  use  of  every 
highway  all  the  while.  The  mud  and  water  were  ankle  and  some- 
times knee  deep,  and  the  weary  infantry  had  often  to  help  the  strug- 
gling horses,  drag  wagons  and  guns,  from  holes  and  ruts,  whose 
wheel's  had  sunk  to  the  very  axle.  'Tis  said  that  even  General  John 
ston  dismounted  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the.  wheel  to  help  a  piece 
along.  So  the  march  was  tedious  and  slow.  Men  fell  asleep  on  the 
wet  wayside  at  every  halt,  and  sometimes  not  a  mile  was  made  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  although  we  had  started  about  midnight,  morning 
dawned  ere  we  had  gotten  half  way,  and  midday  had  long  gone  by 
when  the  weary  rear  guard  passed  through  the  gray  old  town  and 
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halted  for  the  night  in  open  bivouac  about  a  mile  beyond.  Supper- 
less  and  without  sleep,  in  a  pelting  rain,  they  lay  upon  the  ground 
that  night,  and  without  breakfast,  jaded,  wet  and  hungry,  but  jolly 
in  spirit  and  in  good  heart  they  fell  in  next  morning  to  resume  the 
march.  All  this  was  ill-preparation  for  the  desperate  charge  that 
evening.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  for  greatly  does  it  add  to  its  glory. 
General  Johnston  had  no  intention  of  tarrying  at  Williamsburg. 
He  was  bound  for  Richmond,  and  on  that  morning  of  the  5th, 
Magruder's  command  continued  on.  The  train  followed,  and  Hill's 
Division,  too,  had  gone,  save  Early,  to  the  rear,  when  orders  came 
to  wait;  and  then  to  countermarch  and  return  to  town.  The  enemy's 
van  had  come  up  and  were  skirmishing  with  our  rear.  His  fresh 
divisions  were  pressing  forward  on  every  road  in  eager,  confident 
pursuit  of  what  they  thought  was  a  demoralized  and  fleeing  foe,  and 
as  our  trains  had  not  yet  gotten  well  away,  Longstreet,  the  rear 
guard  of  to-day,  was  told  to  check  the  advance,  and  Hill  was  brought 
back  to  help  him  if  needed.  But  his  wagons  went  on  while  his  in- 
fantry retraced  their  steps  and  stacked  arms  upon  the  college  green. 
As  the  day  went  on  Longstreet,' who  had  but  good  men,  was  most 
vigorously  pressed.  His  line  at  and  to  the  right  of  Fort  Magruder, 
which  stands  near  the  junction  of  the  Yorktown  and  Warwick 
roads — along  both  of  which  came  division  after  division  of  the  Fede- 
rals— was  again  and  again  vainly  attacked  by  the  division  of  Hooker 
and  Kearney,  and  others  as  they  came  up,  until  by  evening  there 
were  in  his  front  these  two  and  also  Couch  and  Casey,  who  a  few  weeks 
after  at  Seven  Pines  this  same  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  chased  from  his 
own  headquarters  and  took  his  dinner,  cooking  on  the  fire,  and  his 
ice  cream  in  the  freezers  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  near  by  (!) 
and  Smith  and  others,  large  divisions,  every  one  besides  artillery  and 
all  of  Stoneman's  cavalry  too.  The  skirmish  of  the  morning  by 
evening  had  developed  into  a  real  assault  in  force,  and  while  we 
waited  at  the  college  the  music  of  the  battle  sounded  continually  in 
our  unaccustomed  ears,  and  wounded  friends  and  ambulances,  and 
squads  of  prisoners  passed  frequently  by.  Every  one  looked  for 
orders  "  to  the  front!"  each  moment.  We  were  not  then  used  to 
such  scenes,  many  had  not  yet  been  under  serious  fire  at  all,  and  so, 
amid  these  sights  and  sounds  the  tension  of  expectation  and  excite- 
ment became  more  and  more  intense.  Meantime  evening,  dark  and 
cloudy,  drew  slowly  on,  when  suddenly,  between  3  and  4  o'clock, 
galloped  up  the  expected  courier.  "Move  quickly  to  Longstreet' s 
support,"  said  he. 
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The  prudent  forethought  of  General  Magruder  had  fortified  a  line 
just  below  Williamsburg,  across  the  narrow  peninsula-,  from  the  James 
to  the  York,  the  right  and  centre  of  which  Longstreet  occupied,  but 
through  an  oversight  or  carelessness,  the  left  was  neglected  and  re- 
mained open.  This  by  chance  General  Hancock  had  that  morning 
discovered,  and  he  promptly  moved  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
two  left  redoubts,  thus  securing  a  fortified  position  in  our  own  line, 
in  Longstreet's  flank  and  rear,  with  nothing  between  him  and  Wil- 
liamsburg,  or  between  him  and  Longstreet's  road  of  retreat.  Had 
these  timid  division  commanders,  of  West  Point,  "pursuing,"  as 
McClellan  telegraphed  to  Washington,  "a  routed  and  flying  foe," 
but  followed  up  the  advantage  thus  promptly  seized  upon  by  General 
Hancock,  they  might  at  once  have  occupied  the  road  in  Longstreet's 
rear,  and  cut  him  off  completely.  But  though  in  hot  pursuit  till 
they  came  up  with  the  entmy,  their  ardor  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
cooled  by  the  sight  of  him,  and  their  policy  of  rapid  pursuit  was 
rapidly  changed  to  timid  waiting  and  careful  prudence,  for  when 
Hancock,  appreciating  the  value  of  his  find,  sent  back  for  reinforce- 
ments that  he  might  further  advance,  General  Sumner,  who  was 
in  command — for  McClellan  was  still  tarrying  at  Yorktown  and  did 
not  appear  till  all  was  over — not  only  refused  to  reinforce,  but  per- 
emptorily ordered  Hancock  back,  and  he  got  no  reinforcements  till 
after  our  charge  was  over  and  McClellan  had  come  up.  So  he  did 
not  advance,  and  was  preparing  to  retire  when  we  burst  upon  him. 
He  had  five  regiments  and  ten  guns,  about  3,000  men.  He  had 
abundant  support  close  at  hand,  and  his  position  was  a  strong  closed 
redoubt  on  a  crest  near  the  head  of  Saunder's  Pond,  on  Queen's 
Creek,  about  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Fort  Magruder,  which  it  com- 
manded, being  on  the  same  continuously  open  ground.  He  had,  he 
says,  full  view  of  the  whole  Confederate  line.  But  he  had  done  us 
no  harm,  the  attacks  upon  Longstreet  had  now  ceased,  the  day  was 
over,  Johnston  had  accomplished  every  purpose  of  his  halt,  and  was 
ready  to  go  on  when  morning  came.  Hancock  himself  was  preparing 
to  retire. 

But  Hill  and  Early,  learning  of  his  isolated  position,  and  anxious 
for  a  share  in  the  glory  of  that  day,  which  till  then  was  all  with 
Longstreet's  Brigades,  asked  and  obtained  leave  from  General  John- 
ston to  attack  and  capture  the  line.  Hill  had  four  elegant  brigades — 
Early,  Rodes,  Featherston,  and  Raines — a  force  which,  properly 
handled,  could  have  picked  up  and  carried  away  every  man,  gun 
and  horse  which  Hancock  had,  for,  in  fact,  his  position  was  a  dange- 
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rous  one — he  had  ventured  too  far  to  remain  there  alone,  and  his 
sole  line  of  retreat  was  a  narrow  road  over  the  dam  of  Saunder's 
Pond. 

President  Davis  in  his  Memoirs  says:  "  Early  confidently  expresses 
the  opinion  that  had  his  attack  been  supported  promptly  and  vigo- 
rously, the  enemy's  forces  then  engaged  must  have  been  captured." 

But  General  Johnston,  unfortunately  more  occupied  with  the  de- 
fense of  his  own  record  than  in  giving  well  earned  prominence  to 
the  glorious  deeds  of  those  soldiers  who  made  him  great,  makes  but 
passing  mention  of  this  affair,  which  his  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  treated  as  the  great  event  of  the  day.  He  says:  "  Gen- 
eral Early  sent  an  officer  to  report  that  there  was  a  battery  (redoubt?) 
in  front  of  him  which  he  could  take,  and  asked  authority  to  do  so. 
The  message  was  delivered  to  General  Longstreet,  who  referred  the 
messenger  to  me,  we  being  together.  I  authorized  the  attack,  but 
desired  the  General  to  look  carefully  first.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  could  not  have  expected  support,  for  he  moved  out  of  the  reach 
of  it." 

But  this  is  error,  for  the  other  three  gallant  brigades  of  Hill  were 
close  upon  the  ground,  and  could  have  been  brought  to  support 
Early  just  as  well  as  he  could  and  did  make  the  attack. 

So  Hill  brings  down  his  division  from  the  college,  and  Early's 
Regiment  having  been  selected  to  make  the  attack,  and  eager  for 
the  first  of  a  hundred  battles,  hastily  threw  their  knapsacks  and 
blankets  in  a  yard  as  they  pass,  and  came  hurrying  along  at  the 
double  through  the  narrow  main  street  of  the  old  historic  town, 
where  the  cheers  and  the  tears  of  the  women  and  maidens,  whose 
pallid  faces  appear  at  every  window  and  door,  waiving  adieu  to  the 
eager  soldiers  as  they  pass  so  quickly  by,  and  the  unaccustomed 
sight  of  dead  and  wounded  and  prisoners  brought  in  from  the  field 
to  which  we  were  hastening;  the  rapid  expected  motion;  the  gallop- 
ing of  artillery,  couriers  and  staff,  with  all  the  burning  excitement  of 
the  approach  to  battle  sent  the  hot,  young  blood  coursing  through 
their  veins  like  fire,  which  even  now,  cool  with  age  at  the  bare  mem- 
ory of  it  all,  flush  the  cheek  and  brighten  the  eye,  though  we  are 
gray  and  old,  and  the  third  of  a  whole  century  has  rolled  over  our 
heads  since  that  glorious  day. 

Haifa  mile  or  more  down  the  Yorktown  road  we  hurry,  and  filing 
by  the  left  flank  through  a  wide,  newly-ploughed  field  near  a  wood, 
which  screens  from  our  right  all  beyond,  and  breathless,  hot  and 
heavy  of  foot  from  such  a  long  and  rapid  run — halt!  come  into  line, 
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and  prepare  to  load.  Thus  formed,  the  line  from  left  to  right  is:  The 
Twenty-fourth  Virginia,  Colonel  Terry  commanding,  the  writer  the 
major;  the  Thirty-eighth  Virginia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whittle;  the 
Twenty-third  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Hoke,  and  the  Fifth  North 
Carolina,  Colonel  McRae. 

The  rest  of  the  division,  with  the  Second  Richmond  Howitzers, 
were  also  there  to  support  and  assist. 

Hill  will  lead  the  two  North  Carolina  Regiments  on  the  right  and 
Early  the  two  Virginians  on  the  left.  So  he,  with  his  staff,  takes 
position  in  front  of  his  own  old  regiment,  the  Twenty-fourth,  and  its 
field  officers,  all  mounted,  do  likewise.  The  orders  are  given  to  load 
and  the  guns  are  loaded,  and  then  "Fix  bayonets,"  and  the  bayonets 
are  fixed.  Early  makes  a  little  address  before  we  start.  He  says 
we  are  to  capture  a  battery  "  over  there,"  pointing  to  the  woods  in 
front,  and  then  gravely  adds  "  that  the  safest  place  after  getting 
under  fire  will  be  at  the  guns  themselves,  and  so  I  advise  you  to  get 
there  as  quickly  as  you  can."  Expectation  is  on  tiptoe,  and  many 
a  gallant  heart  in  generous  emulation  resolves  to  be  the  very  first  to 
touch  those  coveted  guns.  With  only  these  few  words  of  pause  to 
form,  load  and  gain  a  little  breath,  the  order  "Forward"  is  given 
and  the  line  moves  on. 

The  General  did  not  know  the  exact  position  of  the  point  of  attack, 
and  the  line  of  advance  was  oblique  when  it  should  have  been 
direct.  The  disposition  of  the  supports  was  equally  faulty  and  they 
gave  no  aid,  for  lack  of  which  the  assault  failed.  As  there  were  no 
skirmishers  advanced,  and  from  Early's  address  before  we  started  it 
was  understood  that  we  were  then  right  upon  the  enemy ;  that  the 
battery  we  were  to  take  was  just  beyond  the  road,  and  that  in  a 
minute  or  two  we  would  be  under  fire  and  fall  upon  the  foe. 

With  this  impression  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  Twenty-fourth 
from  a  wild,  impetuous  dash  at  the  start,  and  as  it  was,  General  Hill 
says,  they  got  upon  the  field  too  soon  and  made  the  attack  before 
he  was  ready,  but  nevertheless,  they  moved  off  steadily  well  in  line, 
and  with  quickening  step  entered  the  woods  in  front.  Here  the 
miry  ground,  tangled  underbrush  and  briars  and  fallen  timber  some- 
what impaired  the  alignment  which  increasing  excitement,  rising 
higher  every  moment  which  we  thought  would  bring  us  into  action, 
rendered  it  still  more  difficult  for  the  officers  to  correct.  The 
Twenty  fourth,  however,  kept  well  together  and  continued  to  move 
rapidly  on,  but  others  to  their  right  were  not  so  quick  and  here  began 
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to  lose  distance,  having  greater  obstacles  to  pass,  'tis  said,  and 
finally  lost  their  place.  But  the  Twenty-fourth  hurried  ahead  breath- 
less now,  for  already  we  had  gone  half  a  mile  or  more,  but  still  with 
all  the  strength  we  could  muster;  there  was  no  halting  or  strug- 
gling— only  more  excitement  and  greater  speed,  though  at  each  step 
less  breath  and  more  fatigue — and  still  no  enemy  to  be  seen,  and 
where  are  the  guns  ?  Over  the  field  from  which  we  started  we  have 
run  down  the  hill,  through  tangled,  tripping  briars  and  dense  woods, 
crossed  the  road  and  up  a  slope  and  into  woods  again,  and  still  no 
foe  appears.  But  now,  at  last,  there  is  light  ahead,  the  trees  are 
fewer,  and  an  open  field  is  seen  in  front — surely  the  guns  are  there, 
and  around  them  will  be  the  enemy.  The  glorious  Virginians  renew 
their  strength  at  the  sight,  press  forward  towards  it,  and  in  a  moment 
are  at  the  edge  of  the  open,  seeing  before  them,  as  a  picture,  the 
open  plateau  of  Magruder's  entrenchments,  the  contour  of  the  Con- 
federate redoubts  stretching  away  to  the  right  to  Fort  Magruder, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The  redoubt  on  the  extreme 
left  is  directly  in  face  of  the  left  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  and 
occupied  by  Hancock,  whose  five  regiments  and  ten  guns  are  well 
advanced  in  its  front.  Thus  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  alone  di- 
rectly faces  the  foe,  the  rest  of  the  brigade  stretching  away  to  the 
right  has  no  enemy  in  its  front,  and  as  yet  has  not  emerged  from  the 
timber.  In  a  word,  our  line  was  too  far  to  the  right  by  nearly  the 
entire  brigade  front. 

As  yet  the  Confederates  had  not  been  seen,  and  to  this  point 
indeed  they  could  and  should  have  been  brought — supports  and  all, 
formed  in  line  and  then  set  to  charge,  the  point  to  be  assaulted  being 
plainly  in  view.  Had  this  been  done  the  single  brigade,  even  with- 
out support,  could  easily  have  accomplished  the  task  which,  as  it 
was,  was  nearly  done  by  two  of  the  regiments.  Hill  says  that  such 
was  his  intention,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia 
prevented  its  being  done. 

And  now  the  enemy  is  in  sight  for  the  first  time,  for  the  first  time 
is  seen  the  battery  we  are  after.  "There  they  are,"  shouted  Early, 
and  in  a  few  moments  fell  wounded  from  his  horse.  Seeing  them 
the  men  sprung  forward  with  renewed  energy,  and  mindful  of  Early's 
words,  leave  the  woods  and  rushed  for  the  guns.  But  the  wild 
advance  at  such  a  speed  over  rough  and  heavy  ground,  has  broken 
the  line — the  two  centre  regiments  do  not  appear  at  all,  while  the 
Fifth  North  Carolina  on  the  right  does  not  get  into  the  open  until 
the  Twenty  fourth  Virginia  has  been  in  close  action  some  time  and 
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was  already  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  and  when  it  does  emerge 
'tis  far  away  to  the  right,  and  in  rear  of  Longstreet's  left. 

Thus,  as  it  leaves  the  woods,  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia,  alone 
and  unsupported,  with  both  flanks  in  the  air,  finds  itself  confronted 
by  ten  guns,  defended  by  five  regiments  of  infantry,  with  a  strong 
redoubt  in  their  rear.  Clinging  instinctively  to  the  timber,  border- 
ing the  field  on  its  left  flank,  so  as  to  mask  its  weakness  as  well  as 
might  be,  and  opening  out  its  files  to  cover  the  foe's  broad  front, 
these  fearless  mountaineers  break  at  once  into  the  double  and  charge 
with  a  wild  cheer  that  thrills  through  every  heart.  At  once  they 
are  heavily  engaged.  In  opening  their  files  several  of  the  largest 
companies  on  the  right  became  detached,  and  mistaking  a  redoubt 
held  by  Colonel  Bratton  for  the  objective  point,  rushed  towards  it. 
But  the  remainder  go  straight  on,  and  the  brunt  of  the  affair  falls 
upon  the  left  wing,  led  by  the  writer,  they  being  closest  to  and  mov- 
ing directly  upon  the  foe,  and  receiving  the  fire  both  from  front  and 
flank.  The  advanced  force  delivered  steady  volleys  at  most  uncum- 
fortably  short  range,  but  soon  give  way,  retreating  towards  the  re- 
doubt. As  they  retire,  the  guns,  which  have  already  been  hurried 
back,  again  open;  and  these  Virginians,  but  a  portion  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Regiment,  weary  and  breathless,  already  shattered  by  shot 
and  shell,  receive  Hancock's  whole  fire  of  musketry,  shell,  grape  and 
canister,  as,  pressing  over  the  field  with  undaunted  courage,  they 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  foe.  None  halt  or  hesitate,  but  all 
rush  forward  with  a  vigor  hardly  to  be  paralleled,  and  now  with  a 
silence  that  would  do  honor  to  the  first  veterans  on  record,  though 
to  many  'tis  their  first  fight.  A  spirit  of  death  or  victory  animates 
every  bosom;  and  mindful  of  Early's  advice,  each  one  anxious  to 
be  the  first  at  these  guns,  they  still  press  on,  not  so  quickly,  perhaps, 
as  they  would  have  done  had  they  not  been  exhausted  by  their  run 
through  field  and  forest,  but  still  without  delay,  and  the  enemy  all  the 
while  gives  way  before  them,  though  some  of  his  regiments  tarry 
longer  than  others. 

The  leaden  hail  was  fearful;  it  poured  in  from  front  and  either 
flank,  and  for  the  first  time  was  heard  the  barbarous  explosive  bullet 
which  the  Yankees  introduced  and  used.  The  artillery,  too,  was 
well  served,  and  soon  both  grape  and  canister  were  cutting  through 
the  wheat  with  a  terribly  suggestive  sound,  carrying  down  many  a 
brave  spirit,  and  men  and  officers  fell  dead  and  wounded  on  every 
side.  Yet  the  advance  is  maintained;  down  a  slope  first,  and  up 
again  on  the  further  side — still  on  and  on.  The  regiment  soon  finds 
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that  it  is  alone;  it  knows  that  "some  one  has  blundered,"  and  mar- 
vels that  the  supports  are  nowhere  seen,  and  that  the  Major- General, 
with  his  part  of  the  brigade,  does  not  appear.  Still  none  falter  or 
cast  a  look  behind.  They  are  pressing  the  enemy  well  back,  though 
receiving  deadly  wounds  meantime,  for  his  attention  is  engrossed  by 
this  attack,  and  the  Virginians  are  drawing  his  whole  fire.  Gray- 
haired  old  Coltrane,  of  Carroll,  that  gallant,  staunch  old  soldier,  is 
well  in  front,  his  colors  already  pierced  with  many  a  bullet,  and  men 
and  officers  press  quickly  on,  unchecked  by  the  murderous  fire  di- 
rected upon  them.  The  ground  is  soft  and  yielding;  the  wheat  half- 
knee  high,  drenched  with  rain,  clings  heavily  to  the  legs,  and  many 
trip  and  stumble  and  sometimes  fall.  The  flag-staff  is  shattered,  but 
Coltrane  grasps  the  broken  staff  and  cheerily  waves  the  silken  folds 
in  front.  Away  to  the  right  is  seen  the  gallant  Fifth  North  Carolina, 
coming  up  at  the  double-quick  to  our  aid,  led  by  that  preux  cheva- 
lier, Colonel  Duncan  McRae,  his  horse  briskly  trotting  in  advance. 
A  cheer  bursts  forth,  and  all  take  heart  and  still  press  forward.  But 
the  Virginians  are  much  nearer  the  redoubt,  and  the  enemy,  regard- 
less of  the  approaching  supports,  still  concentrated  all  their  fire  upon 
this  devoted  band,  and  with  terrible  effect.  Early 's  horse  has  been 
shot,  and  in  another  moment  he  himself  receives  a  wound,  the  effect 
of  which  his  bended  form  showed  to  his  death.  Terry,  too,  that  gal- 
lant leader,  ever  in  the  van  of  many  an  after  battle,  has  gotten  the 
first  of  frequent  shots  full  in  the  face,  and  the  dauntless  Hairston  also 
goes  down  desperately  wounded;  so  the  writer,  then  but  a  youth, 
finds  himself,  for  the  first  time,  in  command  of  his  regiment,  and  the 
only  mounted  officer  there.  His  cap  has  been  shot  off,  and  he  leads 
his  command,  bareheaded  and  waving  a  sword  just  taken  from  a 
Federal  captain. 

But  no  pause  is  made.  Ten  minutes — fifteen — have  passed  while 
they  cross  that  field  of  blood,  and  every  other  man  is  down.  But 
support  approaches;  not  all  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  as  was  expected — 
or  a  part  of  the  division,  fresh  and  in  order — but  only  a  single  regi- 
ment, the  gallant  Fifth  North  Carolina,  who,  seeing  what  odds  the 
Virginians  were  fighting,  had,  as  soon  as  it  emerged  into  the  field 
and  found  no  enemy  confronting  them,  sought  leave  to  march  towards 
the  firing,  and  were  now  hastening  to  an  awful  destruction,  in  their 
zeal  to  share  that  glorious  field.  The  enemy,  too,  fall  back  more 
quickly  as  they  see  reinforcements  coming  up,  and  run  into  and  be- 
hind the  redoubt,  to  which  they  have  all  retreated  now.  Confusion 
has  seized  upon  them  there,  for  the  Virginians  are  within  twenty 
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yards  and  show  no  signs  of  halting.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  slackens, 
and  as  their  assailants  reach  the  fence  of  substantial  rails,  with  a  rider, 
ceases  entirely.  The  order  to  their  artillery  to  "cease  firing"  and 
"limber  up"  is  distinctly  heard,  and  some  of  the  guns  are  actually 
run  off;  the  infantry,  too,  are  in  great  tumult,  their  bayonets  seem 
tangled  and  interlocked,  some  run  into  the  fort,  many  make  off  to 
the  rear,  and  voices  calling  to  others  to  halt  and  stand  steady  are 
distinctly  heard.  In  a  word,  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock's  five 
regiments  and  ten  guns  have  been  attacked  and  driven  in  by  a  single 
Virginia  regiment,  and  are  now  on  the  point  of  being  routed. 

As  the  Twenty-fourth  gains  the  fence  just  spoken  of,  the  enemy 
having  ceased  firing  entirely,  it  pauses  a  moment  to  breathe  and  re- 
form its  scattered  line,  preparatory  to  a  last  dash — no  man  thinks  of 
turning  back,  lor  the  enemy  is  retreating  before  them — and  here,  too, 
now,  are  the  gallant  comrades,  fresh  and  eager  for  a  share  in  the 
struggle.  While  the  men  were  in  the  act  of  climbing  this  fence,  the 
writer  seeking  a  gap  where  his  horse  could  pass,  Adjutant  McRae 
communicated  to  him  General  Hill's  order  to  retire  immediately; 
whereupon,  anticipating  that  the  enemy  would  re-form  and  open  with 
terrible  effect  at  such  short  range  as  soon  as  the  backward  movement 
was  perceived,  the  regiment  was  obliqued  into  the  woods  upon  which 
its  left  flank  rested,  and  retiring  thus  under  cover,  came  off  without 
further  damage. 

Not  so  its  gallant  comrades,  who,  having  advanced  with  but  little 
loss,  and  just  rectified  their  alignment  behind  the  fence,  were  now  in 
perfect  line  right  under  the  enemy's  guns.  Their  retreat  was  across 
a  broad,  open  field,  and  as  they  faced  about,  the  foe,  quickly  rallying 
and  reforming,  more  than  five  or  six  times  their  number,  hurled  shot 
and  shell  through  their  devoted  ranks  with  awful  destruction.  The 
retreat  was  the  signal  for  slaughter,  and  as  Colonel  McRae  says,  the 
regiment  "  was  scarcely  harmed  at  all  till  the  retreat  began";  the 
loss  was  desperate  in  a  few  moments  afterwards.  Before  they  re- 
crossed  that  fearful  field,  the  best  blood  of  the  Old  North  State  fed 
the  fresh  young  wheat  at  their  feet,  and  a  hundred  Carolina  homes 
were  cast  into  direful  mourning  and  distress.  And  of  the  officers  of 
the  heroic  Virginians  there  had  fallen  Early  and  Terry  and  Hairston, 
and  Captains  Jennings  and  Haden  and  Bently  and  Lybrock,  and 
Lieutenants  Mansfield  and  Radford  and  Shockley.  Of  the  privates 
who  now  lay  stretched  upon  that  bloody  sod  so  lately  pressed  by  their 
hastening  feet,  there  were  over  two  hundred — a  full  half  of  the 
regiment — all  down  in  a  charge  of  less  than  twenty  minutes.  A 
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gallant  band  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  whose  glories  should  never 
be  forgotten  or  unhonored  or  unsung,  for — 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sunk  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  spring  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Return  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould  ; 
She  then  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung. 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

Well,  indeed,  might  friend  and  foe  write  highest  laudations  of  so 
gallant  a  charge,  rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  all  the  re- 
splendent record  of  that  ever  glorious  army.  The  blow  thus  de- 
livered, at  the  very  opening  of  that  memorable  campaign,  not  only 
stunned  the  enemy — who  never  attacked  again  on  the  Peninsula! — 
but  furnished  the  whole  army  with  an  inspiring  example,  which 
could  not  but  have  an  admirable  effect. 

General  Hill  found  them,  as  did  General  Lee  afterwards,  too  ready 
to  get  ahead,  for  he  says  that  the  Twenty-fourth  pressed  before  all 
the  other  regiments,  and  without  waiting  for  them  to  come  up  and 
the  line  to  be  formed,  dashed  at  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they  saw  him, 
and  before  he  was  ready  for  them  to  do.  But  no  other  fault  had  he 
to  find  with  them,  for  in  his  report  he  says:  "  The  courage  exhibited 
by  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  made 
too  wonderful  an  impression  upon  the  Yankees,  and  doubtless  much 
of  the  caution  exhibited  in  the  subsequent  movements  was  due  to 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  heroism  of  these  noble  regiments.  His- 
tory has  no  example  of  a  more  daring  charge.  *  *  *  *  It 
contributed  largely  to  detain  McClellan,  to  demoralize  his  troops, 
and  to  secure  our  retreat  from  a  vigorous  and  harassing  pursuit." 

General  Early  in  his  report  says:  "The  Twenty-fourth  Virginia, 
as  I  had  anticipated,  came  directly  upon  the  battery,  emerging  from 
the  woods  over  a  fence  into  the  field  within  musket  range  of  the 
farm-houses,  of  which  the  battery  was  posted.  This  regiment,  with- 
out pausing  or  wavering,  charged  upon  the  enemy  under  a  heavy 
fire  and  drove  back  the  guns,  and  the  infantry  supporting  them,  to 
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the  cover  of  the  redoubt  mentioned,  and  of  the  woods  and  of  a  fence 
close  by,  and  continued  to  advance  upon  him  in  the  most  gallant 
manner,"  and  after  describing  how  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  came 
gallantly  up  to  support  the  Virginians'  further  advance,  he  adds: 
"  This  regiment,  in  conjunction  with  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  which 
for  gallantry  is  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  Their  conduct 
was  such  to  extort  from  the  enemy  himself  the  highest  praise,  but 
they  were  not  supported  by  the  other  two  regiments  of  the  brigade. 
If  they  had  been  they  would  unquestionably  have  captured  the 
enemy's  artillery  and  routed  his  infantry.  As  it  was  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  most  of  his  pieces  from  the  field,  and  these 
two  regiments  did  not  give  way  notwithstanding  the  fearful  odds 
against  them,  until  ordered  to  retire  by  General  Hill. 
Colonel  W.  R.  Terry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peter  Hairston  and  Major 
Richard  L.  Maury,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia,  all  proved  them- 
selves eminently  worthy  of  the  positions  held  by  them." 

Colonel — now  General — Bratton,  on  Longstreet's  left,  who  wit- 
nessed the  charge,  says,  many  years  after:  "  The  Twenty  fourth  Vir- 
ginia, meantime,  emerged  from  the  wood  nearer  the  enemy  than  my 
redoubt,  and  moved  in  fine  style  upon  them.  * 

I  have  never,  on  any  field,  during  the  war,  seen  more  splendid  gal- 
lantry exhibited  than  on  that  field  at  Williamsburg."  And  a  captain 
of  Her  Majesty's  Scotch  Fusileers,  who  was  in  Hancock's  redoubt, 
and  saw  the  charge,  made  himself  known  to  Dr.  George  T.  Harri- 
son, surgeon  of  the  Twenty-fourth,  left  at  Williamsburg  to  attend 
the  wounded,  saying  that  he  did  so  because  he  understood  the  Doc- 
tor belonged  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia,  and  he  desired  to  tell 
him  that  during  his  entire  Crimean  experience,  he  had  never  seen 
more  gallantry  displayed  upon  a  field  of  battle. 

Longstreet  characterizes  it  as  an  impetuous  assault  upon  the  ene- 
my's position,  and  only  General  Johnston  is  silent. 

Nor  were  the  foes  unwilling  to  declare  their  admiration  or  to  testify 
to  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  these  dashing  soldiers. 

General  Hancock  declared  that  they  should  have  "immortal" 
written  upon  their  banner  forever;  and  although  he  had,  as  already 
said,  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  ten  guns — 3,000  men  in  line,  and 
a  closed  redoubt,  he  called  loudly  and  frequently  for  reinforcements, 
which,  to  the  extent  of  three  brigades  (Smith's  two  and  Naglee's), 
General  McClellan  sent  him  immediately  after  his  arrival  from  the 
rear.  The  latter  considered  this  action  the  most  important  of  the 
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entire  battle.  He  made  it  the  chief  subject  of  his  first  two  telegrams 
to  Lincoln,  pronouncing  Hancock's  conduct  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
And  in  his  official  report,  written  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  he 
characterized  it  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  engagements  of  the  war, 
and  declared  that  General  Hancock  merited  the  highest  praise!  So 
far  from  pressing  the  Confederates,  as  he  had  boasted  he  would  do, 
after  this  day's  work  he  sat  quietly  down  in  the  ancient  borough  of 
Williamsburg,  while  these  same  "demoralized  and  flying"  Confede- 
rates sauntered  up  to  the  Chickahominy  at  their  leisure,  pausing  on 
the  route  to  reorganize  their  regiments  whose  period  of  service  had 
expired,  and  to  elect  their  officers!  Nor  did  General  McClellan  ever 
again  try  the  experiment  of  attacking  General  Johnston's  men. 

A  few  days  after  (May  9,  1862),  the  following  animated  account  of 
the  charge  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Herald  : 

"  From  the  sharp  fire  of  our  skirmishers  in  the 
woods  on  our  left  came  the  first  information  of  a  movement  in  that 
direction  and  thus  put  all  on  the  alert.  *  The  fire 

grew  hotter  in  the  woods,  and  in  a  few  moments,  at  a  point  fully  half 
a  mile  away  from  the  battery,  the  enemy's  men  began  to  file  out  of 
the  cover  and  form  in  the  open  field.  It  was  a  bold,  and  proved  an 
expensive  way  to  handle  men.  Wheeler  opened  his  guns  on  the 
instant,  and  the  swath  of  death  that  subsequently  marked  the  course 
of  that  brigade  across  the  open  field  began  at  that  spot.  At  the 
same  moment,  also,  our  skirmishers  in  the  field  began  their  fire. 
Still  the  enemy  formed  across  the  opening  with  admirable  rapidity 
and  precision,  and  as  coolly,  too,  as  if  the  fire  had  been  directed 
elsewhere,  and  then  came  on  at  the  double-quick  step,  in  three  dis- 
tinct lines,  firing  as  they  came.  All  sounds  were  lost  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  sharp  roar  of  the  field-pieces  and  in  the  scattered  rattle 
and  rapid  repetition  of  the  musketry.  Naturally  their  fire  could 
do  us  but  little  harm  under  the  circumstances,  and  so  we  had  them 
at  a  fair  disadvantage,  and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Still  they  came  on.  They  were  dangerously  near. 
Already  our  skirmishers  on  the  left  had  fallen  back  to  their  line,  and 
those  on  the  right  had  taken  cover  behind  the  rail  fence  leading  from 
the  house  to  the  woods,  whence  they  blazed  away  as  earnestly  as 
ever.  Yet  the  guns  are  out  there,  and  they  are  what  these  fellows 
want,  and  in  the  next  instant  the  guns  are  silent.  For  a  moment,  in 
the  confusion  and  smoke,  one  might  almost  suppose  that  the  enemy 
had  them,  but  in  a  moment  more  the  guns  emerge  from  the  safe  side 
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of  the  smoke-cloud,  and  away  they  go  across  the  open  field  to  a 
point  near  the  upper  redoubt,  where  they  are  again  unlimbered  and 
play  away.  Further  back  also  go  the  skirmishers.  And  now  for  a 
moment  the  Rebels  had  the  partial  cover  of  the  farm  and  out-build- 
ings, but  they  saw  that  they  had  all  their  work  to  do  over,  and  so 
came  on  again.  Once  more  they  are  in  the  open  field,  exposed  to  both 
artillery  and  musketry,  but  this  time  the  distance  they  have  to  go  is 
not  so  great,  and  they  move  rapidly.  There  is  thus  another  dange- 
rous line  of  infantry;  they  are  near  to  us,  but  we  are  also  near  to 
them.  Scarcely  a  hundred  yards  were  between  them  and  the  guns, 
when  our  skirmish  line  became  silent.  The  lines  of  the  Fifth  Wis- 
consin and  the  Thirty-third  New  York  formed  up  in  close  order  to 
the  right  of  the  battery,  the  long  range  of  musket  barrels  came  level, 
and  one  terrible  volley  tore  through  the  Rebel  line.  In  a  moment 
more  the  same  long  range  came  to  another  level,  the  order  to  charge 
with  the  bayonet  was  given,  and  away  went  the  two  regiments  with 
one  glad  cheer.  Gallant  as  our  foes  undoubtedly  were,  they  could 
not  stand  that.  But  few  brigades  mentioned  in  history  have  done 
better  than  that  brigade  did.  For  a  space,  generally  estimated  at 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  they  had  advanced  under  the  fire  of  a  splen- 
didly served  battery,  and  with  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  stretched  across 
their  front,  whose  fire  was  very  destructive,  and  if,  after  that,  they 
had  not  the  nerve  to  meet  a  line  of  bayonets  that  came  towards  them 
like  the  spirit  of  destruction  incarnate,  it  heed  not  be  wondered  at. 

"  This  was  the  fight  of  the  day — a  fight  that  was  in  itself  a  hard- 
fought  and  beautiful  battle — a  battle  in  which  each  side  must  have 
learned  to  respect  the  courage  of  the  other,  and  which  shed  glory  on 
all  engaged  in  it.  Different  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the 
enemy's  force.  It  is  probable  that  there 

were  two  brigades,  or  part  of  two.  One  of  them  was  Early's,  and 
comprised  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  and  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  Reg- 
iments and  a  Georgia  regiment,  and  dead  were  found  on  the  field  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Lousiana  Tigers.  It  would  probably  be  safe  to 
state  their  force  at  three  thousand." 

In  General  Hancock's  official  report  he  says  the  retiring  regiment 
abandoned  a  flag,  which  his  men  found  and  brought  in,  but  this  was 
not  the  Twenty-fourth's  colors.  He  also  says  that  Captain  William  A. 
Bugh,  of  Company  G,  Fifth  Wisconsin,  in  command  of  the  skir- 
mishers where  the  enemy  emerged  from  the  wood,  behaved  with 
great  coolness  and  bravery,  and  was  disarmed  by  the  foe.  Doubt- 
less he  was  brave  and  gallant,  but  the  Virginians  were  better,  for  I 
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was  the  boy  who  disarmed  him,  and  his  sword  hangs  over  my  man- 
tel now  to  tell  the  tale;  nor  was  the  flag,  picked  up  by  Hancock's 
men  on  the  field,  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia's,  for  behold  that  now — 
in  my  possession  ever  since  that  fateful  day. 

General  McClellan,  with  his  usual  exaggeration  when  counting 
Confederate  soldiers,  reported  that  Hancock  had  captured  two  colo- 
nels, two  lieutenant  colonels,  and  killed  as  many  more.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  captured  none,  and  the  only  field-officer  killed  was  the 
heroic  Badham,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  North  Carolina,  a 
very  impersonation  of  courage  itself.  They  claimed  to  have  killed 
the  writer,  also;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  statements,  they  were 
greatly  in  error,  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards  his  comrades  elected 
him  in  reward  of  his  action  on  this  field,  to  be  their  Major,  and  with 
them,  as  their  Colonel,  he  was  paroled  at  Appomattox,  though  on 
crutches  and  thought  to  be  permanently  disabled  from  wounds 
received  in  battle. 

RICHARD  L.   MAURY, 
Late  Colonel  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  Infantry. 


[From  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Constitution,  June  i,  1894.] 

HAMPTON'S  DUEL 


On  the  Battle-Field  at  Gettysburg  With  a  Federal  Soldier. 


In  the  breaking  dawn  of  July  2,  1863,  4,000  cavalrymen  sat  in 
silence  upon  their  horses  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  bat- 
tle line  at  Gettysburg.  The  field  in  their  front  was  curtained  with  a 
heavy  mist,  as  if  kindly  nature  had  sought  to  veil  the  appalling 
traces  of  the  tragedy  there  enacted.  It  had  been  sown  with  shot  and 
bladed  thick  with  steel  on  the  previous  afternoon,  and  the  harvest  of 
death  was  ungathered,  lying  in  winnows  along  the  ghastly  furrows 
that  had  been  cut  by  the  red  ploughshare  of  war.  The  infantry  line 
stretched  far  away  to  the  right,  and  their  gray  uniforms,  blending 
with  the  hazy  atmosphere,  gave  them  a  very  shadowy  appearance. 
Many  of  the  regiments  were  indeed  but  shadows  of  what  they  had 
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been  at  noon  on  the  preceding  day.  Some  were  in  line  without  even 
one  commissioned  officer,  and  others  with  but  the  normal  strength 
of  a  single  company.  For  example,  as  attested  by  the  official  re- 
cord, the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  entered  the  battle  with  800 
rank  and  file,  and,  although  none  were  captured,  but  eighty  answered 
to  their  names  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Colonel  Henry  K.  Burgwyn, 
Jr. ,  who  commanded  it,  and  all  the  remaining  field  officers  were  killed. 
Capt.  H.  C.  Albright,  who  took  command  of  it  after  the  battle,  was 
its  only  commissioned  officer  left  unwounded.  Company  H,  of  the 
same  regiment,  went  in  with  eighty-four  men  and  three  officers,  and 
came  out  with  but  one  man  standing  upon  his  feet,  all  the  others 
having  been  killed  or  wounded.  I  knew  the  sole  unstricken  sur- 
vivor well.  He  was  Private  John  Secrest,  a  robust  young  farmer 
of  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  and  I  regret  to  state  that, 
instead  of  being  grateful  to  Providence  for  having  plucked  him  as  a 
brand  from  the  burning,  he  grumbled  loudly  over  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  shoes,  torn  from  his  foot  by  a  grapeshot  that  struck  the  heel 
while  he  was  falling  back  in  good  order. 

CAVALRY   COMMANDER. 

The  fifty  squadrons  of  horses  that  were  awaiting  orders  in  a 
dreamy  half  sleep  were  commanded  by  Brigadier- General  Wade 
Hampton.  He  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  cavalry  commander;  of  tall, 
heroic  form,  a  superb  horseman,  brave  and  enterprising  without 
being  rash,  and  with  daring  always  tempered  by  sound  judgment. 
He  was  unquestionably  the  strongest  man  in  the  Confederate  service, 
and  the  only  one  in  either  army  who,  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  But,  although  a  judicious 
commander,  he  was  possessed  of  a  knightly  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
as  adventures  come  to  the  adventurous,  his  brilliant  military  career 
was  marked  by  many  thrilling  personal  experiences. 

But  a  brave  heart  is  no  buckler  against  a  steel  blade,  as  General 
Hampton  realized  that  morning.  Hearing  a  bullet  hiss  just  over 
his  head,  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  belt  of  open  woods  on  his  left 
in  time  to  see  the  flash  of  a  gun  at  a  point  about  three  hundred 
yards  away,  and  then  he  heard  another  leaden  messenger  cut  the  air 
near  him.  He  at  once  rode  at  a  brisk  trot  in  the  direction  of  the 
timber  to  find  out  the  early  bird  of  the  sharpshooters  who  thus 
broke  upon  the  quiet  of  the  morning  with  his  shrill  note  of  battle. 
When  he  had  ridden  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  at  a 
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right  oblique  he  came  to  a  high  stake-and-rider  rail-fence.  Looking 
to  the  front  he  saw,  standing  on  a  large  stump,  some  four  of  five  feet 
in  height,  a  soldier,  whose  blue  coat  bound  with  orange-colored 
braid,  and  pantaloons  with  stripes  of  the  same  color  on  the  outer 
seams,  indicated  that  he  was  a  United  States  Cavalryman.  He 
seemed  to  be  what  the  Scots  term  a  "  braw  lad,"  and,  although  not 
engaged  in  a  political  campaign,  had  "  taken  the  stump,"  doubtless 
that  he  might  get  a  better  view  of  the  Confederate  troops  on  the 
elevated  plateau  south  of  the  woods. 

The  contour  of  the  ground  hid  General  Hampton  from  his  com- 
mand when  he  halted  at  the  fence.  As  he  drew  his  pistol  the  quick- 
eyed  skirmisher  saw  him,  and  they  both  fired  at  the  same  instant. 
The  ball  from  the  soldiers'  rifled  carbine  splintered  a  rail  near  the 
horses  head,  and  that  from  Wade  Hampton's  44  calibre  revolver 
made  the  bark  fly  from  the  stump.  The  duel  was  clearly  irregular, 
as  there  were  no  seconds,  and  the  principals  were  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards  apart,  instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  as 
prescribed  by  the  code  of  honor,  and  they  were  unequally  armed, 
although  each  was  within  fair  range  of  the  other's  weapon.  Hamp- 
ton held  his  pistol  muzzle  up  at  a  ready,  and  courteously  waited  on 
his  antagonist,  who  threw  back  the  lever  of  his  carbine,  and  flinging 
out  the  empty  shell  put  in  a  fresh  cartridge. 

A   CLOSE   CALL. 

Again  the  reports  of  the  carbine  and  pistol  blended,  and  a  bullet 
passed  through  Hampton's  gray  cavalry  cape,  grazing  his  right 
breast. 

The  soldier  then  inserted  a  third  cartridge,  but  could  not  close  the 
breech  of  his  rifle,  the  trouble  evidently  being  that  the  gun  was  foul,  and 
hence  the  butt  of  the  metallic  case  did  not  go  in  flush  with  the  socket. 
He  raised  his  right  hand  with  the  palm  to  the  front,  as  if  to  say  to 
his  adversary:  "  Wait  a  bit,  I'll  soon  be  with  you,"  and  then  drew 
his  wiping  rod,  and,  after  driving  out  the  stuck  cartridge,  took  a 
piece  of  rag  from  his  pocket,  and,  wetting  it  with  his  tongue,  at- 
tached it  to  the  slit  in  the  rod,  and  deliberately  cleaned  out  his  car- 
bine. The  delay  sorely  taxed  the  patience  of  Hampton,  as  it  would 
that  of  any  gentleman  who  was  kept  waiting  to  be  shot  at.  But  he 
was  as  incapable  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  enemy  then  as 
he  was  at  Brandy-Station,  where,  during  the  fiercest  cavalry  engage- 
ment of  the  war,  he  dashed  up  to  a  Federal  colonel  to  cut  him  down, 
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but  seeing  that  his  sword  arm  was  disabled,  saluted  him  instead,  and 
passed  on  to  seek  another  foe. 

The  high-roosting  cock  of  the  woods  soon  relieved  him  by  again 
opening  fire,  but  at  Hampton's  return  shot  the  carbine  fell  from  his 
grasp,  and  he  jumped  down,  and,  after  picking  it  up  with  his  left 
hand,  retired  to  the  rear.  . 

At  that  moment  General  Hampton  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
his  head  that  would  have  unhorsed  a  less  stalwart  rider.  He  turned 
upon  his  assailant,  who  instantly  wheeled  his  horse,  and  fled  at  full 
speed.  Hampton  followed  quickly  in  pursuit,  his  thoroughbred 
mare  springing  forward  at  the  touch  of  the  spur.  The  fleeing  Fede- 
ral officer,  for  such  his  uniform  stamped  him,  was  also  well  mounted, 
but  Hampton  overtook  him,  and  levelling  a  pistol  within  three  feet 
of  his  head,  pulled  trigger.  But  the  cap  snapped.  Several  times 
he  pulled,  but  with  the  same  result.  The  Union  officer  bounded  on, 
as  if  conscious  of  his  peril. 

Hampton  was  about  to  draw  his  sword,  when  his  intended  quarry 
turned  short  off  to  the  left  through  a  gap  in  the  fence,  which  Hamp- 
ton himself  had  not  seen  until  borne  past  it.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hurling  the  pistol  at  his  flying  foe,  accompanying  it  with  some 
words  which  did  not  entirely  become  his  character  as  a  vestryman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  that  was  all. 

A    DEEP    GASH. 

General  Hampton  found  that  the  Union  officer's  sword  had  given 
him  a  deep  gash  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  that  but  for  the 
thick  felt  hat  and  heavy  suit  of  hair  he  wore  would  have  been  cut  to 
the  brain.  A  few  inches  of  courtplaster  enabled  him  to  keep  on 
duty  until  he  received  a  severe  gunshot  wound  in  the  leg  on  the  last 
of  the  -battle.  Ten  years  later  Colonel  Frank  Hampton,  a  young 
brother  of  the  General's,  while  on  a  visit  to  Mobile  became  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  from  Detroit  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Union 
army.  A  few  days  after  their  introduction  the  Detroit  man  said : 
"Colonel,  I  sought  your  acquaintance  in  order  that  through  you  I 
might  make  the  amende  honorable  to  your  brother,  General  Wade 
Hampton.  The  sabre  cut  that  he  received  on  the  head  at  Gettys- 
burg was  inflicted  by  me,  and  the  matter  has  troubled  me  greatly 
ever  since.  It  was  my  only  act  during  the  war  that  I  regret.  I  was 
a  young  fellow  then  of  twenty-two  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Sixth 
Michigan  Cavalry.  Seeing  a  solitary  Confederate  firing  into  our 
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lines,  I  determined  to  capture  him.  There  was  nothing  about  him 
to  indicate  his  rank,  but  I  presumed  that  he  was  an  officer.  The 
bend  in  the  fence  prevented  him  from  noticing  my  approach.  In- 
deed, he  was  looking  to  the  front  as  I  came  on  his  rear,  and  the 
ground  being  soft  near  the  fence  line,  he  did  not  hear  my  horse's 
step.  I  would  have  run  him  through  with  my  sword,  but  I  was 
incapable  of  stabbing  any  man  in  the  back.  I  saw  when  I  got  near 
him  that  he  was  of  formidable  stature,  and  as  his  pistol  was  in  his 
hand,  I  was  sure  that  if  I  ordered  him  to  surrender  he  would  in- 
stantly turn  and  fire  upon  me.  He  was  mounted  on  a  horse  of  light 
chestnut  color,  which  I  thought  was  the  finest  animal  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  a  sore  temptation  to  a  cavalry  officer,  and  I  at  once  changed 
my  plan  and  decided  to  unhorse  the  rider  and  capture  his  splendid 
mount.  As  I  struck  the  blow  he  turned  upon  me.  It  was  a  half 
mile  race  for  life.  I  heard  his  pistol  snap  three  times  at  my  back, 
and  also  his  parting  curse,  as  I  went  through  the  gap  in  the  fence." 

Colonel  Hampton  delivered  the  explanation  tendered  by  Major  S. 
(for  he  rose  to  that  rank),  and  later  General  Hampton  acknowledged 
it  by  letter,  assuring  Major  S.  that  it  had  given  him  great  gratifica- 
tion, and  since  he  had  received  it  he  could  only  regard  the  failure  of 
his  pistol  to  fire  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Him  in  whose 
hands  are  the  balance  of  life  and  death. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  to  Hampton,  Major  S.  wrote  that  the  name 
of  the  rollicking  rifleman  was  Frank  Pearson;  that  he  was  but  nine- 
teen years  old  at  the  time  of  the  duel;  that  the  pistol  ball  had 
wounded  him  a  few  inches  above  the  wrist,  and  that  he  was  mustered 
out  of  service  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  lieutenant,  and  was  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  living  near  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Subsequently  General 
Hampton  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pearson  himself,  in  which  he 
assured  the  General  that  he  was  glad  he  had  missed  him,  and  the 
General  responded  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  wounded 
Private  Pearson. 

T.  J.  MACKEY. 
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[From  the  Bristol  Courier,  of  September  14,  1893.] 

THE  PRISON  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  CONFEDERATE 

SOLDIER. 


Narrative  of  the  Hardships,  Sufferings,  and  Hazards  of  Six  Hundred  Officers 

of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  who  were  Prisoners  from  August 

i6th,  1864,  to  March  4th,  1865,  and  for  Six  Weeks  on 

Morris  Island,  by  Federal  Effort,  were  Under 

Fire  from  Confederate  Batteries. 


By  ABRAM  FULKERSON,  late  Colonel  Sixty-third  Tennessee 
Infantry,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 


The  writer  of  the  following  "  unvarnished  tale  "  is  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Virginia,  who  has  honorably  served  the  State  in  her  Councils.  There  was 
no  more  gallant  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army  than  he. 

With  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker,  late  Major  of  Artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  in  July  last,  he 
served  as  ''Commissioner  for  Virginia,  to  locate  the  positions  of  Virginia 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga." 

We  would  not  now  "set  down  aught  in  malice,"  and  in  the  justice  of 
history,  alone,  present  here  these  truthful  details. 

A  list  of  the  companions  of  Colonel  Fulkerson,  who  shared  his  hardships 
and  his  hazards  on  Morris  Island,  under  the  fire  of  their  own  comrades  in 
arms,  is  given  in  Vol.  XVII,  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  pages  34- 
36,  inclusive. 

At  the  request  of  friends  and  old  comrades  I  give  my  recollections 
of  prison  life  in  some  of  the  Federal  prisons,  during  the  late  war, 
prefaced  by  a  few  incidents  occurring  at,  and  immediately  preceding 
my  capture  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  the  ijth  day  of  June,  1864. 

After  the  battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  in  May,  1864,  by  the  failure  of 
General  Whiting  to  come  up  from  Swift  Creek,  General  Butler  and 
his  army  escaped  capture,  and  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Bermuda  Hundreds,  closely  followed  by  General 
Beauregard's  little  army,  which  took  position  in  front  of  Butler,  on 
a  line  extending  from  the  Hewlett  House,  on  James  River,  overlook- 
ing Dutch  Gap,  and  reaching  to  the  Appomattox  River. 

The  sand  battery  at  the  Hewlett  House  was  hastily  constructed 
and  the  line  fortified  by  throwing  up  heavy  earthworks,  and  thus,  in 
the  language  of  General  Grant,  "  Butler  was  bottled." 
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In  this  position  Duller  and  Beauregard  confronted  each  other  till 
the  early  part  of  June,  when  the  greater  part  of  Butler's  troops  were 
withdrawn  and  sent  to  reinforce  General  Grant  about  Cold  Harbor, 
and  all  of  General  Beauregard's  forces,  except  Bushrod  Johnson's 
Brigade,  of  which  my  regiment,  the  Sixty-third  Tennessee  Infantry, 
formed  a  part,  were  sent  to  reinforce  General  Lee.  Johnson's  Bri- 
gade suffered  heavily  in  the  battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  my  regiment 
losing  fifty  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded;  the  brigade  at  this  time 
numbered  only  five  hundred  effective  men. 

About  the  middle  of  June  General  Grant  seems  to  have  stolen  a 
march  on  General  Lee,  and  suddenly  throwing  his  entire  army  to  the 
south  side  of  the  James,  moved  upon  Petersburg,  which,  notwith- 
standing it  was  regarded  as  the  key  to  Richmond,  was  wholly  unpro- 
tected except  by  home  guards  and  some  reserve  artillery  which  had 
been  stationed  there. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  I5th,  General  Johnson  was  notified  of 
the  threatened  attack  upon  Petersburg,  and  he  immediately  ordered 
the  evacuation  of  the  line  in  front  of  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and 
marched  his  little  command  to  Petersburg  to  meet  the  threatened 
danger,  which  I  supposed  was  a  cavalry  raid,  as  we  had,  a  short 
time  previous,  been  called  to  that  city  to  repel  a  raid  of  Kautz's 
Cavalry. 

We  reached  Petersburg  about  sunset,  and  at  once  marched  out  to 
the  line  of  fortification  around  the  city.  Instead  of  meeting  a  cav- 
alry raid  we  suddenly  came  in  contact  with  the  solid  columns  of 
Grant's  advancing  infantry,  which  had  captured  the  lines  of  fortifica- 
tions from  the  Appomattox  River  up  to  Battery  14. 

General  Hoke's  Division  of  North  Carolinians,  about  3,000  strong, 
had  also  been  ordered  to  Petersburg,  and  reached  there  about  the 
same  time  Johnson  did. 

A  new  line  was  formed,  extending  from  Battery  15  to  the  Appo- 
mattox, and  the  entire  Confederate  forces,  under  the  command  of 
General  Hoke,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  made  such  preparations 
to  meet  the  enemy  as  their  limited  supply  of  entrenching  tools  would 
enable  them,  and  thus  awaited  the  momentous  events  of  the  next 
day. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  a  charge  in  two  columns  upon 
our  lines  was  made  by  the  Federals,  which,  by  the  splendid  service  of 
the  reserve  artillery,  and  the  steady  and  well  directed  fire  of  our  in- 
fantry, was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy. 

During  the  entire  day  these  charges  were  repeated  from  time  to 
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time,  and  when  night  came  on  we  were  afforded  no  rest,  as  several 
efforts  were  made  to  storm  our  line,  all  of  which  were  successfully 
repelled  with  great  slaughter. 

About  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  lyth,  the  troops  in  our 
front,  having  been  largely  reinforced  during  the  night,  made  a  charge 
in  three  lines  on  our  position,  overlapping  us  on  the  right,  and  car- 
rying our  works  by  storm.  A  large  portion  of  Johnson's  Brigade 
was  captured,  including  myself  and  about  half  of  my  regiment. 

The  prisoners,  in  charge  of  an  officer  and  detail  of  men,  were 
quickly  marched  through  the  Federal  lines  to  General  Burnside's 
headquarters,  located  in  a  field  about  half  a  mile  to  the  rear.  The 
General  had  dismounted,  and  was  seated  on  a  camp-stool,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  line  of  negro  guards. 

The  prisoners  were  halted  at  the  line  of  guards,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  announced  to  the  General  that  they  had  captured  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  many  officers  and  men,  three  flags,  and  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  Rising  from  his  seat,  General  Burnside  approached  us, 
and,  addressing  me,  enquired  what  regiment  I  commanded,  and 
being  informed  that  it  was  a  Tennessee  regiment,  he  asked  from  what 
part  of  the  State.  From  East  Tennessee,  I  replied.  With  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment,  General  Burnside  said:  "  It  is  very  strange 
that  you  should  be  fighting  us  when  three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
East  Tennessee  are  on  our  side."  Feeling  the  rebuke  unjust  and 
unbecoming  an  officer  of  his  rank  and  position,  I  replied,  with  as 
much  spirit  as  I  dared  manifest,  "  Well,  General,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  if  three-fourths  of  our  people  are  on  your 
side,  that  the  respectable  people  are  on  our  side."  At  this  the  Gen- 
eral flew  into  a  rage  of  passion,  and  railed  at  me,  "  You  are  a  liar, 
you  are  a  liar,  sir,  and  you  know  it."  I  replied,  "  General,  I  am  a 
prisoner,  and  you  have  the  power  to  abuse  me  as  you  please,  but  as 
to  respectability  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  regard  no  man 
respectable  who  deserts  his  country  and  takes  up  arms  against  his 
own  people."  To  this  General  Burnside  replied,  "I  have  been  in 
East  Tennessee,  I  was  at  Knoxville,  I  know  these  people,  and  when 
you  say  that  such  men  as  Andrew  Johnson,  Brownlow,  Baxter,  Tem- 
ple, Netherland,  and  others,  are  not  respectable,  you  lie,  sir,  and  you 
will  have  to  answer  for  it."  At  this  point  1  expected  he  would  order 
me  shot  by  his  negro  guards,  but  he  continued,  "  not  to  any  human 
power,  but  to  a  higher  power."  With  a  feeling  of  relief  I  answered, 
"  O.  General,  I  am  ready  to  take  that  responsibility." 

"  Take  him  on,  take  him  on,"  the  General  shouted  to  our  guards, 
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and  thence  we  were  marched  some  two  or  three  miles  towards  City 
Point,  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Patrick,  the  Provost- Marshall 
General  of  Grant's  army,  where  we  were  guarded  during  the  day  in 
a  field,  without  shelter,  and  under  a  burning  sun.  In  other  respects 
we  were  treated  with  the  consideration  due  prisoners  of  war  by  Gen- 
eral Patrick,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Besides  the  duty  of  receiving  prisoners  and  forwarding  them  to 
prison,  it  seemed  to  be  General  Patrick's  duty  to  receive  the  strag- 
glers of  General  Grant's  army  and  send  them  to  their  respective 
commands,  and  I  feel  safe  in  making  the  statement  that,  during  the 
day  we  were  at  his  quarters,  there  were  more  stragglers  brought  in 
by  the  cavalry,  than  the  total  number  of  Confederates  opposing  the 
advance  of  Grant's  army  upon  Petersburg,  during  the  i6th  and  iyth 
of  June,  before  the  arrival  of  Lee's  army. 

We  were  next  taken  to  City  Point,  James  River,  and  from  there  to 
Fort  Delaware  by  steamer. 

Fort  Delaware  was  one  of  the  regular  Federal  prisons,  situated 
upon  an  island  in  the  Delaware  River,  opposite  Delaware  City,  forty 
miles  below  Philadelphia. 

At  one  time  there  were  as  many  as  2,500  officers,  and  8,000  pri- 
vate soldiers  confined  in  that  prison. 

The  quarters  provided  for  the  officers  were  reasonably  comforta- 
ble. They  were  at  times  too  much  crowded. 

The  private  soldiers  were  kept  in  a  separate  department,  and  the 
officers  had  no  communication  with  them  and  no  opportunity  to 
judge  of  their  treatment,  but  it  is  said  they  were  crowded  in  insuffi- 
cient quarters  and  poorly  fed.  Such  of  the  officers  as  had  friends 
North  were  furnished  by  them  with  money  and  clothing,  and  fared 
reasonably  well.  The  less  fortunate  suffered  for  necessary  clothing, 
and  were  compelled  to  live  wholly  on  the  prison  fare,  which  was  often 
insufficient  to  prevent  actual  hunger. 

General  Schoepf,  a  foreigner  by  birth,  was  in  command  at  Fort 
Delaware.  He  was  a  humane  officer  and  did  all  that  he  dared  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  and  to  supply  their  wants. 
He  married  a  Virginia  lady  who  was  said  to  be  a  Southern  sympa- 
thizer, and  on  this  account,  possibly,  the  General's  actions  were 
closely  watched,  and  it  is  said  that  Captain  Ahl,  one  of  his  aids,  was 
sent  there  and  forced  upon  him,  for  the  special  purpose  of  spying 
upon  his  actions  and  reporting  his  conduct  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  known  that  many  of  the 
harsh  prison  rules  were  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  General  at  the 
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instance  of  Captain  Ahl,  who  was  a  cold-blooded,  heartless,  cruel, 
and  cowardly  South -hater.  But,  still,  I  believe  that  Fort  Delaware 
was  one  of  the  best  of  Northern  prisons. 

Of  course,  where  such  large  numbers  of  men,  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  were  huddled  together,  as  these  men  necessarily  were,  there 
would  be  much  suffering  and  complaint,  even  if  the  prison  officers 
were  disposed  to  treat  them  humanely. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  Forts,  Wagner  and  Gregg,  by 
the  Federal  forces,  under  the  command  of  General  Q.  A.  Gilmore, 
other  batteries  were  constructed  on  the  end  of  Morris  Island,  con- 
sisting of  a  mortar  battery  of  two  heavy  guns,  called  the  Iron  Bat- 
tery, and  another  called  the  Swamp  Angel.  The  mortar  battery  was 
used  to  throw  shells  upon  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  distant  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  island. 

The  heavy  guns  of  the  Iron  Battery  were  used  in  shelling  the  city 
of  Charleston,  which  was  four  miles  distant.  Fifteen-inch  shells  were 
thrown  into  the  city  from  the  guns  of  the  Iron  Battery,  which  created 
consternation  among  the  people,  and  rendered  its  habitation  unsafe. 
The  citizens  who  were  able  to  leave,  fled  to  the  country  and  other 
places  for  safety. 

General  Sam  Jones  was  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charleston,  including  the  city,  with  headquarters  in  the  city. 
The  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  who  were  unable  to  leave,  were 
assembled  by  the  General  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  and  General 
Gilmore  was  notified  of  this  fact,  and  requested  not  to  fire  upon  the 
helpless  people  in  that  quarter  of  the  city.  It  seems  that  this  request 
was  disregarded  by  General  Gilmore,  and  that  an  occasional  shell 
was  thrown  into  that  quarter,  creating  a  panic  among  the  people  and 
doing  much  damage.  Thereupon,  General  Jones  selected  forty  Fed- 
eral officers  from  the  prison  at  Andersonville,  of  rank  from  general 
to  lieutenant,  and  placed  them  in  that  quarter  occupied  by  the  poor 
of  the  city.  General  Gilmore  was  duly  notified  of  the  presence  of 
these  Federal  officers  in  the  city,  and  again  requested  to  spare  that 
quarter,  and  warned  that  if  he  did  fire  upon  it,  he  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  his  own  people. 

General  Gilmore  at  once  notified  his  Government  of  the  action  of 
General  Jones,  and  requested  that  he  be  furnished  with  forty  Confed- 
erate officers  of  like  rank  of  the  Federal  officers  confined  in  Char- 
leston, and  that  he  be  authorized  to  confine  them  on  Morris  Island, 
within  range  of  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Charleston  side. 

In  compliance  with  General  Gilmore's  request,  a  requisition  was 
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made  upon  the  prison  at  Fort  Delaware  for  forty  Confederate  officers. 
The  forty  officers  selected  and  sent  to  General  Gilmore  included 
Generals  Edward  Johnson,  Jeff.  Thompson  and  other  officers  of 
lower  rank.  After  the  arrival  of  these  officers  in  Charleston  harbor 
they  were  kept  aboard  a  vessel  for  several  days,  and  then,  instead  of 
landing  and  placing  them  under  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  guns,  as 
first  proposed,  they  were,  by  some  agreement  between  Generals 
Jones  and  Gilmore,  exchanged  for  the  Federal  officers  in  Charleston. 

It  was  thought  after  the  fortunate  termination  of  this  affair,  that 
General  Gilmore  would  desist  from  shelling  that  part  of  the  city  oc- 
cupied by  its  helpless  people,  but  instead  of  so  doing,  shells  were 
thrown  into  that  quarter  from  day  to  day.  In  view  of  the  continued 
cruel  and  inhuman  conduct  of  General  Gilmore,  General  Jones  deter- 
mined again  to  try  the  experiment  of  placing  Federal  prisoners 
among  the  helpless  people  of  the  city  for  their  protection,  and  with 
this  view  he  made  a  requisition  upon  Andersonville  prison  for  600 
Federal  officers  of  all  ranks,  from  colonel  down. 

This  number  of  officers  were  accordingly  brought  to  the  city  and 
quartered  in  the  poorer  section,  and  General  Gilmore  notified  and 
again  requested  not  to  fire  into  that  quarter. 

On  receipt  of  this  information  General  Gilmore  promptly  caused 
requisition  to  be  made  upon  the  prison  at  Fort  Delaware  for  600  offi- 
cers of  equal  rank  of  those  in  Charleston,  to  be  placed  on  Morris 
Island,  under  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  guns  of  Fort  Moultre,  John- 
son, Beauregard,  &c.,  situated  on  the  Charleston  side  of  the  channel. 

The  announcement  in  the  prison  at  Fort  Delaware,  that  a  requisi- 
tion had  been  made  for  600  officers,  to  be  sent  to  Morris  Island, 
created  the  wildest  excitement,  as  it  was  confidently  believed  by  all 
that  another  exchange  would  be  effected  on  reaching  Charleston 
harbor,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  go. 

The  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  on  James  River,  the  reg- 
ular place  of  exchange,  was  not  in  force  at  that  time,  and  it  was  given 
out,  and  generally  believed,  that  this  was  an  easy  and  effective 
method,  devised  by  Generals  Jones  and  Gilmore,  to  evade  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

The  600  who  were  to  compose  the  retaliatory  expedition  to  Morris 
Island  were  selected  by  the  commander  of  the  Fort,  and  the  roll  of 
their  names  was  called  in  the  prison  pen,  several  days  before  the  ex- 
pedition embarked  for  Morris  Island. 

When  it  became  known  in  the  prison  who  the  supposed  fortunate 
600  were,  another  scene  of  wild  excitement  was  witnessed. 
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Every  one  who  failed  to  draw  a  lucky  number,  wanted  to  exchange 
places  with  some  one  whose  name  had  been  called  to  go,  and  many 
exchanges  were  made,  some  giving  money,  some  watches  and  other 
articles  for  the  privilege  of  going.  In  one  case  as  much  as  $250  was 
paid  for  the  privilege,  and  in  some  instances  exchanges  were  made 
from  motives  and  humanity.  The  officers  purchasing  these  supposed 
privileges,  assumed  and  answered  to  the  names  of  their  vendors 
when  the  final  roll  was  called  on  leaving  the  prison,  and  while  quite 
a  number  of  these  exchanges  were  made,  none  of  them  were  de- 
tected by  the  Federal  officers  in  charge. 

I  was  one  of  the  600  selected,  and  felt  very  happy  at  the  thought 
of  an  early  exchange,  and  refused  positively  to  barter  my  chance  or 
to  exchange  with  any  one. 

Poor,  deluded  fellows,  little  did  they  dream  of  the  troubles  and 
hardships  in  store  for  them. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  probably  the  i6th  day,  notice  was 
given  to  prepare  for  the  voyage.  Everything  in  the  prison  was  bus- 
tle and  confusion,  but  preparation  was  easily  made,  as  the  officers 
had  but  little  clothing  other  than  that  on  their  person.  Everything 
being  in  readiness,  the  600  passed  out  of  the  gate  of  the  prison  pen 
and  were  formed  in  two  ranks  on  the  outside.  Ranks  were  opened, 
and  what  luggage  the  officers  had  and  their  clothing  were  thoroughly 
searched  as  a  measure  of  precaution  to  prevent  the  carrying  aboard 
the  vessel  contrabrand  articles.  The  inspection  being  complete,  we 
were  marched  to  the  wharf,  where  we  found  the  steamer,  "  Crescent 
City,"  ready  for  our  reception  and  entertainment,  such  as  it  was. 
When  the  head  of  the  column  passed  the  gang  way,  to  our  utter 
astonishment,  the  guards  directed  us  to  pass  down  a  ladder  leading 
from  the  hatchway  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  allowing  us 
to  go  on  deck,  as  we  reasonably  expected  they  would.  This  hold, 
or  hole,  was  below  the  water-line,  without  light,  and  very  imperfectly 
ventilated  from  above.  Lines  of  shelves  about  two  feet  wide,  pro- 
jecting from  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  from  the  bottom  to  the  floor 
above,  and  running  around  the  entire  space  allotted  to  us,  one  above 
the  other,  at  a  distance  hardly  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  lying  down 
to  turn  over,  served  as  our  berths  or  bunks,  which  were  occupied  by 
the  officers  lying  head  to  foot.  No  seats  were  furnished,  and  the 
space,  other  than  that  taken  up  by  the  bunks,  hardly  afforded  com- 
fortable standing  room  for  the  600.  We  were  guarded  by  one-hun- 
dred-day, "  100  day,"  soldiers,  who  had  never  seen  service  at  the 
front,  and  who  were  devoid  of  the  fellow  feeling  that  characterizes 
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soldiers  who  have  met  each  other  on  the  battle-field.  This  company 
of  soldiers  occupied  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  besides  a  heavy 
guard  kept  on  duty  all  the  time  on  deck,  a  sentinel  was  posted  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  the  hold,  where  he  could  keep  constant 
watch  over  the  movements  of  the  prisoners,  and  another  sentinel  was 
kept  day  and  night  at  the  hatch-way  above.  There  were  taken  with 
the  600  two  mysterious  characters.  They  were  Confederate  colonels 
who  had  become  galvanized,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  prison,  a  con- 
siderable time  before  we  left  the  island.  It  was  believed  that  they 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  However  this  may  be,  they  were 
furnished  with  the  blue  blouse  and  pants  of  the  Yankee  soldier, 
which  they  wore  before  they  left  the  fort. 

They  were  treated  with  much  consideration  and  accorded  unusual 
privileges  whilst  on  the  island;  among  others,  they  were  allowed  to 
occupy  a  room  in  the  fort.  After  they  donned  the  blue,  the  fort  was 
unquestionably  a  safer  place  for  them  than  the  prison  pen.  This  pair 
of  colonels  was  provided  with  state  room,  and  took  their  meals  with 
the  officers  of  the  vessel,  we  were  informed.  One  of  them  was  a 
Virginian  and  the  other  a  North  Carolinian.  Why  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  600  and  taken  on  the  expedition,  we  never  knew. 
Some  thought  they  were  spies  and  others  thought  they  would  be 
exchanged  on  reaching  Charleston  harbor,  but  they  were  not.  They 
were  kept  with  us  throughout  the  entire  retaliatory  expedition,  and 
returned  with  the  survivors  to  Fort  Delaware.  At  Morris  Island, 
Fort  Pulaski,  and  on  the  return  vessel,  they  were  kept  separate  from 
the  common  herd,  and  furnished  with  comfortable  quarters  with 
extra  rations. 

Another  colonel,  but  a  gallant  soldier  and  true  man,  Woolfolk  by 
name,  was  allowed  to  occupy  a  state-room,  but  why  he  was  granted 
this  privilege,  I  cannot  recall. 

The  Crescent  was  a  side-wheel  steamer  which  plied  between  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  before  the  war,  and  many  of  its  crew  were 
with  the  vessel  then.  They  were  sympathizers  with  the  South,  and 
when  they  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  and  sentinels, 
they  would  extend  the  prisoners  such  little  favors  as  they  were  able. 

In  the  condition  above  described,  the  Crescent  steamed  out  into 
the  Delaware  and  put  to  sea. 

As  a  further  safeguard  against  the  escape  of  these  helpless  priso- 
ners whilst  the  Crescent  was  coasting  around  to  Charleston  harbor, 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  from  land,  the  Government  conside- 
rately furnished  two  gun-boats  as  convoys. 
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But  few  of  the  600  had  ever  been  to  sea,  and  before  we  had  pro- 
ceeded far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  great  numbers  became 
sea-sick. 

The  water-closet  used  by  the  prisoners  was  in  the  wheel-house,  to 
reach  which  it  was  necessary  to  go  up  the  ladder,  through  the  hatch 
and  over  the  deck.  But  one  prisoner  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  closet 
at  a  time,  and  of  course  there  was  a  great  effort  made  to  get  a  posi- 
tion to  avoid  delay,  and  to  this  end,  every  morning,  nearly  all  of  the 
600  would  line  themselves  around  the  vessel  in  two  ranks.  This  was 
in  August,  and  the  animal  heat,  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
heat  from  the  smoke-stack,  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  smell  of 
the  place  so  offensive,  that  it  was  considered  a  great  privilege  to  go  to 
the  water-closet  for  a  few  minutes,  where  one  could  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  enjoy  the  spray  thrown  upon  one's  body  by  the  paddle- 
wheel.  Of  course  every  man  remained  there  until  he  was  driven 
out  by  the  sentinel,  regardless  of  the  suffering  and  clamor  of  his 
comrades  in  the  hold.  By  this  cruel  arrangement  it  required  hours 
to  accommodate  the  prisoners.  Many  of  them  were  not  able  to 
stand  up  in  ranks  till  their  turn  came,  owing  to  their  enfeebled  con- 
dition caused  by  sea-sickness,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  heated 
and  fetid  air  which  they  were  compelled  to  breathe.  It  frequently 
happened  that  men  were  not  able  to  stand  in  line  till  their  turn,  and 
were  compelled  to  fall  out  and  rest,  when  the  ranks  would  immedi- 
ately close  up,  and  this  necessitated  their  going  to  the  foot  of  the 
line,  if  they  still  desired  the  privilege  of  going  on  deck. 

In  many  instances  these  people  were  not  able  to  control  themselves, 
and  were  compelled  to  leave  ranks  and  use  one  end  of  the  hold  for 
their  purposes. 

Before  the  vessel  reached  Cape  Hatteras  the  floor  of  our  depart- 
ment was  a  loblolly  of  vomit,  ambier,  &c. 

We  were  provided  with  no  means  for  cleaning  the  vessel,  and  the 
Federal  officers  in  charge  gave  it  no  attention  whatever.  When  the 
vessel  encountered  the  rougher  waters  off"  Cape  Hatteras,  its  rolling 
and  pitching  would  dash  and  splatter  this  horrid  combination  of  filth 
from  one  end  of  the  hold  to  the  other. 

For  eighteen  days  we  were  kept  in  this  miserable  place,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  filth  necessarily  accumulating  each  day,  was 
never  cleaned;  still  we  lived  and  were  cheerful,  buoyed  by  the  hope 
of  an  early  exchange  and  the  thought  of  the  loving  greeting  of  the 
dear  ones  at  home.  But,  alas! 

Off  Cape  Remain  light-house  the  Crescent  lost  her  convoys  in  a 
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fog  and  ran  in  near  land  and  grounded  on  a  bar.  Great  confusion 
at  once  ensued  among  the  prisoners  and  also  among  the  Federal 
officers.  We  held  a  hasty  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  make 
a  demand  on  the  captain  for  the  surrender  of  the  vessel.  It  was  a 
desperate  undertaking,  as  it  would  have  been  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion if  we  had  attempted  to  reach  the  deck  under  the  concentrated 
fire  of  one  hundred  muskets.  Still,  we  made  the  resolve,  and  placed 
in  the  lead  Van  H.  Manning,  the  brave  and  dashing  Colonel  of  the 
Third  Arkansas  Infantry.  Through  him  we  made  the  demand  upon 
the  captain  for  surrender,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  us,  he 
agreed  to  surrender  the  vessel  on  condition,  as  I  remember,  that  we 
would  have  the  officers,  crew,  and  soldiers  exchanged  at  Charleston. 
My  recollection  is  that  we  had  determined  to  make  a  landing  in  the 
life-boats  at  or  near  Cape  Remain  light-house.  While  the  prelimi- 
naries of  surrender  were  being  arranged,  a  signal  gun  was  fired  from 
one  of  the  escorts,  and  she  quickly  came  in  sight  and  steamed  di- 
rectly toward  our  vessel.  This  untoward  event  terminated  all  fur- 
ther negotiations  for  surrender. 

While  the  vessel  was  aground,  Colonel  Woolfolk,  who  occupied  a 
state-room,  as  before  mentioned,  hung  a  sheet  out  of  the  window  of 
his  room,  fastening  one  end  on  the  inside,  to  make  the  impression  on 
the  officers  and  guards  of  the  boat  that  he  had  lowered  himself  into 
the  water  and  escaped.  The  ruse  was  successful,  as  all  on  board 
were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Colonel  had  gone  into  the 
water  and  was  drowned,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  made  the  shore  by  swimming,  on  account  of  the  distance  and 
the  intervening  breakers.  We  afterwards  learned  that  in  the  confu- 
sion on  board  the  vessel,  a  woman  had  concealed  him  in  the  linen 
room,  of  which  she  had  charge  and  exclusive  control,  and  fed  and 
successfully  concealed  him  until  the  vessel  returned  from  Charleston 
to  New  York,  whence  he  made  good  his  escape  to  Nassau,  thence  to 
his  home  in  Kentucky,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed. 

Without  further  incident  or  delay,  we  reached  Charleston  harbor 
in  due  time,  and  the  Crescent  anchored  inside  the  bar,  close  to  the 
Federal  blockading  fleet  and  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Our  anxiety  was  intense,  as  we  fondly  hoped  and  believed  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  exchange,  and  we  fully  expected  that  the  preliminaries 
would  be  arranged  without  unreasonable  delay. 

Being  surrounded  by  the  Federal  fleet,  with  the  monitors  anchored 
between  us  and  Charleston,  we  thought  it  reasonable  and  expected  to 
be  allowed  to  go  upon  deck,  but  this  privilege  was  denied  us,  and  we 
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were  forced  to  remain  in  our  place  in  the  hold.  All  the  information 
we  could  get  as  to  what  was  taking  place  in  the  harbor  was  what  we 
could  see  in  going  to  and  from  the  wheel-house,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  observation,  we  kept  a  line  of  prisoners  from  the  hold  to  the 
wheel-house  all  the  time. 

It  was  the  day  after  our  arrival,  I  think,  that  our  hearts  were  glad- 
dened by  a  report  from  deck,  that  a  truce  boat  from  Charleston  and 
another  from  the  Federal  fleet  were  approaching  each  other,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  another  report  was  brought  from  a  faithful  runner 
that  the  truce  boats  had  met,  later  on,  that  they  had  separated,  and 
that  the  Confederate  vessel  was  steaming  back  to  Charleston,  and  the 
other  returning  to  the  fleet,  then  expectation  ran  high  among  the 
prisoners,  but  the  glad  tidings  of  exchange  did  not  reach  us  that 
day.  The  next  day  the  truce  boats  met  again,  and  then  we  thought 
r.urely  terms  of  exchange  would  be  agreed  upon,  but  no.  Again 
they  met  on  the  third  day,  but  accomplished  nothing.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  negotiating  for  our  exchange,  but  we  thought  so, 
and  this  thought  revived  our  drooping  spirits  and  caused  us  to  for- 
get, for  the  time,  the  horrible  hell  in  the  hold. 

The  next  day  the  Crescent  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  out  to  sea, 
for  what  purpose  we  never  knew.  After  a  short  run,  the  steamer 
put  in  at  Hilton  Head,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  Broad  River,  and 
there  anchored.  After  remaining  two  or  three  days,  the  prisoners 
being  still  confined  to  the  hold,  the  vessel  returned  to  Charleston 
harbor  and  anchored  near  her  former  position,  and  we  were  kept 
aboard  two  or  three  days  longer,  during  which  time  the  truce  boats 
met  often  as  before,  but  terms  of  exchange  were  not  agreed  r.pon,  if 
that  was  the  purpose  of  their  meeting,  and  on  the  i8th  day  after  em- 
barking at  Fort  Delaware,  we  were  landed  at  the  wharf  on  Morris 
Island,  about  four  miles  from  the  point  nearest  Fort  Sumter.  We 
were  then  marched  up  the  beach  to  the  point  of  the  Island,  and 
there  we  found,  prepared  for  our  reception,  a  stockade  pen,  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  constructed  of  poles  set  in  the  sand.  The  stockade 
was  about  midway  between  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  Wagner  being 
in  rear  of  the  pen  and  Gregg  in  front  or  next  to  Fort  Sumter,  and 
immediately  on  the  beach  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards  from 
the  water.  To  the  left  of  Fort  Gregg  was  the  Mortar  Battery,  next 
the  Iron  Battery,  and  further  to  the  left,  Swamp  Angel.  On  the  left 
of  the  pen,  and  in  close  range,  a  battery  of  field  guns  was  trained 
upon  it.  Lying  off  the  right,  in  the  harbor,  were  two  monitors,  whose 
frowning  guns  bore  upon  the  pen.  The  guns  on  the  front  of  Wagner 
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and  those  on  the  rear  of  Gregg  were  so  arranged  as  to  rake  the  pen 
fore  and  aft,  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  pen  was  guarded  by  a 
Massachusetts  negro  regiment.  A  platform  was  constructed  around 
the  stockade,  outside,  and  about  four  feet  from  the  top,  and  upon 
this  platform  a  line  of  negro  sentinels  was  posted,  at  intervals  of 
about  six  paces.  The  pen  enclosed  an  area  of  about  two  acres  of 
sand,  and  on  the  inside,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  stockade,  a  rope, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  was  stretched  around  the  interior,  supported 
on  pickets  four  feet  high  driven  in  the  sand.  This  was  called  the 
"Dead  Line."  Small  "A"  tents,  large  enough  for  four  men,  had 
been  provided  for  our  accomodation,  and  pitched  in  rows  in  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  "  Dead  Line." 

These  precautions  had  evidently  been  taken  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities in  anticipation  of  an  outbreak  when  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries should  be  provoked  to  return  the  fire  of  the  Federal  batteries 
on  Morris  Island. 

Such  was  the  place  and  its  surroundings,  provided  for  the  600  on 
Morris  Island. 

After  marching  into  the  pen  and  being  assigned  to  our  tents,  we 
were  called  out  and  formed  into  line,  and  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 
government  of  the  prisoners  were  read  to  us  by  Colonel  Molyneaux, 
the  officer  in  command.  One  rule  provided  that  any  prisoner  who 
touched  the  "Dead  Line"  should  be  shot,  without  warning,  by  the 
sentinels  on  the  platform  above.  On  account  of  this  rule  the  priso- 
ners rarely  approached  nearer  than  five  or  six  feet  of  the  "  Dead 
Line,"  and  this  space  and  the  space  between  the  line  and  the  stock- 
ade materially  diminished  the  small  area  available  for  our  use. 
Another  rule  provided  that  if  more  than  ten  prisoners  assembled  to- 
gether, the  sentinel  should  order  them  to  disperse,  and  if  the  order 
was  not  instantly  obeyed,  he  should  fire  into  the  crowd.  In  our 
crowded  condition  it  was  almost  impossible  to  comply  with  this  rule, 
and  we  were  kept  in  constant  fear  of  being  shot  by  the  negro  senti- 
nels, and  the  command,  "  'sperse  dat  crowd,"  became  quite  common. 
On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  a  sentinel  bellowed  out  "  'sperse 
dat  crowd  damn  you,  the  bullet  in  de  bottom  of  my  gun  is  just  melt- 
in'  to  get  into  you  now."  Another  rule  was  that  if  a  light  was 
struck  in  any  tent  after  taps,  the  sentinel  was  to  fire  into  the  tent 
without  notice.  The  blankets  furnished  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware were  taken  away  from  them  before  they  left  the  Crescent,  and 
returned  to  the  quartermaster  at  the  fort,  the  officer  stating  to  us 
that  other  blankets  would  be  furnished  us  on  the  island. 
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This  promise  was  not  complied  with.  The  prisoners  who  had  pri- 
vate blankets  were  permitted  to  keep  them,  and  these  were  hardly 
sufficient  to  cover  the  sand  in  the  tents,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  use  them,  and  on  these  we  slept  without  covering. 
There  was  however,  no  suffering  on  this  account,  as  the  weather  was 
warm.  The  rations  issued  us  on  the  island  were  insufficient  in  quan- 
tity, but  in  quality  fairly  good,  consisting  generally  of  hard-tack  and 
salt  beef  or  pork,  with  coffee  once  a  day,  soup  occasionally,  but  no 
vegetables. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Federals  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  Confederate 
guns  upon  us  was  made  about  sunrise  on  the  morning  after  our  arri- 
val. To  that  end  every  battery  on  the  island  and  the  guns  on  the 
monitors  were,  at  a  given  signal,  opened  upon  the  Confederate  forts, 
to  which  the  Confederate  batteries  promptly  replied,  and  a  regular 
artillery  duel  ensued,  lasting  for  an  hour  or  more.  Forts  Johnson, 
Beauregard,  Moultrie,  and  a  battery  on  James  Island  participated. 
Shells  from  the  Confederate  batteries  were  thrown  with  great  preci- 
sion into  Fort  Wagner,  passing  immediately  over  our  pen,  and  others 
exploded  to  our  left  and  front  so  uncomfortably  close  to  the  pen  that 
we,  at  first,  thought  our  friends  were  not  upon  the  island.  This 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  created  some  consternation  upon  the  priso- 
ners, and  at  first  caused  something  like  a  panic,  but  we  soon  became 
satisfied  that  the  Confederates  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  that 
there  was  no  real  danger.  The  negro  sentinels  on  top  of  the  stock- 
ades were  greatly  frightened  as  the  Confederate  shells  thrown  into 
Fort  Wagner,  and  shells  from  the  guns  in  that  fort  passed  immedi- 
ately over  them.  The  Confederates  seemed  to  have  the  exact  range 
of  every  point  on  the  island  within  the  reach  of  their  guns. 

We  were  kept  on  the  island  about  six  weeks,  and  these  artillery 
duels  occurred  frequently  during  our  stay,  but  the  Confederates  fired 
with  such  precision  that  not  a  single  shot  or  shell  fell  within  our 
stockade,  and  but  one  shell  exploded  immediately  over  us,  and  whilst 
several  pieces  fell  in  the  pen,  no  one  was  injured.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  Federal  authorities  in  placing  these  prisoners  on  the  island  was 
to  have  them  shot  by  their  own  people,  six  weeks  must  have  con- 
vinced them  that  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  However  this  may 
be,  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  removed  from  the  island,  and 
taken  by  vessel  to  Fort  Pulaski,  which  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  This  fort  was  of  brick  and  built 
upon  piles.  We  were  confined  in  a  portion  of  the  casemates  of  the 
fort;  the  other  casemates  were  used  as  quarters  for  the  garrison. 
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Fort  Pulaski  formed  a  portion  of  General  Gilmore's  department,  but 
was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Brown,  of  New  York, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  his  regiment  of  infantry,  which  had  seen  ser- 
vice in  the  field.  Colonel  Brown  was  not  only  an  accomplished  and 
humane  officer,  but  was  a  kind  and  courteous  gentleman.  Soon 
after  our  arrival  he  visited  the  fort  and  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
our  quarters,  and  told  us  that  he  intended  to  make  that  prison  the 
best  one  in  the  United  States,  that  some  of  his  regiment  had  been 
prisoners  in  the  South  and  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  that 
others,  including  himself,  might  be  captured,  and,  in  that  event,  he 
would  expect  them  to  receive  the  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates  that  he  intended  to  show  us.  He  ordered  full  army 
rations  to  be  issued,  made  requisition  on  the  department  quarter- 
master for  blankets  for  the  prisoners,  and  not  only  permitted,  but 
urged  the  prisoners  to  write  to  their  friends  in  the  North  for  money 
and  clothing,  the  latter  especially.  Colonel  Brown's  kindness  was 
highly  appreciated  by  us,  and  the  prisoners  became  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, or  as  well  contented  as  prisoners  of  war  could  well  be.  But, 
to  our  great  disappointment,  and  to  the  regret  of  Colonel  Brown 
himself,  we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  his  hospitality  and  kindness  but  a 
short  time.  Some  escaped  prisoners  from  the  Confederate  prison  at 
Andersonville  came  through  the  lines  into  General  Gilmore's  de- 
partment, and  reported  to  him  that,  for  more  than  a  month  before 
they  escaped,  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville  had  nothing  issued  to 
them  but  corn  meal  and  sorghum,  which  had  caused  much  suffering 
and  sickness  among  the  prisoners.  The  unfortunate  600,  having 
been  selected  and  sent  to  General  Gilmore  for  retaliatory  purposes, 
an  order  was  issued  to  place  them  upon  like  rations,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  money,  clothing,  or  provisions  from  Northern  sym- 
pathizers be  withdrawn.  After  this  sweeping  order  was  put  in  force 
we  understood  that  the  blankets  ordered  by  Colonel  Brown,  and 
quantities  of  clothing  and  other  articles  for  the  prisoners  were  re- 
ceived at  the  fort,  but  were  never  delivered,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  damp  and  cold,  brick-floored  and  brick- 
lined  casemates,  with  no  bed-clothing  except  the  private  blankets 
before  mentioned,  and  without  clothing  except  the  scanty  supply 
brought  with  us,  Colonel  Brown  explained  the  situation  to  us,  and 
expressed  regret  that  the  order  was  peremptory,  and  that  he  was 
powerless  and  without  authority  to  modify  it.  The  allowance  of 
corn  meal  was  ten  ounces  to  the  man  per  day,  and  as  sorghum  could 
not  be  obtained  within  the  Federal  lines,  it  was  suggested,  in  some 
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quarters,  that  army  pickle  be  substituted.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted,  so  that  our  rations  consisted  of  ten  ounces  of  corn  meal, 
with  acid,  blood-thinning  pickle.  The  effect  of  the  pickle  was  to 
thin  the  blood,  and  its  use  was  quickly  abandoned  by  the  prisoners; 
still  it  was  issued  to  us,  day  by  day,  in  kegs,  which  were  not  opened. 
The  corn  meal  was  furnished  us  in  barrels,  delivered  in  the  case- 
mates. The  barrel  heads  showed  the  place  and  date  of  manufacture 
of  the  meal,  and  were  marked  thus:  "Corn  meal,  kiln  dried,  1861, 
from  —  —  Mills,"  &c.  Thus,  the  meal  upon  which  we  were  forced 
to  subsist  was  four  years  old,  kiln  dried,  and  full  of  worms.  To 
understand  the  insufficiency  of  ten  ounces  of  wormy  meal  to  sustain 
life  and  health,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  regular  army  ra- 
tion issued  to  soldiers  consists  of  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  meal, 
or  one  pound  of  flour,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  bacon,  or  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  fresh  beef,  with  coffee  and  vegetables.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  and  doubtless  was  intended,  great  suffer- 
ing among  the  prisoners  ensued.  One  of  the  effects  of  insufficient 
and  unhealthy  food  was  scurvy,  with  which  large  numbers  became 
diseased,  and  many  died,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  quite  a  number  died 
from  actual  starvation. 

The  prisoners  cooked  their  own  bread,  and  for  this  purpose,  tin 
pans,  of  the  size  of  the  ordinary  pie  pan,  were  furnished,  and  a  cook- 
ing stove  to  every  alternate  casemate.  Each  casemate  furnished  a 
detail  of  cooks.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  an  inspecting  physi- 
cian, from  some  other  post  in  the  department,  was  brought  into  the 
prison  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  fort,  and  observing  the  pans  of 
bread  upon  the  stove,  remarked  to  the  officers  accompanying  him: 
"Why,  is  it  possible  that  you  feed  your  prisoners  on  pies?"  evi- 
dently mistaking  our  wormy  corn-cakes  for  pies. 

One  day  a  prisoner  picked  from  his  ration  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
larger  sized  worms,  and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  them  through  a 
port-hole  into  the  moat,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  friend,  in  passing, 
who  remarked:  "  My  friend,  if  you  take  the  worms  out  of  your  meal 
you  will  starve,  as  the  meal  without  the  worms  has  no  nutriment  in 
it;"  he  immediately  raked  the  worms  back  into  his  meal.  The  fort 
was  garrisoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  different  detach- 
ments of  troops.  The  prisoners'  quarters  were  separate  from  the  case- 
mates occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  by  a  kind  of  gate  made 
of  heavy  iron  bars.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  a  great  number  of 
cats;  indeed,  every  soldier  seemed  to  have  his  pet.  The  cats  had  free 
access  to  our  quarters  through  the  iron  grating,  and  being  gentle  and 
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friendly  disposed,  they  were  given  a  warm  reception  by  the  prison- 
ers. Not  a  great  while  after  we  were  put  on  retaliation  rations, 
some  enterprising  or  half-starved  prisoner  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  testing  cat  flesh  as  an  article  of  food.  The  experiment  proved  a 
success,  and  thereafter  the  cats  rapidly  disappeared.  The  cats  were 
generally  captured,  killed  and  dressed  during  the  night.  The  sol- 
diers were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  had  become  of  their  pets,  but  they 
soon  discovered  the  skins  floating  in  the  moat,  and  this  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  prisoners  were  killing  them  for  food.  Some  com- 
plaint was  made  to  Colonel  Brown,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Colonel 
himself  had  a  fine  pet,  which  he  prized  very  highly,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  havoc  among  the  garrison  cats,  he  came  into  the  prison 
one  day  and  made  a  special  request  that  his  cat  be  spared.  Of 
course  his  request  was  respected  by  every  one  of  the  prisoners,  and 
thereafter  his  pet  had  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  day  and  night,  with- 
out even  the  fear  of  molestation.  It  would  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  rules  of  hospitality  would  be  observed  among  a  lot  of  half- starved 
prisoners,  situated  as  we  were,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  invitations 
to  dinner  were  sent  out  to  particular  friends  by  the  members  of  a 
mess  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  cat  the  night 
before.  These  invitations  were  highly  appreciated  and  the  dish  highly 
enjoyed.  I  was  favored  with  more  than  one  invitation.  The  flesh 
of  the  cat  is  white,  and  as  tender  as  spring  chicken,  and  to  us  it  was 
delicious. 

The  order  by  which  this  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  was  con- 
tinued in  for  nearly  two  months,  after  which  rations  were  increased 
and  we  were  permitted  to  go  out  on  the  island,  under  guard,  and  cut 
a  kind  of  swamp  grass  that  grew  there  for  bedding.  This  added 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners  who,  as  stated  before,  were  not 
furnished  blankets.  The  winter  at  Fort  Fulaski  was  mild,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Virginia,  but  still  it  was  unpleasant.  There  was 
no  snow  during  the  winter,  and  I  observed  sleet  only  once.  But  the 
weather  was  generally  damp  and  chilly,  and  we  suffered  almost  con- 
tinuously from  the  want  of  proper  clothing  for  the  person  and  for 
the  bed. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Colonel  Brown  and  his  command  were 
ordered  to  the  front  before  the  retaliatory  order  was  rescinded,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Colonel  preferred  to  encounter  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  service  in  the  field  to  the  ease  and  comforts  of  the 
position  of  commander  of  a  post,  coupled  with  the  duty  of  inflicting 
unnecessary  and  cruel  punishment  upon  a  lot  of  helpless  prisoners. 
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The  prisoners  were  divided  in  January,  1865,  I  think,  one  portion 
remaining  in  the  fort,  the  other  being  taken  to  Hilton  Head,  but  for 
what  purpose  we  were  not  informed. 

The  retaliatory  expedition  south  terminated  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1865.  On  that  day  we  were  taken  aboard  the  steamer  Illi- 
nois, which  had  been  used  as  an  emigrant  ship  before  the  war.  Our 
treatment  on  the  return  ship  was  quite  in  contrast  with  the  voyage 
down.  The  prisoners  were  furnished  with  rooms,  and  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  vessel,  so  to  speak.  We  were  guarded,  of  course, 
but  by  soldiers,  not  "  looday  "  men.  The  Illinois  touched  at  Hilton 
Head  and  took  aboard  the  prisoners  confined  there.  We  were  told 
that  the  Federal  authorities  considered  that  we  had  been  punished 
enough,  and  that  orders  had  been  issued  for  our  exchange  at  Char- 
leston, S.  C.  On  reaching  the  harbor  we  were  informed  that  Gene- 
ral Hardee,  who  had  been  in  command  at  Charleston  for  some  time, 
had  just  evacuated  the  city  and  was  retreating  before  the  advancing 
army  of  General  Sherman.  It  was  then  said  we  would  be  exchanged 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  When  we  reached  there,  General  Butler's 
army  on  transports,  with  a  fleet  of  war  vessels,  were  making  prepa- 
rations to  storm  Fort  Fisher,  and  we  were  again  disappointed.  The 
Illinois  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Monroe,  with  orders,  we  were  told, 
to  proceed  up  James  River  to  the  regular  place  of  exchange,  and  to 
exchange  us  there.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Monroe,  our  vessel  steamed 
on  up  to  Norfolk,  and  anchored  off  the  city  about  the  middle  of  an 
afternoon,  and  remained  there  until  the  next  morning.  The  people 
of  Norfolk  heard  that  the  prisoners  were  aboard  a  vessel  in  the  river, 
and  not  having  seen  a  Confederate  soldier  since  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  the  Federals,  thousands  of  the  citizens  came  down  to  the 
wharfs  to  see  us.  We  were  not  allowed  to  go  ashore,  nor  were  we 
in  speaking  distance,  and  all  that  we  could  do  was  to  give  each  other 
friendly  greeting  by  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  We  arose 
early  the  next  morning  with  light  hearts  and  joyous  expectation  of 
being  exchanged  on  the  James,  and  of  landing  in  dear  old  Richmond 
that  day,  but,  instead,  we  were  on  the  very  eve  of  our  most  distress- 
ing and  heart-breaking  disappointment.  About  ten  o'clock  the  Illi- 
nois weighed  anchor,  and  with  every  one  on  deck,  steamed  down  the 
river,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  mouth  of 
the  James.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  vessel  was  not  steering 
for  the  James,  at  least  we  thought  it  was  not,  and  all  eyes  were  upon 
the  prow,  and  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  excited  in  our  minds. 
Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  old  United  States  Marine  Service,  was  one 
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of  our  number,  and  was,  prior  to  the  war,  familiar  with  the  approaches 
to  the  river.  An  explanation  from  him  as  to  the  strange  course  the 
vessel  seemed  to  be  taking  was  anxiously  sought.  He  allayed  the 
fears  of  the  prisoners  for  awhile  by  saying  that  the  vessel  was  not 
taking  the  proper  course,  as  he  had  known  it,  but  it  was  possible  that 
sand  bars  had  formed  in  the  old  channel,  and  that  the  boat  was 
rounding  them.  But  the  Illinois  continued  on  its  course,  and  very 
quickly  the  Lieutenant  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  going  to 
sea.  We  then  called  upon  the  captain  and  asked  him  to  tell  us  the 
worst.  He  very  frankly  informed  us  that  he  had  received  orders  to 
return  the  prisoners  to  Fort  Delaware;  that  active  operations  had 
commenced  at  Petersburg  that  morning  by  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Steadman  by  General  Lee's  army,  and  that  no  prisoners  would  be 
exchanged  on  the  James  as  long  as  active  operations  continued. 
This  was  disappointment's  greatest  shock.  Hope,  that  had  sus- 
tained us  in  every  peril,  now  forsook  us,  and  our  hearts  sank  within 
us.  All  was  despondency  and  gloom.  Quite  a  number  of  deaths 
occurred  on  the  voyage  around  to  Fort  Delaware,  and,  although  it 
was  a  run  of  only  twenty-four  hours,  the  poor  fellows  were  not  ac- 
corded a  rude  burial  in  the  Confederate  grave-yard  on  Jersey's  shore, 
but  were  wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  consigned  to  watery  graves 
in  the  tempest-troubled  deep. 

We  were  landed  at  fort  Delaware  in  due  time.  The  prisoners  at 
the  fort  had  largely  increased  in  numbers  during  our  absence.  They 
were  in  comparatively  good  health,  and  the  contrast  between  their 
appearance  and  that  of  the  emaciated,  haggard  and  ragged  surviv- 
ors of  the  600  was  most  marked.  The  photographs  of  sick  soldiers, 
after  their  return  from  Confederate  prisons,  taken  by  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  industriously  and  widely  distributed 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  Northern  heart,  would  have  brought 
the  blush  of  shame  to  the  Northern  cheek,  if  they  could  have  seen 
a  photograph  of  the  group  of  Confederate  prisoners,  taken  on  their 
return  to  Fort  Delaware. 

Our  party  greatly  enjoyed  the  superior  accommodations  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  Delaware  prison,  and  rapidly  improved  in  health. 

The  prisoners  occupied  their  time  in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of 
them  at  cards.  Debating  societies  were  organized,  moot  courts  in- 
stituted, for  there  were  many  lawyers  among  us,  &c.  The  inventive 
genius  of  the  prisoners  was  developed  to  a  high  degree.  One  man 
constructed  a  still,  and  actually  made  whiskey  without  being  de- 
tected. The  product  of  his  still  was  not  of  superior  quality,  but  was 
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always  in  demand  at  high  figures.  Quite  a  number  engaged  in  mak- 
ing trinkets  of  bone  and  guttapercha.  A  miniature  steam  saw-mill 
was  built,  a  camp-kettle  being  used  for  the  boiler.  This  was  used 
in  sawing  bone  and  other  material  for  the  trinket  manufacturers. 
The  rings,  bracelets,  watch-chains,  &c.,  were  sold  to  the  visitors  of 
the  prison,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  was  realized.  A 
captain  of  my  regiment  brought  out  of  prison,  on  his  final  release, 
over  six  hundred  dollars  made  in  this  way.  He  is  now  a  prosperous 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  For  the  purpose  of  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  profit,  a  first-class  negro  minstrel  company  was  or- 
ganized, and  permitted  by  General  Schoepf  to  give  exhibitions  in 
the  mess  hall.  These  performances  were  well  attended  by  the  pris- 
oners and  the  Federal  officers  of  the  fort.  The  admisssion  fee  of 
fifty  cents  was  cheerfully  paid  by  the  prisoners  who  were  supplied 
with  money  by  friends  at  the  North,  and  complimentary  tickets  were 
generally  given  to  those  without  means.  The  receipts  often  amounted 
to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  night  in  money  and  tobacco,  to- 
bacco being  legal  tender  in  the  prison. 

The  boxes  of  clothing  and  provisions,  sent  to  the  prisoners  by 
Northern  friends,  were  opened  and  inspected  before  they  were  deliv- 
ered, and  it  often  happened  that  the  contents  were  appropriated  by 
the  inspectors,  and  old  clothes  and  army  rations  sometimes  substi- 
tuted. Of  course,  these  petty  peculations  greatly  annoyed  the 
prisoners,  and  they  protested  vigorously  to  Captain  Ahl,  and  it  was 
believed  that  if  he  had  laid  the  complaint  before  General  Schoepf, 
the  pernicious  practice  would  have  been  checked. 

The  farce  of  opening  the  boxes  outside  the  prison,  the  daily  box 
call  on  the  platform  overlooking  the  pen,  and  the  amusing  scenes 
that  occurred  inside  the  pen  when  the  recipients  opened  their  boxes 
and  found  old  clothes  and  prison  rations  in  place  of  the  fine  things 
sent  them,  were  reproduced  on  the  stage  by  the  minstrel  company, 
to  the  delight  of  the  prisoners  and  the  chagrin  of  the  Federal  officers 
present.  It  was  a  splendid  take  off,  and  must  have  been  productive 
of  good  results.  A  portion  of  these  exhibitions  were  used  in  sup- 
plying the  sick  in  the  hospitals  with  delicacies  and  things  necessary 
to  their  comfort,  and  in  aiding  officers  in  the  pen  who  had  no  friends 
North  to  send  them  money  or  clothing,  and  the  balance  was  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  troupe.  This  organization  was,  in  fact, 
a  charitable  institution,  for,  besides  affording  pleasure  and  amusement 
to  the  prison  public,  in  my  opinion  it  was  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives. 

10 
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Lieutenant  Peter  Akers,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  the  star  of  the 
company,  and  his  ceaseless  flow  of  spirit,  his  wit,  humor,  and  inex- 
haustible fund  of  anecdotes  added  immensely  to  the  character  and 
enjoyment  of  the  exhibitions,  and  he  did  more,  probably,  to  give  life, 
spirit,  and  success  to  the  laudable  enterprise  than  any  man  in  the 
prison,  and  for  his  noble  efforts  in  this  behalf,  Pete  has  and  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  sufferers. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  terminated  in  April,  1865,  the  prisoners 
were  held  for  many  months  thereafter.  The  private  soldiers  and 
company  officers  were  released  in  May  and  June,  1865.  The  field 
officers  were  not  released  until  July  25th.  But  after  the  release  of 
the  other  prisoners,  they  were  paroled  by  General  Schoepf,  and  given 
the  privilege  of  the  island,  and  a  building  outside  of  the  prison  pen 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  was  as- 
signed to  us  as  quarters.  In  addition  to  the  rations  furnished  us,  we 
were  allowed  to  purchase  supplies.  We  appointed  Major  McDon- 
ald, of  North  Carolina,  commissary.  He  was  allowed  to  go  over 
the  river  to  New  Castle,  Del.,  every  day,  to  purchase  supplies. 
Money  and  clothing,  in  abundance,  was  sent  us  from  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  and  our  citizen  friends  were  permitted  to  land  on  the 
island  and  visit  our  quarters.  We  spent  our  time  in  fishing,  bathing, 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  &c. ,  &c.,  and  we  were  as  pleasantly  situ- 
ated as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  General  Schoepf  threw 
off  all  restraint  and  became  very  sociable,  visiting  our  quarters 
every  day,  and  often  entertaining  some  of  us  at  his  home. 

Released  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  I  reached  my  family  at  Abing- 
don,  Va.,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1865. 

This  narrative,  written  from  memory,  more  than  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  mentioned,  is  not  intended 
to  revive  or  keep  alive  the  animosities  engendered  by  the  Sections; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  written  in  the  interest  of  history,  and  when  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  600  on  Morris 
Island  and  at  Fort  Pulaski  are  made  public,  they  will  constitute,  it  is 
believed,  the  blackest  page  in  the  prison  history  of  the  United  States. 

A.   FULKERSON. 
Bristol,    Va. ,  April  18,  1892. 
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[From  the  Charleston,  S.  C-,  Neu't  and  Courier,  Oct.  10,  1894.] 

A  BRILLIANT  COUP. 


How  Wade  Hampton  Captured  Grant's  Entire  Beef  Supply. 


COLONEL  CARDWELL'S  THRILLING  STORY. 


The  Greatest  Cattle  Raid  of  the  War — 2,486  Beeves  Driven  From 
Coggin's  Point  Into  The  Confederate  Lines. 


After  that  fateful  day,  May  u,  1864,  when  the  bullet  of  the  enemy 
took  from  the  cavalry  corps  its  great  commander,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  at 
Yellow  Tavern,  that  man  who  Longstreet  said  was  the  greatest  cav- 
alryman America  ever  saw  ;  that  man  upon  whom  Jackson  threw  his 
mantle,  like  Elijah  of  old;  that  man  upon  whom  General  Lee  de- 
pended for  eyes  and  ears — General  Lee  did  not  have  to  look  for  his 
successor ;  no,  he  was  close  at  hand,  and  had  carved  his  name  with 
his  sabre  high  in  the  list  of  the  world's  great  soldiers.  It  was  Wade 
Hampton  upon  whom  the  mantle  fell,  and  who  was  worthier?  We 
have  heard  and  do  know  of  the  achievements  of  this  command  and 
that  command,  from  the  pens  of  officers  and  privates,  and  I  am  glad 
it  is  so.  I  read  everything  of  the  kind  I  come  across. 

I  have  read  of  Stuart's  great  ride  around  McClellan's  army  on 
the  Chickahominy,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  performance.  I  know  it  is 
considered  by  military  men  as  an  unique  feat.  I  wish  I  were  able  to 
describe  it.  I  recall  the  enthusiasm  it  created,  and  also  remember 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  Latane,  the  only  casualty. 

It  is  not  of  this  that  I  would  write.  I  was  not  with  the  boys  then. 
It  is  of  Hampton's  great  "cattle  raid,"  in  September,  1864,  that  I 
propose  to  write  in  my  own  plain  way,  just  as  I  remember  it,  and 
just  as  I  read  of  it,  now  that  it  is  all  over. 

THE    MISE   EN   SCENE. 

In  the  early  part  of  1864  General  Lee's  army  was  facing  Gen- 
ii Grant's  at  Petersburg,  and  his  infantry  lines  extended  from 
the  Appomattox  on  the  east  to  about  Dinwiddie  Courthouse 
)n  the  southwest.  South  of  this  the  cavalry  held  the  lines.  I 
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say  held  them,  not  as  the  infantry  did,  but  patrolled  them  all  the 
way  down  to  Stony  creek,  and  sometimes  beyond.  We  were  too 
few  to  man  the  lines,  so  we  rode  them  one  night  here,  and  to- 
morrow somewhere  else  on  the  line,  repelling  from  time  to  time  by 
the  hardest  kind  of  fighting  the  repeated  attacks  made  upon  the 
lines  of  communication — z.  <?. ,  the  Weldon  railroad  and  the  Boydton 
plank-road.  The  preservation  of  these  meant  the  life  of  the  army 
and  of  the  country. 

A   QUESTION   OF   BREAD   AND   MEAT. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  question  of  bread  and  meat,  and  I  tell  you 
it  was  at  that  time  a  very  serious  matter.  My  comrades  know  how 
we  were  put  to  it  for  something  to  eat.  Sometimes  we  had  bread 
(such  as  it  was),  sometimes  meat,  sometimes  neither.  Men  resorted 
to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  get  a  square  meal.  If  perchance  they  met 
a  farmer  they  at  once  cultivated  him  as  a  long-lost  brother,  and  made 
all  sorts  of  excuses  to  call;  took  the  girls  to  ride,  etc.,  and  never  left 
without  eating  some  meal,  either  dinner  or  supper.  Our  orderly 
sergeant,  a  Frenchman  of  many  accomplishments,  is  said  to  have 
called  on  the  widow  Hancock,  in  Dinwiddie  county,  and,  on  taking 
his  leave,  also  took  her  gray  cat,  and  his  mess  ate  her  in  a  stew, 
smothered  in  garlic,  the  next  day.  "They  say  so";  I  don't  know. 
A  Frenchman  has  the  reputation  of  eating  anything. 

GENERAL    HAMPTON    PROPOSES   A    RAID. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  8th  of  September  General  Hampton 
addressed  a  note  to  General  Lee,  informing  him  that  his  scouts  re- 
ported to  him  a  large  herd  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  rear  of  Grant's 
army,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coggin's  Point,  on  James  river,  and 
asking  permission  to  take  a  force  of  cavalry  and  go  down  and  drive 
out  the  cattle.  The  General  was,  perhaps,  hungry  himself.  On  the 
9th  General  Lee  replied  that  the  only  difficulty  of  importance  he 
saw  was  in  getting  back  with  the  cattle.  General  Lee  said  he  was 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  country  to  say  how  that  could  be 
effected,  if  embarrassed  with  wagons  and  cattle,  and  advised  Gene- 
ral Hampton  to  take  such  a  circuit  as  would  allow  ample  space 
for  his  flank  pickets  to  notify  him  of  danger.  He  said  that  the 
Federal  General  (Gregg)  was  near  the  Weldon  road,  and  that  he 
would  move  two  brigades  of  infantry  down  the  plank  road  behind 
General  Bearing,  who  was  on  that  road  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry. 
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On  the  I3th  Lieutenant  John  F.  Lanneau,  of  Hampton's  engineer 
corps,  wrote  Major  McClellan,  Hampton's  adjutant-general,  for  a 
detail  of  forty  men  and  two  commissioned  officers  from  Butler's  and 
W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Divisions.  He  would  furnish  the  detachment  with 
tools  ;  they  would  be  armed  with  pistols,  and  would  serve  during  the 
expedition  as  a  mounted  engineer  troop  under  his  direction.  He 
designated  Lieutenant  Johnson,  Company  A,  Fourth  South  Carolina 
Cavalry,  and  Lieutenant  Bauskett,  Sixth  South  Carolina  Cavalry,  as 
suitable  officers  to  take  charge  of  the  detail  from  General  Butler's 
Division. 

The  detail  from  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Division  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Lieutenant  F.  Robertson  at  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  head- 
quarters, and  tools  would  be  furnished  them  by  Lieutenant  Lanneau. 
The  men  were  to  be  selected  from  those  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  axe. 

BUGLER  SOUNDS  "BOOTS  AND  SADDLE." 

On  the  morning  of  the  I4th  of  September,  1864,  long  before  day- 
light, we  were  aroused  from  our  camp  by  the  notes  of  the  bugle 
sounding  "  boots  and  saddle,"  and  the  command  to  which  I  belonged 
(the  Stuart  Horse  Artillery)  was  ordered  to  saddle  up  and  move  out 
behind  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Cavalry.  We  waited,  seated  on  our 
horses,  for  a  long  time— rail  waiting  seems  long — and  while  we  waited 
we  speculated  upon  where  we  were  going  and  what  we  were  going 
for.  So  little  do  soldiers  know  of  the  intentions  of  their  officers  that 
some  said  we  were  going  to  surprise  and  capture  a  brigade  of  negro 
troops,  and  we  began  in  a  spirit  of  humor  to  tell  what  we  were 
going  to  do  with  our  share  of  the  negroes.  We  had  no  intimation 
nor  idea  that  beeves  had  any  place  in  the  picture  at  all. 

General  Hampton,  in  his  account,  says:  "On  the  morning  of  the 
I4th  I  moved  with  the  division  of  Major-General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  the 
brigades  of  Rosser  and  Dearing,  and  a  detachment  of  100  men  from 
Young's  and  Dunnovant's  Brigades  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Miller,  Sixth  South  Carolina  Cavalry,  and  moved  down  the 
Rowanty  creek  to  Wilkinson's  bridge,  on  that  stream,  where  the 
command  bivouacked  that  night." 

The  command  left  Wilkinson's  bridge  at  an  early  hour  on  the  isth, 
id  struck  out  on  a  trail  for  Sycamore  Church,  in  Prince  George 
)unty,  a  point  most  central  and  nearest  to  the  cattle,  and  the  place 
where  the  largest  force  of  the  enemy  was  camped.  General  Hamp- 
ton's idea  was  that  by  disposing  them  here  it  made  it  impossible  for 
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them  to  concentrate  any  force  in  time  to  interfere  with  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition.  By  a  rapid  march  the  command  reached 
the  Blackwater  at  Cook's  bridge,  which  had  been  destroyed.  Gen- 
eral Hampton  knew  that  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed,  and  pur- 
posely selected  this  route,  as  the  enemy  would  not  be  likely  to  look 
for  an  attack  from  that  quarter. 

HOW   THEY    BRIDGED    THE   BLACKWATER. 

When  we  reached  this  bridge  we  were  halted  and  dismounted  to 
await  the  arrangements  being  made  by  the  pioneer  people  for  us  to 
cross.  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  boys  went  out  into  the  fields  and 
dug  up  sweet-potatoes,  and  how  they  were  stopped  when  they  made 
fires  to  cook  them.  We  could  not  afford  to  make  a  smoke,  we  were 
informed,  and  so  some  men  devoured  their  potatoes  raw.  General 
Hampton  had  stopped  all  citizens  en  route,  allowing  none  to  go  for- 
ward for  fear  information  might  reach  the  Yankees  of  his  move- 
ments. While  here  we  rested  and  fed  our  tired  horses. 

The  bridge  was  completed,  and  at  night  we  crossed  over  the  Black- 
water  and  were  now  particularly  enjoined  not  to  make  a  noise,  and 
several  times  the  musical  men  of  the  column  were  cut  short  in  at-' 
tempted  songs,  which  they  thoughtlessly  began.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  steady  tread  of  the  horses  and  the  rattle  of  sabres. 
The  guns  of  the  artillery  had  been  muffled  by  grain-sacks  being 
inserted  between  the  elevating  screws  and  the  guns.  Some  time, 
about  half-past  3  or  4,  we  were  halted  in  a  road,  very  dark,  and  over- 
hung by  the  branches  of  trees;  everything  was  as  still  as  death; 
nothing  disturbed  the  whip-poor-will's  notes,  so  lonesome  at  all 
times,  but  more  doleful  then. 

WITH    THE   SENTINEL   STARS    ABOVE   THEM. 

One  by  one  the  men  would  step  down  from  their  horses  to  the  soft 
grass,  overcome  by  the  fatigue  following  rapid  movements.  We  had 
now  ceased  to  speculate  upon  where  we  were  going.  We  were  too 
sleepy,  and  soon  most  if  not  all  were  dozing  on  the  ground  with  our 
bridle  reins  around  our  elbows.  If  we  dreamed,  it  was  of  home — 
not  of  cattle  nor  war's  alarms.  The  horses,  too,  slept,  and  showed 
no  disposition  to  move  or  disturb  their  sleeping  masters.  Here  we 
waited.  General  Hampton,  it  seems,  had  directed  General  Lee  to 
move  by  the  Lawyer  road  to  the  stage  road,  at  which  point  he  would 
encounter  the  first  pickets  of  the  enemy.  Here's  where  we  were  sleep- 
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ing.  These  pickets  he  was  to  drive  in,  and  move  then  to  occupy  the 
roads  leading  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy  to  Sycamore  Church. 
General  Dearing  was  to  proceed  by  the  Mines  road  to  Cook's  mill, 
where  he  was  to  halt  until  the  attack  in  the  centre  was  made,  when 
he  was  to  dash  across  to  Mingo  Ferry  road,  attacking  the  post  on 
that  road,  and  cutting  off  all  retreat,  guarding  at  the  same  time 
against  an  attack  from  Fort  Powhatan.  Rosser's  Brigade  and  Mil- 
ler's Detachment  moved  on  by  roads  direct  toward  Sycamore  Church. 
General  Rosser  was  to  carry  the  position  of  the  enemy  here,  and 
after  doing  so,  to  push  forward  at  once  to  secure  the  cattle.  General 
Hampton  says  the  three  columns  all  reached  the  points  to  which  they 
were  ordered  without  giving  alarm.  Our  long  wait  was  about  to  end, 
our  naps  were  soon  to  be  broken. 

ROSSER    ATTACKS   THE    ENEMY. 

At  5  in  the  morning  Rosser,  over  on  the  right,  made  the  attack. 
At  the  sound  of  the  first  shots  every  man  in  the  road  who  had  dis- 
mounted, sprang  to  his  saddle,  and  we  heard  the  well-known  yell, 
that  cry  known  as  the  "  Rebel  yell,"  and  whicli  had  struck  terror  to 
our  enemies  on  a  hundred  bloody  fields.  It  is  an  exultant  sound, 
unshrouded  by  the  form  of  words,  and  on  our  right  it  rang  out  on 
the  early  morning  air  from  lusty  lungs,  and  in  a  minute  every  horse 
was  in  full  gallop  in  our  road,  and  we  were  upon  the  picket,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  an  enemy,  although  we  had  been  so  near 
him  since  9  or  10  o'clock  that  night.  We  rode  the  picket  down 
and  found  the  camp  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Some,  of  course, 
were  up  and  on  guard,  but  the  majority  of  the  Federals  were  in  bed 
in  their  little  buttoned  tents. 

CAPTURED    IN    NIGHT    CLOTHES. 

We  ran  them  out  and  took  them  prisoners  in  their  night  clothes. 
It  was  the  First  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry,  and  I  think  we  took 
the  most  of  them  with  their  camp  and  splendid  horses.  I  remember 
how  forlorn  they  looked  as  we  mustered  them  later  in  the  day,  many 
sitting  on  barebacked  horses  with  nothing  on  but  their  shirts. 

General  Rosser,  it  appears,  had  about  as  much  as  he  could  attend 
to.  He  encountered  Colonel  Spear's  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
the  same  command  that  had  made  a  name  for  itself  as  a  fighting 
regiment.  They  made  a  good  fight  for  their  meat,  but  Rosser  finally 
whipped  them  and  they  fell  back,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  in 
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the  field,  as  well  as  their  camp.     General  Dearing,  on  the  right,  made 
his  attack  according  to  programme,  and  was  entirely  successful. 


THE    MONSTER   CATTLE    DRIVE. 

General  Rosser  without  delay  began  to  drive  out  the  cattle,  and 
General  Hampton  says:  "There  were  2,486  head  of  them."  Gen- 
eral Hampton  says  in  his  report  to  General  Lee  that  he  withdrew  all 
of  his  forces  before  8  A.  M.,  and  the  different  columns  were  united 
before  reaching  the  Blackwater. 

That's  all  right  in  the  abstract,  but  now  comes  the  return,  which 
General  Lee  said  he  feared  more  than  anything  else.  Before  we 
united  at  the  Blackwater  the  command  I  belonged  to  moved  on  to 
Prince  George  Courthouse,  and  looked  for  the  opposing  troops. 
Some  of  the  cavalry  found  the  enemy,  and,  while  others  cut  down 
trees  on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods,  tried  to  toll  him  up  where  he 
had  our  artillery  posted  with  a  dismounted  support. 

THE   GUNBOATS   OPEN   FIRE. 

They  did  not  at  once  show  a  disposition  to  come  out,  but  very 
soon  Uncle  Sam's  gunboats  in  James  river  got  our  range,  and,  as  we 
did  not  go  down  there  really  to  fight,  we  took  the  back  track  at  a 
trot,  stimulated  by  the  bursting  of  a  huge  shell  every  now  and  then 
in  uncomfortable  proximity. 

As  I  said,  we  moved  at  a  trot.  In  fact  we  trotted  most  of  the 
time — that  is,  when  we  were  not  on  a  gallop.  We  were  making 
haste  to  join  the  columns  at  the  Blackwater,  Rosser  ahead  with  the 
cattle,  followed  by  General  Dearing  and  Colonel  Miller,  General  Lee 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

After  the  command  had  crossed  the  Blackwater  we  trailed  towards 
the  plank-road.  General  Rosser  advised  General  Hampton  that  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  was  approaching  on  that  road.  General 
Hampton  ordered  him  to  take  position  at  Ebenezer  Church,  and  to 
hold  the  road  there  and  to  send  the  cattle  by  Hawkinsville,  crossing 
the  plank-road  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  which  was 
at  once  formed.  Major  Venable,  General  Hampton's  adjutant- 
general,  and  Major  Ryals,  provost-marshal,  took  charge  of  the  cattle, 
and  were  to  put  them  across  the  Nottoway  river  at  Freeman's  Ford. 
General  Rosser  held  his  ground,  and  Colonel  Miller  and  General 
Dearing  soon  came  up  to  his  assistance. 
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LEE'S  MEN  TAUNT  THE  YANKEES. 

General  Lee  came  into  the  fight  before  it  was  over,  and  I  well 
remember  how  his  dismounted  men,  as  they  advanced  to  a  mill-pond 
through  the  bushes,  called  to  the  Yankees  to  come  over  and  get 
their  bulls,  and  bellowed  at  them  in  derision.  We  had  some  little 
fighting — not  half  as  much  as  we  anticipated — and  before  9  o'clock 
we  had  left  our  enemy  far  in  the  rear  and  crossed  the  water  by  a 
dam,  and  were  trotting  toward  our  own  lines.  We  had  captured 
some  prisoners,  and  among  them  a  telegraph  corps.  They  were 
splendid  looking  fellows,  much  better  dressed  than  the  ordinary 
Yankee  soldier,  and  their  wagons  and  teams  were  splendid.  In 
crossing  the  dam,  which  was  very  narrow,  our  wagon  with  six  mules 
fell  down  the  bank,  and  to  make  the  road  clear  it  was  bodily  thrown 
into  the  water  so  we  could  cross. 

THE   GALLANT    M'CALLA    KILLED. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  sorry  I  felt  for  the  telegraph  men,  who 
had  to  drop  all  their  dignity  and  trot  to  keep  up  with  the  hurrying 
column.  Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant  M'Calla,  of  the  First 
South  Carolina  Cavalry.  He  and  Hogan,  one  of  Butler's  scouts, 
were  along  and  rendered  valuable  service.  We  had  traveled  100 
miles  and  had  two  fights,  and,  best  of  all,  had  furnished  fresh  meat 
for  General  Lee's  starving  army,  many  of  whom  had  not  tasted  fresh 
meat  for  months. 

THE    NUMBER    OF    HAMPTON'S    MEN. 

I  have  always  understood  that  General  Hampton's  entire  force  on 
this  expedition  was  about  2,000  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
two  of  McGregor's  guns  and  two  of  Hart's  Battery,  of  which  all 
South  Carolinians  have  heard. 

WHAT   THE    FEDERALS   SAY. 

Now  let's  see  by  the  record  what  our  "friends,  the  enemy,"  were 
doing  all  this  time.  It  seems  that  they  had  gotten  wind  of  the  pro- 
posed raid. 

The  first  I  find  in  the  "Official  Records"  of  the  "War  of  the 
Rebellion"  is  a  dispatch  from  Colonel  George  H.  Sharp  to  General 
Humphries,  chief  of  staff  to  General  Meade,  simply  stating  that  he 
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had  information  from  a  prisoner  from  the  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry, 
who  reported  that  Hampton  had  broken  through  at  Sycamore  Church, 
and  had  captured  2,500  head  of  cattle  with  but  little  loss,  etc. 
Humphries  ordered  General  Davies  to  strike  the  returning  enemy  at 
once. 

HAMPTON    REPORTED    FOURTEEN   THOUSAND   STRONG. 

The  next  is  a  dispatch  at  6  A.  M.  of  the  i6th,  from  General  Kautz 
to  Captain  H.  C.  Weir,  assistant  adjutant-general,  to  the  effect  that 
his  pickets  had  been  driven  in  from  Mt.  Sinai  Church  to  Powhatan 
stage  road;  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry  thought  quite  a  number  of  horses  had  been  captured. 
He  did  not  consider  it  serious,  as  the  reserves  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
turbed. He  had  not  the  news  good  yet.  At  7  A.  M.  he  says  he 
feared  the  First  District  Cavalry  had  been  entrapped,  and  that  the 
sounds  of  firing  were  quite  lively  on  the  Powhatan  road,  and  that  he 
had  sent  a  squadron  of  the  Third  New  York  Cavalry  to  the  stage 
road,  and  that  Colonel  Jacobs  had  been  ordered  to  dislodge  them. 
At  8:30  he  knew  we  were  after  the  cattle;  at  9:15  he  knew  that  the 
cattle  guard  and  the  First  D.  C.  Cavalry  were  captured;  at  11:30  he 
knew  that  we  had  the  cattle,  and  that  we  were  "  14,000  strong." 

"GENERAL  HAMPTON'S  LEGION  FIVE  THOUSAND  STRONG!" 

A  dispatch  from  Major  W.  A.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  Eighth  New 
York  Infantry,  to  General  Patrick,  provost-marshal,  says:  "  I  have 
just  met  a  private  of  the  First  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry,  who 
was  captured,  and  he  says  they  had  four  killed  and  about  300  cap- 
tured. They  also  got  one  herd  of  2,600  cattle.  One  man  reports 
he  saw  ten  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  eight  guns.  The 
First  District  is  terribly  demoralized.  One  of  their  captains  says 
he  killed  a  brigadier-general.  From  what  I  can  learn  I  think 
the  rebels  are  about  5.000  strong,  with  eight  guns.  They  all  belong 
to  Hampton's  Legion.  Generals  Kautz  and  Gregg  are  after  them." 
The  suggestion  that  General  Hampton's  Legion  was  5,000  strong  is 
amusing.  J  don't  believe  he  ever  had  over  half  that  amount  in  the 
best  days.  This  same  major  reports  us  in  full  retreat  at  9  A.  M.  I 
think  in  this  he  was  correct. 

General  Patrick  at  once  ordered  Colonel  T.  B.  Gates,  commanding 
at  City  Point,  to  put  his  command  in  a  position  to  protect  the  depot. 
At  10  A.  M.  of  the  i6th  General  Meade  advised  General  Grant  that 
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at  daylight  his  pickets  and  reverses  between  the  James  and  the  Black- 
water  were  strongly  attacked,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a  dash  was 
made  for  the  cattle  herd  at  Coggin's  Point,  and  he  feared  that  the 
herd  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

GENERAL    MEADE's    FEARS    WELL    FOUNDED. 

General  Meade  was  certainly  correct  in  his  report.  General 
Meade  says  he  had  feared  this  raid  for  some  time,  as,  with  the  limited 
force  of  cavalry  at  his  command  and  the  great  extent  of  country  to 
be  watched,  he  had  always  considered  Coggin's  Point  an  unsuitable 
point  for  the  cattle  herd,  it  being  liable  to  capture  at  any  time  by  a 
coup  de  main  of  the  enemy  in  force. 

Now,  I  thought  it  was  a  beef  raid,  and  all  the  time  it  was  a  "  coup 
de  main."  I  have  heard  of  them,  but  here  I  was  face  to  face  with 
one  "  in  force." 

General  Grant  telegraphed  General  Meade  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
at  9  A.  M.  on  the  i8th,  that  if  the  enemy  made  so  rich  a  haul  as  the 
cattle  herd,  that  he  would  be  likely  to  strike  far  to  the  south  or  south- 
east to  get  back  with  it,  and  that  their  cavalry  should  recover 
what  was  lost  ,or  else,  in  the  absence  of  so  much  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, that  they  should  strike  the  Weldon  road.  General  Meade 
reports  to  General  Grant  on  the  i6th,  at  10:30  P.  M.,  that  Kautz  re- 
ports the  enemy  retired  as  soon  as  he  got  the  cattle,  and  that  he  was 
in  pursuit  on  the  Prince  George  Courthouse  road,  and  Davies  on  the 
Jerusalem  road,  but  that  Hampton's  force  was  so  far  superior  to 
their's  and  he  had  so  much  the  start  of  him  that  he  could  do  no  more 
than  harass  us.  Well,  I  will  testify  that  he  did  harass  us.  I  did  not 
(at  one  time)  see  how  we  could  get  out  of  the  trouble.  From  this 
on  everybody  began  to  make  reports,  and  they  seemed  to  think  that 
we  would  certainly  attack  Port  Powhatan  on  the  river  James.  They 
did  not  know  how  anxious  we  were  to  get  away  from  that  river. 

THE    FORCES    PURSUING    HAMPTON. 

Now  let's  see  who  they  sent  after  us.  First,  General  Humphries, 
General  Meade's  chief  of  staff,  sent  General  Davies  with  all  his  cav- 
alry; then  came  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to 
the  Jerusalem  road.  Next  came  General  Kautz,  with  his  cavalry,  to 
the  Prince  George  Courthouse  road.  Next,  General  Humphries 
ordered  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Second  Division,  Second  Corps,  to 
send  a  strong  brigade  to  the  Prince  George  Courthouse  road.  Next, 
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he  directed  General  Hancock  to  send  a  strong  brigade  and  a  battery 
of  artillery  down  the  plank  road,  and  last,  he  directed  the  cavalry 
force,  which  was  picketing  between  the  plank  road  and  the  Black - 
water,  to  be  withdrawn  and  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

THE   PETTY    FIGHT   THE    FEDERALS   MADE. 

And  all  that  any  of  them  did  was  to  make  the  little  fight  that  Gen- 
eral Davies  reports  at  10:30  P.  M.  of  the  i6th.  He  reports  from 
Proctor's,  on  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,  that  he  marched  there  at 
12:30  P.  M.,  and  sent  a  brigade  over  the  Jerusalem  plank  road  to 
intercept  the  enemy;  met  them  at  a  point  about  five  miles  hence,  and 
drove  them  about  a  mile  (he  did  not  drive  us;  we  were  going  for  all 
we  were  worth)  to  the  vicinity  of  Hawkinsville,  where  he  found  them 
strongly  posted  behind  earthworks,  having  in  their  front  an  impas- 
sable swamp.  He  moved  down  and  found  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
Division,  which  he  failed  to  dislodge,  and  gave  up  the  job  on  that 
road  and  sent  a  brigade  to  Stony  Creek  to  try  and  intercept  the  head 
of  the  column  there.  All  this  time  our  cattle  were  on  the  trot,  and 
with  all  their  forces  they  could  not  stop  them. 

A   SAFE   APPEAL   TO   THE   VERDICT    OF    HISTORY. 

I  think,  as.  I  have  intimated,  this  raid  ranks  as  high  as  any  per- 
formance by  any  troops,  and  I  am  surprised  that  abler  pens  than  mine 
have  not  long  since  given  it  the  prominence  that  it  deserves. 

D.  CARDWELL. 
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[From  Baltimore  Herald,  Aug    13,  1894  ] 

STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

His  Old  Schoolmaster  Tells  of  His  Boyhood  Days 
in  Weston. 

SLOW  BUT  STUDIOUS  SCHOLAR 


Awkward  as  a  Youth,  Successful  as  a  Teacher,  and  Finally  One  of  the 
Great  Generals  of  the  Age. 


The  region  about  Weston,  this  State,  is  rich  in  memories  surround- 
ing the  name  of  Jackson.  To  that  county  one  of  the  Jacksons 
emigrated  from  old  Virginia  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  became  the 
head  of  a  family  which  has  numbered  among  its  members  many  dis- 
tinguished men.  All  the  Jacksons  have  been  men  noted  for  their 
honesty,  integrity  and  force  of  character.  Recollections  of  the  older 
members  of  the  family  still  linger  among  the  people  there,  and  many 
a  time-worn  man  delights  to  talk  of  Jonathan  and  Cummins  Jackson, 
and  the  traits  of  character  which  made  them  known  for  miles  around, 
but  the  one  of  whom  they  are  most  proud  is  Stonewall  Jackson,  who 
was  born  there,  trudged  as  a  boy  over  the  hills  to  school,  and  at 
eighteen  went  out  into  the  world  to  become  the  leader  of  his  class  at 
West  Point,  a  brilliant  officer  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  a  successful 
teacher,  and  finally  one  of  the  great  generals  of  the  age. 

There  are  old  men  about  Weston  who  remember  an  awkward  boy, 
clad  in  blue  corduroy,  who  used  to  ride  the  horses  of  his  sport- 
loving  uncle  on  courses  where  large  prizes  were  at  stake,  and  rarely 
failed  bringing  the  horse  through  as  the  winner.  Others  remember 
"Tom"  Jackson,  their  old  schoolfellow,  as  a  boy  fond  of  sport,  and 
prompt  to  go  to  the  defence  of  a  wronged  schoolmate.  There  are 
women,  mothers  of  families,  and  many  of  them  grandmothers,  who 
remember  the  young  officer,  who,  after  his  services  in  the  Mexican 
war,  came  back  to  his  old  home  for  a  few  months  of  rest  and  quiet, 
to  become  for  a  time  the  coveted  prize  of  all  the  country  belles. 
There  is  nothing  of  which  these  people  love  better  to  talk  than  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  torn  down  to 
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make  room  for  improvements,  the  first  thing  pointed  out  to  a  stranger 
visiting  Clarksburg  was  the  old  house  in  which  he  was  born. 


HIS   SCHOOLMASTER. 

In  Weston  lives  William  E.  Arnold,  an  old-time  gentleman  and 
lawyer,  Stonewall  Jackson's  first  schoolmaster,  and  his  close  and 
life-long  friend.  He,  perhaps,  more  intimately  than  any  other,  knew 
Jackson  during  his  early  years.  In  his  law  office  (for  though  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  he  still  practices  law)  I  found  Mr.  Arnold 
a  few  days  ago  and  told  him  my  errand.  A  long  and  interesting 
chat  followed,  and  then  the  old  gentleman  kindly  volunteered  to  go 
with  me  to  the  farm  where  Jackson  spent  his  boyhood.  A  ride  of 
four  miles  over  a  pleasant  country  road  brought  us  to  the  old  Jack- 
son house  and  mills  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river. 
The  house,  long  vacant,  is  now  falling  into  decay.  In  a  few  years 
only  a  mass  of  crumbling  ruins  will  remain.  We  strolled  over  the 
fields  and  along  the  river's  edge,  and  then  sat  down  to  rest  on  the 
porch  of  the  old  house.  Here,  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  the 
bright  June  morning,  Mr.  Arnold  chatted  of  Jackson's  boyhood. 
Much  that  he  said  was  new,  and  all  so  interesting  that  I  give  it  in 
full.  Said  he: 

"  I  new  Stonewall  Jackson  from  infancy.  I  remember  a  visit  to 
his  father  at  Clarksburg,  where  he  practiced  law  a  few  months  before 
he  died.  His  death,  when  Stonewall  was  three  years  old,  left  his 
family  very  poor.  His  wife,  a  proud,  high-spirited  woman,  for  a 
time  supported  herself  and  children  by  teaching  and  needle-work. 
Finally  she  married  a  lawyer  named  Woodson,  and  her  children  were 
scattered  among  their  several  uncles  and  aunts.  A  year  or  so  later 
the  mother  died.  Thomas,  then  a  lad  of  eight,  was  adopted  by  his 
Uncle  Cummins,  and  he  lived  here  on  this  farm  until  the  remainder 
of  his  boyhood  was  passed. 

HIS   NEPHEW. 

"  Cummins  Jackson  was  intemperate,  fond  of  gambling,  betting 
and  horse-racing,  but  still  a  man  of  honesty  and  integrity.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  his  nephew,  and  took  care  that  the  boy  should 
not  become  addicted  to  his  own  vices.  The  uncle,  who  always  owned 
a  number  of  blooded  horses,  and  had  on  his  farm  a  four-mile  race- 
course, early  taught  his  nephew  to  ride,  and  at  fifteen  the  boy  was 
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inferior  to  none  as  a  fast  and  daring  rider ;  indeed,  he  was  never 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  seldom  failed  to  win  a  race.  Young 
Jackson  became  one  of  my  scholars  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In 
school  he  was  a  plain,  untiring,  matter-of-fact  boy,  who  learned 
slowly,  but  never  gave  up  an  undertaking  when  once  begun,  and 
never  forgot  anything  when  once  he  had  learned  it.  He  was  espe- 
cially fond  of  mathematics.  On  the  playground  he  was  somewhat 
retiring,  but  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pastimes  of  his  play-fellows. 
Even  as  a  boy  he  was  known  for  his  courage  and  resolute  will,  and, 
though  rather  slow  to  decide,  when  excited  would  make  up  his  mind 
to  a  thing  quickly  and  then  do  it,  no  matter  what  the  odds  arrayed 
against  him.  I  recall  an  incident  which  illustrates  this  trait  of  his 
character.  One  morning  on  the  way  to  school  a  big  bully,  much 
older  than  Jackson,  behaved  very  badly  toward  some  of  the  school- 
girls. Jackson,  who  was  present,  told  the  offender  he  must  apologize 
or  he  would  thrash  him.  The  bully,  feeling  himself  an  overmatch 
for  his  antagonist,  declined  to  do  so,  whereupon  Jackson  pluckily 
attacked  him,  and  a  long  and  bloody  fight  followed.  Jackson  in  the 
end  came  off  victorious  and  forced  the  bully,  much  against  his  will, 
to  apologize  for  his  behavior. 

"  The  military  instinct  in  Jackson  asserted  itself  early.  While 
yet  but  a  boy  he  became  a  close  student  of  history  and  the  laws  of 
war,  and  used  to  delight,  on  long  winter  evenings,  to  discuss  with 
me  the  qualities  of  the  world's  marshal  heroes  and  the  treaties  made 
between  warring  nations.  Familiar  with  ancient  history,  the  lives  of 
the  great  commanders  pleased  him  most.  Looking  back  now  on 
those  days  I  can  easily  see  what  nourished  the  spirit  which  inspired 
the  dashing,  rapid  marches  and  wonderful  success  of  Jackson's  cam- 
paign in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  had,  too,  a  conviction 
of  what  his  after  life  was  to  be,  for  often  he  would  close  one  of  his 
long  talks  of  which  I  speak  with  the  remark,  '  I  have  but  one  talent, 
and  will  never  be  anything  but  Tom  Jackson  unless  the  United 
States  engage  in  war.'  Early  in  1842  the  cadetship  at  West  Point 
for  this  congressional  district  suddenly  became  vacant  through  the 
failure  of  the  appointee  to  report  for  examination,  and  Jackson 
announced  to  me  his  resolve  to  seek  the  place.  Knowing  that  he 
had  no  influential  friends  to  urge  his  appointment,  and  that  even  if 
he  secured  it,  he  was  poorly  prepared  to  pass  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation, I  at  first  discouraged  him  in  his  purpose,  but  finally  seeing 
that  his  mind  was  fully  made  up,  did  all  I  could  to  advance  his 
interests. 
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THE   CADETSHIP. 

"  It  was  on  a  summer's  afternoon  that  he  came  to  bid  me  good-by 
before  setting  out  on  horseback  for  Washington  to  see  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  ask  him  in  person  for  the  appointment.  A  tall,  awk- 
ward boy  of  eighteen,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  homespun  which  did 
not  fit  him,  and  added  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  homely  figure,  and 
with  manners  hesitating  and  retiring,  the  chances  were  against  his 
making  a  favorable  impression  upon  a  stranger,  but  in  his  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  he  seemed  unconscious  of  all  this,  and  with  the 
hearty  good  wishes  of  a  little  group  of  friends,  among  them  his 
gruff  old  Uncle  Cummins,  he  started  out  upon  his  ride  of  300  miles. 
On  arriving  at  the  capital  he  at  once  presented  himself  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  made  known  his  case.  Judge  Spencer  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  always  a  stern  and  distant  man. 
The  execution  of  his  son  for  mutiny  by  the  order  of  Commodore 
McKenzie  a  short  time  before  had  made  him  still  more  stern  and 
uncompromising,  and  he  was  in  far  from  a  giving  humor.  He  urged 
that  the  vacancy  should  be  given  to  the  son  of  some  soldier  or 
sailor  who  had  lost  his  life  in  his  country's  service,  and  there  were, 
he  urged,  a  score  of  applicants  for  the  place.  Young  Jackson,  how- 
ever, could  neither  be  bluffed  nor  driven  from  his  purpose.  In  the 
end  he  overcame  the  objections  of  the  secretary  and  gained  his 
point.  Judge  Spencer,  in  giving  him  his  appointment-papers,  said: 

"'Sir,  you  have  a  good  name,  that  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Go  to 
West  Point,  and  the  first  man  who  insults  you  knock  him  down  and 
have  it  charged  to  my  account. ' 

"  By  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  as  he  afterward  expressed  it  to  me, 
Jackson  passed  the  entrance  examination  at  West  Point.  His  awk- 
ward appearance  and  country  manners  made  him  an  inviting  subject 
for  the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  intro- 
ducing him  into  the  mysteries  of  cadet  life.  Indeed,  so  unbearable 
became  their  conduct  that  Jackson  at  last  turned  on  one  of  his  tor- 
mentors and  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing.  This  saved  him  from 
further  annoyance,  but  would  have  brought  him  to  a  trial  that  would 
have  ended  in  his  dismissal  had  he  not  pleaded  the  order  of  Secre- 
tary Spencer  to  thrash  the  first  man  that  insulted  him.  During  his 
student  life  at  West  Point,  Jackson  and  I  corresponded  regularly, 
and  his  letters  used  to  tell  me  in  the  modest  way,  through  life  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  how  he  was  faring.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest 
students  ever  at  West  Point,  and  during  the  first  two  years  studied 
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sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  He  made  it  a  practice  during 
study  hours  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the  door,  with  his  book  before 
him,  and  to  speak  to  no  one  who  entered  the  room.  But  despite 
these  extraordinary  efforts  his  early  training  had  left  him  far  behind 
his  fellow-students.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  thought 
he  would  not  be  able  to  get  through,  and  one  of  the  professors,  who 
had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  him,  advised  him  to  resign,  and  thus, 
save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  a  failure  in  the  end.  Jackson's 
pride  was  touched  at  this,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  not  resign, 
but  would  go  through  or  die,  and  he  did.  About  the  middle  of  the 
third  year,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
comprehended  in  an  instant  things  which  had  puzzled  him  for  weeks 
a  year  before.  After  that  he  had  no  trouble;  took  high  rank  in  all 
his  classes,  and  graduated  with  distinguished  honors  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year. 

ACTIVE   SERVICE. 

"  Upon  leaving  West  Point  he  entered  the  regular  army,  and  soon 
saw  active  service  in  the  Mexican  war.  His  gallantry  won  him  pro- 
motion, and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  afterward  at  Tampa  Bay.  At  these 
places  he  spent  two  years,  but  his  health  failing,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  came  back  to  his  old  home  here.  After  remaining 
here  for  some  time  he  tired  of  inaction,  and  wanted  something  to  do. 
A  new  professorship  had  been  created  in  the  Military  Institute  of 
Virginia,  at  Lexington,  and  through  the  efforts  of  influential  friends 
Jackson  was  appointed  to  the  place.  He  remained  there  a  successful 
teacher  of  young  men  until  the  opening  of  the  war  called  him  to  a 
broader  field  of  action." 

"  I  first  met  Stonewall  Jackson  when  he  was  a  professor  and  I  a 
student  at  Lexington,  and  afterward  when  he  was  a  commander  and 
I  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the  grandest 
men  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  claim  as  a  friend."  The  speaker 
was  Colonel  George  H.  Moffatt,  formerly  of  Buckhannon,  this  State. 
It  was  while  passing  an  afternoon  with  him  not  long  ago  that  I  per- 
suaded him  to  give  me  his  recollections  of  General  Jackson,  which 
fittingly  supplemented  those  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

"During  the  years  I  spent  at  college  in  Lexington,"  continued 
Colonel  Moffatt,  "I  made  my  home  with  the  wife  of  Dr.  Estelle. 
She  was  a  warm-hearted  southern  woman,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Jackson's,  then  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Military  Institute. 
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He  often  called  at  our  house,  and  it  was  there  that  I  came  to  know 
him  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  met 
him.  As  a  boy  I  had  heard  of  his  struggles  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  and  his  services  with  General  Scott  in  Mexico.  In  imagina- 
tion I  had  created  an  ideal  which  made  my  first  meeting  with  him  a 
keen  disappointment.  Instead  of  the  handsome  polished  gentleman 
I  had  pictured,  I  found  him  awkward  in  appearance,  severely  plain 
in  dress,  and  stiff  and  constrained  in  bearing,  but  when  he  began  to 
talk  my  disappointment  passed  away.  His  voice  was  soft,  musical 
and  singularly  expressive,  while  in  conversation  his  eyes  of  gray 
would  light  up  in  a  way  that  showed  that  through  the  man's  nature 
ran  a  vein  of  sentiment  tender  as  that  of  a  woman's.  Listening  to 
his  terse,  well-rounded  sentences,  always  instructive  and  full  of 
meaning,  boy  that  I  was,  I  felt  that  he  possessed  power,  which,  in 
stirring  times,  would  make  him  a  leader  among  his  fellows.  When 
in  later  years  I  saw  his  appearance  on  a  battle-field  give  renewed 
courage  to  veterans  who  had  faced  death  in  a  dozen  forms,  I  knew 
that  my  conviction  was  not  a  mistaken  one. 

"  General  Jackson  was  a  profoundly  devout  man,  and  labored 
constantly  to  bring  himself  and  those  to  whom  he  held  the  relation 
of  teacher  to  the  highest  idea  of  manhood.  He  was  superintendent 
of  a  Sunday-school  in  Lexington,  made  up  of  colored  children.  My 
chum  was  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and  once  during  his  absence  I 
took  charge  of  his  class.  It  was  a  Sunday  in  summer,  and  the  room 
was  filled  with  children,  ranging  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Scattered  among  them  were  several  white  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
acted  as  teachers.  Just  as  the  clock  was  striking  three  the  superin- 
tendent called  the  school  to  order  with  prayer,  earnest  and  full  of 
feeling.  The  manner  in  which  he  handled  the  lesson  of  the  day, 
touching  upon  all  the  points  that  would  interest  his  youthful  hearers, 
was  admirable;  his  way  of  stating  old  truths,  charming  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity.  Some  of  the  aristocratic  people  of  Lexington 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  this  undertaking  of  Jackson's,  but  his 
heart  was  in  the  work,  and  then,  as  ever,  he  did  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  duty.  The  success  of  the  school  was  always  dear  to  him. 
Even  after  the  war  had  broken  out,  and  he  had  left  Lexington,  his 
letters  constantly  expressed  the  desire  that  it  should  be  kept  up  as 
of  old. 

POLITICAL   SPEECH. 

"  I  heard  Jackson  make  the  only  political  speech  of  his  life.     It 
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was  at  Lexington  during  the  campaign  resulting  in  the  election  of 
Lincoln.  Though  the  voters  of  Rockbridge  county,  in  which  Lex- 
ington is  situated,  were  overwhelmingly  for  Douglas,  Breckinridge 
had  a  numbar  of  warm  supporters,  and  the  latter  called  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  the  court-house.  Frank  Paxton,  who  afterwards  fell  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  was  one  of  the  speakers,  but 
the  interest  lagged  until  Jackson,  who  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 
arose  to  speak.  From  the  first  he  was  listened  to  with  the  strictest 
attention,  and  his  speech  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression than  all  the  others.  He  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point, 
touching  upon  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country,  and  the 
need  for  every  citizen  to  take  a  decided  stand  for  the  right,  as  he  saw 
it.  The  scene  comes  back  to  me  now.  The  dimly-lighted  room, 
the  upturned  faces  of  the  listeners,  and  the  earnest  words  and  awk- 
ward gestures  of  the  speaker.  When  he  had  finished  he  turned 
abruptly,  and  marched  out  with  the  quick,  firm  step  that  was  part  of 
the  man;  but  a  revelation  had  come  to  those  who  remained,  and  they 
knew  that  the  reserved  and  quiet  professor  had  clear  and  well-defined 
views  on  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  the  courage  to  express  and 
stand  by  his  convictions. 

"  Though,  as  I  have  said,  Jackson  was  reserved  and  austere  in  his 
bearing,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Lexington;  modest 
and  always  unwilling  to  make  a  show  of  his  powers.  Everyone, 
sooner  or  later,  came  to  regard  him  as  a  remarkable  man,  and  even 
if  they  did  not  claim  him  as  a  friend,  they  respected  him  sincerely, 
and  were  prompt  to  show  that  they  did.  In  the  class-room  he  was 
impartial  and  strict,  but  not  severe.  A  dull  student  always  received 
his  kindest  encouragement,  and  a  lazy  one  was  just  as  sure  of  repri- 
mand. There  are  scores  of  men  who  owe  the  education  they  pos- 
sess to  the  thorough  grounding  received  during  the  years  spent 
under  Professor  Jackson. 

"When,  in  April,  1861,  news  reached  Lexington  that  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  had  been  passed,  the  sleepy  old  town  seemed  suddenly 
changed  to  a  military  camp,  and  on  every  side  were  seen  the  prepa- 
rations for  war.  It  was  decided  that  the  eldest  cadets  at  the  military 
institute  should  be  sent  to  the  various  recruiting  stations  to  drill  the 
volunteers,  and  so  one  day  in  May,  with  Jackson  at  their  head,  they 
marched  away.  The  time  for  their  departure  was  a  still,  sunny  Sun- 
day morning,  and  all  the  people  of  the  town  gathered  to  see  them 
off. 

"  The  cadets,  numbering  200,  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  fort- 
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ress-like  building,  waiting  for  Jackson's  appearance.  After  a  time 
he  came  riding  out  through  the  gateway  on  the  homely  sorrel,  which 
afterwards  became  almost  as  famous  as  its  master.  He  had  barely 
reached  the  head  of  the  column,  and,  wheeling,  stood  facing  the 
crowd,  when,  taking  off  his  hat,  he  said  in  a  low  voice:  '  Let  us 
pray;'  and  then  an  aged  minister  of  the  town,  Dr.  White,  raised 
his  voice  in  prayer.  When  he  had  finished,  Jackson  faced  his  men, 
and  in  quick,  sharp  tones  gave  the  order:  '  Forward,  march! '  and 
obeying  his  command,  with  Jackson  at  their  head,  they  marched 
away.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  town,  they 
halted;  their  leader,  turning,  waved  his  hat  to  the  people  below; 
another  movement,  and  they  were  gone. 

LAID   TO    REST. 

"Never  again  did  the  people  of  Lexington  see  Jackson  until  he 
was  brought  back  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  cemetery.  In  the  days 
that  followed  I  saw  Jackson  often;  for  the  last  time,  just  after  the 
second  battle  of  Manassas,  early  in  September,  1862.  I  was  then 
serving  in  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  of  Stuart's  Division,  my 
command  being  encamped  in  Prince  William  county,  Va.  I  was 
sick  at  the  time,  but  having  been  refused  a  furlough  by  General 
Stuart,  I  preferred  remaining  in  camp  to  going  to  the  hospital.  At 
last  a  friend  of  mine  appealed  to  General  Jackson,  who  readily 
granted  me  leave  of  absence,  and  I  went  to  my  home  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. My  next  tidings  of  Jackson  were  that  he  was  dead." 

RUFUS  R.  WILSON. 
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ROSTER 

OF 

THE    MEDICAL   OFFICERS   OF   THE    ARMY   OF 
TENNESSEE. 


During  the  Civil  War  Between  the  Northern  and  Southern 

States,  1861-1865.     Consolidated  from  the  Original 

Medical-Director's    Records. 


By  JOSEPH  JONES,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 


The  following  valuable  contribution  forms  a  portion  of  a  comprehensive 
"Roster  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Provisional  Army  and  Regular 
Forces  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-65.  prepared  from 
authentic  and  official  sources,"  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  which  he  has  generously 
lodged  in  the  archives  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society. 

The  learning  and  the  untiring  and  undiminishing  devotion  to  science  of 
Dr.  Jones  have  been  so  abundantly  attested,  that  it  is  supererogatory  to  at- 
tempt to  present  the  claims  of  one  so  widely  known,  and  to  whom  his  pro- 
fession is  so  greatly  indebted. 

Scarcely  another  than  he  might  have  been  so  successful  in  securing  ma- 
terials. His  inspiring  enthusiasm  is  manifest  throughout  the  results  of  his 
devoted  and  patriotic  undertaking. 

The  dedication  to  the  work  is  one  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  many 
upon  whose  grateful  regard  the  excellences  and  beneficences  of  an  exalted 
manhood  are  indelibly  impressed. 

The  inscription  is : 

"  To  the  memory  of  my  brother, 
CHARLES  COLCOCK  JONES,  JR., 

of  Augusta,  Ga., 
This  Roster  is  affectionately  dedicated." 

A  recent  notice  in  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian,  New  Orleans,  exhibits 
an  additional  bond  between  these  noble  brothers. 

The  so  lamented  Col.  Jones  was  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  a  learned 
archaeologist,  who  delighted  in  the  accumulated  evidences  of  the  existence 
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of  the  races  preceding  us  on  this  continent,  but  the  medical  fame  of  Dr. 
Jones  has  quite  eclipsed  the  light  of  other  endowments  of  his. 

The  Pre  sbyterian  says :  "The  learned  scientist  who,  in  addition  to  his 
wide  investigation  in  the  departments  of  medicine  and  kindred  sciences,  is 
a  devoted  archaeologist,  and  has  accumulated  a  valuable  museum  of  Indian 
relics,  has  recently  read  a  lecture  on  Stone  Weapons  before  the  students  of 
Tulane  University." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Papers 
preclude  the  publication  of  but  a  portion  of  the  results  of  the  invaluable 
labors  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  means  may  yet  be  at- 
tained by  which  the  whole  may  be  preserved  in  print. — EDITOR. 


This  roster  has  been  constructed  from  the  manuscript  volumes 
(two  in  number)  prepared  by  the  Medical  Directors  of  the  Armies 
of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  chiefly  by  Surgeons  A.  J.  Foard 
and  E.  A.  Flewellen. 

These  manuscripts  were  placed  in  my  possession  by  my  esteemed 
friend,  Dr.  J.  P.  Logan,  of  Atlanta,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing communicaton: 

YELLOW  SULPHUR  SPRING, 
MONTGOMERY  Co.,  VA.,  July  25th,  1890. 

Prof.  JOSEPH  JONES,  M.  D., 

My  Dear  Sir — Your  highly  esteemed  favor  of  the  i8th  inst., 
addressd  to  me  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  has  reached  me  here  where  I  am 
spending  some  time  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  which  has  been 
seriously  impaired,  though  now  much  improved.  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  reports,  &c.,  and  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  aid 
you  in  connection  with  any  records  whatever  in  regard  to  which  you 
inquire,  not  having  retained  any  of  my  own  reports,  and  not  being 
able  to  refer  to  any  source  from  which  you  could  obtain  the  informa- 
tion sought.  I  transferred  some  records  of  medical  officers  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  A.  J.  Foard,  formerly  Medical  Director  of  the  C.  S.  A., 
some  time  since  to  Major  Sidney  Herbert,  connected  with  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  a  newspaper,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  de- 
signed for  Surgeon-General  Joseph  Jones,  U.  C.  V.  Those  records 
did  not  contain,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  anything  more  than  the 
names  of  medical  officers  serving  in  District  Department,  and  were 
left  by  him  in  my  care  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Baltimore  (where 
I  happened  to  be),  to  be  transferred  to  Lieutenant-General  Jos.  E. 
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Johnston,  who  thought  they  would  be  of  no  service  to  him,  and  left 
them  in  my  hands. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  P.  LOGAN. 

I  visited  Professor  J.  P.  Logan  at  his  home  in  Atlanta  in  1891, 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  stated  that  after  the  Civil  War  (1861- 
1865),  during  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Dr.  A.  J.  Foard, 
formerly  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  who  was  in 
feeble  health,  before  leaving  for  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  left  four  manu- 
script books  relating  to  the  Medical  Officers  and  Official  Orders  of 
the  Medical  Directors  Office  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  in  his  hands 
for  preservation. 

Dr.  Logan  as  Post  Surgeon  of  Atlanta  in  1863-1864  ;  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  in  1864-1865,  placed  these  manuscript  volumes  in  my  pos- 
session in  order  to  aid  in  my  labors  in  behalf  of  the  medical  corps  of 
the  Confederate  army. 

In  consolidating  the  two  manscript  volumes,  containing  the  names, 
rank  and  services  of  the  medical  officers,  I  have  been  greatly  aided 
by  my  daughters  Miss  C.  S.  Jones  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Jones,  who 
were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  execution  ot 
this  tedious  work. 

ADAMS,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  July  19,  '61.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  Murfreesboro  Hospital,  Feb.  28,  '63,  Ringgold  Hospital, 
Ga. ,  April  30,  '63,  Lafayette,  Ga.,  April  17,  '63,  ordered  to  report 
to  Lafayette,  Ga.,  on  temporary  duty. 

ADAMS,  J.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  July  21,  '62,  passed  Board 
at  Tupelo,  July  21,  '62,  and  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  and 
assigned  to  Divine  Hospital.  Feb.  28,  '63,  271)1  Mississippi  Reg- 
iment, Nov.  30,  '63,  30th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

ADAMS,  ANDREW  JACKSON,  detailed  July  31,  '63,  Superintendent 
Transportation  of  sick,  depot  Chattanooga.  Rejected  by  A.  B. 
M.  E.  Nov.  4,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  34th  Mississippi 
Regiment  as  Hospital  Steward. 

ABRAHAMS,  J.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Oct.  31,  '63,  43d  Alabama 
Regiment. 

ALEXANDER,  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  10, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Senior  Surgeon  2nd  Brigade,  Cheatham's  Divi- 
sion, 33rd  Tennessee  Regiment,  appointed  by  Secretary  War  to 
rank  Nov.  21,  '61,  Feb.  29,  '64,  33rd  Tennessee  Regiment. 
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ASHBROOK,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Jan.  4,  '64.  Ordered  to  report 
to  E.  A.  F.  Jan.  22,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Medical 
Director  of  Hospitals. 

AVENT,  BENJAMIN  W.,  Surgeon,  com'd  July  19,  '61.  Ordered  to 
report  to  Surgeon  Foard  Feb.  28,  '63,  with  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  May  31,  '63,  Floater,  July  10,  '63,  Kingston,  Ga.,  in  charge 
hospitals. 

ABERNATHY,  JONES  C,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board,  Mobile, 
May  12,  '62,  com'd  to  rank  May  12,  '62  (Exam.).  Dec.  31,  '62, 
32nd  Alabama  Regiment,  Nov.  30,  '63,  32nd  and  58th  Alabama, 
March  31,  '64,  43rd  Georgia  Regiment. 

ABERCROMBIE,  GEORGE  W. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Medical 
Board  Dec.  i,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Alabama  Cavalry,  April  30, 
'64,  ist  Alabama  Cavalry. 

ANDERSON,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by 
Secretary  War  to  rank  Oct.  24,  '62,  passed  Army  Board,  Knox- 
ville,  Oct.  24,  '62.  Dec.  31  Foard's  Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Feb. 
28,  '63,  Byrnes'  Batt.  Cavalry,  June  30,  '63,  April  30,  '64,  nth 
Tennessee  Cavalry. 

ARCHER,  B.  F. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  April  7,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  32nd  Mississippi  Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '63,  dropped  from  the 
rolls  by  order  of  Secretary  of  War. 

ABERNATHY,  CHARLES  C.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War 
to  rank  Dec.  3,  '62,  passed  Board  Dec.  3,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  New- 
some  Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Feb.  5,  '62,  i8th  Tennessee,  Oct.  31, 
'63,  1 8th  and  26th  Tennessee  Regiments,  Feb.  29,  '64,  3d  Ten- 
nessee Regiment. 

ANDERSON,  F.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War 
April  4,  '63,  to  rank  Nov.  3,  '62.  Oct.  7,  '63,  ordered  to  report 
to  S.  H.  Stout. 

ALEXANDER,  M.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Oct.  31,  ,63,  43rd  Georgia 
Regiment,  March  16,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Medi- 
cal Director  of  Hospitals. 

ALLISON.  JOHN  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board,  Chattanooga, 
Aug.  25,  '62,  appointed  by  Secretary  War  to  rank  Aug.  25,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  29th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Aug.  30,  '64,  29th  Ten- 
nessee Regiment. 

AIREY,  J.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War  to 
rank  Oct.  27,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62,  33d  Tennessee  Regiment,  Feb. 
28,  '63,  Rome,  Ga.,  Aug.  31,  '63,  24th  S.  C.  Regiment,  April  30, 
'64,  3oth  Georgia  Regiment. 
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ATKISSON,  FRANK,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War 

June  2,  '63,  to  rank  Dec.  2,  '62,  passed  Board  Dec.  2,  '62.     Dec. 

31,  '62.  54th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Feb.  29,  '64,  i3th  and  54th 

Tennessee  Regiment. 
ALLISON,  MARK  W.,  Assistant   Surgeon.      Dropped  from  the    rolls 

by  order  of  Secretary  of  War. 
ANDERSON,  JNO.  E.,  Assistant-Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Tennessee 

Regiment. 
ALLEN,  T.  A.,  Surgeon,  rejected  by  Board  Dec.  8,  '62.     Dec.  31, 

'62,  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry.     Dropped  from  the  Rolls  by  order  of 

Secretary  of  War. 
ALLEN,  THOS.  W.,  Surgeon,  com'd  to  rank  June  10,  '62.     Feb. 

28,  '63,  2d  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Senior  Surgeon  Morgan's  Brigade, 

resigned  may  8,  '63. 
ANDREWS,  WM.  H.,  contract  made  by  Colonel  Bennett,  Nov.  i,  '62. 

Feb.   28,  '63,    Colonel   Bennett's  Cavalry,   May  31,  '63,   Ward's 

Cavalry,  Acting  Surgeon. 
ABERNATHY,  R.   T.,    contract  $100,    Surgeon,   made  by   General 

Roddy  July  20,  '63.    August  31,  '63,  5th  Alabama  Cavalry,  March 

31,  '64,  no  change. 
ALEXANDER  R.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Charleston, 

Juneg,  '63.     Sept.  30,  '63.  5th  Kentucky  Regiment,  June  i,  1864, 

ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 
AKIN,  J.  W.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  isth  Alabama  Regiment,  sick 

at  Hospital. 
AsHFORt),  T.   R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War 

to  rank,  July  24,  '62.     Dec.   31,  '62,  3ist  Arkansas,  June  30,  '63, 

2d  Tennessee  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  2d  Tennessee  Regiment. 
ANTONY,  E.   L.,  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  examining 

Conscripts. 
ALSTON,  JNO.  L.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War  to  rank, 

Nov.   10,  '6  1.      Dec.   31,   '62,  gth  Texas,  passed  Board,  Chatta- 

nooga,   August   19,  '62.     Aug.,    '62,   29th  Tennessee   Regiment, 

April  30,  '64,  29th  Tennessee  Regiment. 
ARNOLD,  W.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,   passed   Board  Nov.  26,  '62. 

Nov.  30,  '62,  Anderson  Division,  Hospital  Shelby  ville,  transferred 

to  ist  Arkansas  Regiment.    Appointed  by  Secretary  War  to  rank, 

Nov.  26,  '62.     July  31,  '64,  to  April  30,  '64,  to  isth  Arkansas. 
ALSUP,   JOSEPH  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed   by  Secretary  of 

War  to  rank  May  14,  '62,  passed  Board  Nov.  21,  '62.    Dec.  31,  '62, 

1  8th  Tennessee  Regiment,  died  Oct.  28th,  '63. 
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ALFORD,  B.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Colonel  of  Regi- 
ment. I5th  Texas  Regiment,  Aug.  31,  '63,  326!  Texas  Regiment. 

AILLS,  S.  WM.,  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  6th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Senior  Surgeon  Adams'  Brigade. 

ANGELL,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  Clayton's  Brigade, 
Hospital  Corps,  Sept.  30,  '64,  36th  Alabama  Regiment. 

AETON,  S.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Nov.  30,  '63,  3Oth  Alabama  Reg- 
iment To  be  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

AUSTIN,  THOS.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board,  July  18,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  62,  2d  Battalion  Sharpshooters,  April  8,  '63,  transferred 
to  4ist  Mississippi  Regiment.  Resigned  Aug.  31,  1863. 

BARNETT,  JOHN  B.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Mobile,  Nov.  15,  '62, 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Feb.  5,  '62,  to  take  rank  from 
Oct.  26,  '61,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Withers  headquarters, 
A.  T. ,  May  22,  '63,  relieved  from  duty  with  i8th  Alabama  Regi 
ment.  Ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout  for  duty  in  General  Hos- 
pital, May  26,  assigned  to  Tunnel  Hill. 

BRADFIELD,  J.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board,  O.  B.  Knode, 
President,  July,  '62.  March  31,  '63,  ist  Legion  Texas  Cavalry, 
April  30,  '63,  27th  Texas  Regiment. 

BAKER,  W.  W.,  contract,  April  30,  '63,  Balentine's  Regiment  Cav- 
alry. « 

BAKER,  SAMUEL,  Assistant  Surgeon,  April  30,  '63,  3d  Arkansas 
Cavalry. 

BARRON,  WM.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Shelby ville, 
May  27,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.  Medical  Director's 
Headquarters,  A.  T. ,  June  6,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Cheatham,  June  30,  '63,  Floater,  July  31,  '63,  Floater,  August  31, 
'63,  nth  Tennessee  Regiment,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
August  31,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  21,  '63,  Oct.,  '63,  nth  Tennes- 
see Regiment,  Dec.  31,  '63,  nth  Tennessee  Regiment,  April  30, 
'64,  iith  Tennesse  Regiment. 

BANKS,  WM.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Shelby  ville, 
June  10,  '63,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  June  n,  '63,  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Wharton  as  Assistant  Surgeon  7th  Alabama  Regiment 
Cavalry,  Oct.  31,  '63,  March  31,  '64,  April  30,  '64,  7th  Alabama 
Cavalry. 

BRAGG,  M.  B.,  detailed. 

BASS,  JOHN  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd,  Sept.  3oth,  '63, 
Austins'  Battery,  Oct.  31,  '63.  Feb.  29,  '64,  4th  Louisiana  Bat- 
talion, March  31,  '64,  i6th  and  25th  Louisiana. 
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BAXTER,  JOHN  SPRINGS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
August  1 6,  '62,  to  rank  from  September,  '62,  to  report  to  Colonel 
Colquitt,  46th  Georgia  Regiment,  Aug.  31,  '63,  46th  Georgia 
Regiment,  Sept.  30,  '63,46th  South  Carolina  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63, 
46th  Georgia  Regiment,  Nov.  30,  '63,  46th  Georgia  Regiment,  Dec. 
31,  '63,  46th  Georgia  Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '64,  4&th  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  March  10, '64.  March  31,  "64, 
46th  Georgia  Regiment,  April  3Oth,  '64,  46th  Georgia  Regiment. 

BRASHEAR,  A.  B.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  June 
13,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  14,  '62,  reported  to  B.  B.  Jan.  29,  '64. 
Appointment,  returned  to  Surgeon-General. 

BALDWIN,  R.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  S.  B.  B..  Sept.  30,  '63,  43d 
Alabama  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  43d  Alabama  Regiment. 

BRUMBTELL,  W.  H.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  63d  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, Headquarters  A.  T.,  Nov.  18,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '63,  63d 
Virginia  Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '64,  63d  Virginia  Regiment,  Head- 
quarters A.  T.,  Dalton,  Feb.  20,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H. 
Stout,  Medical  Director  of  Hospitals. 

BAILEY,  A.  W.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Palmetto  S.  S. 

BAGNALL,  R.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  2oth  Georgia 
Regiment. 

BRANCH,  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  3d  South  Carolina 
Battalion.  Left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

BAXLEY.  WM.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd,  Richmond,  Dec.  14, 
'63.  Ordered  to  report  to  A.  J.  F.,  Medical  Director,  Dalton, 
Jan.  27,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major  Robertson,  commanding 
Reserve  Artillery,  Jan.  31,  '64. 

BASSETT,  H.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War 
to  rank  from  April  7,  '63,  to  report  to  General  Gardner,  passed 
Board  at  Vicksburg,  April  7,  '63.  Nov.  30,  '63,  2d  Alabama 
Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  52d  Georgia  Regiment. 

BARNES,  BENJ.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
Feb.  5,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  26,  '61,  to  report  to  General 
Withers,  passed  Board  Mobile,  Dec.,  '61.  Nov.  30,  '63,  46th 
and  55th  Tennessee  Regiments,  Jan.,  '64,  transferred  with  com- 
mand from  Department. 

BARNES,  JAMES  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Surgeon  W.  H.  Gall  says 
this  is  an  enlisted  man.  Nov.  3,  '63,  Hercules  Battery. 

BAILEY,  T.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dec.  4th  to  take  rank  Aug.  19,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  loth  S.  C. 
Regiment. 
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BRAINE,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd,  Richmond,  Feb.  r,  '64. 
Ordered  to  report  to  Medical  Director,  March  3,  '64.  Ordered  to 
report  to  General  Hood,  March  31,  '64.  371)1  Alabama  Regiment, 
Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  April  15,  '64.  April  30,  '64,  37th  Ala- 
bama. 

BANKS,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd,  Richmond,  March  u,'64. 
Ordered  to  report  to  Medical  Director,  April  9,  '64.  Hd'qrs 
Army  Tenn.,  Dalton,  April  9,  '64.  Ordered  to  report  to  General 
Hardee's  Corps,  April  30,  '64,  isth  and  37th  Tenn. 

BLACKBURN,  GARY  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  A.  M.  Board, 
Macon,  Miss.,  Dec.  i,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  War,  Feb.  2, 
'64,  to  take  rank  from  July  2,  '63.  April  15,  '64,  ist  Confederate 
Georgia  Regiment. 

BAIRD,  WILLIAM  M.,  Surgeon,  com'd  January  7,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Medical  Inspector  Hardee's  Corps.  Jan.  31,  '64,  Acting  Medical 
Director  Hardee's  Corps.  July  22,  '62,  passed  Medical  Board  as 
Surgeon.  Mar.  31,  '64,  Acting  Medical  Director,  Hardee's  Corps. 

BATEMAN,  R.  P.,  Surgeon,  com'd  by  Secretary  War,  September 
26,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  18,  '62,  as  Surgeon  of  25th  Louis- 
iana Regiment  and  to  report  to  Colonel  Commandant,  Dec.  31, 
'62,  Winchester  Hospital,  Headquarters  April  6,  '63,  May  19, 
assigned  to  Ringgold,  September  17,  '63,  Marrietta,  Ga.  Re- 
lieved at  Newnan,  Ga.,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical  Director  A. 
T.  by  S.  H.  Stout. 

BATTEY,  ROBERT,  Surgeon,  assigned  to  duty  by  S.  of  W.  Decem- 
ber 14,  '62,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  31,  '62,  Grant  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  31,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

BARROUN,  A.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  22d  November,  '62,  report  to  General 
Bragg.  Passed  Board  November  22,  '62,  37th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, March  31,  '63,  3Oth  Mississippi  Regiment,  April  30,  '63, 
Division  Hospital,  May  31,  '63,  Mississippi  Regiment,  July  31, 
'63,  Reserve  Artillery,  April  30,  '64,  3d  Battalion  Reserve  Ar- 
tillery. 

BEDFORD,  T.  W.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May 
30,  '63,  to  rank  from  2gth  Sep.  '62.  Report  to  General  Bragg. 
Passed  Board  Dec.  8,  '62,  left  in  Murfreesboro  Dec.  31,  '62.  Sur- 
geon B.  W.  Avent  says  no  one  of  name  of  Bedford  was  left  in 
Murfreesboro.  Appointment  returned  to  Surgeon-General  Jan. 
29,  '64. 
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BLACKIE,  GEORGE  S.,  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Medi- 
cal Purveyor,  5th  Depot. 

BRACK,  JOHN  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Aug.  7,  '62.  Passed  Board 
as  Assistant  Surgeon,  reported  Dec.  31,  '62  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
at  Tunnel  Hill. 

BRANNOCK,  JAMES  M.,  Surgeon.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
July  ii,  '62,  to  rank  from  May  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  5th  Tennessee 
Regiment. 

BALDRIDGE,  ALEXANDER  S.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Dec.  16,  '61.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  47th  Tennessee  Regiment,  died  July  27,  '63. 

BARRON,  JOHN  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  &  I.  G.  O.  S.  O.  No. 
252,  Richmond,  Oct.  28,  '62.  Resignation  accepted  by  Secretary 
of  War. 

BRANCH,  JOHN  D.,  Surgeon,  passed  Jan.  28,  '63.  Ordered  to  re- 
port to  colonel  commanding  ist  Regiment,  Georgia  Cavalry,  for 
assignment  to  duty,  date  from  Aug.  15,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist 
Georgia  Cavalry.  Medical  Director  Stanford  reports  by  letter  of 
date  31,  '62,  this  officer  on  duty  with  5th  Georgia  Cavalry. 

BLAIR,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  23d  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

BERKELEY,  HUGH,  Surgeon,  com'd  Jan.  3,  '63.  Resignation  ac- 
cepted. Passed  Board  Dec.  9,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  2d  Division 
Hospital.  Left  in  Murfreesboro. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  STANHOPE  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board 
November  21,  '62.  Briggs'  Cavalry,  January  31,  '62,  Tulla- 
homa  Hospital  Feb.  28,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  21,  '62,  report  to  General  Bragg. 
Sep.  30,  '63,  Holmes'  Brigade  Hospital,  Oct.  31  Slocomb's  Bat- 
tery. Left  with  w'd  at  Missionary  Ridge  Jan.  29,  '64,  reported 
from  Federal  prison  Jan.  31,  '64,  sent  to  General  Hospital  Sick 
Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  March  8,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to 
Surgeon  S.  H.  Stout,  Director  of  Hospitals. 

BEMISS,  SAMUEL  MERRIFORD,  contract  made  by  B.  M.  Wible  Oct. 
14,  "62.  Appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  and  assigned  to  duty  with 
Medical  Director  S.  H.  Stout,  Army  of  Tennessee.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Tunnel  Hill,  assigned  to  duty  at  Ringgold  May  20,  '63. 

BREYSACHER,  AUGUSTUS  L.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Jan.  7,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  Medical  Inspector  Hardee's  Corps. 

BEARD,  JAMES  CORNELIUS,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at 
Knoxville,  Dec,  3,  '62,  on  duty  at  Academy  Hospital,  Chatta- 
nooga, Dec.  31,  transferred  to  East  Tennessee. 
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BAIRD,  WILLIAM  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  near  Spring- 
field, Ky.,  Oct.  5,  '62.  Sep.  3,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Polk,  Dec.  31,  '62,  26th  Alabama  Regiment,  April  14,  '63,  ordered 
to  report  to  C.  A.  Flewellen,  Medical  Director  on  sick  train,  Head- 
quarters A.  T.,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

BEARD,  WM.  FORCE,  Surgeon,  com'd  Nov.  26,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
32d  Alabama  Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Murfreesboro,  returned 
from  Murfreesboro  Feb.  16,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
May  30,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  21,  '62,  reported  to  General 
Bragg,  Sept.  3,  '63,  41  st  Alabama  Regiment. 

BEALL,  JAMES  W. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  18,  '62.  Chattanooga, 
Aug.  19,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Polk,  Dec.  31, 
'62,  38th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  May  4,  '63, 
Headquarters  A.  T.,  Aug.  13,  '63.  Oct.  31,  '63,  38th  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga,  Aug.  17,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '63,  38th  Tennessee  Regiment,  March  31,  64,  38th  Tennessee 
Regiment. 

BELLAMY,  WM.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Knoxville. 
On  duty  at  Foard  Hospital,  Dec.  31,  ordered  to  Department  of 
East  Tennessee  by  Surgeon  Foard. 

BELL,  JOSEPH  W.,  contract  with  Colonel  Staunton,  $100.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  84th  Tennessee  Regiment,  contract  and  duplicate  sent  to  Sur- 
geon-General for  approval,  April  10,  '63,  approved  by  Surgeon - 
General.  Contract  closed  March  8,  '63. 

BENTON,  C.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Sept.  1 6,  '62,  to  rank  from  that  date,  assigned  to  duty  by  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Feby.  n,  '63,  Empire  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Oct.  30, 
'63,  2d  Kentucky  Battalion  Cavalry. 

BELLAMY,  CHARLES  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War,  July  9,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  7,  '63,  reported  to  Medical 
Director,  passed  A.  B.  M.  E.,  of  which  O.  B.  Knode  was  Presi- 
dent, August  5,  '62.  Assigned  to  duty  with  38th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment by  Medical  Director  F.  A.  Rose,  May  7,  '63,  passed  Board 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  position  of  Surgeon,  Headquarters  A. 
T. ,  May  29,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  38th  Alabama 
Regiment  as  Surgeon  of  Regiment,  June  30,  '63.  Died  in  Hos- 
pital at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  July  28,  '63. 

BEST,  J.  F.,  Surgeon,  Sep.  30,  '63,  4oth  Georgia  Regiment.  Senior 
Surgeon  Johnson'  Brigade,  Headquarters  A.  T. ,  Dalton,  April  2, 
'64. 
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BELLINGER,  M.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  ist  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, Oct.  31,  '63. 

BEAUCHAMPS,  J.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  April  29,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  29,  '63,  to  report  to  Medi- 
cal Director  Gundell.  Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg,  April  29,  '63, 
Sept.  30,  '63,  ist  Missouri  Battery,  Nov.  30,  '63,  Martin's  Battalion 
Artillery,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Jan.  31,  '64,  Bledsoe's  ist  Mobile 
Battery. 

BLEVINS,  A.  C. ,  Surgeon,  Sept.  3,  '63,  3d  Tennessee  Regiment. 

BEAUVANS,  J.  L.,  Surgeon.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  May 
12,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg  Nov.  30,  '63,  3ist  Alabama 
Headquarters,  A.  T.,  Dalton,  Jan.  21,  '64,  Jan.  31,  '64,  3ist  Ala- 
bama. 

BEDON,  WILLIAM  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond, 
Oct.  30,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.  Medical  Director  Head- 
quarters Army  T. ,  Nov.  16,  '63,  ordered  to  report  General  Long- 
street. 

BELL,  W.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Nov.  3,  '64,  to  rank  from  i2th  August,  '64,  Headquarters,  A.  T. , 
Oct.  27,  '64.  Relieved  from  hospital  duty  and  ordered  to  report. 

BRICKELL,  WILLIAM  C,  Surgeon.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Dec.  4, '62,  to  rank  from  April  18, '62.  Dec.  31, '62,SeniorSurgeon, 
4th  Brigade,  Clebourne's  Division,  3d  Confederate  Regiment,  Feb. 
4,  '63,  8th  Arkansas  Regiment,  passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  Aug. 

25,  '62,  Nov.  30,  '63,  8th  and  igth  Arkansas,  headquarters  A.  T., 
Dalton,  April  17,  '64. 

BRIDGES,  JAMES  V.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Dec.  3,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  24th  Tennessee  Regiment,  headquarters,  A.  T. ,  Dalton, 
March  23,  '64. 

BRICE,  WALTER,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Sept. 

26,  '6 1,  to  rank  from  same.   Ordered  to  report  to  General  Cheatham, 
passed   Board  at  Chattanooga  Aug.   23,  '62.     Dec.   31,   '62,   glh 
Tennessee    Regiment,    headquarters  A.    T.,  Dalton,  Jan.    2,    '64, 
Jan.  31,  6th  and  gth  Tennessee. 

BIRCHETT,  THEOPHILLUS  GILLIAM,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  August  25,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Swell's  Battery,  passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  head- 
quarters Dec.  16,  '63,  A.  T.  April  30,  '64,  Hotchkiss1  Baltalion. 

BIGELOW,  ROBERT  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  June  i,  '62,  passed 
Board  at  Chattanooga  Aug.  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4th  Florida,  head- 
quarters, A.  T.,  Oct.  29,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '63,  ist  and  4th  Florida. 
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BICKLEY,  G.  W.  L.,  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond,  28,  '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  Medical  Director  General  Bragg' s  army. 
April  5th,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Polk  ;  by  him  ordered  to 
duty  in  29th  North  Carolina  Regiment. 

BINFORD,  PETER,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Aug.  31,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  2,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical 
Director,  passed  Board  at  Shelbyville,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A. 
Flewellen,  Medical  Director,  headquarters  A.  T.,June  19,  '63;  or- 
dered to  report  to  General  J.  K.  Jackson  for  temporary  duty  in 
Cox's  Battery.  Relieved  and  ordered  to  report  to  com'd  officer 
2d  Regiment  Kentucky  Cavalry.  Relieved  and  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Hill.  Sept.  30,  '63,  36th  Alabama  Regiment,  Jan.  3ist, 
'64,  38th  Alabama. 

BINNS,  J.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30.  1863,  2oth  Georgia 
Regiment. 

BRINGLE,  W.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  S.  S.  Wofferds' 
Brigade.  Left  with  wounded  at  Williamsport. 

BIVEN,  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  53d  Georgia  Regiment. 
Transferred  to  General  Hospital,  Richmond. 

BINFORD,  L.  H.,  Surgeon,  Oct.  31,  '64,  loth  Alabama  Cavalry. 
Appointed  by  Colonel  Burtwell. 

BLOXAM,  JOHN  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  Sept.  13,  '61. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  Sept.  3,  '62,  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Polk,  January  6.  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout 
by  Surgeon  Foard,  and  put  on  duty  at  the  Academy  Hospital, 
Chattanooga. 

BOYD,  A.  T.,  contract  made  by  Surgeon  Breysacher  at  Tupelo,  at 
$100  per  month,  left  in  Harodsburg,  Ky.  Put  on  duty  at  Corinth. 

BROWN,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.  Special  Order,  No.  129,  Tupelo,  July 
22,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Fair  Ground  Hospital. 

BROTHERS,  OSCAR  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  26  Aug., 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  24th  Mississippi  Regiment' (Murfreesboro), 
Oct.  31,  '63,  24th  Mississippi  Regiment,  Charleston.  Nov.  20,  '63, 
passed  Board  at  Charleston  for  promotion  to  Surgeon,  Head- 
quarters A.  T.,  Dalton,  Ga.  Assigned  to  24th  Mississippi  as 
Surgeon. 

BOWERS,  JAMES  A.,  Surgeon,  August  31,  '63.  Chief  Surgeon 
Walkers  Division. 

BOWD,  JOHN  S.,  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  resigned  near  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  March  n,  '63.  Notification  from  the  Surgeon- General  of 
resignation. 
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BROWN,  THOS.  LEWELLEN  BRITEBERRY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  War,  2d  June,  '63,  to  rank  from  May,  '62, 
reported  to  General  Bragg,  passed  Nov.  28,  '62,  2d  Tennesssee 
Regiment,  Jan.  20,  '64.  Appointment,  returned  to  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral. Said  to  have  died  at  Academy  Hospital. 

BOLAN,  M.  J.,  Surgeon,  com'd  June  12,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Bragg,  to  rank  from  19  Dec.  '62,  2yth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, Assistant  Surgeon,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Ordered  to  report 
to  Lieutenant  General  Kolb,  as  Surgeon,  March  31,  '63.  Ordered 
to  report  to  General  Hill  for  duty,  with  Walker's  Division,  Sept. 
30,  '63,  4th  Louisiana  Battalion,  31  Oct.,  '63. 

BOSSARD,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  assigned  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Feb.  7,  '63,  Fair  Grounds  Hospital,  No.  i,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BLOCKER,  EUGENE  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  of  which 
O.  B.  Knode  was  President,  Oct.  30,  '62.  March  31,  '63,  3d 
Texas  Cavalry.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  April  4,  '63,  to 
rank  from  Nov.  I,  '62. 

BONNER,  S.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Richmond  July 
18,  '63.  Sep.  30,  '63,  63d  Virginia  Regiment,  Headquarters  A. 
T. ,  Dalton,  Ga.,  March  4,  '64. 

BROWN,  B.  F.,  Surgeon,  Sep.  30,  '63,  2d  S.  C.  Regiment. 

BOULWARE,  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sep.  30,  '63,  6th  S.  C.  Regiment. 

BOZEMAN,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sep.  30/63,  Hampton's  Legion. 

BROWN,  J.  R.  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sep.  30,  '63,  3d  Arkansas  Regi- 
ment. 

BOWERS,  J.  A.,  Surgeon,  May  3,  '64,  Chief  Surgeon  Walker's  Di- 
vision, Aug.  31,  '64,  Inspecting  Hospitals  by  order  of  General 
Hood,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Aug.  17,  '64,  Inspector  of  Hospitals, 
Nov.  30,  '64,  Cheatham's  escort. 

BROOKINS,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  May  31,  '64,  6th  Kentucky 
Regiment,  Aug.  31,  2d  Kentucky  Regiment,  Oct.,  '64,  6th  Ken- 
tucky Regiment. 

BROCK,  W.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  July 
10,  '63,  to  rank  from  Janv7,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg, 
April  7,  '63.  March  31,  '64,  34th  Georgia  Regiment. 

BOWDOIN,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  May  31,  '64,  3Oth  Alabama 
Regiment.  Missing  in  retreat  from  Resaca,  Ga.  Resignation 
accepted,  date  unknown. 

BORROUN,  A.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  2,  '63  to  rank  from  22  Nov.  '62,  passed  Board  Nov.  22,  '62. 
May  31,  '64,  3d  Battn  Reserve  Artillery. 
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BONNER,  R.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64.  6th  Mississippi 
Regiment;  failed  to  pass  Board. 

BOGLE,  J.  M.,  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64.  3d  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Senior  Surgeon  Scatherston  Brigade. 

BORDERS,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64.  55th  and  46ih 
Tennessee  Regiments. 

BROGDEN,  ARTHUR,  Surgeon,  June  30,  Ballentine's  Regiment,  Cav- 
alry headquarters,  A.  T.,  Nov.  8,  '64.  Assigned  as  Chief  Surgeon 
Jackson's  Cavalry  Division. 

BASTWICK,  R.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond, 
June  16,  '64.  Ordered  to  report  to  A.  J.  Foard,  August  31,  '64. 
1 54th  and  I3th  Tennessee.  Sept.  4th  wounded  and  sent  to 
Hospital. 

BROYLES,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  1863,  i8th  Georgia 
Regiment.  Reported  to  this  office  Dec.  16,  '63. 

BUTLER,  JASPER  FRANCIS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Oct.  14.  '62,  as  Surgeon  i3th  Arkansas  Regiment,  to  rank 
from  Aug.  9,  '62.  Passed  Board  Nov.  28,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  I3th 
Arkansas,  March  13,  1863,  I3th  and  i5th  Arkansas  Regiment. 
Court  martialed  and  cashiered. 

BURTON,  GEORGE  W.,  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '63,  Shelbyville,  Jan.  31, 
'63,  Murfreesboro  Hospital,  Feb.  28,  '63,  33d  Alabama  Regiment, 
March  14,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  B.  J.  Lea,  Knoxville,  Ala.,  by 
General  Bragg,  March  31,  April  30,  May  31,  '63,  Hospital  Knox- 
ville, Ala.  Sept.  29,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bragg, 
July  31,  '63,  Medical  Inspector  Stewart's  Division,  April  30,  '64, 
Medical-Director's  office. 

BURT,  WM.  JEFFERSON,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  Sept.  26,  '62,  to  take  rank  from  July  14,  '62,  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Newsome  Hospital,  Chattanooga. 

BUIST,  JOHN  ROBINSON,  Surgeon,  com'd  to  rank  Dec.  10,  '61,  passed 
Board  at  Shelbyville  May  15,  '63.  Aug.  27,  '62,  ordered  to  report 
to  Major- General  Polk,  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Tennessee  Regiment,  Per- 
ryville,  Ky.,  Feb.  20,  '63,  April  30,  '63,  Senior  Surg.  Maury's  Bri- 
gade, ist  Tennessee  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  31,  '63,  ist 
Tennessee  Regiment,  Headquarters,  A.  T.,  Dalton,  Feb.  4, '64, 
Jan.  31,  '64,  27th  Tennessee,  Senior  Surgeon  Brigade,  March  31, 
'64,  ist  and  27th  Tennessee  Regiments. 

BUIE,  WM.  E.,  Surgeon,  Dec.  n,  '62.     Resigned. 

BUTLER,  THOS.  H.,  contract  $80,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan,  August  12, 
'62,  closed  Dec.  13,  '62. 
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BRUCE,  ALLEN  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  25,  '62.  Sept.  9,  '62,  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Hardee,  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  and  3d  Florida 
Regiments,  Feb.  22,  '63,  near  McMinnville.  Resigned  March 
26,  '63. 

BURKS,  D.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  rejected  by  Board  at  Shelby ville, 
June  4,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '62,  nth  Texas  Regiment  Cavalry,  June 
17,  '63,  ordered  to  be  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

BURKS,  DAVID  JOHNSON,  contract  $80,  made  by  John  M.  Johnson, 
Jan,  16,  '63.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Hospital  Tullahoma,  closed  March 
15,  '63.  Made  by  E.  A.  Flewellen,  Sept.  26,  '63,  closed  Oct.  15, 

'63- 
BUCHANAN,  A.   B.,  contract.     April  30,  '63,   Balentines  Regiment 

Cavalry. 
BUTT,  RICHARD  L.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  April 

4,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  25,  '63.     April  30,  '63,  Chief  Surgeon 
Van  Dorn's  Cavalry. 

BUCKNER,  JOSEPH  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War,  Aug.  31,  to  rank  from  May  16,  '63.  May,  '63,  to  report  to 
Medical  Department,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Ordered  to  report 
to  Lieutenant-General  Polk,  May  31,  '63,  27th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, Oct.  31,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  31,  '63,  27th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Jan.  31,  '64,  Feb.  29,  '64,  March  31,  '64,  24th  and  27th  Mississippi 
Regiments,  April  30,  '64,  27th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

BUFORD,  SMITH,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
April  24,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  21,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical- 
Director  Yandell.  Passed  Board  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  April  23,  '63. 
Aug.  31,  '63,  8th  Georgia  Battalion,  Oct.  31,  Howell's  Battery, 
Nov.  30,  '63,  Martin's  Battalion  Artillery,  Jan.  31,  '64.  Feb.  29, 
'64,  Howell's  Battery,  March  31,  '64,  Howell's  Battalion,  April 
30,  '64,  Martin's  Battalion. 

BULL,  W.  IZARD,  Jr.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Charles- 
ton, March  21,  '63.  August  31,  '63,  Fergusson's  Battery.  Nov. 
30,  '63,  Martin's  Battalion  Artillery,  Federal  Prison  Jan.  i,  '64. 
Dec.  31,  '63,  Martin's  Artillery  Battalion,  Jan.  31,  '64,  Fergusson's 

5.  C.  Battery,  April  30,  '64,  Martin's  Battalion. 

BURTON,  J.   R.,  Surgeon,  April  30,  '63,  47th  Alabama  Regiment. 
BUSH,  W.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon,   Richmond,  Feb.  i,  '64,  ordered 

to  report  to  Medical- Director. 
BURTON,  CHARLES  HORACE,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.   30,  '63.     2d 

Kentucky  Battalion  Cavalry,  headquarters  A.  T.,  Dec.  5,  '63. 
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BURROUGHS,  W.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Aug.  31,  '64.  27th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  Richmond,  July  26,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to 

A.  J.  Foard. 

BUNCH,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  53d  Tennessee 
Regiment,  Headquarters,  A.  T.  In  the  field,  Sept.  9,  '64. 
Ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant-General  Stewart,  Dec.  '64,  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. 

BURTON,  H.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64.  Qth  Arkansas 
Regiment.  Captured  Jan.  26,  '64.  Aug.  23, '64,  headquarters  A. 
T.  Transferred  to  Hospital  Department. 

BUFFINGTON,  T.  C.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Sept.  2,  '61,  to  report  to  Surgeon -General. 

BYRNE,  WILLIAM  J.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May 
30,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  26,  '62,  report  to  General  Bragg.  Passed 
Board  Nov.  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  9th  Kentucky  Regiment,  Sept. 

30,  '63,  gth  Kentucky  Regiment,  Nov.   30,  '62,  Dec.  31,  '63,  Jan. 

31,  '64,  9th  Kentucky  Regiment,  April  30,  '64. 

BRYAN,  C.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Nov.  n, 
'62,  Richmond,  Aug.  7,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  General 
Bragg.  Reported  to  Medical  Director  at  Chattanooga  Aug.  27,  '63. 
Aug.  29,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical  Director,  A.  T.,  Aug. 
30,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  B.  W.  Ussery  at  Shipping  Depot, 
Sept.  6,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  General  Longstreet  Jan.  31,  Feb.  29,  '64,  4ist  Georgia. 

BRYAN,  JAMES  HAMILTON,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Aug.  6,  '62,  to  rank  from  June  23,  '62,  to  report  to 
Medical  Director,  R.  F.  Kinloch,  Aug.  31,  '63,  46th  Georgia 
Regiment,  Sept.  30,  '63,  46th  South  Carolina  Regiment,  Oct.  31, 
'63,  Nov.  31,  '63,  46th  Georgia,  Dec.  31,  '63,  Jan.  31,  '64,  46th 
Georgia,  March  30,  '64,  April  30,  '64,  46th  Georgia. 

BRYAN,  T.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Richmond,  Jan.  3,  '64,  ordered  to 
report  to  Medical  Director,  Dalton,  Feb.  18,  '64,  report  for  duty. 
Feb.  19,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Roddy,  Feb.  29,  '64, 
Pickett's  Regiment  Cavalry. 

BROSNAHAM,  G.  O.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Nov.  3,  '64,  to  rank  from  July  18,  '64.  Sept.  30,  '64,  Dar- 
den's  Battery. 

CHAILLE,  SANFORD  E.,  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Medical-Inspector 
General  Bragg's  Staff,  Richmond.  March  21,  '63,  appointed  on  A. 

B.  M.  E.    July  24,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  S.  H.  Stout, 
on  Hospital  duty,  relieved  from  General  Bragg's  Staff. 
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CRAWFORD,  JEFFERSON  FRANKLIN,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed 
Board  at  Chattanooga,  Aug.  6,  '62,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
Dec.  4,  '62,  to  take  rank  from  Aug.  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Foard's 
Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Jan.  27,  ordered  to  report  to  General  J. 
K.  Jackson,  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  June  30,  '63.  8th  Mississippi  Regi 
ment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  Nov.  30,  '63,  Dec.  31,  '63,  8th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

CAMP,  H.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Ringgold,  Ga., 
ordered  by  Surgeon  Foard.  Appointed  on  A.  B.  M.  E.  March 
21,  '63,  Richmond,  July  27,  '63,  resigned. 

CAVENAGH,  W.  C,  Surgeon,  com'd  Oct.  i,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Medical  Director  Folk's  Corps,  Oct.  16,  '63,  Richmond,  ordered 
to  report  to  F.  A.  Ross,  Medical  Division,  Mobile. 

CAMPBELL,  J.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted),  appointed  to  rank 
from  Nov.  7,  '61.  Ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Faut,  Nov.  30, 
'62,  5th  Mississippi  Regiment.  Appointed  Surgeon  5th  Missis- 
sippi Regiment,  ordered  General  Bragg.  Passed  Board  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Dec.  '61.  Dec.  31,  '63,  Jan,  31,  64,  Feb.  29.  '64,  5th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  April  30,  '65,  5th  Mississippi  Regiment.  Passed 
Board  April  2,  '64,  as  Surgeon. 

CAIN,  JNO.  S.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  March  8,  '62, 
to  rank  from  March  8,  '62,  passed  Board  Aug.  20,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  4ist  Mississippi  Regiment,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Oct.  31,  '63.  4ist 
Mississippi  Regiment,  Nov.  30,  '63,  4ist  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Dec.  31,  '63,  Jan.  31,  '64,  Feb.  29,  '63,  Mar.  31,  '64,  April  30, 
'64,  4ist  Mississippi  Regiment. 

CAMPBELL,  J.  PAYNE,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Sept.  7,  '62,  reported  to  General 
Bragg  June  31,  '63,  Lundsen's  Battery,  Sept.  6,  '63,  Semploe's 
Battery,  June  9,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  J.  H.  Morgan, 
Dec.  12,  '63,  reported  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical  Director,  Jan.  75, 
ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  Bateman,  Jan.  31,  '64,  Receiving 
and  Shipping  Hospital. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Louis  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  rank  from  July  19,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  7th  Arkansas 
Regiment,  Mar.  31,  '63,  5th  Arkansas  Regiment,  Aug.  10,  '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Pillow. 

CALVERT,  JAMES  HOLLAND,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
to  rank  from  July  14,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  25th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, May  5,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  at  Pest  House, 
Tullahoma,  June  17,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Hardee. 
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CARLIN,  ROBERT  F.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Aug.  25,  '63,  to  rank  from  June  30,  '62.  Dec.  31,  62,  5th  Con- 
federate, Harrodsburg,  April  30,  '63,  3d  and  5th  Confederate  Regi- 
ments, April  17,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical  Di- 
rector, June  30,  '63.  July  31,  '63,  3d  and  5th  Confederate  Regi- 
ments. Passed  Board  at  Columbus,  Mississippi,  June  30,  '62. 
Aug.  30,  '63,  Dec,  31,  '63,  Jan.  31,  '64,  3d  and  5th  Confederate 
Regiments.  Senior  Surgeon  Brigade. 

CLAYTON,  HENRY  H.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  24,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  45th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Appointed  by  Secretary  War 
to  rank  from  June  4.  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg.  Nov.  16, 
'63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

CARTER,  L.,  contract  $100  made  by  J.  P.  Logan,  Feb.  15,  '63,  Dec. 
31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  31,  '63  (Fair  Ground  Hospital),  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

CAMERON,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dec.  24,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ordered  by  Beauregard,  Com.  by  Secretary  of  War  Dec.  24,  '62, 
ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  S.  S.  Preston,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

CANNON,  J.  P.,  contract  $80  made  by  Breysacher,  April  18,  '62, 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Greysville,  Ga.  Jan.  10,  '63,  ordered  by  Surgeon 
Foard  to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout.  Chattanooga,  Feb.  28,  '63, 
Gilmer  Hospital. 

CALLAWAY,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted)  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Nov.  18,  '62,  to  rank  May  29,  '62,  Dec.  31,  '62,  gth 
Georgia  Battalion.  May  15,  '63,  passed  Board  at  Shelbyville  as 
Surgeon,  transferred  to  Hardee's  Corps.  June  30,  '63,  ist  Georgia 
Regiment,  July  31,  '63,  Oct.  31,  '63,  Nov.  30,  '63,  Dec.  31,  '63, 
Jan.  31,  '64,  37th  Georgia  Regiment,  Feb.  29,  '64,  March,  3i,  '64, 
April  30,  '64,  37th  Georgia  Regiment. 

CARROLL,  J.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  April 
17,  '62.  Dec.  31, '62,  ist  Arkansas  Regiment,  Feb.  15,  '63,  trans- 
ferred from  the  command  by  order  of  Secretary  of  War. 

CRAWFORD,  G.  G. ,  Surgeon,  assigned  Jan.  31,  '63,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. , 
by  Secretary  of  War  Feb.  28,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital  No.  2, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

CARMICHAEL,  W.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  20,  '63,  rejected  by 
Board  at  Shelbyville.  Feb.  28,  '63,  3d  Georgia  Battalion.  De- 
tailed by  Colonel,  not  recognized  as  Medical  officer. 

CALHOUN,  J.  C. ,  contract  $100  made  by  Surgeon- General.  As- 
signed, Atlanta,  Ga. ,  May  29/63,  May  31,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hos- 
pital No.  2. 
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CARTER,  DANIEL  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  June  15,  '63,  to  rank  Sept.  2,  '63.  Sept.  28,  '63,  Smith's 
Regiment  Cavalry,  May  31,  '63,  Grigby's  Regiment  Cavalry, 
returned  a  Surgeon. 

CALDWELL,  SIMEON  WILLIS,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Chattanoo- 
ga April  27,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  Medical  Director,  E.  A. 
Flewellen,  April  28,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  April 
29,  '63,  Rome,  Ga.,  July  8,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Forrest.  April  30,  '64,  2d  Tennessee  Regiment. 

CLAIBORNE,  ARCHIBALD  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Sept.  2,  '63,  to  rank  June  i,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical 
Director.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville  June  r,  '63,  to  report 
to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical  Director,  June  3,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to 
General  Polk.  June  30,  '63,  Polk's  escort  and  headquarters. 

CARLILE,  R.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63  7th  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment. 

CARTER,  E.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  2ist  Mississippi 
Regiment.  Transferred  to  General  Hospital,  Richmond. 

CALHOUN,  J.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
May  29,  '62,  to  rank  Mar.  24,  '62.  Passed  Board,  Vicksburg, 
April  17,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Nov.  30,  '63,  Dec.  31,  '63,  Jan.  31, 
'64,  Feb.  29,  '64,  Mar.  31,  '64,  39th  Georgia  Regiment. 

CAIN,  J.  R.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board,  Marion,  Miss.,  Nov.  14,  '63. 
Sept.  30,  '63,  Oct.  31,  '63,  7th  Texas  Regiment.  Ordered  to  re- 
port to  General  Breckenridge  for  duty,  as  Surgeon,  Headquarters 
A.  T.,  Nov.  30,  '63,  7th  Texas  Regiment,  Dec.  31,  '63. 

CLARKSON,  JOHN  KENDRICK,  contract  $100,  made  by  Senior  Sur- 
geon D.  Rutherford,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Jones's  Squadron  Cavalry, 
Oct.  31,  '63. 

CALVERT,  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  from  Nov.  24,  '63,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond. 
Dec.  2,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flewellen,  Medical- 
Director,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton.  Feb.  22,  '64,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Hood. 

CRAIG,  JOSEPH  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
Dec.  31,  '62,  to  rank  from  Dec.  31,  '62,  to  report  to  Col.  Hunter, 
passed  Board  at  Clinton,  La.,  Jan.,  '63.  Nov.  30,  '63,  4th  Louis- 
iana, Jan.,  '64,  transferred  with  command  from  Department. 

CHAFFERS,  EDWARD,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  from  August  6,  '63.  Nov.  30,  '63,  2d  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  April  30,  2d  Tennessee  Cavalry. 
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CANFIELD,  A.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
July  14,  '62,  to  rank  from  same  date,  passed  Board  at  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  July  14,  '62.  Dec.,  35th  Mississippi  Regiment,  January 
transferred  from  Department  with  Baldwin's  Regiment. 

CHUSTANT,  A.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
from  Mar.  I9,';'62,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond.  Feb.  20,  '64, 
ordered  to  report  to  Medical- Director,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dai- 
ton.  Mar.  ii,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Hood,  Head- 
quarters A.  T. ,  Dalton.  March  12,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to 
Surgeon  Heustis,  Medical- Director,  Mobile. 

CAPEHEART,  W.  R.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War  to  take 
rank  from  Aug.  12,  '62.  A.  and  I  G.  O.,  Richmond.  Jan.  20,  '64, 
ordered  to  report  to  Medical  Director,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dal- 
ton. April  21,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant-General  Har- 
dee,  April  30,  '64,  ist  Confederate  Georgia. 

COLE,  S.  S. ,  contract.  Contract  made  by  Colonel  Bennett  Nov  i, 
'62,  Feb.  28,  '63,  Col.  Bennett's  Cavalry,  March  31,  63. 

COVEY,  E.  N.,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond,  March  n,  '63.  Ordered 
to  report  to  Major- General  Earl  Van  Dorn  for  assignment. 

COHEN,  LEWIN  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  from  Sept.  24,  '62,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  headquarters,  A.  T.  Ordered  to  report  Lieutenant- 
General  Polk  for  assignment  March  21,  63,  March  23,  '63.  Letter 
reported  assigned  to  Engineer  Corps,  headquarters  A.  T. ,  July, 
26, '63,  July  31, '63.  Unattached,  Sept.  30,  '63,  yth  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  and  Miss.,  Dec.  31,  '63,  5th  Washington 
Artillery. 

Cox,  HENRY  SMITH,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
April  4,  '63,  to  rank  from  2jth  Oct.  '62,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Rich- 
mond, March  17,  '63.  Relieved  from  the  ist  Arkansas  Battalion 
and  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flevellen,  headquarters  A.  T., 
August  10,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  General  Hill  for  duty  Sept. 

30,  '63,   26th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Oct.    31,  '63,   i8th  and  26th 
Tennessee.     Passed  Board  at  Holly  Springs  Oct.  27,  '62,  head- 
quarters A.  T.,  Dalton,  Dec.  18,  '63,  April  30,  '64,  26th  Tennessee. 

Cox,  GABRIEL  HARVEY,  contract  $80.  Contract  made  by  S.  H. 
Stout  Feb.  24,  '63,  and  ordered  to  Catoosa  Springs  Feb.  28.  '63. 

CROXTON,  B.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  contract  $100.  Contract  made 
by  General  Roddy  April  16,  '63.  Appointed  by  Surgeon- General 
and  forwarded  to  Senior  Surgeon  D.  German,  Dec.  9,  '63.  Aug. 

31,  '63,  Forrest's  Regiment  Cavalry. 
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COLE,  WILLIAM  R.  or  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secreta- 
ry of  War  3ist  Aug.  63,  to  rank  from  loth  June  '63.  Ordered  to 
report  to  Medical- Director.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby  ville  June  10, 
'63,  to  report  to  J.  G.  R.,  Assistant  Medical- Director,  headquar- 
ters A.  T.,  Aug.  n,  63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Wheeler. 
Aug.  31,  '63,  White's  Battery. 

COLBERT,  CHALKS  B.,  Surgeon,  May  31,  '63,  Hospital  at  Pulaski. 

GLOWER,  WILLIAM  PARKS,  Surgeon,  Aug.  31,  '63,  2gth  Georgia 
Regiment  headquarters,  Nov.  16,  '63,  April  30,  '64,  2Qth  Georgia 
Regiment. 

COSBY,  THOMAS  R.,  promoted  to  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  Nov.  I,  '61,  rank  from  same  day.  Passed  Board 
at  Jackson,  Miss.,  Aug.  31,  '63,  ist  Battalion,  Georgia  Sharp- 
shooters. Passed  Board  at  Charleston  as  Surgeon  March  31,  '64, 
headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  April  5,  '64,  April  30,  64,  32d 
Mississippi. 

CROMBIE,  A.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  3,  '63,  ist  Texas  Regi- 
ment. 

COOK,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30, '63,  4yth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. 

COTTON,  JOHN  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  icth  Georgia 
Regiment. 

CLOPTON,  JOHN,  Surgeon,  apppointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Nov. 
3,  '64,  to  rank  from  ryth  Feb.  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  I3th  Mississip- 
pi Regiment,  headquarters  A.  T.  Nov.  2,  63,  assigned  as  Medi- 
cal-Purveyor Longstreet's  Corps. 

COMPTON,  H.  M.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Sept. 
ii,  '61,  to  rank  from  same  date  to  4th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Or- 
dered to  report  to  General  Zollicoffer.  Passed  Board  at  Vicks- 
burg  April  '63,  April  30,  '63,  chief  Surgeon  Stepenson's  Division. 

COOPER,  W.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  April  17, 
'62,  to  rank  from  Jan.  12,  '62,  to  report  lo  General  Beauregard, 
Headquarters,  Morton,  Miss.,  Sept.  n,  '63.  Relieved  with  Lo- 
gan's Cavalry,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bragg,  Oct.  i,  '63. 
Assigned  to  i6th  South  Carolina  Regiment,  Headquarters,  A.  T., 
Dalton,  April  10,  '64. 

CROCKETT,  CHARLES  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  Sept.  16,  '62,  to  rank  from  that  date.  September  30,  '63, 
27th  Virginia  Battalion  Cavalry. 

COCHRAN,  E.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Oct.  31,  '63,  3ist  Tennessee 
Regiment. 
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COLE,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  8th  Georgia  Regi- 
ment left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  Dec.  31,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  S.  H.  Stout  to  A.  L.  Breysacher  for  duty  with  Hardee's 
Corps,  Jan.  4,  '64.  Relieved  from  temporary  duty  with  Hander- 
man's  Corps  to  report  to  his  command. 

COULSON,  P.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
April  '63  to  rank  from  28th  Oct.  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Holly 
Springs  May  27,  '62.  Nov.  30  '63,  Reserve  Artillery.  A.  and  I. 
G.  O.,  Richmond,  Sept.  27,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major- 
General  S.  D.  Lee,  Lumden's  Battery. 

COLGIN,  G.  J.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  6,  '62, 
to  rank  from  May  16,  '62.  Passed  Board  Mobile,  Ala.,  May  7, 
'62.  Nov.  30,  '62,  4Oth  Alabama  Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T., 
Dalton,  Ga.,  Sept.  2,  '64. 

COFFEY,  E.  McD.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
Jan.  20,  '62,  to  rank  from  Jan.  20,  '62,  to  report  to  Colonel  ist 
Missouri  Cavalry.  Passed  Board  at  Priceville,  Miss.,  July,  '62. 
Nov.  30,  '63,  Dawson's  Battery.  Transferred  with  Battery  to 
Army  Mississippi,  Dec.  5,  '63. 

CROSS,  W.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Clinton,  La., 
Dec.,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  3Oth  Louisiana  Regiment,  Jan.,  '64, 
transferred  with  command  with  Department. 

COOK,  R.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  Feb. 
2d,  '64,  to  rank  from  Jan.  4,  '64.  Ordered  to  report  to  Medical- 
Director  E.  A.  F.,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  Jan.  22,  '64. 
Ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Cheatham,  commanding  corps. 
Ordered  to  report  to  Brigadier-General  Roddy,  Feb.  29,  '64, 
Stewart's  Battery.  Ordered  to  2d  Tennessee  Regiment.  March 
31,  '64,  ist  and  5th  Arkansas  Regiments,  April  30,  '64,  45th 
Mississippi  Regiment. 

CRIMES,  AUGUSTINE  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War,  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  16,  '62.  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Aug.  17,  '62,  ordered  to  General  Polk.  Dec.  31,  '62,  39th  Alabama. 
Left  in  Murfreesboro  by  order  Colonel  of  Regiment.  Reported 
for  duty  March  28,  '63,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  Feb.  18,  '64. 
April  30,  '64,  39th  Alabama  Regiment. 

CHILD,  DUFF,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Charleston  as 
Surgeon,  Dec.  i,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  32d  Alabama  Regiment. 
Headquarters  A.  T.,  Nov.  15,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Hindman,  as  Surgeon,  7th  Florida  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  7th 
Florida  Regiment. 
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CHINA,  A.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  Sept. 
26,  '62,  to  rank  from  June  30,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  on  duty  at  New- 
some  Hospital,  Chattanooga,  May  31,  '63,  no  change. 

CHILTON,  L.  B. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  April  30,  '63,  ist  Kentucky 
Cavalry.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga,  July  24,  '63,  Head- 
quarters A.  T.,  July  27,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  General  Forrest 
for  duty  in  2d  Kentucky  Regiment  Cavalry,  A.  &  I.  G.  O.,  Rich- 
mond, Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  March  28,  '64.  Appointed 
by  Secretary  War,  Feb.  2d,  "64,  to  rank  from  July  25,  '63. 

CLIFTON,  J.  B. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  i6th  Georgia 
Regiment. 

CROCKET,  SAMUEL  O.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at 
Lauderdale  Springs,  Oct.  13,  '62,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
April  4,  '63,10  rank  from  i6th  Oct.  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  42d  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  March  13,  '61. 

CHILDERS,  JABEZ  V.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  30th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment. Relieved  with  3Oth  Tennessee  and  ordered  to  report  to  S. 
H.  Stout. 

CLEAVER,  WM.  WELLS,  contract,  passed  Board  Dec.  6,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  2d  Kentucky  Battalion  Cavalry.  Appointed  by  Sec- 
tary War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  7,  '62,  reported  to 
General  Bragg,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond,  Dec.  2d,  '63. 
Dropped  from  rolls  by  order  Secretary  War,  having  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  U.  S.  Government. 

CLEMENTS,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Oct.  31,  '63,  nth  Georgia 
Regiment. 

COFFMAN,  SAMUEL  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  from  June  27,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  on  duty  at 
Dalton,  Ga.,  Aug.  24,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  S.  H. 
Stout,  Headquarters,  A.  T.,  July  22,  '63.  Relieved  at  Dalton 
and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Wheeler  for  duty  in  the  5ist 
Alabama  Cavalry,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Daiton,  March  31,  '64. 

COLLINS,  JOHN  W.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Dec. 
4,  '62,  to  take  rank  from  Aug.  27,  '62.  Sept.  2,  '62,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Polk,  Dec.  31,  '62,  8th  Tennessee,  Jan.  3,  '63, 
ist  Tennessee.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Scott's  Battallion.  Transferred  from 
ist  Tennessee,  Feb.  24,  '63,  by  General  Cheatham.  April  22,  '63, 
transferred  with  Battery  to  Artillery  Corps  by  order  General 
Polk,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Martin.  June  30,  '63,  3d 
Alabama  Cavalry,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  July  31,  '63,  March  31, 
'64,  8th  Tennessee,  April  30,  '64,  3d  Alabama  Cavalry. 
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CHILD,  J.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Oct.  31,  sgth  Georgia  Regiment, 

with  Longstreet. 
COCHRAN,  W.  A.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  June  2, 

'63,   to   rank    from    Nov.    25,   '62  ;  reported    to  General   Bragg. 

Passed   Board  Nov.  25,  '62.     Dec.   31,  '62,  24th  Alabama  Regi- 

ment, Headquarters  A.  T.,  March  21,  '63,  March  31,  '63,  Sick  at 

General  Hospital,  Nov.  30,  '63,  24th  Alabama,  April  30,  '64,  24th 

Alabama. 
COLE,    WILLIAM    M.,    Surgeon,   Dec.   31,    '62,   Medical    Director 

office,  Chattanooga.     Jan.    19,  '63,    left  the  command  with  Sur- 

geon A.  J.  Foard. 
COLE,  AUGUSTUS  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  i3th  Arkan- 

sas.    Left  in  Richmond,  Ky.,  Nov.  20,  '62.     Left  Richmond,  Ky., 

April  13,  '63.     Was  imprisoned  at  Camp  Chase  from  April  i8th 

to  May  I4th.     Resignation  accepted  May  23. 
CROSS,  WILLIAM  C.,  Surgeon,  com'd3o,  '61.     Dec.  31,  '62,  32nd  Mis- 

sissippi Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '63,  no  change,  March  31,  '63,  32d  and 

45th  Mississippi   Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T.,   April  22,  '63, 

ordered   to  report  to  Surgeon  S.    H.  Stout,  Chattanooga,    May 

31,   '63,   Ringgold,  Ga. 
CONALLY,  D.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Gate   City  Hos- 

pital, Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  Jan.    31,  '62,  Fair  Ground  Hospital,   Atlanta, 

Ga.,    May  7,  '63,  relieved  by  Secretary  of  War,  ordered  to  report 

to  Colonel  i4th  Georgia  Regiment. 
COFFMAN,  BENJAMIN   F.,  detailed  Dec.  31,  '62,7th  Arkansas.     Re- 

turned to  ranks. 
COTTMAN,  THOMAS  T.,  Surgeon.     Passed  Board  Nov.  24,  '62,  Nov. 

30,  '62,  Russell's  Alabama  Cavalry,  4th  Alabama  Cavalry,  March 

31,  '63,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  April  15,  '63. 

COWAN,  J.  B.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  25,  '62,  Nov.  30,  '62. 
Forrest's  Cavalry,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  July  8,  '63,  Aug.  31,  '63, 
Cleburne's  Division  Hospital,  Oct.  31,  '63  unattached. 

CORE,  JESSE  G.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  May  30,  '63, 
to  rank  from  Nov.  26,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg.  Passed 
Board  Nov.  26,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Holman's  Battalion  Cavalry, 
Headquarters  A.  T.,  March  25,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  Gene- 
ral Forrest. 

CROSS,  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  April  29,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
3ist  Arkansas  Regiment,  May  9,  '63,  transferred  to  Mississippi. 
Dismissed  by  Court  Martial.  In  consideration  of  previous  good 
conduct  restored  by  Secretary  War. 
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CUNNINGHAM,  J.  L.,  surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  July 
12,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  27,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '63,  28th  Alabama 
Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '64,  28th  Alabama  Regiment,  Feb.  29,  '64, 
April  30,  '64,  28th  Alabama  Regiment. 

CROSS,  BENJAMIN  F.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Shelby ville,  June 
5,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '62,  i4th  Georgia  Battalion  Cavalry,  Feb.  28,  '63, 
I4th  Alabama  Battalion  Cavalry,  June  6,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Wheeler,  yth  Alabama  Cavalry.  Appointed  to  rank  Dec. 
20,  '62,  reported  to  Medical  Director,  April  30,  '64,  yth  Alabama 
Regiment. 

CURREY,  GEO.  WASHINGTON,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War  to  rank  May  14,  "62.  Dec.  31,  Catoosa  Springs,  Jan.  31,  '63, 
Ringgold,  Ga.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Aug.  13,  '63. 
Feb.  i,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Feb.  17,  '64,  re- 
signed. 

CUNNINGHAM,  W.  ASHLEY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Ket- 
chum's  Battery,  Feb.  28,  '63,  Garrity's  Battery,  May  19,  '63, 
assigned  to  igth  Alabama  Regiment,  by  order  General  Withers. 
Feb.  29,  '64,  igth  Alabama  Regiment  (sick). 

CRUTCHER,  T.  P.,  Surgeon,  Richmond,  Jan.  22,  '63.  Dropped 
from  the  rolls  by  order  Secretary  of  War. 

CUSTER,  H.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Resignation  accepted  by  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Richmond,  Sept.  3,  '62. 

CURD,  J.  R.,  contract  $100,  made  by  Surgeon-General,  assigned 
to  duty  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  29,  '63.  March  31,  '63,  Gate  City 
Hospital. 

CURRY,  J.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Oct.  31,  '63,  9th  Georgia  Bat- 
talion Artillery. 

CURREY,  RICHARD,  O.,  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  28,  1816. 
Graduated  in  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  University  of  East  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  and  in  Shelby 
Medical  College,  at  Nashville.  Practiced  medicine  in  Knoxville, 
and  conducted  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences,  was  Surgeon  of  63d  Tennessee  Regiment,  was  after- 
wards in  charge  of  Hospitals  at  Cleaveland  and  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Abingdon,  Va.,  and  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  where  he  died,  on  duty,  in 
February,  '65. 

CURREY,  G.  W.,  born  at  Nashville,  Sept.  13,  1823.  Graduated  in 
medicine  at  Nashville,  was  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Hospitals  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Ringgold  and  Newman,  Ga.  Practiced  many 
years  in  Nashville,  Tenn,  where  he  died,  January,  1886. 
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CURREY,  J.  H.,  was  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  20,  1831. 
Graduated  in  medicine  at  Nashville.  Tenn.  Served  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  with  the  gth  Georgia  Battalion  of  Artillery,  and  was  on 
duty  in  Hospitals  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  at  close  of  the  war. 

CARLIN,  R.  F.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  Aug.  25, 
'63,  to  rank  from  June  30,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Columbus,  Miss., 
June  30,  '62,  May  31,  '64,  5th  Confederate  Regiment. 

CRAWFORD,  J.  F. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  18,  '62.  Passed  Board  at 
Chattanooga  Aug  16,  '62,  May  31,  '64,  8th  Mississippi  Regiment. 
Resigned  May  5,  1864. 

CALLOWAY,  J.  J.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville,  May  25, 
'63,  May  31,  '64,  37th  Georgia  Regiment. 

CHAFFERS,  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  from  Aug.  '63.  May  31,  '64,  2d  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

CATCHINGS,  T.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  39th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment. 

CANFIELD,  A.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  35th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

CAMERON,  A.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  4th  Arkansas 
Regiment. 

CARTER,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  26th  Alabama 
Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T. ,  Tupelo,  Miss. ,  June  19,  '65. 

CRAIG,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  4th  Louisiana  Regi- 
ment. 

CALHOUN,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  2nd  Mississippi 
Cavalry. 

CARR,  G.  W.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  56th  Alabama 
Cavalry. 

CALVERT,  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  from  Nov.  24,  '62,  July  31,  '64,  3Oth  Alabama 
Regiment,  Oct.  13,  Resaca,  Ga. 

CARTER,  J.  A.,  Surgeon,  Aug.  31,  '64,  ist  Georgia  Regiment,  S.  L. 
Remained  with  Regiment  in  Georgia. 

GUMMING,  H.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  May  31,  '64,  63d  Georgia 
Regiment.  Ordered  to  report  for  30  days  to  Brigadier-General 
Fry,  commanding  Post  at  Augusta. 

CLUCK,  N.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  16,  '64.  Ordered  to  re- 
port to  Colonel  M.  H.  Cofer,  Provost  Marshall-General,  A.  T. 

GLOWER,  W.  P.,  Surgeon,  May  31,  '64,  Senior  Surgeon  Steven's 
Brigade,  29th  Georgia  Regiment. 
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COLGIN,  G.  J.,  Surgeon.  Appointed  by  Secretary  War  to  rank 
from  May  16,  '62,  passed  Board  at  Mobile,  May  7,  '62.  May  31, 
'64,  Senior  Surgeon  Baker's  Brigade,  4Oth  Alabama  Regiment, 
August  31,  '64,  transferred. 

COCHRAN,  W.  A.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  June  2, 
'63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  25.  '62.  Passed  Board  Nov.  25,  '62. 
May  31,  '64,  24th  Alabama  Regiment. 

COFFMAN,  S.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War 
to  rank  from  June  27,  '62.  May  31,  '64,  5ist  Alabama  Cavalry, 
Oct.,  transferred  to  Conscript  Bureau. 

COLE,  W.  M.,  Surgeon,  Aug.  31,  '64,  6th  Kentucky  Regiment. 
Aug.  7,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant-General  Hardee, 
Sept.  14,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

COULSON,  P.  D. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  '64,  i2th  Mississippi 
Cavalry. 

CROWELL,  B.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept  30,  '64,  36th  Alabama 
Regiment,  Sept.  22,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant-General 
Lee. 

CHRISTMAS,  H.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  4oth  Missis- 
sippi Regiment. 

CRYMES,  A.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War  to 
rank  from  Aug.  16,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga,  Aug.  16, 
'62.  May  31,  '64,  39th  Alabama  Regiment. 

DARLING,  H.  M.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  July  10, 
'63,  to  rank  June  i,  '6i,to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout  Jan.  28,  '64.  Jan. 
29,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Hindman,  Command- 
ing Corps.  Jan.  31,  '64,  to  April  30,  '64,  52d  Georgia  Regiment. 

DANIELS,  FERD.  E. ,  Surgeon,  P.  A.  C.  S.,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  July  8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Foard's 
Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Dec.  I,  '62,  Judge- Advocate  Court-Mar- 
tial temp.,  Jan,  31,  '63,  Post-Surgeon,  office  Chattanooga,  March 
23.  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Feb.  28,  '63,  Office 
Post-Surgeon,  Chattanooga. 

DASHIELL,  R.  R.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Dec.  4,  '61,  6th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, Senior-Surgeon  3d  Brigade  Cheatham's  Division,  Dec.  31, 
'62,  6th  Tennessee.  Dropped  from  roll  by  order  Secretary  of  War. 

DANCE,  S.  E.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Oct.  14, 
'62,  to  rank  July  25,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  8th  Tennessee  Regiment, 
Oct.  31,  '63,  8th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Passed  Board  at  Rich- 
mond, March  '62,  Nov.  30,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  8th  Tennessee 
Regiment. 
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DARRINGTON,  ROBERT,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov. 
27,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  3d  Alabama  Cavalry,  July  31,  '63,  Martin's 
Division  Hospital,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  June  2,  '63  to 
rank  Nov.  27,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bragg.  Aug.  31, 
'63,  3rd  Alabama  Cavalry.  April  30,  '64,  Martin's  Division  Hos- 
pital. 

DRAKE,  WILLIAM  G. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Dec  3, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Montgomery  Artillery  (King's  Battery,  Whar- 
ton's  Brigade),  April  i,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Breckin- 
ridge ;  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bragg. 

DAVIS,  WILLIAM  LEWIS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
July  29,  '62,  to  rank  July  29,  '62.  Ordered  to  report  to  General 
Mercer.  Passed  Board  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  March  10,  '62.  Aug. 
31,  '63,  25th  Georgia  Regiment,  October  31,  '63,  to  April  30,  .'64, 
25th  Georgia  Regiment. 

DARBEY  JOHN  T.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Chief  Surgeon  Hood's 
Division. 

DARBY,  C.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Pioneer  and  Sig- 
nal Corps,  March  31,  '64,  and  April  30,  '64,  Hood's  escort. 

DAVIS,  J.  [.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  15th  Alabama  Regiment. 

DAVIS,  N.  A.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  April  14, 
'63,10  rank  Nov.  12, '62.  Reported  from  Army  of  Mississippi  Sept. 
3,  '63;  Sept.  3,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Hill. 

DAVIS,  J.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63.  Oct.  31,  '63,  soth  Georgia 
Regiment. 

DAVIS,  B.  H.,  Detail,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Oct.  6,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  Colonel  D.  H.  Allison  as  detailed  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Nov.  30,  '63,  Allison's  Squadron,  March  31,  '64,  Allison's  Squad- 
ron. 

DALE,  W.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  May  9,  '62.  Reported  to  General  Bragg, 
Oct.  17,  '63.  Says  has  been  on  duty  with  42d  Alabama  Regiment, 
Forney's  Division,  Department  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana. 
Headquarters  A.  T. ,  Oct.  19,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  General 
Longstreet,  for  duty  with  Walker's  Division.  Oct.  31,  '63,  to 
Nov.  30,  '63,  1 6th  South  Carolina  Regiment. 

DRAPER,  NICHOLAS  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary War,  Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  from  Oct.  17,  '63,  A.  and  I.  G.  O., 
Richmond,  Oct.  22,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical- 
Director.  July  1 6,  '64,  reports  himself  sick  at  Lacy's  Springs, 
Alabama,  March  31,  '64,  24th  Battalion  Alabama  Cavalry. 
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DAY,  S.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War  to  rank  from 
Sept.  18,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  5th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  April  30, 
"64,  5th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

DE  YAMPERT,  THOS.  JEFFERSON  LAFAYETTE,  Surgeon,  appointed 
by  Secretary  War,  June  12,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  30,  '62. 
Passed  Board  at  Charleston,  Dec.  30,  '62,  Dec.  31,  '62,  on  duty 
at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  Jan.  15,  '63,  Rome,  Ga.,  Jan.  31,  '63,  on  leave 
'til  May  20,  '63.  Sept.  21,  '63,  reported  to  Medical-Director  on 
battle- field.  Placed  on  duty  with  Field  Hospitals  at  Snodgrass 
and  Cloudes,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Medical  Directors  office,  Feb.  12,  '64, 
Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  Ga.,  March  21,  '64,  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Hood  for  duty  with  25th  Alabama  Regiment. 

DE  ARRAGON,  R.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War,  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  August  21,  '62,  as  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, Qth  Texas  Regiment.  Passed  Board  April  30,  '63,  at 
Chattanooga,  as  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  A.  T.,  May  10,  '63, 
assigned  as  Surgeon  Qth  Texas.  Transferred  with  command  to 
Department  Mississippi. 

DE  LOACH,  ALFRED  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  Dec.  3,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  32d  Mississippi  Regiment, 
March  31, '63,  32d  and  45th  Mississippi.  Division  Hospital,  War- 
trace.  Appointed  by  Secretary  War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from 
Dec.  3,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg,  June  31,  '63.  Unattached, 
July  31,  '63.  2d  Tennessee  Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dal- 
ton, March  14,  '64. 

DELANEY,  W.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Dec.  8,  '62. 
Dec.  3,  '62,  4th  Tennessee  Regiment  Cavalry,  Feb.  3,  '63,  left  at 
Fort  Donelson.  Appointed  by  Secretary  War,  Sept.  n,  '61,  to 
rank  from  Sept.  17,  '61.  Oct.  31,  '63,  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 
July  24,  '63,  rejected  by  Board  for  promotion.  Feb.  29,  '64, 
April  30,  '64,  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

DEVOTEE,  J.  H.,  contract  by  J.  P.  Logan,  Post  Surgeon,  Nov.  17, 
'62,  at  $80.  Contract  closed  Dec.  3,  '62. 

DELANEY,  JOSEPH  E.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Murfreesboro 
Dec  8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  igth  Tennessee  Regiment,  March  14, 
sent  to  General  Hospital,  sick.  Returned  April  24,  '63,  Head- 
quarters A.  T.,  Dec.  28,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Sept.  n,  '61,  to  rank  from  Sept.  n,  '61. 

DE  BERRY,  M.  L.,  Surgeon,  Oct.  29,  '61,  2d  Arkansas  Regiment, 
Dec.  31,  '62,  2d  Arkansas  Regiment.  May  9,  '63  Tr.  Depart. 

Miss, 
is 
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DEAN,  W.  E.,  contract.  Appointed  by  order  of  Secretary  War. 
Contract  by  Surgeon- General  Dec.  6,  '62. 

DENNIS,  F.  M.,  contract  $80  to  $100  made  by  J.  P.  Logan  Jan  10, 
'63.  Jan.  '63  Sick  Trains.  Feb.  28,  '63,  ambulance.  Passed 
Board  at  Chattanooga  July  n,  '63,  Assistant  Surgeon  Headquar- 
ters A.  T.,  July  16,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout.  Ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  War  Sept.  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  July  u, 
'63,  to  report  to  Medical-Director. 

DREWRY,  N.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  duty  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Feb.  5,  '63,  Medical  College  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

DE  ROCHE,  FRANK  GRAINGER,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Aug.  31,  '63, 
1 6th  South  Carolina  Regiment,  absent  without  leave.  Reported 
Dec.  27,  '63,  to  Medical- Director,  A.  T.  Headquarters,  Dec.  30, 
'63,  Inspector  General's  office,  Richmond.  Dec.  8,  '63,  resigna- 
tion accepted  this  day. 

DE  GRAFFENREIDT,  E.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  4th 
Alabama  Regiment.  Left  with  wounded  at  Williamsport,  Md. 
Reported  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  Dec.  17,  '63,  without  written  orders. 

DENSON,  CALLY  ADRIAN,  Assistant  Surgeon.  September  30,  unat- 
tached. Nov.  30,  '63,  47th  Georgia.  Ascertained  to  be  a  volunteer. 

DENT,  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Sept.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Sept.  4,  '62.  Sept.  30,  '63, 
ist  Battalion  Georgia  Sharpshooters,  Headquarters  A.  T. ,  Oct. 
26,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '63,  ist  Battalion  Georgia  Sharpshooters.  Left 
command,  said  to  have  resigned. 

DEAKINS,  S.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond, 
Feb.  u,  '64.  Ordered  to  report  to  Medical-Director,  General 
Johnston's  Army,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  ordered  to  Major-General 
Stevenson's  Division  March  31,  '64.  39th  Georgia,  April  30,  '64. 

DICKINSON,  B.  F.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May 
30,  '63,  to  rank  from  3oth  October,  '62,  report  to  General  Bragg. 
Passed  Board  Dec.  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  I2th  Tennessee,  Nov.  30, 
'63,  1 2th  and  47th  Tennessee,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  March 
n,  '64. 

DIVINE,  KINSMAN  C,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  27th  Mississippi. 
Senior  Surgeon  3d  Brigade  Wither's  Division,  Headquarters  A. 
T.  May  31,  '63,  relieved  from  duty  with  27th  Mississippi  and 
assigned  as  Surgeon  in  charge  Hospital,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  May 

3L  '63. 

DIXON,  JOHN,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  2d  Alabama  Bat- 
talion, Oct.  31,  '63,  no  change. 
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DISMUKES,  J.  L.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Dec.  10,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'61,  Tullahoma  Division  Hospital,  Jan.  31,  '63,  "Floater,"  Feb. 
28,  '63,  Tullahoma  Hospital.  Appointed  by  Secretary  War,  May 
30,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  10,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg 
Aug.  31,  '63,  Division  Hospital,  Sept.  30,  '63.  Oct.  31,  '63,  un- 
attached, Dec.  31,  Cleburne's  Division  Hospital,  Feb,  29,  '64,  33d 
Alabama  Regiment. 

DISMUKES,  T.  T. 

DILLARD,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  16,  '62,  to  report  to  Surgeon- 
General.  Ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical-Director,  and 
by  him  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson,  commanding  6th  Texas 
Infantry,  for  temporary  duty.  May  16,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
F.  A.  Ross,  Medical-Director. 

DIXON,  Jos.  EDWARD,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Aug.  26,  '63,  to  rank  from  July  24,  '63,  reported  to  Medical-Di- 
rector. Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga,  July  24,  '63,  Headquarters 
A.  T.  July  25,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Hill.  July  31, 
'63,  igth  and  24th  Arkansas  Regiment,  Nov.  30,  '63,  2d,  isth, 
24th  Arkansas  Regiments,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton.  April  9, 
'64,  relieved  from  duty  with  2d  and  24th  Arkansas  Regiments, 
and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Wheeler  for  duty  with  gth  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry.  April  30,  '64,  gth  Tennessee  Battalion  Cavalry. 

DOWSING,  JOHN  W.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4131  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, transferred  to  Stevenson's  Division. 

DONELSON,  B.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  29,  '62, 
1 5th  Arkansas  Regiment.  April  30,  '63,  I3th  and  I5th  Arkansas 
Regiments.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank 
from  Nov.  29,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg.  Aug.  31,  '63,  5th 
and  1 3th  Arkansas  Regiments,  Nov.  30,  '63,  Headquarters  A.  T. 

DODGE,  THADDEUS  LEWIS,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  21,  '63,  reported  to 
General  B.  B.  Passed  Board  Nov.  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4th 
Kentucky  Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  Ga.,  Feb.  12, 
'64.  April  30,  '64,  4th  Kentucky  Regiment. 

DOYLE,  I.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept  30,  '63,  2d  South  Carolina 
Regiment. 

DUNCAN,  WILLIAM,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63.  4th  Alabama 
Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63. 

DRUMMOND,  W.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63.  Oct.  31, 
'63,  3d  South  Carolina  Regiment. 
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DUNLAP,  ALPHEUS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  from  Dec.  26,  '61,  exchanged  Dec.  30,  '62,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  Aug.  19,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Polk.  Jan.  1 6,  "63,  ordered  by  Surgeon  Flewellen  to  report  to 
Surgeon  Stout,  Chattanooga,  and  placed  on  duty  at  Ringgold, 
Ga.,  Jan.  22,  '63,  Headquarters  A.  T.  May  30,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  Stovall's  Brigade  Hospital. 
Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Aug.  25,  "63,  to  rank  from  Aug. 
1 8,  '62.  Oct  31,  '63,  4th  Florida  Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T., 
Dec.  5,  '63.  April  30,  '64,  ist  and  4th  Florida.  Surgeon  Dun- 
lap  received  two  appointments,  date  and  rank  different.  He  re- 
tained the  oldest  and  returned  the  other  to  Surgeon-General. 

DUVALL,  J.  P.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
from  April  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  resigned,  near  Tallahasse, 
Hodgson  Hill,  April  10,  '63.  Resignation  accepted  by  President. 

DUNGAN,  D.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanoo- 
ga July  9,  '63,  as  Surgeon  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  April 
17,  '62,  to  take  rank  from  Jan.  12,  '62.  ist  Tennessee  Regiment 
Cavalry,  Headquarters,  A.  T.,  July  ro,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to 
General  Forrest  as  Surgeon  ist  Tennessee  Regiment.  Appointed 
Surgeon  by  Secretary  of  War  April  25,  '63,  to  rank  from  July  9, 
'63,  report  to  Medical-Director  Sept.  30,  '63.  April  30,  '64,  ist 
Tennessee. 

DAVIDSON,  J.  T.,  Surgeon.     June  30,  '64,  49th  Alabama  Regiment. 

DUPREE,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  Bannthan's  Bat- 
tery, Oct.,  1864,  Pointe  Couppiee  Battery. 

DUNN,  J.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  from  Dec.  22,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Richmond,  Dec.  19,  '62. 
Sept.  30,  '63,  42d  Georgia  Regiment,  March  31,  '64,  52d  Georgia, 
April  30,  '64,  Pioneer  Corps,  Stevenson's  Division. 

DUNN,  R.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
April  14,  '63,  to  rank  from  that  date.  Passed  Board  at  Vicks- 
burg  April  14,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '63,  46th  Mississippi.  January, 
transferred  with  command  from  Department. 

DUNN,  JACOB  F.,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond,  Jan.  n,  '64.  Or- 
dered to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical-Director,  Headquarters, 
Dalton.  Jan.  20,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Cheat- 
ham,  com'dg  corps  for  assignment.  Jan.  31,  '64,  58th  and  6oth 
North  Carolina.  May  31,  64,  Surgeon  Griffin  reports  him  absent, 
supposes  him  captured  ;  returned  Jan.  I2th.  Nov.  i, '64,  left  with 
Corps'  Hospital  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 
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DUNLAP,  R.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63.  Oct.  31  '63,  8th 
South  Carolina  Regiment. 

DUXALL,  B.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  A.  T.  Oct.  31, 
"63.  S.  O.  No.  264.  Granted  leave  for  thirty  days. 

DOUGLASS,  P.  W.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  2d  Georgia  State  Line. 
Sept.  16,  sent  to  Hospital  sick,  Oct.  command  to  State  of  Georgia. 

DYSART,  B.  G.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  3d  and  5th  Missouri  Regi- 
ments, Senior  Surgeon  Cockrell's  Brigade,  Dec.  '64,  left  with 
wounded  at  Franklin. 

EVANS,  FAULKNER  HEARD,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  July  5,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Post-Surgeon,  Dalton, 
Ga.  Ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Feb.  28, '63,  March  31, 
'63.  April  30,  '63,  May  31,  '63,  no  change. 

EVANS,  JOHN  B,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga 
Aug.  i  '63.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Butler's  Regiment  Cavalry,  April  30,  '63, 
ist  Kentucky,  Oct.  2,  '63,  captured.  Exchanged  and  reported  to 
Medical-Director,  Dec.  2,  '63.  Oct.  31,  '63,10  April  30,  '64,  ist 
Kentucky  Cavalry. 

EVANS,  R.  M. ,  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond,  May  15,  '63. 
Ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical- Director. 

EVANS,  GEORGE  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  2ist  Aug.  '62,  to  report  to  Brax- 
ton  Bragg.  Aug.  31,  '63,  Freeman's  Battery. 

EVANS,  JAMES,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  to  Oct.  31,  '63,  3d  South 
Carolina  Regiment. 

EVE,  PAUL  F.,  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Gate  City  Hos- 
pital, May  31,  '63.  No  change. 

EDELEN,  J.  B. ,  contract  made  by  General  Morgan  June  15,  '62. 
June  15,  '62,  Acting  Medical  Purveyor,  Headquarters  A.  T.  May 
7,  '63,  acting  as  Medical  Purveyor,  Wheeler's  Cavalry  Corps. 
Relieved  as  Medical  Purveyor  and  ordered  to  report  to  his  com- 
mand. Aug.  31,  '63,  to  April  30,  64,  4th  Georgia  Cavalry. 

ESTES.  HENDERSON,  Surgeon.    Sept.  30,  '64,  3d  Mississippi. 

ERSKINE,  ALBERT  R.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  25,  62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  5th  Tennessee.  Left  in  Murfreesboro  Feb.  19,  '63,  granted 
leave,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  30,  '63,  to  rank 
from  25th  Nov.  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg.  June  30,  '63,  35th 
Tennessee,  report  to  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Aug.  18,  '63.  Ordered 
to  report  to  General  Hill.  Aug.  31,  '63,45th  Alabama  Regiment, 
September  30,  '63,  Medical  Inspector,  Cleburne's  Division,  Nov. 
30,  '63.  Unattached  Dec.  30,  '63.  April  30,  '64,  45th  Alabama. 
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ELLISON,  F.  C.,-  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  to  Oct.  30,  '63,  2d 
Georgia  Regiment. 

ERSKINE,  ALEXANDER,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
May  30,  '63,  to  rank  from  i6th  Nov.  '62  report  to  General  Bragg. 
Passed  Board  Dec.  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  2d  Tennessee,  Headquarters 
A.  T.,  April  17,  '63.  July  21,  '63,  relieved  with  2d  Tennessee 
Regiment  and  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

ERWIN,  GEORGE  THEOPH.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board.  Dec. 
10,  '62,  8th  Arkansas.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  June  2,  '63, 
to  rank  from  2Qth  Sept.  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg  Nov.  30, 
'63.  April  30,  '64,  8th  and  gth  Arkansas. 

ERSKINE,  JOHN  HENRY,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Murfreesboro 
Nov.  29,  '62,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Nov.  28,  '62,  to 
rank  from  same.  Dec.  24,  '62,  Medical-Inspector,  Cleburne's 
Division.  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond,  March  30,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  Surgeon  Flewellen,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Oct.  6,  '63, 
assigned  as  Medical -Director  Hill's  Corps.  Oct.  15,  '64,  assigned 
as  Medical-Director  General  Hindman's  Corps. 

EVELAND,  ERAS.  D.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  2,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  3d  Alabama  Cavalry.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
May  30,  '63,  to  rank  from  ist  Nov.  '62.  Reported  to  General 
Bragg  May  31,  '63,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Aug.  4,  63.  Nov.  6,  '63, 
relieved  with  3d  Alabama  and  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

ESKRIDGE,  THOMAS,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  from  5th  Aug.  63.  Passed  Board  at 
Chattanooga  Aug.  5,  '63.  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Aug.  8,  '63,  or- 
dered to  report  to  General  Wheeler  for  assignment  in  Wheeler's  Di- 
vision on  duty  at  Chickamauga  Oct.  28.  March  31,  '64,  3d  Con- 
federate Cavalry. 

ERVING,  ANDREW,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  from  Jan.  2,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Richmond  Jan.  Nov.  30, 
63,  48th  Tennessee,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  G?.,  Jan.  '64, 
transferred  from  command  with  Quarles'  Brigade. 

EDMONSTON,  THOMAS  T.,  Acting  Surgeon.  Rejected  by  Medical 
Board  at  Murfreesboro  and  dropped  by  order  General  Bragg. 

ECKFORD,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  Jan.  28,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  College  Hospital, 
Murfreesboro,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Hurricane  Springs  Hospital,  Sept. 
31,  '63,  6th  Kentucky  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '64,  4th  Kentucky 
Regiment.  Passed  Board  at  Columbus  June  '62,  Headquarters 
A.  T.,  Dec.  29,  '63.  April  30,  '64,  Bates'  Escort. 
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*£i.r>RiDGE,  E.  J.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Cobb's  Georgia  Legion, 
Headquarters  A.  T.,  Oct.  19,  '63.  Relieved  with  Cobb'sGeorgia 
Legion  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Howell  Cobb. 

EDMONDS,  W.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  Oct.  31,  '63,  63d 
Tennessee  Regiment. 

EVANS,  A.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  2d  Alabama  Cav- 
alry. 

ELLIOTT,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  ist  Georgia 
Regiment. 

ELKINS,  T.   B.,  Surgeon.     June  30,  '64,  56th  Alabama  Cavalry. 

FLAKE,  JAMES  JEFFERSON,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at 
Chattanooga,  May  7,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical- 
Director.  May  ir,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Wheeler,  July  30,  '63,  3d  Alabama  Cavalry,  March  30,  '64,  3d 
Alabama  Cavalry.  Court-martialed  in  Tennessee  and  released. 

FARMER,  S.  J.,  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  I5th  Georgia  Regiment. 

FRANKLIN,  JOEL  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War  to  rank  April  4,  '63.  Passed  Board  April  3,  '63.  Oct.  31, 
'63,  to  April  30,  '64,  56th  Georgia  Regiment. 

FLAKE,  C.  BENJAMIN,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War  to  rank  July,  '62,  reported  to  Colonel  Dowdell.  Passed 
Board  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Sept.  9,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  to  April  30, 
'64,  37th  Alabama  Regiment. 

FLEWELLEN,  ED.  ARCHELAUS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War  to  rank  May  16,  '61.  Assigned  Assistant  Medical- Director 
June  28,  '62.  Dec.  23,  '63,  appointed  Medical-Director,  Depart- 
ment No.  2,  Feb.  29,  '64,  Medical-Director,  office  Richmond. 
Ordered  to  report  to  A.  J.  Foard,  Mar.  n,  '64. 

FENNER,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted),  com'd  Sept.  25,  '61. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  6th  Tennessee  Regiment,  May  16,  '63,  passed  Board 
at  Shelby ville  as  Surgeon.  Appointed  by  Secretary  War,  June 
2,  '63,  to  rank  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dec.  7,  '62,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  General  Bragg,  August  12,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gene- 
ral Polk  as  Surgeon,  from  May  16,  '63.  Oct.  31,  '63,  to  Jan.  31. 
64,  6th  and  9th  Tennessee  Regiments. 

FLETCHER,  JNO.  S.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  Tupelo,  July  15,  '62, 
com'd  Assistant  Surgeon  Nov.  13,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62,  25th  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  as  Surgeon  (Murfreesboro).  Jan  15,  '64,  ordered 
to  report  to  Major-General  Cheatham,  Jan.  31,  '64,  45th  Ten- 
nessee and  Neuman's  Battalion,  April  30,  '64,  45th  Tennessee  and 
23d  Tennessee  Battalions. 
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FRANCIS,  M.  W.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  sist  Alabama  Cavalry, 
March  31,  '64,  April  30,  '64,  5ist  Alabama  Cavalry. 

FERRELL,  FRANK  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  27, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  37th  Mississippi  Regiment,  March  31,  '63, 
34th  Mississippi  Regiment.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  Nov.  27,  '62,  to  report  to  General  Bragg.  Oct.  31,  '63, 
34th  Mississippi  Regiment,  captured,  Lookout,  Nov.  24,  '63. 

FREEMAN,  L.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Shelbyville, 
May  26,  '63,  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical  Director.  Ordered 
to  report  to  General  Hardee.  June  30,  '63,  32d  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, April  30,  '64,  32d  Tennessee  Regiment. 

FENNER,  D.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Feb.  2,  '62,  to  rank  Feb.  2,  '62,  passed  Board  at  Columbus 
July,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  Fenner's  Battery,  April  30,  '64,  Eld- 
ridge's  Battalion. 

FREEMAN,  E.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  30,  '64,  37th  Missis- 
sippi Regiment. 

FRIERSON,  S.  W.,  Surgeon.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Apl. 
17,  '62,  to  rank  Jan.  14,  '62,  report  to  General  Beauregard.  Ex- 
amined, Nashville,  com'd  April  17,  '62,  A.  J.  F«  Assigned  Post 
Surgeon,  Columbia,  by  General  Bragg,  Dec.  9,  '62.  Aug.  31, 
'63,  Medical  Inspector  Forrest's  Cavalry,  Aug.  4,  '63,  resigned. 

FIELDS,  S.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Philip's  Georgia 
Legion,  captured  Dec.  3,  '63,  at  Loudon,  reported  Jan.  i,  '64. 

FISK,  THEOPHILUS  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  enlisted.  Sept.  30,  '63, 
ist  Tennessee  Battalion.  Dropped  from  returns  of  Surgeon  J.  A. 
Bowers. 

FINLEY,  W.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  43d  Tennessee 
Regiment. 

FRIEND,  N.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Feb.  5,  '62, 
to  rank  Oct«  26,  '61.  Passed  Board  at  Mobile,  Jan.  15,  '64. 
Ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  S.  H.  Stout,  Medical  Director  of 
Hospitals. 

Fox,  JAMES  OTEY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  Aug.  22,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Dalton,  Ga., 
Aug.  26,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Withers,  July 
22,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Captain  Deeux,  Bragg's  Escort,  Jan. 
31,  '64,  General  Johnston's  Escort. 

Fox,  HENRY  THOMAS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War, 
Sept,  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  30,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical- Di- 
rector. May  31,  '63,  Duke's  Regiment  Cavalry. 
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FROMM,  L.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board,  com'd  to  rank  July  15,  '62. 
Sept.  2,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Polk,  Dec.  31,  '62,  8th 
Mississippi  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  to  Jan.  31,  '64,  8th  Mississippi 
Regiment.  Ordered  to  report  to  General  Hood,  Washington 
Artillery,  March  16,  '64.  April  30,  '64,  General  Shoup's  Head- 
quarters. 

FOREMAN,  ARTHUR  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  Sept.  29,  '63,  report  to  General 
Bragg.  Passed  Board  Dec.  8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Wright's  Bat- 
tery, Sept.  30,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  2d  Kentucky  Regiment. 

FORD,  PETER  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Bowling 
Green,  Feb.  3,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  to  Nov.  30,  '63,  Calvert's  Bat- 
tery, Dec.  31,  '63,  Key's  Battery,  April  30,  '64,  Hotchkiss'  Bat- 
tery. 

FOSTER,  ROBERT  C.,  contract  (promoted),  passed  Board  at  Chat- 
tanooga April  1 8,  '63,  as  Surgeon,  made  by  S.  H.  Stout,  Nov. 
16,  '62,  $80,  Acting  as  Post-Surgeon,  Catoosa  Springs.  Ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  July  17,  '63. 

FONTAINE,  R.  A.,  contract  $80,  $100,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan  Nov. 
3,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  3,  '63,  Empire  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

FORBES,  JAMES  W.,  Surgeon.     Resigned. 

FOSTER,  THOMAS  W.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  25,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  Colonel  Clark's  Cavalry.  Appointed  by  President  March 
J9.  '63,  to  rank  Oct.  31,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Brigadier- 
General  Morgan.  Dropped  from  the  rolls. 

Fox,  SAMUEL  IRVING,  contract  $80  made  by  Surgeon  Pimm  Dec. 
30,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Rome,  Ga.,  April  31,  '63,  contract  closed. 

Fox,  C.  F. ,  contract  made  by  General  Morgan  Feb.  i,  '63.  Feb. 
28,  '63,  2d  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

FOSTER,  F.,  Surgeon,  commissioned  to  rank  Sept.  15,  '62.  Feb. 
28,  '63,  Cluk's  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

FROST,  JOHN,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Sept.  i,  '62,  at  Mo- 
bile, Nov.  24,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Flewellen,  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Chattanooga,  on  duty  5th  Georgia  Regiment  by  Senior- 
Surgeon  Hunt,  Feb.  29,  '64,  5th  Georgia  Regiment.  Died  March 
30,  '64. 

FOSTER,  THOS.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  July  31,  '63,  6th,  loth, 
i5th  Texas  Regiment,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond.  Aug.  8,  '63 
ordered  to  be  dropped  from  the  rolls,  having  failed  to  pass  Board. 
March  31,  '64,  loth  Texas  Regiment. 
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FOREMAN,  HOWELL  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  March  6, 
63,  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Ordered  to  report  to  Medical-Director 
Crowell,  April  19,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical-Director 
Flewellen,  38th  Alabama  Regiment.  Ordered  to  report  to  com'd 
officer  Cumming's  Brigade,  June  30,  '63,  38th  Alabama.  Ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  March  6,  '63,  reported  to 
Medical- Director.  April  30,  64,  38th  Alabama  Regiment. 

FOARD,  J.  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Headquarters  District  Gulf. 
May  18,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  A.  J.  F.,  Medical-Director, 
Headquarters  A.  T.  May  24,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hallonquist  for  assignment  in  Reserve  Artillery. 
Relieved  with  Reserve  Artillery  and  ordered  to  report  to  B.  H. 
Ruttan,  in  charge  Hospital  Tullahoma.  June  30,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  Medical-Director,  A.  J.  Foard.  July  13,  '63,  April  30, 
'64,  Selden's  Battery. 

FOWLER,  A.  S.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  May  29, 
'62,  to  rank  from  March  24,  '62,  reported  to  Medical-Director. 
Sept.  30,  '63,  39th  Georgia  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  39th  Georgia 
Regiment. 

FORD,  CORNELIUS  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond. 
Oct.  31,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical  Director, 
Headquarters  A.  T.  Dec.  4,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Cheatham  for  assignment  to  Walker's  Division.  Dec.  31,  '63, 
April  30,  '64,  ist  Battalion  Georgia  Sharpshooters. 

FULLER,  EDWARD,  contract  $80.  Contract  made  by  Surgeon  P. 
B.  Scott,  at  Murfreesboro,  Jan.  16,  '63,  and  approved  by  Surgeon- 
General,  as  per  letter  March  25,  '63.  Closed  March  13,  '63. 

FUQUA,  W.  M.,  Surgeon.  Sept  30,  '63,  yth  Florida  Regiment. 
Not  returned  for  Oct.,  command  being  inaccessible.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned. 

FRY,  JOHN  E.,  contract  made  by  Brigadier- General  Ledbetter,  April 
17,  '62,  at  $80.  Dec.  31,  Chattanooga,  May,  31,  '63,  no  change. 

FLYNT,  A.  B.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Nov.  20, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  loth  Texas,  transferred  with  command  to  De- 
partment Mississippi.  Aug.  31,  '63,  loth  Texas  Regiment. 

FRYER,  JOHN  F.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  May 
30,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  17,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg. 
Passed  Board  Dec.  8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  2Oth  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, June  30,  '63,  25th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  Divi- 
sion shipping  Hospital,  Dec.  31,  '63,  3Oth  Alabama  Regiment, 
Jan.  31,  '64,  April  30,  '64,  38th  Alabama  Regiment. 
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FARRIEL,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  6th  Georgia 
Cavalry,  October,  absent,  sick. 

FRANKLIN,  S.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  i4th  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Dec.  '64,  left  with  wounded  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 

FRANKLIN,  W.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  June  30,  64,  zd  and  6th  Mis- 
souri Regiment.  Nov.  '64,  left  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  with 
wounded. 

FIELD,  W.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  i2th  Louisiana 
Regiment. 

FERRELL,  H.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  ist  Mississippi 
Cavalry. 

FOARD,  A.  J.,  Surgeon,  Medical- Director  A.  T. ,  June  30,  '64.  As- 
signed to  duty  April,  '61,  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,as  Medical- Director  of 
Bragg's  command,  March  '62,  Medical -Director  of  army  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  continued  as  Medical- Director  of  Army  of  Missis- 
sippi until  General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  assigned  to  Commander  of 
War  Department  in  Dec.  '62,  when  he  was  made  Medical -Direc- 
tor of  his  command,  embracing  East  Tennessee  and  Bragg's  and 
Pemberton's  Divisions;  ordered  back  to  A.  T. ,  at  Dalton  Jan.  6, 
'64,  when  General  Johnston  took  his  command. 

FORD,  C.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  ist  Battalion  Sharp- 
shooters. 

FOWLER,  A.  S.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  29, 
'62,  to  rank  from  March  24,  '62.  May  31,  '64,  Senior  Surgeon 
Cumming's  Brigade,  3Qth  Georgia  Regiment. 

FONTAINE,  M.  R.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  i2th  Mississippi 
Cavalry. 

FURNISS,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  43d  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

FRYAR,  J.  F,,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  30,  '63, 
to  rank  from  iyth  April  '62.  Passed  Board  Dec.  8,  '62.  May  31, 
'64,  Senior  Surgeon  Clayton's  Brigade.  38th  Alabama  Regiment. 

GLANTY,  JULIUS,  contract  $80,  made  by  Surgeon  Stout  Jan.  i,  '63. 
Jan.  31,  '63.  Chattanooga.  Died  Feb.  10,  '63. 

GALT,  WILLIAM  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
June  13,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  19,  '62,  reported  to  General  A. 
Buford,  com'dto  rank  from  Sept.  2,  '62.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Butler's 
Regiment  Cavalry.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga,  Aug.  i,  '63. 
April  30,  '63,  ist  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Dec. 
5,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Wheeler  as  Chief  Surgeon 
Kelly's  Division. 
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GRAY,  JOHN  WADE,  Surgeon,  com'd  Oct.  n,  '61.  April  31,  '62, 
reported  at  Chattanooga,  Sept.  3,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Polk,  April  21,  '63,  reported  at  Medical- Director's  office,  Tulla- 
homa. 

GADDES,  THOS.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  30,  '63,  4th  Mississippi 
Cavalry. 

GAMBLING,  JOHN  W.,  contract  $80.  Contract  made  with  A.  H. 
Caldwell,  Colonel  commanding  Post,  April  15,  '63.  April  30  '63, 
May  31,  '63,  Rome.  Ga. 

GARNETT,  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
July  13,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  10,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical- 
Director  Ramsay.  Passed  Board  at  Richmond,  April  10,  '62. 
Sept.  30,  '63,  April  30,  '64,  54th  Virginia  Regiment. 

GALLAWAY,  N.  L. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg, 
May  16,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  42d  Georgia  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63, 
to  April  30,  '64,  43d  Georgia  Regiment. 

GAWAHL,  JOSEPH,  Surgeon.     Oct.  31,  '63,  yth  Georgia  Regiment. 

GILMORE,  J.  T. ,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Chief  Surgeon  McLawes 
Division.  Oct.  31,  '63,  no  change. 

GRIMBALL,  L.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond. 
Oct.  27,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical- Director,  re- 
ported Dec.  26,  '63,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Ordered  to  report  to 
General  Hindman,  commanding  Corps,  Dec.  31,  '63.  April  30, 
'64,  ist  and  3d  Florida  Regiments. 

GIBSON,  W.  C.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Oct.  20, 
'63,  to  rank  from  Sept.  22,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Macon,  Miss., 
Oct.  20,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '63,  35th  Mississippi  Regiment.  January, 
transferred  with  command  from  Department. 

GRIFFIN,  G.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond. 
March  17,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  A.  J.  F.  for  duty  with  3oth 
and  2oth  Louisiana  Regiments,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Ordered  to 
report  to  General  Hood,  March  31,  '64.  April  30,  '64,  32d  and 
58th  Alabama  Regiments. 

GRAHAM,  ISAAC  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  27,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Battalion  Sharpshooters,  Feb.  5,  '63,  absent  for 
thirty  days,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  June  17,  '63,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  2d  Nov.  '62,  reported  tc 
General  Bragg,  Oct.  31,  '63,  28th  Alabama  Regiment.  April 
30,  '64,  28th  Alabama. 

GAMBLE,  CAREY  B.,  Surgeon.  Post  Surgeon,  Ringgold,  Ga.,  Jan. 
6,  '62,  May  31,  '63. 
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GLADNEY,  SAMUEL  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dec.  31,  '62  (in  Ken- 
tucky) 24th  Mississippi.  Resignation  accepted  by  President  Jan. 
29,  '64.  Appointment  returned  to  Surgeon  Gawahl. 

GRAVES,  AMOS  LEROY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  28th  Nov.  '62,  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  Passed  Board  Nov.  28,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  5th  Arkan- 
sas, Jan.  31,  '62,  2d  Arkansas.  Ordered  to  report  to  General 
Pillow,  Sept.  3,  '63,  reported  from  Troy,  Ala. 

GRAVES,  WM.  LOMAX,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Dec.  6, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  6th  Arkansas,  April  30,  '63,  6th  and  yth  Arkan- 
sas Regiments,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  6th  Dec.  '62,  reported  to  General 
Bragg.  April  30,  '64,  6th  and  yth  Arkansas. 

GRANT,  JAMES  F.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Murfreesboro  Nov.  16, 
'62,  Sept.  2d  ordered  to  report  to  General  Van  Dorn  for  duty 
with  32d  Tennessee,  Jan.  3,  '64,  Senior  Surgeon  Brigade,  Head- 
quarters A.  T.,  Dalton.  April  30,  '64,  32d  Tennessee. 

GANNAWAY,  JOHN,  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  S.  O.,  No.  59,  dated 
Richmpnd  March  14,  '62.  Ordered  to  be  dropped  from  the  rolls 
by  Secretary  of  War. 

GARNET,  O.  V.,  contract  $80,  made  by  J.  L.  Moore  Oct.  n,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  31,  '63.  On  duty  at  Foard 
Hospital,  Chattanooga,  contract  closed  Jan.  10,  '62,  on  duty  by 
order  Surgeon  Foard  Feb.  28,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga 
May  6,  '63,  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  May  31,  '63,  Foard's  Hospital, 
Chattanooga,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  June  15,  '63.  Assignm't  of  A. 
J.  Foard  roth  Jan.  '63,  confirmed  and  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H. 
Stout,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton,  Ga.  May  i,  '64,  relieved 
and  ordered  to  report  to  Medical- Director,  A.  J.  F.  for  assignment. 

GRAHAM,  L.  J.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Jan.  i, 
'62.  July  31,  '62,  Senior  Surgeon  ist  Brigade  M'Cown's  Division, 
I4th  Texas,  March  12,  '63,  transferred  from  Department  and 
ordered  to  report  to  E.  Kirby  Smith. 

GARDNER,  R.  B.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Oct.  14, 
'62,  to  take  rank  from  Aug.  8,  '62,  Senior  Surgeon  Dec.  31,  '62, 
3d  Georgia  Battalion.  Passed  Board  at  Shelbyville  May  16,  '63. 
May  25th,  transferred  to  Hardee's  Corps,  June  30,  '63,  ist 
Georgia  Regiment,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  July  21,  '63.  Oct.  31,  '63. 
37th  Georgia  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  37th  Georgia. 

GRIFFIN,  P.  H.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  i8th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment. 
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GARVIN,  S.  H.,  contract  $100  made  by  Major  Breckinridge  Sept.  n, 
'62,  with  Cavalry,  closed  Dec.  6,  '62,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan,  Jan. 
*5»  '63-  Jan-  15,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  2, 
'63,  contract  cancelled. 

GAMAGE,  W.  L.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Aug.  17,  '61,  Senior  Surgeon  3d 
Brigade,  McCown's  Division,  4th  Arkansas  Regiment.  May  9, 
'63,  transferred  Department  Mississippi. 

GANAWAY,  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  i,  '62,  re- 
ported to  General  Bragg.  Passed  Board  Dec.  8,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  Roberts'  Cavalry,  Jan.  31, '63,  "Floater"  in  Breckenridge's 
Division,  Feb.  28,  '63,  4151  Alabama  Regiment,  March  31,  '63, 
Floater,' April  30,  '63,  Hurricane  Springs  Hospital,  Sept.  30,  '63. 
April  30,  '64,  Cobb's  Battalion. 

GREENE,  CHAS.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  July  25,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Cleveland,  Tenn., 
Jan.  31,  '63,  no  report. 

GERMAN,  DANIEL,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  from  Jan.  31,  '62.  Sept.  2,  ordered  to  report  to.  General 
Polk,  Dec.  31, '62,  nth  Tennessee  Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '63,  nth 
Tennessee  Regiment,  return  irom  Kentucky  Jan.  28,  '63,  assigned 
to  duty  with  with  nth  Tennessee  Regiment,  Feb.  3,  '63,  by  Chief 
Surgeon  Rice,  April  3,  '63,  transferred  to  i54th  Senior  Regiment 
Tenn.,  by  order  General  Cheatham,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Aug. 
18,  '63,  relieved  with  I54th  Senior  Regiment,  Tenn.,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Roddy,  Aug.  31,  '63,  Forrest's  Cavalry, 
March  31,  '63,  no  change. 

GREEN,  SOLOMON  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Feb.  6,  '63,  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  Surgeon  of  4th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Mar. 
12,  '63  reported  to  Chief  Surgeon  Rice  for  duty,  assigned  to  duty 
as  Assistant  Surgeon  Aug.  15,  '63,  by  Secretary  of  War.  Ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  War,  Sept.  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  June  2, 
'63,  to  report  to  Medical-Director  as  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31, 
'63,  4th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville  as 
Assistant  Surgeon,  June  2,  '63.  March  17,  '64,  relieved  with  4th 
Tennessee  Regiment  and  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout. 

GENTRIE,  WATSON  M.,  Surgeon,  com'd  July  11,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Senior  Surgeon  3d  Brigade  Cleburne's  Division,  I7th  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Oct.  31,  '63,  I7th  and  23d  Tennessee  Regiments, 
Headquarters  A.  T.  Nov.  17,  '63,  relieved  with  i7th  Tennessee 
Regiment  and  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 
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GENTRY,  R.  K.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  July  29,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  4ist  Mississippi  Regiment,  April  8,  '63,  transferred  to  Bat- 
talion Sharpshooters.  Killed  at  Missionary  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  '63. 

GREEN,  R.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Aug.  31,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  30,  '63,  ordered  report  to  Medical 
Director.  Passed  Board  at  Shelbyville.  May  30,  '63,  ordered 
report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical- Director,  Headquarters  A.  T.  June 
12,  '63,  ordered  report  to  General  Jackson  for  temporary  duty, 
Cox's  Battalion  Sharpshooters.  Relieved  with  Cox  Battalion  Sharp- 
shooters and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Polk.  July  31,  '63, 
roth  South  Carolina  Regiment,  Dec.  31,  '63,  April  30,  '64,  igth 
Alabama  Regiment. 

GREEN,  W.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Hampton's 
Legion.  Reported  from  Federal  Prison  Jan.  i,  '64. 

GREGORY,  W.  B. ,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Oct.  31,  '63,  2d  Georgia 
Regiment. 

GUILD,  JAMES,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  June  12, 
'63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  26,  '62.  Reported  to  General  Bragg  Dec. 
22,  '62,  General  Wheeler.  Passed  Board  as  Surgeon  Nov.  26, 
'62. 

GILBERT,  VAN  BUREN,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Sept.  26th,  to  take  rank  July  5,  '64.  Dec.  31,  '62,  26th  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  March  31,  '63,  Senior  Surgeon  Deas'  Brigade, 
26th  Alabama,  July  31, '62,  5Oth  Alabama,  Headquarters  A.  T. , 
Nov.  30,  '63.  Passed  Board  July  5,  '62,  at  Columbus,  Miss. 
April  30,  '64,  soth  Alabama. 

GRIGSBY,  EDWARD,  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  I5th  July  '62.  Passed  Board 
July  15,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  yth  Mississippi  Regiment.  Relieved 
with  yth  Mississippi  and  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  July  21, 
'63,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  July  27,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Patton  Anderson  to  be  brought  before  Examining  Board, 
Aug.  31,  '63,  unattached,  Sept.  30,  '63,  44th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, Nov.  25,  '63,  captured  at  Missionary  Ridge,  Dec.  31,  '63, 
9th  Mississippi  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  Tucker's  Brigade  Sharp- 
shooters. 

GRIFFITHS,  GEO.  RIGGS,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Aug.  16,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  3Oth  Mississippi,  reported  from  Murfreesboro  Feb. 
1 8,  '63,  Feb.  2oth  sick,  sent  to  G.  Hospital,  Jan.  31,  '64,  29th, 
3Oth  and  34th  Mississippi.  3Oth  Misssissippi,  Senior  Surgeon 
March  31,  '64,  April  30,  '64. 
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GRIGGS,  J.  G.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  July  15,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
5th  Georgia.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Sept.  26,  '62,  to 
rank  from  July  4,  '62.  April  30,  '64,  5th  Georgia. 

GIBBS,  JOHN  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  from  July  19,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Mobile  July  19,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  62,  Water's  Battery,  July  31,  63,  igth  South  Carolina 
Regiment.  Supposed  to  be  captured  at  Missionary  Ridge.  Re- 
ported from  Federal  prison.  Jan.  i,  '64,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  iQth 
South  Carolina.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston,  May  2,  '64,  as  Sur- 
geon by  promotion. 

GRIGGS,  A.  W. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Montgomery 
Artillery,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Feb.  28,  '63,  absent,  sick;  command  not  in 
division. 

GRIFFIN,  E.,  contract  $80,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan  Oct.  i,  '62.  Jan  i, 
'63,  Medical  College  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Jan.  26,  '63,  contract  can- 
celled. 

GILL,  J.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  contract  by  General  Roddy  May  i, 
'63,  2d  Regiment  Cavalry,  Aug.  31,  '63,  Sebrell's  Battery,  Oct. 
7,  '63,  contract  annulled. 

GRIFFIN,  HAMILTON,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
May  30,  '63,  to  rank  from  24th  Jan.  '62,  reported  to  General 
Bragg,  ordered  to  report  Medical- Director,  E.  A.  F.,  cer- 
tificate from  Surgeon-General  of  his  rank,  dating  from  26th  Jan. 
'62,  Headquarters  A.  T. ,  April  4,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Polk,  assigned  to  i4th  Texas  Regiment  May,  9,  '63,  trans- 
ferred with  command  to  Department  of  Mississippi  Sept.  30,  '63. 
April  30,  '64.  6oth  North  Carolina. 

GILLESPIE,  BENJ.  S. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Headquarters  Depart- 
ment of  the  West,  transferred  from  Department  of  Mississippi  and 
East  Louisiana  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bragg  April  27, 
'63.  Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg  as  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Chief 
Surgeon  Preston's  Division. 

GILL,  W.  F. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  contract  made  by  General  Roddy 
July  18,  '63,  $100,  approved  by  Surgeon- General  and  forwarded 
to  Senior  Surgeon  D.  Gorman  Dec.  9,  '63.  Aug.  31,  '63  5th 
Alabama  Cavalry,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Forrest's  Cavalry.  Transferred  to 
General  N.  B.  Forrest's  command  Nov.  5,  '63. 

GORMAN,  C.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War 
to  rank  April  20,  '62,  reported  to  Colonel  Shelby.  Passed  Board 
at  Charleston,  March,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  3Oth 
Alabama  Regiment. 
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GOUGH,  WM.  M.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War  to  rank 
June  29,  '62,  reported  to  General  Green.  Passed  Board  at  Aber- 
deen, Miss.,  June  29,  '62.  Nov.  30, '63,  to  April  30,  '64,46th 
Alabama  Regiment. 

GOODMAN,  JOHN,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Reported  April  16,  '64,  by 
order  S.  H.  Stout,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton.  April  16,  '64, 
ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Wheeler,  April  30,  '64,  ist 
Tennessee  Cavalry. 

GOODMAN,  W.  H.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  22,  '64,  reported  by 
order  S.  H.  Stout,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  Dalton.  April  23,  '64, 
ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant-General  Hood,  April  30,  '64,  2d 
and  24th  Arkansas  Regiments. 

GOURRIER,  ALFRED  R.  (promoted),  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon 
1 8th  Louisiana  Regiment  by  Secretary  War,  Oct.  22,  '61.  As- 
signed, Aug.  2,  '61,  by  Surgeon  Hayden,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Foard's 
Hospital,  Chattanooga,  April  30,  '63,  Academy  Hospital,  July  17, 
'63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Polk,  July  31,  '63,  Lenoir's  Cav- 
alry, Oct.  31,  '63,  Hindman's  Division  Hospital,  Feb.  29,  '64,  gth 
Mississippi  Battalion,  April  30,  '64,  34th  Alabama  Regiment. 

GORDON,  GILBERT  E.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Yandell's  Board,  July  :6, 
'62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  War  to  rank  July  16,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  29th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Jan.  26,  '63,  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Wheeler,  April  30,  '63,  9th  Texas  Cavalry,  Aug.  31, 
'63,  29th  North  Carolina  Regiment. 

GROVES,  Jos.  A.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  Aug.  25, 
'63,  to  rank  Aug.  21,  '62,  to  report  to  Medical-Director.  Passed 
Board  Aug.  23,  "62,  37th  Mississippi  Regiment.  Mar.  25,  '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  April  30,  '62,  Academy  Hos- 
pital. 

GORE,  JOSHUA,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  War,  May  30,  '63, 
to  rank  Oct.  7,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg.  July  i,  '63,  Ring- 
gold,  Ga. 

GOOCH,  ALLEN  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  24, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  3d  Tennessee  Cavalry,  July  13,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Forrest,  4th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Appointed 
by  Secretary  War  to  rank  May  26,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg. 
April  30,  '64,  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

GODWIN,  DAVID  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Dec.  8  '62.  Reported  to  General  Bragg.  Feb.  28,  '63, 
5ist  Tennessee  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  sist  Ten- 
nessee Regiment. 
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GODWIN,  SAMUEL  WINN,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Nov.  30,  '63,  48th 
Tennessee  Regiment.  Transferred  to  General  Pemberton's  Com- 
mand in  Dec.,  '64. 

GOURLEY,  A.  F. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Louisiana 
Cavalry. 

GOLDSBY,  MILES  W. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  July  u,'63,  to  rank  March  24, '63.  Reported  to  Medical- 
Director  Dec.  31, '62,  Camp  Paroled  Prisoners,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
April  2,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Polk,  April  22,  '63,  or- 
dered to  report  to  E.  A.  F. ,  Medical-Director,  April  22,  '63, 
Eufala  Battery.  March  5,  '64,  ordered  to  be  dropped  from  the 
rolls. 

GOODLETT,  MILTON,  Assistant  Surgeon,  contract  $100  made  by 
General  Roddy  Dec.  5,  '62.  March  31,  '63,  Patterson's  Cavalry, 
Aug.  31,  '63,  5th  Alabama  Cavalry,  Feb.  29,  '64,  5th  Alabama 
Cavalry. 

GOLDSMITH,  W.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  14,  '63,  or- 
dered to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout  by  Secretary  of  War.  April  30, 
'63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  No.  2. 

GOOD,  RICHARD  RARTENBURG,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Chatta- 
nooga. May  8,  '63,  ordered  to  report  E.  A.  F.,  Medical -Director, 
May  12,  '63,  ordered  to  report  General  J.  H.  Morgan  as  Chief 
Surgeon  Division. 

GORDON,  C.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Vicksburg 
April  8,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  July  10,  '63,  to 
rank  Oct.  '62,  report  to  Medical- Director.  Sept.  30,  '63,  to  April 
30,  '64,  34th  Georgia  Regiment. 

GWIN,  ROBT.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted),  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  rank  Aug.  15,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville 
May  20,  '63.  March  17,  '63,  i3th  Tenn.,  Regiment,  March  19, 
'63,  by  General  Polk.  Feb.  29,  '64,  i3th  and  I54th  Tennessee 
Regiment.  March  31,  '64,  4th  Alabama  Cavalry. 

GAGE,  JAMES  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  Depot  Hospital, 
Dec.  31,  '63,  39th  Georgia,  Jan.  16,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Sur- 
geon S.  H.  Stout,  Medical-Director's  Hospital  for  duty. 

GULICK,  J.  W.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  22,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  8th  Texas  Cavalry,  Senior  Surgeon  Wharton's  Brigade. 
Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  30,  '63,  to  rank  Aug.  i,  '62. 
Report  to  General  Bragg.  April  30,  '64,  8th  Texas. 

GUNTER,  J.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  by  Secretary  of  War 
March  21,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital,  No.  i,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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GUNN,  WILLIAM,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  ryth  Missis- 
sippi Regiment. 

GUPTON,  A.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  Feb.  16,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '63,  426  Tennessee,  Jan.  '64, 
transferred  with  command  from  Department. 

GARNETT,  C.  L. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  July  13,  '63,  to  rank  April  10,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical  Di- 
rector Ramsay.  Passed  Board  at  Richmond  April  10,  '62.  Sep. 
30,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  54th  Virginia  Regiment. 

GRIMBALL,  L.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  ist  and  3d 
Florida  Regiments. 

GRIFFIN,  I.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  42d  Georgia  Regi- 
ment. 

GOODWIN,  W.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  3d  and  5th 
Missouri  Regiment.  October,  transferred  to  Virginia  by  order  of 
Secretary  of  War. 

GORDON,  W.  A.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  ist  and  3d  Missouri  Reg- 
iments, Headquarters  A.  T.,  Tupelo,  Miss.  Jan.  9,  '65,  ordered 
to  report  to  his  command. 

GURLEY,  J.  J.,  detail.  July  31, '64,  Hampton's  Cavalry,  August, 
'64,  transferred  from  Department  with  Brigade. 

HAMILTON,  ROBERT  D. ,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dec.  4,  to  rank  from  Aug.  16,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Surgeon  in 
charge  of  Academy  Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Jan.  21,  '63,  trans- 
ferred to  Department  of  East  Tennessee. 

HAMILTON,  PAT.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by.  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  June  30,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Cleveland,  Jan.  10, 
'63,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout  by  Surgeon  Foard,  put  on 
duty  at  Rome,  Ga.,  Feb.  14,  '63.  July  8,  '63,  relieved  at  Rome, 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Forrest,  Aug.  31,  '63,  nth  Tennes- 
see Cavalry.  Jan.  8,  '64,  released  with  nth  Tennessee  Cavalry 
and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Hindman,  commanding  corps, 
July  31,  '64.  43d  Georgia. 

HARDEN,  W.  P.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Empire  Hospital,  Atlanta, 
May  31,  "63,  July  8,  '63,  Empire  Hospital. 

HAMBLETON,  J.  P.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Resig- 
nation accepted  by  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  22,  '62. 

HATCHER,  ALFRED  A.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
April  17,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  i6th  Tennessee  Regiment.  May  4, 
transferred  to  McCown's  Division  by  General  Polk,  Oct.  i,  '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  officer  commanding  McNair's  Brigade. 
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HARRINGTON,  I.  F.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  17,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  39th  Alabama  Regiment.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  May  7,  '62,  as  Surgeon  2Qth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, April  30,  '63,  39th  Alabama  Regiment,  May  6,  '63,  resigna- 
tion accepted. 

HARPER,  R.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond. 
May  15,  '63,  resignation  accepted.  Passed  Board  July  16,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  2gth  Mississippi  Regiment,  May  31,  '63,  24th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  July  31,  '63,  29th  and  24th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ments. 

HAYNES,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Dec.  20,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  15,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  5th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  Bridgeport.  April  30,  '64,  5th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

HAND,  G.  FM  Assistant  Surgeon.  Nov.  30,  '62,  8th  Mississippi 
Regiment.  Died  in  Hospital,  Nov.  '62. 

HARRISON,  WILLIAM  B.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Aug.,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  Tullahoma  Hospital. 

HAWKINS,  WILLIAM  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Aug.  25,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  15,  '62.  Passed  Board  May  26, 
'62.  Dec,  31,  '62,  Senior  Surgeon  4th  Brigade,  Withers'  Divi- 
sion, loth  South  Carolina.  May  19,  '63,  igth  South  Carolina 
Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  igth  South  Carolina  Regiment. 

HALL,  L.  H.,  Surgeon.  Nov.  30,  '62,  ordered  to  ist  Mississippi 
Regiment.  Exchanged  at  Vicksburg. 

HARDEE,  CHARLES,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Dec.  4,  to  rank  from  Aug.  15,  '62,  Assistant  Surgeon  32d 
Florida  Regiment,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Hardee,  ordered 
by  him  to  Dalton,  Ga.  Jan.  22,  '63,  relieved  at  Dalton,  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Forrest,  Headquarters  A.  T.  Aug.  22,  '63, 
relieved  from  duty  with  this  Department  and  ordered  to  report  to 
General  J.  E.  Johnston. 

HARRIS,  ROBERT  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  Bowling 
Green,  Feb.  3d,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  23d  Tennessee  Regiment, 
Oct.  31,  '63,  I7th  and  23d  Tennessee  Regiments. 

HENSON,  JNO.  M.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Dalton,  Ga.,  Head- 
quarters A.  T.,  July  9,  '63. 

HERBERT,  CALVIN  L.,  Surgeon,  com'd  to  rank  from  Aug.  20,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Catoosa  Springs,  Marietta  Ga.,  Sept.  17,  '63,  relieved 
at  Griffin,  Ga.,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Medical- Director,  A.  T., 
by  S.  H.  Stout. 
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HEARD,  THOS.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  April  4,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  22,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Dai- 
ton,  Ga.  Relieved  with  S.  H.  Stout  and  ordered  to  report  to 
Major  General  Cheatham,  Jan.  31,  '64.  April  30,  '64,  4oth  Ala- 
bama Regiment. 

HEUSTJS,  JAS.  F.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Nov.  i,  '61.  Chief  Surgeon 
Breckenridge's  Division,  Hardee's  Corps.  Dec.  31,  '62,  ordered 
to  relieve  Surgeon  Price,  as  President  A.  B.  M.  E.,  at  Chattanooga. 
April  30,  '63,  assigned  Medical-  Director,  Major-General  D.  H. 
Maury's  command. 

HESTER,  BENJ.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  i,  '62,  reported  to  General 
Bragg.  Passed  Board  Nov.  26,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Cobb's  Bat- 
tery, Dec.  31.  '63,  6th  Kentucky  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  6th 
Kentucky  Regiment. 

HEARD,  GEO.  B.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Dec.  10,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  2d  Georgia  Cavalry.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  May 
30,  "63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  10,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg. 
April  30,  '64,  2d  Georgia  Cavalry. 

HERNDON,  DABNEY,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  May  10,  '62,  at 
Mobile.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  July,  '62,  to  rank  from 
June  i,  '62.  April  30,  '63,  36th  Alabama  Regiment,  April  30,  '64, 
36th  Alabama  Regiment. 

HESTER,  ELIAS  PINCKNEY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Aug.  31,  '63,  to  rank  from  May,  '63.  Passed 
Board  at  Shelbyville,  May  27,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F. 
May  28,  '63,  to  report  to  Lieutenant-General  Polk  June  30,  '63, 
2yth  Mississippi  Regiment,  July  31,  '63,  Fowler's  Batt.,  March  31, 
'64,  Phelan's  Batt.,  April  30,  '64,  Hoxton's  Batt. 

HENDERSON,  JAMES  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  3d 
Tennessee  Regiment.  Relieved  from  duty  with  3d  Tennessse 
Regiment  and  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

HERRING,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  4ist  Georgia 
Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  4ist  Georgia  Regiment. 

HENLY,  G.  W.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63.    Oct.  31,  '63,  59th  Tennessee. 

HEREFORD,  R.  F.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Clinton,  La.,  Dec.  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '63,  4th  Louisiana  Regiment,  Jan.,  1864,  transferred  with 
command  from  Department. 

HILL,  ROBERT  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Nov.  21,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  8th  Texas  Cavalry.  April  30,  '64,  8th  Texas 
Cavalry. 
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HERRON,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Reported  April  10,  '64,  by  order 
Surgeon  S.  H.  Stout.  Headquarters  A.  T. ,  Dalton,  April  n,  '64, 
ordered  to  report  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Hood.  April  10,  '64,  i8th 
Tennessee. 

HEARD,  W.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     April  30,  '64,  2Qth  Alabama. 

HILL,  SAMUEL  VAN  DYKE,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd,  Sept.  13,  '61. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Jan.  18,  '63,  ordered  by  Surgeon 
Foard  to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout,  Chattanooga.  Put  on  duty  at 
Gilmer's  Hospital.  May  31,  '63,  no  change. 

HINKLEY,  HARGROVES,  Surgeon,  com.  June  17,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
3d  Florida  Regiment,  Acting  Senior  Surgeon,  Jan.  31,  '62,  ist 
and  3d  Florida.  April  16,  '63,  in  charge  Hurricane  Springs 
Hospital. 

HICKS,  L.  G.,  contract  $80.  Contract  made  by  D.  W.  Yandell 
Oct.  27,  '62.  Contract  closed  Nov.  2,  '62. 

HILL,  JESSE,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  2,  '63.  to  rank  from  8th  Dec.  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  5th  Tennessee  Regiment,  April  30,  '63,  2d  Tennes- 
see, Oct.  31,  '63,  igth  and  24th  Arkansas,  Nov.  30,  loth  Tennessee. 

HILLIARD,  M.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  March  8,  '63,  reported  for 
duty  loth  Texas.  Aug.  31,  '63,  loth  Texas  Regiment. 

HILL,  J.  R.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  3oth.     Oct.  31,  '63,  2ist  Mississippi. 

HILLYER,  E.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Charleston  Jan.  7,  '64. 
Ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flewellen  Feb.  5,  '64,  then  ordered  to 
report  to  Major-General  Cheatham,  commanding  corps.  Ordered 
to  report  to  General  Hardee  for  duty  with  8th  Mississippi,  March 
16,  '64,  to  April  30,  '64,  8th  Mississippi. 

HOPPING,  DANIEL  STILES,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  rank  from  July  3,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  on  duty  in 
Newsome's  Hospital,  Chattanooga. 

HOLT,  WILLIAM  JOSEPH,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
July  8,  '62,  to  rank  from  June  i,  '62,  report  to  Colonel  Black. 
Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  April  28,  '63,  promoted  Dec.  31, 
'62,  Dalton,  Ga.  Relieved  at  Dalton  and  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Hardee.  July  31,  '63,  Senior  Surgeon  Polk's  Brigade, 
2d  Tennessee,  Jan.  24,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

HORNER,  ALBERT  A.,  com'd  Feb.  17,  '61.  Dec.  31  Tunnel  Hill, 
Ga.  Relieved  from  duty  by  Secretary  of  War,  ordered  to  report 
April  22,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  ordered  to  be  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

HOUZE,  W.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  8th  Mississippi.  Resignation 
accepted  Nov.  18,  '62. 
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HOLCOMBE,  JAMES  M.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  August  15,  '62,  as  Surgeon  isth  Arkan- 
sas. Aug.  19,  '62,  ist  Arkansas,  Aug.  27,  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Polk,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Senior  Surgeon  ist  Brigade,  Cheat- 
ham's  Division,  Jan.  31,  '63,  i6th  Tennessee.  Jan.  17,  '63,  res. 

HOLT,  SIMEON  A.,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  Aug.  20,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  I3th  and  2Oth  Lousiana  Regiments,  April  30,  "64,  i3th  and 
2oth  Lousiana. 

HOUSTON,  A.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  report  to  A.  J.  Foard,  Nov.  13,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Dalton,  Ga. 
Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  June  13,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov. 
13,  '62,  report  to  General  Bragg.  Oct.  31,  '63,  24th  Alabama, 
April  30,  '64,  24th  Alabama. 

HOTCHKISS.  T.  C.,  Surgeon.       Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Louisiana  Cavalry. 

HOLLAND,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  report  to  Colonel 
ist  Kentucky  Regiment  Cavalry.  Jan.  i,  '64,  reported  to  Medi- 
cal-Director A.  T.,  and  ordered  to  report  to  J.  H.  Erskine  for 
temporary  duty.  Ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Headquarters 
A.  T.,  Dalton,  Jan.  17,  '64. 

HOUSTON,  JAMES,  Assistant  Surgeon,  ist  Regiment  Roddy's  Cav- 
alry, Feb.  28,  '63,  March  31,  '63. 

HORTON,  WILLIAM  DIXON,  Assistant  Surgeon,  ordered  to  report 
to  E.  A.  Flewellen,  Headquarters  A.  T.,  May  3,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  May  17,  '63,  ordered  to  Catoosa  Springs, 
May  31,  '63. 

HOLMES,  H.  McCALL,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Chatt- 
anooga, April  27,  '63.  Reported  from  Federal  Prison,  Jan.  I, 
'64.  Dec.  31,  '63,  ist  and  4th  Florida  Regiments,  Feb.  29,  '64, 
6th  Florida  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  6th  Florida  Regiment. 

HOLMES,  GEO.  N.,  Surgeon.  April  30,  '63,  ist  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry, July  31,  '63,  2d  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Oct.  29,  '63,  assigned  as 
Chief  Surgeon,  Armstrong's  Division. 

HUNTER,  ALEXANDER,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  Dec.  27,  '61. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Foard's  Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Feb.  28,  '63,  in 
charge  Newsome's  Hospital.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
July  9,  '63,  to  rank  from  June  4,  '63,  reported  to  Medical-Director. 

HUTCHENSON,  N.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  27, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  29th  Mississippi  Regiment,  July  10,  '62,  to 
rank  from  May  7,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  29th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Dec.  31,  '63,  40th  Alabama  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  4Oth  Alabama 
Regiment. 
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HUNT,  S.  P.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Dec.  2,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  i8th  Ala- 
bama Regiment.  Senior  Surgeon  Jackson's  Brigade.  Jan.  31, 
'63,  Pritchard's  Battalion,  April  3,  '63,  resigned. 

HUGHES,  WM.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  10,  '62,  reported  to  General 
Bragg,  assigned  with  ist  Tennessee  Regiment,  Jan.  31/64.  April 
30,  '64,  ist  and  27th  Tennessee  Regiments. 

HURST,  WM.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  26,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Moses'  Battery,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Dawson's  Battery, 
Nov.  30,  '63,  Anderson's  Battery,  Dec.  31,  '63,  Reserve  Artillery, 
Jan.  9,  '64.  Relieved  with  Anderson's  Battery  and  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Brigadier-General  Roddy,  Feb.  29,  '64,  Moreland's  Bat- 
tery. 

HUSSEY,  J.  T.,  detailed  Dec.  31,  '63,  ist  Arkansas  Regiment,  May 
9,  '63,  transferred  to  Department  Mississippi. 

HUNTER,  HENRY  WM.,  detailed  Surgeon.  Jan.  31, '62,  48th  Ten- 
nessee. 

HUGHES,  WM.,  Surgeon.  May  5,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A. 
Flewellen,  to  rank  from  April  15,  '62.  April  6,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Wheeler,  April  30,  '63,  temporarily  assigned  to 
Hospital,  Macminville,  June  30,  unattached,  Sept.  30,  '63,  General 
Wheeler's  Headquarters,  Nov.  30,  '63,  ist  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

HUGHES,  JAS.  N.,  contract  pr.  to  Surgeon,  made  by  E.  A.  Flewel- 
len March  10,  '63,  at  $80.  April  31,  '63,  Ringgold,  Ga.  Passed 
Board  at  Chattanooga  July  13,  '63,  as  Surgeon. 

HUNT,  ROBT.  PEARSON,  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Chattanooga 
April  24,  '63.  June  20,  1863,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical- 
Director  Ramsay  by  letter. 

HULSE,  J.  J.,  Surgeon.  Headquarters  Dist.  Gulf,  May  18,  '63,  or- 
dered to  report  to  Surgeon  A.  J.  Foard  May  22,  63.  Ordered  to 
report  to  Com'dg  Officer  i8th  Regiment. 

HUDSON,  W.  O.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  4th  Alabama.  Oct.  31, 
63,  no  change. 

HUDDLESON,  J.  L.,  contract.  Contract  made  by  Col.  Gillespie, 
Sept.  30,  '63,  2d  Tennessee  Cavalry,  Oct.  31,  '63  no  change. 

HUGHES,  BRICE  M.,  contract  $100,  made  by  Gen.  Roddy  approved 
by  Surgeon-General  Sept.  30,  '63.  March  31,  '64,  Moreland's 
Battery. 

HUNT,  J.  M.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  June  15,  '62, 
to  rank  June  15,  '62,  to  report  to  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith,  Nov.  30,  63, 
23d  Alabama,  April  30,  '64,  23d  Alabama. 
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HALL,  JOEL,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  30,  '63, 

to  rank  from  May  6,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg  Dec.  10.  '62. 

Passed  Board  Dec.  31,  '62,  27lh  Tennessee.     Feb.  28,  '63,  left  in 

Murfreesboro,  June  30,  '63.     April  30,  '64,   isth  and  37th  Ten- 

nessee. 
HAWTHORN,  FRANK,  passed  A.  B.  M.  E.,  Chattanooga,  April  13, 

'63.     Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Oct.    14,  '62,  to  rank  from 

Aug  3,  '62.     Dec.  23d  in  charge  of  Foard's  Hospital  at  Chatta- 

nooga, Jan.    31,    '63.     May   31,    '63,  Academy  Hospital,    Chat- 

tanooga. 
HALL,  F.  H.,  Surgeon.     Dec.  31,  '62,  3131  Arkansas.     May  9,  '63, 

transferred  Dept.  Miss. 
HALL,  B.  W.,  contract  $80,  made  by  L.  T.  Penn,  Rome,  Ga.     Sept. 

23  '63,  contract  closed. 
HARRISON,  W.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Dec.  31,  '62,  Cox's  Battalion 

S.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  Sept.  30,  '63,  2d  Georgia  Battalion.     Ap- 

pointed by  Secretary  of  War  July  5,  '62,  to  rank  from  Jan.  31,  "62, 

to  report  to  Surgeon-General.     Passed  Board  at  Columbus,  Miss., 

Jan.  30,  '62.     March  31,  '64,  2d  Georgia  Battalion. 
HLAY,  J.  L.,  contract  $80  by  J.  P.  Logan  Jan.  8,  '63,  $100  Jan.  31, 

'63,  Gate  City  Hospital,  Atlanta.     May  31,  '63,  no  change. 
HAMILTON  J.  L.,  contract  $80  by  J.  P.  Logan,  Jan.  3,  '63.    Jan.  31, 

'63,  Distributing  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga.     Cancelled  Feb.  n,'63. 
HANNA,  W.  M.,   Assistant  Surgeon.     Feb.    28,  '63,  2d  Kentucky 

Cavalry.     Passed  Board  at  Shelby  ville,  June  8,  '63.     Nov.  30,  '63, 

Kukpatuck's  Battalion.     Dec.  31,  '63,  Dorchett's  Battery. 
HALDEMAN,  J.   R.,  Surgeon.     May'  7,  '63,  notice  of  favorable  ex- 

amination,  April  4,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Breckinridge. 

April  30,  '63,  41  st  Alabama. 
HALE,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Aug.  8,  '62,  passed  Medical  Board 

A.  W. 
HANNER,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  July 

ii,  '63,  July  13,  '63,  ordered  to  report  for  duty  to  Morton's  Bat- 

tery.    Sept.  30,  '63,  no  change. 
HANNON,  V.  T.,  contract,  Asssistant  Surgeon.     Aug.  31,  '63,  53d 

Alabama   Cavalry.     Contract   cancelled   Sept.    10,   '63,  by   Gen. 

Roddy. 
HARRIS,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Aug.  31,  '63,  3Oth 

Georgia.     Oct.  20,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 
HALL,  LUCIEN,   Surgeon.     Nov.  30,  '62,  ordered  to  ist  Mississippi 

Regiment.     Exchanged  at  Vicksburg. 
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HARRIS,  J.  V.  W.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Aug.  16, 
'62,  to  rank  from  May  7,  '62,  to  report  to  Medical-Director  Guild. 
Passed  Board  at  Corinth  May  7,  '62.  Sept.  30,  '63,  April  30,  '64, 
58th  North  Carolina. 

HANNON,  JOSEPH,  contract  $100,  made  by  Gen.  Roddy,  Oct.  '63. 
Oct.  31,  '63,  53d  Alabama  Cavalry.  Contract  approved  by  Sur- 
geon-General. Contract  annulled  Nov.  8,  '63. 

HARRIS,  J.  L.,  Surgeon.     Oct.  31,  '63,  59th  Georgia  Regiment. 

HAMMOND,  WM.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  8th  Georgia 
Regiment. 

HANNAM,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  Williams'  Bat- 
talion Artillery,  Feb.  29,  '64,  2d  Battalion  Reserve  Artillery,  April 
30,  '64,  no  change. 

HARPE,  M.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  52d  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, April  30,  '64,  52d  Georgia  Regiment. 

HALL,  W.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  from  Nov.  14,  '63.  Dec.  19,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  Medical-Director  Foard,  Feb.  19,  '64,  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Roddy,  to  relieve  Dr.  M.  Goodlet,  Feb.  29,  '64,  5th 
Alabama  Cavalry. 

HARRISON,  JOSEPH,  Surgeon.  April  30,  '64,  29th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. 

HOFFMAN,  JOHN  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O  ,  Richmond. 
May  14,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flewellen. 

HOOVER,  W.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Sept.  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  25,  '62.  April  30,  '63,  ist 
Confederate  Cavalry.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville.  June  6,  '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Martin,  Feb.  3,  '64,  reported  from 
Federal  Prison,  Jan.  30,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical-Director 
for  duty,  Feb.  29,  ist  Confederate  Cavalry. 

HOGG,  GRANT  ALLEN,  contract.  Contract  with  Chief  Surgeon  R. 
L.  Butt,  Mar.  10,  '63.  May  31,  '63,  Hospital  at  Pulaski. 

HOLDEN,  J.  F.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  May  21, 
'62,  reported  to  Colonel  Finley.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga, 
May,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  6th  Florida  Regiment.  Left  with 
wounded  at  Missionary  Ridge.  Reported  to  Medical-Director 
Jan.  2,  '64.  Dec.  31,  '63,  6th  Florida  Regiment,  April  30,  '64, 
6th  Florida  Regiment. 

HOBGOOD,  S.  E. ,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  left  with  wounded  at 
Gettysburg.  Assigned  to  duty  by  General  Longstreet  in  East 
Tennessee,  March  31,  '64.  April  30,  '64,  2d  Georgia  Cavalry. 
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HOGT,  W.  D.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  31,  '63,  Oct.  31,  '63,  lyth  Georgia 
Regiment. 

HOWARD,  R.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  44th  Alabama 
Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  no  change. 

HORTON,  C.  R.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Oct.  31,  '63,  /th  South 
Carolina  Regiment. 

HOLCOMB,  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Sept.  26,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  7,  '62.  Sept.  30,  '63,  36th 
Georgia  Regiment.  April  30,  '64,  no  change. 

HODGE,  A.  W.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  43d  Tennessee  Regiment, 
Oct  31,  '63,  no  change. 

HOLLOW  AY,  R.  G. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  June,  10,  '63,  to  rank  from  Jan.  10,  '63,  reported  to  Medi- 
cal Director.  Jan.  13,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant- Gene- 
ral Hardee  for  duty,  Jan.  31,  '64,  3Oth  Alabama  Regiment,  April 
30,  '64,  no  change. 

HOWARD,  N.  F.,  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  52d  Georgia  Regiment, 
Jan.  24,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Medical-Director 
of  Hospitals. 

HAWES,  C.  N  ,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  Chief  Surgeon  Jackson's 
Division  Cavalry,  Nov.  8,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

HART,  R.  T.,  June  30,  '64,  Miller's  Regiment  Cavalry. 

HICKS,  J.  W.,  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  57th  Georgia  Regiment, 
Headquarters  A.  T. ,  Tupelo,  Miss. 

HILL,  R.  M.,  Surgeon.     June  30,  '64,  2d  Alabama  Cavalry. 

HILL,  T.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  20,  '64,  ordered  to  report 
to  Medical -Director  Foard.  Oct.  21,  '64,  ordered  to  report  for 
duty  with  Army  N.  V. 

HOLCOMBE,  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Sept.  26,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  7,  '62.  May  31,  '64,  36th 
Georgia  Regiment. 

HUNTER,  D.  W.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  2d  and  6th  Missouri 
Regiment. 

JACKSON,  RICHARD  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  rank  from  June  30,  '62.  Dec.  31,  Academy  Hos- 
pital Chattanooga,  April  7th  ordered  to  Tunnell  Hill,  Sept.  30, 
'63,  Hindman's  Division  Hospital.  Passed  Board  at  Columbus, 
Miss.,  June  30,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  gth  Mississippi. 

JACKSON,  LAFAYETTE  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  rank  from  July  23,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '62,  25th  Ten- 
nessee. Oct.  31,  '63,  25th  and  44th  Tennessee. 
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JARRATT,  A.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  24,  '62,  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg. 
Passed  Board  at  Tupelo,  July  24,  '62.  Feb.  i,  '63,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Lumden's  Battery,  April  31,  '63,  Reserve  Artillery,  Oct. 

14,  '63,  relieved  with  Reserve  Artillery  and  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.    Cheatham   comm'd  Folk's  Corps,  Oct.   31,  '63,  ist  Confed. 
Ga.     April  30,  '64,  8th  Mississippi. 

JACKSON,  JOHN  DAVIS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  from  Sept.  29,  '62,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg,  Jan.  18,  '63,  or- 
dered to  report  to  Gen.  Hardee.  Dec.  31,  '62,  44th  Tennessee. 
Passed  Board  Dec.  10,  '62. 

JAMES,   WESTWOOD    W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed   Board    Dec. 

9,  '62.     Dec.    31,    '62,   Sharpshooters,   4th    Brigade,   Cleburne's 
Div.    Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  Dec.  9, 
'62,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg.     Court-martialed  Jan.  31,  '64. 

JACKSON,  R.  D. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Com'd  sent  to  Chief  Surgeon 
Stanford,  April  22,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
Sept.  2,  '62,  to  5ist  Alabama  Regiment,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Marietta, 
Ga.  Sept.  19, '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical  Director  S.  H. 
Stout. 

JAMES,  E.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Shelbyville,  June 

10,  '63.     Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Aug.  31,  '63,  to  rank 
June  u,  '63.     Jan.   31,   '63,  Hospital,  Tuscumbia,  June  n,   '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  Col.  Roddy.     Aug.  31,  '63,  to  Feb.  29,  '64, 
4th  Alabama  Cavalry. 

JACKSON,  BOLLING  HALL,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  July  13,  "63,  to  rank  April  22,  63^  to  report  to 
Medical-Director.  Passed  Board  A.  B.  M.  E. ,  at  Chattanooga 
April  22,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Flewellen,  May  8,  '63,  ordered 
to  report  to  Gen.  Wheeler's  Elite  Corps,  Feb.  27,  '64,  ordered  to 
report  to  Surgeon  Cornell,  Medical-Director  Hospital,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

JAMES,  J.  A.,  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  1863,  isth  S.  C.  Regiment. 

JACKSON,  JOHN  F.,  Surgeon.     Oct.  31,  1863, 8th  Georgia  Regiment. 

JACKSON,  JAMES  MONROE,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Jan.  3,  "63,  to  report  to  Col.  Quarles.  Passed  Board 
at  Clinton,  La.,  Dec.  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  49th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment. Transferred. 

JONES,   HILTON  S.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  July 

15,  '62,    report  to  Gen.    Carter.     Passed   Board  at  Chattanooga 
Aug.  20,  '62. 
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JORDAN,  M.  D.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  May  18,  62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  sth  Tennessee  at 
Hospital  in  Murfreesboro  by  order  W.  C.  Cavenagh.  Folk's 
Corps  Aug.  31,  '63.  In  prison  at  Fort  McHenry  near  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Dec.  10,  '63,  5th  Tennessee,  Jan.  3,  '64,  33d  Tennes- 
see, Feb.  29,  '64,  returned  by  Chief  Surgeon  of  Division  as  having 
been  transferred  to  Forrest's  command. 

JONES,  HASTING  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Sept  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  16,  '62.  Passed  Board  July 
16,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  iQth  Alabama  Regiment,  Feb.  28,  '63,  39th 
Alabama.  May  20,  '63,  passed  Board  at  Shelby ville  as  Surgeon. 
April  30,  '63,  39th  Alabama. 

JONES,  ERASTUS  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  14, 
'62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from  July  14,  '62, 
Sept.  3,  '62,  ordered  to  Gen.  Withers,  Dec.  31,  '62,  24th  Ala- 
bama. March  6,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  S.  H.  Stout. 

JONES,  JOHN  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Lenoir's  Cav- 
alry, July  17,  '63,  relieved  with  Lenoir's  Cavalry  and  ordered  to 
report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

JOHNSON,  JNO.  M.,  Surgeon.  Aug.  25,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  Hardee,  Dec.  24,  '62,  Chief  Surgeon  Cleburne's  Division. 
Nov.  ii,  '63,  reported  from  Mississippi. 

JOHNSON,  ASA  A.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
from  July  23,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  45th  Alabama. 

JONES,  JOHN  C.,  Surgeon,  born  in  Laurence  county,  Ala.,  March  10, 
1837.  His  parents,  Tignal  and  Susan  (King)  Jones,  were  born  in 
North  Carolina,  and  descended  from  ancestry  who  came  in  early 
days  from  Scotland  and  Wales.  They  emigrated  to  North  Ala- 
bama, and  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  wealthy  and 
refined  community  that  people  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  ante- 
bellum times.  He  received  his  academic  education  at  LaGrange 
College,  Alabama,  a  noted  institution  of  learning  in  those  days, 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  such  instructors  as  Hardy,  Wads- 
worth  and  Rivers,  celebrated  educators  of  the  South.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  A.  M.  he  came  to  Texas  in  1856,  and  joined 
his  parents,  who  had  previously  located  in  San  Antonio.  After  a 
few  months  preparation  in  reading,  he  went  to  Scotland  and  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  remained  there  four  years,  taking 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  The  university  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
fame,  and  numbered  among  its  officers,  Sir  William  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Brougham;  in  surgery,  Sir  James  Syme,  of  whom  it  was  said: 
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"  He  never  spoke  an  unnecessary  word,  nor  spilt  an  unnecessary  drop 
of  blood."  Sir  James  Simpson  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  invaluable  boon  in  the  discovery  of  chloroform,  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Jones  a  special  diploma  in  obstetrics.  He  also  took  a  special 
course  in  surgical  pathology  and  operative  surgery,  under  Sir 
Joseph  Lister.  Graduating  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and 
was  appointed  resident  student  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  renowned  maternity  institutions  in  Europe. 
While  there  he  attended  the  clinics  of  Stokes  and  Corrigan,  also 
the  eye  clinics  of  the  talented  Sir  William  Wilde,  father  of  the 
aesthetic  Oscar  Wilde.  From  Dublin  he  went  to  London,  and 
took  the  surgical  courses  of  Ferguson,  Erichson  and  Paget, 
attending  the  eye  clinics  of  Bowman  and  Critchett,  at  Moorefield 
Eye  Hospital,  Leaving  London  he  went  to  Paris  and  continued 
his  studies  in  the  hospitals  under  Telpeau,  Nelaton,  Jobert,  Trous- 
seau and  Chassignac.  During  his  studentship  in  Edinburgh  he 
spent  his  vacations  in  visiting  all  the  places  of  historical  interest 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  embracing  a  tour  through 
the  Alps  on  foot.  When  the  first  notes  of  war  between  the  States 
were  sounded  across  the  Atlantic  in  1861,  he  returned  at  once  to 
his  native  land,  and  on  the  personal  recommendation  of  the  late 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  served  as  surgeon  in  the  famous  Hood's 
brigade  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  He  attended  the 
brigade  in  all  its  numerous  battles  and  skirmishes,  without  a  day's 
absence,  endearing  himself  to  his  comrades.  As  the  result  of 
those  gigantic  conflicts  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penusylvania, 
he  had  a  rich  field  in  which  to  put  into  practice  the  sound  surgical 
knowledge  that  he  had  imbibed  from  his  masters  in  Europe,  and 
soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  operators  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  selected  to  take  charge  of 
General  Hood,  when  that  gallant  commander  was  desperately 
wounded  at  Chickamauga,  and  had  him  carried  by  faithful  litter- 
bearers  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  to  a  farm-house,  where  he  re- 
mained with  him  until  he  was  restored.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
Dr.  Jones  made  his  way  back  to  Texas  upon  the  steed  that  had 
borne  him  through  all  his  campaigns,  and  located  at  Gonzales, 
where  he  has  since  continuously  resided  and  practiced  medicine. 
He  has  served  on  all  the  examining  boards  of  his  judicial  district; 
is  county  physician  and  health  officer  of  Gonzales ;  is  a  member  of 
the  Texas  State  Medical  Association,  and  has  been  elected  one  of 
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its  vice-presidents  and  chairman  of  the  section  on  surgery,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the 
Ninth  International  Medical  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  State  to  successfully  open  the  abdo- 
men for  the  relief  of  intestinal  obstructions,  and  for  the  treatment 
of  wounds  of  the  intestines.  It  has  also  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be 
called  upon  to  perform  the  important  operation  of  lithotomy  upon 
his  own  father,  a  feat  that  no  other  surgeon,  the  writer  knows  of, 
has  performed.  Some  of  the  most  successful  and  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  southwestern  Texas  have  read 
medicine  in  his  office;  amcng  the  number  may  be  mentioned  the 
late  Drs.  G.  W.  Kerr,  of  Waelder ;  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Yorktown; 
Patton,  of  Sweet  Home ;  Roger  Atkinson,  of  San  Marcos  ;  Brown 
King,  of  Rancho  ;  W.  A.  King  of  Lavernia,  and  Lee  Roy  Beach, 
of  Houston.  Dr.  Jones  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Mary  Ken- 
non  Crisp,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  A.  Crisp,  a  wealthy  planter  of 
Colorado  county,  Texas,  and  formerly  an  eminent  practitioner  of 
West  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi,  who  emigrated  to  South 
America  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  died  in  Brazil  July  8,  1888, 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  Dr.  Crisp  witnessed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  Dr.  Jones'  family  consists 
of  his  accomplished  wife,  two  daughters  and  three  sons.  He  has 
prospered,  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  and  resides  in  an  elegant 
home.  Constantly  occupied  by  the  demands  of  an  extensive 
practice  he  has  found  little  time  to  write;  nevertheless,  he  has  con- 
tributed liberally  to  Texas  surgery,  and  had  written  some  valuable 
papers  that  have  been  published.  He  is  of  medium  size,  five  feet 
eleven  inches  in  height,  weighs  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  has 
brown  hair  and  dark  hazel  eyes,  is  retiring  and  studious  in  dispo- 
sition, and  like  most  of  the  descendents  of  the  old  families  of  the 
South,  is  fond  of  fine  horses  and  field  sports.  He  is  a  devout 
churchman,  and  has  long  been  a  warden  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Gonzales. 

JONES,  ALFRED,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Dec.  2,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  i7th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  1710  and 
23d  Tennessee  Regiments. 

JONES,  DAVID  C.,  contract  $80,  made  by  John  M.  Johnson,  June 
16,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Roy  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Contract  cancelled  Jan.  31,  '63. 

JONES,  W.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4ist  Georgia 
Regiment,  transferred  to  Stevenson's  Division. 
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JONES,  G.  L.,  contract  $80,  made  by  John  M.  Johnson,  May  i,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta.  First  contract  closed  and  new  one  made 
by  J.  P.  Logan,  at  $100.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Convalescent  Camp,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

JONES,  A.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  from  June  28,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Brigadier-General 
Jackson,  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  Jan.  31,  '63,  8th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
April  30,  '63,  Brigade  Hospital,  July  31,  '63,  Pritchard's  Battery, 
Sept.  30,  "63,  Reserve  Artillery,  Oct.  31,  '63,  relieved  from  duty 
with  Pritchard's  Battery,  and  ordered  to  report  for  assignment 
with  General  Roddy,  Nov.  3,  '63,  Terrell's  Battery. 

JONES,  GEO.  F.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Tullahoma  Hospital,  Feb. 
26,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout,  Chattanooga,  March  31, 
'63,  Catoosa  Springs,  May  31,  '63,  no  change. 

JONES,  F.  W. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  Aug.  17,  '61.  Dec.  31,  "62, 
4th  Arkansas  Regiment,  May  9,  '63,  transferred  to  Department 
Mississippi,  Oct.  i,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  officer  commanding 
McNair's  Brigade. 

JONES,  E.  HOLT,  contract.  Contract  made  by  Colonel  Brecken- 
ridge,  Dec.  9,  '62.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Colonel  Breckenridge's  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  March  31,  '63,  no  change. 

JONES,  JAMES  T.,  Surgeon.  Contract  made  by  General  Roddy, 
July  i,  '62.  Jan.  31,  ist  Regiment  Roddy's  Brigade,  Aug.  31,  '63, 
4th  Alabama  Battalion  Cavalry,  Oct.  12,  '63,  contract  closed. 

JONES,  CLEMENT  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Aug.  31,  to  rank  from  May  21,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical- 
Director.  Passed  Board  at  Shelbyville,  ordered  to  report  to  E. 
A.  F.  May  26,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Cleburne,  July 
17,  '63,  relieved  with  Cleburne' s  Division  and  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Wheeler,  Jan.  30,  '63,  6th,  loth  and  i5th  Texas  Regi- 
ments, July  31,  '63,  2d  Georgia  Cavalry,  April  31,  '64,  3d  Georgia 
Regiment. 

JORDAN,  R.  F.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Oct.  31,  '63,  6th  S.  C. 
Regiment. 

JONES,  J.  C.,  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Oct.  31,  '63,  4th  Texas 
Regiment. 

JONES,  D.  C. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  5th  Texas  Regi- 
ment. Oct.  31,  '63,  no  change. 

JENNINGS,  WM.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  April  4, 
'63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  29,  '62.  Ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg 
Oct.  31,  '63.  Acting  Chief  Surgeon  Buckner's  Division. 
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JOURDAN,  L.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond, 
Oct.  20,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

JOHNSTON,  R.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  isth  S.  C. 
Regiment.  Oct.  31,  '63,  no  change. 

JONES,  C.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Cabell's  Battalion 
Artillery,  left  with  Battalion  in  Virginia. 

JOHNSON,  MONROE  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  3Oth  May  "63,  to  rank  from  Jan.  7,  '62.  Passed  Board  at 
Clinton,  La.,  Dec.  '62,  Nov.  3,  '63,  53d  Tennessee,  Jan.  "64, 
transferred  from  command  with  Quarles'  Brigade. 

JENNINGS,  JOSEPH  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  Feb.  18,  "62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  iQth  S.  C.  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  iQth  S.  C. 

JENKINS,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  and  I.  G.  O. ,  Richmond. 
Feb.  23,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical-Director,  March  8, 
'64,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Hardee,  March  31,  '64,  6th 
and  1 5th  Texas. 

JONES,  D.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  36th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

JORDAN,  W.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  3d  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

KRATZ,  O.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from 
June  28,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Superintendent  of  Vaccination,  Chatta- 
nooga, July  9,  '63,  relieved  as  Superintendent  Vaccination  and 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Forrest,  Sept.  i,  '63,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  General  Hill,  Inspector  Breckenridge's  Division,  Jan., 
'64,  transferred  from  Department  with  Quarles'  Brigade. 

KAY,  L.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Sept.  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  18,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby  - 
ville,  June  8, '63,  to  report  to  G.  R.,  Assistant  Medical-Director, 
June  9,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  J.  H.  Morgan,  as  Assis- 
tant Surgeon,  3d  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

KEY,  H.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Tupelo,  July  21,  '62,  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from  July  21,  '62.  Passed  Board  July 
21,  '62.  Jan.  21,  '63,  left  in  Murfreesboro,  Dec.  31,  '63,  Court- 
ney's Battalion  Artillery,  April  30,  '64,  no  change. 

KERR,  WM.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Sept.  2,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  22,  '62,  to  report  to  Medical-Direc- 
tor Foard.  Passed  Board,  Tupelo,  July  22,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63, 
left  in  Murfreesboro,  May  14,  '63,  assigned  to  ist  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment by  General  Cheatham,  Sept.  30,  '63,  24th  Tennessee  Bat- 
talion. 

16 
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KENNEDY,  T.  J.,  Surgeon.     Dec.  31,  '62,  2d  Tennessee  Regiment. 

KELLER,  DAVID,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  June 
13,  '63.  to  rank  from  Sept.  2,  '62,  reported  to  General  A.  Buford. 
Commissioned  to  rank  from  Sept.  2,  '62.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Smith's 
Regiment  Cavalry,  Senior  Brigade. 

KEISER,  JAMES,  Surgeon.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Bullett's  Regiment  Cav- 
alry, March  31,  '63,  no  change.  Ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  A. 
R.  Johnson,  in  command  of  Camp  Rendezvous,  General  Mor- 
gan's men,  for  temporary  duty. 

KEATON,  J.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  duty  by  Captain 
White,  Dec.  24,  '62.  March  31,  '63,  White's  Battery. 

KELLEY,  THOS.  LAFAYETTE,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  '63,  4th 
Georgia  Cavalry. 

KLEINSCHMIDT,  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sept.  30,  '63.  Oct.  31,  '63, 
3d  Arkansas  Regiment. 

KING,  MARION  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  Feb.  4,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  Tunnel  Hill,  May  31,  '62,  no  change. 

KINCHLOE,  DAVID  A.,  Surgeon  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  from  Feb.  20,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Blythe's  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Senior  Surgeon  2d  Brigade,  Wither's  Division,  Aug. 
20,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Forrest  as  Chief  Surgeon  of  Di- 
vision, Oct.  29,  '63,  relieved  with  Forrest's  Division,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Gen.  Cheatham  for  assignment,  Hindman's  Division,  Nov. 

30,  '63,  44th  Mississippi.     April  30,   '64,  assigned  Chief  Surgeon 
Hindman's  Division. 

KIBLER,  W.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  5th  Arkansas 
Regiment,  Sept.  30,  '63,  5th  and  I3th  Arkansas  Regiments,  Oct. 

31,  '63,  wounded  and  left  in  Murfreesboro.    Jan.    12,  '62  passed 
Board  at  Bowling  Green.     April  30,  '64,  5th  and  I3th  Arkansas. 

KING,  JNO.  W.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  College  Hospital,  Mur- 
freesboro, Feb.  i,  '63,  ordered  to  Surgeon  Stout,  Chattanooga, 
Feb.  28,  '63,  on  duty  at  Division  Hospital.  April  30,  '63,  Rome, 
Ga. 

KIDDER,  OLIVER  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  8th  Dec.  '62,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg. 
Passed  Board  Dec.  8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  45th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, Oct.  12,  '63,  relieved  with  Brown's  Brigade  and  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Cheatham  for  duty  with  Folk's  Corps.  Oct.  31, 
'63,  28th  Tennessee. 

KIRKLAND,  JOHN  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  Dec.  4th  by 
Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from  Oct.  i,  '62. 
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KIRKSEY,  E.J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  July  n,  '62,  Tupelo, 
Miss.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  July  14,  '61.  April  30, '63, 
9th  Alabama  Batt'n,  Dec.  31,  '63,  32d  and  58th  Alabama.  Jan. 
'64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

KING,  GEO.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
April  4,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  13,  '62.  April  2,  '64,  ordered  to 
report  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Hood.  April  30,  '64,  58th  North  Carolina. 

KNOWLTON,  KNOX,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby- 
ville  May  18,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Sept.  2,  '63, 
to  rank  from  May  18,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '62,  i6th  Tennessee  Regiment, 
July  31,  '63,  38th  Alabama,  Dec.  31,  '63,  Escort  and  Pioneer 
Corps  Stuart's  Division. 

KNOTT,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  53d  Georgia.  Oct. 
31,  '63,  no  change. 

KNODE,  O.  B.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  3,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A. 
F.,  Medical- Director.  Jan.  n,  '64,  sick  at  Marion,  Ala. 

KITTRELL,  B.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  22d  Miss. 
Nov.,  '64,  left  with  wounded  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 

LAMPLEY,  C.  B.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  member  Examining  Board, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

LATHAM,  EDWARD,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  i5,'62. 
Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  July  15,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  loth 
Mississippi.  April  30,  '64,  roth  Mississippi.  Resigned. 

LANGENBECKER,  CHARLES,  Surgeon.  Nov.  20,  '62,  i3th  La.  Regi- 
ment. Left  with  wounded  at  Perryville,  Ky.,  on  Nov.  last. 

LANDERDALE,  BENJ.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  20,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
3Oth  Miss.  Regiment,  April  30,  '63,  Division  Hospital.  Passed 
Board  at  Chattanooga,  Aug.  20,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '64,  29th,  3Oth, 
34th  Miss.,  April  4,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  N.  B. 
Forrest  for  duty  with  3d  Brig.  Cavalry. 

LAY,  BENJAMIN  D.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  22,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  45th  Miss.  Regiment,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant- Gen- 
eral W.  J.  Hardee,  by  Secretary  of  War,  Sept.  26,  '63,  to  take 
rank  from  Sept.  16,  '61.  March  31,  '63,  transferred  to  A.  of  Miss, 
by  General  Johnston. 

LANIER,  JAMES  A.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War.  Dec. 
4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  20,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  33d  Alabama 
Regiment.  Died  in  Louisville  Dec.  '62. 

LAWRENCE,  J.  H.  Contract  $80,  made  by  Surgeon  Price  Jan.  4, 
'63,  Rome,  Ga.  Contract  closed  Jan.  '63. 
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LACKEY,  BENJ.  F.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
from  July  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Confederate  Cavalry,  Feb.  28, 
'63,  Sr.  Surgeon  Wharton's  Brigade,  April  30,  '64,  no  change. 

LAMAR,  J.  T. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  duty  by  General 
Wharton,  Jan.  i,  '63.  March  31,  '63,  2d  Georgia  Cavalry. 

LAWRENCE,  ADOLPHUS  ALEXANDER,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War,  May  14,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  14,  '63.  Passed 
Board  at  Richmond  Sept.  i,  '62.  June  31,  '63,  ijth,  i8th,  24th  and 
25th  Texas  Regiments,  Aug.  6,  '63,  relieved  from  24th  Texas 
and  ordered  to  report  to  F.  A.  Ramsey,  Sept.  30,  '63,  lyth, 
i8th,  24th  and  25th  Texas  Regiments,  April  30,  '64,  24th  and  25th 
Texas  Regiments. 

LAYTON,  TILMAN  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Aug.  31,  '63,  8th  Georgia 
Battalion,  April  31,  '64,  no  change. 

LAWRENCE,  A.  H.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  15,  '63,  relieved  from  Buckner's 
Corps  and  ordered  to  report  to  Regiment  commander,  by  Colonel 
F.  C.  Wilkes,  Oct.  31,  '63,  lyth,  i8th,  24th,  and  25th  Texas 
Regiments. 

LEE,  THOS.  F.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Murfreesboro,  Dec.  10, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  on  duty  at  Dalton. 

LEE,  WM.  STATES,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  A.  W., 
Aug.  22,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Ringgold,  Ga. ,  Sept.  2,  '62,  ordered 
to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

LESTER,  GRANVILLE  V.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  Nov.  14,  '61. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  8th  Tennessee  Regiment,  April  30,  '63,  no  change. 

LEAKE,  W.  S.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  25,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
Hospital  at  Murfreesboro,  Jan.  31,  '63,  i6th  Tennessee  Regiment, 
March  10,  '63,  resignation  accepted. 

LEGARE,  JOHN  CECIL,  Surgeon,  Washington  Artillery,  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  March  6,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Slo- 
comb's  Battery,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Senior  Surgeon  2d  Brigade,  Breck- 
inridge's  Division,  Sept.  30,  '63,  Medical  Inspector,  Hill's  Corps, 
Feb.  5,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Medical -Director  of 
Hospitals. 

LEE,  W.  H.,  contract  $80,  made  by  Post  Surgeon  Logan.  Aug. 
12,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Fair  Ground 
Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

LELAND,  WM.  A.,  Surgeon,  com'd  July  i,  '62  (not  examined),  Dec. 
31,  '62,  4ist  Ala.  Regiment,  Feb.  26,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
Surgeon  Stout,  Chattanooga,  Mar.  31,  '63,  Newsom  Hospital,  re- 
signed Nov.  19,  '63. 
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LEAKE,  THOS.  W.,  Surgeon.  Aug.  24,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to 
Major  Geo.  Polk.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Aug. 
23,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4th  Tennessee  Regiment,  March  23,  '63, 
i6th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga,  Aug. 
23,  '62.  April  30,  '64,  i6th  Tennessee  Regiment. 

LEGO,  W.  K.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  62,  ist  Tennessee  Cav- 
alry. 

LEWIS,  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  rejected  by  Board  at  Shelby ville. 
Feb.  28,  '63,  Grigsby's  Regiment  Cavalry,  July  17,  '63,  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  Jan.  2,  '64,  reported  to  Medical  Dir. ,  Dalton. 

LEWIS,  ERNEST,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  July  10, 
'63,  to  rank  from  Mar.  18,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston, 
Mar.  18,  '63.  Mar.  21,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Wheeler, 
May  14,  '63,  transferred  to  E.  A.  Flewellen,  April  30,  '63,  3rd 
Georgia  Cavalry. 

LENNARD,  Jos.  MARSHALL,  Assistant  Surgeon.  February  10,  '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flewellen,  Department  of  the  West, 
April  8,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen'l  Com'd  Dept.  East  Tenn. 
Appointed  June  10,  '63,  by  Secretary  of  War. 

LEE,  ROBERT  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  28,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  Surgeon  Stout  by  Secretary  War,  April  30,  '63,  Fair 
Ground  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

LITTLE,  WM.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted).  Passed  Board 
July  16,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  22nd  Alabama  Regiment.  Appointed 
Surgeon  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  May  20,  '63,  reported  to 
Medical-Director,  Dalton,  Oct.  31,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  22nd  Ala- 
bama Regiment. 

LUNGEON,  H.  G. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Nov.  30,  '62,  3rd  Florida. 
Captured  at  Murfreesboro.  Not  to  be  returned  in  March. 

LINTHICUM,  D.  A.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Aug.  9,  '62,  Chatta- 
nooga, Aug.  17,  '62,  ordered  to  General  Hardee.  Dec.  31, '62, 
Winchester  Div.  Hospital,  April  30,  '63,  32d  and  45th  Mississippi 
Regiments.  June  30,  '63,  Cleburne's  Division. 

LIPSCOMB,  REGINALD  HEBER,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  July  13,  '63,  to  rank  April  27,  '63,  reported  to 
Medical -Director.  Passed  Board  April  27,  '63,  at  Chattanooga, 
ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flewellen,  April  30,  '63,  8th  Confed- 
erate Cavalry. 

LIPSCOMB,  WM.  L.,  com'd  Assistant  Surgeon  July  25,  1861,  served 
at  Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  finally  as  Surgeon 
of  the  Port  at  Columbus,  Miss. 
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LIDE,  WM.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville 
May  1 6,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  £.  A.  F.  May  17,  '63,  ordered 
to  report  to  Colonel  Gillespie,  25th  Texas  Cavalry,  June  30,  '63, 
Temple's  Battery.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  May 
16,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical- Director. 

LIPFORD,  ALBERT  THADDEUS,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Aug.  31,  '63, 
24th  S.  C.  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  47th  Georgia  Regiment. 

LINDSAY,  L.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  30,  '63, 
to  rank  Aug.  27,  '62,  report  to  Gen.  Pemberton,  Sept.  5,  '63,  or- 
dered to  report  to  Gen.  Forrest,  Sept.  30,  '63,  McDonald's  Batt'n 
Cavalry. 

LIGHTFOOT,  ROBERT  A.,  contract  $100,  made  by  Col.  Clay  Sept,  30, 
'63.  ist  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

LOGAN,  J.  P.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Surgeon  in  charge  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

LOCKHART,  W.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  15,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  34th  Alabama  Regiment,  Feb.  28,  '63,  Division 
Hospital,  May  23,  '63,  court-martialed,  July  7,  '63,  sentence  re- 
mitted, ordered  to  duty.  Aug,  31,  '63,  loth  Mississippi  Regiment. 

Low,  J.  H.,  contract  $80  to  $100,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan  Nov.  i,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Medical  College  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

LIGON,  THOS.  B.,  Surgeon,  com'd  May  25,  '62.  45th  Alabama 
Regiment,  Nov.  31,  '62.  Resigned  Dec.  '62. 

LONG,  W.  F.,  contract  $100,  made  by  Surgeon Cavenaugh  Feb.  n, 
'63,  Sept.  28,  '63,  ist  Tennessee  Regiment.  Contract  annulled 
Aug.  4,  '63. 

LONG,  L.  W.,  contract  made  by  Col.  Johnson  Dec.  9,  '62.  Feb.  28, 
'63,  loth  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

LOVE,  THOS.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     April  30,  '63,  Saunder's  Battery. 

LOTT,  E.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Enterprise  Aug. 
25,  '62.  Oct.  31,  '63,  40th  Georgia  Regiment.  April  30,  '64,  or- 
dered to  report  to  Gen.  Price,  Secretary  of  War. 

LONG,  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  30,  '64,  gth  Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

LUCKETT,  R.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  July  8,  '62,  report  to  Medical-Director.  Sept.  3,  '62, 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Withers,  Dec.  31,  '62,  34th  Alabama 
Regiment,  Dec.  31,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Polk,  Meridian. 
Dec.  31,  '63,  34th  Alabama  Regiment. 

LOWE,  J.  T.,  Surgeon,    June  30,  1864,  43rd  Miss.  Regiment. 
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LUCKIE,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  1863,  3d  Alabama 
Batt'n. 

LANDY,  WM.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Feb.  26,  '64,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Medical- Director,  March  15,  '64.  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  Hardee,  March  31,  '64,  ijth  and  i8th  Texas.  April  30, 
'64,  loth  Mississippi. 

LYTLE,  RANDALL  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted),  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  as  Surgeon  to  rank  July  n,  '62.  Dec.  31, '62, 
Academy  Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Camp  Direction. 
Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  July  n,  '63. 

LYNCH,  JAS.  N.  M.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Sept. 
26,  '62,  to  rank  July  19,  '62,  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg.  Sept  2,  '62, 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Polk,  Dec.  31,  '62,  igth  South  Carolina 
Regiment,  Murfreesboro.  April  13,  '63,  24th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment. April  30,  '64,  27th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

LYNCH,  FRANK,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  Aug.  3. 
Feb.  28,  '63.  Acting  Assistant  Chief  Surgeon  Cavalry.  Dec.  31, 
'63,  Medical-Director's  office. 

LEWIS,  S.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  July  31,  '63,  ist  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry. Enlisted,  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  at  the  organization  of 
the  Regiment. 

LEONARD,  JOSEPH,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63.  4th  Alabama 
Batt'n. 

LEWIS,  J.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  b/  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  June  18,  '62,  to  report  to  Col.  Perry.  Sept.  30,  '63,  7th 
Florida  Regiment. 

LEMMON,  J.  M.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Aberdeen  Sept  8,  '62. 
Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Sept.  8,  '62.  Sept.  30, 
'63,  Carpenter's  Battery.  Dec.  31,  '63,  Carpenter's  Battery. 

LEVERETT,  F.  P.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  23,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Jenkins.  Oct.  31,  '63,  Palmetto  S.  S. 

LEAVY,  JOHN  H.  ANDREW,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Oct.  4,  '61.  Passed  Board  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
Feb.  7,  '62.  Nov.  19,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Breckinridge.  Nov.  30,  '63,  3Oth  Alabama,  Sr.  Surgeon,  Petus' 
Brigade. 

LEE,  RICHARD  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  Dec.  23,  '63.  Jan.  9,  '63,  Hindman's  Corps.  Jan.  31,  '64, 
1 9th  Louisiana  Regiment. 

LEWIS,  S.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Feb.  15,  '64,  ordered  to  report 
to  Medical -Director. 
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LEWIS,  C.  D.,  Surgeon.     June  30,  '64,  4th  Louisiana  Regiment. 

LEA,  WILLIAMSON,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30.  '64,  Yates'  Bat- 
tery. Oct.  31,  '64,  Lumsden's  Battery. 

LEWIS,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  June  18,  '62.  May  31,  '64,  yth  Florida  Regiment. 

LOVE,  F.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
June  n,  '63,  to  rank  Dec.  i,  1862.  June  30,  '64,  I2th  Mississippi 
Regiment  Cavalry. 

LYNN,  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  jth  Mississippi 
Batt'n.  Captured  at  Nashville  Dec.  16,  1864. 

McFARLAND,  THOS.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed'  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  July  22,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Dalton,  Ga.  Jan.  22, 
'63,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical-Director.  July  15,  '63,  ordered 
to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

MCALLISTER,  WM.  THOS.  Passed  Army  Board,  as  Surgeon,  Aug. 
12,  '62.  Ringgold,  Ga.,  July  31,  '63. 

MATTINGLY,  THOMAS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  Dec.  4,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  Jan.  9,  '63, 
ordered  to  Rome,  Ga.  (General  Bragg).  Oct.  20,  '63,  resigned. 

MAXWELL,  D.  A.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  member  of  Examining 
Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Vaccine  Surgeon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

McCAiN,  JNO.  S.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  4, 
'62,  to  rank  Aug.  21,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Dalton,  Ga.  (S.  H. 
Stout.)  Nov.  1 6,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Hardee. 
April  30,  '64,  66th  Georgia  Regiment. 

McKAY,  ROBT.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  Tupelo, 
July,  1862.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  July  25/62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  I3th  and  2Oth  Louisiana  Regiments.  Feb.  28,  '63, 
Austin's  Batt'n.  Nov.  30, '63,  Mebane's  Battery.  April  30, '64, 
Cobb's  Batt'n. 

McFADDEN,  JOHN  R.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  Jan.  '62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  May  26, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Sr.  Surgeon  ist  Brigade  Cleburne's  5th  Ar- 
kansas Regiment.  Aug.  31,  '63,  Surgeon  Liddell's  Division. 
Sept.  30,  '63,  5th  and  I3th  Arkansas  Regiments. 

MATTHEWS,  WM.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Brigadier- 
General  Hindman,  A.  S.  ist  Arkansas  Batt'n.  Dec.  31,  '62,  3rd 
Confederate  Regiment.  Rejected  by  Board  at  Shelbyville,  June 
10.  '63.  July  17,  '63,  dropped  from  the  rolls.  Contract  made  by 
Colonel  J.  A.  Smith,  Aug.  15,  '63  ($100).  Oct.  31,  '63,  3rd  and 
5th  Confederate  Regiments. 
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McMAHON,  FORTUNATUS  S.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Aug.  '21, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  i6th  Alabama  Regiment.  Appointed  by  Sec.  of 
War  to  rank  June  12,  '63.  Oct.  31^,  '63,  i6th  Alabama  Regiment. 

MAYES,  WM.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec.  of  War, 
June  2,  '63,  to  rank  Nov.  28,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  i6th  Alabama  Regiment.  Oct.  13,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

MAPP,  J.  L.,  contract  $80,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan  Nov.  i,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jan.  31,  '62,  Fair  Ground  Hospital,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  Feb.  25,  '63,  cancelled. 

MARSHALL,  B.  T.,  Surgeon,  com'd  to  rank  Sept.  29,  '63,  assigned 
by  Med.  Ex.  Board,  Dec.  31,  '62,  Gano  Cavalry  Regiment.  Jan. 
13,  '64,  resigned. 

MAUZY,  CHAS.  K.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Nov.  14,  '61,  to  rank  as  A.  S.  i6th  Tennessee  Regiment, 
Feb.  14,  '63,  Jones'  com'd.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston,  Feb.  '62. 
Nov.  30,  '63,  i6th  Tennessee  Regiment. 

McCRARY,  LYMAN  B.,  born  1810  in  Lawrence  county,  Alabama, 
Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Murfreesboro  Dec.  5, 
'62.  Dec.  6,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Polk.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  i6th  Tennessee  Regiment  (Cairn's  Battery),  April  22,  '63, 
Artillery  Corps,  i6th  Tennessee.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Dec.  5,  '62.  March  31,  '64,  Marshall's  Battery, 
served  until  May  1865. 

MEANS,  HUDSON  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  Sept.  13,  '61.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Jan.  10,  '63,  Academy  Hospital,  Chatta- 
nooga, Jan.  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-Gen.  Stewart,  Jan.  31, 
64,  Austin's  Louisiana  Batt'n. 

MIMS,  THOS.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  Aug.  23,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4th  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Oct.  31,  '63,  4th  Confederate  Tennessee. 

McKEAic,  SAMUEL  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  24,  '62,  ordered 
to  report  to  Gen.  Wheeler.  Died  March  12,  '63,  near  Shelby  - 
ville,  Tenn. 

McGEE,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted),  appointed  Surgeon 
by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  26th  May  '63,  com'd  Oct.  I,  '61. 
Jan.  31,  '63,  Exam.  Conscripts,  Shelbyville.  Feb.  18,  '63,  Di- 
vision Hospital.  Feb.  29,  '64,  Division  Hospital. 

MCDONNELL,  GEO.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Aug.  20, 
'63.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Winchester  Hospital,  June  13,  '63,  resignation 
accepted. 
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MERONEY,  W.  L.,  contract  $100,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan,  Feb.  15, 
'63.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Ambulance  Train. 

McELHENY,  JAS.  P.,  contract  made  by  Surgeon  R.  L.  Butt,  March, 
1863.  March  31,  '63,  White's  Batt'n  Cavalry. 

McENERY,  HENRY  O'NEAL,  Surgeon.  Aug,  31,  1863,  4th  Louis- 
iana Batt'n. 

MERRETT,  F.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  1863,  i8th  Missis- 
sippi Regiment. 

McNEELY,  W.  W.,  Acting  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  1863,  4151  Ten- 
nessee. Oct.  10,  '63,  relieved  from  duty. 

MEANS,  T.  A.,  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  nth  Georgia  Regiment. 
Left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

MERRIWETHER,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  Aug.  29,  '62,  to  report  to  Col.  Coleman.  Passed 
Board  at  Charleston  Aug.  29,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '62,  4oth  Alabama 
Regiment. 

McKENZiE,  J.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston 
Dec.  n,  '63.  Jan.  27,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-Gen. 
Cheatham,  Jan.  31,  '64,  i8th  and  26th  Tennessee  Regiments. 

MILLER,  EDMUND,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  Dec.  4,  '62,  to 
rank  Aug.  20,  '62,  by  Secretary  of  War.  Dec.  20,  '62,  Foard's 
Hospital,  March  31,  '63,  Ringgold,  Ga. ,  April  23,  '64,  report  to 
Lieut. -Gen.  Hood,  3Oth  Alabama. 

MILLER,  EDWARD  C,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  July  27,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  30, 
'63,  resigned. 

MICHEL,  CHAS.  E.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  July  23,  '62.  Dec.  31, '62,  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Jan.  31, '63, 
Newsom  Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Feb.  28,  '63,  Gilmer  Hospital. 

MITCHELL,  ROBERT  W.,  Surgeon.  Aug.  20,  '62,  i3th  Tennessee, 
com'd  Oct.  i,  '61.  Jan.  31,  1864,  i3th  and  i54th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ments. 

MILLER,  WM.  HENRY,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dec.  4,  '62  to  rank  Aug.  19,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62  23d  Tennessee 
Regiment,  April  30,  '63,  Gilmer  Hospital,  Chattanooga. 

MICKS,  THOS.  R.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Oct.,  '61,  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  ordered  to  report  as  Medical  Recorder  A.  B.  M.  E.  Feb.  28, 
'63,  Medical- Director's  office,  July  15,  '63,  ordered  to  report  Sur- 
geon E.  A.  Cooly,  N.  C. 

MITCHELL,  W.  H.,  contract  $80,  $100,  make  by  J.  P.  Logan,  Jan. 
3,  '63.  Jan.  31,  '63,  "Medical  College,"  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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MITCHEL,  Thos.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  A.  B.  M.  E., 
Knoxville  Dec.  3/62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Newsom's  Hospital,  Chatta- 
nooga. Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Dec.  3,  '62,  re- 
port to  Gen.  Bragg. 

McKiNLEY,  CHAS.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  Aug.  19,  '62.  Aug.  25,  '63,  Department  East 
Tennessee.  Nov.  2,  '63,  Conscript  Camp,  Rome,  Ga. 

MITCHELL,  T.  B.,  contract  $80,  made  by  J.  J.  Gaenslin,  May  28, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4th  Arkansas  Batt'n.  Oct.  31,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  McNair's  Brigade  (Commanding  Officer). 

McKissACK,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  July    13,  '63,  to  rank   April    21,   '63,   reported  to  Medical 
Director.   May  26,  '63,  4yth  Tennessee  Regiment,  Dec.  31,  '63,  4th 
Louisiana  Batt'n. 

MITCHELL,  WM.  JOHNS,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Chattanooga, 
April  28,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical -Director. 
June  6,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  F.  A.  Ross,  Mobile. 

McKEiTHEN,  A.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Aug.  31,  '63,  to  rank  May  23,  '63,  reported  to  Medical- 
Director.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville  May  23,  '63.  June  30, 
'63,  22d  Alabama  Regiment. 

McMiLLEN,  F.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  Feb.  4,  '62.  Com'd  Feb.,  '62.  May  31,  '63,  Hospi- 
tal, Pulaski. 

MITCHELL,  T.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  June  18,  "63,  to  rank  Dec.  3,  '62,  reported  to  Ramsay,  Medi- 
cal-Director. Sept.  30,  '63,  58th  N.  C.  Regiment,  March  31,  '64, 
Small- Pox  Hospital,  2Oth  Alabama  Regiment. 

MORRISON,  DANIEL  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  July  15,  '62.  Dec.  31,  Dalton. 

MONTGOMERY,  W.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  July  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Stamford's  Battery. 
Passed  Board  at  Tupelo  July  18,  '62.  April  30,  '64,  Eldridge's 
Batt'n. 

MONROE,  GEO.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  28th  Alabama 
Regiment.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Jan.  13,  '63,  to  rank 
from  Oct.  25,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '63,  Batt'n  S.  S.  Deas'  Brigade. 
April  30,  '64,  no  change. 

MORTON,  J.  L.,  contract  $80,  made  by  S.  H.  Stout,  Chattanooga, 
Nov.  28,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Pest-House,  Chattanooga,  March  31, 
'63,  cancelled. 
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MOORE,  JAS.  A..  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  2,  '63,  to  rank  25th  Nov.  '62,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  28th  Tennessee  Regiment,  June  16,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
S.  H.  Stout,  Headquarters  A.  T. 

Moss,    NATHANIEL  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  13,  '62,  to  report  to  Gen. 
Bragg.     Passed  Board   Nov.  27,  '62.     Dec.  31,  '62,  College  Hos 
pital,  Murfreesboro.     Died  in  Murfreesboro  Qth  March,  '63. 

MCDONALD,  EDWARD,  Surgeon.  Passed  A.  B.  M.  E.  at  Chatta- 
nooga, April  22,  '63,  L.  T.  Price,  President.  Appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Oct.  10,  '62.  Dec.  3ist,  Rome,  Ga.,  May  31,  '63, 
no  change. 

MOORE,  JAS.  L.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  May  10, '62.  Jan.  15/63, 
ordered  to  Gen.  Wheeler,  Feb.  28,  8th  Conf.  Cavalry,  June  29, 
'63,  transferred  to  Navy  Service. 

M'CoRKLE,  W.  A.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
Senior  Surgeon  Pegram's  Brigade,  Nov.  30,  '63,  2d  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  April  30,  '64,  2d  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

MOORE,  W.  C.,  contract  $80  pr.  to  $100,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan, 
Jan.  i,  '63.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Passed  Board  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Oct.  5,  '63,  as  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Oct.  14,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

McCowN,  ALEX.,  contract  $80  pr.  Assistant  Surgeon.  Contract 
with  S.  H.  Stout,  Feb.  i,  '63.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Foard's  Hospital, 
Chattanooga,  May  31,  '63,  Byrne's  Batt'n  Cavalry.  Dec.  14,  '63, 
reported  from  Federal  prison.  Dec.  14,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
Capt.  L.  D.  Greenlaw,  comd.  Post  Calhoun. 

McDoNALD,  HENRY  C.,  contract  $80.  Contract  made  by  Col.  S. 
S.  Stanton  of  84th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Dec.  18,  '62,  McMinnville, 
Tenn. 

MORGAN,  NATHANIEL  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  A.  B.  M.  E. 
at  Charleston  Dec.  6,  '62,  report  to  Medical-Director  Ross  Dec. 
I5th  and  assigned  to  2d  Batt.,  ist  Confed.  Georgia  Regiment. 
Reported  with  comd.  to  Gen.  Bragg.  April  30,  '64,  5th  Georgia. 

Moss,  WILLIAM  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  31,  '62.  Reported  to 
Medical-Director  April  26,  '63,  Headquarters  A.  T. 

MUDD,  RICHARD  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  A.  Board  Nov. 
28,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Winchester  Division  Hospital.  Jan.  31/63, 
Hospital  Tullahoma.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  June  2, 
'63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  28,  '62.  Reported  to  Gen'l  Bragg. 
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MULKEY,  W.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  pr.  Appointed  Assistant 
Surgeon  by  Secretary  of  War,  Oct.  14,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  22, 
'62,  ordered  to  report  to  Col.  Crawford  3d  Ga.  Cav.  Passed 
Board  Nov.  22,  '62.  Feb.  2,  '63,  left  at  Fort  Donelson.  Passed 
•Board  at  Chattanooga,  July  9,  '63,  as  Surgeon.  July  10,  '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Wheeler  as  Surgeon.  Oct.  31, 
'63,  3rd  Confed.  Cav. 

MULLINS,  J.  C,  Surgeon,  appointed  to  duty  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dec.  6,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dec.  30,  '62,  Fair  Ground  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Grant  Hospital  (Variola),  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MURFREE,  J.  D.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  4, 
'62,  to  rank  Aug.  20,  '62. 

MURPHY,  JOHN,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  21,  '62.  Passed  Board  July  21, 
'62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Newman's  Batt'n.  Oct.  31,  '63,  45th  Tennessee 
and  Newman's  Batt'n.  April  30,  '64,  45th  and  23d  Tennessee. 

MURDOCK,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Aug.  8,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  2Qth  North  Carolina. 

MURPHY,  A.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  from  Nov.  6,  '61,  to  report  to  General  Bragg.  Passed 
Board  at  Mobile,  Dec.  18,  '61.  Nov.  30,  '63,  2oth  Alabama. 
Passed  Board  at  Charleston,  April  13,  '64,  as  Surgeon  and  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Hood.  April  30,  '64,  2Oth  Alabama. 

MURPHY,  Z.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
July  2,  '62,  to  rank  from  Jan.  17,  '62,  to  report  to  General  E.  K. 
Smith.  Passed  Board  April  '62.  Nov.  3,  '63,  46th  Alabama 
Regiment.  Feb.  29,  '64,  Waddell's  Batt'n.  March  31,  '64,  3rd 
Batt'n  Reserve  Artillery.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston,  as  Sur- 
geon, April  13,  '64.  May  4,  '64,  appointed  member  of  Medical 
Examining  Board.  April  30,  '64,  3rd  Batt. 

McCuLLOCH,  A.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  A.  &  I.  G.  O.,  Richmond. 
Dec.  31,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A  F.  Jan.  24,  '64,  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Roddy,  Feb.  24,  '64,  53d  Alabama. 

MURPHY,  W.  E.,  contract.  Feb.  29,  '64,  Roddy's  Brigade  Hos- 
pital. 

MYERS,  R.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  i6th  Georgia 
Regiment.  Oct.  31.  '63,  no  change. 

MANCY,  W.  B.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
Feb.  15,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  left  in  Murfreesboro.  May,  18,  '63, 
passed  Board  at  Shelbyville.  May  31,  '63,  nth  Tennessee 
Regiment. 
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McCLARTY,  H.  G.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Col.  Regiment  without  ex. 
June  2,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  I5th  Texas,  May  9,  '63,  transferred 
with  com'd  Department  Mississippi.  Aug.  31,  '63,  32d  Texas. 

McDANiEL,  HENRY  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Feb.  28,  '63,  84th 
Tennessee  Regiment. 

McMAHAN,  WILLIAM  JACK,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at 
Chattanooga  April  13,  '63,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Medical- 
Director  E.  A.  Flewellen,  April  25,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  Hardee  for  duty  with  i6th  Alabama. 

MARCH,  J.  FRANK,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  of  which  O. 
B.  Knode  was  President  Jan.  24,  '62.  March  31,  '63,  gth  Texas 
Cavalry. 

McDADE,  GEO.  W.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston  April 
30,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Oct.  n,  '62. 

MASON,  C.  R.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Pemberton  April 
30,  '63.  28th  Mississippi  Cavalry. 

MACKAY,  ALEXANDER  LOCKHART,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  May 
14,  '63,  at  Shelby ville,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flewellen  for 
duty.  Sept.  30,  '63,  6oth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  Appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  Aug.  26,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  14,  '63. 
May  8,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Wheeler  for  duty  with  8th 
Tennessee  Cavalry. 

McGAULY,  WM.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Contract  Aug.  31,  '63.  Moore- 
land's  Battery  Cavalry.  Contract  cancelled  by  Gen.  Roddy  Sept. 
10, '63. 

MAYS,  J.  M.,  detailed  by  order  Major-Gen.  Walker.  April  31,  '63, 
4Oth  Alabama  Batt'n. 

McMANOR,  L.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  S.  S.,  Wof- 
ford's  Brigade. 

MAXWELL,  J.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  2d  S.  C.  Reg- 
iment. 

MACKEY,  J.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  3d  S.  C.  Bat- 
talion. 

McAFEE,  J.  R.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Sept.  26, 
'63,  to  rank  from  April  i,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg  April 
5,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  36th  Georgia  Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  36th 
Georgia. 

MILLER,  H.  V.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Rome,  Ga.,  by  Surgeon- 
General. 

MILTON,  H.  O.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  islh  Alabama 
Regiment. 
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MITCHELL,  F.  K.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  24th  Georgia 
Regiment. 

McKiE,  THOMAS  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  July  n,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  17,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Bragg.  Jan.  13,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Hindman,  Jan.  31,  '64,  loth  S.  C. 

MILLER,  D.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  30,  '63,  ordered  to  report 
to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical- Director,  Jan.  31,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to 
Major-General  Wheeler,  Feb.  29,  '64,  zd  Battalion  Kentucky  Cav. 

MATHEWS,  DAVID  ALFRED,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Sep.,  '62,  to  rank  from  June  26,  '62,  to  report  to  Medical- 
Director  Kinloch.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston  June  6,  '62. 
Sept.  30,  '63,  47th  Georgia  Regiment. 

McLANE,  JOHN  THOMAS,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  47th 
Georgia  Regiment,  Oct.  29,  '63.  relieved  with  47th  Georgia  and 
ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

MANGUM,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Aug.  31,  '63,  to  rank  June  26,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical-Director. 
Passed  Board  at  Charleston  June  24,  '63.  Oct.  19,  '63,  reported 
to  Surgeon  Forrest's  Cavalry.  April  30,  '63,  3rd  Arkansas. 

MANN,  CHAS.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
Nov.  28,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bragg,  Nov.  15,  '63, 
5th  Ky.  Regiment.  Passed  Board  at  Oxford,  Miss.  Nov.  i,  '62. 
Nov.  30,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  5th  Ky.  Regiment. 

MANEY,  H.  J.,  contract  made  by  Gen'l Roddy,  Nov.  i,  '63,  at$ioo. 
Appointed  by  Surgeon-General,  Nov.  30,  '63,  4th  Alabama  Cav- 
alry. March  31,  '64,  William's  Batt'n  Cavalry. 

MAXWELL,  PINCKNEY  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  ordered  to  report  to 
E.  A.  F.,  Jan.  7,  '64.  Jan.  28,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major- 
General  Cheatham,  Com'd'g  Corps.  Jan.  31,  '64,  66th  Georgia 
Regiment.  Feb.  29,  '64,  24th  South  Carolina  Regiment. 

MATTHEWS,  G.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Nov.  28,  '62.  Jan.  24,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to 
Major-General  Cheatham.  Reported  to  Cleburne's  Division,  Jan. 
31,  '64,  i6th  Alabama  Regiment. 

MASON,  A.  S.,  contract  $100,  made  by  G.  W.  Lee  and  A.  A.  G., 
commanding  forces  in  Conscript  Bureau  at  Atlanta,  March  n,'64. 
App'd  by  Surgeon- General. 

MONTGOMERY,  D.  C.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Colonel  of  Regiment. 
Passed  Board  at  Tupelo,  Sr.  Surgeon  ist  Brigade  Van  Dorn's 
Cavalry.  April  30,  '63,  ist  Mississippi  Cavalry. 
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Moss,  THOMAS  HUDSON,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at 
Chattanooga  April  30,  63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.  June 
30,  '63,  Floater,  Stewart's  Division.  April  30,  '63,  32d  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Feb.  29,  '64,  3d  Tennessee  Regiment. 

MORTON,  WM.  U.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby  ville, 
May  18,  '63,  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.  May  20,  '63,  45th  Alabama 
Regiment.  June  30,  '63,  32d  and  45th  Mississippi  Regiments. 
July  31,  '63,  Caswell  Batt'n  S.  S.  Sept.  30,  '63,  2oth  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Aug.  31,  '63.  Feb. 
29,  '64,  2oth  Tennessee. 

MOBLEY,  WM.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  14,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical -Director. 

McCoRD,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  Dec.  5,  '62,  reported  to  General  Bragg. 
Ordered  to  report  to  Gen'l  Forrest,  July  13,  '63.  Aug.  31,  '63, 
8th  Tennessee  Regiment  Cavalry. 

MCDOWELL,  GEO.  M.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston  June 
27-  '^3-  July  27,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Hill,  Oct.  30,  '63, 
4th  Georgia  Batt'n,  March  21,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H. 
Stout,  Medical- Director  of  Hospitals. 

McDoNOUGH,  J.,  Surgeon.     Sept.  31,  '63,  63d  Tennessee  Regiment. 

MOREL,  J.  S.     Sept.  30,  '63,  43d  Alabama  Regiment. 

MOORE,  A.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  5th  South  Car- 
olina Regiment. 

MOORE,  J.  P.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Nov. 
26,  '62,  to  report  to  Major-Gen.  Stevenson.  Passed  Board  at  Oxford, 
Miss.,  Nov.  26,  '62.  Sept.  30,  '63,  loth  Tennessee  Regiment, 
Jan.  24,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

MORTON,  J.  H.,  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63  Medical-Inspector  Buck- 
ner's  Division. 

McCuRD,  RUSSELL,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  July 
9,  '63,  to  rank  April  27,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical-Director  Ander- 
son. Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg  April  27,  '63.  Nov.  30,  '63, 
42d  Alabama  Regiment.  April  30,  '64,  no  change. 

McCoRMACK,  P.  J.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  i, 
'63.  Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg  May  7,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '63,  46th 
Georgia  Regiment.  Transferred  with  command  from  Department. 

MOSES,  M.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  30,  '64,  37th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

McKENZiE,  W.  G.,  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  Senior  Surgeon  Gest's 
Brigade,  24th  South  Carolina  Regiment. 
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McREYNOLDS,  L.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  1864,  55th 
Alabama  Regiment. 

MEADOWS,  B.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  1864,  syth  Alabama 
Regiment. 

MEEKS,  J.  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  July  31,  1864,  Lowry's  Cav- 
alry dismounted,  Aug.,  1864,  transferred  from  Department  with 
Brigade. 

McKEiTHEN,  A.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Aug.  31,  '63,  to  rank  May  23,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby - 
ville  May  23,  '63.  May  31,  '64,  Escort  and  Pioneer's  Corps  Hind- 
man's  Division.  July  31,  '64,  24th  Mississippi. 

MILTON,  JNO.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  10,  '64,  ordered  to 
report  to  Medical-Director  A.  J.  Foard,  Dec.  '64,  3d  and  5th  Mis- 
souri Regiments.  Dec.  28,  '64,  5th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

MITCHELL,  L.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  1864,  2d  Arkansas 
Regiment  (dismounted). 

MITCHELL,  J.  P.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  1864,  ist  Arkansas  Regiment 
(dismounted.) 

MOORE,  E.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     June  30,  1864,  Berry's  Battery. 

McCuLLOCH,  A.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  1864,  53d  Ala- 
bama Cavalry. 

MOSELEY,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  1864,  Perrin's  Regiment 
Cavalry. 

MORROW,  W.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct  22,  1864,  Medical  Pur- 
veyor Stuart's  Corps. 

MURPHY,  J.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  1864,  3ist  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

NASH,  MILES  H.,  Surgeon,  com'd  to  rank  22d  Aug.  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  at  Catoosa  Springs,  Ga.  Aug.  23,  '62,  ordered  to  Gen. 
Hardee. 

NAUL,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  22,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  sick  train, 
Shelbyville  to  Chattanooga.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  Aug. 
20,  '62.  April  14,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Polk,  Aug.  14, 
'63,  assigned  to  26th  Alabama  Regiment.  May  12,  '63,  ex- 
changed to  25th  Alabama  by  order  Gen.  Withers. 

NARDEN,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  July  n,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  4,  '63,  to  report  to  Gen. 
Beauregard.  Passed  Boatd  at  Charleston  April  4,  '63.  Sept. 
30,  '63.  6sth  Georgia  Regiment.  April  30,  '64,  65th  Georgia 
Regiment. 
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NAGLE,  J.  E.,  contract,  $100,  made  by  Breysacher  May  24,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  contract  closed.  Feb.  15,  '63,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan.  Feb. 
28,  '63,  Grant  Hospital.  April  30,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital, 
No.  i. 

NAPIER,  R.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  ii,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  31,  '61,  to  report  to  Col.  Young. 
Passed  Board  at  Clinton,  La.,  Jan.  30,  '63.  Nov.  30,  '63,  4gth 
Tennessee.  Jan.,  '64,  transferred  with  com'd  from  this  Depart- 
ment. 

NEAL,  WM.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  24th  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Resigned  June  19,  '63. 

NEWBERRY,  P.  L.,  contract  $80,  made  by  Surgeon  P.  B.  Scott  at 
Murfreesboro  June  4,  '63,  and  approved  by  Surgeon-General. 
Closed  March  15,  '63. 

NEEL,  JAMES  D.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Charles- 
ton Dec.  9,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon-General,  assigned 
to  Hindman's  Division  Dec.  18,  '63.  Dec.  16,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Longstreet  for  duty. 

NIDELET,  S.  R.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  16,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A. 
Flewellen,  Gen.  Maury's  Headquarters,  Mobile,  Ala.  Jan.  18,  '64, 
resigned. 

I  NICHOLS,   W.  C,  Surgeon.     Dec.  31,  '62,  Rome,  Ga.,  ordered  to 

to  report  L.  T.  Price,  July  9,  '63,  relieved  at  Rome,  Ga. ,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout  as  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land, Tenn.,  Aug.  13,  '63,  relieved  with  Surgeon  Stout  and  as- 
signed as  Assistant  Medical-Director  Army,  Department  Tennes- 
see, Oct.  2,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon-General  at  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

NICHOLS,  THOS.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  :6,  '62.  Dec.  31,  "62,  on 
duty  at  Newsom's  Hospital,  Chattanooga. 

NISBET,  RICHARD  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  rank  from  June  9,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Ringgold, 
Ga.  Sept.  2,  '62,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout.  March 
25,  '63,  resigned. 

NICHOL,  WM.  LYTLE,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Rome,  Ga.  April 
8,  '63,  temporarily  appointed  Surgeon  in  charge  at  Rome. 

NISBET,  H.  C.,  Surgeon.     Dec.  31,  '62,  3rd  Confederate  Cavalry. 

NOBLETT,  DAVID  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  Feb.  17,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  44th  Tennessee  Regiment.  May  16,  '63,  resignation 
accepted. 
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NICHOLSON,  JOHN  C.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  22,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  ist  Alabama  Cavalry.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
May  30,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  i,  '63,  report  to  General  Bragg. 
April  30,  '64,  ist  Alabama. 

NOLEN,  J.  B.  W.,  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  duty  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Thomas  Dec.  i,  '62.  March  31,  '63,  ist  Alabama  Battalion 
Cavalry. 

NOTT,  H.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  2nd  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment.  Left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

NORTH,  A.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  7th  Georgia  Regi- 
ment. 

NUTTALL,  JAMES  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Com.  to  rank  Oct.  i,'6i. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  5th  Confederate  Regiment.  April  i,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Breckinridge  for  assignment.  April  n,  '63 
ordered  to  report  to  Scoggin's  Battery.  Passed  Board  at  Tupelo 
July  16,  '62.  Nov.  30,  Scoggin's  Battery.  Dec.  31,  '63,  Mc- 
Canter  Battery.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston  March  19,  '64,  as 
Surgeon.  May  4,  '64,  reported  to  Colonel  M.  Smith.  April  30, 
'64,  Hardee's  Artillery. 

NEILSON,  M.  L.,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  20,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  Sr.  Surgeon  2nd  Brigade,  McCown's  Division,  2gih 
North  Carolina  Regiment.  Resignation  accepted  March  4,  '63. 

NUCKOLS,  RICHARD  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  3oth 
Tennessee  Regiment. 

NICHOLSON,  J.  C.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  May 
30/63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  i, '62.  Passed  Board  Nov.  22, '62. 
May  31,  '64,  ist  Alabama  Cavalry. 

NILES,  S.  D.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  Ballentine's 
Regiment  Cavalry. 

NORMAN,  C.  C. ,  Surgeon.    June  30,  '64,  39th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

OAKMAN,  ROBERT  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  from  Sept.  26,  '63,  and  to  report  to 
General  Bragg.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston  Sept.  25,  '63.  Oct. 
2,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.  Oct.  21,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Longstreet  for  duty  with  Walker's  Division. 
Oct.  31,  '63,  3Oth  Georgia.  Feb.  29,  '64,  66th  Georgia. 

OTEY,  PAUL  H.,  Surgeon,  com'd  March  i,  '62,  (examined).  Dec. 
31,  '62,  2d  Arkansas  Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Senior  Surgeon  ist 
Brigade  Cleburne's  Division,  2d  Arkansas  Regiment,  Aug.  19, '63, 
relieved  with  2d  Arkansas  and  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  S. 
H.  Stout. 
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ORME,  H.  L.,  contract  $80,  $100.  Contract  made  at  $100  Feb.  15, 
'63,  by  J.  P.  Logan.  Dec.  31, '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jan.  31,  '63, 
"Convalescent  Camp,"  Atlanta,  Ga. 

O'NEAL,  SEABORN  KING,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  July  n,  '63,  to  rank  from  May  4,  '63,  reported  to 
Medical-Director.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Gilmer  Hospital,  Chattanooga, 
March  17,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flewellen.  May  31, 
'63,  Newsom  Hospital. 

O'KEEFE,  D.  C.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  by  Secretary  of  War  to  report 
to  Surgeon  Stout  April  14,  '63.  April  30,  '63,  Temporary  In- 
spector Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

OGIER,  THOMAS  Louis,  JR.,  Surgeon.  Aug.  31,  '63,  24th  South 
Carolina  Regiment.  Died  at  Morton,  Miss.,  Aug.  26,  '63. 

OLIVER,  HILLARY  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Chat- 
tanooga Aug.  22,  '62,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Dec.  4,  '62, 
to  rank  from  22d  Aug.  '62,  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  33d  Alabama 
Regiment.  April  30,  '64,  33d  Alabama  Regiment. 

OLIVER,  M.  H.,  Surgeon.     Resignation  accepted  Nov.  25,  '62. 

OWEN,  URBANE  G.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Dec. 
n,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4th  Tennessee  (Confederate).  June  3, 
'63,  passed  Board  at  Shelby ville.  Oct.  31,  '63,  4th  Confed.  Ten- 
nessee. 

OVERTON,  A.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Col.  of  Regiment 
July  15,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  I4th  Texas  Regiment.  April  23,  '63, 
resignation  accepted. 

ORME,  L.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  Surgeon  by  Col.  of  Regiment 
without  examination  July  15,  '62.  Dec.  31, '62,  3Oth  Arkansas 
Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '62,  25th  Arkansas,  May  9,  '63,  transferred 
Department  Mississippi.  Oct.  i, '63,  ordered  to  report  to  officer 
commanding  McNair's  Brigade. 

OWENS,  JOHN  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston 
Oct.  20.  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank 
from  Oct.  20,  '63.  Oct.  27,  '63,  ordered  to  jeport  to  E.  A.  F., 
Medical-Director,  Nov.  i,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge.  Nov.  30,  '63,  igth  Tennessee  Regiment. 

OSLIN,  JOHN  WIMBISH,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
July  10,  '62,  to  rank  from  May  26,  '62,  to  report  to  Col.  Dowdell. 
Passed  Board  at  Mobile  June  5,  '62.  Nov,  30,  '63,  37th  Alabama, 
Feb.  5,  '64,  relieved  from  duty  with  37th  Alabama  and  ordered  to 
report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Medical-Director  of  Hospitals. 

OFFUTT,  T.  Z.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  4th  Texas. 
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PAISLEY,  HUGH  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Aug.  n,  '62,  passed 
Board.  Dec.  31. '62,  iQth  Alabama.  June  12,  '63.  resignation 
accepted. 

PARSONS,  R.  B.,  detailed  Nov.  26,  '62.     Returned  to  ranks. 

PATTERSON,  JOHN,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Aug.  21,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  i8th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Feb.  3,  '63,  Chattanooga,  Feb.  24, 
'63,  Newsome's  Hospital.  May  11,  '63,  assigned  to  Pest  House. 

PRATT,  THOMAS  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Medical- 
Director,  office  Murfreesboro,  Jan.  13,  "63,  left  the  command  with 
Surgeon  Foard. 

PARKER,  W.  P.,  contract  $80,  by  J.  P.  Logan,  Jan.  3,  '63.  Jan.  31, 
'63,  Gate  City  Hospital,  Atlanta,  March  17,  '63,  contract  cancelled. 

PAYNE,  N.  H.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  of  which  O.  B.  Knode  was 
President,  Aug.,  '62.  March  31,  '63,  6th  Texas  Cavalry. 

PARKER,  F.  L.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Hampton's  Legion,  Oct.  30,  '63, 
Acting  Chief-Surgeon  Division. 

PALMER,  J.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  i/th  Georgia. 

PAREMORE,  H.  S. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  5oth  Georgia, 
left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

PATTERSON,  F.  W.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  ryth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment Left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

PALMORE,  HORACE  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  loth 
Tennessee.  Oct.  31,  '63,  isl  Tennessee  Battalion.  Left  with 
wounded  at  Missionary  Ridge.  Dec.  31,  '63,  ist  Tennessee  Bat- 
talion. 

PARKER,  JOHN  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  8th  Georgia 
Regiment. 

PARCHALL,  J.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  3rd  Tennessee 
Confederate  Regiment. 

PEACOCK,  S.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  19,  '62,  Medical- Director's  office. 
May  14,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  J.  F.  Heustis  for  temporary 
duty.  Relieved  with  Surgeon  Heustis,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
S.  H.  Stout  for  duty  with  Post-Surgeon  at  Chattanooga. 

PEEBLES,  WM.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  July  23,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Dalton,  Ga. 

PREWITT,  T.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  from  July  31,  '62.  Passed  Board  July  30,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  1 2th  Tennessee,  Jan.  30,  '64,  i2th  and  4yth  Tennessee. 

PERRYMAN,  J.  L.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  30, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  2nd  Georgia  Cavalry. 
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PENDLETON,  JOHN  E.,  Surgeon.  Com.  July  4,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Medical  Inspector  Breckinridge's  Division.  Feb.  28,  '63,  left  in 
Murfreesboro.  April  22,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Martin 
as  Chief-Surgeon  Division. 

PERRY,  R.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  from  July  23,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  reported  to  Medical - 
Director  Foard  at  Murfreesboro,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon 
Terry,  Wither's  Division. 

PEEPLES,  PINCKNEY  WASHINGTON,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  July 
24,  '62,  July  22,  '62,  3Oth  Mississippi  Regiment.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Tullahoma  Hospital. 

PEARSON,  J.  E.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Dec.  9,  '62.  Dec.  '31,  '62, 
8th  Confederate,  Senior  Surgeon  of  ist  Brigade  (Allen's),  Feb. 
12,  '63,  assigned  by  Surgeon  S.  H.  Stout  to  Gilmer  Hospital. 
April  30,  '63,  Tunnel  Hill. 

PEPPER,  J.  H.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  1862,  Carter's  Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

PEARSALL,  A.  T.,  contract  (promoted)  $100.  Appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Dec.  14,  '62,  Atlanta,  Jan.  31,  '62,  Roy  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Contract  made  by  J.  P.  Logan,  closed  March  12, 
'63.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby  ville  as  Surgeon  May  30,  '63.  Nov. 
9,  '63,  gth  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

PERRY,  A.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  July  23,  '62.  Passed  Board  July  24,  '62. 
Jan.  31,  '62,  Robertson's  Battery,  vice  Thomassen's  by  order  Sur- 
geon Foard,  July  31,  '63,  Water's  Battery.  Jan.  31,  '64,  yth  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment. 

PERRY,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
March  21,  '62,  to  rank  May  i,  '62,  to  report  to  Col.  Finley.  Sept. 
30,  '63,  6th  Florida.  April  30,  1864,  no  change. 

PEARCE,  J.  F.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  1863,  left  with  wounded  at 
Gettysburg.  8th  South  Carolina  Regiment. 

PEETS,  GEORGE  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  1863,  2ist  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment. 

PEDDY,  G.  W.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
May  16,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg  April  6,  '62.  Sept.  30, 
1863,  56th  Georgia  Regiment.  April  30,  1864,  no  change. 

PEARCE,  J.  W.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston  Nov.  12, 
'63.  April  30,  '63, 4ist  Georgia  Regiment.  Absent  without  leave, 
April  26,  1864,  ordered  by  Surgeon -General  to  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls. 
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PEAK,  JOHN  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  15,  '63,  to  rank  Nov.  24,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  to  April  30, 
'64,  loth  Confederate  Cavalry. 

PRICE,  Louis  T.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Oct.  28,  '61.  Dec.  3131  Post  Sur- 
geon, Rome,  Ga.,  March  21,  '63,  appointed  President  A.  B.  M. 
E.,  April  23,  '63,  Medical- Director  Hospitals  Gen.  Bragg' s  Army. 
May  29,  '63,  Inspector  Hospitals  Gen.  Bragg' s  Army. 

PHILLIPS,  N.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Aug.  21,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  20,  '62,  reported  to  Capt  Smith. 
Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  Aug.  20,  "62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Smith's 
Battery,  trans,  with  Bat.  to  Army  by  order  Gen.  Polk.  Oct.  31,  '63, 
Smith's  Battery,  Nov.  30,  '63,  Turner's  Battery.  April  30,  '64, 
Hoxton's  Batt'n. 

PHILLIPS,  M.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  as  Assistant  Surgeon, 
passed  Board  as  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Dec.  4, 
'62,  to  rank  from  2Oth  Aug.  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  2Qth  Mississippi 
Regiment.  Appointed  Surgeon  by  Secretary  of  War  March  12, 
'63,  to  rank  from  Jan.  28,  '62.  Jan.  31,  29th,  3Oth  and  34th 
Mississippi. 

PITTS,  J.  W.,  Surgeon,  P.  A.  C.  S.  Passed  Board  July  19,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  34th  Alabama,  Feb.  20,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
Brig. -Gen.  Pillow,  Chief  of  Bureau,  Feb.  29,  '64,  reported  by  Chief 
Surgeon  Carlisle  Terry  as  having  resigned. 

PITTS,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  '63,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg.  Passed 
the  Board  Nov.  27,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '62,  Alabama  Partisan  Ran- 
gers. March  31,  '64,  5131  Alabama  Cavalry. 

PINTHORN,  Louis  C.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Murfreesboro 
Dec.  3,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Rome,  Ga.  Appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  May  30,  '63,  to  rank  from  3d  Dec.  '62.  Report  to  Gen. 
Bragg. 

PITTS,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  nth  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Transferred  to  soth  Tennessee  Regiment. 

PHILSON,  C.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  13,  '63,  igth  Louisiana 
Regiment.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville,  May  23,  '63.  April  30, 
'64,  1 9th  Louisiana. 

PRIDE,  J.  P.,  contract  $100.  Surgeon.  Contract  made  by  Gen'l 
Roddy  May  26,  '63.  Aug.  31,  '63,  Roddy's  Brigade  Hospital. 
Nov.  8,  '63,  contract  terminated. 

PIGGITT,  W.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  S.  S.  Wofford's 
Brigade. 
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PIERCE,  DUNKLIN,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  from  Sept.  21,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
E.  A.  Flewellen  for  assignment,  to  date  from  Sept.  '62.  Nov.  21, 
'63,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Longstreet.  Dec.  4,  '63, 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Breckinridge,  Comd.  Corps.  Dec. 
31,  '63,  45th  Alabama. 

PITTS,  M.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Feb.  6,  '64,  ordered  to  report 
to  Medical- Director.  March  4,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Hood.  March  31,  '64,  34th  Alabama.  April  30, 
'64,  loth  South  Carolina. 

POSTELL,  P.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  from  July  8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Barrett's  Battery.  May 
31,  '63,  passed  board  at  Shelbyville.  June  5,  '63,  as  Surgeon 
34th  Mississippi.  April  30,  '64,  34th  Mississippi. 

POWELL,  JOSEPH  W.,  contract  $100,  made  by  D.  W.  Yandell,  Oct. 
12,  '62.  Dec.  6,  '62,  contract  closed. 

POPE,  J.  L.,  contract  $80,  made  by  D.  M.  Yandell,  Oct.  7,  '62. 
Closed,  Dec.  16.  '62. 

POWELL,  ALBERT  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  Aug.  27,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  attach^  Medical- 
Director's  Office. 

POSEY,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  detailed.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Ringgold, 
Georgia. 

PROUT,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Ferel's  Battery. 

PORTWOOD,  W.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  9,  '62,  and  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  at  Murfreesboro,  Dec.  9,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  8th  Con- 
federate Cavalry.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Department  Hospital,  Shelbyville. 
July  31,  '63,  Sappers  and  Miners,  Folk's  Corps.  Oct.  31,  '63, 
Engineer  Corps. 

POST,  WM.  M.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Sr.  Surgeon  Jenkins'  Bri- 
gade. Acting  Chief-Surgeon  Hood's  Division. 

POELNITZ,  B.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston, 
Dec.  4,  '63.  Dec.  12,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  Flewellen, 
Medical-Director.  Jan.  15,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Hindman.  July  31,  '64,  25th  Alabama. 

PURVIANCE,  JAMES,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Oct. 
12,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  28,  '63.  ist  Louisiana  Regiment,  Dec. 
31,  '62.  ist  Louisiana  Infantry,  April  30,  '64. 

RAIFORD,  J.  L.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Colonel  Lock  of  Texas 
Regiment,  by  General  McCown.  April  25,  '63,  resigned. 
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PURNELL,  HORTENTIUS  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board 
July  5,  '62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from  July 
2,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,9th  Mississippi  Regiment.  Oct.  31, '61, 
4ist  Mississippi.  April  30,  '64,  4131  Mississippi. 

PUGH,  JNO.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  22,  62,  and  report  to  General 
Bragg.  Passed  Board  Nov.  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  and  3rd 
Florida  Regiments.  April  16,  '63,  Hurricane  Springs  Hospitals. 

PLUMMER,  HENRY,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  8th  Arkansas.  April 
14,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Cleburne  for  duty 
with  23rd  Tennessee.  Oct.  31,  '63,  58th  Alabama.  Passed  Board 
at  Bardstown,  Oct.  2,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  32nd  and  58th  Alabama. 

PURSELEY,  GEO.  F.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  A.  W.  Aug.  15,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  Catoosa  Springs,  Feb.  28,  '63,  Foard's  Hospital,  promo- 
ted Surgeon  Feb.  9,  '63.  Assigned  to  Hospital  duty  at  Marietta 
to  date  from  May  31,  '63. 

PUGH,  THOS.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  '63,  gth  Georgia. 
Left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

PYATT,  EZRA  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  April  4,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  23,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  igth 
Tennessee  Regiment.  Oct.  31,  '63,  iQth  Tennessee  Regiment. 

PRYOR,  W.  T.,  Surgeon.     April  30,  '63,  Senior  Surgeon  3d  Brigade. 

PYLES,  N.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
July  18,  '63,  to  rank  from  July  I,  63,  report  to  F.  A.  Ramsey. 
Passed  Board  at  Charleston  July  n,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  36th 
Alabama. 

PEAKE,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  15,  '63,  to  rank  from  24th  Nov.  '62.  May  31,  '64,  Batt'n 
Cavalry. 

RAINS,  AYLETT  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Aug.  15,  '62,  to  report  to  Gen. 
Bragg.  Nov.  27,  '62,  passed  A.  M.  B.  at  Murfreesboro.  Che- 
nault  Cavalry. 

RAGAN,  THOMAS  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  from  June  28,  '62.  Dec.  3ist,  Rome,  Ga. ,  July  8, 
'63,  relieved  at  Rome  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Forrest. 
Aug.  31,  '63,  loth  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

RAVENEL,  EDMOND,  JR.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  report  to 
E.  A.  F.,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Hindman.  com- 
manding corps  July  28,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Cheatham.  Jan.  31,  '64,  26th  Georgia  Battalion. 
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RAINEY,  J.  W., Surgeon.  Appointed  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  by  Col- 
onel, to  the  nth  Texas  Cavalry.  Appointed  Surgeon,  by  Colo- 
nel of  Regiment,  March  12,  '62.  April  30,  '64,  nth  Texas. 

RABORG,  S.  A.,  contract  $80,  by  J.  P.  Logan,  Jan.  i,  '63.  Wounded 
prisoners  Atlanta,  Ga.  Contract  closed,  Jan.  30,  '63. 

RAMSEUR,  D.  P.,  Surgeon,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Feb.  17,  '64,  ordered  to 
report  to  A.  J.  F.,  by  Surgeon  Stout.  Feb.  29,  '64,  ordered  to 
report  to  Lieutenant-General  Hood.  Feb.  29,  '64,  42nd  Georgia. 

REDWOOD,  GEO.  EDWARD,  Surgeon.  Aug.  20,  '62,  ordered  to 
Ringgold,  Ga.  April  30,  '63,  relieved  from  this  Department,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon-General. 

REESE,  JAMES  T.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Oct.  21,  '61.  Dec.  i,  '62,  Post- 
Surgeon,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  Relieved  by  General  Withers  Dec. 
3d.  Resigned,  Dec.  29,  '62. 

RHEA,  ABRAHAM,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Dec., 
to  rank  from  July  21,  '62.  Dec.  30,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  April  30, 
'63,  in  charge,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  Sept.  17,  '63,  Marietta,  Ga. 
Oct.  15,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical-Director  Stout,  by 
Medical- Director  A.  T. 

REYNOLDS,  J.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Nov.  26,  '62,  resignation 
accepted. 

READ,  A.  H.,  contract  $80,  made  by  John  M.  Johnson,  July  17,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Provost  Battalion,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Feb.  13,  '63,  cancelled. 

REID,  THOS.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  July  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  32nd  Tennessee  Regiment. 
Passed  Board,  Tupelo,  July  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  32nd  Ten- 
nessee Regiment. 

REEVES,  C.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  July  14,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  34th  Alabama  Regiment. 
April  14,  '63,  resignation  accepted. 

REESE,  W.  P.,  Surgeon.  Feb.  17,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Medi- 
cal-Director Flewellen,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  by  Secretary  of  War. 
Feb.  28,  '63,  Ringgold,  Ga. 

REEVES,  J.  E.,  detailed.  May  15,  '63,  rejected  by  Board  at  Shelby- 
ville.  Feb.  28,  '63,  loth  Texas  Regiment.  May  9,  '63,  trans- 
ferred with  com'd,  Department  Tennessee. 

REESE,  W.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  Jan.,  '63.  Passed  Board  in  Northern,  Va. ,  Jan.  20,  '63. 
Jan.  29,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major- General  Cheatham,  Com- 
manding Corps.  Feb.  29,  '64,  46th  Alabama  Regiment. 
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RICE,  FRANK,  Chief  Surgeon  Cheatham's  Division,  assigned  Medi- 
cal-Director April  i,  '62,  com'd  Sept.  26,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Senior  Surgeon  Cheatham's  Division.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby  - 
ville  May  19,  '63.  Jan.  19,  '64,  Chief  Surgeon  Cheatham's 
Division. 

RIGGS,  BENJAMIN  HOGAN,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted),  com'd 
Oct.  6, '61.  Dec.  31,  '62,  22d  Alabama  Regiment,  Jan.  31, '62, 
7th  Mississippi  Regiment.  Appointed  Surgeon  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  May  27, .'63.  Jan.  30,  '64,  7th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

REDFORD,  BENJAMIN  C,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  to  rank  Dec.  9, 
.  '62.     Feb.  28,  '63,  loth  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

RIVERS,  THOMAS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
July  19,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Tupelo,  July  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
3ist  Tennessee  Regiment.  Jan.  31,  '64,  no  change. 

RICHARDSON,  T.  G.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Acting  Medical-In- 
spector vice  Chaill6.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
Dec.  25,  '62,  to  report  to  Medical-Director.  April  10,  '63,  an- 
nounced Assistant  Medical -Director  of  Department  of  Army  Ten- 
nessee. Sept.  30,  '63,  Medical- Inspector  Gen.  Bragg's  staff. 

RICHARD,  JOHN,  contract,  made  by  Col.  Breckinridge,  Dec.  9,  1862. 
Feb.  28,  1863,  Col.  Breckinridge's  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

RICHARDSON,  N.  D.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  March  6,  '63.  April  16,  '63,  26th  Alabama  Regiment,  May  i, 
'63,  igth  Alabama  Regiment,  Feb.  29,  '64,  igth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. Passed  Board  at  Charleston  May  6,  '63. 

RICHARDSON,  J AS.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Feb.  25,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston.  Aug. 
31,  '63,  25th  Georgia  Regiment. 

RIDGWAY,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  1863,  47th  Ala- 
bama Regiment. 

RIVES,  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  1863,  15th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. Left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

RICHARDSON,  TOBIAS  GIBSON,  Surgeon.  Born  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
January  3,  1827.  Died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  26,  1892. 
Succeeded,  1868,  Prof.  Nott  in  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  University 
of  Louisiana,  and  removed  to  New  Orleans.  This  school  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  with  such 
distinguished  professors  as  the  late  Warren  Stone,  M.  D., 
Thomas  Hunt,  M.  D.,  and  others  of  like  distinction,  attracted  an- 
nually more  than  400  students.  He  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  attending  surgeons  to  the  charity  hospital,  and 
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lectured  upon  clinical  surgery  in  addition  to  his  didactic  lectures 
upon  anatomy  in  the  medical  college.  He  was  the  first  to  perform 
successfully  the  operation  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  after  the  method 
of  Dr.  Nathan  Bozeman,  which  had  then  but  recently  been 
introduced  to  the  profession.  He  soon  became  engaged  in  a  large 
surgical  practice,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  Leaving  New  Orleans  before  its  capture  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces  in  1862,  he  joined  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee; 
and  was  made  Medical-Inspector  on  the  staff  of  Major- General  Brax- 
ton  Bragg.  He  was  present  on  the  field  at  the  battles  of  Murfrees- 
boro,  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  in  the  second  of  which 
it  became  his  melancholy  duty  to  amputate  the  thigh  of  the 
gallant  Major  General  Hood.  He  accompanied  General  Bragg, 
after  the  retirement  of  that  distinguished  officer  from  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  to  Richmond,  where  he  continued  his  duties  as  Medical- 
Inspector  during  the  summer  of  1864,  and  by  request  of  the 
Surgeon  in  charge,  Dr.  Hancock,  and  the  attending  Surgeons, 
Drs.  Cabell,  Hoyt,  Thorn  and  Wellford,  he  performed  a  large  part 
of  the  capital  operations  at  the  immense  hospital  after  the  battle  of 
Rapidan,  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  and  Cold  Harbor.  He  subse- 
quently accompanied  General  Bragg  to  North  Carolina  as  Medical- 
Director  of  that  department,  and  was  present  on  the  field  at  the 
battle  of  Averysboro,  and  also  that  of  Bentonville,  where  a  mere 
handful  of  Confederates  under  General  J.  E.  Johnston  made  their 
last  unsuccessful  fight  for  independence.  Still  adhering  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  friend  and  chief,  General  Bragg,  he  joined  the 
retreating  column  of  government  officials,  with  President  Davis  at 
its  head,  and  continued  with  them  until  the  formal  dissolution  of  the 
Confederate  Cabinet,  at  Washington,  Ga.,  and  the  dispersion  of 
its  members.  He  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  the  succeeding  fall 
and  resumed  his  position  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  was 
immediately  chosen  dean  of  the  medical  faculty.  In  1873,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Warren  Stone  from  the  chair  of 
surgery,  he  became  his  successor.  In  1877  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  and  presided  at  the  subsequent  meeting  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

RICHARDSON,  RICHARD  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Nov.  4,  '63,  ordered 
to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Medical- Director.  Dec.  i,  '63,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Hardee.  Dec.  30,  '63,  relieved  from  present 
duty,  and  ordered  to  report  to  E.  K.  Smith. 
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RICHARDSON,  D.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Macon, 
Miss.,  Dec.  2,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63.  7th  Texas  Regiment.  April 
30,  '64,  yth  Texas  Regiment. 

RICE,  M.  J.,  Assistant  Snrgeon.  April  30,  '64,  lyth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. 

ROBERTS,  DEARING  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted).  Passed 
Board  Nov.  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  2oth  Tennessee  Regiment. 
Passed  Board  at  Shelbyville,  Sr.  Surgeon,  June  6,  63.  June  30, 
'63,  2oth  Tennessee  Regiment. 

ROPER,  J.  P.,  contract  $80,  $100,  made  Feb.  15,  '63,  by  J.  P.  Logan, 
Nov.  8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jan'y  31,  '63,  Gate  City 
Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROY,  G.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Provost  Battalion, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Roy  Hospital,  Atlanta. 

ROANE,  THOS.  W.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Aug. 
26,  '63,  to  rank  April  22,  '62.  Passed  Board  Shelbyville,  May  19, 
'63.  Dec.  31,  '62,  5ist  Tennessee  Regiment.  March  31,  '64,  no 
change. 

ROBINETT,  JOHN  READ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  2nd  Arkansas  Regiment. 
Passed  Board  July  23,  '62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  July  23,  '62.  Aug.  31,  '63,  2nd  and  I5th  Arkansas  Regi- 
ments. April  30,  '64,  2nd  and  24th  Arkansas  Regiments. 

ROBERTSON,  JAMES  E.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  of  which  O.  B. 
Knode  was  President.  March  31,  '63,  Qth  Texas  Cavalry. 

ROBERTS,  J.  J.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  of  which  O.  B.  Knode 
was  President,  July  '62.  March  31,  '63,  ist  Legion  Texas  Cav- 
alry. April  30,  '63,  27th  Texas  Cavalry. 

ROBERTS,  W.  H. 

ROACH,  E.  J.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  5th  Texas  Cavalry.  Nov. 
16,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

ROTHEROCK,  R.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  Aug.  29,  '62.  Passed  Board,  Tupelo, 
Aug.  29,  '62.  Sept.  30,  '63,  soth  Tennessee  Regiment. 

ROSSIGNAL,  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  Oct.  21,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Char- 
leston, Oct.  21,  '63.  Nov.  30,  '63,  Eufaula  Battery.  Jan.  31,  '64, 
Eufaula  Battery.  April  30,  '64,  Eldridge's  Battalion. 

ROGERS,  T.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  Nov.  16,  '62,  and  reported  to  General  Bragg.  Passed 
Board,  at  Oxford,  Miss,  Nov.  16,  '62.  Sept.  30,  '63,  3rd  Mary- 
land Battery.  April  30,  '64,  Johnston's  Battalion. 
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ROBERTS,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30, '63,  5th  Texas  Regi- 
ment. 

ROBERTSON,  WM.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Char- 
leston, S.  C.,  April  6,  '64.  April  28,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Hardee  for  duty  in  Cheatham's  Division. 

RUTLAND,  B.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  4, 
'62,  to  rank  Aug.  20,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Pest- House,  Murfrees- 
boro.  April  23,  '63,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Hospitals  at  McMinn- 
ville,  Tenn.  Sept.  30,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  i8th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. 

RUSHING,  STEPHEN  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  July  8,  '62,  and  report  to  General  Bragg.  Passed  Board, 
Tupelo,  July  '62.  Dec.  24,  '62,  Rome,  Ga.  Dec.  31,  "62,  Corps 
Hospital,  Shelby ville.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Stovall's  Brigade  Hospital. 
Dec.  31,  '63,  6th  Florida  Regiment. 

RUTLEDGE,  C.  A.,  contract.  Assignment  by  Secretary  of  War. 
Dec.  ii,  '62,  Atlanta.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Feb.  17,  '63,  cancelled. 

RUTHERFORD,  H.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  5th  Kentucky  Regi- 
ment, ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

RUDICIL,  R.  T.,  Surgeon.     March  31,  '64,  6th  Georgia  Cavalry. 

RYLAND,  J.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Com'd  July  18,  '62.  Passed 
Board  July  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Blythe's  Mississippi  Regiment. 
April  25,  '63,  resignation  accepted. 

RIGG,  W.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     June  30,  '64,  Guibor's  Battery. 

RICE,  C.  A.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  4th  Mississippi  Regiment. 
Nov.  2,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

RICHARDSON,  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  1864,  42d  Georgia 
Regiment.  Dec.,  1864,  left  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  sick. 

RAMSEUR,  D.  P.,  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  42d  Georgia  Regiment. 
April  23,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Medical-Director  Army  N.  Va. 

ROBERTS,  D.  C.,  Surgeon.  July  31,  1864,  3d  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment. Nov.  30,  1864,  resignation  accepted  by  Secretary  of  War. 

SAUNDERS,  DUDLEY  D.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  on  duty  at  Chat- 
tanooga as  Assistant  Post-Surgeon.  March  31,  '63,  Academy 
Hospital.  June  12,  '63,  Senior  Surgeon  Post  Chattanooga  to  re- 
lieve S.  H.  Stout. 

SAVAGE,  LOTT  H.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  igth  Alabama.  Jan. 
31,  '63,  pr.  by  Secretary  of  War,  Surgeon  igth  Alabama.  April 
25,  '63,  resigned. 

SANFORD,  JAMES  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  5151  Tennessee. 
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SAUNDERS,  L.  M.,  dropped  from  the  rolls  by  order  Secretary  of 

War. 
SLAUGHTER,  JOHN  R.,  Surgeon,  com'd  March  2,  '62.     Dec.  31,  '62, 

Senior  Surgeon    ist   Brigade  Wither's  Division,   igth    Alabama 

Regiment. 
SLAYTON,  JAMES  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 

War,  '62.     Dec.  31,  '62,  Semple's  Battery.     Feb.  9,  "63,  Rome, 

Ga. 
SCALES,  SAM'L  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Jan.  31,  '63,  Hospital  Mur- 

freesboro.    Jan.  30,  '63,  15th  and  3yth  Tennessee  Regiments. 
SCAYLES,  A.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by   Colonel    i4th 

Texas,  May  21,  '62.     Dec.    31,   '62,  i4th  Texas.    Jan.    31,  '63, 

Douglas'    Battery.     April  7,  '63,  transferred  to  i4th  Texas,  Gen- 
eral Stewart  command' g  Division.     May  9,  '63,  transferred  with 

com'd  to  Department  Mississippi. 
SAYLE,  A.  M.  C,,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  Oct.  29,  '61,  as  A.  S.  2d 

Arkansas.     May  9,  '63,  transferred  Department  Mississippi. 
STANFORD,  FRANK,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Passed  Board  July  5,  '62. 

Dec.  10,  '62,  appointed  Chief-Surgeon  Cavalry.     March  31,  '64, 

no  change. 
SHACKLEFORD,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed   by  Secretary 

of  War,  April  4,  '63,  to  rank  from  Oct.  23,  '62.     Dec.  31,  '62,  ist 

Georgia  Cavalry. 
SWAIN,  R.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by    Secretary  of  War 

June   i,  '62.     June  30,  '63,  39th   North   Carolina.     Feb.    28,  '63, 

Shelby ville  Hospital.     May  31,  '63,  in  charge  sick,   McCown's 

Division. 
SCHAFFER,  BRETT  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 

of  War,  Dec.  8,  '62,  to  rank  from   Nov.  20,  '62,  and  ordered   to 

report  to  Colonel  Wade.     Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga.    Feb.  28, 

'63,  8th  Confederate  Cavalry. 
SLAYDEN,  WILLIAM  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 

of  War  Feb.  23,  '63,  and  assigned  to  nth  Tennessee. 
SADDLER,  R.    B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Passed  Board  of  which  O. 

B.  Knode  was  President  March  31,  '63.     6th  Texas  Cavalry. 
STRALL,  DANIEL,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Jan.  23, 

'62.     April  30,  '63,  3d  Texas  Cavalry. 
SWANSON,   EDWARD,  Surgeon.     July  13,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 

Gen.  Forrest  as  Surgeon  4th  Tennessee  Regiment  Cavalry. 
SAUNDERS,  LUCIEN  LAFAYETTE,    Surgeon.     Aug.   31,  '63,   30th 

Georgia  Regiment. 
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STRAIT,  G.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  Palmetto  S.  S. 

STARR,  E.  F. ,  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '64,  24th  Georgia  Regiment. 

SALMONE,  T.  W.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '62,  2d  South  Carolina 
Regiment. 

STRAIT,  JAMES  LAURENCE,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  6oth 
North  Carolina  Regiment. 

STAMFORD,  MERRIT  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Jan.  4,  '64.  Nov. 
31,  '64,  loth  Tennessee. 

STEWART,  DAVID  FINNEY,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  July  17,  '62.  June  30,  '63,  Senior  Surgeon  Churchill's  Bri- 
gade, 6th,  loth  and  I5th  Texas  Regiments.  April  30,  '64,  loth 
Texas. 

SHEPHERD,  LEVIN  WILSON,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  June, 
'61.  Examined  at  Mobile,  Oct.  5,  '61,  assigned  to  i8th  Alabama. 

SECORD,  S.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  2oth  Georgia.  Left  with 
wounded  at  Gettysburg.  Director  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  having  escaped 
from  Federal  prison. 

SHELL,  E.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Cobb's  Georgia 
Legion. 

STEWART,  THOMAS  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  Dec.  10,  '62,  to  rank  from  Dec.  10,  '62,  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Mercer.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston  Dec.  10,  '62.  Nov. 
30,  '63,  Martin's  Battalion  Artillery,  Jan.  31,  '64,  Howell's  Georgia 
Battery,  April  30,  '64,  Martin's  Battalion. 

STEWART,  W.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  July  15,  '62,  to  report  to  General  E.  K.  Smith. 
Passed  Board  at  Vicksburg  March,  1862.  Nov.  30,  '63,  23d 
Alabama. 

SIMABAUGH,  M.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Colonel  of 
Regiment  Aug.  20,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  2gth  N.  C.  Regiment, 
Feb.  28,  '63,  Shelby ville,  Tenn.,  Pest-House.  Died  July,  '63. 

SHELL,  H.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  30,  '64,  loth  Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

STEWART.  JOHN  ALEX.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  June  30,  '62.  Dec.  14,  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Chattanooga,  Foard's  Hospital,  and  ordered 
to  Rome,  Ga.  Ordered  by  General  Bragg  to  report  for  duty  with 
White's  Battalion.  March  31,  '63,  3d  Confederate  Cavalry,  Dec. 
26,  relieved  from  duty  with  General  Wheeler  and  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Hindman.  Dec.  31,  '63,  ist  Tennessee,  Feb.  29,  '64, 
and  37th  Tennessee. 
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SNEAD,  A.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Nov.  17, 
'62,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

STRONG,  JOHN  C,  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  July  18,  '63,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  F.  A.  Ramsey,  Medical -Director, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Served  in  the  Hospital  Department  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

STEPHENSON,  JOSEPH  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  July  u,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  24,  '63,  to  report  to 
Medical- Director  W.  W.  Anderson.  Aug.  31,  '63,  i6th  S.  C. 

SHELBY,  ISAAC  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  27th  Missis- 
sippi Regiment.  April  30,  '63,  Rome,  Ga. 

STEPHENSON,  R.  R.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  21,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  6th  Kentucky.  Jan.  9,  '64.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Aug.  25,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  "18,  '61. 

STEVENS,  JAMES  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Appointed  Surgeon  by 
Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from  Aug.  i,  '62.  Passed  Board  Nov. 
24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  6oth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  March 
14,  '62,  resignation  accepted. 

STEVENS,  RUFUS  K.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Dec.  5,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  5th  Arkansas.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  5,  '62,  and  report  to  General 
Bragg.  Oct.  31,  '63,  5th  and  I3th  Arkansas  Regiments.  March 
31,  '64,  2nd  Tennessee  Regiment.  April  30,  '64,  35th  and  48th 
Tennessee  Regiments. 

SCHELL,  W.  AUGUSTUS,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Dec.  9,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  Douglas'  Battalion. 

SHELTON,  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Carter's  Tennessee 
Regiment. 

SEAGO,  B.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Jan.  13,  '63,  assigned  by  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Fair  Ground  Hospital, 
No.  2.  Jan.  27,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Cheatham. 
Jan.  31,  '64,  Hardee's  escort. 

SHEPHERD,  EDWIN  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  4,  '62,  and  report  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg.  Com.  to  rank  from  Dec.  9,  '62.  Feb.  28,  '63,  3rd 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  with  Wheeler's 
Cavalry.  March  8,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  General  John  H. 
Morgan. 

STEGER,  J.  C.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  24,  '62.  Feb.  28,  '63,  4th 
Alabama  Regiment. 
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STEELE,  HOLMES,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Shelbyville  May  20, 
'63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  June  13,  '63,  to  rank  from 
Dec.  15,  '62,  to  3rd  Florida  Regiment.  Jan.  31,  '63,  6oth  North 
Carolina  Regiment.  April  30/63,  ist  and  3rd  Florida  Regiments. 

STEPHENSON,  F.  E.  B.,  contract  $80,  by  L.  T.  Price,  Jan  13, '63. 
Feb.  28,  '63,  Rome.  Ga. 

SHERMAN,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  July  13,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  10,  '63.  Passed 
Board  April  10,  '63.  April  25,  '63,  Blythe's  Mississippi,  May  31, 
'63,  44th  Mississippi,  Aug.  31,  '63,  gth  Mississippi,  Oct.  31,  '63, 
loth  Mississippi. 

STEWART,  JAS.  W.,  contract  by  Col.  P.  D.  Roddy,  April  16,  '63,  at 
$100,  as  Post-Surgeon  at  Florence,  Ala. 

STICKNEY,   JNO.  C.,  Asssistant  Surgeon,  July  22,  Tupelo,  Medical' 
Purveyor  in  the  field  for  Jones'  and  Withers'  Division.     April  31, 
'64,  Medical  Purveyor  Hardee's  Corps. 

SIZEMORE,  R.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  22d  Aug.  '62.  Dec.  3151  Ring- 
gold,  Ga.,  Oct.  16,  '63,  relieved  with  S.  H.  Stout,  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Breckinridge,  Oct.  31,  '63,  33d  Alabama. 

SMITH,  CHARLES,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  25th  Aug.  '62,  ordered  to  report 
to  Major-Gen.  Polk.  Nov.  30,  '62,  ordered  to  Talladega,  Ala.,  by 
Secretary  of  War. 

SMITH,  JNO.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Shelbyville 
May  15,  '63,  as  Surgeon,  com'd  Dec.  16,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4yth 
Tennessee.  Feb.  28,  '63,  2Qth  Tennessee  Regiment. 

SITMAN,  CHAS.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Chatta- 
nooga Aug.  1 6,  '62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Dec.  4, 
'62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  21/62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  I3th  and  2Oth 
Louisiana  Regiments. 

SMITH,  ANDREW  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  to  rank  from  July  23, 
'63.  Jan.  31,  '63,  floater,  Wood's  Brigade.  Feb.  28,  '63,  45th 
Mississippi  Regiment,  July  31,  '63,  48th  Tennessee,  Aug.  31, 
'63,  Cleburne's  Escort. 

SMITH,  HUGH  GILBERT,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
May  30,  '63,  to  rank  from  I4th  Sept.  '62,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg. 
Passed  Board  Nov.  21,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  2d  Kentucky. 

SINGLETON,  JOHN  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  promoted  to  Surgeon  by 
Charleston  Board  May  15,  '63.  Served  College  Hospital,  Mur- 
freesboro,  Winchester,  Dalton. 
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SMITH,  ALFRED,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  April  17,  '62,  to  report 
to  General  A.  S.  Johnston.  Promoted  Surgeon  March  31,  '64. 

STERGER,  JOHN  C.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  Nov.  24,  '62. 
Russell's  Alabama  Cavalry. 

SINGLETON,  JOHN  W.,  Surgeon,  com'd  May  30,  '63.  4ist  Alabama 
Regiment. 

STRICKLAND,  BENJAMIN  M.,  contract  $80.    Jan.  9,  '63,  Rome,  Ga. 

SMITH,  REUBEN  ARNOLD,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  June  2,  '63. 
45th  Alabama  Regiment,  Tullahoma  Hospital. 

SIMMONDS,  JAMES  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  March  17,  '63. 
6oth  N.  C.  Regiment. 

SILLIMAN,  JAMES  MONROE,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  June 
i,  '62,  Mobile.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  '62,  to  rank 
from  June  i.  April  30,  '63,  36th  Alabama  Regiment. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  SPOTSWOOD,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board 
at  Chattanooga  May  6,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.,  Med- 
ical-Director, May  28,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

SMITH,  JASPER  NEWTON,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  Sept.  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  June  10,  '63,  report  to  Medical- 
Director.  May  31,  '63,  4th  Georgia  Cavalry. 

SHINE,  W.  F. ,  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  Philips'  Georgia  Legion. 

SMITH,  S.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  loth  Georgia 
Regiment. 

SPINKS,  J.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  i3th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

SPINDLE,  T.  G.,  contract,  A.  Assistant  Surgeon,  made  Jan.  27,  '63,  at 
$80.  Sept.  30,  '63,  4th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Contract  termi- 
nated Dec.  10,  '63. 

SMITH,  HENRY  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston 
Dec.  22,  '63.  Ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.  Jan.  4,  '64.  Jan  23, 
'64,  ordered  to  report  to  Major  General  Hindman.  Jan.  31,  '64, 
3Oth  Tennessee  Regiment. 

STOUT,  SAMUEL  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Post- 
Surgeon  at  Chattanooga  and  Superintendent  of  Hospital.  Re- 
lieved and  assigned  Medical-Director  of  Hospital,  General  Bragg's 
Army,  May  31,  '63. 

SCOTT,  T.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Dec.  4,  to  rank  from  Aug.  20,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Robert's  Bat- 
tery. Passed  Board  Chattanooga,  Feb.  28,  '63,  Wiggin's  Battery. 

SCOTT,  PRESTON  B.,  Surgeon.  Com.  May  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
4th  Kentucky,  Sr.  Surgeon  3rd  Brigade,  Breckinridge's  Division. 
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SCOTT.  JOHN  ORLANDO,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War,  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Feb.  15,  '62,  and  report  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg.  Passed  Board  Nov.  21,  '62.  Dec.  31.  '62,  2nd  Ken- 
tucky Regiment. 

STROTHER,  ROBT.  S.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  21,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,45th  Missis- 
sippi. Jan.  31,  '63,  33rd  Alabama  Regiment.  April  25,  '63, 
resigned. 

STROUD,  A.  D.,  contract  $80,  made  by  E.  J.  Bryan.  June  20, 
'62,  Hospital  in  Murfreesboro,  Feb.  28,  '63,  loth  Texas  Regi- 
ment, March  30,  '63,  2d  Arkansas.  April  7,  '63,  Douglas' 
Batt'n. 

SCOTT,  JESSE  FOREE, Surgeon,  com'd  May  i,  '62,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  nth  Feb.  '64,  to  rank  May  i.  '62.  Passed  Board 
Aug.  20,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  48th  Tennessee,  Nov.  30,  '63,  35th 
and  48th  Tennessee. 

SOLES,  JOSEPH  MARION,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Feb. 
26,  '63,  at  Charleston,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A.  F.  May  12,  '63, 
by  him  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Feb.  28,  Newsom  Hospital, 
Chattanooga,  July  8,  '63,  relieved  at  Chattanooga  and  ordered  to 
report  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Forrest.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  14,  '63,  to  rank  from  March  12,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '62,  29th 
Georgia. 

STRODE,  D.  H.,  Surgeon.  May  14,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  E.  A. 
F.,  Medical-Director. 

STONEY,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  ist  South 
Carolina. 

STRODE,  W.  R.,  Surgeon  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  4th  Dec. 
'62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  9,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Macon,  Miss., 
Aug.  9,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '63,  4th  Mississippi.  Transferred  with 
command  from  Department. 

SLOAN,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Feb.  n,  '64,  to  rank  from  3Oth  Nov.  '63.  Feb.  19,  '64,  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Roddy  to  relieve  Dr.  B.  M.  Hughes,  contract. 
Feb.  29,  '64,  1 6th  South  Carolina.  Relieved  from  duty  with 
i6th  South  Carolina  and  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  Stout. 

SLOAN,  FIELDING,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  30,  '64,  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty  with  soth  Alabama. 

SCULL,  BENJAMIN  F.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Bowling  Green 
Feb.  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Senior  Surgeon  2d  Brigade,  Cleburne's 
Division,  i8th  Arkansas.  Aug.  31,  '63,  2d  and  isth  Arkansas. 
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SUTHERLAND,  A.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  June  28,  '62.  Dec.  3131  Foard's 
Hospital,  Chattanooga,  Jan.  26,  '63,  ordered  by  Gen.  Bragg  to 
report  to  Wheeler  for  duty  with  3d  Cavalry. 

SPRUELL,  THOMAS  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  from  Oct.  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  4ist  Alabama. 

SHURTLUFF,  ORLANDO  V.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at 
Tupelo.  July  22,  '62,  33d  Mississippi.  Appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  from  July  21,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  45th  Mississippi, 
March  31,  '63,  Tullahoma  Hospital,  July  31,  '63.  32d  and  45th 
Mississippi. 

STEWART,  JOHN  ALEX.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  June  30,  '62.  Dec.  14  relieved 
at  Chattanooga  and  ordered  to  Rome,  Ga.  March  31,  '63,  3d 
Confederate  Cavalry.  Dec.  31,  '63.  ist  Tennessee  Battalion,  Feb. 
29,  '64,  I5th  and  37th  Tennessee,  March  31,  '64,  7th  Tennessee. 

SUTFIELD,  RICHARD  MENTOR,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  July  10,  '63,  to  rank  from  April  29,  '63.  Passed  Board  at 
Chattanooga,  May  9,  '63,  assigned  by  Foard  to  Academy  Hos- 
pital. July  n,  '63,  Medical  Purveyor  Wheeler's  Corps. 

STUART,  J.  D.,  Surgeon,  on  duty  by  order  of  Secretary  of  War 
April  21,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical-Director  Ramsay.  Sept.  30, 
'63,  65th  Georgia. 

SUTHERLAND,  T.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  on  duty  at  Headquarters, 
reported  to  E.  A.  F.,  Feb.  7,  '64.  Feb.  7,  '64,  ordered  to  report 
to  Lieutenant- General  Hardee,  Feb.  29,  '64,  8th  Mississippi. 

SYKES,  A.  J.,  contract  $100  by  General  Roddy.  Nov.  8,  '63,  Rod- 
dy's Brigade  Hospital. 

SITMAN,  C.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dec.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  21,  '62.  May  13,  '64,  I3th  La. 

SMITH,  L.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  6th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

SIMMONS,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Feb.  2,  '64,  to  rank  from  Oct.  10,  '63.  June  30,  '64,  3131  Missis- 
sippi. Wounded  at  Kennesew  Mt.  and  sent  to  Hospital. 

SPILLMAN,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  i4th  Texas 
Regiment. 

SMITH,  J.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Sept.  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  June  10,  '63.  July  31,  '64,  4th  Georgia 
Cavalry. 

SUFFIELD,  R.  M.,  Surgeon.     May  31,  '64,  Corps  Medical  Purveyor. 
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SCOTT,  Z.  J.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  36th  Mississippi,  Senior  Sur- 
geon Sear's  Brigade. 

STOVALL,  C.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '64,  220!  Alabama, 
Sept.  24,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Lee. 

SCURLOCK,  T.  J.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  ist  Texas  Legion 
Cavalry. 

SPURLOCK,  T.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Aug.  31,  '64,  on  duty  with 
Gen.  Smith,  Chief  Engineer,  Aug.  9,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  M.  L.  Smith. 

TAYLOR,  RICHARD  H.,  P.  A.  C.  S.  Passed  Board  at  Knoxville 
Dec.  2,  '62.  Dec.  23d  ordered  to  report  to  Medical- Director 
Foard.  Jan.  6,  '63,  Rome,  Ga. 

TALIAFERRO,  EDWIN  T.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Dec.  3,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  26th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Left  at  Murfreesboro.  Re- 
signed April  3,  1863. 

TREADWELL,  JOEL  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  A.  Board 
Dec.  8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  6oth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  Jan. 
31,  '63,  left  at  Murfreesboro.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  2,  '63,  to  rank  Dec.  8,  '62,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg.  Feb.  29,  '64, 
4th  Florida.  March  31,  '64,  4th  Georgia  Batt'n  S.  S. 

TALBOTT,  CHAS.  B.,  Surgeon.  April  20,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Van  Dorn. 

TALIAFERRO,  T.  J.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  Holly  Springs,  Oct. 
28,  '62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Oct.  28,  '62. 
July  31,  '63,  32nd  and  45th  Mississippi  Regiments.  April  30,  64, 
45th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

TAYLOR,  ARCH.,  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  Texas  Regiment. 

TALIAFERRO,  C.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  4th  Ala- 
bama Regiment. 

TALBOTT,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Colonel  J.  S. 
Williams  to  ist  Kentucky  Mount.  Rifles.  Taken  prisoner  June  i, 
'63.  Exchanged.  Not  examined. 

TERRY,  CARLISLE,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War,  Mar. 
i,  '62,  to  rank  Jan  i,  '62.  June  19,  '62,  Chief-Surgeon  Withers' 
Division.  Oct.  31,  '63,  Chief-Surgeon  Hindman's  Division. 
April,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

TEBAULT,  G.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  22,  '62. 
Dec.  31,  '62,  roth  South  Carolina  Regiment.  June  30,  '63,  ordered 
to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

TRIMBLE,  WM.  H.,  Aug.  31,  1863,  9th  Texas  Regiment.  Assigned 
by  Col.  of  Regiment. 
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TERRELL,  ARTHUR  BEVERLY,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Dec.  10,  '62.  Passed  Board  Dec.  8, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  gth  Texas  Regiment.  April  9,  '63,  Humph- 
rey's Battery.  Nov.  30,  '63,  Rivers'  Battery. 

TERRELL,  H.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  April  4,  '63,  to  rank  Nov.  29,  '62.  April  30,  '63,  ist  Mis- 
sissippi Cavalry. 

TERRELL,  R.   M.,  Surgeon.     Oct.  31,  '63,  gth  Georgia  Regiment. 

TREZEVANT,  G.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Jan.  16,  1862,  ordered  to 
report  to  Medical-Director  A.  T.,  being  relieved  from  duty  at 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

TILLMAN,  T.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  18,  1863,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Medical -Director  A.  J.  F.,  May  24,  '63,  ordered  to  report 
to  F.  A.  Ross,  Medical-Director. 

TRIBBLE,  GEO.  WASHINGTON,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  to  rank  July  18,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Chatta- 
nooga July  18,  '63.  July  31,  '63,  6th,  loth,  i5th  Texas  Regiments, 
March  31,  '64,  ijth  and  i8th  Texas. 

THORNTON,  FRANCIS,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Post-Surgeon,  Ring- 
gold,  Ga.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Foard's  Hospital. 

THOMPSON,  NEWTON  JASPER,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  rank  Aug.  9,  '62.  Passed  Board  Aug.  9,  '62. 
Jan.  8,  '63,  Academy  Hospital,  Jan.  31,  '64,  5th  Kentucky  Reg- 
iment. 

THORNTON,  PAT.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Feb.  6,  '62.  Feb.  3,  '63,  McMinnville,  Exam.  Con- 
scripts. July  31,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

THOMPSON,  WM.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Nov.  2,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62,  33d  Tennessee  Regiment. 
Passed  Board  at  Central,  Va.,  Nov.  2,  '61. 

TOXEY,  CALEB,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  March  4,  '62,  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  March  n,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  25th 
Alabama  Regiment,  Oct.  31,  '63,  soth  Alabama.  Passed  Board  at 
Charleston  April  18,  '64.  March  31,  '64,  igth  Alabama. 

THOMAS,  J.  G.,  Surgeon.  Oct.  31,  1862,  39th  Alabama  Regiment. 
Transferred  to  Army  of  Mississippi.  Passed  Board  at  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

THOMASSON,  E.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Aug.  16,  '62,  to  rank  May  21,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Robert- 
son's Battery.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Dent's  Battery.  Mar.  31,  '64, 
Courtney's  Battalion  Artillery. 
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TOOMER,  FRANCIS  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  A.  M.  B.  Dec. 
9,  '62.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Palmer's  Battery.  Nov.  30,  "63,  Reserve 
Artillery.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Dec.  9,  '62. 

THOMPSON,  SAM'L  M.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  Jan.  2,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  7th  Arkansas  Regiment.  Mar. 
31.  '63,  33rd  Alabama  Regiment.  Nov.  30,  '63,  4131  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Passed  Board  July  18,  '62. 

THOMPSON,  Jos.  WM.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  July  19,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  "Floater,"  Breckin- 
ridge's  Division.  Oct.  31,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

THORNBERG,  AMOS,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Oct.  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  3rd  Confederate  Cavalry. 
March  9,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

THOMAS,  R.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Dec. 
27,  '62,  by  A.  J,  Foard.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Gate  City  Hospital,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

THORNTON,  G.  B.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
rank  Jan.  4,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Chief-Surgeon  McCown's  Divi- 
sion. Passed  Board,  Shelbyville,  May  15,  '63.  July  18,  '63, 
Chief-Surgeon  Stewart's  Division. 

TOMPKINS,  W.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  May  18,  '63.  Passed  Board,  Shelbyville,  May  18, 
'63.  Aug.  31,  '63,  Engineer  Corps  (Cleburne's).  June  15,  '64, 
dropped  from  the  rolls. 

TODD,  G.  R.  C.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  loth  Georgia  Regiment. 
Transferred  to  General  Hospital,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

THOMPSON,  J.  T.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  3rd 
Tennessee  Regiment. 

THORNTON,  GEORGE  F. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  from  5th  Feb.  1863,  ordered  by  E.  A.  Flewellen 
to  report  to  Gen.  Wheeler  for  duty  with  Gen.  Roddy.  Nov.  19, 
'63,  53d  Alabama. 

THORNTON,  VAN  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Grad.  M.  D.,  Med.  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  served  as  private  C.  S.  A.,  until  1863,  and 
after  examination  was  com.  April  i,  1863,  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as  Assistant  Surgeon  62d  Tennessee  Infantry, 
and  served  subsequently  in  Stevens'  Batt'n  in  22d  Louisiana,  and 
the  1 5th  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.;  wounded  Aug.  15,  1864,  and  disabled. 

THOMPSON,  GASTON  M.,  contract  $100,  made  by  Gen.  Roddy  Sept. 
7,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Roddy's  Brigade  Hospital,  Oct.  31,  '63, 
Terrell's  Batt'n.  Contract  annulled  Nov.  13,  '63. 
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TOOLE,  B.  M.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Acting  Chief  Surgeon  Ste- 
venson's Division.  Oct.  31,  '63,  3131  Tennessee. 

TUCKER,  W.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com'd  Oct.  i,  '61.  Dec.  31, 
'64,  1 54th  Tennessee,  March  5,  '63,  on  duty  to  the  Hospitals  in  E. 
Tennessee,  Mobile  and  Mississippi,  Feb.  12,  '63.  Inspector  of 
Vaccination  Folk's  Corps,  May  31,  '63  Passed  Board  at  Shelby 
ville  June  9,  '63,  as  Surgeon.  June  30,  '63.  Medical- Inspector 
Folk's  Corps,  Dec.  9,  '63,  relieved  with  Breckinridge's  Corps, 
report  to  F.  D.  Bowles,  relieved  with  Colonel  P.  D.  Bowles  and 
ordered  to  Gen.  Hardee.  April  21,  '64,  Medical-Inspector  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  E.  Louisiana. 

TURNER,  MATTHEW,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Mobile 
Dec.  i,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62,  22d  Alabama.  Com'd  Oct.  6,  '61. 

TURNER,  SAM'L  F.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  28,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  6th  Arkansas.  April  30,  '63,  6th  and  yth  Arkansas. 

TURPIN,  STEPHEN  WHITE,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  rank  from  June  28,  '62.  Oct.  31,  '63,  Darden's 
Battery,  Dec.  5,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Major  Williams.  Feb. 
29,  '64,  2d  Batt'n  Reserve  Artillery. 

TUTTLE,  L.  W.,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  Yandell  President,  July 
2,  '62.  Feb.  28,  '63,  Catoosa  Springs. 

TURNER,  THOS.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
June  2,  '63.  to  rank  from  Dec.  9,  '62,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg. 
Passed  Board  at  Murfreesboro  Dec.  9,  '62.  March  31,  '63,  yth 
Mississippi,  Sept.  30,  '63,  4151  Mississippi,  Nov.  30,  '63,  44th 
Mississippi. 

THURMAN,  W.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  29,  '63,  promoted, 
reported  from  Surgeon-General.  Dec.  31,  '63,  ordered  to  report 
to  E.  A.  F.,  Jan.  8,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Hindman, 
com'd'g  Corps.  Jan.  31,  '64,  34th  Alabama. 

TURNER,  ROBERT  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Aug.  31/63,  to  rank  from  June  10,  '63.  Passed  Board  at 
Shelbyville  June  10,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '63,  58th  Alabama,  Nov.  16, 
'63,  relieved  with  58th  Alabama,  and  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H. 
Stout. 

TYDINGS,  CHARLES  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Passed  Board  at  Chat- 

ttanooga  July  15,  '63,  to  report  to  Medical-Director,  A.  T.     May 
31,  '63,  Breckinridge's  Regiment  Cavalry,  July  16,  '63,  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Wheeler  as  Assistant  Surgeon  gth  Kentucky 
Cavalry. 
'RIPPE,  JOHN  H.,  Surgeon.     June  30,  '64,  55th  Alabama. 
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TIGNER,  L.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  '64,  4131  Georgia  Reg- 
iment, ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant  General  Hood.  June  13, 
ordered  to  report  to  A.  J.  Foard. 

THOMSON,  C.  R.,  Surgeon.     May  31,  '64,  ist  Georgia  Regiment. 

TROTTER,  T.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  isth  Mississippi. 
Left  with  wounded  at  Decatur,  Ala. 

TURNER,  SAMUEL  F. ,  born  in  Talbot  county,  Ga.,  in  1835.  Grad- 
uated in  the  N.  O.  Medical  School,  1859;  raised  a  company  in 
1861,  and  served  as  its  captain  until  1862,  under  General  A.  S.  John- 
ston, and  was  then  commissioned  Surgeon  6th  Arkansas  Infantry, 
and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war;  died  in  Robertson  county, 
Texas,  in  the  winter  of  1867. 

THORNTON,  C.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  Cowan's  Bat- 
talion, October,  Myrick's  Battalion  Artillery. 

THOMAS,  B.  H.,  Surgeon.  Nov.  21,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  A.  S. 
Foard,  Jan.  15,  '65,  assigned  to  the  Receiving  and  Shipping  Hos- 
pital, Tupelo,  Miss.,  temporarily. 

TREADWELL,  J.  C.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  June  2,  '63,  to  rank  from  Dec.  8,  '62.  May  31,  '64,  4th 
Georgia  Battalion  S.  S. 

UPSERY,  B.  W.,  Jan.  31,  '63.  Depot  Hospital,  Shelbyville,  Feb. 
28,  '63.  Jul/  31, '63,  Superintendent  Vaccin.,  Folk's  Corps,  Aug. 
31,  '63,  in  charge  Shipping  and  Field  Hospital,  Jan.  24,  '64,  or- 
dered to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Medical-Director. 

VASSER,  GEORGE  W. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '63,  ist  and  3d 
Florida. 

VAUGHAN,  DAVID  A.  Dropped  from  rolls  by  order  Secretary  of 
War. 

VASSAR,  ED.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Dec.  31,  '62,  Ringgold,  Ga. 

VANDYKE,  M.  H.,  contract.     Sept.  3,  '63,43rd  Georgia  Regiment. 

VERNON,  EBENEZER  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  4th  Tenneseee  Regi- 
ment. Passed  Board,  Chattanooga,  Aug.  15,  '62.  Appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from  Aug.  16,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '64,  4th 
and  5th  Tennessee  Regiments. 

VENABLE,  R.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  April  4,  '63,  to  rank  from  Nov.  '62,  and  report  to  General 
B.  B.  Captured,  reported  Sept.  15,  '63,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
Major-General  Walker.  Oct.  31,  '63,  27th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

VAUGHAN,  J.  W.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  ist  and  4th  Missouri 
Regiment.  Transferred  to  Hospital  Department  by  order  General 
Maury. 
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VILLERET,  F.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  Feb.  26,  '62,  Eufaula 
Light  Artillery.  Transferred  soth  Alabama  Regiment. 

VERTREES,  JOHN  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  Nov.  24,  '62,  6th 
Kentucky  Regiment. 

VAUGHAN,  G.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  Tarrant's 
Battalion.  Oct.,  wounded  and  sent  to  Hospital. 

VOORHIES,  A.  H..  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  Acting  Medical-Director 
Army  Mississippi.  Aug.  31,  '64,  Acting  Medical-Inspector  Army 
Tennessee.  Sept.  4,  '64,  in  the  field.  Assigned  as  Acting  Medi- 
cal-Director Stewart's  Corps,  temporarily. 

VAUGHAN,  B.  A. .commissioned  Surgeon  March  15,  '61,  and  assigned 
to  the  1 4th  Miss.  Infantry,  and  after  the  surrender  at  Donaldson 
assigned  to  hospital  service,  and  established  and  had  charge  of 
Port  Hospitals  at  Macon  and  Landudale  Springs,  Miss.,  Jackson, 
Miss,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  at  close  of  the  civil  war  Medical- 
Director  for  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

VALENTINE,  PHILO.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  Oct.  16,  '61.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  College  Hospital,  Murfreesboro.  Jan'y  31,  '63,  Rome, 
Georgia. 

WASHINGTON,  JAMES  S.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  7,  '62,  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Buckner,  Murfreesboro. 

WASSON,  LAWRENCE  M.,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  loth  Mississippi 
Regiment.  Died  at  Academy  Hospital  June  16,  '63. 

WARE,  JAMES,  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Aug.  20,  '62.  Appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from  Aug.  20,  '62,  and  report  to 
Colonel  Gober.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Sr.  Surgeon  ist  Brigade,  Breckin- 
ridge's  Division,  i6th  and  25th  Louisiana. 

WARE,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  19/62.  Dec., 
ist  Confederate  Cavalry. 

WARE,  J.  E.  H.,  contract  $100,  made  by  J.  P.  Logan  Feb.  15,  '63. 
Jan.  31,  '63,  Empire  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WALL,  ALEX.  H.,  Surgeon.  Jan.  22,  '63,  dropped  from  rolls  by 
order  Secretary  of  War. 

WALLS,  A.   M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Colonel  of  Regi- 
ment July  15,  '62.     Dec.  31,  '62,  30th  Arkansas  Regiment.     Jan. 
31,  '63,  25th    Arkansas  Regiment.     May   9,  '63,  transferred   De 
partment  Mississippi. 

WARNE,  J.  H.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Jan.  31, 
'63,  39th  North  Carolina. 

WARD,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  30,  '63,  28th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 
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WATTERS,  J.  H.,  Surgeon.  March  13,  '63,  assigned  to  duty  at 
Tunnel  Hill  by  S.  H.  Stout.  April  30,  '63,  Gilmer  Hospital,  Chat- 
tanooga. May  31,  '63,  returned  to  Tunnel  Hill. 

WARREN,  T.  A.,  Surgeon,  $100.  Assigned  Feb.  7,  '63,  to  duty  with 
Provost  Batt'n  by  Surgeon-General  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  May  31,  '63, 
Roy  Hospital. 

WATERS,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  30,  '63,  ist  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  July  13,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Forrest  for 
duty  in  ist  Tennessee  Regiment  Cavalry. 

WALL,  JOHN  GARRETT,  Surgeon.  April  30,  '63,  igth  Louisiana 
Regiment. 

WAY,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Aug.  31,  '63,  2gth  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, Oct.  12, '63,  relieved  with  26th  Georgia  Regiment  and  or- 
dered to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

WALL,  CONRAD,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  ist  Alabama 
Batt'n. 

WATERS,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  ist  Texas  Regiment. 
Left  with  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  Oct.  31,  '63,  5th  Texas. 

W  ATKINS,  B.  F.,  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  44th  Alabama. 

WATTS,  E.  M.,  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  5151  Georgia  Regiment. 

WARNOCK,  R.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  5 ist  Georgia. 

WALKER,  E.  R.,  Surgeon.     Sept.  30,  '63,  8th  S.  C.  Regiment. 

WARMUTH,  G.  J.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Aug. 
25,  '63,  to  rank  from  March  22,  '63.  Oct.  12,  '63,  relieved  with 
9th  Georgia  Battalion,  and  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  April 
9,  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant-General  Hardee,  April  30,  '64, 
1 7th  and  i8th  Texas. 

WADE,  DAVID,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Aug.  20, 
'62.  Sept.  30,  '63,  27th  Virginia  Battalion  Cavalry. 

WALLACE,  S.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  5th  Tennessee 
Cavalry.  • 

WALLACE,  JAMES,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  from  June  29,  '62.  Nov.  30,  '63,  5th  Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

WARD,  BENJAMIN  N.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
May  1 6,  '62,  to  rank  from  that  day.  Passed  Board  at  Tupelo, 
Sept.  1 8,  '62.  Dec.  31,  4Oth  Mississippi. 

WATSON,  A.  F.,  Surgeon.     April  30,  '64,  lyth  Alabama. 

WESTMORELAND,  WILLIS  F.,  Surgeon,  Tupelo.  July  16,  ordered 
to  commanding  officer  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  Hospital  duty.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  Medical  College  Hospital. 
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WESTBROOK,  J.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Chatta- 
nooga Aug.  21,  '62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Dec.  4,  to 
rank  from  Aug.  21,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Scott's  Battery,  Jan.  31, 
'64,  Battalion  English  Troops. 

WENDELL,  R.  S.,  Surgeon.  Nov.  25,  '62,  passed  A.  M.  B.  At 
Murfreesboro,  Jan.  7,  with  wounded.  Jan.  3,  '63,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Surgeon  G.  W.  Burton  at  Hospital  in  Murfreesboro  by  B. 
W.  Avent.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  30,  '63,  to 
rank  from  Nov.  25,  '62,  report  to  General  Bragg. 

WEEDON,  H.  M.,  Surgeon,  com'd  Feb.  17,  '62.  Dec.  31,  "62,  4th 
Alabama,  Jan.  31,  '62,  Senior  Surgeon  Breckinridge's  Division,  4th 
Florida.  March  31,  '64,  Chief  Surgeon  Bates'  Division. 

WEBB,  GEO.  M.,  Surgeon.  Nov.  21,  '62,  passed  A.  M.  B.,  Chenault 
Cavalry.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May  30,  '63,  to  rank 
from  27th  Nov.  '62,  report  to  Gen.  Bragg. 

WELSH,  H.  M.,  contract  $100,  made  by  Col.  Josiah  Patterson  i5th 
Dec.  '62,  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  Feb.  28,  '63,  2d  Regiment  Cavalry 
Roddy's.  March  31,  '63,  Patterson's  Cavalry. 

WEBB,  G.  W. ,  Surgeon,  com'd  to  rank  from  Sept.  20,  '62.  Feb. 
28,  '63,  Col.  Chenault's  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

WEBB,  WILLIAM,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  Nov.  18,  '62, 
to  rank  from  July  8,  '62,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg. 
May  2,  '63,  assigned  to  Academy  Hospital. 

WELLBORN,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  27,  '63, 
passed  Army  Board  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  21,  '63,  2d  Texas 
Brigade.  May  3151  24th  Tennessee  Regiment. 

WEEDEN  H.  Y.,  contract  $100,  made  by  Surgeon -General  April  '63. 
April  30,  '63,  Grant  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WELDON,  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Aug.  31,  '63,  2Qth  Georgia. 
Died  1 6th  Feb.  '64. 

WEST,  N.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  2d  Georgia  Regi- 
ment. 

WESTMORELAND,  T.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  May 
30,  '63,  to  rank  from  Jan.  7,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Clinton,  La. 
Nov.  30,  '63,  53d  Tennessee.  Jan.,  1864,  transferred  with  com- 
mand from  Department. 

WHEELER,  WILLIAM  C.,  contract  $100,  made  by  Surgeon -General 
April  '63.  April  30,  '63,  Grant  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WILLIAMS,  HICK.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  26,  '62,  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  War  to  rank  from  July  23,  '62.  Jan.  4,  '63,  relieved 
at  Chattanooga. 
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WIBLE,  BENJAMIN  MILLER,  Surgeon.  Com.  July  19,  '62.  Dec.  31, 
'62,  Post-Surgeon,  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga. 

WRIGHT,  W.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Sept.  4,  '62,  to  rank  from  Aug.  22,  '62.  Dec.  31, '62, 
Gate  City  Hospital,  Atlanta. 

WILLS,  W.  T. ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Sept.  26,  '62,  to  rank  from  July  21,  '62.  Dec.  31,  "62,  3151  Ten- 
nessee Regiment. 

WRIGHT,  ANDREW  F.,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Feb.  17,  '62,  to  rank  from  Nov.  28,  '61.  Surgeon  2nd  Confed- 
erate Regiment.  Dec.  31,  '62,  27th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Jan. 
31,  '63,  Sr.  Surgeon  Manney's  Brigade,  Cheatham's  Division. 
Passed  Board,  Bowling  Green,  Jan.  '62.  Reported  to  General 
J.  K.  Jackson,  for  duty  with  5th  Mississippi,  April  30,  '63. 

WINGO,  F.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  com.  Oct.  i,  '63.  Sept.  30,  '62, 
27th  Tennessee  Regiment. 

WILLIAMS,  T.  H.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  July  17, 
'62.  July  22,  2Oth  Arkansas  Regiment.  Dec.  31,  '62,  gth  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment.  Feb.  28,  Garrity's  Battery.  Passed  Board, 
as  Surgeon  at  Chattanooga,  April  23,  '63.  Oct.  31,  '63,  9th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment. 

WINN,  P.  C,  Surgeon.  Dec.  31,  '62,  28th  Alabama  Regiment. 
Feb.  28,  '63,  Vaccination  and  Pest-House,  Rome,  Ga.  Resigna- 
tion accepted,  by  President,  March  31,  '63. 

WILKERSON,  W.  W. ,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  July  i,  '62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
from  June  30,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  i6th  and  25th  Louisiana  Regi- 
ments. April  i,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  S.  H.  Stout. 

WILSON,  JOSEPH  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed,  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  Aug.  19,  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  Aug. 
10,  '62.  Jan.  31,  '63,  Sick  Train,  Aug.  31,  '63,  48th  Tennessee 
Regiment,  April  30,  '64,  Cleburne's  Escort. 

WILLIAMS,  FRED.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Chatta- 
nooga Aug.  20,  '62,  com'd  July  n,  '62,  45th  Alabama  Regiment, 
Jan.  31,  '64,  Pickett's  Regiment  Cavalry,  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  Roddy. 

WILEY,  OSCAR,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
Sept.  13,  '62.  Sept.  30,  '63,  54th  Virginia  Regiment.  April  30, 
'64,  54th  Virginia  Regiment. 

WILLIAMS,  G.  A.,  contract  $50,  made  by  Capt.  Forney  at  Camp 
Floyd  Bush,  North  Alabama,  Sept.  24,  '62.  Closed  Nov.  20,  '62. 
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WILLSON,  CURTIS  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted),  passed  Board 
Nov.  21,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  28th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  as  Surgeon  May  16,  '63. 
Jan.  31,  '64,  28th  Tennessee  Regiment. 

WINGO,  T.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (promoted),  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  rank  June  3,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '62,  27th  Tennessee 
Regiment,  Jan.  31,  '63,  Winchester  Hospital.  Surgeon  27th 
Tennessee  Regiment  June  9,  '63. 

WRIGHT,  PATRICK  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary 
War  to  rank  Dec.  3.  '62.  Passed  Board  at  Murfreesboro  Dec.  4, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  26th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Jan.  13,  '64,  or- 
dered to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

WILKES,  JAMES,  contract  (promoted),  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  June  n,'62.  April  30,  '63,  6th  Texas  Cavalry. 
Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga  July  n,  '63.  July  13,  '63,  3d  Ar- 
kansas Cavalry. 

WHIPPLE,  GEO.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  7,  '63,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Col.  4th  Regiment  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

WILLIAMSON,  W.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  passed  Board  at  Shelby  - 
ville  May  20,  '63,  ordered  to  report  E.  A.  F.,  Medical- Director. 
May  22,  '63,  report  to  Gen.  Breckinridge. 

WILLIS,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  Philip's  Georgia 
Legion. 

WRIGHT,  DANIEL  F.,  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  3rd  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment. Jan.  5,  64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  Medical- 
Director  Hospital.  Jan.  31,  '64,  resigned. 

WILSON,  A.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon  (detailed).  Sept.  30,  '63,  2nd 
Kentucky  Cavalry. 

WILSON,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  42nd  Georgia 
Regiment,  Acting  Surgeon  cf  Brigade.  April  30,  '64,  42nd  Geor- 
gia Regiment. 

WRIGHT,  M.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Nov.  30,  '63,  3ist  Alabama 
Regiment.  Dec.  31,  '63,  dropped  from  the  rolls,  not  a  medical 
officer. 

WHITE,  LORENZO,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Macon, 
Miss.,  Nov.  30,  '63.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
Nov.  30,  '63.  Dec.  31,  '63,  58th  North  Carolina  Regiment. 
April  30,  '64,  58th  North  Carolina  Regiment. 

WINN,  H.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  Nov.  19,  '63.  Feb.  29,  '64,  soth  Alabama  Regiment. 
April  30,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 
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WILLSON,  G.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Nov.  30,  '63,  2nd  Kentucky 
Cavalry.  Dec.  31,  '63,  2nd  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

WILSON,  R.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  Nov.  10,  '62.  Passed  Board  Nov.  10,  '62,  at  Oxford, 
Miss.  Dec.  31,  '63,  4th  Mississippi  Regiment.  January,  trans- 
ferred with  command  from  Department. 

WILKERSON,  T.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H. 
Stout.  Jan.  30,  '64,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Cheatham. 
Feb.  29,  '64,  3oth  Georgia  Regiment. 

WOODWARD,  EMMETT,  Surgeon,  com'd  Oct.  i,  '61.  Dec.  31,  '62, 
Senior  Surgeon  4th  Brigade  Cheatham's  Division,  154th  Tennes- 
see, Feb.  10,  '63,  transferred  to  Department  East  Tennessee. 

WOODHOUSE,  VIRGINIUS  GUSTAVIUS,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Dec.  3,  '62.  Passed  Board  Dec.  4, 
'62.  Dec.  31,  '61,  24th  Mississippi  Regiment.  April  30,  '64, 
nth  Texas  Cavalry. 

WOOTEN,  J.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  at  Bowling  Green 
Jan.  12, '63.  Dec.  31/62,  5th  Tennessee,  June  30, '63,  35th  Tennes- 
see Regiment.  April  30,  '64,  35th  and  48th  Tennessee  Regiments. 

WOODSON,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  to  rank  June  6,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville  June  6, 
'63,  July  31, '63,  J5th  and  37th  Tennessee.  April  30,  '64,  i5th 
and  37th  Tennessee. 

WOODS,  A.  V.,  Surgeon.  Nov.  30,  '63,  ist  Louisiana  Cavalry. 
March  31,  '64,  transferred  with  command  from  Department. 

WORK,  JOHN,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Sept.  30,  '63,  ist  Texas  Regi- 
ment, Nov.  9,  '63,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout.  Detailed 
by  order  Gen.  Bragg  to  remove  Texas  Hospital  from  Richmond. 

WHYTE,  THOS.  V.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Oct.  31, '63,  gth  Georgia 
Batt'n  Artillery. 

WALL,  W.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  33d  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

WALLACE,  J.  D.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  ist  and  4th  Missouri 
Regiment.  Dec.  1864,  left  with  wounded  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 

WALL,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  1864,  25th  Arkansas 
Regiment. 

WALKER,  S.  N.,  Surgeon.  July  31,  '64,  Lowry's  Cavalry,  dis- 
mounted. Aug.,  '64,  transferred  from  Department  with  Brigade. 

WEATHERLY,  W.  E.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  57th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. July  31,  '64,  Engineer  and  Pioneer  Corps  of  Stewart's 
Corps. 
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WARD,  W.  T,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  28th  Mississippi 
Cavalry. 

WILSON,  J.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  May  31,  "64,  42nd  Georgia 
Regiment,  wounded. 

WILKES,  J.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Sept.  2,  '63,  to  rank  July  n,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Chattanooga, 
July  ii,  '63.  May  31,  '64,  3rd  Arkansas  Cavalry. 

WHITEHEAD,  P.  F.,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  Chief- Surgeon,  Lor- 
ing's  Division. 

WILLIAMS,  KELLY,  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  I4th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment. 

WILLIAMSON,  LEA,  Assistant  Surgeon.  June  30,  '64,  Yates'  Bat- 
tery. Oct.  31,  '64,  Lumsden's  Battery. 

XAUPI,  XENOPHON,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board,  Chatta- 
nooga, Aug.  18,  '62.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
Aug.  18,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Blythe's  Mississippi  Regiment.  Oct. 
31,  '63,  to  April  30,  '64,  44th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

YANDELL,  DAVID  W.,  Surgeon  (Com'd).  Dec.  31,  '62,  Medical- 
Director  Hardee's  Corps,  and  President  Army  M.  B.  March  31, 
'63,  no  change. 

YANDELL,  LUNSFORD  PITTS,  Surgeon,  com'd  Jan.  2,  '62.  Jan.  31, 
'63,  Pest- House,  Dalton,  Ga.,  ordered  to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout,  to 
Gen.  Breckinridge.  Feb.  29,  '64,  igth  Louisiana  Regiment. 

YATES,  TYREE  WESLEY,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  A.  W., 
Aug.  12,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  Ringgold,  Ga.,  Aug.  21,  '62,  ordered 
to  report  to  S.  H.  Stout. 

YOUNG,  JNO.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  July  22,  '63,  Field  Purveyor 
Wood's  and  Cheatham's  Division.  April  30,  '64,  Medical-Pur- 
veyor Hood's  Corps. 

YOUNG,  S  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Passed  Board  Nov.  5,  '62.  Dec. 
31,  '62,  i6th  Tennessee  Regiment.  Feb.  28,  '63,  38th  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank  Nov.  25,  '62. 
Nov.  30,  '63,  38th  Tennessee. 

YOUNG,  RAWLINS,  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  to  rank 
July  24,  '62.  Dec.  31,  '62,  ist  Arkansas  Regiment.  Passed 
Board  at  Tupelo  July  24,  '62.  April  30,  '64,  ist  and  I5th  Arkan- 
sas Regiments. 

YOUNG,  R.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
to  rank  May  18,  '63.  Passed  Board  at  Shelby ville  May  18,  '63. 
May  19,  '63,  24th',Texas  (dismounted  cavalry),  Oct.  31,  '63,  iyth 
1 8th,  24th  and  25th  Texas  Regiments. 
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YARBROUGH,  A.  S.,  Surgeon  (promoted),  July  31,  1864,  ist  Missis- 
sippi Regiment.  Nov.  18,  '64,  examined,  ordered  to  report  to 
Lieut. -Gen.  Stewart. 

ZACHARIAS,  J.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Feb.  18,  '64,  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Medical- Director,  March  8,  1864,  ordered  to  report  to 
Provost-Marshal. 


General  Hospitals  and  Medical  Officers  in  Charge,  Attached 
to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  July,  1864. 

During  my  inspection  of  the  Field  and  General  Hospitals  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  in  July,  August  and  September,  1864,  I  ex- 
amined the  records  of  the  following  : 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

Medical  College  Hospital,  Surgeon  W.  F.  Westmoreland. 

Fair  Ground  Hospital,  No.  i,  Surgeons  R.  C.  Divine  and  H.  W. 
Broun. 

Fair  Ground  Hospital,  No.  2,  Surgeon  George  G.  Crawford. 

Polk  Hospital,  Surgeon  Robert  Battey. 

Gate  City  Hospital,  Surgeon  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Institute  Hospital,  Surgeon  D.  C.  O'Keefe. 

Prison  Hospital  for  Federals,  Sr.  Surgeon  G.  G.  Roy. 

Roy  Hospital,  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  G.  Roy. 

Roy  Hospital,  Surgeon  D.  C.  O'Keefe. 

Roy  Hospital,  Surgeon  William  Welsh. 

Roy  Hospital,  Surgeon  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Receiving  and  Distributing  Hospital,  Assistant  Surgeon  Meeking, 
and  Surgeon  G.  T.  Pursley. 

General  Hospital,  Surgeon  J.  P.  Logan. 

Empire  Hospital,  Surgeon  Wm.  P.  Harden. 

Winship  and  Black ie  Hospital,  Surgeons  G.  G.  Roy  and  J.  G. 
Bratwitt. 

Grant  Hospital,  Surgeon  J.  C.  Mullers. 

Prison  Hospital  (Confederate),  Surgeon  G.  G.  Roy. 

WEST  POINT,  GEORGIA. 
Reid  Hospital,  Surgeon  J.  W.  Osten. 

COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA. 
Walker  Hospital,  Surgeon  Carlisle  Terry. 
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GREENSBORO,  GEORGIA. 
Dawson  Hospital,  Surgeon  J.  D.  Smith. 

MlLLEDGEVILLE,  GEORGIA. 

Brown  Hospital,  Surgeon  Robert  J.  Massey. 

EUFAULA,  ALABAMA. 
General  Hospital,  Surgeon  Paul  De  Lacy  Baker. 

BARNESVILLE,  GEORGIA. 
Kingston  Hospital,  Surgeon  George  W.  McDade. 

FORT  GAINES,  GEORGIA. 
Hardie  Hospital,  Surgeon  J.  McF.  Gaston. 

MACON,  GEORGIA. 

City  Hall   Hospital,  Surgeons   L.  L.  Saunders   and   Albert   H. 
Snead. 

Floyd  Home  Hospital,  Surgeon  Dabney  Herndon. 

Blind   School   Hospital,  Surgeons   Paul   C.  Lee  and   George   P. 
Cooper. 

Stout  Hospital,  Surgeon  Theodore  Parker. 

Ocmulga  Hospital,  Surgeon  S.  E.  Chaill6  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
C.  H.  Tebault. 

SIMSVILLE,  GEORGIA. 

Polk  Hospital,  Surgeon  Robert  Battey. 

AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 
Asylum  Hospital,  Surgeon  H.  H.  Clayton. 

FORSYTHE,  GEORGIA. 
Gilmer  Hospital,  Surgeon  Charles  E.  Michel. 

AUBURN,  ALABAMA. 
Texas  Hospital,  Acting  Surgeon  L.  A.  Bryan. 

AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA — J.  P.  LOGAN,  Senior  Surgeon. 

Second  Georgia  Hospital,  Surgeon  Wm.  H.  Doughty. 
Federal  Prisoners,  Surgeon  J.  P.  Logan. 
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Third  Georgia  Hospital,  Surgeons  J.  F.  M.  Giddings  and  J.  B. 
Baxley. 

Asylum  Hospital,  Surgeon  H.  H.  Clayton. 

Blackie  Hospital,  Surgeon  J.  G.  Boatwright. 

Officers'  Hospital,  Surgeon  Paul  F.  Eve.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Shilery  C.  Eve. 

Second  Georgia  Hospital,  Surgeon  W.  H.  Doughty. 

Augusta  Arsenal,  Acting  Surgeon  John  S.  Coleman. 

ANDERSONVILLE.  GEORGIA. 

Confederate  States  Military  Prison,  P.  F.  Whitehead,  Chief  Sur- 
geon. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

John  T.  Lowe,  Senior   Surgeon  Adams'  Brigade. 
Remaining  26  District  Hospital,  Army  of  Tennessee,  Surgeon  R. 
P.  Bateman. 

Sick  and  Wounded,  Surgeon  J.  F.  Moore. 

AMERICUS,  GEORGIA. 

Bragg  Hospital,  Surgeon  Joshua  Gore. 
Butt  Hospital,  E.  N.  Hughes,  Surgeon. 

ATHENS,  GEORGIA. 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Surgeon  Boiling  A.  Pope. 

AUBURN,  ALABAMA. 
Texas  Hospital,  Acting  Surgeon  Lewis  A.  Bryan. 

BARNESVILLE,  GEORGIA. 

Kingsville  Hospital,  Surgeon  B.  N.  Avent. 

Kingston  Hospital,  Surgeon  George  W.  McWade,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon V.  S.  Hopping. 

Medical  College  Hospital,  W.  P.  Westmoreland,  Surgeon. 

Flewellen  Hospital,  Surgeon  Miles  H.  Nash. 

Erwin  Hospital,  Surgeons  Joseph  A.  Groves  and  B.  N.  Avent. 

CUTHBERT,  GEORGIA. 

Hood  Hospital,  Surgeon  V.  H.  Morrison. 
Hill  Hospital,  Surgeon  William  H.  Robertson. 
Templar  Hospital,  Surgeon  Edward  Lea. 
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COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA — CARLISLE  TERRY,  Senior  Surgeon. 

General  Hospital,  Carlisle  Terry,  Surgeon. 
Lee  Hospital,  W.  A.  Robertson,  Surgeon. 
Marshall  Hospital,  T.  A.  Weams,  Surgeon. 
Walker  Hospital. 

COVINGTON,  GEORGIA. 

Lumpkin's  Hospital,  Edward  Lea,  Surgeon. 
General  Hospital,  F.  E.  Daniel,  Surgeon. 

EUFAULA,  ALABAMA. 
General  Hospital,  Paul  De  Lacy  Baker,  Surgeon. 

EDONTON,  GEORGIA— JOHN  W.  HENSON  in  charge. 

Oliver  Hospital,  Surgeon  Ira  Williams. 
Law  Hospital,  Surgeon  Alexander  Erskine. 

FORT  GAINES,  GEORGIA. 

First  Arkansas  Hospital,  Assistant  Surgeons  E.  W.  McCrary  and 
John  O'Connor. 

First  Florida  Hospital,  J.  McF.  Gaston,  Surgeon. 
Hardee  Hospital. 

FORSYTHE,  GEORGIA — D.  D.  SAUNDERS,  Chief  Surgeon. 

Fount  Hospital,  J.  B.  Barnett,  J.  W.  Singleton,  Surgeons. 
Johnston  Hospital,  G.  T.  Purseley,  Surgeon. 
Clayton  Hospital,  John  Patterson,  Surgeon. 
Academy  Hospital,  Frank  Hawthorn,  Surgeon. 
Hardee  Hospital,  William  Webb,  Surgeon. 
Gilmer  Hospital,  Charles  E.  Michel,  Surgeon. 
McFerrin  Hospital,  Robert  S.  Wendel,  Surgeon. 

FORT  FOLLY,  GEORGIA. 

Buckson  Hospital,  William  F.  McAllister. 

Gamble  Hospital,  K.  C.  Devine,  Surgeon,  George  V.  Meller,  Assis- 
tant Surgeon. 

tREENSBORO,  GEORGIA — H.  V.  MILLER,  Senior  Surgeon  in  charge. 
Dawson  Hospital,  Surgeon  J.  D.  Smith. 
Bell  Hospital,  H.  V.  Miller  Surgeon. 
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GRIFFIN,  GEORGIA — ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Senior  Surgeon  in  charge. 

Catoosa  Hospital,  Surgeon  C.  L.  Herbert. 
S.  P.  Moore  Hospital,  Surgeon  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Direction  Hospital,  Surgeon  Randal  M.  Lytle. 
Price  Hospital,  Surgeon  Lewis  C.  Pynchon. 
Quintard  Hospital,  Surgeon  S.  V.  D.  Hill. 

LA  GRANGE,  GEORGIA — G.  H.  EVANS,  Senior  Surgeon  in  charge. 

Cannon  Hospital,  Surgeon  L.  W.  Tuttle. 
Shillary  Hospital. 

Olin  Hospital,  Surgeon  Ira  Willaims. 
Law  Hospital,  Surgeon  Alexander  Erskine. 

St.    Mary's  Hospital,  Surgeon  J.    M.    Henson,  Senior   Surgeon 
G.  H.  Evans. 

MACON,  GEORGIA — JAMES  MERCER  GREEN,  Surgeon  in  charge. 

Floyd  Home  Hospital,  Surgeon  E.  J.  Roch. 
Blind  School  Hospital,  Surgeons  George  F.  Cooper  and  Paine  Lee. 
City  Hall  Hospital,  Surgeons  L.  L.  Saunders  and  A.  H.  Lecaud. 
Stout  Hospital,  Theodore  Parker,  Surgeon. 
Ocmulgu  Hospital,  Surgeon  Stanford  E.  Chaill6. 
Depot  Hospital,  Senior  Surgeon  M.  W.  King. 
Convalescent  Camp,  C.  Lewellyn   Hunter,  Jr.,  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon. 

Institute  Hospital,  D.  C.  O'Keefe. 

MADISON,  GEORGIA — J    R.  BRATTON,  Senior  Surgeon. 
Stout  Hospital,  Surgeon  John  W.  Glenn. 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  GEORGIA — J.'R.  BRATTON,  Senior  Surgeon. 

Broun  Hospital.  Surgeon  Robert  J.  Massey. 

Convalescent  Camp. 

Stout  Hospital,  John  W.  Glenn,  Surgeon. 

MILNER,  GEORGIA. 
Medical  College  Hospital,  Surgeon  Willis  F.  Westmoreland. 

MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA — T.  F.  DUNCAN,  Senior  Surgeon. 
Stonewall  Hospital,  T.  J.  Taliaferro,  Surgeon,  C.  S.  A. 
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St.    Mary's    Hospital,   Surgeon  J.    H.    Walters.     Wm.    Gentry, 
Surgeon. 

Ladies  Hospital,  T.  F.  Duncan,  Surgeon,  C.  S.  A. 
Madison  Hospital,  C.  J.  Clarke,  Surgeon. 
Watts  Hospital,  Surgeon  F.  Munson  Hereford. 
Avent  Hospital. 
Emory  Hospital,  Surgeon  Wm.  J.  Holt. 

NEWMAN,  GEORGIA — W.  T.  MCALLISTER,  in  charge. 

Buckner  Hospital,  W.  T.  McAllister,  Surgeon. 

Bragg  Hospital. 

Foard  Hospital,  J.  N.  Hughes,  Surgeon,  C.  S.  A. 

NOTASULGA,    ALABAMA. 
General  Hospital,  Surgeon  U.  R.  Jones. 

NEWMAN,  GEORGIA. 

Foard  Hospital,  J.  N.  Hughes. 
Buckner  Hospital,  W.  J.  McAllister. 
Gamble  Hospital,  K.  C.  Devine,  Surgeon. 

THOMASTON,  GEORGIA. 
Newsom  Hospital,  Surgeon  A.  Hunter. 
Frank  Ramsey  Hospital,  J.  Cecil  Legare. 

PINEVILLE,  GEORGIA. 
Empire  Hospital,  Surgeon  Wm.  P.  Harden. 
Fair  Ground  Hospital,  No.  i,  Surgeon  Henry  W.  Broun. 
Fair  Ground  Hospital,  No.  2,  George  G.  Crawford,  Surgeon. 
Polk  Hospital,  Robert  Battey,  Surgeon. 
Grant  Hospital,  Surgeon  James  C.  Mullins. 
Institute  Hospital,  D.  C.  O'Keefe,  Surgeon. 

UNION  SPRINGS.  ALABAMA — F.  H.  EVANS,  Senior  Surgeon  in  charge. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Surgeon  E.  M.  Yasser. 
Cannon  Hospital,  Surgeon  L.  W.  Fulton. 

WEST  POINT,  GEORGIA. 
Reid  Hospital,  J.  W.  Oslin,  Surgeon. 


SURGEON  A.  J.  FOARD,  assigned  to  duty  April,  1861,  at  Pensa- 
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cola,  Florida,  as  Medical-Director  of  Bragg's  Command  ;    March, 

1862,  assigned  Medical-Director  of  Army  at  Corinth,  Mississippi. 
Continued  as  Director  of  Army  of  Mississippi  under  General  J.  E. 
Johnston.     Was  assigned  to  command  of  Western  Department  in 
December,  1862,  when  he  was  made  Medical- Director  of  Johnston's 
Command,  embracing  East  Tennessee  and  Bragg's  and  Pemberton's 
Departments.     Was  ordered  back  to  Army  of  Tennessee,  at  Dalton, 
January,   1864,  when  General  J.    E.  Johnston  took  the  command. 
June  30,  1864,  Medical- Director  of  Army  of  Tennessee.     Continued 
to  act  as  such  during  Hood's  Campaign;  followed  all  the  events  of 
the  closing  disasters  of  the  war,  until  the  final  surrender  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  May,  1865. 

Surgeon  A.  J.  Foard  was  a  gallant  man,  active,  efficient  and  in- 
telligent Medical-Director.  He  died  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Baltimore, 
Md. 

SURGEON  E.  A.  FLEWELLEN,  appears  in  the  preceding  roster  as 
Surgeon  of  the  5th  Regiment,  Georgia  Volunteers,  and  the  date  of 
his  appointment  given  as  May  lyth,  1861. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Roster  of  the  Medical  Officers 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee: 

"  Surgeon  Edward  Archelaus  Flewellen,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  War  to  rank  from  May  16,  1861.  Assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant 
Medical-Director,  S.  O.  No.  97,  June  28th,  1862.  December  23d, 

1863,  appointed  Medical-Director,   Department  No.   2;    May  24th, 
1863,  granted  leave,  40  days,  S.  O.  No.   138,  Headquarters  Depart- 
ment No.    2;  May  29th,   1863,  G.  O.  No.  16,  announced  Medical- 
Director,    Medical- Director's   Office,    A.    &   I.    G.    O.    Richmond; 
March  nth,  1864,  S.  O.,  59,  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon  A.  J. 
Foard,   April  3oth,   1864.     Assigned  as  Inspector  of  Hospitals  of 
Army  of  Tennessee,  August  8th,  1864,  and  so  continued  until  paroled, 
May  1 8th,  1865." 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  DitpatcH,  Dec,  14.  1894.] 

GENERAL  JUBAL  A.   EARLY. 


Memorial  Address    by   Hon.    John    W.  Daniel,  before  the 

Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  at  the 

Annual  Meeting  held  at  Richmond,  Va., 

December  13,  1894. 


Prayer  by  Dr.  Jones  and  a  Brief  Address  by  Judge  Christian  Precede 
the  Oration — Officers  Chosen. 


A  glance  over  the  interior  of  the  Richmond  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  gave  the  gratifying  assurance  of  reawakened  interest  in  the 
Virginia  Division  of  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  building  was  crowded  with  a  splendid  and  most  intelligent 
audience,  the  occasion  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 
The  day  was  also  the  anniversary  of  the  old  Howitzers,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  these  veterans  and  the  Howitzer  Battery  attended  the 
meeting  in  a  body  and  occupied  seats  in  the  pit. 

The  Blues,  the  First  Regiment,  Pickett  and  Lee  camps,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  ladies  were  well  represented — delegations  from  the 
memorial  associations  occupying  the  boxes — and  the  Howitzer  Band 
was  in  attendance. 

Judge  George  L.  Christian,  President  of  the  Association,  presided, 
and  among  others  on  the  stage  were  General  Fitz.  Lee,  Major 
Jed  Hotchkiss,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  Dr.  J.  William  Jones,  Rev.  Dn 
Smith  (aide  to  General  Jackson),  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe, 
Colonel  Archer  Anderson,  Captain  John  Cussons,  Hon.  J.  Taylor 
Ellyson,  Mr.  Joseph  Bryan,  Colonel  E.  P.  Reeve,  Major  James  D. 
Patton,  Colonel  Alex.  W.  Archer,  Mr.  Greer  Baughman,  Captain 
Sheppard,  Major  Charles  S.  Stringfellow,  Mr.  Ro.  S.  Bosher,  Major 
Robert  Stiles,  General  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  Colonel  W.  H.  Palmer, 
Colonel  J.  B.  Gary,  Captain  Phil.  Haxall,  Major  John  P.  Branch, 
Major  W.  E.  Simons,  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  Mr.  E.  B.  Addison,  Colonel 
Maury,  Colonel  Cutshaw,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Munford,  Mr.  James  T.  Gray, 
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Captain  Thomas  Ellett,  Colonel  Charles  S.  Venable,  General  W.  H. 
Payne,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Pace. 

OPENED    WITH    PRAYER. 

Judge  Christian  called  the  vast  assemblage  to  order  at  5:30 
promptly,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  William  Jones,  who  is  now  chaplain  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  opened  the  proceedings  with  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Oh!  Lord,  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  God  of  Israel, 
God  of  the  centuries,  God  of  our  fathers,  God  of  Robert  Lee  and  of 
Stonewall  Jackson;  our  God,  our  help  in  years  gone  by,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come — we  bring  Thee  the  adoration  of  grateful  hearts 
as  we  gather  in  our  annual  reunion. 

We  thank  Thee  that  in  the  dark  days  of  war,  when  real  men  were 
needed,  Thou  didst  bless  our  Southland  with  leaders  so  able,  so 
heroic,  so  patriotic,  so  true,  and  with  men  of  the  rank  and  file 
worthy  to  follow  these  to  an  immortality  of  fame. 

We  thank  Thee,  O !  God,  that,  whilst  so  many  fell  in  battle  or 
died  of  disease,  and  so  many  have  been  falling  out  of  our  ranks  in 
days  of  peace,  that  Thou  hast  graciously  preserved  our  lives,  and 
that  Thou  dost  graciously  permit  us  to  gather  here  to  night  to  honor 
those  who  struggled  so  bravely  for  the  great  principles  of  constitu- 
tional freedom. 

We  humbly  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  those  who  remain.  Pre- 
serve their  lives,  we  beseech  Thee;  comfort  the  afflicted,  and  raise 
up  friends  who  shall  supply  the  needy. 

Bless  our  land  and  country  with  fruitful  seasons,  plenteous  harvests, 
and  returning  business  prosperity. 

Bless  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  all  in  authority  under  them,  and 
grant  that  peace  and  plenty  may  smile  upon  every  section  of  our 
common  country,  and  that  justice,  righteousness  and  fraternity  may 
prevail  in  all  of  our  borders. 

Bless  Thy  servant,  our  old  comrade,  who  shall  speak  to  us  this 
evening  on  a  heroic  chapter  of  our  history,  and  God  grant  that  we 
may  learn,  as  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  to  follow  our  great  captains — 
Lee  and  Jackson — "even  as  they,  also,  followed  Christ." 

All  of  which  we  ask,  and  offer  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ — "  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation."  Amen! 
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JUDGE  CHRISTIAN'S  REMARKS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  Judge  Christian  introduced  Sena- 
tor John  W.  Daniel,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  and  in  doing  so  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Comrades 

of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  : 

On  this  day,  thirty-two  years  ago,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
met  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  bloody  field  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  driven 
pell-mell  from  that  field  and  across  the  Rappahannock.  And,  with 
two  exceptions,  whenever  these  two  armies  met  each  other  the  same 
result  followed,  although  the  odds,  both  in  numbers  and  equipment, 
were  always  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The 
two  exceptions  to  which  I  refer  were,  of  course,  Sharpsburg  and 
Gettysburg,  and  whilst  on  these  two  bloody  fields  the  battles  were 
drawn  and  the  lion  held  at  bay,  yet  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  knew 
it  was  the  lion  still,  and  did  not  dare  to  attack.  The  record  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  from  Manassas  to  Appomattox,  is  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  that  ever  did  or  ever  can  adorn 
the  pages  of  history;  and,  therefore,  the  man  "whose  soul  is  so 
dead  "  that  he  is  not  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  that  army,  bat- 
tling not  for  what  he  thought  was  right,  but  what  was  right,  is  too 
contemptible,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  by  any  human  power  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  brute.  We,  who  are  assembled  here  to-day,  who 
were  in  that  army,  are  proud  of  that  fact,  and  those  who  have  assem- 
bled with  us  to  do  honor  to  this  occasion,  who  could  not  be  in  it, 
would  be  ashamed  of  us  if  we  were  not. 

REFLECT    THE   SOUTH'S   SENTIMENT. 

This  Assembly  reflects  the  sentiment  of  this  whole  Southland 
to-day,  and  such  a  statement  could  never  be  predicated  of  men 
engaged  in  an  unholy  or  unrighteous  cause.  Indeed,  my  country- 
men, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  cause  espoused  and  led  by 
such  men  as  Davis,  Lee,  Jackson,  the  two  Johnstons,  Early  and  their 
compatriots  was  wrong,  whilst  that  led  by  Lincoln,  Seward,  Stanton, 
Sherman,  Thad  Stevens,  and  Ben  Butler,  et  id  omne  genus,  was 
right,  and  in  the  presidential  election  of  1864,  when  the  issue  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  McClellan  was  distinctly  made,  as  to  whether 
the  war  then  being  waged  against  the  South  was  right  or  wrong, 
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nearly  one-half  of  the  Northern  people  voted  that  it  was  wrong,  and 
in  their  platform  denounced  the  administration  of  Lincoln  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  as  a  usurpation,  and  said  "  that  the  Constitution 
itself  had  been  disregarded  in  every  part,"  and  "that  justice,  hu- 
manity, liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demanded  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities."  Out  of  their  own  mouths  let  us  judge 
them. 

On  the  third  day  of  November,  1870,  a  few  weeks  after  the  death 
of  our  great  chieftain,  Lee,  there  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  a  call 
issued  by  General  Early,  as  the  ranking  officer  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  then  residing  in  Virginia,  the  grandest  body  of 
men  and  heroes  that  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  look  upon.  That 
meeting,  composed  of  representative  men  and  soldiers  from  all  parts 
of  the  South,  was  called  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  General 
Lee,  and  to  inaugurate  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  equestrian  statue  which  adorns  our  western  suburbs.  It 
was  presided  over  by  President  Davis,  and  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Davis,  General  Early,  General  Wise,  General  Gordon,  Colonel  Preston, 
Colonel  Venable,  Colonel  Marshall,  Colonel  Preston  Johnston,  and 
Colonel  Withers,  in  the  most  elegant  and  eloquent  addresses  that  I 
ever  heard. 

THE   ASSOCIATION    FORMED. 

That  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  this  house  on  the  following 
day,  to  form  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
And  so,  here  in  this  place,  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1870,  was 
formed  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with 
General  Early  as  its  first  president.  How  he  loved  this  association 
is  best  attested  by  the  fact,  that  with  a  single  exception — when  he  was 
too  sick  to  come — he  never  failed  to  attend  its  meetings.  How  I 
love  it  no  one  cares  to  know.  But  I  want  to  make  it  known,  that  I 
have  never  yet  failed  to  attend  one  of  its  meetings,  and  I  believe  that 
I  am  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen  by  reason  of  the  inspiration  I 
have  drawn  from  attendance  on  these  meetings.  Aside  from  the 
contributions  which  the  addresses  made  before  this  association  have 
made  to  the  history  of  our  struggle,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond 
computation,  it  was  the  parent  Confederate  organization  in  the 
South,  and  from  this  association  has  emanated  those  influences  which 
have  dotted  this  whole  Southland  of  ours  with  Confederate  Camps 
and  kindred  organizations,  and  which,  with  the  fidelity  to  duty 
of  our  woman  (God  bless  them  always),  have  done  more  to  keep  our 
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people  true  to  themselves  than  all  others  combined.  Without  these,  by 
this  time  I  believe  our  people  would  have  forgotten  the  most  glorious 
period  of  their  whole  history,  and  the  splendid  heritage  which  that 
period  bequeaths  to  their  children.  The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  let  this  association  die 
as  long  as  there  is  a  "corporal's  guard"  of  that  army  left  alive; 
and  they  ought  to  bind  themselves  in  a  solemn  league  to  that  effect 
to-day. 

THE    DEATH    OF    EARLY. 

Since  our  last  meeting  our  first  president,  and  our  faithful  and 
intrepid  old  hero  and  comrade,  General  Early,  has  died.  Your 
Executive  Committee  thought  it  peculiarly  appropriate  that  at  this 
meeting  the  story  of  his  campaigns,  and  especially  that  of  his  last 
campaign,  should  be  the  theme  of  the  occasion. 

They  knew,  and  you  know,  that  no  one  can  tell  that  story  like 
General  Early's  devoted  friend  and  faithful  aide,  the  peerless  Vir- 
ginia orator,  John  Warwick  Daniel,  who  was  as  gallant  and  glorious 
in  war  as  he  is  devoted  and  distinguished  in  peace.  Senator  Daniel 
needs  no  introduction  to  a  Southern  audience,  and  he  will  now 
address  you  on  "  General  Early  and  His  Valley  Campaign." 

DANIEL  ON  EARLY'S  CAMPAIGN. 

Judge  Christian's  remarks  were  frequently  interrupted  with  ap- 
plause, and  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  Senator  Daniel  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  stage  to  make  what,  from  an  historical  point  of  view, 
at  least,  was  one  of  the  great  addresses  of  his  life.  He  was  received, 
as  he  always  is  by  Virginia  audiences,  with  marked  cordiality  and 
enthusiasm.  When  the  applause  that  greeted  the  distinguished 
orator  had  subsided,  he  made  a  characteristic  bow,  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Comrades  of  the 

Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  : 

By  your  invitation,  which  I  could  not  regard  as  less  than  a  com- 
mand, I  am  here  to  speak  to  you  of  Lieutenant-General  Jubal 
Anderson  Early;  one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  history,  second  to 
none  that  ever  lived  in  valor  and  devotion;  second  to  but  few  in 
military  ability — and  second  only  to  Lee  and  Jackson  among  the 
chieftains  of  the  war  for  Southern  independence. 

But  this  is  not  his  sole  title  to  renown.     He  has  a  higher  claim. 
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The  men  who  hold  the  world  at  peace,  as  long  as  peace  is  tenable 
with  honor,  and  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  battle  when  duty  de- 
mands the  sacrifice,  are  mankind's  truest  heroes  and  benefactors. 
And  he  who,  being  overtaken  by  adversity,  meets  it  with  equal  for- 
titude and  a  reassuring  hope,  is  indeed  a  noble  example.  This  is 
his  triple  distinction — that  he  was  a  man  of  peace  before  the  war,  a 
hero  in  the  war,  a  hero  in  fidelity  and  fortitude  after  the  war,  and  the 
very  incarnation  of  its  glorious  memories. 

It  would  doubtless  be  more  entertaining  for  the  passing  hour  did 
I  rehearse  the  congenial  reminiscences,  incidents  and  anecdotes  that 
cluster  around  the  name  of  this  unique,  original  and  remarkable 
man,  and  did  I  depict  the  thrilling  adventures  and  vivid  scenes 
through  which  he  passed.  But  this  association  has  for  its  object  the 
vindication  of  the  truth  of  history.  A  people's  right  is  the  only  just 
warrant  for  war,  and  the  honor  of  the  soldier's  name  is  the  only 
reward  that  war  can  bestow  that  is  worthy  to  be  cherished.  General 
Early  not  only  made  history,  he  preserved  history  and  wrote  his- 
tory, and  he  had  that  prophetic  forecast  that  prefigured  history 
before  it  was  enacted.  He  was  the  vindicator  of  the  people's  right 
as  well  by  pen  as  sword,  and  if  I  may  collect  from  records  and  memo- 
ries such  testimony  as  will  put  in  a  faithful  light  the  nobility  of  the 
man  and  the  greatness  of  his  deeds,  I  shall  feel  that  I  shall  render 
to  history  its  best  tribute  and  be  more  content  than  were  I  to  engage 
and  charm  your  fancy.  Follow  me,  then  comrades,  with  some  of 
the  patience  you  have  often  shown  upon  the  weary  march.  I  will 
appeal  to  facts  and  by  them  shall  hope  to  vindicate  my  theme. 

GENERAL    EARLY's    BATTLES. 

Let  me  lay  before  you,  to  begin  with,  some  of  his  most  important 
and  distinguished  services.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a 
veteran  of  three  wars,  and  he  took  part  in  the  civil  war  in  well-nigh 
fifty  battles  and  skirmishes.  He  was  engaged  therein  at  Bull  Run, 
Manassas,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Malvern  Hill,  Cedar  Mountain, 
Groveton,  Fauquier  Springs,  Bristoe,  Second  Manassas,  Ox  Hill, 
(or  Chantilly),  Harper's  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville  (or  Second  Fredericksburg),  Salem  Church,  Winchester, 
Gettysburg,  Second  Bristoe,  Rappahannock,  Mine  Run,  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spotsylvania,  the  Po,  Bethesda,  Lynchburg,  Monocacy,  Wash- 
ington, Parker's  Ford,  Shepperdstown,  Kernstown,  Winchester 
again  (or  Oppequan),  Fisher's  Hill,  Cedar  Creek  and  Waynesboro, 
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and  in  many  less  affairs,  such  as  Auburn,  Summerville  Ford,  Fair- 
field  and  Port  Republic.  Some  of  these  names  stand  for  several 
days  of  battle.  I  doubt  if  there  was  an  officer  or  soldier  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  who,  in  the  open  field,  was  oftener  under 
fire.  He  was  the  right-hand  man  of  Jackson,  in  his  corps,  and  the 
right-hand  man  of  Lee,  after  Jackson  had  fallen,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
abiding  confidence  of  both.  He  was  successively  a  colonel,  a  briga- 
dier-general, a  major-general  and  a  lieutenant-general,  each  promo- 
tion coming  to  him  unsolicited  and  unsought,  and  he  commanded 
with  equal  ability  a  regiment,  a  brigade,  a  division,  a  corps,  and  an 
army. 

It  was  his  brigade  which,  after  a  swift  march  from  right  to  left,  at 
the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  broke  the  last  front  of  resistance  offered 
by  the  enemy;  and  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  says  of  Colonel 
Early,  in  his  narrative  of  the  war :  "  He  reached  the  position 
intended  just  when  the  Federal  army  was  apparently  about  to 
assume  the  offensive,  and  assailed  its  exposed  front.  The  attack 
was  conducted  with  too  much  skill  and  courage  to  be  for  a  moment 
doubtful.  The  Federal  right  was  at  once  thrown  into  confusion.  A 
general  advance  of  the  Confedrate  line,  directed  by  General  Beaure- 
gard,  completed  our  success,  and  won  the  battle."  This  gave  Early 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

WILLIAMSBURG    AND   SHARPSBURG. 

At  Williamsburg  on  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  he  led  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Virginia  and  Fifth  North  Carolina  Regiments  of  his  brigade 
in  an  assault  upon  a  six-gun  battery  and  redoubt,  defended  by  the 
brigade  of  General  Hancock,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  the  charge. 
The  movement  was  so  bravely  made  that  it  won  from  the  chivalrous 
Hancock  the  compliment  which  President  Davis  quotes  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Confederacy:  "That  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  and 
Fifth  North  Carolina  Regiments  should  have  the  word  immortal 
inscribed  upon  their  banners." 

He  reported  for  duty  at  Malvern  Hill  before  he  was  well  of  his 
wound,  and  made  his  mark  at  Cedar  Run,  Groveton,  and  Manassas 
on  Jackson's  northern  march  to  Sharpsburg. 

Critical  conjuncture  was  that  of  the  Confederate  army  there  on 
September  17,  1862 — the  bloodiest  day  in  American  history.  With 
a  river  at  his  back  and  his  entire  command  in  the  front,  without 
reserves,  Lee,  with  less  than  40,000  men,  resisted  McClellan  all  day 
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long  with  his  heavy  masses,  including  two  corps  that  never  fired  a 
gun.  Jackson's  Division,  under  J.  R.  Jones,  and  Ewell's  Division, 
under  Lawton,  were  nearly  annihilated  by  the  tremendous  assault  of 
Sumner's  and  Hooker's  Corps.  Jones  was  wounded;  Starke,  suc- 
ceeding him,  was  killed;  Lawton  was  wounded,  and  Early,  succeed- 
ing him,  found  but  little  more  than  his  own  brigade  left  in  fighting 
shape.  Assisted  by  Grigsby  and  some  300  men  of  Jackson's  Divi- 
sion, he,  with  his  brigade,  repulsed  one  assault,  when  suddenly 
Green's  Federal  Division  penetrated  our  lines  and  appeared  on  his 
right  flank.  Promptly  facing  his  men  by  flank  to  meet  it,  and 
marching  behind  a  rocky  ledge,  he  repelled  these  intruders,  and 
then,  reinforcements  arriving,  he  joined  them  and  beat  back  Sum- 
ner's Corps. 

FREDERICKSBURG   AND    CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

It  was  a  splendid  scene  when  the  fog  lifted  December  13,  1862, 
and  revealed  on  the  plains  of  Fredericksburg,  in  martial  array,  Burn- 
side's  army  of  100,000  men  and  200  guns  confronting  the  hills 
crowned  with  the  batteries  and  bayonets  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  That  day  Early  was  put  in  the  most  difficult  position  that 
ever  tests  the  soldier's  metal. 

Sumner's  grand  division  threw  itself  upon  the  Confederate  left  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  lines  of  Marye's  Hill.  Franklin's 
grand  division  was  now  launched  against  our  right  held  by  Jackson's 
Corps,  and  Early  was  just  executing  orders  from  Jackson  to  hold  his 
division  in  readiness  to  move  to  our  right  flank,  then  being  threat- 
ened. But  there  came  galloping  to  him  the  adjutant  of  Walker's 
Artillery  Battalion  with  the  startling  information  that  the  enemy  had 
made  "an  awful  gulf"  between  Archer's  and  Lane's  Brigades  on  our 
front,  and  unless  immediate  assistance  came  our  artillery  would  be 
captured.  In  this  emergency  Early  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
disregarding  Jackson's  orders,  and  instantly  advanced  to  the  rescue 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  Confederates:  "  Here  comes  old  Jubal,  he'll 
straighten  that  fence."  And  he  did  straighten  it,  driving  the  enemy 
far  out  on  the  plain,  and  having  the  satisfaction  of  presently  receiv- 
ing Jackson's  orders  to  do  just  what  he  had  done. 

Early  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Lee's  army  during  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  while  Lee  and  Jackson  surrounded  Hooker  with 
less  than  half  of  his  numbers.  With  his  division  of  four  brigades 
and  Barksdale's  Brigade,  and  the  reserve  artillery,  all  told  less  than 
10,000  men.  Early  held  a  line  four  miles  long  against  three  corps  at 
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first,  then  against  two,  and  at  last  had  it  out  with  Sedgwick  30,000 
strong.  The  latter,  by  a  sudden  rush  in  the  afternoon,  captured 
Marye's  Hill,  but  at  dawn  next  day  Early  straightened  that  fence, 
and  later  joined  in  the  assault  at  Salem  Church,  which  led  to  the 
discomfiture  and  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  isth  of  June,  1863,  Lee  telegraphed  from  his  headquarters 
"A  dispatch  from  Ewell  dated  5  A.  M.  to-day  states  that  Early's 
Division  stormed  the  enemy's  works  at  Winchester,  capturing  their 
cannon,  etc.,  with  little  loss  on  our  side."  This  is  the  brief  summary 
of  the  flank  movement  and  brilliant  assault  suggested  and  executed 
by  Early,  and  of  the  splendid  victory  that  sent  Milroy  routed  to 
Harper's  Ferry  and  cleared  the  path  for  our  northern  march. 

PENNSYLVANIA   AND   GETTYSBURG. 

Early  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia that  now  penetrated  Pennsylvania.  It  was  his  division  that 
made  the  decisive  charge  in  the  first  day's  battle  at  Gettysburg  when 
the  scales  were  trembling  in  the  balance;  it  was  he,  who,  when  that 
charge  had  so  largely  contributed  to  win  us  the  victory  with  5,000 
prisoners  of  war,  urged  that  our  forces  should  pursue  the  attack;  it 
was  his  division  that  took  Cemetery  Hill  in  the  second  day's  assault 
with  the  batteries  that  defended  it,  and  had  to  give  back  because 
others  failed.  This  division  was  the  rear-guard  that  covered  Lee's 
retreat,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  present  a  sterner  front  than  that  4th 
of  July  morning,  1864,  when  it  stood  ready  to  meet  Meade  on  Semi- 
nary Ridge.  In  this  campaign  a  part  of  Early's  infantry,  under 
Gordon,  but  Early  himself  being  present,  went  farther  north  than 
any  troops  of  the  South  during  the  conflict,  and  at  Wrightsville,  on 
the  Susquehannah,  June  29,  1864,  the  Confederate  war  shot  forth  its 
pinnacle  of  flame. 

THE   WILDERNESS. 

At  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864,  Grant  made  his  first  assault  on 
Lee.  It  fell  suddenly  at  our  extreme  left  on  General  Edward  John- 
son's Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  it  was  pressed  back  in  con- 
fusion. There  were  no  reinforcements  on  the  field.  The  fate  of 
Lee's  army  was  imperilled.  Happily,  Early  had  ridden  ahead  of  his 
troops  which  were  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  sudden  battle; 
and  he  sent  post  haste  for  Gordon's  Brigade,  the  nearest  at  hand. 
At  double  quick  it  came;  under  Early's  eye  it  was  formed  amidst 
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shot  and  shell,  and  thus  that  magnificent  field  marshal,  John  B. 
Gordon,  led  the  counter-charge,  which  restored  the  fortunes  of  a 
lost  field.  The  next  day,  May  6th,  Early,  with  Gordon  leading 
again,  assaulted  Grant's  left  flank,  and  put  the  boot  on  the  other  leg, 
for  the  result  was  the  capture  of  600  prisoners,  including  Generals 
Seymour  and  Hayes. 

Early  was  with  Lee  in  both  of  his  northern  invasions,  and  is  the 
only  other  Confederate  general  who,  himself,  led  two  invasions. 

He  won  the  only  battle  ever  won  by  Confederate  arms  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Confederacy,  as  witness  the  defeat  of  Wallace,  on  the 
Monocacy,  July  gth,  1864. 

His.  three  victories  in  1864  were  the  last  in  which  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  drove  its  foe  from  the  battle-field,  as  witness  Hun- 
ter's flight  from  Lynchburg,  June  iQth;  Wallace's,  from  Monocacy, 
July  gth,  and  Crook's,  from  Kernstown,  August  236. 

He  led  the  expedition  which,  though  the  smallest  in  numbers, 
came  nearest  of  all  to  capturing  Washington. 

He  made  the  greatest  march  of  the  civil  war  or  of  modern  war. 

He  was  not  finally  overcome  until  the  army  of  his  adversary  num- 
bered on  its  rolls  more  men  than  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
under  Lee,  inclusive  of  Early* s  own  troops  and  those  of  Beauregard 
at  Petersburg;  not  until  those  in  his  immediate  front  were  more 
than  three-fold  his  own  in  numbers;  not  until  the  cavalry  of  his 
enemy  were  more  numerous  than  his  own  infantry,  and  reported 
more  men  present  than  his  entire  command;  not  until  he  had  killed, 
wounded  and  captured  more  men  than  he  ever  mustered  upon  a 
field  of  battle. 

FOUR   YEARS   OF    CONFLICT. 

He  who  fought  this  good  fight  was  amongst  the  last  of  the  states- 
men to  cling  to  peace  and  union,  and  he  was  among  the  first  when 
his  State  was  invaded,  to  enter  the  ranks  of  war,  offering  his  ser- 
vices the  very  day  the  convention  adjourned,  and  making  no  con- 
dition of  rank  as  to  their  acceptance;  and,  the  sword  once  drawn, 
none  wielded  a  trustier  blade,  or  returned  it  more  slowly  or  reluc- 
tantly to  the  scabbard. 

Amidst  the  thunders  of  Manassas  in  the  victorious  dawn  of  the 
young  nation  struggling  to  be  free,  he  won  his  first  renown;  and 
from  that  day  to  the  sunset  guns  of  the  Lost  Cause  he  illustrated  its 
genius,  its  self-sacrifice,  and  its  prowess  with  deeds  that  will  live 
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as  long  as  pure  hearts  are  open  to  receive  the  story  of  a  patriot's  de- 
votion, a  general's  skill,  or  a  hero's  valor. 

Swift  marches  and  desperate  encounters,  brilliant  manoeuvres, 
stubborn  defences,  and  fiery  onsets  mark  his  career  all  along  the 
pathway  of  the  four  years  of  conflict,  and  you  have  only  to  follow 
their  fiery  and  bloody  trail  to  find  him.  In  the  last  of  those  years — 
in  terrible  1864 — when  the  flames  of  the  incendiary  lit  the  path- 
way of  the  reeking  sword,  he  led  the  forlorn  hopes  of  his  country 
in  such  splended  fashion  that  it  seemed  as  if  Stonewall  lived  again. 
He  "swept  across  the  field  of  Mars  "  with  his  meagre  and  decimated 
battalions,  as  if  invincible  hosts  trained  at  his  back  and  assured 
victory  beckoned  him  to  a  feast  of  conquest. 

In  the  midsummer  of  that  year,  when  the  army  under  Lee  lay  in 
the  trenches  around  Richmond,  confronted  by  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Grant,  and  Hunter  with  18,000  strong  concentrated 
upon  his  rear  to  capture  Lynchburg  and  compel  surrender,  it  was 
then  that  Early  rushed  upon  him  with  such  precipitate  steps  that  with 
half  his  numbers  he  drove  him  into  the  wilds  of  West  Virginia, 
and  when  the  one  paused  panting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  the 
other  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Washington,  and  Grant  was 
hastening  troops  from  his  army  to  defend  it.  Twice  during  that 
year  did  he  penetrate  into  the  North  with  a  band  scarce  more  than  a 
skirmish  line  compared  to  the  masses  that  were  marshalled  against 
him,  treading  in  the  dying  days  of  the  Confederacy  with  a  firm  and 
equanimious  step  the  paths  which  Lee  and  Jackson  had  trod  in  the 
days  of  strength  and  triumph,  and  winning  victory  where  even  their 
conquering  footsteps  had  been  halted. 

HOPE — DISAPPOINTMENT — JUSTICE. 

So  high,  indeed,  did  he  elevate  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen 
by  the  brilliant  audacity  and  the  tremendous  energy  he  imparted  to 
their  last  struggles  that  the  catastrophe  which  he  so  long  averted 
was  scarce  expected,  and  was  all  the  more  afflicting  when  it  came; 
and  so  did  he  conceal  his  own  weakness  of  numbers  from  the  enemy, 
such  alarm  and  terror  did  he  arouse  among  them  that  they  scarcely 
yet  believe  with  what  a  handful  he  opposed,  retarded  and  menaced 
them. 

If  the  soreness  of  defeat  made  him  for  awhile  the  scapegoat  of  that 
impatient  and  intolerant  criticism  which  ever  springs  from  sudden 
disappointment  and  passionately  demands  a  victim,  such  criticism 
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was  the  mere  frothing  of  a  frantic  hour.  It  gradually  subsided  in 
the  calm  of  peace,  its  rude  tunes  were  transformed  into  those  of 
praise  and  admiration,  and  as  truth  has  slowly  unrolled  the  scrolls  of 
history  with  even  pace,  justice  has  demanded  and  will  give  reparation. 

The  history  of  the  late  war  will  be  written  as  the  history  of  no 
war  ever  was  written  before,  so  ample  are  the  records  preserved,  and 
so  carefully  have  they  been  collected,  that  it  has  been  well  said  by 
General  William  H.  Payne,  who  served  under  General  Early,  and 
than  whom  I  know  no  more  gallant  officer  or  competent  judge,  that 
the  publication  of  these  records,  which  has  destroyed  so  many  repu- 
tations, will  only  add  to  his. 

It  has  been  said  by  Colonel  Sir  W.  Butler,  the  biographer  of  Gen- 
eral Charles  George  Gordon,  that  "  it  is  the  victor  who  writes  history 
and  counts  the  dead,  and  to  the  vanquished  there  only  remains  the 
dull  memory  of  an  unnumbered  and  unwritten  sorrow."  But  in  the 
case  of  our  war  we  shall,  at  least,  have  the  consolation  of  numbering 
the  dead,  as  well  as  the  survivors,  and  the  official  reports,  published 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
Federal  officers  who  are  familiar  with  his  campaigns,  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  place  the  name  of  Early  amongst  the  greatest  soldiers 
of  this  or  of  any  age. 

VALLEY   CAMPAIGN   OF    1864. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the  military 
history  of  General  Early,  but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  your  request 
that  I  should  discuss  his  Valley  Campaign  of  1864.  You  may  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  I  participated  with  him  in  it,  but 
such  was  not  my  good  fortune.  I  became  the  Adjutant-General 
and  chief  of  staff  of  Early's  Division  a  few  weeks  before  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  in  1863,  and  was  with  him  until  May  6,  1864, 
when  I  was  wounded  and  disabled  in  the  second  day's  conflict  in  the 
Wilderness.  I  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  the  Valley  Campaign 
from  personal  experience,  for,  while  I  followed  my  old  commander 
and  comrades  through  their  heroic  struggles  with  unfaltering  inter- 
est, I  could  only  toss  on  a  sick  bed  while  the  sound  of  distant  guns 
was  borne  upon  the  breeze,  and  grieve  over  my  inability  to  be  with 
them. 

Conscious  that  I  do  not  possess  the  ability  to  do  justice  to  him  or 
them,  I  am  also  conscious  that  I  owe  the  honor  of  the  invitation 
given  me  to  my  association  with  them,  and  to  no  source  could  I 
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trace  your  partiality  with  greater  satisfaction.     I  will  now  attempt  to 
give  you  the  outlines  of  that  campaign,  for  more  than  that  is  impos 
sible  during  this  brief  hour. 

The  Valley  Campaign  of  1864  had  its  beginning  yonder  at  Cold 
Harbor,  in  sight  of  the  spires  of  Richmond.  From  May  5th  to 
June  3d,  Grant,  with  138,000  men,  and  Lee,  with  52,000,  had  wrestled 
with  each  other  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Chickahominy.  Grant  had 
telegraphed  to  Washington,  May  n,  that  he  "would  fight  it  out  on 
that  line  if  it  took  all  summer."  On  May  I2th,  "that  the  enemy 
seems  to  have  found  the  last  ditch,"  and  on  May  26th,  that  "  Lee 
is  really  whipped."  But  now  June  3d  had  dawned,  and  as  he 
hurled  his  masses,  six  miles  long,  upon  Lee  in  general  assault, 
another  tale  was  told.  Thirteen  thousand  men  were  sacrificed  in 
vain,  while  Lee's  loss  was  comparatively  trivial.  The  bloodiest  re- 
pulse with  so  small  a  loss  that  had  occurred  during  the  war  had 
taken  place,  and  when  another  assault  was  ordered,  the  remarkable 
spectacle  was  presented  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  standing  silent, 
sullen  and  immobile  in  "  emphatic  protest  against  further  slaughter." 
Grant  in  his  memoirs  regrets  that  he  ever  made  the  assault,  for  in  it 
he  found  the  last  ditch  of  the  overland  campaign,  and  on  June  I2th, 
he  commenced  withdrawing  from  Lee's  front  to  the  James.  Four 
days  later  his  entire  army  had  passed  over,  the  siege  of  Petersburg 
had  begun,  59,000  of  his  troops,  at  a  cost  of  18,000  to  Lee,  had  been 
wasted  to  put  him  where  he  might  have  gone  without  a  battle. 

PLANS    TO    RAISE   THE   SIEGE. 

From  the  8th  to  the  2ist  of  May,  in  this  campaign,  owing  to  the 
sickness  of  General  A.  P.  Hill,  Major-General  Early,  by  assignment 
of  Lee,  commanded  his  corps.  But  Hill  returning  to  duty,  Early 
had  scarce  gone  back  to  his  own  division  when  Ewell,  who  had  be- 
come an  invalid  from  the  loss  of  his  leg  at  Second  Manassas,  became 
disqualified  for  field  duty,  and  Early  succeeded  to  his  place.  Soon 
after  Cold  Harbor,  Lee  communicated  to  Early  that  he  was  matur- 
ing plans  for  offensive  operations  against  Grant,  and  desired  him  to 
take  the  initiative  with  his  corps.  "We  must  destroy,"  he  said, 
"this  army  of  Grant's  before  he  gets  to  James  river.  If  he  gets 
there  it  will  become  a  siege,  and  then  it  will  become  a  mere  question 
of  time."  But  while  Grant  was  slipping  off  to  Petersburg  a  new 
danger  now  threatened  Lee  in  his  rear;  for  war  in  the  Valley  again 
lifted  its  angry  head. 
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On  the  1 5th  of  May  Breckinridge  had  sharply  repulsed  Sigel's 
column  at  New  Market,  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
making  a  gallant  charge,  to  the  admiration  of  both  armies,  and  cap- 
turing guns  from  veterans,  at  a  loss  to  themselves  of  one  to  every 
five  killed  or  wounded.  Breckinridge  had  hastened  with  his  slender 
division  to  join  Lee  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  after  that  battle  had  been 
fought,  wheeled  right  about  to  meet  the  same  force  which,  reinforced, 
and  now  commanded  by  Major-General  David  Hunter,  was  march- 
ing up  the  Valley  from  Harrisonburg,  with  8,500  men.  On  June 
5th  Hunter  had  defeated  and  slain  the  gallant  cavalry  general,  W. 
E.  Jones,  at  Piedmont  in  Augusta.  Three  days  later,  June  8th, 
Crook  and  Averill  had  joined  him  at  Staunton  with  10,000  men,  and 
now  with  this  united  force,  18,500  strong,  he  was  marching  on  four 
parallel  roads  to  Lynchburg. 

Meantime  Major-General  Sheridan  had  been  sent  by  Grant  with  a 
corps  of  cavalry  on  June  yth  to  destroy  the  Central  (now  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway),  and  Grant,  expecting  him  to  meet  Hun- 
ter at  Charlottesville,  they  were  to  return  together  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Neither  of  these  commanders  met  at  the  tryst,  for  on 
June  nth  Hampton  had  intercepted  Sheridan  at  Trevilians  with  Fitz 
Lee's  and  Butler's  Divisions,  and  after  the  bloodiest  cavalry  battle  of 
the  war,  Sheridan  had  retired  all  the  way  to  the  White- House  on 
the  York  river;  Hampton,  victorious,  had  returned  to  Lee,  and 
Lynchburg,  for  the  time  being,  had  by  him  been  saved.  But  Hun- 
ter was  still  marching  on,  and  on  June  I2th  was  within  forty  miles  of 
Lynchburg,  at  Lexington,  Va. ,  where  he  burned  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  Governor  Letcher's  home,  and  sacked  Washing- 
ton College. 

EARLY   TO   THE   RESCUE. 

General  Lee  on  that  day  ordered  Lieutenant- General  Early,  com- 
manding the  Second  Corps,  to  be  ready  to  move  at  3  A.  M.  on  the 
morrow  with  that  corps  and  with  Nelson's  and  Braxton's  Artillery 
Battalions,  and  General  A.  L.  Long  as  chief  of  artillery.  Their  or- 
ders were  to  move  to  the  Valley,  strike  Hunter,  destroy  him  if  pos  • 
sible,  and  threaten  Washington.  Not  aware  that  Hunter  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Lexington,  for  the  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut, 
his  instructions  to  Early  were  to  move  by  way  of  Louisa  Court 
House  and  Charlottesville,  and  through  Brown's  or  Swift  Run  pass 
in  the  Blue  Ridge,  as  he  might  deem  most  advisable,  strike  Hunter's 
force  in  the  rear  and,  if  possible,  destroy  it.  Then  to  move  down 
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the  Valley  across  the  Potomac  at  Leesburg  or  at  or  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  as  he  might  deem  most  desirable,  and  threaten  Washington 
city.  General  Breckinridge  was  to  co-operate. 

The  battle-scarred  and  battle-worn  veterans  destined  for  this  un- 
dertaking contained  the  men  who,  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  had  won 
the  name  of  the  Foot  Cavalry  of  the  Valley.  During  the  month  of 
May,  Major-General  Edward  Johnson  and  a  large  part  of  his  division 
had  been  captured  at  Spotsylvania;  Major-General  Early  had  suc- 
ceeded Lieutenant-General  Ewell,  who  had  become  an  invalid,  and 
Major- General  Rodes  was  the  only  officer  above  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier who  remained  in  his  place.  Of  the  twelve  brigadiers  but  one  of 
them  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  for  Gordon  and  Ramsey 
had  succeeded  Early  and  Edward  Johnson;  Stafford,  J.  M.  Jones, 
Doles  and  Junius  Daniel  had  been  killed;  Pegram,  Hays,  James  A. 
Walker  and  R.  D.  Johnston  had  been  wounded,  and  George  H. 
Steward  had  been  captured. 

The  staff  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  many  field  officers  had  fallen, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  corps  was  now  reduced  to  8,000  muskets. 

An  hour  ahead  of  time — at  2  o'clock  on  the  I5th  of  June — Gene- 
ral Early  moved  from  Cold  Harbor,  Hunter  being  then  within  forty 
miles  and  he  within  140  miles  from  Lynchburg,  which  was  Hunter's 
objective  point.  On  the  i6th  Early  was  at  the  Rivanna,  near  Char- 
lottesville,  having  marched  over  eighty  miles  in  four  days,  and  there 
he  received  a  telegram  from  General  Breckinridge,  at  Lynchburg, 
that  Hunter  was  at  Liberty,  in  Bedford  county,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  that  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  I7th  Early  seized  a 
train  at  Charlottesville,  pushed  Ramseur's  Division  and  a  part  of 
Gordon's  on  board,  Rodes  and  the  rest  of  the  corps  and  the  artillery 
moving  along  the  railroad  to  meet  the  train,  which  was  to  return 
after  it  had  delivered  the  foremost  troops  in  Lynchburg. 

AT    LYNCHBURG,   JUNE    17. 

Quite  a  number  of  distinguished  men  were  now  giving  attention  to 
this  important  point — a  railroad  centre,  with  factories,  foundries,  hos- 
pitals and  stores.  There  was  Breckinridge,  ex-Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  but  he  was  disabled  from  a  fall  off  his  horse  at 
Cold  Harbor,  and  unable  to  be  in  the  saddle.  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
who  happened  to  be  in  town,  assisted  in  preparing  hasty  entrench- 
ments. General  Harry  T.  Hays,  of  Louisiana,  there  wounded,  aided 
in  arrangements.  General  Elzey  was  there  to  take  Breckinridge' s 
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place,  and  General  Robert  Ransom  had  arrived  to  command  the 
cavalry.  On  the  other  side  were  Hunter,  with  General  R.  B.  Hayes, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  commanding  one  of  his 
brigades ;  and  with  General  Cook  was  Major  William  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  on  his  staff,  who  may  be  President  of  the  United  States  unless 
something  else  happens.  But  he  already  knows  from  his  Lynchburg 
observations  that  "there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip."  Most 
important  of  all,  presently  there  was  "  Old  Jube." 

At  i  o'clock,  June  lyth,  Early  reached  Lynchburg.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  spare,  for  as  Ramseur's  and  Gordon's  troops  went  at 
quick  time  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  Hunter  was  in  sight 
advancing  in  line  of  battle  on  its  southern  border,  and  McCausland's 
and  Imboden's  brave  but  weary  cavalrymen  were  being  driven  back. 
The  few  troops  of  Breckinridge,  under  Wharton,  invalids  from  the 
hospitals,  the  old  men  of  the  town  in  an  extempore  battalion  of  sil- 
ver grays,  with  five  or  six  guns  of  horse  artillery,  and  the  reduced 
cavalry  brigades  of  Imboden  and  McCausland,  and  the  battalion  of 
cadets  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  constituted  our  whole 
force.  The  post  commander,  General  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  of  Louisiana, 
since  Governor  of  that  State,  one-armed  and  one  legged,  rode  out 
upon  the  lines  to  cheer  the  men  with  the  news  that  the  reinforcements 
were  coming.  As  Hunter's  skirmishers  were  pushing  close  to  the 
town,  and  as  the  cavalry  were  falling  back  before  them,  a  few  pieces 
of  artillery  near  the  toll-gate,  under  Lieutenant  Carter  Berkeley,  were 
doing  their  best  to  stop  the  oncomers.  In  this  condition  Tinsley, 
the  Bugler  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  came  trotting  up  the  road, 
sounding  the  advance,  and  behind  him  came  the  skirmishers  of  Ram- 
seur's Division  with  rapid  strides.  Just  then  the  artillerists  saw 
through  the  smoke  the  broad,  white  slouch  hat  and  the  black  feather 
of  "Old  Jube,"  who  rode  amongst  them,  and  looking  toward  the 
enemy,  exclaimed:  "No  buttermilk  rangers  after  you  now,  damn 
you,"  an  expression  not  to  be  found  in  tactics,  but  of  a  kind  some- 
times mixed  with  gunpowder. 

Poor  Tinsley!  his  last  bugle  call,  like  the  bagpipes  of  Lucknow, 
foretold  the  rescue  of  Lynchburg;  but  on -that  field  he  found  in  a 
soldier's  duty  and  with  a  soldier's  glory,  a  soldier's  death. 

"WATER  AND  A  GOOD  REST." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th,  Hunter,  with  his  cavalry  on  each 
wing,  his  two  infantry  divisions  and  his  artillery  in  the  centre,  ad- 
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vanced  to  the  assault,  but  the  attack  was  feeble  and  quickly  repulsed, 
and  Hunter's  career  was  over.  Rodes's  Division  arrived  that  after- 
noon from  Charlottesville,  and,  though  the  artillery  had  not  yet  come, 
Early  had  determined  to  attack  Hunter  at  dawn  on  the  igth;  but, 
between  two  suns,  Hunter  vanished,  having  lost  100  killed,  500 
wounded,  and  100  missing.  Early  was  hot  upon  his  heels,  McCaus- 
land  leading  with  his  cavalry.  The  night  of  the  igth  Ramseur  drove 
his  rear  guard  through  Liberty,  twenty-five  miles  away.  On  the 
2  ist  McCausland,  always  enterprising,  struck  him  again  at  Hanging 
Rock  in  Roanoke  country,  capturing  some  guns  and  prisoners,  and 
Hunter  passed  on  through  Craig  county  to  West  Virginia.  The 
northern  historian,  Pond,  says  in  his  account  of  this  campaign: 
"The  night  of  June  24th — having  passed  Sweet  Springs — the  column 
reached  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  there  had  delicious  water  and  a 
good  rest."  Had  Hunter  advanced  from  Staunton  June  8th  to 
Lynchburg,  through  the  mountain  gaps  north  of  the  James,  it  is  hard 
to  tell  how  he  could  have  been  foiled.  Had  he  marched  as  fast 
as  Early,  or  been  bold  enough  to  assail  after  he  arrived,  all  the 
chances  of  the  war  were  in  his  favor.  Had  he  either  marched  by 
the  right  flank  from  Lynchburg  and  joined  Grant  at  Petersburg,  or 
retreated  through  Southwest  Virginia,  where  he  might  have  done 
infinite  damage  and  easily  subsisted,  his  campaign  would  not  have 
been,  as  it  is,  blank  record,  and  a  minus  quantity. 

While  Hunter's  men  were  reposing  under  the  great  oaks  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Early's  men  were  moving  to  Staunton,  where 
he  arrived  June  25th.  Here  he  was  joined  by  General  Bradley 
T.  Johnson  with  a  battalion  of  Maryland  cavalry,  and  that  officer 
put  in  command  of  it,  with  the  remains  of  Jones's  Cavalry  Brigade. 
His  cavalry,  under  General  Robert  Ransom,  composed  of  this 
brigade  and  of  Imboden's,  Jackson's,  and  McCausland's,  now  num- 
bering 2,000  men,  and  his  infantry,  with  Vaughan's  dismounted  cav- 
alry, numbered  10,000.  Breckinridge  was  now  put  in  command  of 
his  own  division  and  that  of  Gordon,  while  Early  kept  immediate 
charge  of  Rode's  division  and  Ransom's  cavalry. 

On  the  28th  of  June  this  force  started  up  the  Valley;  July  3d 
was  at  Winchester;  July  4th  at  Shepherdstown;  July  6th  it  drove 
the  enemy  into  his  works  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Maryland  Heights. 
This  force  under  Generals  Sigel,  Staple,  and  Webber,  was  fully 
6,000  strong,  and  leaving  it  in  his  rear,  Early  passed  swiftly  on 
through  the  gaps  of  the  South  mountain,  and  on  the  9th  confronted 
General  Lew  Wallace,  strongly  posted  with  General  Tyler's  troops 
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from   Baltimore  and  Rickett's  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monocacy,  between  six  and  seven  thousand  strong. 

Right  at  this  force  Early  hurled  his  men,  and  after  a  fierce, 
decisive  fight  that  reddened  the  river  for  a  hundred  yards  with 
blood,  he  drove  it  from  the  field,  leaving  its  dead  and  wounded  and 
many  prisoners  in  the  Confederate  hands.  Wallace  lost  ninety-eight 
killed,  579  wounded,  and  1,282  missing;  total,  1,959.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  about  700,  including  a  number  of  gallant  officers. 
The  classic  author  of  Ben  Hur  had  found  an  experience  quite  as 
thrilling,  no  doubt,  to  him,  as  the  famous  chariot  race  he  has  so 
graphically  described,  and  General  Early  has  intimated  that  his 
report  of  Monocacy  is  not  inferior  to  Ben  Hur  as  a  work  of  fiction; 
but  all  the  Federals  were  seeing  Early  in  doubles  and  trebles  about 
that  time,  and  I  hardly  think  that  Wallace  surpassed  the  average 
reduplicating  view  taken  of  him. 

WASHINGTON,   JULY    IO,    1864. 

While  the  alarm-bells  were  ringing  in  Baltimore  that  Sunday 
morning,  July  loth,  Harry  Gilmor  struck  the  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington  railroad  at  Magnolia,  and  captured  Major-General 
Franklin,  while  Bradley  Johnson,  with  his  brigade,  occupied  Tow- 
sontown,  Westminster  and  Reistertown,  and  tore  up  the  Northern 
Central  railroad  at  Cockeysville,  and  Early  pushed  on  to  Rockville. 

At  ii  o'clock,  July  nth,  Early's  head  of  column,  the  Sixty- 
second  Virginia  (mounted  infantry),  under  Colonel  George  Smith, 
and  McClenahan's  Battery,  appeared  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens,  on 
the  edge  of  Washington,  the  National  Capitol  looming  up  in  full 
view.  At  half-past  i  Rhodes's  skirmishers  were  deployed  and  the 
big  guns  of  Fort  Stevens  sent  them  a  loud  reception.  While  the 
sturdy  infantry  that  had  trudged  from  Cold  Harbor  came  struggling 
forward  on  the  dusty,  sun-baked  roads,  Generals  Early  and  Rodes 
rode  upon  the  field.  Very  different  scenes  were  transpiring  in  the 
Federal  lines.  Down  at  the  wharf  President  Lincoln  was  receiving 
the  Sixth  Corps  and  a  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  was 
arriving  by  transports  coming  up  the  Potomac  river.  As  Generals 
Early  and  Rodes,  on  horseback,  surveyed  the  situation,  a  cloud  of 
dust  beyond  the  earthworks  denoted  the  coming  lines.  Presently  a 
line  leaped  over  the  works,  and  as  their  skirmishers  deployed  in  the 
open  field,  General  Rodes  exclaimed,  "  They  are  no  hundred-days' 
men,  General."  A  council  of  war  was  held  that  night  between 
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Early,  Breckinridge,  Gordon,  Rodes  and  Ramseur,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  storm  the  lines  .at  daybreak,  unless  the  revelations  of  the 
night  should  lead  to  a  change  of  conclusion.  Before  dawn  a  mes- 
sage came  from  that  enterprising  officer,  General  Bradley  T.  John- 
son, who  had  pushed  on  to  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  that  two  corps 
of  Grant's  army  had  arrived  at  Washington,  and,  reluctantly,  Early 
determined  to  withdraw.  As  he  retreated,  a  portion  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  advanced  to  attack,  while  President  Lincoln  and  some  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  looked  on  from  Fort  Stevens.  This  affair  lost 
to  General  Bidwell,  the  United  States  officer  in  command,  280  men, 
with  a  slight  loss  to  Early,  who  now  turned  towards  Virginia. 

General  A.  L.  Long,  the  chief  of  artillery  of  the  expedition,  the 
gallant  officer,  who,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  eyesight,  spent 
his  declining  years  in  writing  a  history  of  this  operation,  in  which  he 
took  a  worthy  part,  says  in  his  memoir  of  General  R.  E.  Lee:  "This 
campaign  of  General  Early's  is  remarkable  for  accomplishing  more 
in  proportion  to  the  force  employed  and  for  having  given  less  public 
satisfaction  than  any  other  campaign  of  the  war.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  city  of  Washington  should 
have  been  taken,  and  this  may  be  passed  over  as  one  of  the  absurdi- 
ties of  public  sentiment  on  the  conduct  of  the  war." 

The  popular  impression  that  Early  could  have  captured  Wash- 
ington is  only  a  case  in  which  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 
The  city  was  defended  by  700  siege  guns,  abatis  of  trees  had  been 
placed  before  the  earthworks,  the  high  banks  of  Rock  creek  formed 
a  natural  fortification,  and  a  series  of  forts  mounted  with  heavy  guns 
covered  all  the  approaches,  and  were  so  arranged  that  if  one  were 
taken  the  others  commanded  it.  There  was  a  superabundance  of 
field  batteries,  for  Grant  had  sent  back  in  the  spring  a  hundred  guns 
which  encumbered  his  army.  Early  had  but  8,000  muskets,  while 
there  were  over  20,400  men  in  the  defences  of  Washington — enough 
to  defeat  him  before  Wright's  Corps  and  Emory's  Division  arrived. 
And  here  was  the  Sixth  and  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  on  hand. 
If  he  had  taken  Washington  with  so  small  a  force  it  would  have  been 
futile  and  short-lived  success.  On  the  I3th  of  July,  carrying  along 
with  him  all  the  prisoners  of  Monocacy,  Early  marched  to  the  Poto- 
mac, and  on  the  I4th,  crossing  near  Leesburg,  was  again  in  old 
Virginia. 

THE  THIRTY-DAYS'  CAMPAIGN. 
I  count  this  thirty-days'  campaign  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ot 
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our  own  or  any  other  war.     Within  that  brief  time  General  Early, 
with  less  than  14,000  men,  all  told,  had —  • 

1.  Driven  out  of  the  field  the  army  of  Hunter,  18,500  strong. 

2.  Bottled  up  Sigel  at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  a  force  6,000  strong. 

3.  Defeated  Wallace  at  the  Monocacy,  and  sent  him  whirling  into 
Baltimore  with  an  army  of  6,000  to  7,000  strong. 

4.  Diverted  from  Grant's  army  the  Sixth  Corps  and  a  part  of  the 
Nineteenth   Corps,  which  just  at  this  time,  happily  for   Grant,  was 
arriving  at  Fort  Monroe  from  New  Orleans. 

5.  Transferred  the  seat   of  war  from   Central  and   Piedmont  Vir- 
ginia,  where   it   menaced  the   rear  of  Lee,    to   the   border   line   of 
Northern  Virginia  on  the  Potomac,  where   it   began   three   years 
before.     Counting  the  men  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  Early 
had  occupied  fully  60,000  men  to  oppose  him.     All  the  objects  of  the 
campaign  were,  up  to  this  time,  roundly  accomplished.     No  doubt 
there  was  hope  that  Washington   might  possibly  be  captured,  and 
that  Grant,  like  McClellan,  might  be  forced  to  abandon  operations  on 
the  James,  and  both  his  and  Lee's  armies  transferred  to  the  northern 
border.     But  this  hope  was  never  either  a  design  or  expectation. 

The  march  of  Early  from  Cold  Harbor  by  Charlottesville,  Lynch- 
burg,  Salem,  Staunton  and  Winchester  across  the  Potomac  and  the 
Monocacy,  and  through  the  South  Mountain  passes  to  Washington, 
and  back  to  Virginia  between  the  i3th  of  June  and  the  I4th  of  July, 
a  distance  of  510  miles,  an  average  of  sixteen  miles  a  day,  is  for 
length  and  rapidity,  without  a  parallel  in  our  own  or  any  modern 
war.  The  fact  that  most  of  his  men  covered  sixty  miles,  from  Char- 
lottesville to  Lynchburg,  on  the  cars  does  not  alter  this  statement. 
It  took  Sherman  nearly  three  months  to  get  over  300  miles,  from 
Atlanta  to  Savannah,  with  less  proportional  impediment.  Crawford's 
Division  of  Wellington's  army  marched  seventy-two  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  Talavera;  but  never  did  Wellington,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, or,  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
achieve  so  great  a  consecutive  distance  in  so  brief  a  time.  And, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Early  had  to  thread  his  path  into  a  hos- 
tile country,  through  the  meshes  of  four  opposing  forces,  two  of 
which  (Hunter's  and  Wallace's)  he  defeated,  one  of  which  (Sigel 's) 
he  eliminated  and  foiled,  while  the  fourth  he  confronted  at  Wash- 
ington with  numbers  trebling  his  own,  and  that  he  did  not  lose  a 
gun — the  exploit  is  marvellous;  and  is,  at  least,  a  worthy  companion- 
piece  of  the  Valley  Campaign  of  Jackson. 
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SECOND   INVASION   AND    ITS   SEQUEL. 

The  "  foot -cavalry  "  paused  near  Leesburg,  July  i4th  and  15th, 
and  soon  "  march  and  fight  "  is  again  the  watch- word.  Their  situa- 
tion is  perilous,  for  a  column,  commanded  by  General  H.  G.  Wright, 
consisting  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  is  moving  on  their 
rear  from  Washington,  while  Hunter's  army,  which  had  returned 
from  the  Ohio  river  by  railroad,  has  united  with  Sigel  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  this  force  has  moved  under  Major-General  Crook,  down 
into  Loudoun  county.  To  slip  between  them  is  the  problem. 
Early  solved  it.  On  the  i6th  of  July  he  moved  through  Snicker's 
Gap  to  the  Valley,  crossing  the  Shenandoah  on  the  ijth,  and  taking 
position  on  the  i8th,  near  Berryville,  skirmishing  successfully,  and 
repelling  the  advance  of  Wright's  column  at  Castleman's  Ferry. 
On  the  2Oth,  Ramseur  had  an  affair  with  AverilFs  cavalry,  which 
was  threatening  our  trains  from  Stevenson's  Depot,  and  was  badly 
worsted,  losing  four  pieces  of  artillery,  General  Lewis  and  Lilly 
being  wounded,  and  Colonel  Board,  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Virginia, 
being  killed.  Grant  now  wrote  Halleck  to  send  back  to  him  the 
Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  before  Early  could  get  back  to  Lee; 
but  Early  was  too  quick  for  him. 

On  the  22d  Early  posted  himself  across  Cedar  Creek  near  Straus- 
burg.  On  the  23d  news  came  which  proved  to  be  correct,  that 
Wright's  column  had  returned  to  Washington,  where  transports 
were  ready  to  convey  them  to  Grant  at  Petersburg  and  that  Crook 
and  Averill  had  united  at  Kernstown. 

Quick  as  an  eagle  swoops  upon  its  prey,  Early  leaped  upon 
Crook,  who  commanded  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  consisting 
of  Hunter's  and  Sigel's  forces  and  Averill's  cavalry,  and  there  where 
Jackson  and  Shields  had  such  rough  work,  he  rolled  up  Crook's 
flanks,  drove  him  from  the  field,  Colonel  Mulligan,  a  division  com- 
mander being  killed,  between  two  and  three  hundred  prisoners 
taken,  and  twelve  caissons  and  seventy-two  wagons  either  burned  ov 
captured,  and  the  whole  army  being  driven  across  the  Potomac 
lo  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  tracks  of  Bank's 
frequent  evolutions  before  Jackson. 

This  flying  and  broken  army  six  weeks  before  had  defeated  and 
killed  General  Jones,  of  Piedmont.  It  had  now  had  a  second  defeat 
from  Early 's  hands;  and  when  Grant  heard  the  news  he  sent 
another  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  to  Washington,  instead  of 
the  troops  there  continuing  their  movements  to  return  to  him. 
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The  2gth  finds  Early  on  the  Potomac  and  McCausland  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  where  in  default  of  payment  of  $100,000  levied  upon 
the  town,  in  retaliation  for  Hunter's  excesses  in  Virginia,  he,  under 
Early's  orders,  put  it  to  the  flames.  On  the  5th  of  August  Early 
crossed  the  Potomac,  taking  position  near  Sharpsburg,  intending  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  country  and  keep  troops  from  getting  to  Grant 
and  to  mystify  Hunter  as  to  his  movements. 

GRANT'S  PLANS  BROKEN  UP. 

The  result  shows  Early's  sagacity.  On  the  3Oth  of  July,  while 
McCausland  was  at  Chambersburg,  Grant  exploded  the  mine  under 
Lee's  lines  at  Petersburg,  and  on  that  day  Sheridan  had  joined  him 
therewith  his  cavalry.  "The  explosion,"  says  Grant  "was  a  stu- 
pendous failure,"  and  he  lost  10,000  men  in  the  vain  endeavor; 
but  the  next  day  he  ordered  Meade  to  take  a  corps  of  infantry 
and  the  cavalry  and  to  proceed  August  ist,  before  Lee  could  get 
back  to  the  Weldon  railroad,  and  destroy  fifteen  miles  of  that 
important  line.  "But  misfortune,"  says  Grant,  "never  comes 
singly."  He  learned  that  afternoon,  July  ist,  of  Early's  move- 
ments on  the  Potomac,  and  he  says:  "I  rescinded  my  orders 
for  the  division  to  go  out  and  destroy  the  Weldon  railroad  and 
directed  them  to  embark  for  Washington  city."  Thus  was  Early's 
draft  on  Grant's  lines  again  honored,  the  pressure  on  Lee  to 
that  extent  relieved,  the  second  invasion  terminated  as  successful 
as  the  first,  and  now  we  shall  see  Grant  himself  and  an  army 
larger  than  all  of  Lee's  hurrying  to  look  after  the  irrepressible, 
redoubtable,  and  ubiquitous  Early. 

Grant  had  been  greatly  stirred  up  by  Early's  movements,  and 
Hunter  infinitely  mystified,  just  as  Early  calculated  they  would  be. 
On  the  4th  of  August  Grant  jumped  upon  the  train  for  City  Point, 
took  a  steamer,  and  posted  direct  through  Washington  to  Mono- 
cacy.  There  he  found  Hunter,  who  had  started  to  Richmond  and 
landed  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  the  Ohio  river,  and  finally  at 
Monocacy. 

He  asked  Hunter  an  embarrassing  question:  "Where  is  the 
enemy?"  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  and  was  so  embarras- 
sed with  orders  from  Washington  that  he  had  lost  all  trace  of  the 
enemy.  Grant  told  him  that  Sheridan  was  in  Washington  with  one 
cavalry  division  and  another  on  the  way,  and  suggested  that  he 
(Hunter)  should  make  headquarters,  at  Cumberland,  Baltimore,  or 
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elsewhere  and  give  Sheridan  command  in  the  Valley.  Hunter  asked 
to  be  relieved,  to  the  equal  relief  of  his  foot-sore  excursionists.  The 
upshot  was  that  Sheridan  was  placed  in  command. 

SHERIDAN    FORCED   BACK    TO    HALLTOWN. 

Grant  returned  to  Petersburg,  Hunter  passed  away,  and  now  for ' 
six  weeks  Early  and  his  new  antagonist  are  chess  playing  and  skir- 
mishing. We  have  cavalry  skirmishes  and  infantry  skirmishes 
without  number.  The  7th  of  August  Averill  takes  four  pieces  of 
artillery  and  about  300  prisoners  from  McCausland's  Brigade  at 
Moorefield.  On  the  gth  Sheridan's  whole  army  is  concentrated  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  Early  hears  that  he  is  in  command.  On  the 
loth  Early  formed  east  of  Winchester  to  cover  the  roads  from 
Charlestown  and  Berryville,  then  goes  to  Fisher's  Hill,  Sheridan  fol- 
lowing. On  the  lyth,  Anderson,  with  Kershaw's  Division  and  Cut- 
shaw's  artillery,  approaches  to  reinforce  Early,  and  Early  in  turn 
forces  Sheridan  back  to  the  vicinage  of  Charlestown,  skirmishing 
every  day,  and  is  heartily  commended  by  Lee  in  his  dispatches. 
The  Federal  historian  Pond  says  of  Early's  movements  at  this 
period:  "  Holding  the  line  of  the  Opequon,  Early  had  for  weeks  not 
only  kept  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  quaking  with  apprehension, 
but  persistently  maintained  his  grasp  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  checking  every  effort 
to  open  these  conduits  to  the  capital  and  greatly  impeding  thus 
travel  and  trade.  His  own  communications  meantime  were  not  cut, 
and  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  behind  him  was  in  free  operation 
between  Staunton  and  Richmond." 

On  the  25th  of  August  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  is  driven  through 
Sheppardstown  by  Early's  Infantry  and  Fitz  Lee's  Cavalry.  On  the 
3d  of  September  Kershaw's  Division  starts  back  to  Richmond  under 
orders  from  Lee,  but  is  quickly  recalled,  the  enemy  being  discovered 
in  line  of  battle  and  fortifying.  Early  now  posts  himself  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Opequon,  near  Winchester,  and  on  the  I4th  Anderson 
starts  again  to  Lee,  carrying  his  infantry  and  artillery.  On  the  i6th 
Sheridan  hears  of  this  through  a  spy  and  prepares  to  advance  and 
give  battle.  On  the  i8th  Early  is  at  Martinsburg,  where  he  hears 
that  Grant  has  again  visited  Sheridan  at  Charlestown.  He  divines 
that  a  movement  is  on  hand,  at  once  orders  a  concentration  at  Win- 
chester, and  snuffs  battle  in  the  air. 
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BATTLE   OF   WINCHESTER. 

Early  was  none  too  quick  in  his  divination,  for  at  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  igth  Ramseur's  Division,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Opequon  and  Berryville  road,  is  assailed,  and  from  that  time  till 
nightfall  grim  battle  raged.  The  Confederate  army  was  posted 
across  the  Berryville  'pike  on  an  elevated  plateau  between  Abraham's 
Creek  and  Redbud  Run,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Winches- 
ter, with  Lomax  and  three  cavalry  brigades  covering  our  right  and 
the  Valley  'pike  going  southward,  and  Fitz  Lee  covering  the  Valley 
'pike  to  Martinsburg  on  our  north  and  left.  Sheridan  lost  an  hour 
in  getting  his  troops  well  in  hand,  which  Early,  as  he  says,  "  was  not 
slow  to  avail  of."  For,  as  he  pressed  upon  Ramseur  with  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth  Corps,  Wilson's  Cavalry  Division,  which  had  pre- 
ceded them  as  a  cover,  passed  to  the  Federal  left  flank  to  threaten 
our  communications  on  the  Valley  'pike.  Early,  who  had  brought 
up  Rodes'  and  Gordon's  Divisions  from  Stevenson's  Depot,  hurled 
them  upon  his  flanks  in  a  moment  of  "  imminent  and  thrilling  dan- 
ger," and  concentrated  upon  them  the  fire  of  his  artillery  under 
Braxton  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  H.  Carter,  its  chief.  As  the 
massive  infantry  of  the  enemy  pressed  on  in  three  lines  they  broke 
and  scattered  under  the  counter  charge,  and  were  driven  from  the 
field.  And  "it  was  a  grand  sight,"  says  Early,  "to  see  this  body 
hurled  in  utter  disorder  before  my  two  divisions,  numbering  a  very 
little  over  5,000  muskets." 

Lomax  on  the  right  had  held  Wilson's  Cavalry  Division  in  check, 
and  with  part  of  his  force  had  gallantly  charged  the  infantry  when 
pressing  Ramseur's  line.  Fitz  Lee,  from  across  the  Redbud,  poured 
a  hot  fire  into  them  with  his  sharpshooters  and  Breathed's  Artillery, 
while  Nelson's  and  Braxton's  Battalions,  under  Colonel  T.  H.  Car- 
ter, their  guns  double-shotted  with  canister,  ripped  broad  gaps 
through  their  lines  when  they  had  got  close  enough  almost  to  feel 
the  hot  breath  of  the  tongues  of  flame  upon  their  cheeks. 

VICTORY    FOR   A   TIME — RETREAT. 

At  midday  a  splendid  victory  had  been  gained ;  but  alas  !  that 
brave  and  accomplished  officer,  Major- General  Rodes,  had  fallen; 
the  gallant  General  Godwin,  of  Ramseur's  Division,  had  also  been 
slain,  and  General  York,  of  Gordon's  Division,  with  hundreds  of 
others  of  brave  men,  lay  stricken.  At  2  o'clock  Breckinridge,  with 
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his  division  and  King's  and  McLaughlin's  Artillery,  had  arrived,  and 
Sheridan  was  preparing  another  assault.  He  had  intended  to  send 
Crook  to  cut  off  Early 's  retreat  southward  by  the  Valley  'pike,  but 
Lomax  there  had  so  checked  Wilson's  progress,  and  Early  had  now 
given  him  so  rough  a  handling,  that  he  determined  to  concentrate 
his  three  corps  on  Early' s  left,  while  Averill  and  Merritt,  with  their 
two  cavalry  divisions,  were  to  sweep  down  the  Valley  'pike,  also  on 
our  left,  and  in  touch  with  their  infantry,  and  the  whole  force,  with 
the  exception  of  Wilson,  were  to  decide  conclusions  there.  The 
most  massive  concentrative  charge  of  the  war  by  Federal  troops  on 
the  open  field  in  Virginia  followed. 

As  this  tremendous  cavalry  force,  nearly  10,000  strong,  came 
thundering  down  the  'pike  to  the  very  skirts  of  Winchester,  Fitz 
Lee  fell  wounded  while  gallantly  striving  against  them,  and  our  cav- 
alry, with  Patton's  Brigade  of  Infantry,  were  forced  back.  In 
double-quick  time  the  two  brigades,  under  Breckinridge,  and  King's 
Artillery  was  thrown  into  line  at  right  angles  to  our  main  line,  and 
the  cavalry  was  again  and  again  repulsed;  King's  Artillery  in  the 
angle  firing  at  the  same  time  to  front  and  flank,  until  their  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  and  still  then  sticking  to  their  guns.  But  our 
men  in  front  heard  the  fire  rolling  to  the  rear,  and  with  it  came  the 
pressure  of  three  corps  of  30,000  infantry  upon  their  front,  while 
they  were  but  three  meagre  divisions.  The  front  line  began  to 
wither  away — Evans's  Brigade  broke — and  it  became  evident  our  men 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  Early  was  everywhere.  As  the  enemy 
pressed  to  the  very  muzzles  of  Carter's  guns,  and  his  officers  stood 
like  statues,  pistols  in  hand,  for  close  encounter,  there  was  Early; 
and  now,  as  the  crisis  came  on  the  left,  he  sat  his  horse  amongst 
King's  guns,  coolly  surveying  the  scene.  "Joshua  has  the  sun  by 
the  heel,"  exclaimed  some  of  the  men — for  it  was  yet  lingering  over 
the  weary  combatants,  and  there  was  no  Blucher  to  come.  Early 
now  gave  the  order  to  retreat;  and,  with  Wharton  on  the  left  and 
Ramseur  on  our  right,  maintaining  organization  and  covering  the 
movement,  he  deliberately,  in  good  order,  retired  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  losing  but  three  guns,  which  could  not  be  brought  off, 
because  the  horses  were  killed.  The  enemy  reported  five. 

AFTERMATH    AT    FISHER'S   HILL. 

On  the  2oth  Early  took  position  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  on  the  22d 
Sheridan  again  attacked  him,  Crook's  Corps  getting  in  rear  of  his 

20 
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left  flank  and  his  whole  army  retiring  in  conclusion.  But  the  artil- 
lery again  distinguished  itself  by  great  courage,  fighting  to  the  last, 
and  Early  had  to  ride  to  some  of  them  and  order  withdrawal  of  their 
guns  before  they  would  move.  Their  pertinacity  in  holding  out  led 
to  the  loss  of  eleven  guns.  Otherwise  the  loss  was  not  great,  but 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  S.  Pendleton,  the  distinguished  and  gallant 
adjutant- General  of  the  corps,  who  had  served  so  long  with  Jackson, 
Ewell  and  Early,  fell  mortally  wounded,  leaving  a  vacuum  which  it 
was  indeed  difficult  to  supply.  Early  slowly  retired  down  the 
Valley  to  Rude's  Hill,  between  Mount  Jackson  and  New  Market,  in 
line  of  battle,  checking  the  enemy  as  he  advanced,  the  troops  be- 
having admirably.  Sheridan's  Cavalry  followed  as  far  as  Staunton, 
but  Early  had  simply  stepped  aside  to  Port  Republic,  while  they 
passed  on,  and  then  moved  to  Waynesboro'  on  the  3Oth  of  Septem- 
ber. 

In  early  October  he  is  moving  down  the  Valley  again  and  meditates 
attacking  the  enemy  at  Harrisonburg  on  the  6th,  but  he  in  turn  re- 
tires. By  the  i3th  he  is  again  at  Fisher's  Hill  and  Hupp's  Hill,  and 
finds  Sheridan  posted  on  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  creek,  and  there 
boldly  defies  him  on  the  field  of  his  late  reverses.  The  enemy,  send- 
ing a  division  across  the  creek,  is  met  by  Conner's  Brigade  and 
repulsed,  losing  their  division  commander,  Colonel  Wells,  and  the 
gallant  and  accomplished  General  Conner  on  our  side  losing  a  leg. 
On  the  1 5th  General  Early  remains  at  Fisher's  Hill  and  sends  Rosser 
on  a  cavalry  reconnoissance.  On  the  ijth  he  displays  his  full 
force  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines  to  cover  Rosser's  return,  but  he 
is  without  provisions,  and  he  must  either  retreat  or  fight.  Well  did 
he  appreciate  the  inspiration  of  being  the  assailant,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  assail. 

BATTLE  OF  CEDAR  CREEK. 

• 

As  the  sequel  shows,  Sheridan  had  concluded  that  Early  was 
pretty  well  used  up,  and  had  gone  to  Washington.  General  H.  G. 
Wright,  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  who  commanded  in  his  absence,  was 
informed  on  the  i8th  that  Early  had  retreated,  and  the  Federal 
army  lay  with  a  feeling  of  security  on  the  north  bank  of  Cedar 
creek;  but  Early  was  only  crouching  to  spring.  Unable  to  attack 
the  fortified  position  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  take  him  by 
flank,  and  by  surprise  if  possible.  He  had  sent  General  Gordon, 
with  Captain  Hotchkiss,  chief  engineer,  to  the  signal  station  on 
Massanutton  mountain,  to  examine  the  enemy's  position,  and  Gen- 
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eral  Pegram  to  examine  the  creek  on  the  enemy's  right.  Hotchkiss 
returned  with  a  sketch  designating  the  roads  on  the  enemy's  left  and 
rear,  and  with  information  that  it  was  practicable  to  move  the 
infantry  between  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  the  Shenandoah 
river,  into  which  the  creek  there  empties  to  a  ford  below  the  mouth 
of  the  creek.  Next  morning  General  Gordon  confirmed  Captain 
Hotchkiss's  report,  expressing  confidence  that  an  attack  could  be 
successfully  made  on  the  enemy's  left  and  rear,  and  Early  resolved 
to  move  over  the  ground  designated  by  Hotchkiss's  sketch  to  the 
assault.  That  afternoon  the  division  commanders  met  at  Early's 
headquarters  for  final  instructions,  and  Early  directed  that  Gordon 
should  proceed  immediately  after  dark  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
crossing  the  river,  and  move  for  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Valley 'pike  called  "  Belle  Grove,"  where  Sheridan  had  his  head- 
quarters, taking  with  him  the  Second  Corps — namely,  Gordon's, 
Ramseur's  and  Pegram' s  Divisions.  Early  in  person,  with  Ker- 
shaw  and  Wharton  and  all  the  artillery,  was  to  move  along  the 
Valley  'pike  from  Strausburg  and  attack  the  enemy's  front  and  left 
as  soon  as  Gordon  was  engaged.  Rosser,  with  his  own  and  Wick- 
ham's  Brigades,  was  to  cross  Cedar  creek  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank  and  attack  simultaneously  with  Gordon,  while  Lomax,  with  his 
division,  was  to  move  to  Front  Royal  across  the  river,  thence  to  the 
Valley  'pike,  and  strike  the  enemy  wherever  the  firing  might  indi- 
cate his  presence.  Colonel  William  H.  Payne,  with  his  small  brigade 
of  300  to  400  men,  was  to  go  with  Gordon  and  endeavor  to  capture 
Sheridan,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  "  Belle  Grove." 

"THE  SUN  OF  MIDDLETOWN." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  everything  was  in  motion — Wharton  going 
with  Early,  at  I  o'clock,  towards  Strausburg;  Rosser  starting  before 
day,  to  attack  at  5  A.  M. ;  while  Gordon  has  gone  to  get  in  position 
at  nightfall.  General  Pegram  having  discovered  from  the  signal 
station  an  entrenchment  across  the  road  over  which  Gordon  was  to 
advance,  Early  thought  Gordon  might  have  greater  difficulty  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  adopted  Pegram's  suggestion  to  move 
toward  the  enemy's  left  to  attack  simultaneously  with  Gordon  and 
Rosser.  The  artillery  concentrated  at  Fisher's  Hill,  at  5  A.  M., 
was  to  move  at  a  gallop  to  Hupp's  Hill,  being  thus  held  back  that 
the  rumbling  of  wheels  might  not  be  heard  on  the  macademzied 
road,  and  canteens  and  swords  were  left  in  camp,  that  no  sound 
might  startle  the  enemy. 
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At  3:30  o'clock  in  the  morning  Early,  with  Kershaw's  Division, 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  fires,  and,  as  the  moon  was  shining, 
their  sleeping  camps  were  in  plain  view.  At  4:30  o'clock,  the  word 
forward  was  given,  and  Kershaw  crossed  the  creek  at  Bowman's 
Hill,  and  at  exactly  5  o'clock,  swept  over  the  enemy's  works,  taking 
seven  guns,  which  were  at  once  turned  upon  them.  Rosser  was  now 
heard  opening  on  the  left,  and  as  Early,  with  Wharton's  troops, 
came  hurrying  to  Hupp's  Hill,  according  to  appointment,  the  mus- 
ketry of  Gordon  broke  out  in  the  enemy's  rear;  and  presently  Early 
and  Gordon  met  in  the  enemy's  camp,  for  success  so  far  had  crowned 
every  effort.  Payne's  troops,  followed  by  Gordon's  infantry,  had 
swept  through  the  camp,  driving  and  capturing  the  panic-stricken 
enemy,  for  they  and  Kershaw  had  been  alike  victorious.  The  Nine- 
teenth and  Crook's  Corps,  upon  which  they  had  fallen,  were  in  com- 
plete rout  and  flying  the  field,  abandoning  their  equipments,  with 
many  small  arms,  and  over  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  As  the  sun 
rose,  Early,  contemplating  the  wreck,  exclaimed:  "There  is  the  sun 
of  Middletown." 

The  Sixth  Corps,  perhaps  the  steadiest  body  in  the  Federal  army, 
however,  had  gotten  under  arms,  and  could  be  seen  like  a  long, 
black  serpent,  moving  slowly  to  the  rear.  Pegram,  attacking  one  of 
its  divisions,  was  checked;  Wharton's  Division  was  also  thrown  into 
some  confusion,  but  Colonel  Carter,  chief  of  artillery,  concentrated 
upon  it  twenty  guns,  and  soon  it  was  in  full  retreat,  Ramseur  and 
Pegram  advancing  to  the  position  from  which  it  was  driven.  Some 
sixteen  hundred  prisoners  had  now  been  taken,  and  Early  was 
anxious  to  press  forward. 

SHOULD   WE   PRESS    FORWARD? 

Early  now  sent  Lieutenant  Mann  Page,  of  his  staff,  with  orders 
for  Gordon  and  Kershaw  to  attack,  but  he  soon  returned  and  in- 
formed Early  that  Kershaw  stated  his  division  was  scattered  and 
not  in  condition  to  do  so,  and  a  cavalry  force  was  pressing  on  his 
front.  He  also  stated  that  Gordon's  Division  was  reforming  in  the 
rear  of  Kershaw,  and  that  it  was  too  scattered  to  attack.  The  enemy 
had  now  formed  their  line  across  the  Valley  'pike  two  miles  north  of 
Middletown.  A  heavy  force  of  cavalry  was  pressing  upon  our  right 
and  Early  rode  to  Middletown  to  meet  this  menace,  putting  Pegram's 
and  Wharton's  Divisions  and  Wofford's  Brigade  in  line  and  repuls- 
ing several  cavalry  charges.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  Lomax, 
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requiring  him  to  move  to  Middletown,  but  the  message  miscarried, 
and  Lomax,  hearing  the  firing  so  far  in  the  rear,  concluded  that  the 
enemy  was  being  forced  to  Winchester,  and  had  moved  accordingly 
in  that  direction.  Early  had  now  gotten  Ramseur  and  Kershaw  in 
line  with  Pegram's  Division,  and  Gordon  coming  up,  was  placed  on 
their  left,  with  orders  to  advance.  Without  reserve  and  with  more 
than  half  his  cavalry  absent,  it  was  Early's  intention  to  charge  with 
his  whole  army  and  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  The  advance  was 
made  for  some  distance,  when  Gordon's  skirmishers  came  back 
reporting  a  heavy  line  of  battle  in  front  behind  breastworks,  and 
Early  having  given  him  instructions  that  if  he  found  the  enemy's 
line  too  strong  not  to  attack,  he  did  not  do  so.  Did  Early  err  in  not 
urging  the  assault?  Some  officers  of  high  character,  intelligence 
and  rank,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  weight,  think  so;  and  it  is 
difficult  for  one  not  present  to  judge.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  his  men  had  been  up  all  the  night  before  and  had  been  fighting 
over  rough  ground  from  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  were  much 
jaded;  that  their  ranks  had  been  disordered  by  their  assault,  and 
some  of  them,  alas  !  had  scattered  to  seize  the  rich  plunder  of  the 
enemy's  camps.  An  unavoidable  delay  in  the  morning  of  an  hour 
in  Gordon's  movements,  for  which  he  was  not  to  blame,  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  message  to  Lomax,  the  strong  position  which  the  enemy 
held,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  a  cavalry  force  which  hung  upon  both 
flanks,  quite  as  large  as  Early's  infantry,  while  we  had  but  1,200 
under  Rosser,  to  meet  them,  that  we  had  on  our  hands  1,600  pris- 
oners, with  many  wagons  and  stores,  and  had  gained  a  great  victory, 
all  these  considerations  induced  Early  not  to  press  his  men  farther. 
Above  all,  we  should  not  forget  that  Early  was  one  of  the  boldest  as 
well  as  the  coolest  of  men.  We  had  no  such  opportunity  here  as 
we  had  at  Gettysburg  when  he  wanted  to  advance,  and  those  who 
exonerate  his  superiors  for  not  presing  forward  upon  that  occasion, 
should  remember  his  character  and  be  slow  to  criticise  him  now. 

HIS    ARMY    IN    FLIGHT. 

As  it  happened,  Sheridan  was  in  Winchester  when  Early's  attack 
was  delivered,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Washington.  As  he 
rode  out  of  town  that  morning  towards  his  army  he  heard  the 
firing,  and,  galloping  towards  the  field,  nearly  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, was  met  by  its  fugitives.  As  he  arrived  on  the  field  he  found 
Getty's  Divison  and  the  cavalry  resisting  Early's  army.  He  at 
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once  ordered  all  his  troops  in  line,  and  late  that  afternoon,  knowing 
Early's  weakness  of  numbers,  he  ordered  an  advance.  An  interval 
between  Payne's  Brigade  on  our  extreme  left  and  the  rest  of  Ker- 
shaw's  line  having  been  penetrated,  the  troops  there  gave  away,  and 
presently  the  whole  line  followed.  Vainly  did  Gordon  try  to  stay 
the  steps  of  his  thin  and  weary  but  now  receding  lines.  Vainly  did 
Ramseur,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  and  Major  Goggin,  of  Conner's 
staff,  with  as  many  more  of  his  brigade  and  Cutshaw's  artillery,  try 
to  stem  the  tide.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  they  held  it  in  check,  but 
Ramseur  fell  mortally  wounded  fighting  like  a  lion,  the  artillery  am- 
munition was  exhausted,  and  they,  too,  fell  back.  Pegram  and 
Wharton  and  Wofford,  on  our  right,  had  successfully  checked  the 
enemy,  but  as  they  now  attempted  to  retire,  the  disorder  spread  and 
the  last  organized  force  dissolved  into  general  rout.  Vainly  did 
Early  try  to  rally  his  men  on  the  south  bank  of  Cedar  creek  and  at 
Hupp's  Hill,  and  he  declares  that  if  500  men  had  stood  by  him  all 
his  artillery  and  guns  would  have  been  saved,  as  the  enemy's  pursuit 
was  feeble,  but  the  bridge  broke  down  at  Strausburg,  blocking 
all  passage,  and  they  were  lost,  and  Early's  army  was  in  disastrous 
flight  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  are  we  left  with  the  reflection  that  so  often  arises,  that  "  war, 
however  crowned  by  splendid  strokes,  is  commonly  a  series  of 
errors  and  accidents";  and  thus  was  illustrated  what  Napier  says 
that  "  without  fortune,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  unknown 
combinations  of  infinite  power,  the  designs  of  men  are  as  bubbles  on 
a  troubled  ocean." 

And  so  "the  sun  of  Middletown  "  that  had  risen  so  gloriously 
went  down  behind  the  storm  clouds  that  had  spent  their  wrath  upon 
the  field  of  its  illumination. 

The  enemy  was  terribly  shattered,  and  his  footsteps  weary,  his  pur- 
suit feeble,  Sheridan  complains  of  his  cavalry,  and  that  they  did  not 
get  the  full  fruits  of  victory.  Terrible  as  was  the  shock  to  Early — 
wonder  'tis  it  did  not  crush  him — he  was  quick  upon  his  feet  again, 
and  November  nth;  lo!  his  tattered  banners  flew  again  in  front  of 
Sheridan  north  of  Cedar  creek,  near  Newtown,  the  latter  retiring 
to  Winchester.  At  this  time  Sheridan  had  60,000  and  Early  14,000 
men. 

November  27th  Rosser  suddenly  swept  down  on  New  Creek,  a 
fortified  port  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  captured  800 
prisoners,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several  hundred  cattle,  and  many 
stores.  In  December  Sheridan  sent  back  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Grant, 
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and  Early  soon  sent  Kershaw's  Division  and  the  Second  Corps 
back  to  Lee;  and  then  made  his  headquarters  at  Staunton,  with 
Wharton's  infantry  and  Rosser's  cavalry,  which  he  alone  retained. 

Thus  ended  1864,  Early  having  some  3,000  men  at  Staunton,  and 
Sheridan  at  Winchester,  with  43,000,  the  enemy  holding,  as  Presi- 
dent Davis  says  in  his  history,  "precisely  the  same  position  in  the 
Valley  which  he  had  before  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in 
the  spring."  Meantime,  Sherman  had  marched  through  Georgia, 
and  was  at  Savannah. 

WAYNESBORO*    AND   THE    END. 

On  the  2jth  of  February  Sheridan  started  from  Winchester  with 
his  cavalry,  Early  having  Rosser,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  and 
Wharton's  two  small  brigades  and  Nelson's  Artillery,  to  meet  him. 
Rosser  could  only  hang  on  the  skirts  of  this  column,  ten  thousand 
strong,  for  he  was  powerless  to  check  it;  and  Early  retired  to 
Waynesboro',  where  he  placed  Wharton,  with  a  thousand  muskets, 
and  Nelson,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  on  a  ridge,  some  sixteen 
hundred  men,  all  told.  He  did  not  intend  to  make  this  his  battle- 
ground, but  only  to  cover  the  getting-off  of  his  equipments;  but 
here  he  was  attacked  on  the  2d  of  March.  His  orders  to  post  artil- 
lery, in  anticipation  of  the  attack,  miscarried,  as  did  also  his  message 
of  warning  to  Wharton;  and,  as  the  event  disclosed,  most  of  his 
command  and  his  artillery  were  captured,  he  and  General  Wharton 
barely  escaping.  Sheridan  now  rode  rough-shod  through  Virginia, 
destroying  as  he  went,  and  joining  Grant  at  Richmond.  Early, 
after  several  narrow  escapes,  reached  Richmond,  after  passing  twice 
between  the  enemy's  camps  and  his  pickets,  and,  consulting  with 
General  Lee,  was  sent  to  Southwest  Virginia  to  organize  with  Gene- 
ral Echols  what  force  might  be  collected  in  that  section.  There,  on 
the  3Oth  of  March,  he  received  a  telegram  from  General  Lee  reliev- 
ing him  from  duty. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  close  of  a  great  career,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Early  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander. 
No  one  whose  mind  is  open  to  light  can  fail  to  see  in  him  quick  divi- 
nation of  his  enemy's  plans,  prompt  and  unhesitating  decision,  inde- 
fatigable energy  and  industry,  cool,  discerning  judgment — the  quick- 
ness of  the  eagle's  flight  in  movement,  the  fearlessness  of  the  lion's 
heart  in  action. 

He  assumed  the  gravest  responsibilities  when  he  might  have  easily 
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avoided  them.  He  was  never  dilatory  or  belated  in  execution  of  an 
order.  He  never  clamored  for  reinforcements  when  he  knew  there 
were  none  to  send.  He  detached  troops  obediently,  without  com- 
plaint, when  he  knew  the  peril  to  which  it  subjected  him.  He  was 
never  chided,  reproved  or  blamed  by  his  superiors. 

No  better  fighing  was  ever  done  than  that  of  Early  at  Winchester; 
no  more  brilliant  plan  was  ever  conceived  than  that  at  Cedar  Creek. 
Nothing  could  have  shown  more  boldness  than  Early 's  giving  battle 
at  Winchester,  nor  more  cool  deliberation  than  his  steady  retirement. 
"He  deserves,"  says  Pond,  the  Federal  historian,  "the  credit  of 
great  vigor  and  skill  in  fighting  the  battle  forced  upon  him,  and  in 
moving  his  trains  and  his  army  out  of  the  ruin  his  opponent  had 
prepared  for  him."  (Page  172.) 

That  he  rallied  so  speedily  after  Fisher's  Hill,  and  struck  so  splen- 
didly at  Cedar  Creek,  and  that  he  always  came  back  with  unrelent- 
ing and  elastic  courage  is  as  true  a  picture  of  a  great  man  struggling 
with  the  storms  of  fate  as  the  heroic  tragedy  of  human  nature  has 
ever  presented. 

THE   ODDS   AGAINST    EARLY. 

In  reviewing  his  campaigns  we  realize  the  truth  of  General  Lee's 
saying,  "  That  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  world  believe  the  odds 
against  which  we  fought,"  and  the  wisdom  of  Early's  philosophy  of 
the  war,  when  he  declined  to  "speculate  on  the  causes  of  Confede- 
rate failure,  finding  abundant  reason  for  it  in  the  tremendous  odds 
brought  against  us."  Everything  about  his  campaign  has  been 
exaggerated;  his  numbers,  his  defeats,  his  losses,  the  prisoners  taken, 
and  the  extent  of  his  disasters. 

i.  I  have  said  that  Sheridan's  army  was  larger  than  Lee's  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  with  Early's  and  Beauregard's  troops  included. 

Here  is  the  proof  in  Sheridan's  return  of  his  muster-roll  for 
August,  1864  (see  Serial  90  of  the  War  Records,  page  974),  showing 
1 73, 624  aggregate,  present  and  absent;  114,501,  present;  and  94.026, 
present  for  duty,  with  736  seige-guns,  and  397  field  pieces. 

This  was  more  than  Lee  had — all  told. 

Many  of  Sheridan's  men  were  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Chambersburg.  But  here  is  the  return  of  what  he  had  actually  in 
the  field  with  him,  showing  62,740,  aggregate,  present,  with  37,752 
infantry,  14,734  cavalry,  and  4,691  artillerymen,  aggregate,  57,177 
for  duty.  (See  Serial  90,  War  Records,  page  974.) 
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2.  I  have  said  that  Sheridan's  three  infantry  corps  each  outnum- 
bered, by  average,  Early's  whole  infantry  force.     Here  is  the  proof: 
In  Serial  90,  of  the  War  Records,  page  61,  you  will  find  Sheridan's 
return  of  September   loth,  showing  present  for  duty,  45,487;  the 
the  Sixth  Corps  having  infantry  for  duty,  12,696;  the  Nineteenth, 
12,810,  and  Cook's  army,  of  West  Virginia,  having  7,140;  aggre- 
gate, 32,646,  or  an  average  for  each  corps  of  more  than  all  of  Early's 
infantry. 

And  in  Pond's  History,  page  267,  you  will  find  the  ruturns  for  the 
the  month  of  September,  showing  the  Sixth  Corps  with  10,067  *n~ 
fantry  for  duty.  The  Nineteenth  with  10,862  infantry  for  duty; 
Crook's  army,  with  10,297;  aggregate,  31,226,  with  the  same  result. 

Sheridan  says  in  his  memoirs  (I,  page  471):  "  The  Confederate 
army  at  this  date  (September)  was  about  20,000  strong,  and  con- 
sisted of  Early's  own  corps,  with  General  Rodes,  Ramseur  and 
Gordon  commanding  its  divisions,  the  infantry  of  Breckinridge  from 
Southwestern  Virginia,  three  battalions  of  artillery,  and  the  cavalry 
brigades  of  Vaughan,  Johnson,  McCausland  and  Imboden." 

The  statement  as  to  the  infantry  commands  is  correct;  but  as  to 
numbers  it  nearly  doubles  the  force  of  Early.  The  latter  was  re- 
markably accurate  and  reliable,  and  he  says  of  this  period  (Septem- 
ber 19,  1864):  "The  Second  Corps  numbered  a  little  over  8,000 
muskets  when  it  was  detached  in  pursuit  of  Hunter,  and  it  had  now 
been  reduced  to  about  7,000  muskets  by  long  and  rapid  marches,  and 
the  various  engagements  and  skirmishes  in  which  it  had  participated. 
Wharton's  Division  had  been  reduced  to  about  1,700  muskets  by  the 
same  causes.  Making  a  small  allowance  for  details  and  those  unfit 
for  duty,  I  had  about  8,500  muskets  for  duty." 

Vaughan' s  Cavalry  had  at  this  time  been  sent  to  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia, and  "such,"  says  Early,  "had  been  the  loss  in  all  the  bri- 
gades in  the  various  fights  and  skirmishes  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  that  the  whole  of  this  cavalry  now  under  Lomax  numbered 
only  about  1,700  mounted  men.  Fitz  Lee  had  brought  with  him 
two  brigades — to-wit:  Wickham's  and  Lomax's  old  Brigades  (now 
under  Colonel  Payne),  numbering  about  1,200  mounted  men." 
(Early's  book,  pp.  85,  86.)  I  have  accepted  each  commander's 
statement  as  to  his  own  troops,  and  they  abundantly  sustain  me. 

3.  I  have  said   that   Sheridan's    cavalry   equalled   all   of  Early's 
infantry,  and  was  sometimes  more  than  his  whole  army.     The  returns 
show  that  Averill  had  in  August  6,472  present  for  duty,  and  Tor- 
bert  in  his  corps  8,262 — aggregate,  14,734. 
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This  was  more  than  Early's  whole  force  for  duty,  and  more  than 
three  times  our  cavalry.  And  if  you  choose  to  pursue  the  investi- 
gation you  will  find  in  Serial  90  and  91  of  the  War  Records  reports 
of  cavalry  strength  by  divisions  fully  demonstrating  the  correctness 
of  my  statements. 

4.  I  have  said  that  Early  in  his  campaign  killed,  wounded  and 
captured  more  men  than  he  had  ever  mustered  on  a  battle-field. 
Here  is  the  proof: 

Hunter  lost  at  Lynchburg  700,  Wallace  at  Monocacy  lost  1,959, 
and  Sheridan  reports  his  losses  at  16,952.  Total,  19,611. 

Early  had  on  his  rolls  15,949  present  and  absent,  counting  Ker- 
shaw's  Division  which  was  not  at  Winchester;  but  with  it  present, 
August  3ist,  his  whole  infantry  for  duty  was  14,485. 

This  was  before  the  battles  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill,  and 
he  never  had  more  at  any  time. 

Nor  did  his  whole  army  ever  equal  in  number  the  casualties  re- 
ported by  Sheridan  ;  nor  did  Early's  cavalry  ever  amount  to  5,000. 

LOSSES   IN   THREE   BATTLES. 

I  now  present  the  casualties  of  losses  in  the  three  battles  of  Win- 
chester, Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  creek,  compiled  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fox,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  given  in  his  book  of 
War  Statistics,  pages  547-551. 

Sheridan  : 

Captured  or 
Battles.  Killed.       Wounded.        Missing.       Aggregate. 

Winchester  or  Opequon...  697         3,983  338         5,018 

Fisher's  Hill  ..................  52  457  19  528 

Cedar  Creek  ..................  644        3,430        1,591         5.665 


7.87°        I>948       11,211 


Early  : 

Winchester  or  Opequon...           226         1,567  1,818  3,611 

Fisher's  Hill  ..................             30            210  995  1,235 

Cedar  Creek  ..................           320         1.540  1,050  2,910 

Aggregate  ..................           576        3,317  3,863  7,756 

Not  including  Early's  cavalry  losses. 

This  does  not  include  Early's  losses  in  cavalry,  but  during  all 
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September  there  were  60  killed  and  288  wounded,  and  putting  them 
at  1,000,  which  is  very  excessive  for  the  three  battles,  they  would 
show  that  Sheridan's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  much  greater 
than  Early's,  and  Early's  losses  greater  in  prisoners,  yet  all  told  for 
the  three  fights  Early's  aggregate  loss  more  than  2,000  less. 

What  such  a  man  could  have  done  with  resources  to  match  his 
genius  can  be  left  only  to  inspire  the  imagination. 

As  to  prisoners,  Grant  says,  in  his  memoirs,  that  Early  had  lost 
more  men  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  than  Sheridan  had  com- 
manded from  first  to  last.  How  such  an  absurd  statement  could  have 
gotten  into  printer's  ink  is  unaccountable.  This  is  contradicted  by 
Sheridan  himself,  for  he  reports  that  from  August  i,  1864,  to  March 
i,  1865,  the  prisoners  received  by  his  provost-marshal  were  about 
13,000.  (See  War  Records,  Serial  91,  page  60.)  Grant  forgets 
he  had  instructed  Sheridan  to  consider  citizens  under  fifty  years  old 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  as  citizen  prisoners  (See  Grant's  order 
of  August  16,  1864,  Sheridan's  Memoirs,  first  volume,  page  486), 
and  this  13,000  embraced  all  deserters,  stragglers,  furloughed  sol- 
diers of  Lee's  army,  army-agents  of  all  kinds,  and  all  citizens  who 
were  carried  to  Washington,  whether  soldiers  or  otherwise.  The 
truth  is  patent  that  I  have  made  good  my  statement  that  Early  killed, 
wounded  and  captured  from  Hunter,  Wallace  and  Sheridan  more 
men  than  he  could  ever  muster  upon  any  battle-field  against  either 
of  them,  and  Grant  has  turned  the  truth  of  history  upside  down,  in 
a  manner  that  no  one  who  reads  its  records  can  explain. 

CRITICISMS    UPON    EARLY. 

To  say  that  Early  had  faults  is  to  say  that  he  was  human;  and,  as 
Marshal  Turenne  reminds  us,  "to  say  that  he  made  mistakes,  is  to 
say  that  he  made  war."  But  even  at  this  day  it  is  difficult  to  take  his 
problem  and  its  resources  and  say  where  or  when  he  might  have 
better  brought  them  in  conjunction — the  one  to  solve  the  other.  To 
figure  on  his  case  at  any  time  was  to  demonstrate  failure;  and  so 
many  heroic  virtues  postponed  that  failure  and  glorified  it  that  I 
leave  it  for  others  to  search  for  the  mistakes  and  faults.  For  my 
part  I  am  too  much  filled  with  honor  for  the  man  and  the  deed 
to  look  for  or  to  exploit  them,  and  most  of  the  criticisms  upon  him 
are  easily  answered. 

It  was  said  that  he  should  have  attacked  Hunter  on  the  :8th 
of  June,  the  day  after  he  got  to  Lynchburg.  Suffice  to  answer, 
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while  he  and  half  his  corps  were  there,  Rodes  and  the  other  half 
did  not  get  there  until  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th,  and  Early  arranged 
to  attack  next  morning.  Meantime  between  two  suns  Hunter  gave 
leg  bail.  It  was  said  he  should  have  captured  Hunter;  this 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Lee  should  have  captured  Pope  after 
Manassas,  or  Hooker  after  Chancellorsville,  or  Grant  after  Cold 
Harbor.  It  was  said  that  he  should  have  captured  Washington; 
this  absurdity  has  been  exposed.  Grant  criticises  Early  for  sending 
Anderson's  troops  back  to  Lee  before  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and 
two  of  his  own  divisions  to  Martinsburg.  As  to  this  criticism,  Lee, 
as  Early  states,  requested  him  to  send  Anderson  back,  and  he 
obeyed.  Sheridan  and  Lee  alike  vindicate  him  from  the  second. 
Early,  in  fact,  got  all  his  troops  concentrated  for  that  battle,  and 
Sheridan  says  in  his  report:  "  I  had  from  early  in  the  morning  be- 
come apprised  that  I  would  have  to  engage  Early's  entire  army 
instead  of  two  divisions."  General  Lee  writes  to  a  critic  of  Early, 
October  loth,  that  so  far  as  he  can  judge,  Early  has  conducted 
the  military  operations  in  the  Valley  well;  and  again,  October  I4th, 
that  according  to  his  information,  General  Early  has  conducted  his 
operations  with  judgment,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  he  spoke 
of  Winchester  as  one  of  the  best  fought  battles  of  the  war. 

Finally,  some  say  Early  was  reckless  to  meet  Sheridan  at  Winches- 
ter, and  to  attack  him  at  Cedar  creek.  In  both  cases  it  was  fight  or 
run.  To  run  was  to  disclose  and  confess  weakness.  In  the  latter 
case,  to  stand  was  to  starve,  for  he  was  without  rations  or  forage. 
Early  had  the  problem  that  confronted  the  Continentals  in  the  Rev- 
olution. He  knew  he  was  weak,  but  when  would  he  be  stronger? 
"It  may  be  asked,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Cedar  creek,  "why,  with 
my  small  force,  I  made  the  attack  ?  I  can  only  say  we  had  been 
fighting  large  odds  during  the  whole  war,  and  I  knew  there  was  no 
chance  for  lessening  them." 

Those  who  dispute  this  logic  had  better  reassemble  the  Secession 
Convention  of  1861,  and  submit  the  question.  Early  was  heard 
upon  it  before  the  war  was  resolved  on.  After  that  he  took  the 
consequences  unmurmuringly.  And  well  did  he  vindicate  Honest 
John  Letcher's  opinion,  when  he,  as  Governor,  appointed  him  a 
colonel.  Some  secession  members  objected  on  account  of  Early's 
stubborn  unionism.  "I  know  Early,"  replied  Letcher,  "and  if  you 
gentlemen  will  do  as  well  in  the  coming  struggle,  your  State  will 
have  reason  to  rejoice."  If  none  but  those  who  did  as  well  threw 
the  first  stone,  it  would  remain  long  unflung. 
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LEE'S    FAITH    JN    EARLY. 

General  Early  had  the  satisfaction  of  retaining  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  his  great  commander,  R.  E.  Lee.  After  all  reverses 
in  the  Valley,  Lee,  on  the  2oth  of  February,  1865,  extended  his  com- 
mand to  embrace  the  Department  of  West  Virginia  and  East  Ten- 
nessee, previously  commanded  by  General  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
who  had  now  become  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  brave  and  excel- 
lent officer's  service  under  Early  had  familiarized  him  with  his  merits; 
he  had  testified  to  General  Lee  in  high  terms  of  his  capacity  and 
energy,  and  of  his  excellent  disposition  of  his  troops,  and  to  Early's 
critics  Lee  had  responded  in  language  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
(See  War  Records,  S.  91,  p.  897.)  But  Early  had  now  to  accept 
the  fate  of  war,  for  public  opinion,  unadvised  of  his  difficulties  and 
extremities,  clamored  for  a  new  leader.  Lee,  himself,  had  seen  and 
felt  its  frequent  injustice,  and  has  stated  that  public  opinion  is  more 
likely  to  be  erroneous  on  military  affairs  than  any  other,  because  of 
their  secrecy  preventing  complete  knowledge. 

It  clamored  against  him  when  he  did  not  win  victory  in  West  Vir- 
ginia; against  Jackson  before  the  Valley  Campaign;  against  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  before  he  fell  at  Shiloh;  it  demanded  Joe  Johnston's 
removal  when  he  retreated  before  Sherman,  and  as  loudly  demanded 
his  restoration  when  Hood  advanced  and  failed.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Thomas  was  defeating  Hood  at  Nashville,  the  message 
was  on  its  way  to  supersede  him  for  not  fighting,  and  was  drowned 
out  in  the  shouts  of  his  victory.  While  he  yielded  to  the  current  of 
opinion  respecting  Early's  operations,  General  Lee,  in  addressing 
him  the  letter  relieving  him  from  duty,  on  March  30,  1865,  declared 
therein  his  own  "confidence  in  his  ability  and  zeal  and  devotion  to 
be  unimpaired,"  and  concluding  with  an  expression  of  thanks  "for 
the  fidelity  and  courage  with  which  you  have  always  supported  my 
efforts,  and  for  the  courage  and  devotion  you  have  always  manifested 
in  the  service  of  the  country." 

One  week  before  that,  on  March  24,  1865,  Lee  had  made  a  last 
effort  to  break  Grant's  lines  in  vain,  and  the  Second  Corps,  under 
Gordon,  had  stormed  and  taken  Fort  Steadman.  There  happened 
then  what  would  have  happened  had  Early  taken  Washington,  and 
what  did  happen  at  Cedar  creek.  Our  troops  were  brave  enough  to 
take  ;  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold.  The  enemy  concentra- 
ted numbers  and  drove  them  back.  On  the  very  day  of  Early's 
removal  Grant  moved  on  the  Petersburg  lines;  March  3ist,  Five 
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Forks  was  lost ;  Petersburg  was  carried  April  2d,  and  a  week  later, 
April  gth,  the  matchless  Lee  and  the  remnant  of  his  matchless  army, 
surrendered.  When  Early  heard  the  news  he  was  sick  in  an  ambu- 
lance, going  home  from  Wytheville.  He  said,  "  without  the  slightest 
irreverence,  I  will  say  that  the  sound  of  the  last  trump  would  not 
have  been  more  unwelcome  to  my  ears." 

Comparisons  have  been  made  between  Jackson's  and  Early's 
campaigns,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  The  differ- 
ences in  their  situations  should  be  remembered. 

FOUGHT   UNDER   A    PALING   STAR. 

First.  Jackson  fought  when  the  prestige  of  the  Confederacy  was 
in  the  ascendancy.  Early,  when  it  was  on  the  decline.  Atlanta  fell 
before  Sherman  the  day  before  he  defeated  Crook,  at  Kernstown. 
Our  misfortunes  at  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg,  Missionary  Ridge  and 
Knoxville,  had  taken  place  before  Early's  campaign  begun.  The 
waning  resources  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  collapse  of  its  finances, 
had  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  With  Mississippi,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  overrun,  the  Trans-Mississippi  cut  from  us,  and  the  lower 
basin  useless,  the  enemy  could  concentrate  at  will  against  our  forces 
in  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

Second.  The  Valley  was  a  garden  and  a  granary  when  Jackson 
fought.  Early  fought  in  a  desert,  where  "  the  crow  flying  over  it 
would  have  to  carry  his  rations."  He  had  to  practice  the  art  of 
Napoleon — scatter  to  subsist,  and  concentrate  for  battle.  He  had 
men  seizing  and  grinding  stacks  of  wheat  while  battle  raged  about 
them.  What  shall  we  eat  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed,  was 
the  problem  of  his  men,  and  if  they  plundered  battlefields  it  was 
hunger  and  nakedness  that  prompted  them. 

Third.  Jackson's  Cavalry  was  not  overmatched  by  the  enemy's,  as 
Early's  was,  three  to  one.  The  Valley,  now  denuded  of  fences  and 
swept  by  fire,  was  a  splendid  field  for  cavalry  operations;  and  Early 
felt  and  expressed  his  sense  of  deficiency  in  cavalry.  His  own  was 
more  overnumbered  than  any  other  arm  of  the  service;  it  was  terri- 
bly overworked  and  overstrained — for  instance,  Payne's  Brigade  was 
under  fire  every  day  for  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Winchester. 
The  Federal  Government  supplied  its  troops  with  good  mounts  and 
bountiful  forage,  while  our  cavalry  had  to  make  shift  to  get  horses  as 
best  they  could,  many  being  absent  at  all  times  in  search  for  them. 
When  they  got  them,  it  was  equally  difficult  to  feed  them;  and 
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more  than  once  brigades  were  disbanded  to  get  horses,  while  their 
remnants  fought  dismounted.  When  Sheridan  mustered  a  cavalry 
corps  that  reported  over  sixteen  thousand  for  duty,  finely  mounted 
and  equipped,  with  sabres,  pistols,  and  repeating  rifles,  our  troopers 
had  to  procure  any  kind  of  weapons  they  could,  while  their  half- 
famished  steeds  reminded  us  of  the  poor  jades  of  Henry  the  Fifth  at 
Agincourt. 

"  The  gum  down  roping  from  their  pale,  dead  eyes, 
And  in  their  pale,  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass,  still  and  motionless; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows,  fly  over  them 
All  impatient  for  the  hour." 

It  must  be  remembered  Early's  first  chief  of  cavalry,  General  Rob- 
ert Ransom,  was  compelled  to  retire  from  ill  health,  and  that  he  also 
lost  the  valuable  services  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  by  his  wound  at 
Winchester.  That  Rosser  and  Lomax,  McCausland,  and  their 
subordinates  did  so  well  under  the  circumstances  is  wonderful,  and  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  refer  more  at  length  to  their  various  exploits. 
Rosser's  movements  at  New  Creek  and  Beverley — where  he  lit  up  the 
closing  scenes  of  disastrous  war  with  signal  victories — deserves  espe- 
cial mention. 

Many  splendid  deeds  and  names  have  I  left  out  of  my  recital 
which  well  deserve  historic  praise.  What  a  glowing  page  might  be 
made  of  the  brave  partisan  Mosby's  remarkable  movement  in  Sheri- 
dan's rear,  where  with  less  than  500  men,  he  kept  many  thousands 
occupied  guarding  communications  of  the  Federal  army  and  the 
approaches  to  Washington.  But  these  will  not  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  They  would  adorn  but  they  would  not  vary  the  thread 
of  my  story. 

OUR    ARTILLERY    DID   WONDERS. 

Our  artillery  distinguished  itself  everywhere.  At  Winchester, 
says  Early,  "it  did  wonders."  It  overdid  itself  in  tenacity  at 
Fisher's  Hill;  it  strove  desperately  at  Cedar  creek.  Its  chief,  Colo- 
nel T.  H.  Carter,  who  was  wounded  at  Winchester,  but  again  in 
battle  at  Cedar  creek,  knew  his  business.  In  Braxton  and  other  bat- 
talion and  company  commanders,  he  had  able  assistants;  and  though 
Sheridan  had  100  guns  and  Early  never  had  50  on  any  field,  they 
were  never  overmatched  on  any  field. 
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Our  infantry  suffered  for  officers  often,  for  such  had  been  the 
fatality  that  the  remnants  of  fourteen  Virginia  regiments  had  been 
put  in  one  little  brigade  under  Terry ;  Hays's  and  Stafford's  brigades 
had  been  consolidated  likewise — and  often  there  was  not  even  a  field 
officer  in  a  brigade — while  regiments  were  under  lieutenants.  Not  a 
single  brigadier  of  the  Second  Corps  who  commanded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  was  there  scathless  to  witness  its  close. 

No  reflection,  indeed,  can  be  cast  upon  Early 's  soldiers  of  any 
arm  of  the  service.  They  could  well  say — 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
We  have  done  better — we  have  deserved  it.'' 

Nor  did  soldiers  ever  have  a  truer  friend  than  Early.  He  was 
untiring  in  making  provision  for  them,  and  his  eulogy  of  them  is 
praise  indeed.  "I  believe,"  says  he,  "that  the  world  never  pro- 
duced a  body  of  men  superior  in  courage,  patriotism  and  endurance 
to  the  private  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  armies.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  these  soldiers  submit  with  cheerfulness  to  privations  and  hard- 
ships which  would  appear  to  be  almost  incredible;  and  the  wild 
cheers  of  our  brave  men  (which  was  so  different  from  the  studied 
huzzahs  of  the  Yankees)  when  their  lines  sent  back  opposing  hosts 
of  Federal  troops,  staggering,  reeling  and  flying,  have  often  thrilled 
every  fibre  of  my  heart,  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  ragged, 
barefooted  and  hungry  Confederate  soldiers  perform  deeds  which  if 
performed  in  days  of  yore  by  mailed  warriors  in  glittering  armor, 
would  have  inspired  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  and  the  pen  of  the 
poet." 

Through  the  vista  of  vanished  years  I  seem  to  see  them  now. 
There  they  go  along  the  road  and  over  the  fields  with  almost  shoe- 
less feet,  their  slouch  hats,  their  gray  jackets,  and  their  battle-flags 
all  tattered  and  torn,  but  their  steps  proud  and  elastic  and  their  high, 
expectant  faces  all  eager  for  the  fray.  Hark  !  There  rings  out  o'er 
the  rattling  musketry  and  the  thundering  cannon  their  lofty  cheer — 
yonder  they  are — we  see  them  through  the  smoke  drifts  now  as 
they  stand  defiant  and  dauntless  amidst  dead,  dying  and  falling  com- 
rades, weather-beaten  and  bronzed,  sweat-begrimed  and  powder- 
stained,  half-starved,  half-clothed — without  reward,  without  complaint, 
asking  for  nothing  but  orders — fearing  nothing  but  defeat,  hoping 
nothing  but  victory.  I  believe  them  entitled  to  eternal  glory  and 
everlasting  life. 
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COMPARED   TO    ENGLISH    COMMANDERS. 

I  have  counted  Early  amongst  the  great  soldiers  of  history, 
and  as  our  Mother  Country  ranks  amongst  the  great  military 
nations,  I  would  ask  you  who  are  her  great  soldiers  who  might 
be  put  before  him?  Who,  in  her  centuries  of  battles,  would  you 
name  as  great  commanders  in  the  sense  of  those  who  have  led 
great  forces,  and  found  the  delight  of  battle  with  their  peers? 
Marlborough,  yes;  Wellington,  yes.  Who  next?  Trying  to  discover 
the  next  you  begin  to  realize  how  scant  is  British  history  in  the  names 
of  great  commanders.  I  believe  Virginia  alone  in  the  late  war  pro- 
duced more  men  for  whom  that  title  could  be  claimed  than  Great 
Britain  in  all  her  history.  Heroes  in  abundance  and  accomplished 
officers  she  has  produced;  but  her  wars  have  been  for  the  most  part 
against  inferiors— against  Hindoos,  and  Persians,  Afghans,  Zulus, 
Chinese,  Egyptians,  Arabs  and  Matabeles.  The  greatest  army  of 
her  own  that  she  ever  mustered  was  the  30,000  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo.  Her  forces  have  generally  co-operated  with  allies;  or 
been  swelled  by  hirelings  and  dependents,  under  her  well-trained 
officers;  her  position  has  not  been  such  as  to  develop  campaigns 
such  as  we  had  in  the  late  war,  or  to  afford  opportunities  for  such 
leaders  as  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Ewell,  A.  P.  Hill,  Jackson, 
Stuart,  and  Early.  The  fact  is  that  since  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor, 
fought  August  5,  1665,  between  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  some  6,000 
strong,  and  the  forces  of  King  James  II.,  under  John  Churchill,  after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  which  Monmouth  lost  a  thou- 
sand and  Churchill  some  joo  slain,  "  no  conflict  deserving  the  name 
of  battle  has  been  fought  on  English  ground." 

SECRET  OF  ENGLAND'S  DEMONSTRATION. 

While  it  is  true  that  during  this  domestic  peace  of  over  200  years, 
the  British  "  have  carried  the  English  flag  victorious  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Indus,  from  Calcutta  to  Quebec,  from  Madrid  to  Cairo,"  it 
has  been  more  by  the  skill  of  diplomacy  and  strategy,  and  especially 
more  by  sea  power  than  by  the  movements  of  great  forces.  If 
we  except  the  American  campaigns  and  Wellington's  operations 
against  Napoleon,  all  the  English  fighting  done  in  two  centuries 
would  scarce  amount  to  that  of  General  Lee  in  the  single  county  of 
Spotsylvania,  and  would  not  amount  to  the  fighting  done  by  Early. 
"  A  sea  shell,"  says  Emerson,  "should  be  the  crest  of  England,  not 
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only  because  it  represents  a  power  built  on  the  waves,  but  also 
because  of  the  hard  finish  of  the  men."  She  is  mistress  of  the  seas; 
she  is  the  dictator  of  finance  and  commerce — there  is  the  key  of  her 
ascendancy.  Who,  then,  would  you  say  next  ? 

Would  you  say  Clive,  the  military  statesman  who  conquered  Hin- 
doostan  ?  He,  who  at  the  battle  of  Plassey,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
1757,  in  Everett's  fine  words,  "laid  the  foundations  of  a  subject 
Empire  to  Great  Britain  at  the  gates  of  the  morning?  "  When  it  is 
remembered  that  he  dispersed  the  army  of  the  Indian  Nabob, 
estimated  at  sixty  or  seventy  thousand,  with  a  thousand  European 
soldiers  and  two.  thousand  Indian  Sepoy  troops,  and  that  his  training 
was  that  of  a  government  clerk,  his  genius  and  accomplishments  are 
plain  indeed.  But  when  we  reflect  that  his  loss  was  twenty-two 
killed  and  about  fifty  wounded,  and  that  his  superior  artillery  broke 
the  masses  of  the  effeminate  foe,  we  see  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  com- 
pare such  exploits  to  the  great  movements  of  the  Confederate  war, 
and  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  rank  their  heroes  as  military  com- 
manders with  the  leaders  of  such  armies  as  those  of  Lee,  Grant, 
Early,  or  Sheridan.  What  matters  it  to  the  wolves  how  many  the 
sheep  be  ?  And  how  can  a  romp  of  the  wolves  among  the  cattle  be 
compared  to  the  combats  of  lions?  Would  you  say  Havelock  ? 
Christian  gentleman,  gallant  officer,  true  hero,  I  admit,  but  only  a 
little  Clive,  a  brigadier  general  who  fought  the  same  manner  of  men 
and  overlaid  them  with  superiority  of  every  kind.  Would  you  say 
Charles  George  Gordon,  Chinese  Gordon,  as  they  call  him,  who  was 
only  a  captain  of  engineers  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  who,  while  we 
were  fighting  in  the  Confederacy,  was  helping  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  suppress  the  Taiping  rebellion,  and  who  was  finally  killed  in  the 
Soudan  by  a  handful  of  Arabs?  Brave  man  he  was,  indeed;  but  he 
never  commanded  even  an  English  brigade.  To  compare  his  skir- 
mishes with  the  semi-barbarians  to  such  actions  as  we  had  in  war,  or 
him  to  any  great  Confederate  leader,  would  be  to  belittle — aye,  to 
abandon  all  ideas  of  military  criticism. 

Who  would  say  Lord  Raglan,  who  commanded  in  the  Crimea  ? 
He  died  of  disease  after  incomplete  experiences,  and  cannot  furnish 
a  subject  of  comparison. 

LATE   ENGLISH    MILITARY    MAGNATES 

Let  us  glance  at  some  late  English  military  magnates,  General 
James  Thomas  Brudenal,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  led  the  Light  Bri- 
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gade  in  the  famous  and  fatal  charge  of  the  600  on  the  Russian  guns 
at  Balaklava,  "  while  all  the  world  wondered,"  was  never  in  a  fight 
before  or  after  the  Crimean  war,  but  he  was  made  lieutenant-general, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  lionized  generally. 

General  Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett,  who  commanded  "  the  heavies" 
and  succeeded  Lucan,  had  a  similar  record,  and  became,  too,  lieu- 
tenant-general and  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

General  George  Charles  Bingham,  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  division,  consisting  of  these  two  brigades,  beyond  some 
amateur  soldiering  with  the  Russians  in  1828,  never  smelt  powder 
before  or  after  the  Crimean  war,  but  he  became  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath,  lieutenant-general  and  field  marshal. 

What  do  these  cavalrymen  know  of  war  compared  to  Forrest, 
Stuart,  Hampton,  Wheeler,  or  the  cavalry  Lees  ? 

Robert  Cornelius  Napier,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  as  he  is  famili- 
arly called,  had  served  well  in  India  and  China,  and  he  received  an 
annuity  of  ^2,000,  was  made  field  marshal,  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath,  and  a  catalogue  of  honors  for  a  little  skirmish  with  and  a 
general  demolition  of  King  Theodore  in  Abyssinia.  There  were 
many  skirmishes  in  Early's  campaigns,  the  names  of  which  I  have 
not  called,  that  exceeded  all  his  fighting.  His  Royal  Highness, 
George  William  Frederick  Charles,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  field  mar- 
shal and  long  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  was  in 
two  fights,  the  Alma  and  Inkermann. 

General  Sir  Garnet  Joseph  Wolsley,  viscount  K.  P.,  K.  C.  B.,  G. 
C.  M.  G.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  fought  the  Burmese,  the  Russians  in 
the  Crimea,  the  Ashantees  on  the  African  Gold  Coast,  and  finally 
Egyptians  and  Arabs.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  gentlemen  and  a  gallant 
soldier,  twice  wounded,  and  has  skirmished  around  the  world  in 
good  shape,  getting  ,£25,000  from  his  government  for  undoing  a 
poor  African  king,  and  no  end  of  military  and  civic  honors,  and  is 
now  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army. 

John  Bull  has  bullied  the  world.  He  has  done  the  largest  real 
estate  business  on  the  smallest  piece  of  land  ;  he  has  conducted  the 
largest  wholesale  trade  on  the  smallest  retail  capital;  he  has  stretched 
out  the  longest  lines  with  the  fewest  men,  and  has  got  more  military 
distinction  for  the  smallest  lot  of  fighting  than  anybody  else  that  ever 
lived. 

In  four  years  the  Confederates  fought  2,261  battles,  an  average  of 
nearly  two  a  day.  Six  hundred  of  them  were  fought  on  Virginia 
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soil.  Our  American  transactions  have  been  on  so  great  a  scale;  we 
have  produced  so  many  great  captains,  that  we  often  fail  to  realize 
the  magnitude  of  our  accomplishments  and  the  greatness  of  our 
home-bred  heroes.  How  great  a  figure  would  they  fill  in  the  world's 
eye,  if  they  were  celebrated  as  the  older  nations  have  celebrated 
theirs  with  titles  and  estates,  and  with  artistic  and  literary  monuments  ? 
Wellington's  generals  in  the  Peninsula  did  real  fighting.  They 
would  furnish  the  nearest  resemblance  to  our  own;  but  time  forbids 
that  I  pursue  the  parallel  with  other  English  generals,  and  I  leave 
you  to  pursue  it  for  yourselves,  confident  that  you  will  tarry  a  long 
time  with  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  and  will  stand  puzzled  to 
answer  my  question,  "Who  next?"  None,  I  will  confidently  say, 
that  you  will  be  willing  to  rank  above  Jubal  A.  Early. 

SECOND  TO  LEE  AND  JACKSON. 

I  have  said,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  by  one  of  the  best  officers 
that  served  under  Early,  that  amongst  our  Confederate  army  com- 
manders he  was  second  only  to  Lee  and  Jackson.  And  who  I  pray 
you,  may  dispute  that  precedence?  We  could  not  say  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  for  he  never  fought  a  single  battle  from  start  to  finish; 
he  fell  at  Shiloh  delivering  a  well-conceived  and  brave  attack;  and 
victory  passed  from  the  field  with  his  fall.  He  lived  a  glorious  hope; 
he  died  a  glorious  martyr;  he  lives  yet  a  glorious  memory,  but  the 
deeds  he  might  have  done  are  not. 

On  the  same  principle,  and  for  reasons,  though  in  far  less  degree, 
we  could  not  say,  Joseph  E.  Johnston  or  Beauregard. 

They  divided  honors  in  our  first  glorious  victory  at  Manassas, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  highest  distinction  therefor,  Johnston  manoeuv- 
red well  at  Yorktown,  struck  McClellan  a  parting  blow  with  fine 
address  at  Williamsburg,  and  then,  like  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  at 
Shiloh,  fell  wounded,  as  he  was  pressing  the  enemy  at  Seven  Pines, 
when  opportunity  vanished.  For  two  years  he  was  not  again  in 
battle;  until  1864,  when  he  took  command  of  a  defeated  army  at 
Dalton,  and  conducted  a  masterly  retreat  to  Atlanta,  fighting  as  he 
fell  back  at  Dalton,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  and  Kennesaw,  and 
indeed,  all  along  the  way,  with  courage,  skill,  and  effect.  Unfortu- 
nately removed  from  the  command,  ere  his  plans  matured,  there 
was  no  chance  to  judge  them  by  the  event;  and  when  he  returned  to 
a  broken  but  undismayed  army,  and  led  it  in  its  last  gallant  fight,  at 
Bentonville,  it  was  only  the  prelude  of  surrender. 
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General  Beauregard  defended  Charleston  and  Savannah  with  great 
gallantry  and  engineering  skill,  but  he  was  engaged  in  but  three 
great  actions  during  the  war — Manassas,  in  1861;  Shiloh,  in  1862; 
and  Petersburg,  in  1864.  He  was  victorious  in  the  first,  fortune 
failed  him  in  the  second,  it  perched  again  upon  his  banner  in  the  last, 
when  he  saved  the  Cockade  City,  the  very  day  Early  saved  Lynch- 
burg,  after  a  three  days'  fight  against  enormous  odds,  in  one  of  the 
best  fought  battles  of  the  civil  war.  which  followed  his  skillful  "  bottling 
up"  of  Butler  at  Drewry's  Bluff.  But  in  his  case,  as  in  Joseph 
E.Johnston's,  the  record  is  so  fragmentary,  after  Manassas  neither  of 
them  tried  conclusions  with  an  adversary  in  general  engagement 
(Beauregard  at  Petersburg  excepted),  neither  of  them  drove  an 
enemy  off  the  field  of  conflict — and,  whatever  their  abilities,  which 
undoubtedly  were  great,  they  were  never  put  to  final  tests  by  unin- 
terrupted campaigns,  and  can  hence  not  be  the  subject  of  satisfactory 
comparison. 

Battles  unfought  and  campaigns  untried  must  be  left  with  deeds 
undone  and  songs  unsung.  We  may  talk  forever  about  the  real  or 
assumed  greatness  of  men,  but  war  has  only  one  measure — What  did 
they  dare?  What  did  they  do?  Summing  up  Early's  four  years  of 
bloody  deeds,  of  unsurpassed  daring,  and  of  long  continued  and  sus- 
tained travail,  and  pointing  thereto,  who  I  pray  you,  presents  a 
record  superior  in  all  that  tests  the  soldier  and  the  man? 

SUSTAINED    BY    MILITARY   TESTS. 

By  whatever  test  you  try  him,  Lee  and  Jackson  stand  alone  before 
him  amongst  Confederate  army  commanders. 

If  marching  be  the  test,  no  one  in  a  given  time  marched  so  much, 
so  far,  so  fast. 

If  fighting  be  the  test,  no  one  fought  so  steadfastly,  so  continuously, 
so  frequently,  so  daringly,  so  stoutly. 

If  difficulties  and  odds  encountered  be  the  test,  no  soldier  of  the 
war  occupied  so  many  to  oppose  him,  or  met  such  great  odds,  man  to 
man,  in  open  field  fight. 

If  damage  done  an  enemy  be  the  test,  none  other  but  Lee  killed, 
wounded  and  captured  as  many  men  as  he  had. 

If  success  be  the  test,  no  one  can  count  the  names  of  more  vic- 
tories; or  of  victories  that  had  more  effect. 

If  result  be  the  test,  let  this  be  said,  that  his  desperate  campaign 
of  1864  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Confederacy  a  year— the  very  day 
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he  left  the  field  Grant  marched  to  victory — and  when  he  fell  at  last, 
the  general  crash  came  down  upon  us  all.  On  these  deeds  done, 
and  well  done,  I  rest  his  fame. 

Will  you  tell  me  that  Early  failed,  and  does  this  bar  the  door  of 
fame  ?  Hannibal  failed.  Napoleon  failed.  Lee  failed.  If  there  be 
a  Cedar  creek,  there  is  also  a  Pontine  Marsh,  a  Waterloo,  and  an 
Appomattox.  A  great  young  nation  was  extinguished  like  a  dying 
star.  A  whole  people,  genius,  valor,  patriotism  and  renown,  went 
down  in  calamity  and  ruin.  Does  not  Providence  cast  down  the 
great,  the  gifted,  and  the  good  to  demonstrate  virtue,  and  to  instruct 
us  to  be  careless  of  fortune?  A  soldier  must  take  his  fate,  whether 
it  comes  with  death,  as  it  did  to  Charles  XII,  to  Wallerstein,  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  Hampden  and  Sidney,  to  Jackson  and  Stuart, 
to  Polk,  to  Cleburne,  to  Pegram  and  Pelham,  to  Wolfe,  to  Warren, 
and  Sidney  Johnston;  whether  it  comes  by  wounds,  as  to  Joe  John- 
ston and  Ewell,  whether  in  gloom  and  disaster,  as  to  Hannibal,  to 
Napoleon,  to  Lee  and  Early.  But  the  deed  lives.  What  did  he 
dare?  What  did  he  do?  "Ad  parebat  quo  nihil  iniquiusest  ex 
eventua  famam  habiturum,"  said  Livy  of  old,  of  one  who  got  fame, 
not  from  his  own  deed,  but  from  happy  deliverance,  and  who,  in  the 
chance  medley  and  motley  wear  of  this  tumultuous  sphere,  has  not 
learned  that  the  tricks  of  the  fickle  goddess  which  cast  down  are 
ever  condoned  and  repaired  by  the  slow  and  even  hand  of  justice. 
Her  harsh  decrees  in  one  age  are  revised  by  the  equi'ty  of  the  next 
age;  and  all  history  tells  me  with  its  splendid  tale  of  tragic  grandeur 
and  pathetic  fate  that  immortality  cherishes  for  its  nurslings  the 
wrecks  and  castaways  of  fortune.  Failed!  That  was  yesterday; 
to-day  he  stands  glorious. 

PERSONAL   QUALITIES   OF   GENERAL    EARLY. 

Let  me  say  something  ere  I  say  good  night,  of  some  personal 
characteristics.  Early's  courage  was  supreme.  Never  did  mortal 
breast  hold  a  braver  soul  nor  one  more  firmly  set.  It  is  as  natural 
to  die  as  it  is  to  be  born,  and  as  natural  to  fear  as  it  is  to  live,  or 
love,  or  hate;  and  many  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  lived  have 
been  exercised  by  apprehensions  that  caused  their  hearts  to  thrill  and 
their  frames  to  quake.  Frederick  the  Great  is  described  by  Macauley 
as  marching  through  Europe  with  "a  bottle  of  poison  in  one  pocket 
and  a  copy  of  bad  verses  in  the  other."  He  feared  his  fate.  Na- 
poleon carried  an  amulet  of  poison  around  his  neck,  and  once  took 
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it.  When  Marshall  Turenne,  on  one  occasion,  was  leaping  on  his 
horse  to  meet  a  sudden  assault,  his  legs  shook  as  his  feet  sought  the 
stirrups.  "Ah,  you  rascals,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  smilingly  looked 
down  upon  them,  "  if  you  knew  where  I  was  going  to  take  you  you 
would  shake  worse  than  that."  Chinese  Gordon,  who,  after  a  life  of 
hair-breadth  adventures,  fell  at  Khartoum,  writes  in  his  diary,  that 
he  has  always  been  frightened,  and  very  much  so,  not  at  the  fear  of 
death,  but  the  fear  of  defeat  and  its  consequences.  "I  do  not 
believe,"  he  says,  "in  the  calm,  unmoved  man.  I  think  it  is  only 
that  he  does  not  show  it  outwardly."  Early  had  that  supreme 
courage  that  shrinks  before  no  responsibility  and  that  dared  with 
composure  to  face  defeat  and  disaster  for  his  country.  Whatever 
pangs  may  have  stirred  his  secret  breast  were  never  disclosed  in 
outward  manifestation.  His  hand  never  quivered,  his  face  never 
changed  when  he  launched  the  thunderbolts  of  war  or  received  its 
rude  shocks,  and  if  ever  he  took  account  of  danger  or  death  or  mis- 
fortune or  blame  or  shame,  it  was  a  matter  left  behind  the  mask  of 
his  impassive  countenance  between  him  and  his  Maker. 

MAGNANIMITY,   GENEROSITY,    AND    CHARITY. 

He  possessed  great  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  charity.  His 
opposition  to  secession  gave  him  a  commanding  political  position, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people,  when  at  last  his  forebodings  were 
realized.  But  he  never  uttered  the  raven's  croak,  "  I  told  you  so;" 
he  never  reproached  any  secessionist  that  backed  his  opinions  with 
his  service,  and  he  never  sunned  himself  in  the  approving  smiles  of 
the  conquerors.  On  the  contrary,  he  contended  that  the  subsequent 
harshness  of  our  enemies  justified  the  course  that  Virginia  and  the 
South  pursued.  It  is  well  known,  and  I  am  a  personal  witness  of 
the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  he  occupied  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  in  the 
first  day's  fight,  he  earnestly  urged  the  immediate  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  Unable  for  the  moment  to  find  Ewell,  the  corps  commander, 
he  sent  a  note  to  Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill,  urging  him  to 
assume  responsibility  of  ordering  all  the  troops  present  to  assail 
Cemetery  Ridge  at  once;  but  before  this  could  be  arranged,  General 
Ewell,  and  presently,  General  Lee  appeared,  and  reports  of  cavalry 
threatening  our  left  led  to  the  determination  to  suspend  operations 
until  the  morrow.  Public  opinion  has  generally  concurred  that  a 
great  opportunity  went  by;  but  Early,  never  pluming  himself  upon 
his  prescience,  has  defended  his  superiors  and  endorsed  the  conclu- 
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sion  to  which  they  came.  His  austere  manners  made  the  world  look 
upon  him  as  a  cold,  hard  man,  but  nothing  was  farther  from  the  fact. 
Of  his  generosity  I  could  name  many  instances  if  delicacy  did  not 
forbid.  In  charity  he  was  by  long  odds  the  most  liberal  man  I  ever 
knew,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  lives  in  the  Commonwealth  a  man 
who  gave  more  in  proportion  to  his  means  to  worthy  objects  than 
he  did.  Indigent  soldiers,  comrades  in  arms  in  straightened  circum- 
stances, the  widows  and  daughters  of  old  Confederates,  charitable 
societies,  churches,  and  Confederate  monument  associations  were 
the  continuous  recipients  of  his  donations.  Were  his  executor  to 
reveal  the  evidences  in  his  hands  of  Early's  charities,  it  would  aston- 
ish the  world;  but  he  avoided  publicity,  and  gave  for  the  deed's  sake. 
Early  was  always  so  active,  enterprising,  and  diligent  that  he  was 
often  complained  of  for  trying  to  do  too  much.  He  visited  pickets 
and  sentinels,  and  was  ever  riding  around  to  test  their  vigilance. 
He  went  forward  with  skirmish  lines,  and  was  often  his  own  scout. 
His  soldiers  were  constantly  warning  him  against  exposing  himself 
to  danger.  He  was  always  aggressive,  and  he  had  that  instinct  of 
all  great  soldiers,  which  was  so  difficult  to  restrain  in  Lee  and  Jack- 
son, to  follow  the  guns.  He  believed  in  the  maxim  of  Admiral 
Villaneuve,  that  every  captain  is  at  his  post  who  is  in  the  hottest  fire. 

HIS  INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER. 

Early  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  gifts.  His  grasp  was  broad 
and  strong  and  comprehensive,  his  mind  solid,  rather  than  brilliant. 
He  knew  men,  and  he  knew  things,  and  he  was  an  acute  and  dis- 
criminating judge.  He  attained  eminence  at  the  bar,  not  by  eloquence, 
but  by  rare  judgment  and  indefatigable  persistence.  He  was  not  a 
student  in  the  sense  of  regular  and  continuous  application,  but  what- 
ever he  undertook  he  mastered.  His  memory  was  the  most  accurate 
and  retentive  that  I  have  ever  known.  Whatever  he  once  knew  he 
always  remembered.  Whatever  he  attempted  he  never  let  go,  and 
whatever  he  did  was  thoroughly  done.  It  was  said  of  Wellington 
that  had  he  not  been  a  great  soldier  he  might  have  been  a  great 
financier;  and  such  were  Early's  abilities,  fine  judgment,  and  force 
of  character,  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  any  great  business  or 
any  great  profession.  He  knew  his  own  lack  of  popular  manners 
and  popular  ideas,  but,  with  pleasing  candor,  declares  that  "those 
who  knew  him  best  liked  him  most."  He  would  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  political  as  in  any  other  field,  for  the  multitude,  though 
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often  deceived  by  the  demagogue  who  "  kisses  away  his  hand  in 
courtesy,"  is  always  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hero  when  it  is  sure 
it  has  found  him.  It  loves  Fredericks  and  Bismarcks  and  Earlys, 
"who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie."  In  social  circles  of  friendship, 
when  care  was  laid  aside,  Early  was  an  exceedingly  attractive  com- 
panion, and  his  company  was  much  sought.  His  conversation  was 
entertaining,  mellowed  by  a  genial  sense  of  humor,  sparkling  with 
the  sallies  of  wit,  and  shining  with  the  thoughts  and  reminiscences  of 
wisdom.  Amongst  ladies,  he  was  the  polished,  courtly  gentleman, 
abounding  in  the  courtesies  of  life,  speaking  always  with  that  defer- 
ential homage  to  the  sex  which  marks  the  true  man. 

As  a  writer,  General  Early  excelled.  His  speeches  on  Lee  and 
Jackson  are  masterly  expositions  of  their  campaigns.  In  style  they 
are  "  pure  wells  of  English  undefiled."  They  stand,  and  will  endure 
in  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  Doric  column.  As  his  deeds  were 
worthy  of  a  Caesar's  sword,  so  his  compositions  in  clearness,  direct- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  were  worthy  of  the  Caesar's  pen.  His 
account  of  his  campaigns  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  for  southern 
independence  is  a  volume  which  betokens  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  historian.  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  left  in  manu- 
script a  biographical  sketch  of  himself  and  the  complete  history  of 
his  campaigns,  written  some  years  ago,  when  he  had  opportunity  to 
examine  records  and  to  add  other  valuable  stories  of  information  to 
his  own.  I  have  read  much  of  this  history,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  will  prove  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  the  history  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

HONEST,  TRUTHFUL   AND   SINCERE. 

Early  was  scrupulously  honest;  and  so  prosaically  truthful  that, 
like  Epaminondas,  he  would  not  allow  any  departure  from  the  accu- 
rate fact,  even  in  jest.  "  What  must  a  man  do  to  deserve  renown?" 
once  asked  a  disciple  of  his  master  Confucius.  "  What  do  you  call 
renown?"  asked  the  master.  "To  be  known  among  the  nations 
and  at  home,"  replied  the  disciple.  "That  is  only  notoriety,  not 
true  renown,"  answered  the  sage.  "This  last  consists  in  straight 
and  honest  sincerity,  in  love  of  justice,  in  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  in  humility." 

This  is  a  photograph  of  Early  if  we  except  humility.  That  word, 
in  a  Christian  sense,  denotes  great  and  modest  virtue;  but  it  often 
hides  the  fawning  hypocrite,  it  has  become  as  we  accept  the  word, 
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ambiguous  by  misuse,  and  Uriah  Heap  has  made  it  somewhat  detes- 
table to  me.  Early  was  modest,  but  humility,  unless  in  this  sense, 
I  cannot  say  he  had,  for  he  was  the  proudest  spirited  mortal  I  ever 
knew,  the  strongest  willed  and  the  stoutest  hearted. 

It  was  the  instinct  of  Early 's  life  to  repress  and  not  to  express 
his  feelings.  He  was  more  than  a  Roman.  He  was  a  Spartan. 
And  "to  be,  not  to  seem,  was  this  man's  wisdom."  His  con- 
troversies led  some  to  think  him  quarrelsome,  but  you  never 
found  Early  quarrelling  in  the  war  with  any  one  but  the 
enemy;  not  after  the  war  with  any  who  did  not  first  assail  him 
or  some  Confederate  hero.  These  he  defended,  and  if  he  ever 
came  out  second  best  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  His  cold  exterior  gave 
to  the  stranger  no  sign  of  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  nature. 
But  once  in  my  life  did  I  ever  see  him  exhibit  emotion.  This  was  at 
the  Wilderness,  when  Captain  Robert  D.  Early,  adjutant-general  of 
General  J.  M.  Jones's  brigade,  was  killed.  He  was  a  distant  kins- 
man of  Early,  as  he  was  a  former  schoolmate  of  mine.  He  and  his 
noble  chief  had  just  left  our  side,  when  a  sudden  assault  was  made, 
in  which  both  fell.  As  Early's  troops  were  hurrying  to  reinforce 
the  assaulted  lines,  a  soldier  rushed  to  our  side  and  said:  "  Captain 
Early  is  dead."  "Poor  Robert,"  was  all  the  General  said;  but  a 
tear  rolled  down  his  iron  cheek.  The  next  moment  he  was  directing 
the  splendid  charge  of  Gordon,  that  saved  the  day.  To  have 
wrung  a  tear  from  Early's  eye  is  sufficient  tribute  to  my  brave 
young  comrade's  fame.  There  are  lofty  peaks  that  lift  their  sum- 
mits to  the  skies  capped  with  eternal  snows,  but  in  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  their  vales,  sweet  waters  flow  and  violets  spring.  They 
are  but  emblems  of  such  great  natures  as  that  of  General  Early. 

LAST    DAYS,    DEATH    AND    BURIAL. 

• 

How  Early  rode  to  Texas  on  horseback,  and  then  went  to  Mexico, 
thence  to  Cuba  and  Canada  after  the  war;  how  he  returned  and 
upheld  the  manly  spirit  of  the  people,  and  how  zealously  he  defend- 
ed Confederate  memories  is  a  familiar  story  to  you  all.  He  was 
the  warm  admirer  of  President  Davis,  and  frequently  visited  him, 
nor  did  he  ever  neglect  opportunity  to  show  him  and  his  every  con- 
sideration in  his  power.  His  reverence  for  Lee  and  Jackson  was 
scarce  less  than  a  religion.  He  almost  worshipped  them.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Lee  Monument  Association,  and  the  most 
liberal  of  all  contributors  to  the  monument.  He  was  also  president 
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of  the  Southern  Historical  Society.  Especially  we  do  not  forget 
to-night  that  he  was  the  first  president  of  our  own  Association  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  always  with  us  on  Con- 
federate memorial  occasions,  at  the  unveiling  of"  the  Jackson  and  Lee 
statues  and  the  reinterment  of  President  Davis,  and  he  never  missed 
a  meeting  of  this  society  but  once  in  twenty-two  years,  and  then  on 
account  of  sickness. 

We  look  around  us  now  in  vain  for  his  familiar,  gray-clad  form; 
the  noble,  classic  head;  the  keen,  black,  flashing  eye;  the  long, 
white,  patriarchal  beard;  the  bent  form;  the  shrewd,  pat  speech; 
the  cordial  greeting.  We  miss  them  here  to  night.  The  mighty 
past  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  part  recedes  farther  from  us,  and  the 
chill  of  a  lost  friendship  falls  upon  our  hearts  as  we  realize  that  we 
shall  look  upon  his  brave  face  and  shake  his  honest  hand  no  more. 

When  he  died  an  epoch  passed  to  its  historic  niche,  and  the  world 
to  those  who  loved  him  seemed  colder  than  before.  But  he  will 
come  again  in  memorial  bronze.  Lynchburg,  which  he  saved,  owes 
it  to  herself  to  build  his  monument  there.  Richmond  and  Virginia, 
which  he  defended,  owe  it  to  themselves  to  build  it  here.  Lee  and 
Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill,  yon  Howitzer  upon  your  highway,  and  yon 
sentinel  upon  the  hilltop  will  be  lonesome  till  Stuart  and  Early  shall 
join  them  here. 

On  March  2d  last,  in  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  where  he  had  re- 
sided since  the  war,  in  the  ySth  year  of  his  age,  he  passed  away. 
Floral  tributes,  telegrams  and  letters  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 
Delegates  from  this  society  and  many  Confederate  camps  attended 
his  funeral.  The  flag  of  the  State  hung  at  half-mast  over  the 
Capitol,  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  which  happened  to  be  in 
session,  paid  every  proper  respect  to  his  memory.  As  he  lay 
majestic  in  the  solemn  repose  of  death,  clothed  in  Confederate  gray, 
and  as  the  coffin  was  about  to  close,  one  of  his  noblest  and  bravest 
followers  stepped  forward  and  kissed  his  marble  brow.  Services 
were  held  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Carson,  a 
former  chaplain  in  his  command,  who  had  witnessed  his  heroism  at 
Cedar  Creek,  pronounced  a  touching  eulogy,  taking  for  his  text  the 
words:  "A  Prince  in  Israel  has  Fallen."  Amongst  the  chief 
mourners  was  that  line  of  gray  and  wrinkled  men,  who  followed  his 
hearse,  carrying  a  tattered  flag  that  told  its  own  story.  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  more  imposing  scene  than  the  outpouring  of  the  people 
as  his  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  with  military  ceremonial.  The 
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streets  and  public  highways  were  thronged,  business  was  suspended, 
and  thousands  came  to  see  the  last  of  "  Old  Jube." 

A  beautiful  site  for  his  grave  was  donated  by  the  trustees  of  Spring 
Hill  Cemetery — an  elevated  spot,  in  full  view  of  the  mountains,  and 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  point  where  he  had  his  headquarters  on  the 
field  of  battle  when  Hunter  was  defeated. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  peaks  of  Otter  and  shedding  its 
last  rays  over  the  scene  as  he  was  lowered  to  rest.  The  artillery 
and  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  same  gallant 
corps  that  had  been  with  him  upon  this  field  thirty  years  before, 
fired  a  last  salute,  a  grizzled  bugler  sounded  taps  near  by  the  spot 
where  Tinsley  sounded  the  advance  in  1864,  and  all  was  over. 

As  we  turned  away  from  the  new-made  grave,  I  thought  of  what 
the  Indians  said  when  Powhatan,  the  great  king,  was  no  more:  "  Our 
chief  has  passed  beyond  the  mountains  to  the  setting  sun." 

There  was  another  thought  that  looked  beyond  the  sunset's  radiant 
glow — that  the  spirit  of  our  mighty  warrior  had  passed  to  Him  who 
inspires  "  the  ancient  and  eternal  purpose  of  knighthood"  to  stand 
for  the  weak,  to  fight  for  them,  and,  if  needs  come,  to  die  for  them 
content. 

Virginia  holds  the  dust  of  many  a  faithful  son,  but  not  of  one  who 
loved  her  more,  who  fought  for  her  better,  or  would  have  died  for 
her  more  willingly. 

Incorruptible  hero,  noble  friend.     Farewell!     Farewell! 


BEAUTIFUL  TRIBUTE  TO   EARLY. 

Resolutions  Submitted   by   Captain   W.   Gordon    McCabe   and   Adopted — 

Officers  Elected. 

Senator  Daniel's  oration  evoked  round  after  round  of  applause. 
When  he  had  closed  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
General  Early,  submitted  the  following: 

Whereas,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  death  has 
claimed  one  honored  comrade,  Jubal  A.  Early,  founder  of  this 
Society  and  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Provisional  Army  of  the  Con- 
federate States;  therefore,  be  it — 

Resolved,  i.  That  in  the  death  of  General  Early,  we,  the  surviv- 
ing officers  and  men  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  have  not  only  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
active,  generous  and  efficient  members  of  our  Association,  but  that, 
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in  common  with  our  veteran  comrades  throughout  the  whole  South, 
we  have  to  mourn  an  intrepid  soldier,  a  resolute  and  sagacious  cap- 
tain, a  sturdy  patriot,  whose  name  must  be  forever  associated  with 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  that  glorious  army  to  which  we 
belonged. 

A  sincere  lover  of  the  Union,  as  formed  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  he  exerted  his  commanding  abilities  in  the  Virginia  con- 
vention of  1 86 1  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  "Ordinance  of 
Secession." 

But  when  once  that  momentous  step  had  been  taken,  he  "  paused 
not  to  cavil,"  but  promptly  offered  his  sword  to  his  mother-state, 
threatened  by  invasion,  and,  thenceforth,  dedicating  both  heart  and 
brain  to  the  service  of  his  country,  gave  an  unfaltering  and  single- 
minded  devotion  to  a  Cause  which  was  to  him,  to  his  latest  breath, 
"strong  with  the  strength  of  Truth  and  immortal  with  the  immor- 
tality of  Right." 

Of  his  career  in  the  war  between  the  States  there  is  no  need  for 
us  to  speak.  The  story  of  his  life  during  those  four  historic  years 
is  in  great  measure  the  story  of  that  momentous  conflict. 

From  that  thrice-glorious  July  day  in  1861,  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
nassas,  when,  as  simple  colonel  commanding  the  "Sixth  Brigade," 
he  stormed  through  the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle,  sword  in  hand, 
across  the  plateau  at  the  "  Chinn  House,"  rolling  up  the  Federal 
right  and  assuring  decisive  victory — even  down  to  those  last  eventful 
days,  fraught  with  so  much  mournful  glory,  when,  as  lieutenant- 
general,  he  essayed  with  a  mere  handful  of  ragged  veterans  to  dis- 
pute possession  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  against  appalling  odds — 
his  stubborn  valor,  his  readiness  of  resource,  his  unshaken  constancy 
in  desperate  and  critical  events,  shone  conspicuous  on  every  hard- 
fought  field. 

Neither  unduly  elated  by  victory  nor  readily  shaken  by  adversity, 
he  met  with  an  even  serenity  both  extremes  of  fortune,  and  though, 
after  long  and  brilliant  service,  assailed  by  unjust  and  ungenerous 
criticism  on  his  effort  to  stem  inevitable  disaster,  steadfast  in  the 
consciousness  of  utmost  endeavor,  he  accepted  all  censure  with  the 
proud  silence  of  a  high  spirit,  and  rested  content  in  the  unswerving 
confidence  and  regard  of  his  beloved  commander. 

The  simplest  word  of  that  leader,  whom  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  he  reverenced  with  a  reverence  that  bordered  on  worship,  was 
ever  to  him  as  potent  as  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  it  was  the 
expression  on  Lee's  part  that  it  was  the  patriotic  duty  of  his  old 
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soldiers  to  stand  by  their  States  in  disaster  and  devote  their  energies 
towards  repairing  the  ravages  of  war,  which  finally  brought  General 
Early  back  to  Virginia  from  his  self-imposed  exile. 

Simple  in  his  manner  of  life  to  the  point  of  Spartan  simplicity,  he 
yet  exercised  towards  others,  especially  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  Confederate  soldiers,  a  princely  generosity,  and  it  has  only  been 
since  his  death  that  we  have  learned  the  extent  of  these  benefactions 
through  the  grateful  testimony  of  hundreds  of  humble  recipients  of 
his  open-hearted  liberality,  who  share  in  fullest  measure  our  sorrow 
for  this  unselfish  old  hero. 

His  memory  was  prodigious,  and,  having  borne  honorable  and 
conspicuous  part  in  all  the  great  campaigns,  he  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  events  singularly  minute  and  accurate.  But  while 
keeping  to  the  letter  he  did  not  miss  the  spirit,  and  his  "  Memoir  of 
the  Last  Year  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,"  published  when  he  was  in  exile,  is  a  master-piece  of 
luminous  military  exposition  and  criticism. 

His  other  contributions  to  the  history  of  our  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence bear  equal  witness  to  his  wide  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  while  his  trenchant 
pen  was  pitiless  in  caustic  exposure  of  any  who  might  seek  to  palli- 
ate their  own  lack  of  vigorous  enterprise  by  belittling  the  military 
sagacity  of  his  great  captain. 

Thus,  full  of  days,  inflexible  to  the  last  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  consecrated  the  highest  powers  of  his  vigorous 
manhood,  he  passed  away  peacefully,  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  the  2d 
day  of  March,  1894. 

Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit,  sed  -victa  Catoni. 

Resolved,  2.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
the  family  of  General  Early,  and  be  spread  upon  the  minute-book  of 
this  Association. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  William  Jones  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
and  Colonel  Maury  seconded  the  motion,  and  they  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  resulted:  President,  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  of  Richmond; 
First  Vice- President,  Judge  Theodore  S.  Garnett,  of  Norfolk;  Sec- 
ond Vice- President,  Colonel  Charles  S.  Venable,  of  Charlottesville; 
Third  Vice- President,  Colonel  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Roanoke;  Treasu- 
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rer,  Robert  S.  Bosher,  of  Richmond;  Secretary,  Captain  Thomas 
Ellett,  of  Richmond. 

Executive  Committee — Colonel  W.  E.  Cutshaw,  Captain  John  Cus- 
sons,  Captain  E.  P.  Reeve,  and  James  T.  Gray,  of  Richmond,  and 
Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  of  Petersburg. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Association  would  adjourn  to 
the  Regimental  Armory,  preparatory  to  attending  the  annual  ban- 
quet, and  the  audience  dispersed. 


Resolutions  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society. 

Various  organizations  of  Confederate  veterans  in  Maryland  and 
the  Southern  States  attested  their  regard  for  General  Early  in  ex- 
pressive memorials  which  were  duly  published  throughout  our  coun- 
try. He  was  the  devoted  President  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  from  the  time  of  its  effective  reorganization  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  August  15,  1873,  and  to  his  influence,  his  voice, 
and  his  pen  was  its  perpetuity  due  as  perhaps  scarcely  to  any  other. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  held 
March  9,  1894,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  General  Early  it  is  felt  that  Vir- 
ginia has  never  sustained  the  loss  of  a  truer  son.  In  the  maintenance 
of  what  he  deemed  his  political  rights  he  was  ever  consistent  and 
persistent  from  his  entrance  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  In  the 
war  with  Mexico  he  made  a  noble  record.  With  comprehensive 
patriotism,  no  one  in  the  momentous  Virginia  Convention  of  1860- 
'61  pleaded  more  affectionately  for  the  Union  of  his  fathers  than  he; 
yet  the  tie  of  Virginia  having  been  burst  asunder,  no  one  exemplified 
the  truth  and  justice  of  her  cause  and  of  that  of  the  South  more 
unflinchingly  or  with  more  heroic  devotion. 

He  was  a  hero  among  grand  examplars. 

His  utterances  were  the  conviction  of  his  faith.  His  instincts  were 
generous.  His  heart  was  impressive  to  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate. 
His  bearing  was  ever  chivalric,  and  none  questioned  his  sincerity  or 
his  honor.  His  life  is  historic  and  his  memory  will  live. 

As  the  Executive  of  this  Society  from  its  vital  reorganization  in 
1873,  its  continuance  is  essentially  indebted  to  his  interest  and 
influence. 

Resolved,  The  Society  would  express  its  profound  sympathy  with 
the  family  of  General  Early  in  their  afflictive  loss. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  May  31,  1894.] 

UNVEILING  OF  THE  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS' 
MONUMENT, 


At  Richmond,  Va.,  May  30,  1894. 


INCIDENTAL  CEREMONIES-REV.  R.  C.  CAVE'S  NOBLE  VINDI- 
CATION OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CAUSE. 


A  Demonstration  but  Little  less  Imposing  than  the  Parade  on  the 

Occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Monument  to 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  in  1890. 


The  Confederate  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  monument  stands  unveiled 
in  all  its  towering  and  majestic  proportions — the  suggestion  of  a 
grand  eternal  beacon-light  radiating  the  truth  as  involved  in  prin- 
ciple, as  well  across  the  stormy  track  of  the  past,  as  into  the  mists 
of  the  future. 

The  event  of  yesterday  was  the  crowning  recognition  of  a  grateful 
people  of  the  unparalleled  heroism,  the  splendid  valor,  and  the  sub- 
lime fortitude  of  the  hosts  of  which  history  has  graven  in  unefface- 
able  letter,  they  dashed  themselves  to  pieces  against  overpowering 
numbers,  but  with  their  shivered  shields  untarnished  and  their  battle- 
rent  and  tattered  colors  unstained  and  waiving  defiance  to  the  last. 

Yesterday  was  a  glorious  day — glorious  in  the  demonstration  that 
marked  it — more  glorious  in  the  significance  of  that  demonstration. 
It  was  a  history-making  day,  the  record  of  which  will  be  bound 
in  the  "  Golden  Book"  of  Southern  memories,  whose  prologue  is 
the  story  of  the  Southland's  struggle  for  constitutional  right,  and 
whose  other  chapters  tell  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Jackson,  the  Lee, 
the  Wickham,  the  Hill,  and  the  Howitzer  monuments,  and  the 
obsequies  of  President  Davis. 

Similar  chapters  will  follow,  when  the  Davis,  Stuart,  and  Cooke 
monuments,  a  monument  to  the  noble  women  of  the  South,  and 
other  memorials  shall  have  been  unveiled,  and  then  time  will  write 
the  epilogue  in  the  single,  but  all-sufficient  word — "VINDICATED!" 

CENTRE   OF   ENTHUSIASM. 

Richmond  was  indeed   yesterday  again  the  centre  of  Southern 
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enthusiasm  and  patriotism — again  the  shrine  to  which  all  true  South- 
ern hearts  turned.  Those  who  were  with  us  in  person  testified  by 
their  acts  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
the  occasion  their  steadfast  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  South.  Those  who  by  force  of  circumstances  were  ab- 
sent in  body  were  present  in  a  spirit  of  benediction. 

The  city  was  moving  early.  The  shrill  and  inspiring  bugle  call, 
the  roll  of  drum,  the  concerted  music  of  bands,  and  the  steady 
tramp  of  military  and  veteran  organizations  broke  the  morning  air 
long  before  the  rising  sun  brought  out  the  still  unveiled  monument 
in  relief  against  the  eastern  sky  line.  As  the  hours  wore  on  the 
streets  began  to  fill  with  people,  especially  along  the  route  mapped 
out  for  the  parade,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  several  head- 
quarters the  throngs  of  happy  children  and  animated  women  upon 
the  sidewalks,  the  majority  of  whom  wore  Confederate  colors  or 
carried  Confederate  flags,  making  a  picturesque  avenue  through 
which  galloped  marshals,  aides  and  couriers,  and  marched  and  coun- 
termarched the  camps,  military  companies  and  cadet  corps. 

At  general  headquarters,  Sixth  and  Main  Streets,  where  the  aides 
and  marshals  reported  to  receive  their  badges,  and  at  the  West- 
moreland Club,  where  the  distinguished  visitors  were  assigned  to 
carriages,  all  was  bustle  for  some  two  hours  before  the  parade  started. 
Captain  Ellett,  Secretary  of  the  Monument  Association  Executive 
Committee,  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Captain  E.  J.  Bosher,  were  on  duty 
at  the  headquarters,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Bosher  took  charge  of  the  car- 
riage list  at  the  Westmoreland,  and  was  assisted  by  several  of  his 
committeemen.  The  club,  with  its  usual  hospitality,  kept  open 
doors,  many  of  its  members  being  present  to  entertain  visitors  and 
see  that  they  were  made  perfectly  at  home.  The  same  hospitality 
marked  the  Commonwealth  Club,  where  there  also  were  many 
callers. 

A  dense  crowd  gathered  where  the  parade  assembled,  but  as  soon 
as  the  column  moved,  scattered  for  other  points  to  get  a  second  sight 
of  the  inspiring  pageant.  Many  turned  to  Libby  Hill,  and  from  the 
escarpment  just  under  the  monument  obtained  a  magnificent  vista 
view  of  the  procession  as  it  approached  down  Main  street  with  its 
fluttering  banners  and  glistening  muskets  and  sabres,  over-arched  by 
the  bewildering  maze  of  bunting  which  decorated  the  houses. 

The  head  of  the  column  reached  Twenty-ninth  and  Franklin 
streets  at  3:10  o'clock,  and  as  it  had  to  be  manoeuvred  in  very  close 
quarters  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  several  divisions  and  organiza- 
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dons  into  position.  On  the  grand  stand,  the  timbers  of  which  were 
entirely  concealed  by  Confederate  colors  gracefully  disposed,  especial 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  of  the 
memorial  bazaar,  without  whose  efforts  the  monument  could  not 
have  been  unveiled  yesterday. 

Immediately  around  the  grand  stand,  and  completely  filling  the 
plateau  were  grouped  the  veterans,  many  of  whom  had  not  been 
here  since  the  dark  and  trying  days  during  which,  half-starved  and 
half-clothed,  they  had  helped  to  constitute  a  living  bulwark  for 
Richmond's  defence.  Behind  the  veterans,  to  the  west  and  just 
upon  the  brow  of  the  first  terrace,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
cadets  were  drawn  up  in  battalion  front,  and  through  the  mass  of 
veterans  the  Blacksburg  cadets  stood  in  open-order  formation,  thus 
keeping  clear  an  avenue  from  the  eastern  steps  of  the  grand  stand  to 
the  monument.  To  the  southeast  of  the  monument  the  other  infan- 
try, the  cavalry,  and  the  artillery  were  massed,  the  guns  of  the 
Howitzers  being  placed  just  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Main  street,  and  the  terraces  of  the  park  were  literally  packed  with 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Before  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  ceremonies  to  commence,  the 
rain,  which  had  been  threatening  for  some  time,  began  to  descend, 
and  a  consultation  was  held  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  and 
others  to  decide  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  unveil  the  monu- 
ment right  away,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  programme  carried  out  in 
the  Grace  Street  Baptist  church.  It  was  determined  to  brave  it  out, 
and  Dr.  Hoge,  after  being  presented  by  Hon.  D.  C.  Richardson, 
commenced  his  prayer  in  a  gentle  shower,  which  continued  while 
Mr.  Gordon  was  reciting  his  poem.  Just  as  Mr.  Cave,  the  orator, 
was  introduced,  however,  there  was  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  a  burst 
of  sunlight,  which  brought  out  a  picture  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  in  position  to  view  it.  All  umbrellas  had  been 
lowered.  The  sober,  gray,  and  serious  faces  of  the  veterans  made  a 
strikingly  contrasting  frame-work  to  the  grand  stand,  with  its  warm 
decorations  and  the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  and  the  uniforms  of  the 
military  officers  upon  it.  Fringing  the  frame-work  was  a  line  of 
steel.  Over  and  far  beyond  this,  to  the  west  and  through  the  haze 
of  the  city,  could  be  discerned  the  soldiers'  monument  at  Hollywood, 
and  the  falls  of  the  river,  and  to  the  southwest  and  south  was  spread 
out  the  Chesterfield  landscape  in  a  perfect  dream  of  peace.  To  the 
north  and  east  the  profusely-decorated  houses  on  the  hill  formed  a 
glowing  background. 
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But  the  sunshine  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  oration  was  delivered  during  a  pouring  rain. 

THE   UNVEILING   SCENE. 

As  Mr.  Cave  concluded  the  bugle  signal  was  given  to  prepare  for 
the  unveiling,  and  little  Edward  Stevens  McCarthy,  representing  the 
Confederate  army,  and  little  Mary  Curtis,  representing  the  navy, 
preceded  by  their  respective  veteran  supporters,  John  J.  O'Neil  and 
Charles  Laylon,  who  bore  Confederate  flags,  and  followed  by  Mr. 
Carlton  McCarthy,  a  male  relative  of  the  little  girl,  and  Mr.  Norman 
V.  Randolph,  marched  from  the  grand  stand  along  the  avenue 
formed  by  the  Blacksburg  cadets  to  the  foot  of  the  monument. 

Again  the  bugle  notes  rang  out,  the  cords  were  pulled,  and  amid 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  crashing  volleys  of  musketry,  and  cheers 
from  thousands  of  throats,  the  veil  fell  slowly  away  and  the  sentinel 
soldier,  crowning  the  column,  was  exposed  to  view. 

A   SUPERB   STREET    PARADE. 

The  parade,  bright  and  beautiful,  representing,  as  it  did,  what  of 
the  Confederacy  there  remains  to  tell  the  soul-harrowing  tales  of 
1861-1865,  and  portraying  the  patriotism,  valor  and  military  spirit 
of  another  generation,  was  a  brilliant  incident  to  the  unveiling.  It 
was  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  it  was  represented  not 
only  the  chivalry  and  citizen  soldiery  of  Virginia,  but  the  fidelity 
and  love  of  Maryland,  of  North  Carolina,  of  South  Carolina,  and  of 
the  National  Capital  for  the  "  Lost  Cause."  It  was  a  demonstration 
that  reflected  to  the  world  the  glory  of  a  sentiment  cherished  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  a  grateful  people. 

The  pageant — for  it  was  indeed  a  pageant — was  witnessed  by  some- 
thing like  100,000  people,  and  nearly  one-tenth  as  many  participated 
in  the  procession.  It  was  headed  by  2,000  children,  clad  in  costumes 
of  white,  wearing  red,  white  and  red  sashes,  and  carrying  Confed- 
erate colors.  The  little  ones  constituted  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
impressive  features  of  the  parade.  As  the  great  column  moved 
through  the  crowded  streets  there  was  almost  continuous  cheering. 
Frequent  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  greeted  the  honored  organizations, 
as  the  war-worn  standards  were  observed  by  the  eager  spectators. 

From  the  windows  and  roofs,  from  cornices  and  fences,  from  balco- 
nies, and  even  from  the  umbrageous  branches  of  the  stately  elms 
and  oaks  which  line  the  thoroughfares,  went  out  in  vociferous 
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applause  the  admiration  and  commendation  of  the  tremendous  aggre- 
gation of  citizens  and  visitors. 

Until  the  column  had  nearly  reached  its  destination  the  day  was 
fair  and  pleasant,  and  everybody  who  could  do  so  rushed  to  some 
convenient  point  from  which  to  view  the  passing  soldiery — veterans 
and  cadets.  At  many  places  bouquets  of  flowers  were  tossed  to  the 
marching  veterans  and  soldiers,  and  all  along  the  line  there  was  a 
constant  waving  of  umbrellas,  canes  and  handkerchiefs  and  flags. 
So  crowded  were  the  streets  that  the  line  barely  had  room  to  pass 
through  the  more  dense  sections.  All  along  the  route  the  spectators 
covered  every  available  spot,  and  the  faces  of  merry  maidens  and 
their  glad  beaus  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

Although  it  was  announced  that  the  procession  would  move  from 
the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Broad  streets  at  2  o'clock,  it  was  fully 
2:45  before  the  command  to  "  Forward  march,"  was  given.  This 
order  was  but  one  to  move  a  column,  the  like  of  which  in  times  of 
peace  had  but  once  before  been  seen  in  Richmond.  There  were 
possibly  more  soldiers  here  on  the  day  that  the  equestrian  statue  to 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  Robert  E.  Lee  was  unveiled,  but  upon 
no  other  occasion  has  there  been  such  a  parade.  There  were  in  the 
parade  more  than  two  thousand  veterans,  who,  fast  passing  beyond 
the  brink  of  life,  are  transferring  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  memories  of  an  event  which  will  not  perish  in  the  world's 
history. 

After  a  great  deal  of  marching  and  counter-marching,  moving  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  several  of  the  delays  which  always  attend 
such  an  affair,  the  great  column  was  moved  up  Broad  street.  It  was 
headed  by  that  dignified  and  commanding  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
war,  Major  John  Poe,  Chief  of  Police,  who  rode  with  fitting  grace  a 
beautiful  sorrel  charger.  He  had  with  him  two  squadrons  of  his 
faithful  officers.  The  first  was  under  command  of  Captain  James  B. 
Angle,  with  Sergeants  Cosby,  Brooks,  and  Acting- Seargents  Talley 
and  Allen,  while  Captain  E.  J.  Hulce,  with  Seargents  Epps  and 
Thomas,  directed  the  movements  of  the  second  part.  In  all  there 
were  forty  police  in  line. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  DIVISION. 

Following  the  police  and  just  preceding  the  children,  was  the 
Eagle  Cornet  Band,  of  this  city,  under  the  delightful  leadership  of 
Professor  J.  M.  Rayhorn,  and  with  Mr.  D.  A.  Redford  as  drum- 
major.  Then  came  in  all  their  beautiful  simplicity  and  impressive- 
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ness  the  little  girls,  representing  the  thirteen  Confederates  States  and 
Maryland.  They  wore  badges  of  white  with  lettering  of  red,  desig- 
nating the  States  they  typified.  The  little  misses  who  wore  these 
significant  ribbons  across  their  breasts  were  Katie  Redford,  Georgia; 
Lillian  Meanley,  Louisiana;  Kate  Hutcheson,  North  Carolina;  Katie 
Chenault.  Missouri;  Rosa  Franklin,  Alabama;  Sallie  Redford,  Ten- 
nessee; Ruth  Cunningham,  Maryland;  Annie  Paul,  Arkansas;  Katie 
Whitlock,  Virginia;  Viola  Diacont,  Mississippi;  Virginia  Wright, 
Florida;  Bessie  Diacont,  Kentucky;  Blanche  Meanley,  South  Caro- 
lina; and  Katie  Schmidt,  Texas. 

These  were  followed  closely  by  not  less  than  2,000  girls  and  boys — 
a  regiment  of  each — adorned  with  Confederate  colors,  and  many  of 
whom  assisted  in  drawing  the  figure  for  the  monument  from  the 
depot  to  Libby  Hill.  In  this  contingent  of  juveniles  were  the  boys 
from  the  Masonic  Orphan  Asylum,  those  from  the  Richmond  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  lads  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
an  organization  known  to  itself  as  the  Sheep  Hill  Ruffle-necks.  Every 
child  carried  a  flag  or  a  banner,  and  the  scene  created  by  the  contin- 
gent of  young  America  as  they  marched  through  the  streets  to 
martial  music  and  inspiring  drum-tap,  was  indeed  picturesque  and 
impressive.  They  were  commanded  by  Mr.  D.  Smith  Redford,  who 
had  as  his  staff  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Jones,  Winfree,  Chesley,  Crump, 
Byrne,  Wren,  Batkins,  Phillips  and  Deane. 

Next  in  line  were  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  180 
strong,  commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  R.  Marshall,  a  man  of  wide 
military  experience.  A  more  magnificent  specimen  of  youthful 
soldiery  has  never  been  seen  here  than  this  corps  appeared  as  it  drew 
up  into  line  just  to  the  right  of  Chief- Marshal  Fitz  Lee  and  his  staff. 
They  marched  as  an  escort  to  General  Lee,  and  they  were  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  The  lads  from  the  Institute  were  clad  in  full- 
dress  uniform,  consisting  of  blue  cap,  gray  spike  coat,  and  white 
duck  trousers.  The  four  companies  were  officered  in  part  as 
follows  : 

Company  A — Captain  H.  A.  Wise;  Lieutenants,  Charles  Kilburn 
and  M.  S.  Dickerson. 

Company  D — Captain  H.  E.  Biscoe;  Lieutenants,  C.  B.  Coffeen 
and  H.  A.  Reynolds. 

Company  B— Captain  C.  D.  Langhorne;  Lieutenants,  P.  St. 
George  Cocke  and  H.  E.  Henderson. 

Company  C — Captain  Douglas  Smith  ;  Lieutenants,  H.  E.  Hyatt 
and  William  Bryant. 
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General  Lee  rode  with  his  accustomed  grace  and  skill,  and  received 
an  almost  continuous  ovation  as  his  familiar  form  was  recognized  in 
the  column.  Captain  E.  J.  Bosher  served  as  Chief  of  Staff,  with  a 
long  string  of  well-mounted  aides,  many  of  whom  took  part  in  the 
stirring  events  of  the  war.  They  were  as  follows: 

General  John  B.  Gordon,  General  James  A.  Walker,  General 
William  McComb,  General  George  Moorman,  General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  General  Dabney  H.  Maury,  General  Harry  Heth,  General 
M.  C.  Butler,  General  T.  L.  Rosser,  General  William  H.  Payne, 
General  L.  L.  Lomax,  General  Scott  Shipp,  General  T.  A.  Brander 
and  Staff,  General  D.  A.  Weisiger,  General  George  H.  Stuart,  Dr. 
Stuart  McGuire,  Colonel  William  H.  Palmer,  Colonel  Charles  S. 
Venable,  Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor,  Colonel  Hilary  P.  Jones,  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Carter,  Colonel  Morton  Marye,  Colonel  F.  M.  Boykin, 
Colonel  E.  M.  Henry,  Colonel  F.  M.  Parker,  Colonel  H.  Kyd 
Douglass,  Colonel  L.  D.  Starke,  Colonel  W.  E.  Cutshaw,  Colonel 
John  B.  Cary,  Colonel  J.  P.  Minetree,  Colonel  A.  W.  Starke,  Major 
John  W.  Daniel,  Major  R.  Taylor  Scott,  Major  J.  B.  Hill,  Major  W. 
J.  Johnson,  Major  W.  W.  Parker,  Major  A.  W.  Garber,  Captain 
Thomas  Tabb,  Captain  John  Cussons,  Captain  E.  J.  Levy,  Captain 
Charles  U.  Williams,  Captain  J.  W.  Pegram,  Mr.  John  Chamblin, 
Mr.  H.  Clay  Chamblin,  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Todd,  Major  N.  V.  Randolph,  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Mr.  William 
H.  Curtis,  Rev.  Frank  Stringfellow,  Mr.  W.  J.  Binford,  Mr.  L.  B. 
Vaughan,  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Mr.  Joseph  Bryan,  Mr.  Carlton 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Bosher,  Mr.  C.  V.  Meredith,  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Welsh,  Mr.  Norvell  Ryland,  Colonel  W.  P.  Smith,  Colonel  Charles  P. 
Bigger,  Mr.  E.  D.  Starke,  Mr.  R.  S.  M.  Valentine,  Mr.  Beverly  T. 
Crump,  Colonel  Tazewell  Ellett,  Mr.  W.  T.  Hancock,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Brown,  Mr.  F.  H.  Habliston,  Mr.  W.  C.  Preston,  Mr.  Meade  Has- 
kins,  Mr.  John  S.  Ellett,  Judge  H.  W.  Flournoy,  Mr.  J.  C.  Roy, 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Myers,  Mr.  W.  J.  Westwood,  Mr.  E.  A.  Saunders, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Elliot,  Mr.  A.  J.  Vaughan,  Mr.  T.  Wiley  Davis,  Mr. 
James  T.  Gray,  Mr.  Philip  O'Neil,  Mr.  R.  F.  Cook,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Pemberton,  Mr.  W.  T.  Carrington,  Mr.  David  Wilson,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Roberts,  Major  E.  T.  D.  Myers,  Mr.  John  A.  Curtis,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Clarke,  Major  Clay  Drewry,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Dickerson,  Captain  An- 
drew Pizzini,  Mr.  Lewis  D.  Crenshaw,  Mr.  James  T.  Ferriter,  Mr. 
B.  H.  Berry,  Mr.  Sig.  M.  Goodman,  Mr.  R.  T.  Briggs,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Ellett,  Mr.  James  B.  Pace,  Mr.  R.  E.  Glover,  Mr.  R.  H.  Boykin, 
Mr.  L.  Z.  Morris,  Captain  J.  W.  Talley,  Mr.  Edgar  Fergusson,  Mr. 
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F.  H.  McGuire,  Mr.  W.  Benjamin  Palmer,  Mr.  R.  H.  Harwood, 
Mr.  Joseph  Fourqurean,  Mr.  Virginius  Newton,  Captain  John  H. 
I'.irker,  General  R.  L.  Page,  Colonel  G.  Percy  Hawes,  Colonel  W. 
Miles  Gary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Crump,  Dr.  C.  W.  P.  Brock,  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Alexander  Cameron,  Mr.  Polk  Miller,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Harman,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  P.  George,  Mr.  Eppa  Hunton,  Jr.,  Mr.  Daniel 
M.  Lee,  Captain  W.  H.  Parker,  Captain  W.  C.  Whittle,  Captain 
John  T.  Mason,  Colonel  W.  R.  Lyman,  Mr.  William  Ryan,  Mr. 
John  Rutherford,  Mr.  Philip  Haxall,  Mr.  Landon  Cabell,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Boiling,  Mr.  Blair  Boiling,  Mr.  Thomas  Boiling,  Mr.  Charles 
Boiling,  Mr.  Lightfoot  Wormley,  Mr.  Reid  Hobson,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Langhorne,  Mr.  Randolph  Tatum. 

GOVERNOR,  STAFF   AND    ESCORT. 

The  cadet-band  and  corps  from  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  at  Blacksburg,  were  just  behind  General  Lee's 
staff.  This  is  another  fine  body  of  young  soldier  students,  and  even 
outnumbered  the  corps  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Colonel 
J.  A.  Harman  commanded  the  Blacksburg  lads,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly an  imposing  body  of  cadets.  They  drilled  with  precision,  and 
manifested  skill  in  both  the  manual  and  the  field  movements.  The 
four  companies  from  this  school  were  officered  as  follows: 

Battery  E — Captain  A.  H.  Apperson  and  Lieutenants  Ellett  and 
Stewart. 

Company  A — Captain  L.  W.  Gerald  and  Lieutenants  Roop  and 
Wheeler. 

Company  C — Captain  S.  N.  Lovenstein  and  Lieutenants  Eskridge 
and  Carper. 

Company  B — Captain  C.  J.  Richardson  and  Lieutenants  Gormley 
and  Strouss. 

The  cadets  were  the  special  escort  to  Governor  O'Ferrall,  who, 
with  his  staff,  came  just  in  their  rear.  His  Excellency  is  a  typical 
cavalryman,  and  was  well  mounted.  He  and  his  staff  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  throughout  the  parade. 

THE   VIRGINIA    MILITIA. 

Following  the  cadets  came  the  militia,  under  command  of  Colonel 
William  Nalle.  The  Third  Regiment  Infantry,  Virginia  Volunteers, 
had  the  right.  This  body  of  soldiers  was  under  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Granville  Gaines.  It  comprised  the  following  com- 
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panics:  Company  A,  The  Danville  Grays,  Captain  J.  Paul  Taylor 
and  Lieutenants  Perkinson  and  Conway  ;  thirty-eight  men  in  line. 

Company  F,  the  Alexandria  Light  Infantry,  Captain  George  A. 
Mushbach  and  Lieutenant  A.  Bryan;  ninety-four  men  in  line,  includ- 
ing the  drum-corps. 

Company  E,  the  Lynchburg  Home  Guard,  Captain  Frank  Scruggs 
and  Lieutenants  Seaberry  and  Faulkner ;  forty  men. 

Company  C,  the  Farmville  Guard,  Captain  }.  R.  Martin  and  Lieu- 
tenants Elam  and  Allen  ;  forty-one  men. 

Company  G,  of  Petersburg,  Captain  T.  F.  Heath  and  Lieutenants 
Weddell  and  Barnes ;  twenty-eight  men. 

The  First  Regiment  occupied  the  next  position  in  line.  Colonel 
Henry  C.  Jones  and  staff  were  at  its  head.  Preceded  by  the  Regi- 
mental Band,  led  by  Professor  A.  J.  Leiss,  this  well-known  organi- 
zation participated  in  the  parade  in  the  following  order: 

Drum -corps  of  twenty-one  pieces,  under  Sergeant  Edwards. 

Company  A,  Richmond  Grays,  Captain  C.  Gray  Bossieux,  Lieu- 
tenants Goode  and  Jeter;  32  men. 

Company  B,  Walker  Light  Guard,  Captain  Frank  W.  Cunningham, 
and  Lieutenants  Haverty,  Russell,  and  Hinchman ;  40  men. 

Company  D,  Old  Dominion  Guards,  Captain  Charles  Gasser,  and 
Lieutenants  Crawford  and  Stringer ;  55  men. 

Company  C,  Guard  of  the  Commonwealth,  Captain  George  B. 
Shackelford,  and  Lieutenants  Halstead  and  Morris;  40  men. 

Company  F,  Captain  George  Wayne  Anderson,  and  Lieutenants 
Mills  and  Paynter ;  56  men. 

TWO    REGIMENTS   COMBINE. 

The  third  section  of  the  infantry  was  occupied  by  a  special  forma- 
tion from  the  Second  and  Fourth  regiments  of  this  State  and  some 
of  the  visiting  troops. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Pole  was  in  command  of  this  regiment,  which 
was  made  up  as  follows: 

Company  D,  Monticello  Guard,  Captain  J.  S.  Keller,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Wingfield  and  Conlon;  40  men. 

Company  D,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  Captain  G.  W.  Hope. 

Company  G,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
B.  P.  Hatcher. 

Company  H,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Captain  G. 
E.  Morrison. 
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The  Roanoke  Machine- Works'  Guard,  Captain  N.  P.  Perkins, 
and  Lieutenants  Howell,  Taylor  and  Wood;  64  men  in  line,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  Roanoke  Drum  Corps  of  20,  under  Drum -Major 
S.  Walthall. 

Company  I,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment. 

Company  A,  the  Butler  Guard,  of  Greenville,  S.  C. ,  Captain  P. 
A.  Mooney,  and  Lieutenants  Richardson,  Hope,  and  Earle;  35 
men  in  line. 

The  Greenville  Guard,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Captain  W.  P.  Conyers 
and  Lieutenants  Bond  and  Furman;  27  men. 

Company  G,  First  North  Carolina  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain J.  F.  Thomas;  32  men  in  line. 

Behind  these  troops  came  the  special  battalions.  That  of  the 
Richmond  Light  Infantry  Blues  was  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Sol  Cutchins.  The  newly-formed  company  B,  appeared  in  public 
parade  for  the  first  time.  The  Blues  made  a  splendid  showing. 
They  turned  out  more  than  a  hundred  men  all  told.  Major  Cutchins 
had  on  his  staff  Lieutenants  Rose  and  Steel,  Sergeant- Major  Hazen, 
and  Commissary-Sergeant  Glazebrook. 

The  soldier  lads  of  this  pet  military  organization  wore  their  bright 
fatigue  uniform  and  white  duck  trousers,  and  in  appearace  were  not 
unlike  the  Blacksburg  cadets,  except  for  a  slight  difference  in  the 
ages  of  the  members  of  the  two  organizations. 

Company  A  was  commanded  by  Captain  Clarence  Wyatt,  Lieu- 
tenants Woon  and  Cheatwood  assisted  him.  Company  B  was  cap- 
tained by  George  Ainslie,  who  was  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Pegram 
and  Shafer. 

The  special  battalion  commanded  by  Captain  John  W.  Happer,  of 
Portsmouth,  was  composed  of  the  Portsmouth  Rifles,  the  Junior 
Rifles,  of  the  same  city,  and  the  Virginia  Zouaves,  of  Lynchburg. 

The  Portsmouth  Rifles  were  headed  by  their  Drum  Corps  of  six- 
teen, under  Drum-Major  J.  T.  Lawrence.  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Owens 
was  in  command,  and  Lieutenant  John  W.  Leigh  was  also  along. 
There  were  forty- four  men  in  line. 

The  Junior  Rifles,  one  of  the  most  attractive  bodies  in  the  line, 
was  officered  by  Captain  M.  R.  Hudgins  and  Lieutenants  Maupin 
and  Mooner.  This  company  brought  along  thirty-six  men. 

The  Virginia  Zouaves,  of  Lynchburg,  Captain  R.  E.  Craighill 
and  Lieutenants  Connell  and  Lynn,  had  thirty-four  men  in  line. 

A  good  showing  was  made  by  the  Portsmouth  Grays,  commanded 
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by  Captain  J.  P.  Wilson.  His  lieutenants  were  Messrs.  A.  B.  Peed 
and  R.  R.  Wilson. 

The  Norfolk  band,  which  comprised  about  twenty-five  pieces,  fur- 
nished splendid  music  throughout  the  parade.  It  preceded  the  artil- 
lery. Major  Simons  and  his  happy  cannoneers  attracted  much 
admiration,  and  were  the  cause  of  much  cheering  as  they  moved 
through  the  crowded  streets.  There  were  four  batteries  in  line, 
although  the  Richmond  Howitzers  were  the  only  organization 
mounted  upon  caissons.  Major  Simons  had  as  his  staff  Captain  E. 
M.  Crutchfield,  Captain  James-  E.  Phillips,  Captain  William  I.  Har- 
vey, Jr.,  Lieutenants  T.  M.  Wortham  and  R.  L.  Van  de  Venter, 
and  Sergeants  Hugh  Denoon,  E.  S.  Kellam,  Leroy  D.  Grant,  and 
Harry  Cole. 

The  batteries  in  line  were: 

Battery  D,  Norfolk,  Captain  M.  C.  Keeling,  forty-one  men. 

Battery  D,  of  Lynchburg,  Lieutenant  John  A.  Davis  commanding, 
twenty-five  men. 

Battery  C,  of  Portsmouth,  Captain  C.  R.  Warren,  forty-five  men. 

Battery  A,  Richmond  Howitzers,  Captain  John  A.  Hutcheson, 
sixty-five  men. 

Rev.  Dr.  Landrum,  chaplain  of  the  Richmond  Howitzers,  rode 
at  their  head. 

Following  the  artillery  were  the  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  J.  Euker,  who  had  as  his  staff  Major  W.  D.  Turner,  Captain 
J.  Y.  Downman,  Captain  E.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Captain  Stewart  McGuire, 
Captain  H.  C.  Hubbell.  Major  Branch  commanded  the  squadron, 
which  was  formed  as  follows: 

Troop  A,  Stuart  Horse  Guard,  Captain  E.  J.  Euker,  forty  men  in 
line. 

Troop  F,  Chesterfield,  Captain  I.  C.  Winston,  twenty-eight  men 
in  line. 

Troop  H,  Henrico,  Lieutenant  George  D.  Carter  in  command, 
twenty  eight  men  in  line. 

Troop  K,  Albemarle,  Captain  Nelson,  twenty  men  in  line. 

Just  at  this  place  in  the  column  were  the  carriages  containing  the 
orator,  poet,  minister,  &c.,  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Association,  distinguished  guests,  city  officials,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council. 
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HAMPTON    AND   THE    VETS. 

The  white  head  of  General  Wade  Hampton,  the  South  Carolina 
chieftain,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  the  veterans'  column,  was  but 
the  signal  for  outbursts  of  applause  every  few  minutes.  He  was  not 
less  soldierly  in  appearance  than  any  one  in  the  procession.  Gene- 
ral Hampton's  staff  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
General  William  B.  Talliaferro,  General  D.  M.  Sorrel,  Colonel  R. 
L.  Maury.  Captain  George  J.  Rogers,  H.  R.  Pollard,  General  E. 
M.  Law,  Colonel  Archer  Anderson,  Major  William  Munford,  H.  H. 
Marks  and  R.  H.  Harwood.  Each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
division  carried  strips  of  palmetto. 

The  Marylanders,  with  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson  at  the  front, 
and  with  their  remarkable  battle-flags,  attracted  much  attention. 
They  were  preceded  by  the  Maryland  Veterans'  Band,  one  of  the 
finest  musical  organizations  in  the  country. 

The  Virginia  veterans  marched  with  nimble  step  to  the  martial 
strains  of  the  renowned  Stonewall  Brigade  Band,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  J.  M.  Brereton,  formerly  of  this  city.  The 
musicians  were  clad  in  their  beautiful  new  uniforms  of  blue  and 
white,  and  never  made  a  more  pleasing  appearance. 

Colonel  Hugh  R.  Smith  commanded  the  veterans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia.  He  had  as  his  chief  of  staff  Captain  Thomas 
Ellett,  and  his  aides  were  General  T.  S.  Garnett,  General  Micajah 
Woods,  Charles  G.  Elliott,  Joseph  V.  Bidgood,  and  Dr.  R.  G. 
Crouch. 

The  First  Brigade  was  under  the  charge  of  First  Lieutenant  Grand 
Commander  C.  W.  Murdaugh,  with  Colonel  John  Murphy  as  aide. 
It  comprised  the  following  camps  and  bands : 

R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  E.  Leslie  Spence  commanding;  250  men. 

The  Social  Home  Band,  of  Richmond. 

Maury  Camp,  of  Fredericksburg,  T.  F.  Proctor  commanding; 
thirty  men. 

Stonewall  Camp,  Portsmouth,  James  Turner  commanding;  thirty- 
five  men. 

Lee  Camp,  Alexandria. 

Band  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Regiment;  twenty  pieces. 

Pickett- Buchanan  Camp,  Washington  Taylor  commanding  ;  100 
men. 

John  Bowie  Strange  Camp,  Charlottesville,  Captain  Garnett  com- 
manding; 150  in  line. 
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Pierre-Gibson  Camp,  Culpeper,  D.  J.  Kyle  commanding;  seventy- 
seven  men. 

Magruder-Ewell  Camp,  Williamsburg,  J.  D.  Moncure  command- 
ing; forty  men. 

A.  P.  Hill  Camp  Drum-Corps,  T.  Tence  drum-major. 

A.  P.  Hill  Camp,  Petersburg,  W.  Gordon  McCabe  commanding  ; 
125  men. 

Page  Puller  Camp,  Gloucester,  R.  N.  Page  commanding;  forty 
men. 

Niemeyer-Shaw  Camp,  Berkeley,  D.  A.  Sawyer  commanding ; 
forty  men. 

Lee-Jackson  Camp,  Lexington,  William  T.  Poague  commanding; 
twenty-five  men. 

Charles  Fisher  Camp,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  T.  B.  Beall  commanding; 
fifty  men. 

PALMETTO   VETS. 

The  veterans  of  the  Survivors'  Association  of  South  Carolina 
were  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  ten  cadets  from  the  South  Car- 
olina Military  Institute,  under  command  of  Captain  Lipsey.  Each 
member  of  the  Palmetto  State  delegation  carried  a  brach  of  palmetto. 

The  Howitzer  veterans,  abouty  60  strong,  were  close  behind 
the  South  Carolinians.  The  old  cannoners  were  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Charles  L.  Todd,  of  this  city.  The  banner  of  the  Howitzer 
Association,  a  beautiful  design  upon  blue  silk,  was  carried  by  Rev. 
William  M.  Dame,  of  Maryland,  and  Messrs.  James  T.  Gray  and 
Thomas  Booker,  of  this  city. 

Sturdivant's  and  Parker's  Batteries  were  well  represented  in  the 
procession.  The  veterans  of  these  organizations  were  commanded 
by  Captains  W.  H.  Weisiger  and  J.  Thompson  Brown  respectively. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  Association,  of  Washington,  headed  by  a 
drum-corps  of  fifteen,  and  in  command  of  Major  R.  W.  Hunter,  fol- 
lowed, and  were  in  turn  succeeded  by  Pickett  Camp,  of  this  city, 
with  325  men  in  line.  Colonel  R.  N.  Northen,  commander  of  the 
last-named  organization  was  proud  of  the  splendid  turnout  his  camp 
made. 

"F"  Company  Association  of  Veterans  was  also  in  line  under 
the  command  of  Vice-President  Maxwell  T.  Clarke,  the  march  be- 
ing beyond  the  strength  of  the  maimed  President,  Charles  R. 
Skinker. 
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SONS   OF    VETERANS. 

Bowering's  Band,  of  Fredericksburg,  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Bowering,  was  in  the  procession,  with  twenty-eight  pieces.  It 
preceded  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  who  were  under  Colonel  Thomas  P. 
Pollard.  Colonel  Pollard's  staff  consisted  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Lang- 
home  and  Horace  Burnham. 

R.  S.  Chew  Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans,  of  Fredericksburg,  com- 
manded by  F.  H.  Revere,  was  the  first  body  of  this  character  in 
the  column.  This  camp  was  organized  April  3oth  last,  yet  it  ap- 
peared in  line  yesterday  with  more  than  thirty  men,  all  clad  in  bright 
new  uniforms  of  Confederate  gray. 

The  Christoforo  Colombo  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Shops' 
Band  added  to  the  music  of  the  day.  They  were  stationed  in  this 
division,  the  latter  preceding  Syracuse  Division,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
which  was  officered  by  Captain  A.  L.  Lucas  and  Lieutenants 
Baughan  and  Canepa. 

The  Union  Democratic  Scouts,  Captain  Billy  Cullingworth's  pets, 
were  in  line  in  full  Zouave  uniform.  Captain  W.  H.  Barnett  had 
charge  of  the  Zouaves  and  "General"  Schastepool  rode  horseback 
in  front  of  the  line. 

Following  the  civic  organizations  were  the  ladies  of  the  Hollywood 
Memorial  Association,  and  the  "Juniors,"  and  those  of  the  Oak- 
wood  and  Hebrew  Memorial  Associations,  and  the  Ladies'  Auxil- 
iaries of  Lee  and  Pickett  Camps  in  carriages. 

THE    LINE   OF    MARCH. 

The  procession  moved  up  Broad  street  to  First,  through  First  to 
Franklin,  down  Franklin  to  Fifth,  down  Fifth  to  Main,  down  Main 
to  Nineteenth,  up  Nineteenth  to  Broad,  up  Broad  to  Twenty-eighth, 
down  Twenty-eighth  to  Franklin,  up  Franklin  to  Twenty-ninth, 
down  Twenty-ninth  to  the  monument. 

At  Twenty-ninth  street  the  children  dropped  out  of  the  line  in 
order  to  give  their  place  to  the  veterans.  Upon  arriving  on  the 
grounds  the  troops  were  stationed  west  of  the  shaft,  on  Main  street. 

Although  the  lowering  clouds,  which  were  growing  more  ominous 
every  moment,  caused  many  persons,  thousands,  perhaps,  to  return 
to  their  homes  after  viewing  the  parade  on  either  Broad  or  Main 
street,  there  was  no  lack  of  people  on  Libby  Hill  when  the  head  of 
the  procession  reached  that  beautiful  spot. 

There  were  not   many  people  on  the  grand  stand,  a  majority  of 
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the  tickets  for  which  were  held  by  those  in  the  procession,  but  the 
streets,  the  park,  walkways,  the  porches,  windows  and  yards  of  the 
residences  fronting  on  the  park  were  crowded.  The  decorations  in 
the  neighborhood  were  quite  elaborate,  and  the  community  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  Everybody  was  light- 
hearted,  buoyant  and  enthusiastic. 

Refreshments  were  being  served  at  the  old  Carrington  house  and 
on  several  of  the  street  corners  near  by,  thoughtful  citizens  had 
placed  barrels  of  ice-water  on  the  pavement  with  plenty  of  dippers 
and  cups  from  which  to  drink,  and  the  doors  of  most  of  those  living 
on  the  streets  bordering  the  park  were  thrown  open  to  their  friends. 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Richardson,  W.  T.  Hancock  and  others  liberally 
kept  open-house,  and  their  hospitable  homes  were  continually 
thronged. 

Richmond  never  had  a  big  celebration  for  which  the  preparations 
were  more  complete.  Every  detail  seemed  to  have  been  carefully 
arranged. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  grand  stand  was  constructed  was  as  near 
perfect  as  possible.  There  was  a  special  section  in  front  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  representatives  of  the  press.  Next  to  this  was  the 
speakers'  stand,  decorated  and  covered  with  bunting,  flags,  shields 
and  other  Confederate  emblems,  and  back  of  this  was  the  large 
space  for  special  guests.  There  were  several  broad  entrances  to 
this,  and  each  was  guarded  by  police  and  members  of  the  committee 
to  see  that  there  was  no  rush  and  that  only  those  who  held  tickets 
were  admitted. 

The  stand  did  not  fill  up  rapidly.  People  were  anxious  to  get  on 
there  at  first,  but  when  rain  begun  to  fall  rather  steadily  the  press 
for  admittance  ceased.  General  Lee  and  staff,  Governor  O'Ferrall 
and  staff,  the  officers  of  the  Monument  Association,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  unveiling  occupied  seats  in  and  near  the  speakers' 
division  of  the  platform.  The  other  front  rows  of  seats  were  set 
apart  for  the  ladies  of  the  memorial  bazaar  and  the  memorial  asso- 
ciations, but  when  their  carriages  arrived  there  was  such  a  steady 
downpour  that  most  of  them  remained  in  the  vehicles.  It  was  well 
that  they  did,  as  very  few  persons  back  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  exercises  could  hear  anything  that  was  said. 

PROMINENT   PEOPLE. 

Among  those  on  the  stand  were  General  Fitz  Lee,  General  Wil- 
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Ham  H.  Payne,  General  Thomas  L.  Rosser,  General  W.  McComb, 
General  J.  H.  Lane,  General  George  H.  Steuart,  General  James  L. 
Walker,  Governor  Charles  T.  O'Ferrall  and  staff,  Colonels  Cowardin, 
Boykin,  Pleasants,  Wingo.  Harwood,  Colonel  J.  K.  Edmunds,  of 
Lexington,  who  commanded  the  old  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  in  the 
Stonewall  Brigade;  Captain  John  Cussons,  who  was  one  of  "Marse 
Bob's"  most  valued  scouts;  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  Professor 
Edmund  Harrison,  of  Richmond  College;  Rev.  G.  T.  Gray,  of 
Blacksburg,  chaplain  of  the  cadet  corps  of  that  place  ;  Major  J.  W. 
Stall,  of  Blacksburg ;  Lieutenant  J.  P.  George,  of  the  Fourth  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry  ;  Captain  W.  H.  Parker,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  navy-yard  at  Richmond  during  the  war;  Colonel  L.  D.  Starke, 
who  commanded  at  one  time  the  Third  North  Carolina  Infantry; 
Captain  A.  F.  Bagby,  of  King  and  Queen,  who  had  charge  of  a 
battery  at  the  battle  of  the  Crater;  Colonel  Dudley  Evans,  who 
commanded  the  Twentieth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  his  wife;  William 
Taylor,  Esq.,  one  of  Richmond's  oldest  citizens,  who  has  passed 
four  score  and  four;  Colonel  B.  Holt,  of  Sussex,  who  entered  the 
war  as  captain  of  the  Memphis  Southern  Guards;  Rev.  Jabez  Hall, 
pastor  of  the  Seventh-Street  Christian  church;  Rev.  J.  C.  Hiden, 
pastor  of  Grove-Avenue  Baptist  church  ;  Colonel  John  B.  Cary,  Hon. 
J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Dr.  William  H.  Shields,  of  Williamsburg,  and 
others.  Among  the  ladies  were  Mrs.  Charles  T.  O'Ferrall,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Wingo,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Boykin,  Miss  Nellie  Parker,  Mrs.  C. 
O'B.  Cowardin,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Burton,  Miss  Hancock;  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Bagby,  of  King  and  Queen ;  Miss  Lizzie  Jones,  Miss  Beltie  Broad- 
dus,  Mrs.  Vaughan  Webster,  Miss  Mary  Ellett,  Mrs.  G.  Percy 
Hawes,  Mrs.  John  S.  Ellett,  Miss  Lee  Robinson,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Robin- 
son, Mrs.  David  C.  Richardson,  Miss  Willie  Thomas,  Miss  May 
Williams,  Mrs.  William  H.  Williams,  Mrs.  David  A.  Brown,  and 
others. 

The  following  members  of  the  Monument  Association  had  charge 
of  the  stand:  W.  J.  Westwood,  T.  Wiley  Davis,  Thomas  O'Neil, 
B.  F.  Cook,  F.  D.  Elliott,  E.  A.  Saunders,  A.  J.  Vaughan,  R.  T. 
Pemberton,  David  Wilson,  B.  B.  Roberts,  James  T.  Gray  and  John 
H.  Frischkorn. 

EXERCISES    DURING   THE    RAIN. 

While  the  falling  rain  made  it  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  either 
stand  or  sit  through  the  ceremonies,  it  neither  drove  any  great  num- 
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her  away  nor  seriously  interfered  with  carrying  out  the  programme 
of  exercises. 

When  it  was  determined  to  proceed  with  the  exercises  despite  the 
weather,  Hon.  D.  C.  Richardson  opened  them  without  delay,  and 
received  therefor  the  thanks  of  the  waiting  people.  It  was  twenty- 
seven  minutes  after  4  o'clock  when  President  Richardson  called  the 
audience  to  order  and  said  :  "  Let  us  begin  these  exercises  by  re- 
turning thanks  to  God  for  all  His  blessings,  and  invoke  a  continuance 
of  his  mercies.  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  will  now  lead  us  in  prayer." 

As  the  distinguished  divine,  whose  face  and  voice  are  both  famil- 
iar throughout  the  South,  advanced  to  the  front  with  hand  uplifted, 
every  head  was  uncovered,  and  there  was  good  order. 

DR.    HOGE'S    PRAYER. 

Dr.  Hoge's  prayer  was  as  follows: 

Almighty  God,  we  inaugurate  this  impressive  service  with  the  rev- 
erential and  adoring  homage  which  we  pay  to  Thee,  the  greatest 
and  best  of  beings,  the  high  and  mighty  ruler  of  the  Universe,  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  evermore. 

From  this  hushed  and  silent  throng  may  there  arise,  as  from  one 
heart,  the  devout  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence  on  Thee  for 
all  that  exalts  and  ennobles  life;  for  all  that  can  give  sacredness  to 
this  solemnity ;  for  all  that  can  fill  the  future  with  glad  and  grateful 
recollections  of  this  day,  consecrated  to  all  that  can  give  inspiration 
to  the  purest  and  sublimest  patriotism. 

We  come  to  thank  God  for  the  illustrious  commanders,  whose 
knightly  valor  and  supreme  devotion  to  duty  won  for  them  unfading 
renown.  We  come  to  crown  with  the  same  laurels  the  patriotic 
private  in  the  ranks,  to  whose  splendid  courage  our  great  leaders 
ascribed,  under  God,  all  their  success,  and  without  whose  heroic  aid 
no  commander  could  have  won  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Pantheon  of  our  Confederate  glory. 

They  lie  in  lowly  graves,  and  the  cause  to  which  they  gave 
their  lives  is  lost,  but  above  their  dust  uprises  this  enduring  column 
to  testify  that  their  memories  are  not  lost,  and  high  above  these  lofty 
hills  it  towers  to  tell  the  coming  ages  our  love  for  the  private  soldier, 
who  fell  in  defence  of  constitutional  liberty  on  the  land,  and  for  the 
gallant  sailor,  who  fringed  his  country's  flag  with  glory  on  the  sea  ! 

We  rear  this  shaft  of  stone;  we  unroll  the  historic  pages;  each 
shall  be  the  guardian  of  our  Confederate's  story.  We  print  on 
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the  page,  we  carve  it  on  the  column  in  letters  imperishable  and  lumi- 
nous evermore. 

Great  God,  author  of  peace,  and  lover  of  concord,  we  would  rear 
no  monument  to  perpetuate  resentment,  or  unavailing  regret,  or 
unfraternal  discord,  but  we  would  proclaim  to  the  world  that  only  as 
we  maintain,  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  States,  can  we  perpetuate  an 
indestructible  union  of  the  States-— a  union  founded  on  justice,  con- 
stitutional law,  and  fraternal  affection. 

O,  Thou,  who  art  full  of  pity  for  the  bereaved,  remember  us  in 
our  freshly-awakened  sorrow,  as  we  pay  this  last  sad  tribute  to  our 
sons,  who  left  our  homes  to  return  no  more,  and  who  died  in  defence 
of  all  that  was  to  them  most  dear,  committing  their  souls  to  God, 
and  their  memories  to  us  who  survive  them.  God  helping  us,  we 
will  be  faithful  to  the  sacred  trust;  we  will  enshrine  them  anew  in  our 
hearts;  we  will  celebrate  their  deeds  in  sweetest  songs,  as  long  as 
winds  blow  and  waters  flow,  as  long  as  virtue  and  valor  enkindle 
admiration  in  all  magnanimous  souls. 

O,  Thou  who  has  taught  us  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice, 
and  to  weep  with  those  who  weep,  our  Commonwealth  erects  this 
monument,  not  for  herself  alone,  but  for  all  her  sister  States,  whose 
gallant  sons  together  locked  their  shields  and  together  fell  on  the 
bloody  front  of  battle.  Beneath  the  same  soil  there  commingled 
ashes  rest;  beneath  the  same  sky,  bending  over  them  like  the  hollow 
of  Thy  guardian  hand  they  repose.  With  a  veneration  too  high  for 
words,  with  a  tenderness  too  deep  for  tears,  we  consecrate  this  pillar 
to  our  unending  love  and  to  their  eternal  fame. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
Blessed  be  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  let  all  the 
people  say,  Amen. 

THE   POET   PRESENTED. 

*. 

There  was  a  hearty  "  amen  "  as  Dr.  Hoge  concluded  the  invoca- 
tion. Mr.  Richardson  then  presented  the  poet  of  the  occasion,  Mr. 
Armistead  C.  Gordon,  of  Staunton,  and  in  so  doing,  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  heroic  ages  of  the  past  their  bards  have  sung  of  conflicts 
fierce,  of  dauntless  courage  and  heroic  deeds,  of  hate,  revenge  and 
cruel  deeds  of  blood. 

And  in  our  dear  Southland — in  days  heroic  as  of  old — when  war 
brought  death  and  sorrow  to  our  homes,  and  tears  and  blood  com- 
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mingling  flowed  a  rich  libation  to  our  country's  cause — our  bards 
have  sung. 

But  not  revenge  nor  hate  has  been  their  theme.  They  tell  of 
honor,  freedom,  love  of  home ;  and  of  the  motives  which  inspired 
the  heart  and  nerved  the  patriot's  arm  to  strike  for  country  and  for 
God. 

They  tell  of  him  who  heeded  not  ambition's  call,  and  spurned  the 
rank  a  patriot  could  not  wear.  Of  Lee,  the  peerless,  who  made 
duty's  star  his  guide  through  life  to  an  immortal  fame.  They  tell 
how  Stonewall  Jackson's  star  arose  a  blazing  meteor  in  the  track  of 
war,  and  dying,  left  a  radiance  which  will  shine  when  other  stars  have 
sunk  from  human  sight. 

And  still  of  others  they  have  sung.  Of  generals  high  in  rank, 
who  wore  the  honors  they  had  won  on  many  a  field  with  credit  to 
themselves,  their  country,  and  their  race. 

AN    INSPIRING    THEME. 

But  now  another  theme  inspires  the  song.  Lowly  it  may  be,  but 
it  awakes  the  soul  to  patriotic  pride,  to  love  and  tears.  The  private 
soldier!  He  who  heard  the  call  his  State  had  made  to  fight  in 
freedom's  cause.  Who  left  his  home  and  all  his  loved  ones  there, 
with  laughter  on  his  lip,  but  with  a  tear-dimmed  eye.  Who  on  the 
march,  in  heat  and  cold  of  summer  sun  and  wintry  blast,  still  trod 
the  path  of  duty  with  unfaltering  feet — who  barefoot,  ragged,  starv- 
ing, stood  true  to  his  country,  firm  in  freedom's  cause.  These  pri- 
vates in  the  ranks  !  These  famished  men !  But  see  them  when  the 
day  of  conflict  comes !  With  maddening  yell  they  spring  upon  the 
foe,  and  wave  their  flag  in  triumph  o'er  the  field,  or  sleep  there  with 
the  slain. 

This  is  the  theme  to-day.  One  bard  is  missing  from  this  mighty 
throng.  'Tis  he  whose  voice  is  sweetest  of  them  all;  who  tuned  his 
harp  to  melancholy  dirge,  and  sang  of  freedom  and  our  "deathless 
dead." 

The  poet-priest !  His  harp  is  laid  aside ;  his  voice  is  hushed  ;  his 
stainless  soul  has  flown  up  to  his  God,  and  with  the  seraph  choir  he 
joins  the  anthem  of  redeeming  love. 

The  poet's  dead  ;  but  when  his  soul  took  flight  another  caught  his 
mantle  when  it  fell;  and  Gordon  now  takes  up  the  harp  and  sings 
harmonious  with  the  inspiring  theme. 
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MR.  GORDON'S  POEM. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  a  man  of  splendid  appearance,  and  has  a  resonant, 
pleasant  voice.  His  poem  is  a  gem,  and  was  recited  with  fine  effect. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"  Gladly  we  should  rest  ever,  and  had  we  won  Freedom : 
We  have  lost  and  very  gladly  rest." 

"  Weigh  not  their  worth  by  the  balance  of  battle.  These  have  glorified 
their  cause  by  the  record  of  noble  sacrifice,  the  simple  manhood  of  their 
lives,  the  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  and  the  heroism  of  death.  May 
such  fidelity  and  patriotism  endure  forever." 


I. 
Since  that  spring  morning  when  the  first  dread  gun 

Boomed  o'er  the  harbor  of  the  seaport  town, 
Fired  by  Virginia's  lion-hearted  son 

Who  would  not  live  to  see  his  flag  go  down, 
Long  years  have  passed  away, — 
Youth's  gold  hath  turned  to  gray; 
The  old  men  fade  and  die;  the  voung  age  day  by  day. 

II. 
But  ere  pale  Death  shall  stand  with  equal  feet 

Hard  by  each  door — the  door  of  old  or  young, — 
That  glory  can  be  wrested  from  defeat, 
Let  an  "  lo  Triumphe  !"  here  be  sung, 
Yielding  the  meed  of  praise, — 
Of  laurels  and  green  bays — 
To  young  and  old  alike  who  fought  in  those  lost  days. 

III. 
Brighter  than  any  born  of  time  or  fate — 

More  beautiful  than  e'er  beheld  of  men — 
Fronting  the  nations  stood  the  fair  young  State  ; 
And  "  Rebel  "  was  the  splendid  badge  again 
Worn  by  the  sons  of  those 
Whom  Freedom's  feudal  foes 
Had  learned  to  bow  before  when  Washington  arose. 

IV. 
They  gathered  around  her  beautiful  bright  form 

With  glittering  bayonets  fixed  to  ready  guns, 
Stirred  by  that  passion  Liberty  keeps  warm 
In  every  pulse  of  all  her  patriot  sons, 
Offering  upon  her  shrine 
The  sacrifice  divine 
Of  Love;  and  each  man  swore  "  Her  holy  cause  is  mine !" 
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V. 
Her  cause  was  their's  and  Freedom's.     For  such  cause 

Men  have  died  gladly  since  that  ancient  day 
When  the  Three  Hundred  gave  a  Myriad  pause 
For  Grecian  freedom  at  Thermopylae  ; 
These  drew  the  Spartan  sword  ; 
These  knew  the  Spartan  word  : 
''  With  it,  or  on  it !"    These  the  Spartan  spirit  stirred. 

VI. 
On  the  most  glowing  page  of  human  story 

Are  writ  in  lines  of  light  their  deathless  names. 
Our  heritage  is  their  eternal  glory; 

Their  record  of  undying  deeds  is  Fame's : 
The  immemorial  roll 
Of  her  resplendent  scroll 
Their  honor  and  their  valor  shall  extol. 

VII. 
O'er  thai  first  field,  made  red  with  their  first  blood, 

Rang  through  the  tumult  as  a  bugle-call 
His  kingly  voice,  who  royally  bestowed 

On  Jackson's  soldiers  "standing  like  a  wall  " 
The  battle-accolade, 
Knighting  the  great  Brigade 
And  him  who  at  its  head  had  drawn  his  sword  and  prayed. 

VIII. 
Booted  and  spurred,  his  troopers  riding  ever 

Ready  for  the  fierce  fray,  entwined  around 
His  brows  the  laurel  leaves  that  made  forever 

Thenceforth  the  name  of  Stuart  glory-crowned  : 
They  followed  where  he  led  ; 
They  conquered  where  he  bled  ; 
Gladly  had  each  one  died  in  the  lost  leader's  stead. 

IX. 
Can  you  not  hear  booming  across-  the  years 

The  thunderous  echoes  of  young  Pelham's  guns? 
There  went  to  war  than  her  red  cannoneers 

None  higher-hearted  of  the  South's  true  sons; 
Whatever  else  betide, 
Down  the  dim  years  they  ride 
Who  joyous  rode  to  death  as  bridegroom  to  his  bride. 

X. 
Beyond  the  vast  of  time  we  can  descry 

In  memory  the  white  foam  and  the  sweep 
Of  the  great  Ram,  Virginia;  and  on  high 

The  Southern  pennant  fluttering  o'er  the  deep ; 
And  hear  the  sullen  roar 
Of  the  grim  guns  she  bore 
Proclaiming  Freedom's  fight  from  listening  shore  to  shore. 
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XI. 
In  many  a  battle  on  the  wandering  wave 

The  sailors  whom  this  shaft  commemorates. 
Wrote  high  on  Glory's  record  that  the  brave 

Who  fall  for  Freedom  sleep  at  Freedom's  gates ; 
That  after  life  lived  free, 
Life  lost  for  Liberty 
Is  God's  most  gracious  gift  that  hath  been  or  shall  be. 

XII. 
For  Freedom  !  aye !  For  Freedom  !  'Twas  this  hope 

That  sent  the  steady,  steel-tipped  line  of  gray 
Fringed  with  hell's  fires  up  the  steep,  slippery  slope 
Of  Gettysburg,  on  that  most  fateful  day 
That  found  our  pathway  crossed 
By  an  outnumbering  host; — 
That  witnessed  high  hopes  flown ;  that  saw  the  dear  Cause  lost. 

XIII. 
Unfaltering  in  their  grave  fidelity — 

Steadfast  in  purpose  to  the  bitter  end. 
They  closed  thin  ranks,  and  set  brave  eyes  to  see 

And  dauntless  hearts  to  bear  what  Fate  should  send  ; 
Not  looking  vainly  back 
Along  the  traversed  track,— 
But  facing  War's  last  blast,  its  hurricane,  and  wreck. 

XIV. 
When  came  the  bitter  end,  the  bugle  blew 

Its  last  sad  note,  that  brought  the  blinding  tears 
Down  wasted  cheeks  from  eyes  that  only  knew 
Honor  and  Death  through  all  the  weary  years. 
The  long,  hard  fight  was  done; 
Silenced  was  every  gun  ; 
And  what  we  lost,  e'en  now  they  do  not  dream,  who  won. 

XV. 
Let  not  the  worth  of  any  such  be. weighed 

By  battles  balance.     They  who  glorified 
Their  righteous  cause  and  lived,  and  they  who  made 
The  sacrifice  supreme,  in  that  they  died 
To  keep  their  country  free, 
Alike  gave  men  to  see 
What  hero-hearts  were  theirs  who  thus  loved  Liberty  ! 

XVI. 
They  did  their  duty  in  the  leal  fearless  fashion 

Of  antique  knighthood's  flower,  each  man  a  knight, 
Careless  if  Death,  divining  peace  from  passion, 

Whispering  should  greet  them  in  the  roar  of  fight, 
Or  Life  to  ceaseless  pain 
Should  lead  them  forth  again  ; 
Knowing  that  duty  done  is  never  done  in  vain. 
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XVII. 

Time  shall  not  dim  their  memory.    The  web 

The  spider  weaves  may  hang  across  the  mouth 
Of  the  dismantled  cannon,  and  the  ebb 

And  flow  of  erstwhile  battle  in  the  South 
Be  but  the  shadowy  gleam 
Of  a  long-vanished  dream; 
But  ever  over  all  this  shaft  shall  loom  supreme, 

XVIII. 

Silently  telling  in  majestic  beauty 

Through  all  the  years  the  story  of  their  faith, 
Their  love  of  Truth,  of  Freedom,  and  of  Duty — 
Transcendant  Love,  triumphant  over  Death  ! 
Harm  now  can  reach  them  never: 
Their  fame  is  sure  forever 
While  stands  the  sacred  Hill,  or  flows  the  shining  River. 

THE    ORATOR    INTRODUCED. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  to  suspend  several  times  on  account  of  the  hearty 
applause  showered  upon  him,  and  when  he  concluded  the  demon- 
stration was  most  gratifying.  As  soon  as  quiet  was  restored  Mr. 
Richardson  introduced  the  orator — Rev.  R.  C.  Cave — in  these  words: 

Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  have  assembled  on  this  occasion,  more  than  twenty-nine 
years  after  the  last  reverberation  of  the  thunders  of  battle  have  died 
away,  on  this  beautiful  spot  in  our  historic  city,  with  the  arch  of  God's 
mercy  bending  above  us,  surrounded  by  scenes  of  natural  loveliness 
and  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  do  some  measure  of  justice  to  the  heroic 
men  who  suffered  and  gave  their  lives  for  the  land  they  loved  by 
unveiling  this  monument,  which  has  been  erected  to  commemorate 
through  coming  years  the  patriotism,  the  fortitude  and  bravery  of 
the  private  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  Confederacy. 

Veterans  of  the  Confederacy,  all  hail  and  welcome !  We  have 
met  here  to-day  with  emnity  towards  none,  but  with  no  pardon  to 
sue  for  and  no  apologies  to  make  for  our  action  in  the  glorious  past, 
but  we  come  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  do  this  honor  to  the  brave 
men  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  principles  dearer  to  them  than 
life,  who  defended  those  principles  with  such  courage  as  to  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  who,  yielding  only  to  "  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  resources,"  laid  down  their  arms  without  the  stain 
of  dishonor. 
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THE   MONUMENT   MOVEMENT. 

Seven  years  ago  this  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  this  monument.  By  the  generosity  of  our  men  and  aided 
by  the  noble  women  of  the  South,  by  whose  patriotic  efforts  we  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  our  cherished  designs,  we  are  here  to-day  to 
witness  the  fruition  of  our  hopes  by  dedicating  this  monument  to  the 
private  in  the  ranks. 

The  story  of  their  endurance  and  valor  has  often  been  told.  It 
has  been  the  theme  of  the  historian  and  orator  in  other  lands  than 
ours,  and  poets  have  sung  in  lofty  strains  of  their  heroic  deeds. 

That  story  will  be  repeated  to-day.  To  those  who  participated  in 
the  struggle  it  may  cause  a  glow  of  pardonable  pride;  to  all  who 
hear  it  must  give  pleasure  and  gratification;  but  let  the  story  be 
truthfully  told,  that  our  children  and  our  children's  children  may 
learn  the  lesson  of  how  their  sires  loved  honor  better  than  life,  and 
deemed  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  their  country. 

And  who  is  better  fitted  to  recount  the  suffering,  the  sacrifice  and 
valor  of  the  private  soldier  than  the  orator  selected  for  this  occasion? 
When  the  tocsin  first  sounded  the  call  to  arms  he  marched  away  as 
a  private  in  the  ranks.  As  a  private  he  served  with  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry throughout  the  war,  was  twice  wounded  in  the  contest,  and 
only  laid  down  his  arms  after  the  sun  of  the  Confederacy  had  gone 
down  in  refulgent  splendor  behind  the  hills  of  Appomattox. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Rev.  R.  C.  Cave,  once  a  private 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  but  now  a  faithful  soldier  in  the  army  of 
the  King  of  Kings. 

MR.    CAVE'S    BRILLIANT    ORATION. 

He  Makes  a  Noble  Defence  of  the  South  and  Her  Cause. 

In  the  person  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  many  of  those  in  the 
assemblage  recognized  the  former  pastor  of  the  Seventh-Street 
Christian  church,  and  all  were  glad  of  another  opportunity  to  hear 
him.  Mr.  Cave  is  looking  well,  and  was  in  good  voice.  The  rain 
fell  so  heavily  at  times,  however,  that  only  those  very  close  to  and  in 
front  of  him  could  hear  his  remarks. 

At  one  time,  when  the  rain  began  to  literally  pour  down,  the  orator 
stopped,  and  was  about  to  terminate  his  speech,  but  those  around 
him  would  not  hear  to  it,  and  he  had  to  continue.  His  hearing 
audience  was  necessarily  small,  but  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his 
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sentiments,  and  there  was  enthusiastic  applause  and  cheering.  When 
he  finished  his  beautiful  peroration  there  were  loud  shouts  of  appro- 
bation, and  he  was  heartily  congratulated.  Mr.  Cave  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentleman  and  Comrades 

of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  : 

When  I  was  honored  with  the  invitation  to  speak  on  this  occasion 
of  the  valor  and  worth  of  those  in  memory  of  whom  this  monument 
has  been  erected  I  felt  somewhat  as  I  imagine  one  of  old  felt  when, 
contemplating  the  infinite,  he  said:  "  It  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto 
it. "  I  felt  my  inability  to  rise  to  "  the  height  of  this  great  argument,' ' 
and  fitly  eulogize  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. And  yet  I  felt  impelled  to  speak  some  word,  however  weak, 
in  honor  of  those  tried  and  true  men  who  fearlessly  fronted  the  foe 
in  defence  of  home  and  country,  and  battled  even  unto  death  for  a 
cause  which  was  dear  to  my  heart  while  its  banner  proudly  floated 
over  victorious  fields,  and  which  I  have  regarded  with  an  affection 
sanctified  and  strengthened  by  sorrow  since  its  banner  was  furled  in 
the  gloom  of  defeat. 

As  death  paints  our  loved  ones  in  softer  and  fairer  colors,  and 
brings  us  to  see,  as  we  did  not  see  before, 

"Their  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 
Their  kindred  with  the  great  of  old," 

so  the  overthrow  of  the  cause  we  struggled  to  maintain  gave  me  a 
still  higher  appreciation  of  it,  and  brought  me  to  realize  more  deeply 
its  oneness  with  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in  every  age  and  land. 

NOT   THE   WILL   OF    HEAVEN. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  clinging  to  the  old  superstition  that 
the  will  of  Heaven  is  revealed  in  the  immediate  results  oi  "  trial  by 
combat,"  fancy  that  right  must  always  be  on  the  side  of  might,  and 
speak  ot  Appomattox  as  a  judgment  of  God.  I  do  not  forget  that 
a  Suwaroff  triumphed  and  a  Kosciusko  fell;  that  a  Nero  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  empire  and  a  Paul  was  beheaded;  that  a  Herod 
was  crowned  and  a  Christ  crucified;  and,  instead  of  accepting  the 
defeat  of  the  South  as  a  divine  verdict  against  her,  I  regard  it  as 
but  another  instance  of  "  truth  on  the  scaffold  and  wrong  on  the 
throne." 

Appomattox  was  a  triumph  of  the  physically  stronger  in  a  conflict 
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between  the  representatives  of  two  essentially  different  civilizations 
and  antagonistic  ideas  of  government.  On  one  side  in  that  conflict 
was  the  South,  led  by  the  descendants  of  the  cavaliers  who,  with  all 
their  faults,  had  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  a  manly  con- 
tempt for  moral  littleness,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  a  lofty  regard  for 
plighted  faith,  a  strong  tendency  to  conservatism,  a  profound  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  an  unfaltering  loyalty  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Against  the  South  was  arrayed  the  power  of  the  North, 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  which,  with  all  its  virtues, 
has  ever  been  characterized  by  the  Pharisaism  that  worships  itself 
and  is  unable  to  perceive  any  goodness  apart  from  itself;  which  has 
ever  arrogantly  held  its  ideas,  its  interests,  and  its  will  to  be  higher 
than  fundamental  law  and  covenanted  obligations;  which  has  always 
41  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being  "  in  rebellion  against  constituted 
authority;  which,  with  the  cry  of  freedom  on  its  lips,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  pitiless  tyrants  that  ever  cursed  the  world; 
which,  while  beheading  an  English  King  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
brought  England  under  a  reign  of  oppression  whose  little  finger  was 
heavier  than  the  mailed  hand  of  the  Stuarts;  and  which,  from  the 
time  cf  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  never 
hesitated  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others  in  order  to  effect  its 
own  ends. 

At  Appomattox,  Puritanism,  backed  by  overwhelming  numbers 
and  unlimited  resources,  prevailed.  But  brute  force  cannot  settle 
questions  of  right  and  wrong.  Thinking  men  do  not  judge  the 
merits  of  a  cause  by  the  measure  of  its  success;  and  I  believe 

"  The  world  shall  yet  decide 
In  truth's  clear,  far-off  light," 

that  the  South  was  in  the  right;  that  her  cause  was  just;  that  the 
men  who  took  up  arms  in  her  defence  were  patriots  who  had  even 
better  reason  for  what  they  did  than  had  the  men  who  fought  at 
Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  that  her  coercion,  what- 
ever good  may  have  resulted  or  may  hereafter  result  from  it,  was  an 
outrage  on  liberty. 

THE   SLAVERY   QUESTION. 

I  cannot  here  discuss  at  length  the  merits  of  the  Southern  cause, 
but  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  those  who  died  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  it,  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  aspersion  that  they 
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fought  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  the  institution  of  slavery.  Slavery 
was  a  heritage  handed  down  to  the  South  from  a  time  when  the  moral 
consciousness  of  mankind  regarded  it  as  right — a  time  when  even 
the  pious  sons  of  New  England  were  slave-owners  and  deterred  by 
no  conscientious  scruples  from  plying  the  slave  trade  with  proverbial 
Yankee  enterprise.  It  became  a  peculiarly  Southern  institution,  not 
because  the  rights  of  others  were  dearer  to  the  Northern  than  to  the 
Southern  heart,  but  because  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  made 
negro  labor  unprofitable  in  the  Northern  States,  and  led  the  Northern 
slave-owner  to  sell  his  slaves  "down  South." 

With  slavery  thus  fastened  upon  them  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  Southern  people  sought  to  deal  with  it  in  the  wisest  and 
most  humane  way.  They  believed  that  the  immediate  and  wholesale 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  be  ruinous  to  the  whites  and  blacks 
alike;  and  that,  under  the  then  existing  conditions,  the  highest  in- 
terests of  both  themselves  and  the  colored  wards  committed  to  their 
keeping  demanded  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  should 
continue. 

But  it  was  not  to  perpetuate  slavery  that  they  fought.  The  im- 
partial student  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  civil  war  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Davis,  "  to  whatever  extent  the 
question  of  slavery  may  have  served  as  an  occasion,  it  was  far  from 
being  the  cause  of  the  conflict."  That  conflict  was  the  bloody  cul- 
mination of  a  controversy  which  had  been  raging  for  more  than  a 
generation,  and  the  true  issue  in  which,  as  far  as  it  pertained  to 
slavery,  was  sharply  stated  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Foot,  of  Con- 
necticut, when,  referring  to  the  debate  on  the  admission  of  Missouri 
to  the  sisterhood  of  States,  he  said:  "  The  Missouri  question  did  not 
involve  the  question  of  freedom  or  slavery,  but  merely  whether  slaves 
now  in  the  country  might  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  proposed 
new  State,  and  whether  Congress  or  Missouri  possessed  the  power 
to  decide." 

THE    REAL   QUESTION    INVOLVED. 

And  from  that  day  down  to  1861,  when  the  war- cloud  burst  in  fury 
upon  our  land,  the  real  question  in  regard  to  slavery  was  not  whether 
it  should  continue  in  the  South,  but  whether  the  Southern  man  should 
be  permitted  to  take  his  slaves,  originally  purchased  almost  exclu- 
sively from  northern  slave-traders,  into  the  territory  which  was  the 
common  property  of  the  country,  and  there,  without  interference 
from  the  General  Government,  have  an  equal  voice  with  his  northern 
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brother  in  determining  the  domestic  policy  of  the  new  State.  The 
question  was  not  whether  the  negro  should  be  freed  or  held  in  ser- 
vitude, but  whether  the  white  man  of  the  South  should  have  the 
same  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  white  man  of  the  North.  It  was  not 
the  desire  to  hold  others  in  bondage,  but  the  desire  to  maintain  their 
own  rights  that  actuated  the  Southern  people  throughout  the  con- 
flict; and  it  behooves  us  to  insist  on  this,  that  the  memory  of  those 
who  "  wore  the  gray  "  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  freed  from 
the  slanderous  accusations  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  liberty  and 
champions  of  slavery,  who  plunged  the  country  into  a  bloody  war 
that  they  might  the  more  firmly  fasten  fetters  on  human  limbs. 

And  it  also  behooves  us,  in  justice  to  the  men  who  served  under 
the  banner  of  the  Confederacy,  to  insist  that  they  were  not  rebels, 
fighting  against  lawful  authority  and  seeking  to  destroy  the  Union 
formed  by  our  fathers  of  American  Independence.  That  Union  was 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people.  They  regarded  it  as  a 
fraternal  federation,  founded  in  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  in  no 
case  were  they  disloyal  to  the  obligations  which  it  imposed  upon 
them. 

The  impartial  student  of  American  history  will  find  that  the  sons 
of  the  South  were  always  among  the  foremost  in  the  battles  of  the 
Union  against  foreign  foes,  and  that  they  were  ever  readiest  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  harmony  between  the  sections. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  Union  the  South  made  concession 
after  concession;  surrendered  right  after  right;  submitted  to  unjust 
taxation;  consented  to  compromises,  every  one  of  which  tended  to 
weaken  herself  and  strengthen  the  North,  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  clung  to  the  national  compact,  in  spite  of  flagrant  violations  of 
its  spirit  and  letter  by  Northern  men. 

THE   SOUTH    WAS    LOYAL. 

If  history  affords  an  instance  of  loyalty  to  an  established  form  of 
government  more  unswerving  and  self-sacrificing  than  that  of  the 
Southern  people  to  the  Union,  I  fail  to  recall  it.  Mr.  Davis  voiced 
the  feeling  of  the  South  when  he  said  in  the  Senate  Chamber:  "  If 
envy  and  jealousy  and  sectional  strife  are  eating  like  rust  into  the 
bonds  our  fathers  expected  to  bind  us,  they  come  from  causes  which 
our  Southern  atmosphere  has  never  furnished.  As  we  have  shared 
in  the  toils,  so  have  we  gloried  in  the  triumphs  of  our  country.  In 
our  hearts,  as  in  our  history,  are  mingled  the  names  of  Concord,  and 
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Camden,  and  Saratoga,  and  Lexington,  and  Plattsburg,  and  Chip- 
pewa,  and  Erie,  and  Moultrie,  and  New  Orleans,  and  Yorktown,  and 
Bunker  Hill."  Had  the  South  loved  the  Union  less  and  clung  to 
it  less  tenaciously;  had  she  refused  to  make  concessions  and  sacri- 
fices for  its  preservation;  had  she  instead  of  weakening  herself  by 
compromises  for  its  sake,  withdrawn  from  it  when  first  her  rights 
were  assailed,  the  pen  of  the  historian  would  never  have  recorded 
the  story  of  Appomattox.  It  was  her  attachment  to  the  Union — her 
unselfish  loyalty  and  patriotism — which  caused  her  to  so  long 
endure  Northern  aggression,  yield  again  and  again  to  Northern 
demands,  and  place  herself  in  a  position  in  which  her  defeat  was 
possible. 

But  the  Union  which  the  men  of  the  South  loved,  and  which  they 
were  willing  to  make  concessions  and  sacrifices  to  perpetuate,  was 
that  formed  by  the  fathers  "  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty."  It  was  a  fraternal 
federation  of  sovereign  States,  guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  all,  and 
leaving  each  free  to  regulate  its  domestic  affairs  in  its  own  way.  It 
was  a  union  in  which,  in  reference  to  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
every  citizen  would  echo  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Patrick  Henry, 
when,  after  Concord  and  Lexington,  in  a  message  to  Massachusetts, 
he  said :  "I  am  not  a  Virginian,  I  am  an  American,"  and  yet  it  was 
a  union  in  which,  in  reference  to  questions  of  domestic  policy,  every 
citizen,  like  that  same  great  orator  and  patriot,  would  recognize  the 
right  of  his  own  State  to  his  highest  allegiance.  It  was  a  union  in 
which  the  people  of  each  State  would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  local 
self  government,  and  find  in  home  rule  a  safeguard  against  any  possi- 
ble attempt  of  the  Federal  power  to  interfere  with  their  peculiar 
interests. 

CONDITIONS   THAT    EXISTED. 

When  it  became  evident  that  this  Union  was  to  exist  in  name 
only;  when  its  essential  principles  had  been  overthrown  and  tramp- 
led in  the  dust;  when  the  spirit  of  fraternity  had  given  place  to 
a  bitter  feeling  of  sectional  hostility;  when  New  England  speakers 
and  writers  were  heaping  abuse  and  slander  upon  the  South,  and 
teaching  the  people  that  they  "would  be  poor  children  of  seven 
years'  disobedience  to  laws"  if  they  supposed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land  which  protected  the  Southern 
people  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their  institutions ;  when  the  men 
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of  the  North,  instead  of  permitting  the  South  to  enjoy  that  domestic 
peace  and  tranquility  which  the  Union  was  intended  to  secure  to 
every  section  of  the  country,  were  persistently  striving  to  stir  up  in- 
surrection in  the  Southern  States,  and  glorifying  those  who  at- 
tempted to  carry  outrage  and  massacre  into  Southern  homes;  when 
the  tendency  to  centralization  was  threatening  to  destroy  State  inde- 
pendence and  build  on  its  ruins  a  despotism  akin  to  that  which 
enslaved  France,  when  it  was  said  that  "the  government  was  sent 
down  to  the  subject  provinces  by  mail  from  Paris,  and  the  mail  was 
followed  by  the  army,  if  the  provinces  did  not  acquiesce";  when  the 
reins  of  government  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  purely  sectional 
party,  avowedly  hostile  to  Southern  interests,  and  declaring  the 
Constitution  to  be  "a  covenant  with  hell  and  a  league  with  the  devil," 
which  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  a  so-called  "higher  law;"  in  a 
word,  when  it  became  evident  that  Northern  power  was  to  sit  on  the 
throne  in  Washington  and  make  the  Yankees  conscience,  rather 
than  the  Constitution,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  the  Southern 
people  felt  that  the  preservation  of  community  independence  and 
liberty,  won  at  Yorktown  and  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers 
as  an  inalienable  birthright,  demanded  the  resumption  of  the  powers 
intrusted  by  them  to  the  Federal  Government. 

DID    NOT    DESIRE    WAR. 

Not  as  a  passion  swept  mob  rising  in  mad' rebellion  against  consti- 
tuted authority,  but  as  an  intelligent  and  orderly,  people,  acting  in 
accordance  with  due  forms  of  law,  and  within  the  limit  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  constitutional  right,  the  men  of  the  South  with- 
drew from  the  Union  in  which  they  had  lived  for  three-fourths  of  a 
century,  and  the  welfare  and  glory  of  which  they  had  ever  been  fore- 
most in  promoting. 

They  did  not  desire  war;  nor  did  they  commence  the  war.  It  is 
true  that  they  fired  the  first  gun;  but  every  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  those  stormy  days  knows  that  the  North  committed 
the  first  overt  act  of  war,  which  justified  and  necessitated  the  firing 
of  that  gun.  They  made  every  effort  consistent  with  their  safety, 
self-respect,  and  manhood  to  avert  war.  They  parted  from  their 
Northern  brethren  in  the  spirit  in  which  old  Abram  said  to  Lot: 
"Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee." 

But  the  North  would  not  have  it  so.  Every  proposal  looking  to 
peace  was  rejected  by  those  in  power  at  Washington.  Says  an 
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English  historian  of  the  time:  "  Twice  the  Republicans  were  asked 
simply  to  execute  the  existing  law  and  sustain  in  the  future  that 
exclusive  constitutional  right  of  the  States  over  their  internal  affairs 
and  that  equality  in  the  common  Territories  which  scarcely  admitted 
of  rational  dispute,  and  twice  the  party  pronounced  against  the  least 
that  the  South  could  safely  or  honorably  accept." 

At  length,  on  April  15,  1861,  the  newly  inaugurated  President, 
transcending  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution,  which 
he  had  just  sworn  to  support,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
75,000  men  to  coerce  the  States  which  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Union. 

This  call  for  troops  destroyed  the  last  lingering  hope  of  peace.  It 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  party  in  power.  It  meant  a 
war  of  invasion  and  subjugation.  It  left  the  South  no  choice  but 
between  cowardly  surrender  of  rights  held  sacred  and  manly  resist- 
ance to  the  invading  foe.  Between  these  alternatives  she  was  not 
slow  to  choose.  States  which  had  been  hesitating  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  and  hoping  for  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  issues,  wheeled 
into  line  with  the  States  which  had  already  seceded. 

VIRGINIA'S  NOBLE  STAND. 

Virginia — mother  of  States  and  Statesmen  and  warriors  who  had 
given  away  an  empire  for  the  public  good,  whose  pen  had  written 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  sword  had  flashed  in  front 
of  the  American  army .  in  the  war  for  independence,  and  whose 
wisdom  and  patriotism  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  the 
country  the  Constitution  of  the  Union — Virginia,  foreseeing  that  her 
bosom  would  become  the  theatre  of  war  with  its  attendant  horrors, 
nobly  chose  to  suffer  rather  than  become  an  accomplice  in  the  pro- 
posed outrage  upon  constitutional  liberty.  With  a  generosity  and 
magnanimity  of  soul  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed  in  the 
history  of  nations,  she  placed  herself  in  the  path  of  the  invader, 
practically  saying:  Before  you  can  touch  the  rights  of  my  Southern 
sisters  you  must  cut  your  way  to  them  through  my  heart. 

From  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  sons  of  the  South  sprang  to  arms.  From  stately 
mansions  and  from  humble  cottages,  from  the  workshop  and  from 
the  farm,  from  the  storeroom  and  from  the  study,  from  every  neigh- 
borhood, and  from  every  vocation  of  life,  with  unanimity  almost 
unparalleled,  they  rallied  for  the  defence  of  the  land  they  loved,  and 
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of  what  in  their  inmost  souls  they  felt  to  be  their  sacred  and  inalien- 
able birthright. 

Traitors  and  rebels  verily  they  were  not.  They  were  true-hearted 
patriots,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  noblest  souls  that  ever  battled  for 
freedom.  They  fought  for  home  and  country,  and  to  maintain  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  free  government — that  the  right  to 
govern  arises  from  and  is  coexistent  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

WERE   SUBLIME    HEROES. 

And  if  patient  self-denial,  and  cheerful  self-sacrifice,  and  unequal- 
ing  fortitude  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  country,  and  unwavering 
loyalty  to  duty,  and  dauntless  courage  in  defence  of  the  right,  make 
heroism,  the  men  whom  we  honor  to-day,  and  whom  we  would  not 
have  our  children  forget,  were  sublime  heroes.  History  has  no  more 
illustrious  page  than  that  which  tells  of  their  achievements.  Poorly 
equipped,  poorly  clad,  poorly  fed,  and  virtually  without  pay,  they 
confronted  at  least  three  times  their  number  of  as  well-equipped, 
well-clothed,  well-fed,  and  well-paid  soldiers  as  ever  marched  to  bat- 
tle; wrested  from  them  a  series  of  victories  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy; 
and  for  four  years,  stormy  with  the  red  blasts  of  war,  successfully 
resisted  all  their  power.  In  dangers  and  hardships  that  "  tried  men's 
souls"  the  defenders  of  the  South  were  tried,  and  always  found 
"true  as  tempered  steel."  Laboring  under  disadvantages  which 
even  their  friends  can  never  fully  appreciate;  supplementing  their 
scanty  rations  with  weeds  and  grasses ;  their  bare  feet  often  times 
pressing  the  frozen  ground  or  blistered  on  the  burning  highway ; 
their  garments  as  tattered  as  the  battle-torn  banners  that  they  bore, 
they  bravely  fought  on  for  the  cause  they  loved,  and  sealed  their 
devotion  to  it  with  their  blood. 

I  need  not  name  the  many  glorious  fields  on  which  the  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy,  by  their  splendid  courage,  hurled  back  army  after 
army,  each  one  greatly  outnumbering  them,  and  supposed  by  the 
North  to  be  strong  enough  to  crush  them.  I  need  not  recount  the 
battles  in  which  the  sailors  of  the  Confederacy  made  up  in  skill  and 
daring  for  lack  of  equipment,  and  fought  with  a  valor  unsurpassed 
in  naval  warfare.  On  the  land  and  on  the  sea  they  made  a  record 
to  which  their  country  may  point  with  a  just  and  noble  pride.  His- 
tory bears  witness  to  their  unrivalled  martial  qualities.  By  their 
deeds  they  "  set  with  pearls  the  bracelet  of  the  world,"  and  won  for 
themselves  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  mankind's  Legion  of 
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Honor.  And  although  worn  out  by  ceaseless  conflct,  half-famished, 
and  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  they  were  at  last  forced  to  yield, 
those  to  whom  they  surrendered  might  well  envy  the  glory  of  their 
defeat. 

THE    PART   OF   THE   PRIVATE. 

And  the  glory  of  that  great  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty  and 
home  rule  belongs  not  alone  to  those  who  wore  the  officer's  uniform 
and  buckled  on  the  sword,  but  as  well  to  those  who  wore  the  coarser 
gray  of  the  private  and  shouldered  the  musket.  We  do  well  to 
honor  those  who  served  in  the  ranks,  and  faithfully  and  fearlessly  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  common  soldier  and  sailor.  It  was  their 
valor  and  worth,  no  less  than  the  courage  and  genius  of  the  officers 
who  led  them,  that  won  for  the  battle-flag  of  the  South  a  fame  which 

" on  brightest  pages, 


Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages, 
Shall  go  sounding  down  the  ages.1' 

In  intelligence  and  thought  they  were,  from  training  and  associa- 
tions, far  above  the  average  soldiery  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  illiteracy  of  the  South.  I  believe  that 
no  country  ever  had  a  larger  percentage  of  intelligent  and  thinking 
men  in  the  ranks  of  its  army.  Thousands  of  them  were  highly 
educated,  cultured,  refined  and  in  every  way  qualified  to  command. 
Sitting  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  winding  Shen- 
andoah,  and  the  little  town  of  Strausburg,  and  the  beautiful  valley 
stretching  away  towards  Winchester,  and,  at  that  time,  dark  with  the 
blue  colums  of  Federal  soldiers,  a  Louisiana  private,  idly  talking  of 
what  he  would  do  were  he  in  command,  gave  me  almost  every  detail 
of  the  plan  which,  afterwards  perceived  and  executed  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  carried  confusion  and  defeat  to  the  Federals.  Had 
the  need  risen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Theban  army  in  Thessaly,  more 
than  one  Epaminondas  might  have  been  found  serving  as  a  private 
in  the  Confederate  ranks. 

And  I  believe  that  no  army  was  ever  composed  of  men  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  moral  principle.  As  a  rule,  they  were  men 
who  recognized  the  obligation  to  be  just  and  honest  and  merciful, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  even  in  time  of  war.  Never 
flinching  from  conflict  with  armed  foemen,  their  moral  training  and 
disposition  forbade  them  to  make  war  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless. 
To  their  everlasting  honor  stands  the  fact  that  in  their  march  through 
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the  enemy's  country  they  left  behind  them  no  fields  wantonly  laid 
waste,  no  families  cruelly  robbed  of  subsistence,  no  homes  ruthlessly 
violated.  "  In  no  case,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  had  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  to  complain  of  personal  injury,  or  even  discourtesy,  at  the 
hands  of  those  whose  homes  they  had  burned,  whose  families  they 
had  insulted,  robbed  and  tormented.  Even  the  tardy  destruction  of 
Chambersburg  was  an  act  of  regular,  limited  and  righteous  reprisal." 
The  Pennsylvania  farmer,  whose  words  were  reported  by  a  Northern 
correspondent,  paid  to  the  Southern  troops  no  more  than  a  merited 
tribute  when  he  said  of  them  :  "  I  must  say  they  acted  like  gentlemen, 
and,  their  cause  aside,  I  would  rather  have  40,000  rebels  quartered  on 
my  premises  than  1,000  Union  troops." 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   GENTLEMEN. 

And  they  acted  like  gentlemen,  not  merely  because  the  order  of 
their  commanding;  general  required  them  so  to  act,  but  because  the 
spirit  within  themselves  was  in  harmony  with  and  responded  to  that 
order.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  army,  uncomplainingly  and 
cheerfully  performing  the  duties  of  the  humble  soldier,  with  little 
hope  of  promotion,  where  intelligence,  ability  and  daring  were  so 
common,  were  men 

"  True  as  the  knights  of  story, 
Sir  Launcelot  and  his  peers." 

And  these  humble  privates,  no  less  than  their  leaders,  deserve  to 
be  honored.  It  was  Jackson's  line  of  Virginians,  rather  than  Jack- 
son himself,  that  resembled  a  stone  wall  standing  on  the  plains  of 
Manassas,  while  the  storm  of  battle  hissed  and  hurled  and  thundered 
around  them;  and,  if  I  mention  the  name  of  Jackson  rather  than 
that  of  the  ruddy-faced  boy  who  fell,  pierced  through  the  brain,  and 
was  buried,  on  one  of  Virginia's  hills,  in  a  lonely  grave,  over  which 
to-day  the  tangled,  wild  weeds  are  growing,  it  is  not  because  the 
one  was  more  heroic  than  the  other,  but  because  Jackson,  by  his 
great  prominence,  more  fully  embodies  before  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  patriotism  and  courage  and  heroism  that  glowed  no  less  brightly 
and  steadily  in  the  heart  of  the  beardless  boy.  These  noble  qualities, 
possessed  by  both  and  displayed  by  each  as  his  ability  and  position 
>ermitted,  bind  them  together  in  my  thought,  not  as  officer  and 
>rivate,  but  as  fellow-soldiers  and  brother  patriots.  Exalted  virtue, 
like  deepest  shame,  ever  obliterates  rank,  and  brings  men  into  a 
common  brotherhood. 
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PEERLESS    AND   STAINLESS. 

As  my  mind  recalls  the  persons  and  events  of  those  years  in 
which  the  Confederacy  struggled  for  life,  there  rises  before  me  the 
majestic  figure  of  the  great  Southern  chief  —  the  peerless  soldier  and 
the  stainless  gentleman  ;  the  soldier  who  was  cool,  calm  and  self- 
possessed  in  the  presence  of  every  danger,  and  who,  with  marvel- 
ous foresight  and  skill,  planned  masterly  campaigns,  directed  the 
march  of  war,  ruled  the  storm  of  battle,  and  guided  his  men  to 
victory  on  many  a  well-fought  field;  the  gentleman  who  was  as  pure 
as  a  falling  snow  flake,  as  gentle  as  an  evening  zephyr,  as  tender  as 
the  smile  of  a  flower,  and  as  patient  as  the  rock-ribbed  mountain. 
I  need  not  name  him,  for  his  name  is  written  in  ever-enduring  letters 
on  the  heart  of  the  South,  and  honored  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Around  him  I  see  a  company  of  intrepid  leaders,  whose 
achievements  have  surrounded  their  names  with  a  glory  which  out- 
shines the  lustre  of  coronets  and  crowns.  I  would  not  pluck  one 
leaf  from  the  laurel  with  which  they  are  garlanded.  I  would,  if  I 
could,  lift  to  a  still  higher  note  and  sing  in  still  loftier  strains  the 
peans  that  are  chanted  in  their  praise.  But  I  see  also  the  men 
whom  those  noble  captains  led—  men  unswerving  in  their  devotion  to 
a  noble  purpose,  self-  forgetful  in  their  fidelity  to  what  they  saw  to  be 
right,  and  sublimely  self-denying  and  self-sacrificing  in  their  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  they  espoused;  men  who  loved  their  country  with 
a  love  stronger  than  the  love  of  life,  and  with  no  thought  of  com- 
pensation beyond  that  country's  freedom  and  honor  and  safety, 
bravely  toiled  and  suffered  and  endured,  and  gave  their  bodies  to  be 
torn  by  shot  and  shell,  and  poured  out  their  blood  like  water  to  the 
thirsty  ground. 

I  see  the  battle-scarred  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Confederacy, 
and,  with  uncovered  head  and  profoundest  reverence,  I  bow  before 
those  dauntless  heroes,  feeling  that,  if  the  greatest  suffering  with  the 
least  hope  of  reward  is  worthy  of  the  highest  honor,  they  deserve  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Lee  and  his  lieutenants  in  the 
brotherhood  of  glory. 

HONORED    BY   TRUE   AND    BRAVE. 

They  are  honored  by  all  the  true  and  brave  who  have  heard  the 
story  of  their  valiant  struggle.  Courageous  self-sacrifice,  result- 
ing from  honest  conviction  of  duty,  touches  an  answering  chord  in 
all  manly  hearts.  The  heroic  soul  greets  all  heroes  as  kindrec 
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spirits,  whether  they  are  found  fighting  by  its  side  or  levelling  lance 
against  it.  It  is  the  narrow,  ungenerous,  and  selfish  soul  that  can 
find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  courage,  devotion,  and  heroism  of  its 
enemies.  Hence  the  Northern  writers  who  have  disparaged  and  ridi- 
culed the  valor  and  devotion  of  the  Southern  troops  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  wanting  in  true  nobility.  In  vain  have  they  sought  to 
dim  the  fame  of  the  Confederate  warriors.  That  fame  will  emblaze  the 
pages  of  history  when  they  and  all  that  they  have  written  shall  have 
perished  from  the  memory  of  man. 

"  Though  the  earth 

Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and  birth; 
The  high,  the  mountain  majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
Into  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow, 
Imperishably  pure  above  all  things  below." 

Yes,  the  high  majestic  worth  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors 
shall  be  "survivor  of  its  woe,"  and,  surviving,  shall  help  to  lift  the 
world  into  higher  life.  Although  they  were  defeated,  their  struggle 
was  not  in  vain.  In  the  world's  life,  wrong  has  often  triumphed  for  a 
season.  There  have  been  many  times  of  oppression,  when  human 
rights  were  trampled  in  the  dust  by  despotic  power  and  the  hopes  of 
men  seemed  dead.  But  the  student  of  history  will  find  that  every 
chaos  has  been  followed  by  a  cosmos.  The  agony  and  sweat  and 
tears  and  blood  of  every  age  have  brought  forth  a  new  and  better  era. 

"Step  by  step  since  time  began 
We  see  the  steady  gain  of  man." 

And  reasoning  from  what  has  been  to  what  shall  be,  I  believe  that 
not  in  vain  were  the  battles,  and  not  in  vain  was  the  fall  of  those  who 
battled  and  fell  under  the  banner  of  the  Confederacy.  Having  by 
their  glorious  deeds  woven  a  crown  of  laurel  for  the  brow  of  the 
South,  that  drew  to  her  the  admiring  mind  of  the  world,  by  their  fall 
they  entwined  in  that  crown  the  cypress  leaves  that  draw  to  her  the 
sympathizing  heart  of  the  world.  The  land  in  which  we  live  is  dearer 
to  our  hearts  since  it  has  been  hallowed  by  their  sacrifices  and  watered 
with  their  blood.  Though  dead,  they  speak,  admonishing  us  to 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  kinship  with  them,  by  being  heroes  in 
peace,  as  they  were  heroes  in  war. 
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OUR    DUTY    IN    PEACE. 

In  our  country  "the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the  battle- 
flags  are  furled."  The  quiet  stars  that  thirty  years  ago  looked  down 
on  sentineled  camps  of  armed  men,  resting  for  the  morrow's  con- 
flict— 

k< midst  flame,  and  smoke, 

And  shout  and  groan  and  sabre-stroke, 
And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast," 

now  look  down,  night  after  night,  on  quiet  homes,  where  the  sleep- 
ers, disturbed  by  no  call  to  arms,  peacefully  slumber  until  singing 
birds  wake  them  to  the  bloodless  labors  of  a  new  born  day.  Fields 
that  thirty  years  ago  were  clouded  by  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  tramp- 
led by  charging  thousands,  and  torn  by  the  hoof- beats  of  the  war- 
horse,  and  ploughed  by  the  shot  of  cannon,  and  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  dead  and  mangled  men,  are  now  enriched  by  tillage,  and 
contributing  their  fruits  to  sustain  the  life  and  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  "Peace  folds  her  wings  o'er  hill  and  valley."  But 
peace,  as  well  as  war,  demands  of  us  high  devotion  and  unswerving 
loyalty.  If,  with  peace,  we  have  decay  of  patriotism  and  loss  ol  vir- 
tue, and  the  triumph  of  private  over  public  interests,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  law  and  justice  to  secure  partisan  ends — if,  with  peace,  we 
have  the  accumulation  of  wealth  at  the  cost  of  the  country's  welfare 
and  the  honest  manhood  of  its  citizens,  our  peace  must  prove  but 
the  downward  path  to  the  ruin  in  which  so  many  nations,  once  great 
and  prosperous,  have  been  swallowed  up.  Better  far  the  desolations 
and  horrors  of  war  than  such  peace. 

From  such  peace — peace  joined  with  corruption,  and  enjoyed  at 
the  expense  of  true  and  noble  manhood — the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  Confederacy,  speaking  through  this  monument  of  their  self-sacri- 
ficing and  heroic  devotion,  shall  help  to  save  our  land.  Their  spirits, 
glory-crowned,  hover  over  us  and  beckon  us  on  in  the  paths  of  patri- 
otism and  honor.  Their  example  bids  us  nobly  live  for  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  bravely  fought  and  died — the  principles  of  State 
sovereignty  and  home  rule  on  which  this  government  was  wisely 
founded  by  our  fathers,  without  which  no  vast  territory  like  ours  can 
possibly  remain  democratic,  departure  from  which  is  rapidly  hurry- 
ing the  country  to  a  choice  between  anarchy  and  imperialism,  and 
return  to  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the 
republic. 
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FELL  IN  LIBERTY'S  CAUSE. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  sturdy  sons  of  Switzerland  con- 
fronted their  Austrian  oppressors  at  Sempach,  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried,  commending  his  family  to  the  care  of  his  countrymen  and 
crying,  "Make  way  for  liberty,"  rushed  forward  with  outstretched 
hands.,  and,  gathering  an  armful  of  spears  into  his  own  breast,  made 
an  opening  in  the  seemingly  impenetrable  lines  of  the  enemy,  through 
which  his  comrades  forced  their  way  to  victory.  Thus  falling  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  won  imperishable  fame,  and  his  deed,  immortal- 
ized in  song,  has  awakened  noble  and  generous  emotions,  and  nur- 
tured the  love  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  millions.  So  shall  the 
story  of  the  men  who  battled  for  the  Confederacy  go  down  through 
ages,  kindling  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
free  government  in  the  hearts  of  generations  to  come. 

"Thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 

The  young  from  slothful  couch  will  start 
And  vow  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 
Like  them,  to  act  a  noble  part," 

And  so  — 

"  The  graves  of  the  dead,  with  the  grass  overgrown, 
May  yet  prove  the  foot-stool  of  liberty's  throne." 

CHEER  THE  INFANTRYMEN  LOUDLY. 

As  the  Veil  is  Lowered  the  Crowd  Cheers  and  the  Guns  All  Fire. 

As  Mr.  Cave  concluded  and  the  note  of  preparation  for  drawing 
the  veil  was  sounded  on  the  bugle,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the 
monument.  The  crowd  instinctively  pressed  in  that  direction,  and 
two  children,  who  had  been  designated  to  draw  the  cords,  and  their 
veteran  supporters  and  other  attendants  left  the  grand  stand  and 
began  their  march  between  the  open  ranks  of  the  Blacksburg  cadets. 

THE   TWO   CHILDREN. 

Little  Mary  Curtis  is  a  blonde,  with  long  curls.  She  wore  a  white 
flannel  suit  fastened  with  naval  buttons,  and  having  a  golden  anchor 
embroidered  on  the  collar,  and  a  seaman's  cap  of  the  same  color  as 
her  dress.  Around  the  cap  was  a  blue  band,  and  upon  this  in 
gold  letters  was  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  her  grandfather 
cruised,  the  Tallahassee. 
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Little  Edward  McCarthy  is  a  perfect  brunette.  He  wore  a  white 
shirt,  on  which  were  pinned  several  badges,  and  dark  knee-breeches 
and  stockings. 

THE    FACE    EXPOSED. 

When  the  children  and  their  escort  reached  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment, the  bugle  was  sounded  a  second  time.  A  quick  tug  at  the 
ropes  was  given,  the  veil  dropped  from  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
figure,  and  a  deafening  cheer,  accompanied  by  the  report  of  one  of 
the  Howitzers'  guns  went  up. 

Again  there  was  a  pull  upon  the  ropes,  and  the  veil  fell  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  statue.  Then  the  vast  throng  seemed  to  go  wild  with 
enthusiasm.  Cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air,  the  guns  of  the  Howit- 
zers were  fired  in  rapid  succession,  and  volley  upon  volley  of  mus- 
ketry joined  in  to  emphasize  the  greeting  to  the  bronze  sentinel. 

The  scene  was  one  that  baffles  description.  The  veterans  were 
carried  back  to  the  days  of  real  war,  and  their  eyes  flashed  as  of  old. 
The  situation  was  exceedingly  realistic.  The  firing  was  kept  up  for 
several  seconds,  and  the  time  really  seemed  much  longer.  The 
cadets  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  all  of  the  infantry 
joined  in  the  shooting,  which  was  very  warlike,  if  not  dangerous. 

REMOVED   THE   CLOTH. 

Although  Mr.  Cole  sent  his  men  up  yesterday  morning,  and  had 
the  veil  so  adjusted  as  to  guard  against  any  hitch  in  the  unveiling, 
the  further  precaution  was  taken  of  keeping  the  Hayes  truck  near 
by  for  use  in  any  emergency. 

The  ropes,  though  wet,  worked  fairly  well,  and  the  cover  would 
have  fallen  properly  but  for  being  wet.  It  hung  on  the  ornamenta- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  column,  and  as  soon  as  the  ceremonies  were 
over  the  truck  was  brought  around,  and  three  firemen  were  soon  up 
there  walking  around  the  bronze  sentinel. 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  gotten  down  the  crowd  hurriedly  dis- 
persed, availing  themselves  of  street-cars,  wagons  and  hacks,  as  far 
as  possible.  The  great  majority  had  to  trudge  home  through  the 
rain. 

OUR  TWO  CRACK  CADET  CORPS. 

Guard  Mount  on  the  Capitol  Square — Movements  of  the 
Handsome  Lads. 

To  almost  every  citizen  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  for  military 
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evolutions  of  whatever  kind,  and  when  the  tactics  are  to  be  per* 
formed  by  such  admirably  trained  troops  as  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  cadets,  the  feeling  of  interest  is  very  naturally  intensified. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
assembled  in  the  Capitol  Square  yesterday  morning  as  early  as  7.30 
to  witness  the  cadets  go  through  the  ceremony  of  mounting  guard 
at  the  Capitol.  Promptly  at  8  o'clock  the  corps  marched  into  the 
square,  looking  remarkably  smart  and  soldierly  in  the  close-fitting 
gray  tunics  and  spotless  white  pants  of  their  full-dress  uniform.  The 
evolutions  were,  to  the  majority  of  those  present,  as  novel  as  they 
were  interesting.  The  orderlies  were  marched  on.  company  de- 
tailed, and  guard  formed;  then  followed  the  inspection  by  the 
adjutant  and  sergeant-major,  after  which  the  guard  was  relieved;  the 
new  guard  march  down  to  the  armory,  followed  by  the  relieved  guard. 
Twenty  men  were  mounted  on  each  occasion. 

Here,  as  everywhere  along  the  line  of  march,  the  appearance  of 
the  cadets  excited  the  utmost  interest  and  admiration.  They  per- 
formed all  their  manoeuvres  with  a  precision  born  of  discipline  and 
careful  training.  Their  bearing  is  soldierly  and  smart;  and  murmurs 
of  admiration  followed  them  all  along  the  line. 

The  cadets  were  quartered  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Habliston 
building,  905  east  Main  street.  The  military  packs,  which  were 
ordered  to  contain  a  change  of  pants  and  brush  and  comb,  lie  pic- 
turesquely scattered  upon  the  straw,  which  is  arranged  around  the 
room,  to  serve  as  a  pelisse.  The  arms  were  stacked  down  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  the  washing-basins  arranged  at  the  end.  The 
cadets  were  immensely  pleased  with  their  reception  here,  and  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  courtesy  shown  them  by  the  ladies,  and 
of  the  ball  given  in  their  honor  at  the  Masonic  Temple  on  Tuesday 
night. 

Considerable  disappointment  was  felt  that  the  Blacksburg  cadets 
had  to  defer  their  dress  parade  and  exhibition  drill  until  to-day  on 
account  of  being  detailed  as  the  Governor's  escort.  The  exhibition 
which  will  consist  of  dress  parade,  guard  mount  and  drill,  will,  how- 
ever, take  place  at  Camp  McBride,  which  is  situated  at  the  Lee 
monument,  this  afternoon  at  5.30  o'clock. 

This  efficient  cadet  corps  seemed  to  vie  with  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  corps  for  popularity.  Whenever  they  appeared  along  the 
line  they  were  greeted  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  partly,  no  doubt, 
the  outcome  of  an  honorable  prestige,  but  mainly  on  account  of 
their  uniform  smartness  and  soldierly  appearance. 
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Their  movements  were  one  and  all  performed  with  precision. 
Their  arms  were  lowered  with  a  sound  as  of  a  single  musket ;  on  the 
march  their  lines  were  dressed  to  a  nicety,  and  their  discipline  was 
uniformly  excellent,  and  that  under  trying  circumstances,  for  they 
were  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  and  this  was  an  occasion  when  admi- 
ration was  openly  and  often  loudly  expressed  to  the  manifest  embar- 
rassment of  many  who  were  more  easily  disconcerted  than  these 
well-trained  cadets. 

They  were  unanimous  in  the  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
ladies  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  them  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  and  declared  their  intention  of  sending  a  written  acknowl- 
edgement at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Their  general  reception,  they 
said,  had  been  cordial  and  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree. 

GUESTS    FROM   OTHER    STATES. 

Mary  landers'  Reception — North  and  South  Carolina  Delegations. 

Early  yesterday  morning  the  throng  of  watchers  who  had  gath- 
ered on  the  pier  at  West  Point  saw  far  down  the  stream  the  sable 
and  gold  of  Maryland's  State  flag  glittering  proudly  in  the  sunshine. 
The  old  banner  waived  from  the  masthead  of  the  Baltimore,  on 
board  of  which  were  over  200  enthusiastic  ex-Confederates.  They 
comprised  the  membership  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  Maryland,  in  command  of  the  president, 
General  Bradley  T.  Johnson. 

When  the  boat  arrived  at  the  pier  the  visitors  marched  ashore, 
headed  by  the  band,  and  took  the  train  for  Richmond. 

Here  they  were  met  by  a  committee  of  the  Marylanders  resident 
in  Virginia  and  escorted  to  the  headquarters,  at  1214  Main  street,  by 
the  Richmond  Grays.  General  Johnson  and  his  staff  were  mounted, 
and  before  resting  the  visitors  passed  in  review  before  Governor 
O'Ferrall  and  his  staff,  who  reviewed  them  from  the  porch  of  the 
Executive  Mansion. 

The  Marylanders  carried  the  State  flag  and  the  tattered  banners  of 
the  old  regiments.  Four  young  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fifth 
Maryland  Regiment  acted  as  color-bearers. 

The  trip  by  boat  was  a  most  delightful  one.  During  the  evening 
on  board  the  company  was  entertained  by  the  band,  and  with  songs 
by  Professor  Thomas  F.  McNulty,  better  known  as  the  "  Sweet 
Singer  of  Baltimore  Democracy."  The  party  included  a  number  of 
men  of  prominence  in  the  Monumental  City. 
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AN   OLD    HOWITZER. 

A  picturesque  figure  in  the  line  was  Nicholas  M.  Crouch,  the 
author  of  "Kathleen  Mavourneen."  Though  eighty-six  years  old, 
he  marched  each  time  the  visitors  were  on  the  street.  He  wore  a 
Confederate  gray  coat  and  wide-brim  slouch  hat,  and  was  heartily 
applauded  along  the  line  of  march. 

Professor  Crouch  is  an  old  Howitzer,  and  when  he  walked  into  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lambert's  store,  which  was  headquarters  for  the  veteran  How- 
itzers and  Louisianians,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  T.  Gray,  he 
was  accorded  a  touching  reception. 

Captain  F.  M.  Colston,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Wilson,  Colston 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  while  at  Maryland  headquarters  yesterday,  fell 
down  a  short  stairway  and  bruised  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not 
join  in  the  parade. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    REPRESENTATIVES. 

By  order  of  Governor  Carr,  of  North  Carolina,  Adjutant- General 
Francis  H.  Cameron,  as  chief  of  staff,  was  the  official  representative 
of  the  "  Old  North  State,"  and  was  in  a  carriage  in  the  procession. 
Accompanying  General  Cameron  were  Colonel  Bennehan  Cameron, 
Inspector-General  of  Small-Arms  Practice,  and  Colonel  Eugene  G. 
Harrell,  Quartermaster-General,  Colonel  Julian  S.  Carr,  Paymaster- 
General,  was  present,  but  not  in  his  official  capacity.  He  paraded 
with  the  veterans.  North  Carolina  was  the  only  State,  other  than 
Virginia,  represented  by  officers  of  its  general  staff.  General  Came- 
ron and  Colonels  Cameron  and  Harrell  attended  Governor  O'FerralPs 
reception  last  evening. 

Only  one  company  from  North  Carolina  was  in  the  great  parade, 
this  being  Company  G,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Guard,  from  Washington,  Captain  Thomas 
commanding.  Thirty-two  men  were  in  ranks  in  the  full-dress  dark- 
blue  and  white  uniform  of  their  State. 

North  Carolina  was  also  represented  by  Brigadier-General  William 
P.  Roberts,  who  was  the  youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  by  two  camps  of  veterans,  these  being  Charles 
F.  Fisher  Camp,  of  Salisbury,  fifty-seven  men,  and  the  Person 
County  Camp,  with  sixty  two  men.  The  Salisbury  Camp  is  well 
known  in  Richmond,  having  headed  the  veterans  at  the  Lee  monu- 
ment unveiling.  They  wore  yesterday  their  familiar  white  helmets, 
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and  marched  well,  as  did  the  Person  county  veterans.  There  were 
number  of  one-armed  men,  and  some  with  only  one  leg. 

General  Roberts,  who,  because  of  his  extreme  youth,  was  known 
as  the  "boy  brigadier,"  was  State  Auditor  of  North  Carolina  a  few 
years  ago. 

Among  the  North  Carolina  officers  who  were  here,  but  not  in  the 
parade,  were  Major  W.  T.  Hughes,  of  the  First  Regiment;  Colonel 
F.  A.  Olds  and  Captain  Alfred  Williams,  of  the  Governor's  Guard, 
Raleigh. 

PALMETTO  STATE  CADETS. 

Ten  cadets  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  came  from 
Charleston  as  an  escort  to  the  contingent  of  veterans  from  the  Pal- 
metto State.  They  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  P.  P.  Mazyck, 
of  the  academic  staff,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. There  was,  perhaps,  special  significance  in  the  presence  of 
these  cadets,  for  their  predecessors  fired  actually  the  first  shot  of  the 
war,  when  the  Star  of  the  West  attempted  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter. 
The  flag  they  carried  saw  service  at  Tullifinny,  the  baptism  of  fire, 
which  the  cadets  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Institute  bore  as 
gallantly  as  did  their  young  Virginia  compatriots  at  New  Market. 

Prominent  among  the  twenty  veterans  in  the  ranks  were  Captain 
W.  E.  Stoney,  Comptroller-General  of  South  Carolina  during  the 
Hampton  regime;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  in  the  flying  artillery  of  General  Marmaduke, 
and  S.  T.  Pinckney,  of  Kershaw's  Brigade. 

A   SECESSION   COCKADE. 

Ingraham  Hasell  wore  the  same  secession  palmetto  cockade  which 
decorated  his  hat  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  which  was  on 
his  person  during  every  battle  in  which  Kershaw's  Division,  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  took  part. 

The  colors  carried  by  the  veterans  was  the  battle-flag  of  the  Fifth 
South  Carolina  Regiment,  of  Butler's  Brigade.  Many  bullet-holes 
testify  that  its  supporters  always  asked  "a  place  in  the  picture  near 
the  flashing  of  the  guns." 

The  South  Carolinians  carried  branches  of  palmetto,  and  wore 
cockades  in  hats  and  button-holes.  They  had  travelled  farther  than 
any  other  delegation,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  sight  of 
the  palmetto  from  many  a  balcony  and  pavement  met  with  a  hearty 
response  from  the  visitors. 
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Miss  Mildred  Lee  and  Mesdames  Janney  and  DeSaussure,  who 
had  managed  the  South  Carolina  table  at  the  memorial  bazaar,  were 
greeted  with  hearty  cheers,  and  presented  with  palmetto  cockades. 
Miss  Lee  gave  several  of  the  veterans  some  exquisite  carnations, 
which  will  be  carried  back  to  Charleston  and  treasured  for  many  a 
day. 

Captain  James  G.  Holmes  brought  with  him  a  wreath  of  laurel  and 
palmetto,  which  was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  monument.  It  was 
sent  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Confederate- Home  School,  of 
Charleston,  an  institution,  founded  in  1867,  where  over  1,500  of  the 
daughters  of  the  South  Carolina  Confederates  have  received  an 
education. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Pinckney  brought  a  South  Carolina  State  flag  of  blue 
silk,  with  a  palmetto  tree  and  fringe  of  silver,  which  was  sent  by  the 
memorial  association  of  Charleston,  and  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  by  Mrs.  DeSaussure. 

POPULAR    AIRS   THAT   STIRRED    THE    POPULACE  TO   GREAT 
ENTHUSIASM 

Without  question  "music  hath  charms,"  and  the  subtle  influence 
of  it  has  rarely  been  made  more  manifest  than  it  was  during  the 
course  of  yesterday's  parade.  Strung  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  occasion,  the  vast  throng  assembled  with  a 
common  cause,  sinuated  by  an  all-pervading  magnetism,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  gorgeous  pageant,  needed  but  the  strains  of  music  to 
run  the  gamut  of  their  emotions. 

Such  an  aggregation  of  brass  bands  have  rarely  collected  in  any 
city,  and  well  merited  approval  was  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  various 
organizations.  The  music  was  naturally  largely  patriotic  in  charac- 
ter; over  and  over  again  the  strains  of  the  immortal  and  soul-stirring 
"  Dixie"  would  strike  the  ear,  approaching,  at  hand,  in  the  distance, 
but  whenever  it  vibrated  the  sensibilities  of  that  vast  concourse  it 
never  failed  to  conjure  up  a  mighty  enthusiasm,  which  found  utter- 
ance in  the  deafening  cheers  and  shouts,  that  showed  how  strongly  it 
had  touched  responsive  chords  in  the  hearts  of  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  South. 

Instantly  recognized  and  applauded,  too,  were  such  old  familiar 
strains  as  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag," 
"Virginia,"  "Dallas,"  "  Appleton,"  and  the  "National  Campaign." 
while  the  notes  of  "Auld  Lang  Sine,"  heard  frequently  along  the 
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line  of  march,  conjured  up  such  a  world  of  tender  reminiscences  and 
deep  emotions  as  no  amount  of  artifice  could  conceal  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  older  members,  both  of  the  soldiery  and  citizens. 

For  the  rest,  the  music  was  chiefly  martial  in  character,  consist- 
ing of  quick  steps,  well-known  marches,  and  patrols,  rendered  with- 
out exception  in  excellent  style. 

Prominent  among  the  many  organizations  that  contributed  in  such 
a  marked  degree  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  the  band  organ- 
ized in  memory  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name, 
and  composed  of  prominent  business  and  professional  men  in  the 
city  of  Staunton.  The  instruments  used  by  this  superb  aggregation 
are  of  the  most  costly  material  and  workmanship,  and  their  playing 
has  acquired  an  artistic  finish  and  precision  that  is  highly  gratify- 
ing, and,  indeed,  rarely  found  in  any  but  metropolitan  institutions. 
After  the  unveiling  the  band  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  Dispatch 
by  a  serenade  late  in  the  afternoon.  Several  hundred  persons  col- 
lected, and  the  band's  rendering  of  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  a 
Russian  mazurka,  Turkish  patrol,  and  "Dixie"  were  loudly  cheered. 

THE    WELCOME. 

The  visitors  were  received  with  the  characteristic  welcome  of  the 
city;  tried  comrades  were  re-united  in  many  homes,  and  Lee  Camp 
of  Confederate  Veterans  fed  nearly  4,000. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  memorable  day  was  the  brilliant  recep- 
tion in  the  evening  at  the  Executive  Mansion  of  the  veterans  and 
visiting  soldiery  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  O'Ferrall. 
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UNGENEROUS  CRITICISM  OF  REV.  DR.   R.  C. 
CAVE'S  ORATION. 


LETTER  OF  COLUMBIA  POST,  DEPARTMENT  ILLINOIS,  G.  A.  R. 


With  the  Reply  of  Lee  Camp,  Confederate  Veterans. 


The  patriotic  oration  of  Dr.  Cave,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  evoked 
from  some  bodies  of  Federal  veterans  and  a  few  ultra-newspapers, 
narrow  and  unbrotherly  criticism. 

The  following  letter  enlisted  widely,  public  interest  and  occasioned 
much  comment : 

HEADQUARTERS  COLUMBIA  POST,  No.  706, 
DEPARTMENT  ILLINOIS.  G.  A.  R., 

CHICAGO,  June  14,  1894. 

To  the  Commander  of  Lee  Camp, 

Confederate  Veterans,  Richmond,  Va: 

DEAR  SIR:  On  the  morning  after  Memorial-Day,  while  looking 
over  the  morning  papers,  we  noticed  the  enclosed  report  of  your 
dedication  exercises  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  private  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  orator  of  the  day  in  his  speech 
upon  that  occasion  were  so  different  from  those  expressed  by  Con- 
federate veterans  in  many  places,  and  notably  in  our  own  city  of 
Chicago,  that  we  were  deeply  moved,  and  cannot  refrain  from  writing 
to  inquire  if  these  are  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  Confederates  South  ? 

During  the  solemn  services  of  Memorial-Day,  "Columbia"  Post, 
No.  706,  together  with  other  posts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  joined 
with  the  Confederate  veterans,  now  living  in  Chicago,  in  decorating 
the  graves  of  their  comrades,  who  now  lie  in  our  beautiful  Oakwood 
Cemetery.  The  sentiments  there  expressed  by  all  were  that,  while 
we  were  paying  a  willing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  brave  men  fallen, 
we  were  in  no  wise  referring  to  the  cause  for  which  they  fell,  or  the 
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final  settlement  of  that  cause  at  Appomattox.  If  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  Rev.  Cave  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  which  received 
"tremendous  applause"  from  the  audience  assembled  there,  be  the 
true  sentiments  of  the  average  ex-Confederate  veteran,  then  will  it 
indeed  be  hard  to  ever  heal  the  breach  between  "brothers  of  one 
land,"  engendered  by  that  awful  conflict,  and  the  generous  action  of 
our  Union  veterans  seems  truly  wasted. 

Although  we  belong  to  different  political  parties,  first  of  all  we 
are  true  and  loyal  Americans,  who  offered  our  lives  for  the  starry  flag 
which  to  day  floats  in  beauty  and  glory  over  a  free  and  glorious 
country.  And  while  anxious  to  look  with  pleasure  upon  these  re- 
unions in  your  sunny  southland,  we  cannot  but  regret  such  disloyal 
sentiments  as  these,  and  must  protest  in  the  name  of  the  fallen  of 
both  sides. 

Let  not  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  Memorial  Day  be  dishonored  by 
such  words  as  these. 

We  write  not  in  bitterness  or  rancor,  remembering  with  great 
pleasure  and  pride  the  welcome  accorded  to  our  Illinois  veterans  by 
Lee  Camp  and  other  ex- Confederate  organizations  while  returning 
from  the  encampment  at  Washington,  and  fondly  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  spirit  which  was  shown  at  Appomattox,  by  both  sides,  was 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  Southern  brothers,  and  that  hope  and 
belief  we  are  loath  to  relinquish  even  in  the  face  of  such  a  speech  as 
this  to  which  we  refer. 

Will  you  kindly  reply  to  this  and  oblige  yours  for  America, 

COLUMBIA  POST. 
J.  G.  EVEREST,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
Attest:  HENRY  STEPHENS,  Adjutant. 

It  was  laid  before  Lee  Camp,  June  22,  1894,  and  provoked  a  heated 
discussion,  which  developed  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  it.  Finally  it  was  laid  on  the  table 
indefinitely.  At  the  same  time  a  resolution  offered  by  Commander 
Pollard  endorsing  the  oration  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cave  was  laid  upon  the 
table,  until  the  ensuing  meeting.  The  camp,  however,  declined  to 
permit  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  be  disclosed,  and  even  withheld 
from  the  public  the  name  of  the  Post  from  which  it  came,  but  the 
latter  leaked  out. 


,  //./•«//>•  Critii-isin  •>/  I),-. 


REFERRED   TO    A   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  camp  on  June  2Qth  not  only  the  resolution 
of  Commander  Pollard,  but  the  communication  of  Columbia  Post 
was  taken  up. 

Another  animated  discussion  took  place,  and  Mr.  Cave's  address 
was  endorsed,  but  the  letter  from  Columbia  Post  was  referred  for 
answer  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Judge  George  L.  Christian, 
Major  Charles  S.  Stringfellow,  Colonel  Archer  Anderson,  Colonel 
John  B.  Cary  and  Commander  Thomas  P.  Pollard. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  camp,  held  July  6,  this  committee,  through 
their  chairman,  Judge  Christian,  submitted  the  following  frank  and 
courteous  report  : 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  July  6,  1894. 

J.  G.  EVEREST,  ESQ.,  Chairman,  &c.,  Columbia 

Post,  No.  706,  G.  A.  R.,  Chicago,  III: 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  of  the  i4th  ultimo,  written  on  behalf  of 
Columbia  Post,  though  tempered  somewhat  by  its  kind  assurances, 
was  received  by  Lee  Camp  with  great  surprise,  and  still  greater 
regret. 

We  cannot  suspect,  still  less  do  we  charge,  any  purpose  on  your 
part  to  provoke  sectional  controversy  or  add  fuel  to  the  dying 
embers  of  sectional  hate;  but  such  seems  to  be  its  natural  tendency, 
though  we  earnestly  hope  this  may  not  prove  its  practical  effect. 

You  do  not  indicate  what  particular  "  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
orator  of  the  day"  moved  Columbia  Post  so  deeply,  and  we  shall 
not  go  into  any  speculation  on  the  subject,  but  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  had  they  been  more  distasteful  than  they  probably 
are,  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  better  in  the  real  interest  of 
peace  and  brotherly  feeling  if  Columbia  Post  had  pardoned  some- 
thing to  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  the  occasion,  and  passed  them  by 
without  comment,  at  least  to  those  who  presumably  approved  them. 

That  those  sentiments  do  not  in  all  respects  commend  themselves 
to  your  judgement  or  feelings;  that  you  may  well  and  honestly 
differ  from  Mr.  Cave  and  Lee  Camp  as  to  the  facts  —  social,  political 
and  historical  —  on  which  they  are  founded,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand; but  a  careful  examination  of  his  oration,  as  reported,  discloses 
no  sentiment,  which,  fairly  construed,  is,  or  we  believe  was,  intended 
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to  be  "disloyal"  to  the  existing  Constitution,  laws  and  government 
of  our  Union,  and  your  "protest"  seems,  therefore,  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  very  uncalled  for,  albeit  made  "in  the  name  of  the 
fallen  of  both  sides." 

There  were  indeed  two  sides  to  that  great  question,  which  you 
say,  and  we  fully  admit,  had  its  "final  settlement"  at  Appomattox. 
But  Appomattox  was  a  battle-field,  not  a  judicial  forum,  and  that 
settlement,  final  and  complete  as  we  acknowledge  it  to  have  been, 
was  made  by  weight  of  numbers  and  force  of  arms,  and  not  by 
reason,  judgment,  or  law.  Physical  might  cannot  determine  the 
question  of  legal  or  moral  right,  and  whether  the  North  or  the  South 
had  right  and  law  and  justice  on  its  side  is  still  a  disputed  point, 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  posterity,  when 
we  who  took  part  in  that  great  contest,  which  cost  so  much  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  splendid  examplars  of  the 
dignity,  the  worth,  and  the  grandeur  of  man,  have  joined  our  com- 
rades who  now  sleep  in  their  honored  graves. 

"A  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  "  has  impelled  both 
sides,  the  North  and  the  South  as  well,  to  set  forth  in  historic  records, 
in  memorial  orations,  in  song  and  story,  the  reasons  which  con- 
trolled their  action;  and  both,  to  their  honor,  be  it  said,  have  reared 
monuments  of  bronze  and  marble  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
deeds  of  those  who  nobly  died  for  the  cause  they  believed  to  be  just. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  generous  action  of  Columbia  and 
other  Illinois  Posts  in  uniting  with  the  Confederate  veterans  now  liv- 
ing in  Chicago  in  decorating  on  last  Memorial-Day  the  graves  of 
their  dead  in  Oakwood  cemetery.  In  like  manner,  as  you  know, 
Confederate  veterans  here  and  throughout  the  South  have  often  laid 
their  floral  wreaths  on  the  grass-grown  mounds  which  mark  the  last 
resting-places  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  fought  against  them. 

On  such  occasions  we,  too,  but  pay  "a  willing  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  brave  men,  in  no  wise  referring  to  the  cause  for  which  they 
fell." 

But  we  must  remind  you  that  Mr.  Cave  did  not  speak  on  any  such 
occasion.  His  oration  was  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  private  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  in  behalf  of  the 
Southern  cause,  in  resistance  to  an  armed  invasion  of  their  native 
land,  and  in  defence,  as  they  honestly  believed,  of  their  personal 
liberties  and  constitutional  rights. 

He  spoke  almost  in  sight  of  the  graves  of  some  17,000  of  those 
heroic  men,  almost  in  sight  of  the  battle-fields  once  drenched  with 


their  blood,  and  he  spoke  to  their  surviving  comrades.  It  was 
therefore  meet  and  right  that  he  should  not  only  pay  a  "tribute 
to  the  memory  of  brave  men."  who  gave  their  lives  in  defence 
of  their  firesides  and  their  homes,  but  that  he  should  also  refer  to 
and  vindicate  "  the  cause  for  which  they  fell." 

He  spoke  of  the  past,  not  of  the  present;  of  the  Constitution  as 
our  fathers  framed  it,  and  not  of  that  Constitution  as  amended  by 
the  mailed  hand  of  war,  and  Lee  Camp  emphatically  answers  that  it 
endorses  the  statements  made  in  his  oration,  in  justification  of  the 
course  of  the  Southern  States,  when,  in  1861,  they  took  up  arms  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  to  them  and  their  peo- 
ple by  the  Constitution  as  then  framed. 

We  believe  with  him,  and  with  him  we  maintain,  that  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  the  brave  and  noble  men  who  fought  under  the  flag  that 
was  furled  forever  at  Appomattox  were  patriots  as  pure  and  as  true 
as  was  the  truest  and  best  of  the  soldiers  who  carried  to  ultimate  vic- 
tory the  flag  that  we  all  now  gladly  and  proudly  hail  as  the  flag  of 
our  glorious  country.  Eslo  perpetua  ! 

In  the  war  for  our  independence  no  traitor,  so  far  as  we  know,  was 
bred  on  Southern  soil.  There  were  many  rebels  until  Yorktown 
stamped  the  seal  of  success  on  the  Colonial  cause,  when  the  rebel 
became  the  patriot!  But  success,  dear  sir,  is  not  the  touchstone  by 
which  the  motives  or  conduct  of  men  can  be  rightly  tried.  As  Mr. 
Cave  well  said,  though  not  intending  the  inference  you  have  probably 
drawn,  "  Suwaroff  triumphed  and  a  Kosciusko  fell."  The  monu- 
ment unveiled  in  this  city  on  the  3Oth  of  May  last  was  not  erected  in 
honor  of  traitors  or  rebels,  but  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  brave 
men  and  true,  who  knew  their  rights  and  died  in  defending  them. 

According  to  the  people  of  the  North,  perfectly  honest  in  the 
views  they  entertained  and  the  course  they  pursued,  we  claim  for  our- 
selves motives  as  honorable  and  as  pure.  The  differences  between 
us  were  submitted  to  the  stern  arbitrament  of  war.  We  lost,  and  we 
have  in  good  faith  accepted  the  result,  and  we  propose  as  loyally  to 
abide  it.  More  than  this  we  cannot  say  or  do;  and  more,  brave  and 
magnanimous  men  should  not  and  will  not  ask  of  us. 

We  gladly  note  you  remember  the  kind  feelings  with  which  Lee 
Camp  met  the  veterans  of  Illinois  on  a  former  occasion,  and  we 
indulge  the  hope  that  you  will  not  permit  forced  constructions  of 
isolated  sentences  in  the  speech  to  which  you  refer,  detached  from 
their  context  and  misinterpreted,  to  lessen  the  mutual  friendship  and 
respect  which  we  should  feel  for  each  other  as  soldiers,  or  weaken  the 
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ties  which  should  bind  us  together  as  true  and  loyal  citizens  of  our 
beloved  and  now  happily-united  country. 

On  behalf  of  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  Confederate  Veterans. 

GEORGE  L.  CHRISTIAN, 
CHARLES  S.  STRINGFELLOW, 
ARCHER  ANDERSON, 
JOHN  B.  GARY, 
THOMAS  P.  POLLARD, 

Committee. 

The  report  evoked  loud  applause.  It  was  written  by  Major 
Stringfellow. 

Major  Brander  said  he  was  satisfied  when  the  committee  was 
appointed  that  they  would  bring  in  the  right  sort  of  report.  He 
moved  its  adoption. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Sydnor  seconded  the  motion,  and  moved  a  rising  vote, 
and  the  latter  motion  being  carried,  and  the  question  being  put  on 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  every  member  of  the  camp  stood  up. 
The  adjutant  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  report  to  Co- 
lumbia Post. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ray  said  there  were  sitting  near  him  two  sons  of  Con- 
federate veterans,  who  asked  him  if  they  could  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  He  knew  it  was  out  of  order,  but  he  had  replied, 
"  Vote,  boys,  vote." 

Remarks  referring  in  complimentary  terms  to  the  committee  who 
had  drafted  the  report  were  made  by  Colonel  Alexander  Archer, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Evans,  Rev.  Dr.  Ray,  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  Samuels,  Rev.  Robert  C.  Cave  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  camp.  The  camp  then  adjourned. 
There  was  a  very  full  attendance  upon  the  meeting. 
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A  NATIONAL  REPOSITORY 

FOR   THE 
RECORDS  AND  RELICS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN   CAUSE, 

PROPOSED   BY 

CHARLES  BROADWAY  ROUSS, 
of  New  York. 


In  the  month  of  November  last,  Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  a 
successful  and  philanthropic  merchant  of  New  York  City,  but  a 
native  of  Virginia,  submitted  a  proposition  to  various  "  Veteran 
Camps,"  "Memorial  Associations,"  and  "Historical  Societies"  in 
the  Southern  States,  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Confederate 
Museum  or  Repository  for  the  records  and  relics  of  the  Southern 
Cause. 

He  urged  that  the  preservation  of  precious  memorials  and  the 
perpetuation  of  "  Homes  "  for  the  refuge  of  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows and  needy  orphans,  might  only  be  assured  by  active  and  earnest 
co-operation.  Toward  these  ends  he  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
General  Association,  the  objects  of  which  would  be  the  collection  of 
records  and  relics,  and  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  $200,000,  or  more, 
with  which  to  erect  a  proper  building  for  their  permanent  preserva- 
tion, and  to  provide  an  income  for  its  maintenance. 

Lee  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Commander  E.  Leslie  Spence, 
promptly  responded  to  Mr.  Rouss,  and  delegated  Major  Norman  V. 
Randolph  to  visit  him  and  ascertain  as  definitely  as  he  might  his 
plans  and  views,  and  further,  to  submit  the  claims  of  Richmond  as  the 
place,  and  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society  (which  now 
owns  the  house  occupied  by  President  Jefferson  Davis)  as  the  organ- 
ization to  which  the  patriotic  trust  might  worthily  be  committed. 

Mr.  Rouss  proposed  that  each  Veteran  Camp  should  subscribe  at 
least  $10,  and  inspired  the  hope  that  he  would  insure  the  final 
success  of  his  scheme. 

The  location  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Rouss  suggested,  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  ten  senior  generals  of  the  Confederate  army, 
now  living. 
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These  are  stated  by  General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  of  the  National 
War  Record  Office,  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  James  Longstreet,  lieutenant-general  October  9,  1862. 

2.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  lieutenant-general  (temporary  rank)  January 
23,  1864. 

3.  Ambrose  P.  Stewart,  lieutenant-general  January  23,  1864. 

4.  S.  B.  Buckner,  lieutenant-general  September  20,  1864. 

5.  Wade  Hampton,  lieutenant-general  February  14,  1865. 

6.  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  major-general  September  19,  1861. 

7.  La  Fayette  McLaws,  major-general  May  23,  1862. 

8.  S.  G.  French,  major-general  August  31,  1862. 

9.  J.  H.  Forney,  major-general  October  27,  1862. 

10.   Dabney  H.  Maury,  major-general  November  n,  1862. 

Following  the  report  to  Lee  Camp  by  Major  Randolph,  Mr.  M. 
L.  Van  Doren,  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary 
Society,  addressed  Mr.  Rouss,  tracing  the  sacred  labors  of  the 
noble  women  composing  it,  from  the  inauguration  of  their  body,  as 
the  Hollywood  Memorial  Association,  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
dead.  Mr.  Van  Doren' s  suggestion  that  the  General  Association 
proposed  and  the  ladies  of  Richmond  be  joined  in  common  effort 
and  purpose,  seemed,  from  the  response  of  Mr.  Rouss,  to  be  favora- 
bly entertained  by  him. 

The  reply  of  the  Cavalry  Association  of  United  Confederate  Vete- 
rans of  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Rouss,  appeared 
in  the  Picayune  of  January  6,  1895.  Whilst  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Museum,  they  were  disinclined  to  yield  their 
garner  to  another  location.  They  urge  that  they  have  "a  magnifi- 
cent fire-proof  building  filled  with  over  4,000  mementoes,  the  collec- 
tion of  nearly  thirty  years,  embracing  every  conceivable  species  of 
relic,"  and  "  the  determination  of  every  ex- Confederate  "  is  to  pre- 
serve it  in  and  to  New  Orleans,  "as  long  as  there  is  one  of  us  left," 
and  that  they  "are  devising  plans  for  the  endowment  of  the  institu- 
tion to  make  it  self-sustaining." 

It  may  be  apprehended  that  others  than  this  zealous  association, 
in  other  wealthy  centers,  may  eagerly  desire  the  location  in  their 
midst  of  the  honoring  and  inspiring  repository,  and  may  distance  in 
effective  efforts  the  Capitol  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  even  with 
all  of  its  appealing  claims. 


The  noble  women  composing  our  Confederate  Memorial  Literary 
Society  have  not  only  a  considerable  fund  which  they  have  acumu- 
lated  by  devoted  effort,  but  they  possess  also,  what  has  been  de- 
clared to  be,  "  the  finest  and  most  extensive  collection  of  Confederate 
relics  ever  made. ' ' 

It  was  formed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  De  Renne,  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  who  spared  no  expense  from  her  abundant  means  in  its  enrich- 
ment. 

In  appealing  interest  and  historic  value  it  could  scarcely  now  be 
equalled.  The  ladies  of  the  Richmond  Society,  it  is  understood, 
have  secured  extensive  and  important  additions  to  it,  and  it  may  not 
be  doubted  will  be  increasingly  successful  in  their  continued  efforts. 

The  prime  consideration  now  undoubtedly  is  the  enhancement  of 
their  fund  by  the  subscriptions  of  our  wealthy  citizens  toward  the 
ensuring  of  the  sum  proposed  by  the  generous  and  patriotic  Rouss. 
Let  Richmond  lead  in  her  offering  and  she  must  distance  her  rivals. 
The  gifts  of  the  populace  and  of  the  poor  are  as  free  as  they  are  in 
spirit;  the  gifts  of  the  more  favored  in  fortune  should  be  as  unselfish. 
The  importance  of  the  establishment  here  of  this  Shrine  should  not 
be  underestimated. 
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"  Contributions  of  the  South  to  the  Greatness  of  the 
American  Union." 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  GENERAL  CLEMENT  A.  EVANS, 
OF  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA, 


Delivered  before  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
October  loth,  1895,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  on  the  Occasion. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Association 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  held  at  the  State  Capitol, 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  Thursday  the  loth  day  of 
October,  1895,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

PRESENT: 

Judge  GEORGE  L.  CHRISTIAN,  President. 
Sergeant  Ro.  S.  BOSHER,  Treasurer. 
Captain  THOMAS  ELLETT,  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. — Captain  John  Cussons,  Captain  E.  P. 
Reeve,  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe  and  Private  James  T.  Gray. 

Also  a  large  assemblage  of  veterans,  and  of  ladies  and  influential 
citizens. 

The  president  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  at  his  request  Rev. 
J.  Wm.  Jones,  D.  D. ,  offered  a  fervent  prayer.  The  president  then 
in  a  few  eloquent  remarks  introduced  the  orator  of  the  occasion, 
General  Clement  A.  Evans,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  subject  being 
' '  Contributions  of  the  South  to  the  Greatness  of  the  American  Union. ' ' 

The  history  of  the  war  for  Southern  Independence,  by  Prof. 
Joseph  T.  Derry,  of  Georgia,  recently  issued  by  the  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  of  this  city,  has  an  introduction  by  General 
Evans,  whose  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  orator  is  national. 
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The  address,  which  was  a  cogent  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the 
South  as  a  factor  in  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the  nation 
and  held  the  audience  in  rapt  attention,  was  replete  with  eloquent 
flashes,  which  constantly  elicited  warm  applause. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  on  motion  of  Rev.  J.  William  Jones, 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  was  tendered  General  Evans  for  his 
able  and  eloquent  address,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  was  requested 
for  publication. 

On  the  motion  of  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  nominate  the  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  committee,  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Colonel  W.  A.  Smoot, 
General  Stith  Boiling,  General  T.  T.  Munford  and  Colonel  R.  L. 
Maury,  having  retired,  during  their  absence,  in  response  to  their 
repeated  call,  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe  briefly  addressed  the 
audience. 

His  remarks  were  in  the  happiest  vein,  and  "  in  a  flash  of  inspira- 
tion," he  earnestly  pressed  the  claims  of  the  noble  women  of  our 
Southland  to  an  enduring  monumental  shaft  in  testimony  to  their 
devotion  and  sacrifices. 

The  committee  returning,  made  the  following  report: 

Judge  GEORGE  L.  CHRISTIAN,  President. 
General  EPPA  HUNTON,  ist  Vice-President. 
General  D.  A.  WEISIGER,  2d  Vice-President. 
General  CLEMENT  A.  EVANS,  3d  Vice-President. 
Sergeant  ROBERT  S.  BOSHER,  Treasurer. 
Captain  THOMAS  ELLETT,  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. — Colonel  W.  E.  Cutshaw,  Captain  John 
Cussons,  Captain  E.  P.  Reeve,  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe  and 
Private  James  T.  Gray. 

On  the  question  being  put,  they  were  unanimously  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  President,  with  characteristic  modesty,  would  have  demurred 
against  being  continued  in  the  office,  which  he  has  so  satisfactorily 
filled,  but  the  audience  was  clamorous  that  he  accept.  In  express- 
ing his  compliance  with  their  wish,  he  eloquently  urged  the  claims 
of  the  Association  to  support,  declaring  the  annual  meetings  to  be 
occasions  of  delight  and  inspiration,  and  that  he  felt  assured  that  the 
hearts  of  all  participating  in  them  imbibed  fresh  inspiration,  and  that 
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all  were  .strengthened  in  patriotic  resolve  and  effort  for  the  public 
good. 

The  UK -mlx-rs  of  the  Association,  with  their  invited  guests,  then 
repaired  to  Murphy's  Hotel  to  a  banquet  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  was  here  enhanced  by  brief  and 
wanning  addresses  by  Generals  Dabney  H.  Maury,  Eppa  Hunton, 
Thomas  T.  Munford,  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.  D.,  Hon.  William  A. 
Anderson  and  General  Clement  A.  Evans,  whose  graceful  "Adieu" 
was  received  with  a  delight  scarcely  less  than  that  with  which 
his  masterly  plea  for  the  South  had  been  greeted.  The  words  of 
the  "oldest  Confederate,"  General  Maury,  in  the  dedication  of  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  history  of  his  native  State, 
were  touching. 

This  most  recent  banquet  has  been  published  as  the  "most  pleas- 
ant" ever  held.  The  leaven  of  the  devoted  President  is  working, 
as  it  has  been  proposed  to  publish  in  a  becoming  volume  all  of  the 
addresses  heretofore  delivered  before  the  Association. 


THE  ADDRESS. 

I  am  honored  by  the  request  to  speak  during  a  convention  of 
men  whose  occupation  deserves  the  first  and  chiefest  consideration 
as  the  corner-stone  of  popular  welfare,  whose  success  makes  all 
things  prosper,  and  whose  cry  for  relief  is  never  made  until  the  pain 
is  too  great  to  be  borne.  Labor  that  converts  human  energies  into 
cities,  railroads,  ships,  factories  and  foundries ;  into  churches, 
school-houses,  asylums  and  homes  ;  into  munitions  of  war  for  the 
country's  defence,  and  implements  of  industry  for  times  of  peace  ; 
labor  that  makes  and  spends  money  by  billions  per  annum,  is  en- 
titled to  the  honest  solicitude  of  statesmen. 

Dear  to  my  heart  are  you  my  comrades  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  with  whom  I  followed  Jackson  and  Lee  to  the  last  charge 
at  Appomattox.  There  are  events  in  my  life,  as  in  the  lives  of 
others,  which  are  remembered  with  regret  ;  but  the  part  I  bore  with 
you  in  the  assertion  of  the  original  ideas  of  our  forefathers  upon  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia  is  a  rich  memory,  which  I  shall  cherish  with 
patriotic  pride  forever. 

By  your  cordial  invitation  I  stand  upon  the  soil  of  a  State  which 
in  the  travails  of  nearly  three  centuries  has  uniformly  affirmed  the 
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axiomatic  truths  of  human  freedom,  and  produced  eight  generations 
of  manly  freemen  willing  to  defend  them.  Virginia  !  every  Heroic 
Age  salutes  you  ;  all  free  peoples  hail  you  as  the  historic  mother  of 
American  Independence,  and  this  exalted  era  applauds  your  Ameri- 
can spirit  !  I  speak  by  your  courtesy  also  within  the  gates  of  a 
revered  city,  planted  by  the  enterprise  and  bravery  of  liberty-loving 
men  amidst  their  conquered  obstacles,  nurtured  into  stalwart 
strength  by  the  acrid  sap  of  trial,  lathed  into  lithe  grace  in  the 
whirl  of  sharp  vicissitudes,  polished  into  untarnished  brilliance  by 
the  rub  of  rude  conflicts,  and  withal  steadfast  in  sustaining  the  most 
vital  human  convictions  ! — a  city  that  has  reversed  the  dread  deci- 
sions of  the  unfriendly  fates  .which  decreed  its  destruction,  and 
wrought  superb  success  out  of  the  debris  of  its  ruins  !  Richmond  ! 
The  epochs  of  human  struggles  cluster  around  you  in  a  proud  hom- 
age, such  as  the  sheaves  of  the  patriarchs  gave  to  the  sheaf  of 
princely  Joseph  in  his  prophetic  dream  !  In  the  inspiring  presence 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  illustrious  State, — every  one 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  house  of  our  fathers, — I  may  have  liberty 
to  discuss  with  the  ardor  of  a  Southernor  and  in  the  soberness  of 
matured  reason  a  patriotic  question  that  concerns  our  whole  country 
and  admits  of  no  partisan  treatment ;  a  theme  as  broad  as  our  ex- 
pansive land  and  uplifted  above  the  stature  of  partisan  political 
motive.  Although  to  the  Southern  manner  born,  I  will  speak  with- 
out sectional  bias,  and  in  vivid  consciousness  of  possessing  at  this 
moment  the  broadest  and  truest  American  spirit !  Southern  Honor 
maintains  with  chivalric  fealty  that  agreement  which  the  sword's 
arbitrament  lately  required,  when  Americans  surrendered  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  by  deed  or  word  or  thought,  will  the  terms  of  that 
settlement,  sanctioned  by  the  peerless  Lee,  be  avoided  in  letter  or 
in  spirit.  The  South  possesses  in  affluence  the  true  American 
spirit, — that  pride  in  the  grandeur  of  our  country,  that  hospitality 
which  keeps  open  house  for  the  worthies  of  all  the  world,  that 
glorying  in  our  free  institutions,  that  faith  in  our  Nation's  power  to 
maintain  its  place  among  the  earth's  greatest  governments,  and  the 
profound  conviction  that  in  the  constitutional  union  of  all  the  States, 
we  shall  achieve  a  national  greatness  never  equalled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  South  says  let  the  decayed  corpse  of  long  gone,  lurid, 
sectional  strife  lie  like  John  Brown's  body  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
while  the  American  soul  shall  go  marching  on — marching  on  for- 
ever,— under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of 
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Hail  Columbia,   Yankee  Doodle  and  Dixie,    harmonized   into  one 
national  air. 

A  true  peace  among  the  people  of  these  United  States  is  now  a 
i.i.  t  accomplished, — not  a  thing  to  be  sought  for,  but  a  blessed 
reality,  of  which  domestic  disturbers,  as  well  as  all  the  outside 
world,  will  take  due  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
The  peacemakers  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  may  now  enter 
into  their  reward,  for  theirs  is  this  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  fury 
of  civil  war  is  gone.  The  fitful  fever  of  sectional  passion  is  over,  and 
it  sleeps  its  last  sleep  in  dreamless  death.  The  North  said  let  us 
have  peace,  and  they  won  it  ;  the  South  said  let  us  have  it  also, 
and  thus  we  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.  There  is  no  more 
any  bloody  chasm  across  which  old  foes  are  called  to  clasp  their 
hands.  That  gaping  horror  has  been  closed  by  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  a  mutual  reconciliation  more  sublime  than  the  harmony  of  the 
white  and  red  roses  of  England,  or  the  agreement  by  Ephraim  and 
Judah  to  vex  each  other  no  more,  for  all  such  restorations  to  fra- 
ternity but  pre-figured  this  far-nobler  sacrifice  of  internecine  resent- 
ments upon  the  altar  of  our  re-united  country. 

We  may  not  be  of  one  mind  on  all  questions  which  admit  of  fair 
discussion  in  this  land  of  free  speech,  but  we  will  have  one  heart 
when  we  contemplate  the  fiery  ordeals  through  which  we  have  been 
safely  borne.  Our  attitude  toward  the  great  issues,  events  and 
people  of  that  militant,  political  and  social  upheaval  must  be  reve- 
rential, indeed,  whenever  the  scenes,  the  events  and  the  actors  of 
the  Confederate  era  pass  before  us  in  solemn  and  sublime  review. 
Behold  the  armies  as  they  pass  !  On  one  side  mustered  into  the 
Union  service  2,778,304  arms-bearing  men  ;  on  the  Confederate  side 
600,000  men  with  arms  ;  united  they  make  a  force  three  and  a  half 
millions  strong  !  Witness  more  than  a  score  of  great  and  hard- 
fought  battles,  every  one  a  Waterloo,  and  half  a  thousand  others  with 
fewer  battalions  but  equally  brilliant  in  bravery.  Survey  the  theatre 
of  war  broader  than  all  Europe;  the  casualties  nearly  half  the  num- 
bers engaged  ;  expenditures  of  treasure  and  destruction  of  wealth 
more  than  the  taxable  values  of  many  States  ;  a  mighty  nation  in 
lethal  throes  that  writhed  its  whole  social  system  with  an  awful 
pain  ;  the  most  masterly  minds  of  a  noted  age  stretched  to  an  agony 
of  tension  in  thought  of  the  ways,  means  and  measures  of  pro- 
tracted war  ;  heroic  men  by  tens  of  thousands  braving  danger  and 
death  on  crimsoned  fields,  and  paired  by  devoted  women  enduring 
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the  pangs  of  suspense  at  home  ;  and  these  Americans  all  !  brothers 
by  blood  and  heirs  alike  to  the  inheritance  of  this  undivided  country  ! 
My  God  !  are  not  men  worse  than  brutish  beasts  who  talk  in  trivial 
phrase  of  men  and  times  and  events  like  these,  and  who  are  unawed 
by  the  amplitudes  of  the  ideas,  the  convictions,  the  patriotism  and 
the  heroism  which  distinguished  the  actors  in  that  ever-illustrious 
epoch  of  American  history  !  Every  one  who  lived  amidst  those 
scenes,  every  one  whose  memory  recalls  those  events,  every  one 
who  in  any  respect  mingled  among  those  historic  men,  must  be  con- 
scious, sometimes,  of  a  strong  fascination  drawing  his  spirit  back  to 
those  times  whose  scenes,  events  and  heroes  are  rapidly  dissolving 
into  the  refining  empyrean  of  history.  And  every  one  whose  post- 
bellum  birth  makes  him  but  a  listener  to  the  epic  story  of  that  focal 
period,  must  also  feel  the  kindlings  of  a  proud  American  spirit  since 
all  these  men  were  his  heroic  countrymen,  all  these  events  are  in  his 
country's  history,  and  all  these  scenes  were  on  his  country's  soil. 
The  hour  then  has  come  and  now  is  for  mutual  honors  to  be 
awarded  to  all  true  defenders  of  their  respective  convictions,  for  fair 
statement  of  the  law  and  the  facts  governing  that  one  great  disa- 
greement among  Americans  which  issued  in  bloody  conflict,  and  to 
build  still  broader,  deeper,  higher  and  grander  our  national  fabric  of 
popular  government. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  American  spirit,  I  desire  to  show  the 
contributions  of  the  South  to  the  greatness  of  the  American  Union. 

It  is  the  just  complaint  of  the  South  that  the  general  literature  of 
all  nations  has  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  motives  of  its  men,  the  his- 
tory which  they  made,  the  customs  and  institutions  which  they  fos- 
tered, or  the  sunny  land  where  they  dwell.  We  must,  however, 
share  the  blame  with  all  who  have  shown  us  this  discourtesy,  be- 
cause we  have  been  careless  concerning  the  publication  of  Southern 
worth.  We  have  trusted  to  the  "  truth  of  history "  without  giv- 
ing that  truth  a  tongue  to  proclaim  the  inmost  principles,  the  lofty 
purpose,  and  the  patriotic  deeds  of  the  Southern  people,  as  a  part 
of  this  American  nation.  Ours  is  a  treasury  of  things  new  and  old, 
whence  all  sections  are  entitled  to  draw  those  riches  of  political  pre- 
cept and  action  which  make  nations  great.  That  treasure  belongs 
to  the  whole  country,  and  in  opening  the  cabinet  for  the  display  of 
the  rare  jewels  it  contains,  our  countrymen  from  every  quarter  are 
bidden  to  come,  behold  and  use  the  riches  which  belong  alike  to  all. 

With  my  subject  in  view  I  name  five  cardinal  co-ordinative  causes 
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which  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  our  republic.  They  are:  i. 
The  extent  and  richness  of  its  eminent  domain.  2.  The  martial 
spirit  ready  on  sea  and  land  for  the  country's  sure  defence.  3.  A 
people  enlightened,  industrious,  progressive  and  religious,  poss- 
ing  qualities  which  fit  them  for  citizenship.  4.  The  jealous  main- 
tenance of  all  the  first  principles  of  human  right  against  all  power 
at  home  or  abroad  arrayed  to  destroy  them.  5.  Last  and  not  least, 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitutional  Union,  whose  dissolution  is  to  be 
unthinkable  until  the  martial  spirit  become  extinct,  the  people  lose 
their  virtues,  and  the  principles  of  liberty  are  dead;  and  then  may 

"The  stars  be  old,  and  the  sun  grow  cold, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  judgment  book  unfold." 

I. 
CONTRIBUTION   TO   TERRITORIAL    GREATNESS. 

Our  countrymen  feel  a  proper  pride  in  this  broad  land,  covered 
by  forty-four  contiguous  sovereign  States, — every  State  a  nation, — 
shorelining  the  two  greatest  oceans  of  the  globe,  capped  by  lakes 
that  have  the  magnitude  of  seas,  and  pedestled  on  a  gulf  that  dupli- 
cates the  Mediterranean  of  the  old  world.  We  say  to  our  sister 
Nations,  behold  the  land  where  popular  government  is  sacredly 
templed  and  its  principles  are  bravely  guarded.  See  the  landed 
estate  of  a  free  American  people  which  provides  home  and  happiness 
for  its  seventy  millions,  with  room  to  spare  for  four-fold  more!  Now. 
in  view  of  the  political  truth  that  in  the  century  at  hand  no  nation, 
however  free,  can  be  truly  great  without  having  jurisdiction  Over 
expansive  and  expanding  territory,  it  is  pertinent  for  all  Americans 
to  enquire  into  the  history  of  a  policy  which  within  a  century  gave  a 
growth  to  our  country  from  thirteen  States  to  nearly  fifty,  and  from 
a  fringe  of  settlements  to  the  present  vast  enlargements  of  eminent 
domain.  Will  not  a  fraternal  acknowledgement  be  won  from  our 
countrymen  of  every  section  when  their  memory  is  refreshed  con- 
cerning the  contributions  to  this  territorial  greatness  made  by  that 
South  which  sought  once  to  divide  the  estate  and  now  in  honor  and 
contentment  remains  integral,  harmonious  and  happy  in  the  unsev- 
ered  possession  of  the  entire  magnificent  area?  I  trust  it  will.  I 
believe  that  even  while  they  pronounce  our  attempt  at  secession  a 
mistake,  they  will  frankly  say  to  the  South,  "Your  policy  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  on  this  continent  was  right." 

Let  us  see  in  a  sheer  summary  how  much  this  country  is  indebted 
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to  the  South  for  actual  land.  We  commence  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  beginning  the  Southern  Colonies  brought  into  the  common  prop- 
erty largely  the  greatest  landed  wealth.  Take  the  munificent  grant 
of  your  own  Virginia  by  its  cession  of  territory  to  which  jurists  said 
and  say  it  had  a  valid  title;  look  at  the  gift  made  by  Maryland, 
North  Carolina's  donation  of  Tennessee,  and  Georgia's  cession  from 
the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Mississippi;  then  examine  that  outlying 
range  of  northwestern  territory  won  and  held  by  the  backwoods' 
boys,  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  of  which  a  northern  first-rank 
historian  frankly  says,  '  'All  our  territory  lying  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies  north  and  south  was  first  won  for  us  by  Southwesterners  fight- 
ing for  their  land. ' '  Survey  also  the  regal  possessions  of  the  French, 
then  called  Louisiana,  broadening  out  from  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi along  the  right  bank  of  that  mighty  river,  in  shape  like  an 
eagle's  wing  whose  tip  touched  the  British  possessions  on  the  north 
line  of  the  present  Dakotas,  and  covering  ground  nearly  one-third 
the  United  States!  That  imperial  region  was  seized  in  peace  from 
Napoleon  by  the  statesmanship  of  Southern  men  against  the  resent- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  over  the  protesting  fears  of  our  timid  country- 
men who  opposed  the  aggrandizement  of  our  nation  by  territorial 
extension.  Next  came  the  acquisition  of  Florida  from  Spain,  by 
which  the  same  Southern  policy  secured  that  inviting  realm  of 
beauty,  where  the  gentle  climate  invites  the  shivering  Northerners 
to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  revel  in  the  luscious  lures  of  orange 
groves.  Will  they  not,  while  breathing  the  balm  of  Indian  river 
and  Tampa's  strand — will  they  not  bless  the  valor  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  the  acquisitive  statesmanship  of  his  Southern  compeers  which 
delivered  this  glorious  peninsula  from  the  oppression  of  Spain  and 
committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  the  American  Union?  And  next  in 
order,  great  Texas  won  by  annexation  and  consequent  Mexican  war, 
followed  by  victory,  peace  and  purchase,  that  brought  us  for  a  trifle 
in  money  the  ownership  of  New  Mexico,  the  garden  fields  of  all  the 
Californias  and  a  Pacific  shore  line  whose  harbors  now  open  to  the 
trade  of  the  Orient.  Everybody  knows  that  this  magnificent  gain 
was  the  result  of  the  South' s  aggressive  policy  and  occurred  through 
the  administration  of  a  Southern  President.  Last  comes  Arizona, 
known  in  the  annals  of  acquisition  as  the  Gadsden  purchase,  achieved, 
as  is  conceded,  by  the  skill  of  the  South  Carolina  Senator,  who  by 
special  mission  contrived  the  trade.  Now,  take  your  map  of  these 
United  States  and  territories.  Survey  with  all  your  American  pride 
the  broad  domain  of  the  American  Union  in  the  best  portion  of  the 
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h:  then  draw  a  lim-  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Maryland 
and  due  we.st  toward  tin-  Mississippi  river,  then  northward  to  the 
Canada  line,  then  along  our  northern  limits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
from  theme  down  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  southern  part  of  California, 
where  you  will  turn  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
follow  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  around  the  Florida  keys,  and  still  on 
in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  stream  sweep  up  the  Atlantic  shores  by 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  beginning 
point!  Look,  my  countrymen,  at  that  wondrous  imperium  in  iwfierio, 
containing  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  land,  one-half  its  population, 
and  destined  to  be  the  home  of  two  hundred  millions  of  free  people — 
that  land  came  into  the  Union  by  the  munificence  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas  and  Georgia;  it  was  won  from  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  France  and  Mexico  by  the  blood  of  the  brave,  or 
bought  by  the  taxes  of  the  people;  it  was  all  brought  into  the  family 
of  the  free  and  sovereign  States  of  this  American  Republic  through 
a  consistent,  persistent,  far-seeing  Southern  policy!  But  lest  this 
historical  statement  shall  seem  to  be  a  sectional  boast,  I  bid  you  as 
patriots  to  cast  your  eyes  proudly  upon  your  country's  territorial 
greatness  and  see  it  as  it  begins  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations. 
Reflect  on  the  common  achievements  of  your  countrymen  in  war 
and  peace,  and  then  nobly  stand  in  your  place  with  all  States  and 
people  in  the  Union  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  President:  "We 
have  built  a  magnificent  fabric  of  popular  government  whose  grand 
proportions  are  seen  throughout  the  world." 

II. 

THE   SOUTH    IN    OUR    COUNTRY'S    WARS. 

We  will  enter  next  into  brief  and  cold  statistics  which  only  vaguely 
show  the  martial  patriotism  of  the  South  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic. 
A  country's  fame  is  made  great  in  part  by  the  heroism  of  its  people 
in  times  of  wars.  We  have  a  heroic  history,  in  which  the  patriotic 
valor  and  sacrifices  of  our  people  were  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  leave 
all  sections  wondrously  rich  in  fame.  Our  "forefathers"  were  New 
Englanders  as  well  as  Virginians,  and  there  are  names  that  can  never 
be  made  sectional  :  Ethan  Allen  and  Francis  Marion  ;  John  Starke 
and  Harry  Lee  ;  Nathaniel  Greene  and  George  Washington — who 
divides  these  martial  heroes  into  North  and  South!  Jefferson  and 
1  ranklin — twin  sages;  Madison  and  Adams — twin  statesmen;  Henry 
and  Otis — twin  storms  in  debate  :  who  can  separate  these  civic  chiefs 
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of  the  Revolution  into  sectional  classes  ?  I  shall  not  recite  the  his- 
toric chivalry  of  the  South  in  the  slightest  disparagement  of  North- 
ern courage.  Rather  would  I  be  silent  and  await  the  coming  of  the 
years  of  dispassionate  consideration  if  I  believed  any  people  of  the 
Union  felt  that  applause  of  the  South  dispraised  any  part  of  Repub- 
lic. May  I  not  briefly  reveal  the  recorded  acts  of  Southern  patriots 
and  make  that  record  another  reason  why  we  are  one  people  ?  I 
will  trust  the  answer  to  the  great  heart  of  Americans  everywhere. 

Passing  the  Indian  troubles  which  antedated  the  Revolution,  and 
beginning  with  the  call  to  arms  to  win  American  Independence, 
what  was  the  part  borne  by  the  Southern  States  in  that  Revolutionary 
struggle?  I  will  answer  that  it  is  the  glory  of  North  Carolina  to 
have  shed  the  first  blood  for  colonial  liberty  at  Alamance  in  1771, 
and  having  given  her  sons  to  the  common  cause,  she  fought  on  to 
the  finish.  Maryland  furnished  twenty  thousand  men,  South  Caro- 
lina thirty-one  thousand,  Georgia  nearly  as  many,  and  Virginia  fifty- 
six  thousand.  South  Carolina  doubled  New  Hampshire,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  outnumbered  New  York,  Virginia  sent  six- 
teen thousand  more  men  than  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts  did  the 
noblest  of  all  the  Northern  States,  yet  South  Carolina  sent  thirty- 
seven  out  of  forty-two  of  its  arms-bearing  men,  and  Massachusetts 
thirty-two  out  of  forty-two.  From  official  report  it  is  gleaned  that 
the  States  in  the  Northern  division  sent  one  hundred  men  for  every 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  arms-bearing  population,  and  the 
South  sent  one  hundred  out  of  every  two  hundred  and  nine.  In  the 
account  of  suffering  by  invasion,  it  appears  that  Norfolk  was  burned, 
Charleston  and  Savannah  captured,  and  the  Southern  States  invaded 
with  British  armies  for  years,  while  Washington  drove  Howe  from 
Boston  in  March,  1776,  and  from  that  date  all  Massachusetts  was 
free  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
next  test  of  the  military  fealty  of  the  people  was  by  the  war  of  1812. 
That  was  the  second  war  for  Independence  caused  by  English  arro- 
gance, and  was  urged  by  the  South  against  the  protest  of  the  East. 
In  that  contest,  which  was  mainly  naval,  there  were  notable  victories 
won  under  Northern  leaders,  but  the  greatest  injury  to  British  ship- 
ping was  done  by  privateers,  chiefly  sent  from  Baltimore,  which 
captured  nearly  three  hundred  ships  and  many  thousand  prisoners. 
Wingfield  Scott  made  himself  and  his  regiments  famous  at  Chip- 
pewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  while  Andrew  Jackson  whipped  Packen- 
ham  at  New  Orleans  with  men  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  Next  the  Mexican  war,  preceded  by  the 
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adventurous  help  for  'I '( -\.i-  rendered  by  Lainar,  Houston,  Fannin, 
Crockett  and  other  like  spirits  from  Tennessee  and  (ii-orgia.  when 
the  blood  of  the  South  crimsoned  the  Alamo,  and  afterward  freely 
flowed  in  all  battles  from  Palo  Alto  to  the  ancient  city  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  and  in  which  the  troops  of  the  American  Union  were  led  to 
victory  by  such  men  as  Pierce,  Butler,  Zachary  Taylor,  Wingfield 
Scott,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  In  that  war  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  Republic  the  reports  show:  Northern  volunteers, 
twenty-three  thousand  and  eighty-four,  and  Southern  volunteers, 
forty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty.  Thus,  while  the  South 
has  multiplied  the  stars  on  the  flag  of  the  Nation,  it  has  deepened 
the  crimson  of  the  stripes  with  its  blood.  Having  done  its  best  in 
every  battle,  having  given  its  Washington  to  lead  the  armies  of  the 
Colonies,  its  Jackson  to  win  the  second  victory  over  England,  its 
Taylor  and  Scott  to  bring  Mexico  to  terms,  and  having  shown  in 
all  wars  that  the  chivalry  of  the  South  means  in  part  the  readiness 
of  its  natural  born  soldiery  to  fight,  we  may  say  to  our  countrymen 
and  the  world  that  no  legions  truer  or  more  gallant  than  the  sons  of 
the  South  will  ever  follow  the  starry  flag  into  battle  at  the  call  of 
our  country  to  arms. 

III. 

CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    FREEDOM. 

I  will  ask  for  the  South  a  just  and  generous  concession  of  its  full 
share  in  the  successful  Colonial  efforts  which  established  on  this  con- 
tinent the  fundamental  principles  of  individual  liberty,  and  put  them 
in  operation  through  a  government  of  republican-democratic  form. 
It  will  not  be  claimed  that  political  virtues  were  all  centered  in 
Southern  Colonies  and  descended  from  Southern  sources  alone. 
North  of  the  dividing  line  drawn  by  King  James,  in  1606,  there  lived 
a  host  of  men  in  whose  own  brave  hearts  burned  the  inextinguish- 
able flame  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  I  know  from  the  record 
that  in  1630  the  spirit  of  home  rule  stirred  the  soul  of  Plymouth 
men,  and  Massachusetts  resolved  to  hold  a  Legislature  for  its  Settle- 
ments. It  is  in  happy  memory  that  in  1639  the  Connecticut  settlers 
adopted  the  "fundamental  orders"  for  their  self  government,  said 
to  be  the  first  written  constitution  of  America.  With  pride  we  read 
in  the  records  of  New  Jersey  for  1680,  its  brave  resolutions  against 
illegal  and  tyrannous  taxation.  We  recall  with  delight  the  heroism 
of  John  Peter  Zenger,  of  New  York,  who  bravely  printed  in  his  paper 
the  demands  of  his  people  for  political  rights,  and  went  to  prison 
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rather  than  debase  his  press.  Not  one  ray  would  I  withdraw  from 
the  radiant  glory  which  floods  our  historic  fields  from  the  colonial 
stars  that  constituted  the  old  Plymouth  Colony.  The  appeal  of  this 
hour  of  fraternal  graces  is  rather  to  that  broad  and  just  national 
spirit  which  will  award  to  the  old  original  South  of  the  Colonies  the 
largest  of  pride  and  praise  for  its  contributive  proportion  of  the  wis- 
dom, heroism  and  all  other  political  virtues  by  which  our  free  gov- 
ernment was  founded. 

With  the  country-loving  spirit  moving  most  powerfully  my  whole 
nature  at  this  moment,  I  will  collate  in  very  brief  historical  statement 
some  of  those  acts  which  place  my  queenly  South  on  an  illumined 
eminence  as  a  panoplied  and  inflexible  vindicator  of  man's  political 
rights  in  a  government  of  his  intelligent  choice.  Examining  the 
record,  I  find  that  before  1613,  within  ten  years  after  the  feudal 
charters  of  King  James  were  granted,  the  outspoken  demands  of 
the  Southern  English  colonists  caused  the  changing  of  those  charters 
into  free  democratic  form,  and  that  in  1619  the  first  representative 
Legislature  in  America  selected  by  ballot  met  in  this  Southern  Vir- 
ginia to  make  laws  for  its  people.  The  gray  dawn  of  self-govern- 
ment began  at  that  hour  to  break  out  of  a  long  night  of  hereditary 
misrule,  and  it  was  on  the  land  of  the  South  fell  the  first  white 
beams  of  the  splendid  day  of  popular  self-government  in  America. 
There  is  a  principle  of  liberty  expressed  by  the  terse  phrase,  ' '  no 
taxation  without  representation,"  which  is  firmly  embedded  in  our 
common  political  faith,  and  the  star  which  stood  over  the  birth  of 
that  great  American  maxim  shed  its  first  light,  in  1623,  down  upon 
the  capital  city  of  your  illustrious  Virginia.  Following  along  the 
logical  line  of  its  first  step,  in  1619,  the  Colony  of  Virginia  acquired 
in  1652  the  right  to  trade  with  all  nations  without  hindrance,  to  ex- 
ercise general  suffrage  of  all  freemen,  to  levy  its  own  taxes,  and  to 
be  ruled  by  Governors  of  its  own  choosing.  The  perfidy  of  royalty 
brought  on  a  period  of  oppression,  bravely  but  vainly  resisted  by 
petition,  remonstrance  and  non-intercourse,  until  at  length  the 
South,  by  representative  Virginia,  made  the  first  armed  resistance 
to  foreign  oppression  by  the  patriotic  rebellion  of  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
one  century  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  earliest  estab- 
lishment of  freedom  in  conscience,  or  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
worship,  was  in  the  organic  law  of  Maryland.  The  Carolinas,  North 
and  South,  in  1670  made  a  bold  fight  for  home  and  established  repre- 
sentative governments.  From  the  public  expression  of  Southern 
views  during  these  early  days  on  the  general  doctrines  of  human 
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liberty.  I  could  make  a  volume  of  quotations;  hut  I  will  repeat  only 
this,  that  in  1689  the  amplest  hill  of  rights  ever  drafted  was  written 
by  George  Mason,  a  Southern  farmer,  containing  these  principles: 
the  rule  of  the  majority  ascertained  by  honest  elections;  all  political 
power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from  the  people;  the  executive,  legis- 
lative  and  judicial  functions  shall  he  separate;  free  institutions,  free 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
free  ballots,  free  press,  free  conscience  and  the  equal  rights  of  all 
men  under  the  law.  These  grand  principles,  so  familiar  to  us  now, 
were  large  additions  to  Magna  Charta,  and  they  advanced  the  theory 
of  human  government  to  that  summit  from  which  amid  the  condi- 
tions of  the  rebellion  of  our  fathers  nearly  a  century  later  shone  the 
bold  resolutions  at  Mecklenburg,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  Jefferson  drew  and  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States. 

IV. 

GROWTH    OF   THE    UNION   SENTIMENT. 

The  idea  of  a  Union  of  the  several  Colonies  was  of  slow  and 
painful  growth.  There  were  instinctive  thoughts  of  intrinsic  and 
eternal  value  melting  in  the  minds  of  noble  men,  like  precious  metals 
in  heated  ladles,  which  were  cast  into  a  model  form  of  government 
upon  this  wild,  wooded  continent,  far  away  from  the  Old  World's 
theater,  where  bad  rulers  had  debauched  and  debased  humanity  for 
centuries.  The  installation  of  a  new  system  of  inter-state  and  inter- 
social  regulations,  where  democracy  would  mean  the  rule  of  the 
people  by  representation,  and  republicanism  should  signify  that  pub- 
lic affairs  are  conducted  with  single  care  for  the  people's  rights — this 
new  fashion  formed  in  the  political  processes  of  Colonial  develop- 
ment, and  which  all  royal  and  aristocratic  Europe  derided  as  a  mad- 
cap scheme,  was  the  priceless  product  of  prolonged  conflicts  which 
bestrewed  the  field  of  our  heroic  history  with  the  wrecks  of  many 
patriotic  endeavors,  but  emblazoned  it  at  last  by  the  triumphs  ot 
sound  principles  and  the  establishment  of  our  novel,  potent  and 
rythmical  system  of  government.  The  English  Colonies  deployed 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  a  thousand  miles  from  Buzzard's  Bay, 
the  outpost  of  the  Plymouth  Settlement,  to  Brunswick  harbor, 
where  Oglethorpe  fought,  rocked  the  infant  Union  in  the  cradle  of 

lose  recurring  political  storms  which  beat  upon  it  in  varying  fury 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  was  such  a  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  common  interest  that  wherever  the  British  Crown 
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asserted  the  claim  to  hold  the  Colonies  dependent  for  laws  and  liber- 
ties upon  the  royal  will,  the  American  discussions  had  the  same  fire, 
the  protests  showed  the  same  spirit  and  the  resolutions  of  Assemblies 
assumed  the  same  form.  The  idea  of  Colonial  association  grew. 
Franklin  formed  a  "New  England  Confederacy,"  and  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  confining  the  Union  -to  the  States  of  the  East,  in 
memory  whereof,  I  may  here  take  courage  to  suggest  that  the  word 
"Confederacy"  as  applied  to  a  compact  among  States  can  never 
hold  an  unwelcome  place  in  the  American  lexicon  since  the  use  of 
the  term  was  born  in  the  brain  of  Franklin,  and  that  the  sound 
thereof  should  be  as  sweet  to  New  England  ears  as  the  cooing  of  a 
babe,  because  the  first  political  child  of  that  name  was  baptized  in 
the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Now  in  those  old  times,  when  the  Union  idea  was  struggling  up- 
ward into  life  and  light,  what  aid  came  from  that  Southern  section 
which  this  generation  has  been  taught  to  think  were  ever  the  restless 
and  inveterate  opposers  of  the  Union  ?  I  proceed,  by  your  leave, 
to  state  as  a  fact  which  shines  forth  in  cloudless  evidence,  that  the 
Southern  Colonies  were  the  foremost  to  nurse  the  earliest  hope  of 
Colonial  alliance,  and  when  troubles  increased,  when  Franklin's 
Confederacy  (limited)  had  been  ditched  in  the  sectional  mire,  when 
patriots  were  trying  to  devise  nearer  and  broader  relations — the  first 
practical  step  toward  our  present  organized  American  Union  was 
taken  when  Dabney  Carr,  in  1773,  proposed  in  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  to  provide  a  plan  of  concerted  action,  and  the  State  having 
adopted  the  first  scheme  of  inter-Colonial  correspondence,  as  a  great 
Northern  historian  justly  says,  "laid  down  the  foundation  of  the 
Union."  A  crisis  was  reached  in  1774,  upon  the  passage  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  bill  to  close  the  port  of  Boston,  but  this  attempt  to 
coerce  a  sister  Colony  by  armed  invasion  fired  the  Southern  heart, 
and  then  the  fraternal  cry  that  ' '  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
cause  of  all ' '  rang  like  a  liberty  bell  from  Maryland  to  Georgia. 
Virginia  in  the  lead,  called  for  a  Congress  of  Deputies  to  consider 
the  common  defense,  and  in  June  following  Massachusetts  agreed  to 
the  proposal.  Other  Colonies  clustered  to  a  center,  and  the  first 
Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  Concerning  this 
advance  toward  Union,  Bancroft  quotes  the  words  of  Gadsden: 
' '  Had  it  not  been  for  South  Carolina  no  Congress  would  have  hap- 
pened." To  that  first  Congress,  Georgia,  having  broken  over  the 
opposition  of  the  royal  governor,  sent  a  representative  one  thousand 
miles  by  land  to  make  known  its  people's  espousal  of  the  common 
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cause;  and  North  Carolina,  having  met  in  a  voluntary  provincial 
assembly,  au.iinst  the  angry  protest  of  its  governor,  hurried  its  am- 
bassador to  the  General  Congress.  Thus  the  South,  although  not 
yet  threatened  with  invasion,  demonstrated  its  fraternal  spirit.  A 
long  stride  of  the  Union  sentiment  was  made  by  this  event;  but  it 
soon  felt,  pending  the  stress  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  that  yet 
another  step  must  be  taken,  and  in  this,  also,  the  South  led  the 
advance.  At  its  instance  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  under  which  the  alliance  of  the  Colonies 
grew  into  the  stronger  form,  and  by  which  general  Confederacy  of 
States  the  war  for  American  liberty  was  successfully  fought.  May  I 
not  take  courage  again  from  this  memorial  further  to  say  that  the 
title,  "Confederate  States  of  America,"  can  never  represent  any- 
thing but  an  honorable  nation  to  any  honorable  mind. 

But  there  was  still  another  step  necessary  to  a  "  more  perfect 
union."  The  Revolutionary  war  separated  the  States  from  England 
but  did  not  establish  a  perfect  Union  among  themselves.  Difficul- 
ties concerning  inter-State  relations  arose,  especially  involving  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  such  extent  as  to  make  disunion  and  anarchy  imminent.  What 
was  the  voice  of  the  Southern  States  at  that  critical  juncture  ?  I  am 
happy  in  being  made  able  to  answer  that  amidst  these  portentous 
perplexities  the  first  suggestion  on  record  of  ' '  the  more  perfect 
Union"  was  made  by  Madison,  and  that  Virginia,  as  the  spokesman 
of  Southern  sentiment,  arose  to  the  political  zenith  and  drew  after 
her  all  the  stars  of  the  Confederation  into  that  inspired  convention 
which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
So  it  appears  that  your  South  nourished  the  earliest  idea  of  Union 
among  the  endangered  "settlements";  called  the  deputies  of  the 
Colonies  to  assemble  in  general  committee  of  correspondence;  sug- 
gested the  Continental  Congress  of  States;  devised  the  Articles  oi 
Confederation,  and  moving  on  with  the  love  of  Union  in  its  warm 
heart,  advanced  the  great  idea  step  by  step  until  the  loftiest  distinc- 
tion was  reached,  when  it  proposed  to  create  this  present  United 
States  Government  by  a  written  Constitution.  Your  Union,  my 
countrymen,  developed  into  its  present  form,  your  Constitution, 
which  is  the  palladium  of  your  rights  as  States  or  as  people,  and  all 
the  privileges  you  enjoy  in  this  free  Commonwealth  are  due  at  least 
in  equal  measure  to  the  energy,  the  valor,  the  wisdom  and  the  patri- 
otism of  Southern  men. 

In  order  to  make  this  demonstration  still  more  distinct,  I  will  note 
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in  hurried  review  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  idea  of  Disunion, 
indulging  the  hope  that  the  sweet  spirit  of  charity  will  prevail  while 
we  consider  any  sins  for  which  all  sections  may  be  brought  to  con- 
fession. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  signs  of  sectional  strife  and  threats 
of  disunion  were  made  during  even  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton, but  these  sentiments  did  not  come  from  the  South.  In  1796, 
while  the  Presidential  election  was  pending,  a  lieutenant-governor, 
referring  to  the  probable  election  of  Jefferson,  said:  "  I  sincerely 
declare  that  I  wish  the  Northern  States  would  separate  from  the 
Southern  the  moment  that  event  shall  take  place";  but  it  was  not 
the  governor  of  any  Southern  State  who  first  declared  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  was  a  cause  of  secession.  There  was  a  secret 
junto  formed  within  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  Union  was  orga- 
nized, composed  in  part  of  eminent  men  pledged  to  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  that  junto  did  not  have  one  Southern 
member.  There  was  a  convention  of  prominent  leaders  held  during 
the  war  of  1812,  to  consider  a  plan  for  withdrawing  all  the  East  from 
the  Union,  but  that  convention  was  held  at  Hartford,  not  at  Rich- 
mond, and  had  not  one  Southern  supporter.  There  was  one  attempt 
at  nullification  in  one  Southern  State  in  1832,  on  the  debatable  plea 
that  certain  measures  of  General  Government  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  attempt  was  promptly  suppressed  by  a  Southern  Pres- 
ident; but  there  were  many  actual  nullifications  of  Federal  law  by 
Legislatures  of  Northern  States  after  1850,  without  pretense  of  sus- 
taining the  Constitution,  which  no  President  seriously  tried  to  forbid. 
There  were  open  threats  to  disrupt  the  ties  that  bind  the  States 
together  on  account  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  the  South- 
ern people  so  much  desired;  but  the  Union-loving  South  went  on  to 
greaten  the  Nation  with  new  and  rich  territory,  and  then  arrested 
the  cry  of  secession  by  concessions  to  Northern  opinion.  There 
were  some  fanatical  disunionists  who  said  that  the  Constitution  of 
our  happy  country  was  "  an  agreement  with  hell;  "  but  that  profan- 
ity did  not  fall  from  Southern  lips.  Some  madmen  called  our  starry 
flag  "a  flaunting  lie;"  but  it  was  no  Southern  fire-eater  who  blis- 
tered Old  Glory  with  that  lurid  insult.  Disunion  was  somewhat 
rampant  in  1848,  but  its  fires  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  fanatics  about 
slavery  who  did  not  care  enough  for  the  negro  to  buy  him  back  into 
freedom  with  the  money  they  had  sold  him  for  into  slavery.  Mean- 
while, let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  disunion  spirit  began  to 
grow  in  the  South  after  1850.  The  example  of  threatened  secession 
had  been  set  before  it,  and  new  agitations,  invasions  and  other  irri- 
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tations  wearied  the  Southern  people  into  the  final  adoption  in  prac- 
of  the  theory  they  had  been  taught.  The  South  had  learned 
much  from  the  intelligence  and  thrift  of  its  Northern  co-patriots, 
.md  while  imbibing  some  errors,  had  profited  by  many  of  their  val- 
uable \  it  \\>;  but  it  now  appears  that  secession  by  States  which  these, 
our  brothers,  so  persistently  taught  us  to  regard  as  a  final  but 
friendly  and  legal  remedy  for  wrongs  must  be  rebuked  as  the  least 
defensible  and  most  immoral  of  all  measures  a  sovereign  people  can 
adopt. 

WHY    SECESSION? 

It  was  no  small  sacrifice  for  the  Southern  section  to  yield  all  the 
vast  empire  of  the  East,  the  North  and  the  West,  reserving  only  the 
area  of  a  dozen  States;  to  give  up  the  Union  which  our  forefathers 
planned  and  formed;  to  surrender  that  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  which 
Washington  designed,  and  under  which  our  heroes  had  fought  on 
land  and  sea;  to  give  up  the  national  name,  the  domain,  the  wealth, 
the  prestige  of  our  country,  and  begin  anew  the  experiment  of  self- 
government.  It  will  never  be  fully  told  how  the  great  heart  of  the 
South  yearned  for  a  settlement  of  the  issue  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  the  severance  of  the  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  asked  why  then  did  secession  occur  ?  Let 
the  answer  be  honorably  made,  that  in  1860  the  Southern  States 
despaired  of  maintaining  the  original  principles  of  that  Union  which 
they  had  helped  to  form.  They  saw  sectional  ascendancy  become 
imminent  and  portentious  of  evil.  They  saw  the  hard  hand  of  im- 
patient fanaticism  uplifted  against  their  prosperity,  With  unspeak- 
able sadness  they  beheld  centralization  tightening  its  coils  to  crush 
out  the  Statehood  of  the  States.  With  dismay  they  read  upon  the 
banners  of  a  victorious  host  the  old  British  and  Federalistic  device, 
"The  States  are  provincial  and  the  Union  Imperial."  The  South 
did  not  secede  from  its  proud  place  among  the  States  to  maintain 
the  abstract  theory  of  secession.  That  theory  was  not  the  issue  and 
the  Union  was  not  the  enemy.  It  did  not  suppose  that  under  the 
law  as  interpreted  by  every  State  in  the  original  Union  the  legal 
right  of  secession  could  be  disputed  or  coercion  justified.  When 
the  States  withdrew  they  dissolved  no  Union,  broke  no  law  and 
formed  no  conspiracy.  They  left  the  Union  intact,  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  Judiciary — all  unharmed;  the  army  and  navy 
undisturbed,  and  all  public  property  scheduled  for  account  and  set- 
tlement. Their  ordinances  simply  maintained  the  principles  which 
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all  true  patriots  now  assert  that  there  must  be  no  Eastern,  no  West- 
ern, no  Northern,  no  Southern  supremacy  of  any  kind,  but  a  Union 
of  One  People  of  the  many  States,  equally  and  honestly  governed, 
without  favoritism  for  special  States,  sections,  classes  or  conditions. 
That  was  the  burning  question  as  the  South  saw  it,  and  all  conten- 
tion focused  there.  Upon  that  vital  issue,  involving  the  good  char- 
acter of  the  Union,  the  honor  of  the  States,  and  the  individual 
liberties  of  the  people,  peaceable  secession  was  sought  as  the  right 
way  of  relief  and  coercion  by  arms  confronted  the  plan.  We  with- 
stood the  bloody  Mortmain  with  all  our  might,  at  the  cost  of  all  we 
had,  and  literally  bled  to  death. 

The  fealty  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  Union  is  ever  self-respect- 
ing, as  it  should  be,  and  is  as  sincere  as  the  flawless  virtues  of  a 
vestal.  It  is  right  to  have  it  understood  that  the  South  is  stung  to 
the  quick  by  the  insult  which  pretends  to  suspect  its  honorable  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  flag.  Its  proud  lip  curls 
in  scornful  contempt  for  the  man  whose  soul  is  so  paupered  of  senti- 
ment and  leprous  with  prejudice  that  he  cannot  trust  the  honor  of 
the  South.  The  Southern  people  meet  their  Northern  countrymen 
not  half  way,  but  all  the  way.  In  the  use  and  occupation  of  this 
realm,  dedicated  to  freedom,  we  hold  per  my  et per  tout,  where  each 
is  for  all  and  all  is  for  each.  We  are  ready  for  a  full  and  equal  divis- 
ion of  the  gravest  duties  and  the  highest  privileges  including  our 
part  of  all  civil,  military  and  naval  advantages,  together  with  a  fair 
share  of  National  offices,  from  postmaster  to  President.  We  have 
come  back,  as  Senator  Hill  said,  to  our  father's  house,  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add,  we  are  ready  to  break  merrily  into  the  fatted  ring 
and  kill  the  golden  calf. 

V. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO   INDUSTRIAL    GREATNESS. 

I  have  reserved  for  conclusion  a  restricted  glance  at  the  industrial 
history  of  the  South,  and  its  present  brightening  promise  of  future 
additions  to  all  those  things  which  will  increase  our  Country's  great- 
ness. True  as  this  section  has  been  to  the  original  ideas  of  the  fore- 
fathers, its  record  does  not  consist  alone  of  mere  chivalric  sentiment. 
Its  footprints  are  well  marked  in  the  pathway  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress, and  it  as  willingly  unfolds  its  old  career  as  its  present  resource- 
ful prospects  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  age.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
Union,  after  a  hundred  years  of  competition,  it  stood  foremost  in 
industrial  and  commercial  power,  and  then  saw  without  envy  the 
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material  wraith  of  the  wide  and  rich  territory  it  had  donated  to  the 
general  estate  turning  away  from  its  own  ports,  and  Norfolk,  the 
natural  entrepot  of  commerce,  surpassed  by  New  York.  The  North- 
ern section  grew  rapidly  because  the  Northeast  became  the  Merchant, 
the  Hanker,  the  Transportation  agent,  and  at  lengh  the  Manufacturer 
of  the  Country,  by  which  adjustment  of  business  relations  it  turned 
its  money  over  everyday  and  profited  by  every  turn  of  the  incoming 
and  outging  trade,  while  the  South  made  one  annual  deal.  Immi- 
gration forced  through  its  ports  poured  by  special  inducements  upon 
the  territory  of  the  West,  and  the  immigrants  became  customers  of 
the  East.  The  sale  of  its  slaves  brought  no  small  amount  of  ready 
money  to  those  who  bargained  them  to  the  South,  and  early  eman- 
cipation of  its  Negroes  freed  from  the  North  from  bonds  which  the 
South  was  obliged  longer  to  wear.  Great  governmental  aids  fol- 
lowed each  other  thick  and  fast  in  the  form  of  bounties,  tariffs,  con- 
tracts and  the  like,  in  the  disbursement  of  which  the  large  percentage 
went  away  from  the  South.  Grants  to  build  railroads  with  public 
lands  which  Southern  cessions  and  policy  had  secured  to  the  National 
wealth  exceeded  the  area  of  European  empires,  and  of  which  the 
South  received  not  one-fifth  of  its  share.  The  Southern  people 
make  no  unfair  complaint  at  the  energy  with  which  these  and  other 
unnamed  advantages  were  seized,  but  they  do  rebuke  all  unjust 
sneers  which  stigmatize  them  as  an  unprogressive  race,  and  the 
whole  South  makes  a  powerful  protest  against  this  injustice  by  the 
evidence  of  its  old  thrift  in  maintaining  a  prosperous  existence  in 
the  Union  for  nearly  a  century  by  the  use  of  only  one-tenth  of  its 
resources,  and  the  still  more  significant  display  of  its  rapid  rise  in 
recent  years  from  utter  prostration1  through  the  masterful  spirit  of  its 
« >wn  people.  The  transformation  of  the  Southern  wilds  into  fruitful 
fields,  from  which  have  gone  Northward  in  sixty-five  years  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  cotton  bales,  worth  forty  dollars  per  bale, 
beside  cereals  and  fruits,  tobacco,  lumber  and  other  products  of  four- 
fold greater  value,  should  be  accredited  to  the  enterprise  of  the  dili- 
gent Southerner.  It  is  strange  that  a  people  who  hibernate  nearly 
half  the  year  in  enforced  idleness,  while  the  workingman  of  the 
genial  South  is  out  with  the  morning  lark  and  pursues  his  calling 
through  the  months  of  winter  as  well  as  summer,  can  think  of  such 
.1  worker  as  indolent.  When  we  survey  the  deep  repose  of  many 
Eastern  towns  which  slumber  in  unprogressive  if  not  "innocuous 
desuetude,"  we  rationally  inquire  why  Southern  cities  are  so  specially 
characterized  as  ' '  sleepy  boroughs  ' '  ?  We  will  not  forget  that  the 
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first  railroad  was  built  in  Carolina,  the  first  steamship  that  crossed 
the  ocean  weighed  anchor  from  a  Southern  port,  and  the  cotton  gin 
originated  in  the  cotton  belt.  The  Old  South  was  in  truth  a  vast 
hive  of  small  industries.  It  was  dotted  with  domestic  factories, 
tanned  its  own  leather,  made  its  shoes  in  every  county  and  its  hats 
in  every  section;  wove  its  cloth  in  domestic  looms,  wrought  its 
iron  in  its  own  shops,  milled  its  corn  and  wheat,  and  lived  at  home 
in  peace,  plenty  and  hospitality. 

I  will  take  the  ten  years  between  1850  and  1860  in  illustration  of  the 
energies  of  the  Old  South  to  show  its  enterprise,  and  to  remove  the 
errror  that  it  had  the  cotton  monomania,  and  was  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  nascent  industrial  spirit  of  the  times. 

With  only  one-third  the  population  of  the  Union  during  that 
decade,  the  South  raised  one-third  the  corn  of  the  country,  one- 
fourth  the  wheat,  three-fourths  of  the  tobacco,  nearly  all  the  rice 
and  sugar,  one-third  of  the  live  stock,  made  large  sales  of  lumber 
and  naval  stores,  besides  producing  in  unascertained  quantities  that 
remarkable  variety  of  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  which  it  was 
now  more  than  ever  famous.  Nor  was  it  then  a  laggard  in  manu- 
facturing and  other  individual  enterprise,  as  will  appear  by  its  gain 
during  that  one  decade  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  grain  mills,  ex- 
ceeding the  percentage  of  the  entire  country;  its  increase  by  two 
hundred  per  cent,  in  machinery  and  engine  construction;  its  great 
growth  in  cotton  mills  and  in  hundreds  of  minor  industries  which 
occupied  its  people.  In  those  ten  years  it  doubled  its  lumber  trade, 
doubled  the  output  from  iron  foundaries  and  nearly  quadrupled  its 
railroad  mileage.  The  South  increased  its  railroad  miles  in  that 
decade  above  the  percentage  increase  of  all  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  combined.  It  had  in  1860  a  mile  of  rail  to  every 
seven  hundred  of  its  white  population,  while  the  other  States  all 
united  had  .one  mile  to  every  one  thousand  people.  An  exposition 
of  the  industrial  status  in  1860  would  have  shown  the  world  that 
the  Dixie  of  that  day  was  not  merely  "  the  land  of  cotton,  cinnamon 
seed  and  sandy  bottom,"  but  in  the  range  and  value  of  its  products 
from  the  soil,  and  in  the  diversity  and  elevation  of  its  industries  of 
every  kind,  it  was  measuring  up  to  the  stature  of  the  most  progressive 
nations. 

The  recovery  of  the  South  from  its  stunned  condition  in  1865, 
after  the  war  which  exhausted  its  resources,  challenges  the  generous 
admiration  of  mankind.  The  returning  soldiers  of  the  Confederate 
army  made  heroic  efforts  to  recuperate  their  country,  and  although 
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these  brave  endeavors  were  repressed  awhile  l>y  the  errors  of  recon- 
struction and  hindered  by  panics  which  they  did  not  cause,  yet 
through  tin-  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  enterprise  of  these  soldiers 
and  their  sons,  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  this  irrepressible  land 
is  now  waking  up  the  world  to  gaze  upon  the  sunrise  of  the  South- 
ern day,  and  calling  it  to  participate  in  that  coming  splendor  which 
another  census  will  reveal.  The  wayfaring  man  must  be  more  than 
a  fool  who  will  not  see  the  signs  at  the  cross  roads  of  prosperity 
pointing  Southward.  The  bounty  of  Almighty  God  has  endowed 
this  land  of  the  South  with  all  the  resources  which  a  great  people  re- 
quire. Arable  soil,  stately  forests,  water  powers,  climate  salubrious 
and  soft;  marble,  stone,  coal  and  mineral  ores;  great  rivers,  ample 
harbors,  ocean  shores  and  gulf  coasts;  mountain  ranges,  hills  and 
valleys.  It  lies  in  broad  beauty  upon  that  middle  belt  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  along  which  the  brightest  star  of  human  achieve- 
ment has  moved  since  the  earliest  historic  age,  and  its  richness 
exactly  meets  the  demand  for  those  elements  by  which  man  may 
attain  to  his  highest  estate  of  liberty,  enlightenment  and  religion. 

It  is  not  a  New  South  that  has  thus  burst  into  sight  like  some 
freshly  found  planet,  which  has  been  formed  with  regravitated  frag- 
ments which  lately  wandered  in  the  skies.  Not  a  New  South — but 
it  is  truly  the  Greater  South  flowering  forth  under  new  conditions 
from  the  stem  of  the  old  plant  and  out  of  the  rich  original  soil.  THE 
( iki  ATER  SOUTH!  May  it  be  matched  by  a  Greater  East,  a  Greater 
West,  a  Greater  North,  and  all  these  in  the  Union  of  their  graces 
display  to  the  world  the  greater  glory  of  our  matchless  Country — 
Tin:  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA! 

THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

The  South  is  now  newly  girded  with  strength  and  purpose  to 
increase  in  all  respects  the  true  greatness  of  the  American  Union. 
It  enjoys  at  this  day  a  mediatory  position  which  will  enable  it  to  re- 
move political  asperity  and  to  bring  all  differences  to  the  fair  plane 
of  conservative,  patriotic  discussion.  The  South  has  its  views,  but 
they  are  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  taught  by  the  old  and  new  patriots 
of  all  States.  It  will  stand  firmly  by  those  sacred  original  ideas.  It 
will  continue  to  ask  for  an  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  old  Revolution  and  the  strict  observance  of  consti- 
tutional law.  It  will  still  maintain  that  our  system  of  government  is 
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not  like  the  magnificent  planet  Saturn,  girt  by  a  combination  of  con- 
centric rings  and  surrounded  by  subordinate  orbs  which  sattelite  a 
central  sovereign,  whose  name  was  taken  from  a  god  who  devoured 
his  children;  but  more  like  a  constellation  of  co-equal  solar  stars 
which  move  through  the  heavens  in  radiant  agreement  and  insepara- 
ble order.  Carefully,  therefore,  will  it  cherish  the  citizen's  loyal 
devotion  to  the  State  where  he  lives  as  well  as  his  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution  and  his  passionate  love  for  the  Union.  The  freeman  of 
Vermont,  wherever  he  roams  on  land  or  sea,  shall  be  encouraged  in 
memory  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  his  State  to  fondly  affirm,  "  I  am 
a  Vermonter!"  The  Virginia  citizen,  bursting  with  proud  recollec- 
tions of  his  State's  traditions  and  present  glory,  may  without  suspicion 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  exclaim,  "  I  am  a  Virginian!"  And  the 
son  of  my  noble  Georgia — although  nicknamed  "goober-grabber" 
in  Confederate  times  by  the  brave  cohesive  tarheels  of  Carolina — 
will  proudly  announce,  "  I  am  a  Georgian!"  The  patriot  from  well 
watered  Michigan,  emerging  from  his  lovely  lakes  and  claiming  the 
right  by  his  feathers  to  flock  with  the  American  eagle,  shall  say  with 
unhindered  enthusiam,  "  I  am  a  Michigander!"  And  the  mightiest 
man  from  Maine,  glorying  in  a  State  whose  ancient  mountain  spurs 
once  fretted  the  British  lion,  may  strike  his  broad  palm  upon  his 
ample  chest  and  bravely  cry,  "  I  am  a  Maniac! "  But  we  all,  whether 
cracker,  hoosier,  tarheel,  Michigander  or  Maniac,  while  maintaining 
devotion  to  our  several  States  will  declare  with  one  common  voice 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  "  We  are  all  Americans!  " 

The  South  further  believes  that  under  the  Constitution  there  can 
be  solidarity  of  popular  action  without  centrality  of  official  power, 
Union  without  fusion,  co-supremacy  of  State  and  Federal  authority 
without  conflict,  and  the  blessing  of  co-equality  among  the  people 
under  impartial  statutes  without  the  bane  of  unnatural  equalism  con- 
trary to  law*.  It  will  beg  for  fairness  and  fullness  of  the  ballot  right, 
the  undiminished  boon  of  individual  liberty,  and  for  statutory  guards 
to  be  set  over  the  interests  of  the  unsophisticated  people  to  protect 
them  against  the  experienced  shrewdness  and  rapid  greed  of  the 
monopalist  who  seeks  to  despoil  them.  It  stands  ready  to  umpire 
and  adjust  our  financial  perplexities  fairly,  because  it  has  no  broker- 
age in  gold  imperilled,  no  silver  to  sell,  and  nothing  to  demand  but 
the  emancipation  of  intelligent  and  honest  enterprise.  With  threads 
of  gold  and  silver  and  natural  wealth  it  will  make  the  financial  cables 
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and  cordage  of  the  Ship  of  State  strong,  flexible  and  sufficient  t<> 
anchor  it  securely  in  any  harbor,  and  sail  it  safely  on  any  sea.  Be- 
lirvin^  in  tin-  ability  of  this  I'nion  t<>  maintain  its  own  greatness,  tin- 
Southern  counsel  will  urge  the  Government  to  herd  the  advice  of 
\V.i->hin^ton  and  make  no  entangling  alliance  with,  or  dangerous 
concession  to,  any  foreign  power.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  settled  policy  as  to  improper  European  aggression  on 
this  hemisphere,  and  the  South  is  now  listening  with  boundless 
sympathy  to  the  cry  of  Cuba,  and  on  hearing  the  wail  of  this  op- 
pressed neighbor  it  inquires,  Why  shall  all  America  be  free  and  the 
beautiful  Queen  of  the  Antilles  be  alone  a  slave?  In  short,  you  will 
allow  the  statement  to  be  made  that  your  South,  like  the  Goddess 
of  Justice,  can  weigh  the  issues  of  this  day  in  unbiased  scales,  and 
with  unselfish  patriotism  join  the  true  men  of  all  the  States  in  pro- 
tecting the  political  axioms  of  our  people,  and  contributing  with  all 
its  increasing  resources  to  the  future  unexampled  greatness  of  the 
American  Union. 

THE   AMERICAN   SPIRIT. 

In  consideration  of  all  our  traditions  and  our  present  vantage 
ground  as  a  Nation,  let  us  cherish  a  strong  American  spirit.  Not  a 
prescriptive  or  prejudiced,  but  a  characteristic  Americanism  in  both 
the  native  and  the  naturalized  citizen.  Our  country  is  not  isolated 
from  other  nations,  but  it  is  indeed  differentiated  from  them  by  its 
form,  its  policy,  its  people  and  probable  destiny.  It  was  not  born 
great  and  had  no  greatness  thrust  upon  it;  but  it  has  achieved  a 
greatness  that  is  not  European,  nor  Oriental,  but  purely  American. 
The  blood  of  all  European  tribes  has  been  pouring  into  our  National 
body,  and  we  have  feared  the  development  of  foreign  traits;  but  the 
predominance  of  the  American  spirit  will  secure  the  American 
character.  The  laws,  the  institutions,  the  ideas  and  even  the  lan- 
guage of  this  country  will  be  distinctively  American.  A  peculiar 
people,  bearing  in  character,  manners  and  views  the  impress  of 
strong  American  individuality,  has  risen,  and  will  reign  in  this 
country  from  sea  to  sea.  The  type  is  not  in  process  of  formation : 
it  is  already  formed  and  the  development  cannot  be  arrested.  The 
typical  American  has  unbounded  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  his  country 
to  devise  its  own  policy,  in  its  power  to  execute  its  own  will,  and  in 
its  goodness  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  its  people. 

My  Southern   Comrades:  When  the   victorious   veterans   of  the 
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Northern  armies  formed  their  great  association  I  was  charmed  by 
the  modesty  with  which  they  adopted  the  title  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  for  I  supposed  they  felt  that  a  people  could  be 
grander  in  defeat  than  in  triumph,  and  therefore  left  the  survivors  of 
the  Southern  side  the  privilege  to  be  called  the  Grander  Army  of 
the  Republic !  But  when  both  armies  are  found  united  as  they  now 
are  in  the  fellowship  of  the  American  spirit,  and  emulating  each 
other  in  eulogy  of  the  American  soldier,  they  present  a  sublime 
spectacle  while  passing  in  review  before  the  American  people,  and 
win  for  themselves  the  right  to  be  called  the  GRANDEST  ARMY  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC!  I  feel  sure,  therefore,  by  this  fraternal  regard  for 
each  other's  valor,  patriotism  and  convictions,  you  will  not  be  asked 
to  strike  no  more  the  resonant,  tuneful  chords  of  memory  in  proud 
recall  of  marches,  bivouacs  and  battles  where  the  columns  in  gray 
added  new  martial  glory  to  American  chivalry.  Your  battle  banner, 
stripped  of  all  gory  significance  and  meaning  only  the  memory  of  a 
comradeship  in  arms,  although  radiant  yet  with  stars  that  bejewel 
the  red  cross,  signifies  the  luster  shed  upon  the  whole  American 
name  by  the  intrepid  courage  of  the  brave  young  Southerners  who 
bore  it  aloft  through  storms  of  fire.  That  emblem  need  not  be 
furled,  for  it  has  no  honorable  foe  who  demands  its  disgrace;  shows 
no  stain  upon  its  bullet-riven  folds,  means  no  fight,  frightens  no  man 
of  sense,  and  only  inspires  the  Southern  patriot  to  love,  follow  and 
defend  the  star-spangled  banner  of  his  country. 

My  Southern  Countrymen,  your  fathers  gave  our  nation  much  ot 
its  territorial  greatness;  they  evolved  into  chrystallized  beauty  the 
elements  of  human  liberty  under  constitutional  safeguards;  they 
bore  their  part  in  the  material  uplift  of  this  land  to  the  present  crest; 
they  shed  their  warm,  rich  blood  freely  in  all  wars  for  your  country's 
sake,  and  therefore,  by  all  well  acknowledged  reasons  and  rights, 
your  voice  will  be  potent  in  the  councils  of  your  countrymen,  and 
your  influence  felt  in  the  future  achievements  of  the  American 
people. 

May  God  speed  you  on  your  patriotic  way,  my  native  South ! 
May  our  whole  country  trust  you,  my  noble  Southern  Land,  and 
millions  yet  unborn  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed! 


J/>t/i<i>t'>n  mill   Until  r.  •_'."> 


[From  The  Slate  Columbia.  S.  C.,  Sept.  10,  1895.) 

HAMPTON  AND  BUTLER. 


Some  Pages  of  Heretofore  Unwritten  History. 


A  Paper  read  by   Captain  U.   R.   Brooks  before  a  fleeting  of  Camp 
Hampton  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Columbia,  5.  C.,  Sept.  6,  1895. 


"  History  is  a  brilliant  illustration  of  the  past,  and  leads  us  into  a 
charmed  field  of  wonder  and  delight.  It  reflects  the  deeds  of  men, 
and  throws  its  rays  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  and  leads  us  upward 
and  onward  to  that  mention  of  facts  bearing  directly  upon  a  brilliancy 
surrounding  our  every  day  life — as  it  was  and  as  it  is. 

"That  brilliancy  called  history  is  pitiless;  it  has  this  strange  and 
divine  thing  about  it,  that  all  light  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is  light,  it 
often  throws  shadows  over  spots  before  luminous,  it  makes  of  the 
same  man  two  different  phantoms,  and  one  attacks  the  other,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  despot  struggles  with  the  lustre  of  the  captain." 

In  the  language  of  Wendell  Phillips:  "  If  I  stood  here  to-night  to 
tell  you  the  story  of  Napoleon,  I  should  take  it  from  the  lips  of 
Frenchmen,  who  find  no  language  rich  enough  to  paint  the  great  cap- 
tain of  the  nineteenth  century.  Were  I  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
Washington,  I  should  takje  it  from  your  hearts — you  who  think  no 
marble  white  enough  on  which  to  carve  the  name  of  the  father  of 
his  country."  I  am  about  to  tell  you  of  one  of  the  many  battles 
which  was  planned,  fought  and  won  by  our  illustrious  lieutenant- 
general,  Wade  Hampton,  on  the  loth  day  of  March,  1865 — the 
charge  on  Kilpatrick's  camp,  twelve  miles  this  side  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.  Hampton's  plan  of  action  was  a  masterpiece. 

No  historian  will  ever  say  of  him  what  has  been  said  of  Welling- 
ton, that  "Waterloo  is  a  battle  of  the  first  class,  won  by  a  captain 
of  the  second."  Hampton's  brave  men  who  dared  to  follow  where 
he  dared  to  lead  saw  no  Waterloo,  because  that  expressive  word  of 
defect  was  not  written  in  their  vocabulary. 

Napoleon  said  that  ' '  detail  facts  belong  rather  to  the  biography 
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of  regiments  than  to  the  history  of  the  army."     I  will,  therefore, 
try  to  deal  in  facts  as  I  remember  them. 

In  January,  1865,  General  Lee  ordered  Lieutenant-General  Hamp- 
ton, with  General  M.  C.  Butler  and  two  of  his  brigades  (Young's 
and  Dunovant's)  from  the  A.  N.  V.  to  meet  Sherman  at  Columbia, 
where  General  Wheeler  was  to  report  to  General  Hampton  upon  his 
arrival.  Each  general  had  a  squad  of  scouts,  who  were  brave  and 
courageous  men.  I  will  give  their  names  as  I  remember  them: 
General  Hampton's  scouts  were  G.  D.  Shadbourn,  sergeant  com- 
manding; Bob  Shiver,  W.  W.  Miller,  D.  F.  Tanner,  Phil  Hutchin- 
son,  Jim  Doolin,  Jim  Guffin,  Lem  Guffin,  Walker  Russell,  David 
Smith,  Jack  Shoolbred,  —  —  Simons,  Jim  Sloan,  Shake  Harris,  and 
R.  B.  Merchant. 

General  Butler's  scouts  were  Dick  Hogan,  sergeant  commanding; 
Hugh  K.  Scott,  Bernard  King,  Joel  Adams,  Jim  Niblet,  -  -  Black, 
-  Ashley,  -  -  Callins,  -  -  Hodges,  Bill  Burness,  Bill  Turner, 
Pem  Guffin,  and  a  brave  young  lad  from  Virginia  named  Colvin,  and 
also  the  fearless  Captain  James  Butler.  Colvin  was  killed  just  before 
Johnston  surrendered. 

General  Wheeler's  scouts  were  commanded  by  Captain  Shannon. 
The  gallant  General  Butler  commanded  the  rear  guard.  On  the 
morning  of  the  iyth  of  February,  1865,  when  the  rear  guard  was 
leaving  Columbia,  and  while  the  remnant  of  the  Second  squadron  of 
the  Fifth  South  Carolina  Cavalry  was  reluctantly  leaving  our  beauti- 
ful city,  Sergeant  Hill  Winn  was  killed  in  the  college  campus,  when 
withdrawing  the  picket  line,  by  Black  Jack  Logan's  advance  guard. 
This  gallant  young  soldier  belonged  to  Company  B,  which,  with 
Company  F  (the  cadet  company),  formed  the  Second  squadron — 
than  whom  no  braver  squadron  ever  crossed  the  James. 

The  hero  of  Sherman's  army  was  Lieutenant  John  A.  McQueen, 
of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  who  saved  several  houses  in  Colum- 
bia, at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  in  the  language  of  Dr.  A.  Toomer 
Porter  :  "  He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known — a  brave 
soldier,  chivalrous  enemy,  a  devoted  friend  and  a  devout  and  honest 
Christian  gentleman."  So  much  pleased  was  Dr.  Porter  with  him 
that  he  wrote  this  letter  : 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  February,  1865. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  WADE  HAMPTON  : 

Dear  General,—  Should  Lieutenant  McQueen,  Fifteenth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  one  of  General  Howard's  escort,  U.  S.  A.,  ever  fall  into 
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your  hands  or  any  of  your  command,  let  me  entreat  you  t<>  >lx.\\ 
him  every  kindness  in  your  power.  In  the  awful  night  of  the  ijth. 
I  testify  \m[  for  him  my  family  and  Dr.  Reynolds'  would  have  suf- 
fered indeed.  He  stuck  to  us  all  the  night  and  all  the  day.  11- 
\\.is  a  great  part  of  the  night  on  the  shed,  and  labored  with  all  his 
might  to  save  Dr.  Reynolds'  house,  which,  by  the  good  providence 
of  God,  by  his  aid  was  saved.  I  beg  you,  by  all  kind  of  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  for  him  who  has  in  the 
midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  night  proved  himself  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  return  to  him  in  his  extremity  all  the  kindness  he  showed 
to  us  in  ours. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  A.  TOOMER  PORTER. 

Bummers  were  men  who  were  ordered  by  Sherman  to  go  from 
house  to  house  along  the  march,  and  rob  our  women  and  children 
of  every  morsel  of  bread  and  meat  they  possessed  to  feed  his  70,- 
ooo  hungry  men,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  acted  like  savages  more 
than  soldiers.  Some  of  our  women  were  forced  to  rake  up  grains 
of  corn  from  where  these  men  had  fed  their  horses  in  order  to  pre- 
pare it  for  food  as  best  they  could.  Every  horse,  mule,  cow,  turkey, 
chicken,  and  all  that  could  be  eaten,  had  been  stolen.  The  day 
after  leaving  Columbia,  General  Butler,  with  a  few  men,  charged 
some  "bummers,"  and  they  ran  in  every  direction  from  the  house 
they  were  then  pillaging,  and  in  a  chase  of  about  200  yards  through 
the  woods,  I  caught  one  of  them,  who  begged  hard  for  his  life,  and 
offered  me  a  beautiful  riding  whip  not  to  kill  him,  which  he  evi- 
dently had  stolen  from  some  lady,  and,  as  he  had  thrown  his  gun 
away,  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  accept  the  whip  and  him  too.  I 
turned  him  over  to  General  Butler,  and  left  him  answering  ques- 
tions. The  next  day  some  one  presented  General  Butler  with  a 
large  map  of  the  State,  which  was  put  in  my  charge  until  we  could 
get  a  smaller  one,  which  was  procured  I  think  the  next  day.  About 
sundown  of  the  first  day  I  carried  it.  General  Butler  called  for  the 
map,  which,  to  my  disgust,  I  had  left  five  miles  away,  in  a  house 
where  some  ladies  had  given  me  a  piece  of  bread.  The  order  had 
to  be  obeyed,  and  when  I  mounted  my  faithful  horse,  something,  I 
know  not  what,  seemed  to  tell  him  that  quick  work  was  all  that  could 
save  us  both.  The  smoke  from  the  houses  all  around  showed  that 
we  were  gradually  being  surrounded,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
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to  be  bushwhacked,  or,  perhaps,  meet  a  column  in  the  road,  and  be 
shot  to  death;  but  I  swore  I  would  have  that  map  or  die,  and  when 
I  reached  the  house,  with  my  horse  white  with  sweat,  a  lady  met  me 
at  the  gate  with  the  map,  and  said  :  "  Fly,  for  they  are  here."  It 
is  useless  to  state  that  the  map  was  soon  in  General  Butler's  hands. 
This  same  faithful  horse,  like  Tarn  O'Shanter's  Meg,  "good  as  ever 
lifted  leg,"  was  killed  at  Campbell's  Mill,  on  the  Juniper  creek,  in 
Chesterfied  county,  when  his  rider,  and  a  private  soldier  belonging 
to  the  Phillips'  Legion,  named  McDaniel,  being  possessed  with  more 
pluck  than  judgment,  charged  fourteen  Yankees  in  the  Campbell 
house. 

Well  do  I  remember  how  poor  Mrs.  Campbell  looked  when  she 
ran  out  of  the  house  and  said:  "My  gracious  alives,  men,  if  you 
don't  stop  that  shooten  somebody  is  gwine  to  get  hurt."  I  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  right;  my  horse  was  shot  and  so  was  I,  but 
the  poor  horse  had  strength  enough  to  take  me  to  the  swamp,  where 
McDaniel  and  I  held  a  council  of  war  and  decided  to  separate  at 
once.  Poor  fellow,  I  hope  he  is  doing  well;  I  have  not  heard  of  him 
since.  I  wandered  about  in  the  woods,  dodging  blue  coats  until 
dark,  when  I  met  an  old  citizen  who  gave  me  his  hat  and  said: 
' '  Here  is  a  good  negro  who  will  conduct  you  through  the  woods  to 
Society  Hill  to  Dr.  Pressley's  house,  and  he  will  let  you  have  a 
horse. ' '  Upon  our  safe  arrival,  I  gave  this  faithful  negro  all  I  pos- 
sessed, which  was  a  five  dollar  Confederate  bill.  Our  scouts  took 
the  bummers  in  at  Campbell's  Mill,  and  ate  the  dinner  which  they 
made  old  Mrs.  Campbell  prepare  for  them.  At  Dr.  Pressley's  hos- 
pitable home  I  fortunately  met  Colonel  Zimmerman  Davis,  and  the 
next  morning  I  was  mounted  on  Dr.  Pressley's  horse,  and  with 
Colonel  Davis  crossed  the  Great  Pee  Dee,  and  went  in  the  direction 
of  Bennettsville,  and  after  travelling  a  few  miles  I  returned  Dr. 
Pressley's  horse,  having  procured  a  wild,  young  horse,  which  could 
run  like  a  deer.  We  spent  the  night  at  Bennettsville,  and  early  next 
morning  met  our  men  at  Cheraw,  where  a  hot  skirmish  was  going 
on.  A  battery  was  placed  in  position  to  shell  the  town,  and  while 
Generals  Hampton  and  Butler  were  consulting  in  the  street  a  shell 
killed  the  horse  of  Sergeant  Wells,  of  the  Charleston  Light  Dra- 
goons. This  gallant  company  had  been  so  badly  cut  to  pieces  in 
Virginia  that  only  fifteen  or  twenty  men  were  left,  and,  while  at 
Columbia,  General  Butler  detailed  these  brave  boys  as  his  escort,  and 
the  first  shell  fired  into  Cheraw  killed  the  horse  just  mentioned. 
Just  before  reaching  Lynch 's  river  we  stopped  at  a  house  where  a 
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deserter  lived.  He  told  us  that  he  belonged  to  Nelson's  Battalion, 
Hagood's  Brigade,  and  took  us  for  Kilpatrirk's  men,  opened  his 
corn-crib,  fed  our  horses,  and  assured  us  that  he  was  with  us,  and 
would  do  what  he  could  to  crush  the  rebellion.  I  never  can  forgrt 
how  this  unfortunate  man  looked  next  morning  when  he  found,  to 
his  uttiT  disgust,  that  he  had  been  entertaining  "gray  coats." 

I  take  the  following  from  a  letter  written  by  Colonel  Zimmerman 
I'.ivis:  "Among  many  similar  brilliant  exploits  of  our  Major-Gene- 
ral,  M.  C.  Butler,  was  a  morning  attack  upon  one  of  Sherman's 
wagon  trains  on  the  west  side  of  Little  Lynch' s  creek,  in  Kershaw 
county,  on  February  22d  or  23d.  The  night  before  was  cold,  dark 
and  rainy,  when  he  boldly  marched  his  command  into  the  very  midst 
of  Sherman's  army,  and  about  n  o'clock  went  into  camp  in  sight  of 
and  between  camp  fires  of  two  army  corps.  His  men  were  in  the 
saddle  again  before  dawn,  drawn  up  in  column  of  fours,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  an  encampment  of  wagon  trains,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
opportune  moment  to  charge.  Just  as  the  wagons  were  being  hitched 
up  and  had  driven  into  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the 
day's  march,  their  escort  in  front,  the  shrill  blasts  of  our  bugles 
sounding  the  charge,  awoke  echoes  in  the  forests  around,  and  away 
we  went  shouting,  shooting  and  hewing  with  sabre.  It  was  but  the 
work  of  a  few  seconds,  and  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time 
about  200  prisoners  and  nineteen  splendid  army  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  six  fine  mules,  clad  in  such  harness  as  our  Confederate  teamsters 
had  not  seen  for  many  a  day,  we  put  across  the  stream  formed  by 
Little  and  Big  Lynch's  creek,  where  they  were  safe  from  rescue." 

This  wagon  train  was  coming  after  the  very  corn  that  our  horses 
had  just  eaten,  and  in  this  charge  that  took  them  in,  one  of  General 
Hampton's  bravest  scouts,  Jim  Doolin,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  best  we  could  do  for  him  was  to  put  him  in  a  little 
hut  near  the  river,  in  Darlington  county.  Jim  Doolin  was  as  brave 
as  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  detailed  to  scout  for  General  Hampton 
from  a  Virginia  regiment  in  Rosser's  brigade.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since  telling  him  good-bye  in  the  hut,  but  I  hear  he  is  living  up 
in  the  valley  now  at  his  old  home.  Colonel  Davis  continues:  "After 
the  charge,  while  waiting  in  the  road  irr  columns  of  fours,  prepared 
to  resist  a  counter  charge  from  the  enemy's  main  body,  should  one 
be  attempted  while  the  captured  train  was  crossing  the  creek,  I 
observed  a  horse  running  through  the  woods  without  a  rider,  and 
dispatched  Private  McElroy  of  my  old  company,  the  South  Caro- 
lina Rangers,  to  capture  and  bring  him  in.  He  did  so,  and  the 
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horse  was  equipped  with  a  perfectly  new  English  bridle  and  martin- 
gales of  soft,  yellow  leather;  I  lost  no  time  in  transferring  them  to 
my  own  horse.  I  swapped  saddle  pouches,  too,  as  the  captured  one 
was  also  new.  One  side  of  the  pouch  was  empty,  the  other  side 
contained  nothing  but  a  book,  which,  upon  examination  proved  to 
be  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  John  A.  McQueen.  The  diary  was  fre- 
quently referred  to  and  discussed  by  General  Butler  and  Colonel 
Aiken  and  myself  during  the  next  day,  as  we  had  opportunity  on 
the  march.  These  words  were  written  in  the  diary:  '  It  was  heart- 
rending to  see  the  wanton  destruction  of  property  and  the  insults 
visited  upon  the  defenseless  women  and  children  of  Columbia  by  our 
Union  soldiers.  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  it,  but  was  powerless.'  " 
Butler's  old  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Hugh  K.  Aiken, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  February,  1865,  General  Butler, 
being  then  at  Kellytown,  directed  Colonel  Aiken  to  take  a  regiment 
and  proceed  down  the  east  bank  of  the  creek  and  ascertain  if  any 
portion  of  Sherman's  army  had  crossed  into  Darlington  county. 
Colonel  Aiken  selected  the  Fifth  South  Carolina  Cavalry,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Davis.  This  gallant  old  regiment  had  been  cut  to  pieces, 
so  that  only  about  300  men  answered  to  roll-call.  On  the  road  to 
DuBose  bridge  Colonel  Aiken  met  a  picket  body  of  men  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  John  A.  McQueen,  and  led  the  charge  with  Colonel 
Davis  by  his  side,  and  it  being  dark  the  men  got  into  close  quarters, 
and  Colonel  Aiken  was  captured  with  Sergeant  Heighler,  but  jerked 
the  reins  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Yankee  who  held  them,  escaped, 
rode  up  to  Colonel  Davis  and  dismounted,  but  was  hit  immediately 
by  one  of  the  parting  shots  of  the  enemy,  and  cried  out:  "  Davis,  I 
am  dying,  catch  me."  His  nephew  and  courier,  young  Willie  Aiken, 
caught  him  as  he  fell,  and  his  death  was  instantaneous.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  the  gallant  Hugh  K.  Aiken,  colonel  of  the  Sixth  South 
Carolina  Cavalry.  In  this  night  charge,  as  Colonel  Zimmerman  Davis 
drew  near  the  enemy,  he  saw  that  the  two  men  in  the  road  ahead  of 
him  were  officers  and  both  firing  pistols,  their  last  shot  passing 
through  his  hair  at  less  than  five  paces.  He  fired  at  them  once 
as  they  approached,  and  again  as  he  went  rushing  by;  he  struck 
the  one  nearest  to  him  a  severe  blow  with  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol 
and  pulled  the  trigger  at  the  same  instant,  severely  wounding  Lieu- 
tenant John  A.  McQueen,  who  was  taken  by  the  Confederates  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  DuBose,  uhere  he  showed  Dr.  Porter's  letter  and  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Porter  heard  of 
it  he  was  at  once  by  his  side,  and  could  not  have  been  more  tender 
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to  his  own  son.  1-Yoin  the  DuBose  house  Lieutenant  McQueen  \v.is 
sent  to  ("anulen,  and  there  it  was  that  Dr.  Porter  nursed  him. 
Alter  leaving  Cheraw  we  had  a  pretty  hot  skirmish  at  Rockingham, 
N.  C,  and  the  next  day  charged  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  just  after 
they  had  opened  a  barrel  of  wine.  I  led  this  charge,  simply  because 
I  lost  control  of  my  horse — he  being  young  and  afraid  of  a  gun — 
fortunately  our  men,  making  as  much  noise  as  they  did,  created  a 
panic  among  the  Yankees  and  they  stampeded,  thereby  saving  me 
from  death  or  capture.  While  our  command  was  in  Chesterfield 
county.  Pink  Brantley,  General  Butler's  orderly,  got  permission  to 
visit  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  the  Yankees  captured  General 
Butler's  satchel,  containing  among  other  things  his  comb  and  brush, 
and  old  Pink,  too.  While  we  felt  sorry  for  Pink  we  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  when  we  heard  of  it,  because  when  Pink  left  us  he 
said  no  ten  or  fifteen  Yankees  could  catch  him,  he  knew  the  country 
too  well,  he  was  raised  there.  Little  did  he  think  that  he  would  be 
raised  again  so  soon  by  the  Yankees. 

The  gallant  Colonel  L.  P.  Miller  commanded  the  Sixth  cavalry 
from  the  date  of  General  Dunovant's  death,  October  ist,  1864. 
Colonel  Miller  was  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians  in  the  army,  and  is 
now  the  only  surviving  field  officer  of  that  historic  regiment.  Major 
Fergusson  was  wounded  on  the  loth  of  March,  1865,  and  a  few 
years  ago  went  to  his  reward  full  of  honors,  both  as  soldier  and 
citizen. 

On  the  gth  day  of  March,  1865,  General  Hampton  rode  ahead  of 
the  command  all  day  by  himself,  and  the  men  would  look  at  each 
other  and  say:  "Look  out,  boys,  Old  Wade  is  fixing  a  trap  for 
them;  we  will  be  into  it  to-night,"  while  others  would  say:  "We 
will  give  it  to  them  to-morrow,"  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  what 
General  Mart  Gary  said  to  a  Yankee  general  in  Virginia  one  day 
after  they  had  arranged  some  matter,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  had 
separated,  but  before  the  general  in  blue  was  fifty  yards  away,  the 
"Old  Bald  Eagle"  called  to  him  and  said:  "  I  am  coming  over  to- 
morrow and  give  you  hell,"  and  sure  enough  he  did. 

About  sundown  of  this  black,  cheerless,  drizzling  day,  we  caught 
up  with  General  Hampton,  who  consulted  with  General  Butler,  and 
just  at  dark  General  Butler  paralyzed  the  pickets  of  the  Fifth  Ohio, 
I'nited  States  Cavalry,  not  by  shooting  at  them,  but  by  simply  com- 
manding them  to  surrender — not  a  shot  was  fired.  It  was  the 
coolest  thing  I  ever  witnessed,  and  within  ten  minutes  more,  he  had 
captured  fifteen  or  twenty  bummers,  in  the  same  cool  and  deliberate 
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way,  thus  leaving  Hampton  at  Kilpatrick's  picket  post,  with  the  key 
to  the  lock  of  the  situation  well  in  hand.  A  "  council  of  war"  was 
held  with  General  Wheeler,  and  in  a  short  time  Hampton  and 
Wheeler  were  walking  through  and  around  Kilpatrick's  camp, 
where  all  was  still  as  death,  save  across  the  road,  where  the  provost 
guard  kept  a  close  watch  over  some  twenty-five  of  our  men,  who 
had  been  captured  along  the  route  from  Columbia,  and  were  all 
barefooted  and  bareheaded  and  almost  naked.  Mr.  Flynn  Davis,  a 
brother  of  Colonel  Zimmerman  Davis,  and  Mr.  Frank  Niernsee, 
with  his  brother,  Reuben  Niernsee,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C. , 
were  among  the  prisoners  recaptured.  Just  at  the  break  of  day,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  formation  of  the  line,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
profound  silence  which  precedes  the  storm  of  a  battle,  General 
Butler  ordered  Colonel  Gid.  Wright  and  Hugh  Scott  by  his  side, 
with  the  gallant  old  Cobb  Legion,  to  lead  the  charge,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  Butler's  "Spartan  band."  No  charge  was  ever  made 
with  more  determination.  The  charge  of  the  "Scotch  Greys"  at 
Waterloo  was  not  equal  to  it.  General  Wheeler  was  ordered  to 
support  us  on  the  right,  but  unfortunately  his  horse  bogged  up  in 
the  miry  woods,  and,  like  Moses  of  old  and  the  promised  land,  they 
could  see  us  and  hear  of  us,  but  could  not  get  to  us  at  once.  Oh,  that 
I  had  the  power  to  depict  this  hand-to-hand  fight  !  The  men  on 
both  sides  were  brave,  and  fought  with  more  desperation  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen.  Victor  Hugo  says  "a  certain  amount  of  tem- 
pest is  always  mingled  with  a  battle."  Every  historian  traces  to 
some  extent  the  lineament  that  pleases  him  in  the  hurly-burly. 
What  is  a  battle?  An  oscillation.  The  immobility  of  a  mathe- 
matical plan  expresses  a  minute  and  not  a  day.  To  paint  a  battle 
those  powerful  painters  who  have  chaos  in  their  pencils  are  needed. 
Let  us  add  that  there  is  always  a  certain  moment  in  which  the  battle 
generates  into  a  combat — is  particularized  and  broken  up  into 
countless  and  detail  facts.  The  historian  in  such  a  case  has  the  evi- 
dent right  to  sum  up;  he  can  only  catch  the  principal  outlines  of  the 
struggle,  and  it  is  not  given  to  any  narrator,  however  conscientious 
he  may  be,  to  absolutely  fix  the  form  of  that  horrible  cloud  which  is 
called  "the  battle."  Butler's  men  charged  down  the  road,  and  as 
soon  as  they  rode  over  the  sleeping  men  in  blue,  they  wheeled  their 
horses,  and  rode  over  them  again — three  times  they  rode  over  them — 
while  the  men  under  the  blankets  would  say,  "we  surrender,"  but 
would  fight  like  tigers  when  they  saw  so  few  ' '  grey  coats. ' '  Soon 
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we  were  all  mixed  up  so  that  swords,  small  arms,  and  ringing  can- 
non thunder  caused  the  blood  to  flow  in  streams. 

"  Brvast  against   Im-ast  with  ruinous  assault 
And  deafening  shock  they  come." 

The  rush  of  columns  to  the  breach,  officers  cheering  the  men  on, 
pauses,  breaks,  wild  and  angry  threats,  upbraiding  calls,  fresh  rush 
on  rush,  now  here,  now  there,  fierce  shouts  above,  below,  behind, 
shrieks  of  agony,  choked  groans  and  gasps  of  dying  men  and  horses 
hurled  down  with  rattling  missiles  of  death.  I  take  the  following 
from  Colonel  Thomas'  history  of  the  Citadel,  page  219:  "On  the 
loth  March,  1865,  our  command  surprised  General  Kilpatrick's 
camp  about  daybreak,  and  the  battle  which  followed  lasted  the  whole 
day,  and  on  the  Confederate  side  no  infantry  was  employed.  It  may 
not  be  our  place  to  chronicle  here  one  of  the  many  episodes  that 
befell  the  cadets,  collectively  and  severally  during  their  service,  and 
the  writer  will  relate  an  incident  of  this  battle  in  which  '  Shaftsbury ' 
Moses  measured  sabers  and  fists  with  one  of  Kilpatrick's  troopers. 
The  cadet  company  was  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  and 
Moses'  horse  was  killed  under  him.  On  freeing  himself  from  his 
dying  horse,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  big  Yankee,  sabre  in 
hand.  Moses  being  a  smaller  man  than  his  antagonist,  and  dead 
game,  determined  to  force  the  fighting,  and  he  made  a  furious  thrust 
inside  of  his  adversary's  guard,  which  caused  a  clinch,  and  a  fall, 
'then  the  Gael  above,  Fitz  James  below,'  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
Gael  had  in  the  brief  struggle  secured  a  firm  hold  with  his  teeth  on 
Fitz  James'  finger.  As  good  luck  would  have  it  Private  Bill  Martin, 
whose  horse  had  been  also  killed,  came  along  just  at  this  juncture, 
and,  in  his  own  expressive  language,  'lifted  the  Yank  off  of  Shafts- 
bury  with  his  revolver.  As  no  such  name  as  '  Shaftsbury  Moses ' 
appears  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  cadet  company,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  cadet  J.  H.  Moses,  while  at  the  Citadel,  on  account  of 
his  scholarly  style  of  composition,  had  been  dubbed  by  his  fellow- 
cadets  'Lord  Shaftsbury.'  In  this  battle  Sergeant  G.  M.  Hodges' 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  shot  in  the  side.  Though 
wounded,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  another  horse,  and  continued 
in  the  battle  until  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  After  the 
battle  investigation  showed  that  the  enemies'  bullet  had  entered  the 
same  hole  in  his  coat  that  was  made  by  the  bullet  which  wounded 
him  at  Trevillian,  i2th  June,  1864.  In  this  battle  Captain  Humph- 
reys was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  grape  shot  in  charging  a  battery. 
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He  was  carried  to  the  hospital  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  surgeon  in- 
formed him  that  his  arm  must  be  amputated.  He  refused  to  submit 
to  the  operation  from  a  morbid  horror  of  going  through  life  maimed, 
and  died  a  short  time  before  Lee's  surrender.  Cadet  Humphreys 
was  gifted  with  a  fine  intellect  and  a  very  natural  quality  to  make  for 
himself  a  successful  career.  Fate  willed  otherwise  than  that  he 
should  survive  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and,  after  a  term 
of  service,  brief  but  brilliant  enough  to  satisfy  the  dream  of  any 
Paladin  of  romance,  he  died  just  in  time  not  to  know  that  the  good 
fight  had  been  made  in  vain.  '  The  Cadet  Company  '  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Bentonville,  and  learning  that  Johnston's  army  was  to  be 
surrendered,  by  permission  marched  out  of  camp  the  night  preced- 
ing that  event,  with  the  idea  of  making  its  way  to  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi part  of  the  Confederacy,  but  disbanded  under  counsel  of  its 
colonel,  L.  P.  Miller,  when  he  bade  them  good-bye." 

The  loth  of  March  was  a  damp,  dreary  day,  and  the  smoke  from 
the  guns  would  not  rise.  If  you  missed  your  aim  your  bullet  was 
liable  to  kill  friend  or  foe.  The  prettiest  duel  I  ever  saw  was  fought 
by  Captain  James  Butler  and  a  Federal  officer,  who  began  the  fight 
with  the  brave,  the  dashing,  the  gallant  and  handsome  Nat  Butler, 
who  was  riding  the  same  horse  that  his  brother  Thomas  was  on  when 
killed  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  shot  through  the  right  elbow,  and  as 
soon  as  Captain  James  Butler  saw  his  young  brother's  arm  hanging 
at  his  side,  he  at  once  attracted  the  Yankee's  attention  by  sending  a 
bullet  whizzing  by  his  head,  and  after  exchanging  three  deliberate 
shots  at  each  other,  this  brave  man  in  blue  bit  the  dust.  Captain 
James  Butler  was  cool,  brave,  and  reckless,  and  I  can  never  forget 
how  tenderly  he  nursed  his  young  wounded  brother.  No  man  could 
have  been  more  attentive  and  kind  than  he.  Nat  Butler  was  my 
friend  and  I  was  his  friend;  I  loved  him  and  he  loved  me.  Among 
a  great  many  other  brave  men,  gallant  Sam  Cothran,  orderly  ser- 
geant Company  B,  Sixth  South  Carolina  Cavalry,  Tom  Sego,  Mat 
Adams,  and  Fayette  Cogburn  were  killed,  which  reduced  this  gal- 
lant old  company  to  a  mere  handful  of  men.  A  lieutenant  was  or- 
dered to  capture  General  Kilpatrick,  but  the  wily  general  outwitted 
him.  When  the  lieutenant  rode  up  to  him  in  his  dishabille  and  said, 
" Where  is  General  Kilpatrick?"  he  replied:  "Don't  you  see  him 
running  on  that  horse  right  yonder."  With  this  the  lieutenant 
charged  the  private  soldier,  who  was  frightened  and  out-ran  every- 
thing that  followed  him.  General  Kilpatrick,  however,  took  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  was  soon  mounted  on  his  steed  and  make  good 
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>  ape.  After  the  war,  \\lu-n  ( it-neral  Butler  was  in  the  Senate, 
Kilpatrirk  said  to  him:  "When  I  heard  the  Rebel  yell  in  my  camp 
I  threw  up  both  hands  and  exclaimed:  'My  goodness,  four  years' 
hard  fighting  and  a  major-general's  commission  gone  in  four  min- 
utes. ' ' 

The  next  day  we  comparatively  rested,  and  rode  into  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. ,  and,  while  we  were  all  at  breakfast,  gallant  Hugh  Scott  noti- 
fied General  Hampton  that  one  hundred  Yankees  were  at  the  door, 
and  said:  "General,  give  me  four  or  five  men  and  I  will  run  them 
out  of  town."  General  Hampton,  hearing  the  words  of  this  beard- 
less boy,  was  inspired,  and  he  said:  "You  scouts  follow  me,  and  I 
will  lead  this  charge."  He  killed  two  with  his  own  pistol  and  cap- 
tured the  captain,  who  acknowledged  that  he  had  one  hundred  men, 
of  whom  quite  a  number  were  killed  and  captured.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  General  Hampton's  letter  complimenting  those  gallant  boys  who 
followed  him: 

HEADQUARTERS  CAVALRY,  iyth  March,  1865. 
Lieutenant  : 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  to  you  Privates  Wells, 
Bellinger,  and  Fishburne  of  your  company,  who,  with  Private  Scott 
and  one  of  Wheeler's  command,  whose  name  I  regret  I  don't  know, 
acted  with  conspicuous  gallantry  in  charging  and  driving  from  the 
town  of  Fayetteville  that  portion  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which  en- 
tered the  town  before  it  had  been  evacuated  by  my  troops.  Their 
conduct  on  this  occasion  reflects  high  credit  upon  them  as  soldiers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WADE  HAMPTON,  Lieutenant- General. 

Lieutenant  Harleton,  commanding  Company  K,  Fourteenth  South 
Carolina  Cavalry. 

It  seems  that  one  hundred  blue-coats  rushed  into  town  and  were 
surprised  to  find  us  there.  The  whole  thing  was  done  so  quickly 
that  some  of  us  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  was  all  over.  General 
Han  lee  crossed  the  river  with  his  foot-sore  veterans.  Butler's  rear 
guard  followed  leisurely,  burning  the  bridge  over  Cape  Fear  river 
behind  them.  Bachman's  battery  was  among  the  last  to  cross  the 
bridge,  and  an  historic  battery  it  was,  recruited  in  Charleston,  com- 
posed of  sturdy,  brave,  determined  Germans.  It  enlisted  for  the 
war.  Mi\<d  in  the  trying  years  in  Virginia,  was  complimented  for 
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gallantry  at  every  turn;  it  bore  a  distinguished  name  for  unbounded 
courage. 

This  battery,  with  its  infantry  support,  successfully  resisted  at  Get- 
tysburg a  charge  of  Federal  cavalry,  and  saved  the  army  transpor- 
tation. General  Farnsworth,  the  Federal  commander,  who  led  the 
cavalry  charge,  rather  than  surrender  himself,  blew  out  his  own 
brains  on  the  field  of  battle. 

So  this  battery  traversed  nearly  every  military  road  in  Virginia; 
crossed  the  Potomac,  fought  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  was 
ordered  back  to  South  Carolina,  and  aided  by  an  enviable  courage 
to  close  the  career  of  the  Confederacy. 

Heretofore  in  these  pages  an  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
' '  Charleston  Light  Dragoons. ' '  This  is  an  old  and  time-honored 
corps,  dating  back  to  1773,  when  it  was  named  the  "Charles-Town 
City  Troops,"  and  did  active  service  then  as  a  company,  and  in  hal- 
cyon days  as  gay  and  gallant  "  Dragoons,"  on  "  Muster  Day  "  and 
as  an  escort  for  governors.  They  went  to  Virginia  as  a  "  Kid 
Glove"  company,  earning  glory  on  each  and  every  field;  such  men 
fought  at  "  Balaklava  "  and  at  "  Inkermann,"  and  knew  when  and 
where  to  die.  They  died  as  they  had  lived — "True  to  God  and  to 
country,"  and  a  high  tribute  was  paid  them  by  their  commander, 
General  Wade  Hampton,  who  had  witnessed  their  gallantry  on  more 
than  one  field.  On  an  occasion  General  Hampton  was  riding  with 
General  Lee,  and  came  opposite  the  "Dragoons."  General  Lee 
was  attracted  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  men,  and  in  his  gen- 
tle, quiet  way  asked  General  Hampton:  "General,  what  command 
is  that  ? ' ' 

The  answer  came  with  pride  and  tenderness  in  the  tone:  "Gen- 
eral Lee,  it  is  the  'Charleston  Light  Dragoons,'  and  sir,  I  would 
rather  be  a  private  soldier  of  that  command  than  to  wear  to-day  the 
decoration  of  the  '  Legion  of  Honor.'  ' 

Like  wine,  time  sometimes  flavors  records  of  men  and  horses. 
Two  of  the  oldest  cavalry  companies,  "Dragoons,"  intact  to-day, 
of  the  "Philadelphia  City  Troops,"  and  the  "Charleston  Light 
Dragoons."  For  a  principle  they,  each  of  them,  fought  in  1776, 
and  for  the  same  reason  in  1861  to  1865 — in  the  latter  years  one 
represented  the  blue;  the  other  the  gray.  Each  maintained  its 
organization,  and  when  the  time  comes,  rest  assured  that  where  duty 
calls,  these  men  of  the  "  Old  Dragoons  "  will  ever  be  found.  Thank 
God  that  we  have  living  to-day  the  men  who  wore  the  "Gray"  high 
up  in  rank — great  in  military  achievements  and  who  are  willing  to 
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:«1  to  the  private  >oldier  of  the  Confederacy,  of  every  branch  of 
rice,  the  glory  that  belongs  to  each.  But  the  old  cavalry  com 
main  It -rs  t'nnn  South  Carolina  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  their  old 
commands,  and  Wade  Hampton  and  M.  C.  Butler  have  each  in  turn 
placed  chaplets  of  laurels  upon  the  monument  to  the  "  Dragoons," 
and  measured  out  to  the  survivors  the  full  measures  of  credit  due  a 
command  as  faithful  in  life  as  were  they  in  death  to  a  cause  where 
time  honors  alike  memories  of  the  living,  and  of  the  glorious  dead. 
The  winding  up  the  affairs  at  the  city  of  Fayetteville  was  hastened. 
Sherman  with  his  70,000  men  halted  until  his  pontoon  bridge  could 
be  put  down.  On  the  I2th  of  March,  suffering  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived at  "Campbell's  Mills,"  General  Butler  sent  me  with  Private 
King  of  the  "  Maryland  Line"  to  Raleigh,  where  I  might  be  with 
my  friend,  Nat  Butler,  who  was  beloved  by  staff  and  couriers  alike. 
Any  man  who  has  served  on  the  cavalry  headquarter  staff  can  fully 
understand  the  kind  relations  existing  between  the  general  and  his 
household.  The  tenderest  sentiment  exists — a  sympathy  for  chief 
and  staff;  for  orderlies  and  couriers. 

We  found  my  wounded  friend  nicely  quartered  at  Major  Deve- 
reaux's  house,  with  Captain  James  Butler  and  Edmund,  General 
Butler's  faithful  body-sen-ant,  at  his  side:  I  was  so  thankful  that  I 
was  able  to  help  nurse  the  wounded  soldier  boy.  Dr.  Warren,  the 
surgeon,  when  asked  by  me  what  I  should  do,  said:  "  Poor  Nat  is 
so  low,  but  if  you  can  keep  him  mad  all  the  time  we  will  pull  him 
through."  Major  Devereaux's  beautiful  daughters,  Miss  Agnes  and 
Miss  Kate,  would  bring  every  delicacy  they  could  think  of,  but  from 
no  hands  save  mine  would  he  touch  food.  He  died  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  on  the  I2th  day  of  April,  1877,  at  the  Planter's  Hotel,  Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

"  No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 
Under  the  sod  and  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day, 
Love  and  tears  for  the  blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray." 

The  above  account  is  not  what  a  general  saw,  but  what  was  seen 
by  an  humble  private  soldier,  and  I  regret  to  say,  by  him  is  very 
poorly  described. 
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[From  the  Times- Democrat,  Septembers,  1895.] 

THE  LAST  BATTLE  OF  THE  LATE  "WAR. 


PERSONAL  REHINISCENCES. 


I  was  ordered  to  report  to  Brigadier-General  Henry  W.  Allen,  of 
Louisiana,  at  his  special  request;  being  unable  to  do  so,  the  order 
was  rescinded.  Par.  IV,  S.  P.,  No.  275.  January  5,  1864,  I  was 
ordered  to  relieve  Major  E.  W.  Baylor,  post-quartermaster  West 
Point,  Georgia,  where  I  remained  until  the  fall  of  that  plucky  little 
city,  which  event  took  place  a  week  after  the  surrender  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

West  Point,  Georgia,  a  town  of  some  importance  to  our  armies, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  being  the  key  to  the  situ- 
tion  at  this  juncture,  was  splendidly  fortified  against  attacks  by  stock- 
ades, redoubts  and  long-range  rifle  pits,  and  by  the  erection  of  a 
large  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  fort  commanded  a  great 
portion  of  the  place,  and  under  more  favorable  conditions  would 
have  proved  a  veritable  Gibraltar.  This  fort  was  manned  by  a  por- 
tion of  Wailes'  Battery,  from  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  post  was  under 
command  of  the  intrepid  General  R.  C.  Tyler,  of  Tennessee.  Ru- 
mors came  of  the  advance  of  the  Federals  from  the  direction  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Saturday  afternoon,  April  i5th,  1865, 
everything  was  set  quickly  in  motion  for  the  defense  of  the  place. 
Sunday  morning  the  pickets  were  posted  along  the  roads  leading 
into  town,  and  in  the  rifle  pits  and  in  the  redoubts.  The  military 
contingent  from  the  hospitals  and  militia  were  soon  ordered  into  the 
fort.  School  boys  responded  to  the  call,  and  there  were  in  all  121 
effective  men  to  cope  with  the  3,000  Federals  under  Colonel  La 
Grange.  The  women  and  children  were  ordered  to  places  of  secur- 
ity early  in  the  day.  The  fort  contained  one  gun,  denominated  a 
siege  gun,  32-pounder,  and  two  i2-pounders.  The  large  gun  occu- 
pied the  eastern  corner  of  the  fort,  while  the  two  smaller  ones  com- 
manded the  southern  and  western  approaches.  The  small  arms 
consisted  of  113  smooth-bore  muskets. 

At  10  o'clock  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  and  Trapanier,  a  young 
South  Carolinian,  aimed  the  siege  guns  on  their  columns,  and 
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brought  down  Colonel  La  Grange's  horse  and  two  pack-horses. 
The  Federals  planted  their  brass  cannon  on  Ward's  Hill,  just  a  half 
mile  from  the  fort,  a  most  commanding  position,  and  began  a  rapid 
and  effective  cannonade  on  the  fort.  They  soon  drove  in  the  out- 
posts, and  began  to  sound  the  bugle  for  charges  on  the  coveted  tro- 
phy. The  valiant  soldiery  in  the  fort,  though  but  a  handful,  were 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  repulsed  attack  after  attack.  The  cannon 
in  the  fort  was  silenced  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  every  gun- 
ner having  been  either  killed  or  wounded.  General  Tyler,  while 
recklessly  exposing  himself  at  the  portcullis,  viewing  the  enemy 
through  his  field  glasses,  was  shot  by  a  sharpshooter  from  a  flower 
or  kitchen  garden  below.  The  first  shot,  though  fatal,  was  followed 
by  a  second,  which  cut  his  crutch  in  two  and  precipitated  him  to  the 
ground.  He  was  tenderly  borne  to  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff,  where 
he  died  an  hour  later,  beneath  the  flag  he  had  sworn  to  protect  with 
his  life,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  noble  ladies  of  West  Point 
and  vicinity.  The  command  of  the  fort  then  devolved  upon  Captain 
Gonzales,  of  Florida.  He,  too,  soon  received  a  death  wound,  but 
survived  until  Monday  morning.  Next  in  line  was  Colonel  J.  H. 
Fannin,  of  La  Grange,  Georgia,  who,  after  seeing  the  ammunition 
was  about  exhausted,  and  the  fearful  odds  against  him,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  contending  against  3,000  picked  men  inured  to  warfare, 
and  thoroughly  equipped  with  improved  repeating  carbines,  raised 
the  white  flag  at  6:30  o'clock,  after  a  gallant  stand  of  eight  hours 
and  a  half  in  such  an  unequal  conflict. 

Our  losses  were  thirteen  killed  and  twenty  wounded,  among  the 
killed  being  Lieutenant  McKnight,  of  Louisana,  the  author  of  many 
beautiful  poems. 

While  the  battle  was  in  progress  there  were  other  details  to  carry 
out.  My  orders  were  to  take  charge  of  the  supplies  and  govern- 
ment stock,  all  of  which  I  sent  up  the  river  about  three  miles,  on 
the  Winston  plantation.  My  wife  and  daughter,  Callie,  accompanied 
the  train  on  horseback,  with  a  Mr.  Leonard  in  charge.  They  would 
have  been  captured  but  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  fleetness  of  their  horses. 

I  was  superintending  the  men  under  me  in  tearing  up  the  flooring 
<>t  the  large  foot  bridge,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  over  with 
their  cavalry  and  heavy  ordnance,  as  Beauregard  was  thought  to  be 
rapidly  pursuing  this  part  of  Wilson's  command.  Here  the  noble 
y>ung  McKnight  was  killed,  and  he  was  on  leave  of  absence  Irom 
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"Lead's  Light  Horse,"  New  Orleans.  My  servant,  Andrew 
Walker,  received  a  slight  flesh  wound,  but  from  his  wild  expression, 
showing  so  much  of  the  white  of  his  eyes,  it  was  evident  he  "thought 
that  his  time  had  came."  Mr.  W.  C.  Camp,  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
who  left  the  bridge  for  the  fort  to  report,  had  both  eyes  shot  out. 
So  sad!  Lieutenant  Lee,  of  Tennessee,  was  anxious  to  help  out, 
but  his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  could  not  reach  the  fort. 

Young  McKnight,  one  of  our  brave  boys,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of 
a  sharpshooter,  was  carried  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ann  Winston, 
and  there,  unattended  by  a  physician,  died.  Mrs.  Winston,  one  of 
the  true-hearted  women  of  that  day,  had  his  remains  interred  in  her 
lovely  flower-garden.  Although  far  from  home  (New  Orleans)  he 
rested  beneath  the  sweet  shadows  of  rose  bowers,  and  the  feathered 
songsters  kept  watch  over  his  grave.  Old  man  Baker,  Mrs.  Ann 
Winston,  Miss  Tinsley  Winston,  and  my  wife  buried  McKnight,  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  old  servants. 

After  the  battle  had  ended,  the  victorious  Federals  cheered  and 
climbed  upon  the  parapets  of  the  fort,  and  were  dumbfounded  to 
find  so  few  inside,  and  praised  their  valor  in  no  uncertain  words. 
"You  fought  like  demons,"  they  said.  "We  thought  you  had  at 
least  two  companies." 

Fourteen  of  the  Point  Coupee  Battery  of  Louisiana,  who  fought  a 
week  before  at  Selma,  were  in  the  fort  and  did  valiant  service.  One 
of  their  number  named  Delmas  was  killed.  Three  of  the  quarter- 
master's department — Lieutenant  John  W.  Bryant,  George  Williams 
Blackwell,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Julius  O.  Metcalf,  of  Natchez — were 
in  the  fort. 

All  the  prisoners  were  marched  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  next 
morning  the  Federals  burned  the  two  commodious  depots  filled  with 
government  supplies  and  hundreds  of  freight  cars  loaded  with 
machinery,  merchandise,  etc.,  together  with  about  sixteen  locomo- 
tives. The  magazine  in  Fort  Tyler  was  blown  up,  and  the  two 
magnificent  bridges  were  burned;  after  which  the  enemy,  with  the 
prisoners,  were  again  on  their  march,  carrying  destruction  on  their 
way. 

A  Federal  captain,  whose  leg  was  amputated,  was  taken  to  the 
residence  of  the  mayor  for  treatment.  He  was  robbed  of  his  sword, 
pistols,  watch  and  cash  by  the  Federal  stragglers — "The  Devil's 
Own  Vagabonds."  They  found  one  of  the  wagons  of  my  wife's 
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train  in  the  woods  and  plundered  the  trunks  and  boxes,  and  took 
tlu'  clothing  of  the  officers  and  men,  etc. 

Alter  the  Federals  readied  Mat-on  they  learned  for  the  first  time 
of  Lee's  surrender.  The  prisoners  were  paroled  and  sent  honu  . 
The  day  alter  the  battk-  I  was  reading  the  burial  service  over  the 
joint  grave  of  General  Tyler  and  Captain  Gonzales,  when  firing  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  a  panic  almost  ensued. 
Some  cowardly  stragglers  had  returned  and  shot  into  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  killing  a  wounded  soldier  in  his  bunk,  and  desperately 
wounding  a  small  lad.  They  cut  up  a  large  zinc  yawl,  the  only 
means  of  ferriage,  and  departed. 

The  Federal  loss  at  West  Point  was  about  200. 

A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Potts,  sister  of  the  late  Charlie  Marsh,  fired 
twice  from  a  rifle  pit,  in  the  rear  of  their  residence,  at  the  Federal 
skirmishers.  This  daring  exposure  of  herself  was  observed.  Colo- 
nel La  Grange  was  informed,  and  learned  that  the  bodies  of  the  gal- 
lant Tyler  and  Gonzales  were  in  the  house.  He  said:  "  Were  it  not 
for  the  honored  dead  that  lie  in  the  house  I  would  teach  the  female 
sharpshooters  a  lesson. ' '  The  order  to  burn  the  house  was  rescinded. 

West  Point,  Ga.,  is  midway  between  Montgomery  and  Atlanta, 
165  miles;  there  was  a  difference  in  the  gauge  of  the  track  of  five 
inches.  The  telegraph  lines  were  cut  before  the  surrender  of  Gene- 
ral Lee,  leaving  us  without  the  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  cannot  recall  the  names  of  the  six  Louis- 
iana boys  who  assisted  in  thro\\  ing  the  planks  from  the  bridge  into 
the  river.  Their  timely  aid  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  heroic  defense  of  West  Point,  Ga.,  April  16,  1865,  cannot  be 
forgotten,  and  will  rank  with  the  hardest  contests  of  the  war  of 
1861-1865. 

S.  F.  POWER. 

Natchez,  Miss. 
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[From  the  Charlotte,   N.  C.,  Observer,  October  6,  13,  1895  ] 

THE  ELEVENTH  NORTH  CAROLINA  REGIMENT. 


The  Successor  of  the 
First  N.  C.  Volunteers  (the  Bethel  Regiment). 


Its  History  from  Its  Organization,  March  31,  1862,  to  the  Surrender  at 

Appomattox,  Va.,  April  9,  1865,  by  Colonel  W.  J.  Martin, 

Davidson  College,  N.  C. 


For  any  inaccuracies  or  omissions  in  the  statement  of  facts,  and 
for  the  absence  of  anecdotic  incidents  which  would  have  made  the 
sketch  more  readable,  the  writer  offers  in  advance  the  apology  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  his  diaries  and  private  letters  to  his  family- 
were  destroyed  by  a  Federal  raiding  party.  As  a  consequence  he 
has  had  to  rely  mainly  on  the  Rebellion  Record — very  incomplete  on 
the  Confederate  side — and  on  the  recollection  of  the  few  members 
of  the  regiment  with  whom  he  has  been  able  to  confer. 

If  his  old  comrades  who  detect  material  errors  in  this  record  will 
send  report  of  the  same  to  him  at  Davidson,  N.  C.,  so  that  they  may 
be  corrected  in  the  proposed  volume  of  sketches,  he  will  be  grateful 
for  the  favor. 

The  Eleventh  North  Carolina  Regiment  was  the  successor  of  the 
First  North  Carolina  Volunteers,  the  Bethel  Regiment.  This  latter 
was  mustered  into  service  for  six  months,  and  upon  its  disbindment 
was  re-organized  for  the  war  as  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  North  Caro- 
lina troops.  It  was  composed  in  considerable  degree  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  Bethel  Regiment. 

The  reorganization  took  place  at  Camp  Mangum,  near  Raleigh, 
March  31,  1862,  by  the  election  of  C.  Leventhorpe,  Colonel;  W.  A. 
Owens,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  W.  A.  Eliason,  Major.  Major  Elia- 
son  was  at  the  same  time  elected  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the 
Forty-ninth,  and  accepted  it,  and  Captain  W.  J.  Martin,  of  the 
Twenty-eighth,  was  elected  Major  in  his  stead,  and  was  promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel  May  6th,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Owens  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-third.  At  the  same  time,  May  6th, 
Captain  E.  A.  Ross,  of  Company  A,  was  promoted  to  the  majority. 
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The  ivginu-nt,  therefore,  went  into  service  early  in  May  among 
the  troops  for  the  defence  of  Wilmington  with  the  following  organi- 
xntion  : 

Colonel  Collett  Leventhorpe,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  J.  Martin, 
Major  Egbert  A.  Ross,  Surgeon  John  Wilson,  Assistant-Surgeon  J. 
Parks  Mi  Combs,  Assistant-Quartermaster  John  N.  Tate,  Assistant- 
Commissary  of  Subsistence  Pat  J.  Lowrie,  Adjutant  H.  C.  Lucas, 
Chaplain  A.  S.  Smith,  Captain  W.  L.  Hand,  Company  A,  Mecklen- 
burg; Captain  M.  D.  Armfield,  Company  B,  Burke;  Captain  F.  W. 
Bird,  Company  C,  Bertie;  Captain  C.  S.  Brown,  Company  D, 
Burke;  Captain  J.  S.  A.  Nichols,  Company  E,  Mecklenburg;  Cap- 
tain E.  A.  Small,  Company  F,  Chowan;  Captain  J.  A.  Jennings, 
Company  G,  Orange;  Captain  W.  L.  Grier,  Company  H,  Mecklen- 
burg; Captain  A.  S.  Haynes,  Company  I,  Lincoln;  Captain  J.  M. 
Young,  Company  K,  Buncombe. 

FRANKLIN. 

We  served  around  Wilmington  and  at  various  points  on  the  coast 
until  the  ist  of  October,  when  we  were  ordered  to  Franklin,  Va. , 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  the  Blackwater,  engag- 
ing in  numerous  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  operating  from  Suffolk. 
The  line  to  be  guarded  was  so  long  and  the  troops  to  guard  it  so 
few,  that  forced  marches  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the  term 
foot-cavalry  facetiously  applied  to  us  aptly  described  our  role. 

WHITE-HALL. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December  we  were  ordered  to  Kingston,  N.  C. , 
but  before  we  reached  it  the  enemy  had  taken  the  town  and  sent  a 
force  up  the  south  side  of  the  Neuse  to  cross  at  White-Hall,  and  take 
the  Confederate  troops  in  the  rear.  We,  with  portions  of  three  other 
regiments  and  a  section  of  artillery,  all  under  Brigadier-General 
Robertson,  were  hurried  up  to  White- Hall  bridge,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  burn  it  before  the  enemy  could  cross.  Here  the  regiment 
had  its  first  real  baptism  of  fire.  Posted  along  the  river  bank,  from 
which  another  regiment  had  just  been  driven  back,  it  was  pounded 
for  several  hours  at  short  range  by  a  terrific  storm  of  grape  and 
canister,  as  well  as  by  musketry;  but  it  never  flinched,  and  gained  a 
reputation  for  endurance  and  courage  which  it  proudly  maintained 
to  the  fateful  end  at  Appomattox.  The  enemy  finally  desisted  from 
the  effort  to  force  a  passage  and  drew  off  toward  Goldsboro. 
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After  the  battle  of  White- Hall  the  eleventh  became  a  part  of  the 
brigade  of  General  Pettigrew,  and  continued  under  his  command 
until  his  death.  The  next  three  months  were  spent  at  Goldsboro, 
Weldon,  Magnolia  and  Greenville. 

BLOUNT'S  CREEK  BRIDGE. 

From  Greenville  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  expedition  of 
General  D.  H.  Hill  against  Washington,  N.  C. ,  and  on  the  Qth  of 
April,  1863,  at  Blount's  Creek  bridge,  with  the  aid  of  a  battery,  it 
successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  General  Foster  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  Washington  by  that  route,  driving  back  after  a  spirited 
fight  of  several  hours  General  Spinola's  command,  consisting  of 
three  brigades,  besides  artillery  and  cavalry.  Our  position  was  a 
very  strong  one  naturally,  we  were  well  intrenched,  and  there  were 
other  troops  in  reserve;  still  it  remains  that  Spinola's  giving  up  the 
crossing  of  the  creek  as  hopeless,  and  his  return  to  Newbern  after 
so  brief  a  contest  was  pusillanimous,  and  he  deserved  the  censure  he 
got  from  his  superiors  in  command.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
we  marched  by  way  of  Hookerton  to  Kinston  to  meet  a  demonstra- 
tion made  by  General  Foster,  apparently  to  distract  attention  from  the 
projected  movements  in  Virginia,  and  to  keep  as  many  Confederates 
as  possible  away  from  the  real  seat  of  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  we  were  hurried  to  Richmond  to  meet 
Stoneman's  raid,  and  to  protect  the  railroads  and  the  bridges  over 
the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers.  From  there  we  went  to  Han- 
over Junction,  and  thence  to  Fredericksburg  (Hamilton's  Crossing), 
early  in  June.  There  the  brigade  was  incorporated  with  Heth's 
Division,  A.  P.  Hill's  (Third)  Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
in  which  relation  we  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war.  When  the 
army  took  up  the  line  of  march  which  ended  at  Gettysburg,  Petti- 
grew' s  Brigade  formed  part  of  it,  except  the  Forty-fourth,  Colonel 
Singeltary,  which  had  been  left  to  guard  Hanover  Junction,  and  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  bloody  three-days'  fight. 

GETTYSBURG. 

Heth's  Division  arrived  at  Cashtown,  nine  miles  from  Gettysburg, 
June  2Qth,  being  in  advance  of  the  corps.  On  the  3oth  Pettigrew 
with  his  brigade  was  sent  to  Gettysburg  for  supplies,  but  finding  a 
large  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  there,  he  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
an  attack  with  a  single  brigade,  and  returned  without  attempting  to 
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t  ntcr  the  town.  The  next  day,  July  ist,  Ewell's  and  Hill's  Corps 
advamvd  upon  Gettysburg1  by  different  roads,  and  Heth's  Division, 
briny  in  tin-  advance  of  Hill's  Corps,  was  the  first  to  strike  the 
enemy,  whose  strength  was  then  unknown.  Upon  engaging  them 
they  were  found  to  occupy  in  large  force  and  strongly  posted  a  posi- 
tion west  of  the  town.  A  line  of  battle,  consisting  of  the  divisions 
of  Heth  and  Fender,  with  two  of  Ewell's  divisions,  was  formed  for 
attack,  one  division  of  each  corps  being  held  in  reserve,  and  drove 
the  Federals  through  Gettysburg,  with  very  heavy  loss,  to  the 
range  of  hills  south  and  east  of  the  town.  In  this  engagement  Pet- 
tigrcw's  Brigade  occupied  the  centre  of  Heth's  line,  and  encountered 
the  enemy  in  heavy  force,  breaking  through  his  first,  second  and 
third  lines.  "The  Eleveth  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Leventhorpe 
commanding,  and  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Bur- 
gwyn  commanding,"  says  General  Heth  in  his  official  report,  "dis- 
played conspicuous  gallantry,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
the  whole  brigade  fought  as  well  and  displayed  as  heroic  courage  as 
it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  witness  on  a  battle-field."  In  this  attack 
Colonel  Leventhorpe  was  wounded  and  subsequently  made  prisoner, 
and  Major  Ross  was  killed.  The  total  loss  in  this  day's  fight  I  do 
not  find  recorded,  but  in  the  battles  of  the  first  and  third  days  (it 
was  held  in  reserve  the  second  day)  the  regiment  lost  50  killed  and 
159  wounded,  and  in  the  fatal  charge  of  the  third  day  on  Cemetery 
Hill  many  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  third  day's  fight  Heth's  Division,  commanded  by  Petti- 
grew,  whose  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Marshall,  of  the 
Fifty-second,  and  Pickett's  Division  of  Longstreet's  Corps,  a  fresh 
division  not  previously  engaged,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  in  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  musketry,  grape  and 
canister,  which  made  it  a  slaughter  pen,  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  Federal  line,  only  to  be  promptly  repulsed,  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  wounded  and  unwounded  prisoners  in  the  enemies'  hands. 
At  the  close  of  this  battle  the  regiment  found  itself  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful.  Major  Jones,  of  the  Twenty-sixth,  was  the  only  field 
officer  left  in  the  brigade,  and  most  of  the  company  officers  were 
either  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  The  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment generally  came  out  with  a  single  officer,  and  several  of  them 
had  none  at  all.  Company  A  crossed  the  Potomac  with  a  hundred 
men,  and  came  out  of  the  charge  on  Cemetery  Hill  with  a  lieuten- 
ant and  eight  men.  The  losses  in  the  other  companies  were  equally 
si-vere.  Owing  to  the  number  of  officers  captured  in  the  Gettys- 
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burg  battles  and  not  exchanged,  many  of  the  vacancies  could  not  be 
filled,  and  this  defective  organization  continued  to  mar  the  efficiency 
of  the  regiment  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Colonel  Leventhorpe  did 
not  return  to  the  command,  and  for  some  time  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martin  was  the  only  field  officer.  He  became,  upon  the  exchange 
of  Colonel  Leventhorpe  and  his  promotion  to  be  Brigadier-General 
of  the  North  Carolina  Reserves,  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  Cap- 
tain Bird,  of  Company  C,  its  Major.  On  the  death  of  Captain  Arm- 
field,  at  Johnson's  Island,  who  was  entitled  by  seniority  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy, Major  Bird  became  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The 
ranking  Captains  were  prisoners,  and  so  we  could  not  have  a  Major, 
and  when  Colonel  Bird  was  killed  at  Ream's  Station,  Colonel  Mar- 
tin, for  the  second  time,  became  the  only  field  officer  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  a  similar  way 
most  of  the  companies  were  crippled  in  the  matter  of  officers.  In 
spite  of  this  great  hindrance,  the  career  of  the  regiment  continued 
to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  glorious  past,  a  fact  which  is  infinitely 
to  the  credit  of  the  private  soldiers  and  their  non-commissioned 
officers. 

FALLING   WATERS. 

Pettigrew's  Brigade  was  the  rear  guard  when  the  Potomac  was 
re-crossed  at  Falling  Waters  on  the  i4th,  and  about  n  o'clock — the 
men  mostly  asleep  from  exhaustion — a  small  body  of  cavalry,  a 
squadron  of  the  Sixth  Michigan,  made  its  appearance  and  was  mis- 
taken for  our  own  cavalry  and  allowed  to  approach  with  175  yards 
unmolested.  They  madly  charged  our  lines  and  were  annihilated; 
but  in  the  melee  General  Pettigrew  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball 
from  the  pistol  of  the  major  in  command.  Subsequently  a  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy  came  up,  and  the  crossing  of  the  brigade  had  to 
be  done  fighting,  and  some  loss  was  sustained,  including  a  few  cap- 
tured, doubtless  because  they  were  too  much  exhausted  to  keep  up. 
As  the  brigade  crossed  about  12  o'clock,  the  pontoon  bridge  was 
cut  loose,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  days  the  command  drew  a 
free  breath.  Next  day  the  brigade  marched  to  Bunker  Hill  in  com- 
mand of  Major  Jones,  where  the  army  encamped  for  several  days  to 
recuperate  and  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin,  who  had  been 
sent  back  to  the  hospital  after  the  brigade  left  Fredericksburg,  re- 
joined his  regiment  and  took  command  of  the  brigade,  being  in  turn 
relieved  by  Colonel  Singeltary,  of  the  Forty-fourth,  when  that  regi- 
ment rejoined  the  brigade. 
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The  army  gradually  moved  southward,  and  by  the  4th  of  August 
we  occupied  the  line  of  the  Rapidan,  our  brigade  being  stationed 
successively  at  Orange  Court  House,  Culpeper  Court  House  and 
Rapid m  Station.  At  this  time,  September  yth,  General  W.  W. 
Kirkland  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  brigade,  a  command 
which  he  actually  exercised  for  a  very  few  months.  During  the 
period  of  his  connection  with  us,  about  nine  months,  he  was  wounded 
twice  and  off  duty  in  consequence;  so  that,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
time  between  the  death  of  General  Pettigrew  and  the  assignment  of 
General  McRae,  the  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Singeltary, 
the  ranking  officer. 

BRISTOE    STATION. 

On  the  loth  of  October  General  Lee  again  took  the  offensive,  and 
started  a  movement  towards  the  right  flank  of  Meade's  army;  but 
Meade  declined  battle,  and  withdrew  across  the  Rappahannock, 
whereupon  a  race  towards  Washington  ensued,  Lee  endeavoring  to 
get  around  Meade's  flank,  and  intercept  his  retreat.  Our  corps, 
with  Heth's  Division  in  front,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  near  War- 
renton  Springs  on  the  I3th,  and  camped  within  a  mile  of  Warren- 
ton.  Early  next  morning  we  resumed  the  pursuit,  Anderson's 
Division  in  front,  passing  the  enemy's  camp-fires  and  debris  of 
breakfast  evidently  left  in  haste.  At  Greenwich  Heth  took  the  lead, 
and  followed  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Third  Federal  Corps,  pick- 
ing up  a  number  of  stragglers.  We  overtook  them  early  in  the 
afternoon  at  Bristoe  Station,  a  part  moving  off  towards  Manassas, 
and  a  part  resting  in  the  plain.  In  his  eagerness  to  prevent  the 
Third  Corps  from  escaping  him,  General  Hill  failed  to  discover  that 
the  Second  was  there  also,  strongly  posted  behind  the  railroad  em- 
bankment and  in  rifle-pits  behind  on  the  hill.  He  directed  Heth  to 
attack,  and  Kirkland's  and  Cooke's  Brigades  were  formed  on  the 
crest  of  the  hills,  parallel  to  Broad  Run  and  the  railroad.  Cook  was 
on  the  right  of  the  road  and  Kirkland  on  the  left,  the  Eleventh 
being  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  we  advanced  the 
presence  of  the  Second  Corps  became  evident,  and  from  their 
shelter  behind  the  railroad  embankment  they  poured  in  a  deadly 
fusilade,  while  the  Federal  batteries,  well  posted,  swept  the  field. 
Cooke  was  more  exposed  than  Kirkland,  and  suffered  more,  and  his 
regiments  were  driven  back.  Kirkland  pushed  on,  and  the  left  of 
his  line,  the  Eleventh  and  part  of  the  regiment  on  his  right,  the 
Fifty-second,  I  think,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  railroad,  and,  dis- 
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lodging  the  enemy,  themselves  sheltered  behind  it.  General  Kirkland 
had  been  wounded  in  this  charge,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin,  the 
ranking  officer  of  the  force  at  the  embankment,  finding,  after  a  pain- 
ful suspense,  both  flanks  exposed,  and  that  the  enemy  had  posted  a 
battery  on  the  railroad  to  his  left  to  enfilade  his  line,  and  no  rein- 
forcements appearing,  reluctantly  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  made 
under  a  galling  fire  from  behind.  A  number  of  the  men  shrank 
from  crossing  the  open  field,  and  were  captured  at  the  railroad. 
Colonel  Martin  was  twice  shot  down  and  severely  wounded  in  this 
retreat,  and  the  command  of  the  regiment  passed  to  Captain  Grier, 
the  ranking  officer  present.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  this  ill- 
judged  attack  was  four  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  with  an  unknown 
number  captured.  Had  the  strength  of  the  enemy  been  recognized, 
and  an  adequate  force  put  in,  what  became  a  disaster,  might  have 
been  a  victory,  and  General  Meade  might  even  have  been  brought 
to  bay  in  the  open  field.  As  it  was  he  quietly  withdrew  in  the 
night,  and  safely  established  himself  in  his  entrenchments  at  Manas- 
sas.  The  loss  of  the  brigade  in  this  battle  was  270  killed  and 
wounded,  and  that  of  Cooke's  Brigade  489.  Lee's  army  now  re- 
traced its  steps,  tearing  up  the  O.  &  A.  railroad  to  the  Rapphan- 
nock,  which,  however,  the  enemy  promptly  repaired.  Here  the 
line  was  established  for  awhile,  but  later  we  returned  to  the  line  of 
the  Rapidan. 

MINE    RUN. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  until  during  the  last  days  of 
November.  General  Meade  moved  down  towards  the  lower  fords  of 
the  Rapidan,  and  General  Lee,  on  the  2yth,  moved  down  corre- 
spondingly, Hill's  Corps  by  the  plank  road,  Colonel  Singeltary  com- 
manding our  brigade.  The  Federals  crossed  at  Germanna  and  Ely's 
fords  and  turned  up  the  river.  They  were  in  full  force,  and  a  gen- 
eral battle  was  expected.  Our  line  of  battle  was  formed  first  east  of 
Mine  Run,  and  then,  as  a  better  position  in  which  to  receive  an  at- 
tack, on  the  west  of  it,  and  slight  earthworks  were  thrown  up. 
There  was  constant  skirmishing,  but  no  general  attack  was  made, 
and  General  Lee  determined  to  assume  the  offensive.  Before  day 
on  the  morning  of  December  2d,  the  troops  were  formed  for  the  at- 
tack, but  at  daylight  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  retired  in  the 
night.  Pursuit  was  made,  but  they  re-crossed  the  Rapidan  before 
we  could  overtake  them.  We  returned  to  our  camp  near  Orange 
Courthouse  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  there. 


I  III      U  I1.HKKNKSS. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  the  Federal  army,  this  time  with  Gene- 
ral drant  in  command,  again  crowed  the  Rapidan  at  the  same  fords, 
with  Richmond  as  Grant's  avowed  objective -point,  and  with  the  in- 
tention "to  right  Lee  between  Culpeper  and  Richmond  if  he  would 
stand."  General  Lee  did  stand,  moving  out  Ewell's  Corps  on  the 
turnpike  and  Hill's  (only  Heth's  and  Wilcox's  Divisions)  on  the 
plank  road,  and  ordering  up  from  Gordonsville  Longstreet's  Corps 
and  Anderson's  Division.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  in  the  Wil 
dernes>  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  resulting  in  (irant's  complete  fail- 
ure to  carry  our  position  and  in  his  withdrawal  towards  Spotsylvania 
Courthouse,  the  beginning  of  his  famous  "flank  movements."  The 
Federal  attack  of  May  5th  was  concentrated  on  Heth's  and  Wilcox's 
line,  and  Kirkland's  Brigade  with  the  rest  of  the  corps  was  actively 
engaged  all  through  the  day  in  repelling  assault  after  assault  of  Sedg- 
wick's  Corps  and  in  counter  charges,  until  night  closed  the  contest 
with  the  enemy  baffled  at  every  point.  In  one  of  these  charges  our 
brigade  formed  part  of  a  second  line  of  battle,  Cook's  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  McRae,  afterwards  our  Brigadier-General, 
being  on  the  first  line.  In  advancing  we  came  upon  McRae's  line 
lying  down,  and  as  we  charged  over  him  with  a  yell,  he  sneered  sar- 
donically, "  Go  ahead,  you'll  soon  come  back."  And  sure  enough 
we  did.  We  struck,  as  he  had  done,  the  Federal  line  behind  en- 
trenchments, from  which  in  vain  we  tried  to  dislodge  it,  and  recoiled, 
lying  down  in  turn  behind  McRae's  line.  I  fancy  he  smiled  sardon- 
ically then. 

The  worn  out  troops  of  Hill's  Corps  were  ordered  to  rest  on  their 
arms  as  night  found  them,  without  reformation  of  lines,  as  they  were 
to  be  relieved  at  midnight  by  Longstreet's  Corps.  This  was  a  mis- 
calculation and  a  well-nigh  fatal  mistake,  for  about  daybreak  of  the 
6th,  when  it  was  found  that  Longstreet  had  not  come  up,  our  men 
commenced  to  form  line  of  battle,  but  before  it  was  completed  a 
furious  attack  was  made  on  our  left  flank  and  the  unformed  line  was 
rolled  up  as  a  sheet  of  paper  would  be  rolled,  without  the  power  of 
effective  resistance.  If  even  a  single  brigade  had  changed  front  to 
the  left  before  the  enemy  struck  their  flank  they  might  have  stemmed 
the  tide  and  have  stopped  the  rout.  But  no  Brigadier  seems  to  have 
thought  of  it,  and  the  situation  was  desperate;  all  the  advantage  of 
vesterday's  hard  fighting  was  about  to  be  lost  when  the  head  of 
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Longstreet's  column  came  up,  and  the  leading  brigade  was  formed 
under  fire  and  thrown  upon  the  victorious  Federals.  Here  is  said 
to  have  occurred  the  thrilling  incident  of  General  Lee's  offering  to 
head  this  brigade  in  person,  and  their  refusing  to  advance  unless  he 
would  remain  behind.  Others  of  Longstreet's  brigades  were  put  in 
as  fast  as  they  came  up,  and  in  a  short  time  all  of  the  lost  ground 
was  regained  from  the  enemy,  and  in  turn  his  left  flank  attacked 
and  a  heavy  loss  inflicted  upon  him.  Our  brigade  was  not  hotly 
engaged  the  balance  of  this  day,  and  no  very  serious  fighting  was 
done  by  any  part  of  the  opposing  armies  the  next  day,  and  on  the 
8th  we  started  for  Spotsylvania  to  put  ourselves  in  Grant's  front  and 
intercept  his  march  towards  Richmond.  At  one  time  during  the 
fighting  on  the  5th  our  regiment  lay  down  behind  a  line  of  dead 
Federals  so  thick  as  to  form  a  partial  breasts  orks,  showing  how 
stubbornly  they  had  fought  and  how  severely  they  had  suffered.  It 
was  a  novel  experience,  and  seems  ghastly  enough  in  the  retrospect. 

SPOTSYLVANIA. 

There  was  more  or  less  fighting  along  the  line  during  the  8th  and 
9th  of  May,  in  which  our  brigade  took  no  part.  On  the  roth  Heth's 
Division  was  sent  to  General  Early  on  the  extreme  Confederate  left, 
and  attacked  Barlow's  Division  of  Hancock's  Corps,  which  had 
crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  menacing  Lee's  left  flank, 
and  drove  it  back  to  the  north  side.  Hancock  had  his  artillery 
strung  along  on  the  hills  north  of  the  Potomac,  so  as  to  protect  the 
crossing  of  his  men  and  to  prevent  our  crossing  after  them.  We 
could  not,  therefore,  follow  up  the  advantage  gained.  During  this 
fight  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  Federals  took  fire  and  they  had  to 
retreat  and  we  to  advance  through  the  burning  forest.  It  was  a  hot 
time,  literally,  and  many  of  the  Federal  dead  and  wounded  were 
consumed.  Heth's  Division  took  no  active  part  in  the  severe  fight- 
ing of  the  next  two  days,  but  was  moved  about  from  point  to  point 
as  our  lines  were  threatened  by  the  enemy's  repeated  assaults.  It 
was  thus  hurried  in  hot  haste  to  the  salient  lost  after  desperate  fight- 
ing on  the  1 2th  by  Johnson's  Division;  but  Hancock's  men  pouring 
through  the  gap  had  already  been  driven  back  by  other  troops  and 
the  line  reestablished  when  we  got  there.  After  several  days  manoeu- 
vring and  skirmishing  without  serious  fighting,  Grant  gave  it  up  and 
began  his  next  flank  movement  on  the  2oth. 
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SPOTSYI.VANIA    TO    PETKRSBURG. 

Continuing  his  policy  of  turning  our  flank  and  interposing  himself 
between  us  and  Richmond,  in  which  policy  he  was  continually  foiled 
by  finding  (ieneral  Lee  in  front  of  him  at  every  move,  General  Grant 
transferred  his  army  to  the  North  Anna  and  then  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  whence,  despairing  of  reaching  Richmond  by  the  north 
Mik-,  he  crossed  the  James,  intending  to  take  Petersburg.  In  the 
course  of  these  movements,  lasting  from  the  2Oth  of  May  to  June 
I4th,  many  engagements  of  minor  and  some  of  great  importance 
took  place  on  the  line  of  the  North  Anna,  Pamunkey  and  Totopo- 
tomy  rivers,  and  around  Cold  Harbor  and  the  Chickahominy.  Our 
brigade  took  part  in  a  number  of  them,  marching  and  counter- 
marching, and  doing  some  very  hard  fighting;  but  the  details  I  find 
myself  unable  to  record  in  their  order  satisfactorily.  In  one  of  these 
fights  General  Kirkland  was  wounded,  and  did  not  again  rejoin  the 
brigade,.  Colonel  McRae,  of  the  Fifteenth  North  Carolina,  was 
promoted  June  2jth  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  our  brigade, 
in  which  command  he  continued  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  as  was  Pettigrew,  and  which  General 
Kirkland  was  not,  and  he  rapidly  brought  the  brigade  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  General  Kirkland  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  a  brigade  in  Hoke's  Division. 

AROUND    PETERSBURG. 

General  Grant  commenced  transferring  his  army  across  the  James 
June  I4th,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  already  on  the  south 
side  attempted  to  surprise  and  capture  Petersburg  before  Lee's  forces 
could  get  there;  and  he  very  nearly  succeeded.  But  after  some 
pretty  stubborn  fighting  he  was  again  foiled,  and  both  armies  pro- 
ceeded to  entrench  themselves  in  a  line  reaching  from  the  James  to  the 
Appomattox  and  around  Petersburg  nearly  to  the  Weldon  railroad, 
and  what  was  practically  a  siege  of  the  city  began,  to  last  until  its  fall 
in  April,  1865.  In  some  places  these  lines  ultimately  came  so  close 
together  that  no  pickets  could  be  thrown  out,  and  picket  duty  was 
performed  by  sharpshooters  in  the  trenches,  who  made  it  hazardous 
for  any  one  on  either  side  to  expose  any  part  of  his  person.  Mortar 
slulling  was  also  added  to  the  ordinary  artillery  fire,  rendering 
bomb-proofs  a  necessity,  and  they  were  accordingly  built  all  along 
our  lines.  In  spite  of  this  dangerous  proximity  and  the  well  nigh 
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ceaseless  tiring  kept  up  during  the  night,  our  men  learned  to  sleep 
as  soundly  and  as  peacefully  in  these  trenches  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  camp.  One  can  get  used  to  anything. 

After  we  got  into  the  defences  of  Petersburg  we  continued  there 
to  the  end  except  one  hurried  march  to  the  north  of  the  James 
(  July  27)  when  Grant  sent  Hancock's  Corps  and  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  to  destroy  the  railroads  north  of  Richmond.  General  Lee 
supposing  this  to  be  an  attempt  on  Richmond  itself,  started  a  good 
many  troops  northward  from  Petersburg,  our  brigade  among  the 
number.  General  Grant  quickly  took  advantage  of  this  depletion 
to  spring  a  mine  (July  30),  which  he  had  prepared  under  a  salient 
in  our  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  to  follow  this  with  an  assault- 
ing column  which  was  to  break  through  in  the  confusion  and  capture 
the  city.  In  this  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  the 
bungling  way  in  which  the  assault  was  managed.  As  it  was,  the 
mine  proved  a  slaughter  pen  for  the  assailants.  Some  indecisive 
fighting  was  done  on  the  north  side,  and  then  when  Grant's  real 
object  was  uncovered  and  frustrated,  the  troops  of  both  armies  re- 
turned to  Petersburg. 

Except  this  assault,  no  other  was  seriously  attempted  against  the 
intrenched  lines  immediately  around  Petersburg  until  the  end,  and 
the  active  operations  of  the  ensuing  nine  months  consisted  of  re- 
peated efforts  on  Grant's  part  to  extend  his  line  to  the  left  and  get 
possession  of  the  railroads,  and  on  Lee's  part  to  prevent  it  and  to 
punish  him  for  attempting  it.  Inch  by  inch  Grant  did  gain  ground, 
until  he  planted  himself  across  the  Weldon  railroad,  which  he  also 
several  times  cut  south  of  us,  chiefly  by  cavalry  raids.  In  these 
operations,  Hill's  Corps  being  on  the  right  of  our  line,  McRae's 
Brigade  was  frequently  called  to  take  a  part,  alternating  these  field 
operations  with  service  in  the  trenches,  so  that  we  were  almost  con- 
tinuously under  fire.  I  will  mention  only  the  principal  actions,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember  them,  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

Warren's  (Fifth  Corps)  took  possession  of  the  Weldon  railroad  on 
the  1 8th  of  August,  and  attempts  to  dislodge  him  brought  on  a 
number  of  sanguinary  engagements  with  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps,  in 
one  of  which  (iQth)  Hill  captured  2,700  prisoners.  Our  brigade 
was  not  in  this  battle.  A  combined  attack  on  Warren's  fortifications 
on  the  railroad  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  2ist  by  our  brigade 
and  General  Ransom's,  with  a  force  of  artillery  making  a  demon- 
stration down  the  railroad  in  his  front,  while  the  real  attack  was  to 
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hi-  made  by  a  larger  force  under  General  Mahone  on  his  left  flank. 
It  did  in >t  succeed.  We  lay  between  OUT  batteries  (30  pieces)  and 
theirs  during  tin-  artillery  dud  which  opened  the  ball,  and  came  in 
tin  >ome  pretty  M-verc  shelling.  We  then  charged,  driving  in  their 
pickets  and  an  advanced  line,  and  lay  down  under  cover  of  a  ravine 
quite  close  up  to  their  works,  awaiting  the  signal  of  Mahone' s  sue- 
to  rush  in.  Mahone' s  attack  failed,  and  we  lay  low  till  night 
enabled  us  to  withdraw  under  cover  of  darkness.  We  lost  some  men 
killed  and  a  number  wounded,  and  if  Warren  had  known  how  few  we 
were  in  his  front  and  had  sent  out  an  adequate  force,  he  might  have 
captured  the  most  of  these  two  brigades,  isolated  as  we  were. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  our  brigade  and  Cooke's  with  Lane's 
attacked  Hancock's  Corps  well  entrenched  at  Ream's  Station,  a  pre- 
vious charge  by  other  troops  having  been  repulsed.  We  carried 
their  works  handsomely,  capturing  2,000  prisoners  and  nine  pieces 
of  artillery.  Hancock  retired  during  the  night  and  we  returned  to 
Petersburg.  Our  loss  was  considerable,  including  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Bird  killed,  after  which  to  the  close  of  the  war  the  regiment  had 
but  one  field  officer.  The  ranking  Captains  entitled  to  the  positions 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Major  were  prisoners  at  Johnson's  Island. 
This  law  of  succession  by  seniority,  customary  and  perhaps  the  best 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  worked  very  great  injury  to  many 
regiments  situated  as  ours  was.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Elev- 
enth had  most  of  the  time  from  Gettysburg  but  one  field  officer,  and 
from  September  3Oth,  1864,  to  the  fall  of  Petersburg,  during  which 
time  I  was  off  duty  from  a  desperate  wound,  /'/  had  none  at  all. 
That  it  maintained  its  efficiency  under  such  adverse  circumstances 
speaks  volumes  for  the  morale  of  its  men,  and  for  the  training  which 
it  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war. 

On  the  3Oth  of  September  a  movement  was  made  by  the  Fifth 
and  Ninth  Corps  (Warren's  and  Parke's),  two  divisions  each,  to 
turn  our  right  and  incidentally  to  prevent  troops  being  sent  from  our 
army  to  the  north  side  of  the  James  where  Grant  was  projecting 
important  operations.  This  was  met  by  a  counter  movement  of 
Heth's  Division  to  the  right,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  attacked  Parke 
near  the  Pegram  house,  and  forced  him  back  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance until  night  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting.  During  the  course  of 
this  advance  a  considerable  body  of  troops  appeared  on  our  right 
and  bore  down  on  our  flank  occupied  by  McRae's  Brigade.  The 
situation  was  critical;  there  was  no  time  to  ask  for  orders,  and  with- 
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out  orders  I  at  once  caused  my  own  regiment  and  the  one  next  to 
me,  the  Fifty-second,  I  believe,  occupying  the  extreme  right  of  our 
line,  which  was  already  being  thrown  into  disorder,  to  change  front 
to  the  right  and  charge  the  Federal  flanking  party.  They  were 
completely  routed  and  400  prisoners  captured,  more  prisoners  than 
we  had  men  in  the  two  regiments.  We  then  returned  to  the  brigade 
and  were  in  the  act  about  dark  of  reforming  the  line  when  I  was 
struck  with  a  shell  which  carried  away  a  large  slice  of  my  left  thigh. 
I  was  with  difficulty  carried  off  the  field  in  a  blanket,  and  neither  I 
nor  the  surgeons  of  the  field  hospital  expected  that  I  would  recover. 
But  I  did  after  so  long  a  time,  and  rejoined  the  regiment  the  night 
before  the  lines  were  broken  at  Petersburg,  the  wound  still  not  com- 
pletely healed.  In  consequence  of  this  protracted  absence  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  operations  in  which  the  regiment  was 
engaged  from  the  ist  of  October  to  the  2d  of  April. 

On  the  ist  and  2d  of  October  the  movement  above  referred  to,  of 
the  enemy  against  our  right,  was  kept  up,  and  the  brigade  was  more 
or  less  seriously  engaged  over  several  miles  of  territory  outside  our 
lines.  As  the  result  of  the  movement  the  Federal  entrenchments 
were  considerably  extended  on  their  left. 

On  the  2yth  of  October  another  movement  to  the  left,  with  the 
Southside  railroad  as  the  objective  point,  was  made  by  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  with  the  whole  or  the  most  of  the  Second,  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Corps.  The  Fifth  and  Ninth  found  our  works  in  their  front 
so  strong  that  they  did  not  seriously  attempt  to  carry  them;  but 
Hancock,  to  the  left  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth,  attacked  our  right 
impetuously,  yet  without  success.  He  was  then  in  turn  attacked  by 
Hill,  and  a  hotly  contested  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  the 
open  field  at  Burgess'  Mill.  In  the  night  the  Federals  returned  to 
their  original  lines,  and  we  afterwards  returned  to  ours. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  get  from  the  records  any  information  about 
the  operations  in  which  the  Eleventh  had  a  part  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  1864.  I  have  the  impression  that  the  regiment  was  in  no 
important  engagement  during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  It  was,  of  course,  continuously 
on  duty. 

Both  armies  remained  quiet  during  January,  1865;  but  with  Feb- 
ruary, Grant  resumed  the  anaconda  process  of  enveloping  Peters- 
burg preparatory  to  the  swallowing  of  it  and  of  Lee's  army.  On 
the  5th  of  February  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps,  with  a  division  of 
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cavalry.  moved  out  to  Hatcher's  Run,  and  in  the  afternoon  parts  of 
the  Sixth  and  Ninth  were  ordered  up  to  reinforce  them.  This  move- 
ment \vas  resisted  by  Hill's  Corps  and  parts  of  Longstreet's,  Heth's 
Division  attacking  Humphrey's  (Second  Corps  i  and  subsequently 
the  whole  corps  participating.  Nothing  accomplished.  Fighting 
resumed  on  the  6th  and  jth,  and  Hill  gained  some  advantage  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th  by  defeating  with  heavy  loss  Warren's  Fifth 
Corps.  But  they  brought  up  fresh  troops  and  our  victory  was  a 
barren  one,  the  Federals  finally  holding  Hatcher's  Run. 

Another  lull  followed  until  the  25th  of  March,  when  General  Lee, 
with  Gordon's  Division,  made  an  assault  on  Fort  Stedman's  (Hare's 
Hill)  on  the  Federal  right  and  carried  it  handsomely,  with  capture 
of  prisoners  and  guns.  But  our  army  was  now  so  attenuated  that 
we  could  not  hold  any  ground  we  gained  or  follow  up  any  victory, 
while  the  Federals  could  pour  in  fresh  troops  to  retrieve  their  disas- 
ters; so  the  fort  was  soon  retaken,  and  Grant  made  a  counter 
demonstration  along  his  lines.  There  was  some  severe  fighting  on 
our  right  in  which  McRae's  Brigade  was  engaged.  Nothing  accom- 
plished on  either  side. 

Meanwhile  Grant  had  been  preparing  his  army  for  a  final  cou/>  dc 
main,  withdrawing  troops  from  the  north  side  of  the  James  and 
from  the  entrenchments  on  the  right  of  his  line  at  Petersburg,  con- 
centrating them  on  the  right  of  his  left  near  Hatcher's  Run.  His 
programme  was  to  bear  down  on  our  right  with  crushing  force,  and 
in  case  Lee  reinforced  his  right  with  troops  from  the  trenches  at 
Petersburg,  to  assault  the  weakened  lines  at  any  practicable  point 
and  carry  them.  The  plan  was  a  complete  success.  Lee  did  carry 
e\  ery  available  soldier  to  the  right,  and  some  heavy  fighting  with 
varying  fortune  was  done  there  beginning  March  29,  and  culminating 
in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  April  r,  in  which  last  battle  our  troops 
(Pickett's  Division  and  our  cavalry  corps  under  Fitz.  Lee)  were  dis- 
astrously defeated  at  the  hands  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  Warren's 
Fifth  Corps  of  Infantry.  On  the  morning  of  April  2nd,  at  4  o'clock, 
our  attenuated  lines  near  Petersburg  were  assaulted  by  Generals 
Wright  and  Parke  (Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps)  previously  massed  in 
front  of  their  works,  and  so  near  to  ours  that  they  could  reach 
them  in  a  few  steps  and  almost  before  their  approach  was  known. 
Wright's  Corps  carried  the  works  in  his  front  which  would  have 
been  impregnable  if  defended  by  any  adequate  force,  but  which  in 
fact  were  occupied  by  a  mere  skirmish  line.  The  Eleventh  and  the 
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Twenty-six  were  among  the  troops  in  these  trenches  (the  rest  of  the 
brigade  having  gone  to  the  right)  and  the  men  were  Jive  or  six  feet 
apart.  Breaking  through  the  line  at  the  point  of  assault  the  fed- 
erals swung  around  to  the  left  and  swept  down  the  trenches,  turning 
our  own  artillery  against  us  as  it  was  captured.  At  the  same  time 
General  Parke  with  the  Ninth  Corps  carried  the  first  line  of  our 
works  in  his  front  nearer  to  Petersburg,  but  here  encountered  an 
inner  line  of  fortifications  which  he  failed  to  carry,  though  he  after- 
wards did  so  when  reinforced  by  other  troops.  Our  lines  being  thus 
cut  in  two  and  the  troops  on  Hatcher's  Run  cut  off  from  those  at 
Petersburg,  General  Lee  evacuated  Petersburg  and  undertook  to 
re-assemble  his  army  on  the  Danville  railroad.  It  was  not  to  be. 
Grant  flanked  him  and  dogged  his  rear  during  all  the  dreary  retreat 
ending  with  the  surrender,  April  gth,  of  the  remnant  of  Lee's  army 
at  Appomattox  Courthouse.  During  this  retreat  McRae's  Brigade 
was  often  called  upon  for  service  which  it  rendered  with  alacrity  if 
not  with  hopefulness.  Heth's  Division  surrendered  a  total  of  1,572 
officers  and  men,  and  our  brigade  a  total  of  442.  The  exact  number 
of  the  Eleventh  at  the  surrender  is  not  recorded;  it  was  doubtless 
less  than  100.  Whatever  it  was,  I  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  signing  their  paroles,  and  the  gallant  regiment  ceased  to  exist. 
Different  parties  took  different  routes  to  their  desolate  homes,  and 
we  bade  each  other  a  sad,  in  many  cases  a  tearful,  farewell.  To  all 
the  survivors  I  send  a  hearty  God  bless  you. 

W.  }.  MARTIN, 
Late  Colonel  Commanding. 


[From  the  Rockingham  Register,  November  10,  1895.] 

BATTLES  OF  THE  STONEWALL  BRIGADE. 


An  old  soldier,  a  few  days  ago,  found  an  old  war  memorandum 
book  and  in  it  was  recorded  the  list  of  battles  and  skirmishes  that  the 
Stonewall  Brigade  was  engaged  in  from  the  First  Manassas  to  Appo- 
mattox Court  house.  We  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  soldiers 
that  are  fond  of  fighting  their  old  battles  over  again. 

Manassas  Plains,  July  21,  1861. 

Kernstown,  March  23,  1862. 
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McDowell,  May  9,  1862. 

Windu-sUT  (Hanks'  rout),  May  25,  1862. 

IWt  Republic,  June  9,  1862 

Cold  Harbor,  June  27,  1862. 

M.ilvmi  Hill,  July  i,  1862. 

Cedar  Run,  (Slaughter  Mountain),  August  9.  1862. 

Manassas,  No.  2,  August  28,  29,  30,  1862. 

Chantilly,  Sept.  2,  1862. 

Harper's  Ferry,  Sept.  14,  1862. 

Sharpsburg  (Antietam),  September  17,  1862. 

Kearneysville,  Oct  16,  1862. 

Predericksburg,  December  13,  14,  1862. 

Chancellorsville,  May  2,  3,  1863. 

Winchester,  No.  2,  June  14,  15,  1863. 

Gettysburg,  July  i,  2,  3,  1863. 

Bealton(skirmish),   Novembers,  l863- 

Payne's  Farm  (Mine  Run),  November  27,   1863. 

Morton's  Ford  (skirmish),  Febuaryio,  1864. 

The  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864. 

Spotsylvania  C.  H.,  May  12,  1864. 

Harrison  House,  May  18,  1864. 

Nye  River,  May  19,  1864. 

Bethesda  Church,  No.  i,  May  30,  1864. 

Bethesda  Church,  No.  2,  June  2,  1864. 

Monocacy,  July  19,  1864. 

Snicker's  Ferry  (skirmish),  July  18,  1864. 

Kernstown,  No  2,  July  24,  1864. 

Winchester,  No,  3,  July  24,  1864. 

Newtown  (skirmish),  Augus    n,  1864. 

Winchester,  No.  4,  August  17,  1864. 

P.  &  W.  railroad  (skirmish),  August  25,  1864. 

Shepherdstown,  August  25,  1864. 

Winchester,  No,  5,  September  19,  1864. 

Fisher's  Hill,  Sept.  24,  1864. 

Bell  Grove,  Oct.  9,  1864. 

Hatcher's  Run  (Burgess  Mill),  Feb.  6,  18*65. 

Appomattox,  April  9,  1865. 
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[From  the  Charlotte.  N.  C.,  Observer,  October  20,  27,  1895.] 

THE  FORTY-NINTH  N.  C.  INFANTRY,  C.  S.  A. 


Its  History  from  its  Organization,  in  Harch,  1862,  until  overpowered 
and  made  prisoners  at  Five  Forks,  Va.,  April  1,  1865. 


By  Judge  THOMAS  R.  ROULHAC,  late  First  Lieutenant  Company  D., 
Forty-Ninth  North  Carolina  Infantry. 


[It  should  be  stated  that  whilst  this  graphic  article  is  presented  as  it  was 
written,  that  the  Southern  Historical  Society  Papsrs  is  not  committed  as  to 
some  of  the  estimates  of  its  writer. — EDITOR.] 

The  Forty-Ninth  Regiment  of  North  Carolina  State  troops  was 
composed  of  ten  companies  of  infantry,  enlisted  from  the  counties 
of  McDowell,  i;  Cleveland,  2;  Iredell,  2;  Moore,  i;  Mecklenburg, 
i;  Gaston,  i;  Catawba,  i;  and  Lincoln,  i,  which  assembled  at 
Garysburg,  in  the  month  of  March,  1862.  It  was  constituted,  at  its 
formation,  wholly  of  volunteers,  many  of  whom  had  sought  service 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war,  and  all  of  whom  had  responded  to 
the  call  for  soldiers  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable  to  furnish  them  with 
arms  and  equipments.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  early  in 
April,  1862,  organization  of  the  regiment  was  effected  by  the  election 
of  Stephen  D.  Ramseur  as  colonel,  William  A.  Eliason  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  Lee  M.  McAfee  major.  Lieutenant  Richmond  was  the 
first  adjutant,  with  George  L.  Phifer  as  sergeant  major;  Captain  E. 
P.  George,  commissary;  Captain  J.  W.  Wilson,  quarter-master;  Dr. 
John  K.  Ruffin,  surgeon;  Reginald  H.  Goode,  assistant  surgeon; 
and  Peter  Nicholson,  chaplain. 

The  non-commissioned  staff  was  completed  with  James  Holland, 
quarter-master  sergeant;  Harrison  Hall,  hospital  steward;  and  James 
H.  Geiger,  ordnance  sergeant. 

The  history  of  Ramseur  is  known  to  all  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. No  one  of  her  sons  ever  contributed,  by  his  devotion  to  her 
service,  skill  and  heroic  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fearless 
exposure  and  ultimate  sacrifice  of  his  life,  more  to  the  historic  lustre 
of  the  name  and  honor  of  this,  the  greatest  of  the  American  States. 
He  gave  untiring  energy  and  masterly  judgment  to  the  rapid  organi- 
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x.ition,  drill,  discipline  and  preparation  lor  active  service  in  the  field 
of  his  regiment.'  A  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  for  a  lew  years  an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  endowed 
\vitha  mind  of  great  strength  and  <|tiickiu».  constant  in  purpose, 
daring  and  brilliant  in  execution,  prepared  for  the  science  of  war  and 
revelling  in  its  dangers  and  fierce  encounters,  and  with  a  spirit  fired 
with  a  determination  to  excel  in  the  profession  of  arms;  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  under  his  capable  authority  and  the  influence 
of  his  stirring  example,  the  regiment,  to  be  ever  afterwards  known 
as  Ramseur's,  should  rapidly  take  form  and  shape  as  a  strong,  disci- 
plined and  efficient  body  of  men ;  nor  that  the  impress  of  his  spirit 
and  the  effect  of  his  training  should,  as  its  subsequent  career  demon- 
strated, be  retained,  not  alone  to  characterize  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  veterans,  but,  likewise,  as  a  part  of  its  heritage  of  honor, 
so  long  as  the  flag  under  which  he  arrayed  them  claimed  an  existence 
amid  the  heraldry  of  nations.  Short  as  was  the  length  of  his  authority 
over  them,  the  force  of  his  activity,  zeal  and  fearlessness  was  felt  and 
recognized  by  the  Forty-Ninth  (Ramseur's)  Regiment  through  all 
its  struggles  and  hardships,  in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  in  making 
or  meeting  assaults,  advancing  or  retreating;  in  sunshine  and  storm, 
through  the  long  and  wearing  siege  of  Petersburg,  where  it  rushed 
alone  into  the  cavalier  line  after  Grant's  mine  was  sprung,  and  at 
skirmish  distance  in  the  works  held  two  Federal  army  corps  at  bay 
for  three  hours — the  slender  link  by  which  the  two  halves  of  General 
Lee's  army  was  united — until  reinforcements  could  be  brought  seven 
miles  to  retake  the  crater,  when  disasters  fell  fast  and  fierce  on  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought,  as  well  as  when  before  their  steady 
charge  the  foe  gave  way,  and  victor)'  perched  on  their  well-worn 
battle  flag,  when  death  had  thinned  its  ranks  and  suffering  made 
gaunt  the  survivors,  until  at  last  its  lines  were  crushed — its  shout  and 
shot  the  last  to  be  heard — on  the  field  of  Five  Forks,  where  its  life 
and  that  of  the  Confederacy  was  ended  forever.  North  Carolina, 
whose  soil  has  been  made  sacred  by  the  ashes  of  so  many  great 
and  strong  men,  her  jurists,  her  statesmen,  her  magistrates,  her 
teachers,  her  ministers  and  priests,  her  soldiers  and  her  patriots, 
holds  within  her  bosom  the  dust  of  no  nobler  or  more  perfect  man 
than  that  of  Stephen  Decatur  Ramseur. 

The  regiment  was  officered  by  men  of  education,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  full  vigor  of  young  manhood. 

Its  rank  and  file  was  taken  from  the  Piedmont  region  of  the  State. 
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which  then  contained,  as  extended  observation  enables  the  writer  to 
say,  a  population  second  to  none  for  self-reliance,  integrity,  just 
respect  for  authority  and  modest  worth  and  courage.  Many  of 
them  were  descendents  of  the  people  who  made  the  Hornet's  Nest 
of  North  Carolina  a  fortress  of  independence  and  a  terror  to  their 
country's  invaders. 

Soon  after  its  organization  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eliason  resigned, 
Major  McAfee  succeeding  him,  and  Captain  John  A.  Fleming,  of 
Company  A,  was  promoted  to  major. 

When  the  operations  of  McClellan's  army  around  Richmond,  cul- 
minating in  the  seven  days'  battles,  began,  the  regiment  was  assigned 
to  General  Robert  Ransom's  brigade,  and  participated  in  several  of 
those  engagements.  At  Malvern  Hill  it  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
leaving  its  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  next  in  proximity  to  the 
enemy's  works  to  those  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, then  commanded  by  Colonel  Zebulon  B.  Vance. 

In  this  ill-advised  assault  the  command  suffered  heavily  in  killed 
and  wounded — Colonel  Ramseur  among  the  latter.  His  handling  of 
the  regiment  and  its  conduct  during  those  conflicts  led  to  his  prompt 
promotion  to  brigadier  general,  and  to  his  assignment,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  from  his  wound,  to  other  commands. 

On  November  ist,  1862,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McAfee  was  commis- 
sioned colonel,  Major  Fleming  was  promoted  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
Captain  Pinckney  B.  Chambers,  of  Company  C,  was  made  major. 
During  the  summer  of  1862  Adjutant  Richmond  fell  a  victim  to 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  life  of  this  brave  and  capable  officer  was  thus 
destroyed — no  less  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  than  if  he 
had  laid  it  down  on  the  battle-field.  Cicero  A.  Durham,  of  Cleve- 
land county,  prior  to  the  war  a  cadet  of  the  Military  Institute  of 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  at  Charlotte,  and  who  afterwards  became  so 
famous  throughout  the  army  as  the  fighting  quarter-master,  was 
appointed  adjutant.  He  served  in  this  capacity  with  great  efficiency 
and  distinction  until  May  2,  1863,  when  he  was  promoted  assistant 
quarter-master  to  succeed  Captain  George,  who  was  transferred  to 
other  duties.  William  H.  Dinkins,  who  had  been  sergeant-major, 
was  appointed  adjutant,  and  continued  in  that  position  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  actively  on  duty  until  some  time  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  when  bad  health  caused  his  absence  to  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties. 

By  reason  of  the  losses  in  front  of  Richmond  in  this  campaign, 
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both  of  officers  and   men,   changes   in  the   roster  of  officers   m 
•ninerous. 

It  has  been  impossible  at  this  late  day  to  procure  of  the  killed. 
\\otmded  or  missing  in  these-  battles  anything  like  full  or  correct 
reports.  The  aggregate  was  considerable,  and  the  casualties  told 
the  story  of  the  tierce  struggles  in  which  the  command  was  engaged. 
but  access  to  the  reports  cannot  IK-  had. 

George  W.  Lytle  succeeded  to  the  captaincy  of  Company  A: 
Henry  A.  Chambers  was,  on  December  loth,  1862,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Company  C;  Columbus  H.  Dixon  was  made  captain  of 
Company  G  on  November  ijth,  1862,  in  the  place  of  Captain  Rufus 
Roberts;  Charles  F.  Connor,  on  February  ist,  1863,  succeeded  Cap- 
tain W.  W.  Chenault,  of  Company  I,  and  George  L.  Phifer  became 
captain  of  Company  K,  in  the  place  of  Peter  Z.  Baxter,  on  July 
24th,  1863;  changes  occasioned  by  the  losses  of  1862.  Correspond- 
ing changes  ensued  in  the  other  grades  of  company  officers.  From 
Richmond  the  scene  of  action  was  speedily  transferred  by  General 
Lee  to  the  Potomac  and  beyond;  and  through  the  Valley,  by  Har- 
per's Ferry,  to  Sharpsburg,  or  Antietam,  the  command  followed 
that  great  figure  in  our  military  history.  Returning  to  Virginia,  it 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  beginning  December 
nth,  1862,  where  it  took  position  on  the  Plank  road,  and  during  the 
four  days  that  the  fighting  there  continued  was  subjected  to  heavy 
cannonading  and  some  infantry  fighting,  several  officers  and  men 
being  killed  and  wounded;  but  the  heaviest  fighting  was  on  the 
right  of  our  lines  and  by  other  commands. 

After  this  battle  the  Forty-Ninth  remained  in  winter  quarters  near 
Fredericksburg  until  January  3d,  1863,  when  it  was  marched,  by 
the  Telegraph  road,  to  Hanover  Junction,  thence  to  Richmond,  and 
from  there  to  Petersburg,  which  it  reached  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th,  and  remained  until  the  iyth,  when  it  left  for  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

From  this  time  on  until  the  spring  of  1864,  the  regiment,  with  the 
Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-fifth  and  Fifty-sixth  regiments, 
composing  General  M.  W.  Ransom's  brigade,  protected  the  line  of 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad  from  those  two  terminal  points, 
and  that  of  the  road  from  Goldsboro  to  below  Kinston;  being  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  appearing  one  day  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
from  that  at  which  they  were  the  day  before,  and  vigilently  guarding 
the  territory  of  eastern  North  Carolina  from  which  such  abundant 
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supplies  were  contributed  for  the  support  of  our  armies.  Strategi- 
cally, it  was  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  Virginia;  and  General 
Scott,  whose  plan  of  campaign  delineated  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities, of  intersecting  the  Confederacy,  was  verified  by  events,  and 
the  consummation  of  which  resulted  in  our  downfall,  declared  that, 
after  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  a  heavy  column  pushed  through 
the  gateway  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  would  cause  the  abandon- 
ment of  Virginia,  and  the  dissevering  of  the  most  formidable  portion 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  closing  events  of  the  war  demonstrated 
the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  and  his  consumate  skill  as  a  strategist. 
That  it  was  not  done  sooner  must  convince  the  student  of  history 
how  severely  taxed  were  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
government  to  meet  and  hold  in  check  the  main  armies  of  the  South, 
and  that  its  dismemberment  was  deferred  so  long  alone  by  the  mag- 
nificent courage  and  endurance  of  its  soldiery.  Ransom's  brigade 
was  the  only  force  of  importance  in  the  section  mentioned  for  many 
months;  and,  occupying  in  quick  succession  Weldon,  Warsaw, 
Keenansville,  Goldsboro,  Kinston,  Wilmington  and  Greenville,  it 
was  always  on  hand  to  confront  any  movement  of  the  enemy  in  that 
region.  Occasionally  a  sharp  brush  with  the  enemy's  forces  was 
necessary  to  warn  him  of  the  foe  in  his  path.  From  Newbern,  Ply- 
mouth and  Washington,  in  eastern  Carolina,  and  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  in  Virginia,  the  Federals  would  send  out  expeditions;  but, 
in  each  instance,  no  great  distance  would  be  traversed  before  they 
were  confronted  by  Ransom's  brigade.  Besides  the  protection  thus 
afforded  to  the  main  army  in  Virginia,  an  extensive  and  fertile  section 
of  the  country  was  thus  kept  open  for  supplies  of  corn  and  meat  to 
the  Confederate  forces;  and  it  was  not  rare  for  other  supplies  and 
needed  articles  to  reach  our  lines  through  that  territory.  Meanwhile, 
the  ranks  of  all  the  regiments  in  that  brigade  were  recruited;  drill 
and  discipline  were  advanced;  and  equipment  was  perfected  ;  so  that, 
when  in  1864,  we  were  made  a  component  part  of  General  Beaure- 
gard's  command  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  was  not  in  the 
Confederate  service  any  brigade  containing  a  greater  number  of 
effective,  well-trained,  veteran  soldiers,  and  which  constituted  so 
valuable  a  force  of  that  grade. 

On  May  22d,  1863,  a  sharp  affair  occurred  at  Gum  Swamp,  in 
Craven  or  Lenoir  county,  in  which  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Twenty-fifth 
regiments,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  our  cavalry,  were  surrounded 
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by  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  losing  about  170 
prisoner-,  tin-  remainder  of  those  two  commands  barely  escaped 
rapture  l>y  tig  ting  their  way  through  the  surrounding  forces.  During 
this  movement  Companies  (',  I),  ami  H,  of  the  Forty-ninth,  were 
picketing  at  Mosley's  Creek,  a  parallel  road  from  Newbern,  the 
halaure  of  the  regiment  being  moved  from  Kinston  to  the  support 
of  the  troops  at  (iuin  Swamp,  and  by  their  timely  arrival  stayed  the 
retreat  and  checked  the  attack. 

The  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  summer  of  this  year  by 
General  Lee  occupied  the  attention  of  most  of  the  Federal  troops, 
and  movements  elsewhere  were  generally  of  slight  importance. 

During  the  presence  of  our  army  across  the  Potomac  a  demon- 
stration in  considerable  force,  probably  with  the  hope  of  recalling 
some  of  the  troops  in  his  command  to  oppose  it,  was  made  towards 
Richmond  from  the  direction  of  the  Chickahominy;  and  Ransom's 
brigade  was  hurried  by  rail  to  meet  the  threatened  raid.  At  Bottom's 
Bridge  the  Federal  column  was  encountered;  but  after  two  days  of 
brisk  skirmishing  its  commander  declined  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
that  stream.  Some  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  sustained  by 
our  forces,  and  the  enemy  suffered  to  as  great  an  extent,  with  the 
addition  of  some  prisoners  captured  by  us.  The  return  of  the  raid- 
ing column  to  York  river  was  precipitated;  and  after  a  few  days  our 
command  was  back  at  its  old  duties  in  North  Carolina.  During  the 
residue  of  the  summer  and  succeeding  fall  and  winter  it  was  con- 
stantly on  the  move. 

On  June  Qth,  1863,  Thomas  R.  Roulhac  was  appointed  sergeant 
major  from  Manly 's  battery,  which  was  then  in  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  he  joined  the  regiment  at 
Garysburg,  and  served  in  that  capacity  and  as  acting  adjutant  until 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  in  June,  1864. 

On  January  28th,  1864,  the  command  left  Weldon  for  Kinston, 
and  there  became  a  part  of  the  forces  under  Generals  Pickett  and 
Hoke  in  the  movement  against  Newbern.  General  Pickett  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Dover  road  from  Kinston  with  Corse's  brigade  of 
his  own  division,  and  those  of  Hoke  and  Clingman,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  attacked  a  camp  of  the  enemy  at  Batchelor's  creek,  cap- 
turing about  four  hundred  prisoners,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large 
number  of  small  arms,  horses  and  camp  equipage,  and  drove  the 
entire  Federal  force  precipitately  towards  Newbern. 

Ransom's  brigade,  with  Barton's  and  Kemper's  Virginia  brigades. 
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some  cavalry  and  artillery,  all  under  command  of  General  Barton, 
crossed  the  Trent  river  and  proceeded  from  near  Trenton  down 
the  south  side  of  the  Trent  to  the  south  of  Newbern.  Meanwhile 
(ieneral  J.  G.  Martin  had  moved  with  his  brigade  of  North  Carolina 
troops  from  Wilmington  towards  Morehead  City.  About  daylight, 
on  the  morning  of  February  ist,  the  picket  post  of  the  Federals  was 
reached  and  surprised  without  the  escape  of  a  single  man.  Ever)' 
precaution  had  been  taken,  by  the  detention  of  negroes  and  every 
other  person  likely  to  be  friendly  to  the  enemy  in  the  section  through 
which  we  had  hurriedly  moved,  to  prevent  information  of  the  move- 
ment from  reaching  the  commander  of  the  Federals;  and  it  is  now 
certain  that  a  complete  surprise  to  him  was  effected.  As  soon  as  the 
picket  post  was  taken  each  regiment  of  Ransom's  brigade  was 
ordered  to  throw  forward  a  company  of  skirmishers,  Company  C,  of 
the  Forty-ninth,  being  selected  from  that  regiment.  This  was  done 
largely  on  account  of  the  well-earned  reputation  of  its  commander, 
Captain  Henry  A.  Chambers,  for  prudence,  vigor  and  courage.  No 
officer  of  his  rank  in  the  Confederate  service  was  ever  more  faithful, 
constant  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  of  every  occa- 
sion and  position  than  this  distinguished  and  conscientious  commander 
of  Company  C — youthful  in  age,  but  clear-minded,  steadfast  and 
useful  in  all  emergencies;  ripe  in  judgment  beyond  his  years,  and  as 
fearless  as  a  lion ;  the  old  reliable  among  the  captains  of  this  regiment, 
a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  perfect  soldier,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  to  him,  by  force  of  his  example  in  the  discharge  of  duty  to  his 
brother  company  officers,  youthful  like  himself,  and  often  heedless 
where  he  was  prudent  and  self-possessed,  and  to  that  of  Fleming, 
Davis,  Durham,  Harris,  Phifer,  Dixon  and  Grier,  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  the  regiment  was  largely  due.  This  company,  and 
the  whole  line  of  skirmishers,  were  pushed  forward  rapidly  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  Cicero  A.  Durham,  the  fighting  quarter-master, 
until  the  enemy's  fortifications  were  reached.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  officers  above  mentioned  that  if  the  cavalry  had  been  dismounted 
and  advanced  with  the  skirmishers  the  works  could  have  been  easily 
taken.  Instead  of  this  being  done,  the  artillery  was  moved  to  the 
front  and  a  duel  was  begun  between  our  few  field  pieces  and  the 
heavier  guns  in  the  redoubts,  which  resulted  in  nothing.  That  New- 
bern could  have  been  taken  in  a  short  time  and  without  any  considera- 
ble loss,  if  any  vigorous  pressing  had  been  undertaken  by  our  troops 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  is  now  well  ascertained.  Indeed,  Gene- 
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r.il  M.irtin  raptured  a  courier  fr«»m  (ieneral  Palmer,  the  commander 
ot  the  Federals  at  N'e\vl>ern.  hearing  a  dispatch  to  the  officer  in 
command  at  Morchcad  City,  stating  that  unless  reinforcements  were 
quickly  sent  him  he  must  surrender. 

It  wa^  during  this  expedition  to  Newbern  that  Commander  Wood, 
of  the  Confederate  Na\  \ ,  made  his  daring  attack  upon  the  gunboat, 
I'liderwriter.  and  from  under  the  very  guns  of  their  fortifications 
captured  and  cut  it  out;  and,  finding  it  disabled  by  the  shells  of  the 
Federal  batteries,  destroyed  her.  Beyond  these  small  results,  how- 
ever, nothing  was  accomplished,  unless  the  whole  movement  was 
intended  fora  demonstration  merely. 

During  the  entire  day  of  February  2d,  Company  D,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Barrett,  and  Company  E,  under  Captain  E.  V.  Harris,  occu- 
pied the  skirmish  line,  the  enemy  keeping  close  within  their  works, 
and  not  venturing  any  movement  or  scarcely  firing  a  shot  from  small 
arms  or  artillery. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  the  column  retraced  its  steps  through  the 
deep,  muddy  swamp  roads,  illuminated  by  the  blazing  pine  trees, 
whose  turpentine  boxes  had  caught  from  the  camp-fires  on  the  way 
down. 

The  next  expedition,  after  returning  to  our  winter  quarters,  was 
from  Weldon,  via  Franklin  and  South  Mills,  in  the  direction  of  Nor- 
folk.    The  enemy  was  met  along  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  driven 
in  after  the  capture  of  a  number  of  prisoners  by  Colonel  Dearing  in 
command  of  the  cavalry,   and  the  capture  of  Norfolk  threatened. 
This  march  was  made  in  very  severe  weather,  in  the  early  part  of 
larch,  1864.     It  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  attack  on  and 
ipture  of  Suffolk ,  on  March  Qth,  1864.     This  was  a  most  exciting 
ittle  affair,  in  which  our  troops  met  negro  soldiers  for  the  first  time, 
hiick  work  was  made  of  their  line  of  battle,  and  their  retreat  was 
)on  converted  into  a  runaway.    Their  camps  were  hastily  abandoned, 
is  thrown  away,  and,  discarding  everything  which  could  impede 
light,  they  made  their  way  to  the  swamps.     One  piece  of  artillery 
id  a  large  number  of  horses  captured,  and  a  loss  in  killed  and 
founded  of  several  score  of  the  enemy  were  the  results.     It  was 
lere  that  our  quarter-master,  Captain   Durham,   placing  himself  at 
ie  head  of  a  squad  of  cavalry,  charged  into  and  put  to  flight  a  regi- 
of  the  enemy's  horse.     A  number  of  them  took  refuge  in  a 
?  in  the  suburbs  of  Suffolk,  and  began  a  brisk  and  hurtful  fire 
m  Durham's  men.      He  charged  the  house  and  succeeded,  after  a 
irrender  had  been  refused,  in  setting  fire  to  it.     They  continued  the 
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fight  until  the  flames  enveloped  the  building  and  all  of  its  occupants 
were  destroyed.  The  firing  of  our  artillery  was  excellent,  every 
shot  taking  effect  among  the  fleeing  ebony  horsemen.  At  a  swift 
run,  by  sections,  Branch's  battery  kept  shot  and  shell  in  their  midst 
as  long  as  the  fleeing  cavalry  could  be  reached. 

The  brigade  held  Suffolk  all  that  day  and  the  next.  A  heavy 
column  was  moved  from  Norfolk  and  Fortress  Monroe  to  meet  us, 
but,  though  we  offered  battle,  no  attack  was  made,  and  when  we 
advanced,  with  Companies  D  and  K  of  the  Forty-ninth  in  the  bri- 
gade front  as  skirmishers,  the  enemy  fell  back  to  the  swamp.  On 
the  evening  of  the  loth  we  returned,  via  South  Quay  and  Murfee's 
Station,  to  Weldon. 

On  March  3oth  we  began  our  march  from  Weldon  by  way  of 
Murfreesboro  and  Winton,  the  latter  place  having  been  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Federals  in  one  of  their  raids,  to  Harrellsville,  in 
Bertie  county. 

At  this  place,  Coleraine,  and  on  the  Chowan  and  beautiful  Albe- 
marle  Sound,  the  month  of  April,  1864,  was  spent  in  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  all  the  delights  of  springtime;  beautiful  scenery  on 
sound  and  river,  and  in  the  opening  life  of  woods  and  flowers.  The 
fish  and  other  delicacies  of  this  favored  region  touched  a  tender  spot 
in  the  make-up  of  veterans,  and  caused  us  much  congratulation  that 
we  had  been  chosen  to  cover  this  flank  of  the  attack  on  and  capture 
of  Plymouth;  and  the  period  spent  here  marked  a  green  spot  in  the 
memories  of  officers  and  men  as  the  last  space  of  repose  and  com- 
fort which  fell  to  our  lot  during  the  struggle. 

On  the  30th  we  marched  through  Windsor  and  the  lovely  Indian 
woods  to  Tayloe's  Ferry,  on  the  Roanoke,  which  we  crossed  at 
this  point;  thence  through  Hamilton  to  Greenville,  where  it  was 
reported  that  on  the  fall  of  Plymouth  little  Washington  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  Federals  after  burning  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  town.  Pushing  on  from  Greenville  we  crossed  Contentnea  creek, 
the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers  to  Trenton;  thence  to  Kinston  and  back 
to  Weldon.  Immediately  on  our  arrival  there  we  were  sent  to  Jar- 
ratt's  Station,  on  the  Petersburg  railroad,  to  drive  back  the  raid  and 
open  up  the  road  from  there  to  Stony  Creek.  A  raiding  column  of 
Federal  cavalry  had  the  day  before  succeeded  in  cutting  the  road 
and  tearing  up  the  track  after  a  hard  fight  with  the  small  force  defend- 
ing it.  On  May  loth  we  reached  Petersburg,  and  were  at  once 
hurried  to  Swift  Creek,  on  the  Richmond  pike,  where  fighting  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  We  were  now  a  part  of  Beauregard's 
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army,  and  while  he  remained  in  Virginia  continued  under  the  com- 
mand of  this  officer,  whom  history  is  fast  pronouncing  the  most 
brilliant  soldier  of  the  late  civil  war.  Certainly  none  displayed 
iter  skill  in  the  management  of  bodies  of  troops  on  the  field, 
su-h  great  engineering  and  strategic  acumen,  or  possessed  concep- 
tions of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  contest  between  the  sections 
orrect  at  the  outset,  or  so  accurately  perceived  that  the  attitude 
and  conditions  of  the  Southern  side  of  the  issue  demanded  that  its 
earliest  blows  should  be  the  most  telling,  and  the  fruits  of  every 
advantage  realized.  That  he  was  a  master  in  the  science  of  war  is 
no  longer  questioned:  and  that  his  counsel  to  follow  up  his  splendid 
victory  of  the  First  Manassas  as  the  only  chance  of  securing  South- 
ern independence  was  the  prescience  of  far-seeing  wisdom  has  been 
demonstrated. 

At  the  date  last-mentioned  [May,  1864],  Butler's  movement  on 
Drewry's  Bluff,  with   Richmond  as  the  objective  point,  had  begun; 
and  from  this  date  until  Five  Forks  every  day  was  a  day  of  battle 
for  us.      Butler  had  seized  the  Richmond  pike,  when  we  reached 
Petersburg,  and  had  thrown  a  considerable  force  across  to  the  rail- 
road and    Chesterfield  Courthouse.      But  the  advance   of   Hoke's 
Division  with  the  brigades  of  Ransom  and  Hagood,  under  the  com- 
mand of  that  sterling  North  Carolinian,  Robert  F.  Hoke,  caused  its 
withdrawal  to  the  river-side  of  the  pike.     At  Half- Way  House  Hoke 
fered  battle,  but  the  enemy  slowly  retired  before  him,  and  the  way 
tas  opened  to  Drewry's  Bluff  for  the  reinforcements  to  Beauregard. 
soon  as  we  arrived  there,  Ransom's  Brigade  was  ordered  to  the 
of  our  lines,  and  had  barely  reached  there  and  occupied  the 
forks  when  the  first  assault  of  the  battle  of  Drewry's   Bluff  was 
lade  upon  us.     While  repelling  this  attack  in  front,  and,  fortunately 
>r  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment,  which  was  on  the  extreme  right,  as 
le  Federals  were  beginning  to  give  way,  a  Federal  line  of  battle, 
rhich  had  extended  around  our  right  under  cover  of  a  piece  of 
iroods,  opened  a  galling  fire  in  our  rear,  and  advanced  to  the  charge 
>m  the  wood  on  our  right.     But  brave  Durham  had  his  skirmishers 
iere;  and,  though  they  were  few  in  number,  he  was  ever  a  lion  in 
le  path  of  the  foe.     Foot  by  foot  he  contested  the  ground  until  the 
iar-e  in  our  front  was  broken,  when  the  Forty-ninth  and  Twenty- 
Regiments  leaped  over  the  works  and  poured  a  destructive 
y  into  the  ranks  of  the  flanking  party,  before  which  their  line 
lelted  away.      Poor  Durham — truly  a  Chevalier   Bayard,   if  ever 
it  u  re  placed  a  heart  in  man  which  was  absolutely  without  fear  and 
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•A  soul  without  reproach  or  blemish — received  here  a  wound  in  his 
arm,  necessitating  amputation,  from  which  he  died.  Occupying  a 
position  which  did  not  call  for  his  presence  in  battle,  he  never  missed 
a  fight;  was  always  in  the  thickest  at  the  forefront  of  the  tempest  of 
death;  he  gloried  in  the  fray;  and  earned  a  reputation  throughout 
the  army  as  the  fighting  quartermaster,  which  added  lustre  to  the 
valor  of  our  troops,  and  which  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolinians 
should  not  suffer  to  perish.  He  was  but  a  boy,  an  humble,  devout 
Christian,  as  pure  and  chaste  as  a  woman,  and  in  the  intensity  of  his 
love  for  his  State  and  the  cause  she  had  espoused,  he  counted  the 
sacrifice  of  death  as  his  simplest  tribute  in  defense  of  her  honor. 

General  M.  W.  Ransom  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  left  arm  in 
withdrawing  his  brigade,  as  ordered,  to  an  inner  line  of  our  works. 
Resection  was  performed,  and,  although  he  soon  returned  to  his 
post,  he  was  crippled  for  life.  The  Fifth-sixth  Regiment  was  hotly 
assailed  in  falling  back,  and  lost  a  number  in  killed  and  wounded, 
but  repulsed  every  assault  upon  it  with  telling  effect  upon  the  enemy. 
The  Forty-ninth  lost  eleven  killed  and  a  considerable  number  of 
wounded  in  this  engagement  of  the  evening  of  May  i3th.  Brave 
Captain  J.  P.  Ardrey,  of  Company  F,  was  wounded,  and  left  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  died  before  he  could  be  moved.  Lieutenant 
S.  H.  Elliott,  of  the  same  company,  was  wounded,  and  Lieutenant 
Linebarger,  of  Company  H,  was  mortally  wounded.  Dr.  Goode, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  and  three  litter-bearers  were  captured  in  attend- 
ing upon  the  wounded.  The  i4th  and  i5th  of  May  were  passed  in 
repelling  repeated  charges  of  the  enemy  upon  our  lines,  and  efforts 
to  advance  his  own  from  our  outer  line  of  fortification,  which  had  been 
abandoned  to  him  on  the  evening  of  the  i3th.  Severe  loss  was  in- 
flicted upon  them  in  each  attempt. 

The  morning  of  May  i6th  was  obscured  by  a  dense  fog.  Prepa- 
rations began  at  3  o'clock  on  the  Confederate  side  for  an  attack, 
and  by  daylight  Beauregard  moved  his  entire  army  forward  for  an 
attack,  en  echelon  by  brigades,  left  in  front,  the  left  wing  being 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Robert  Ransom.  Ransom 
struck  the  enemy  on  their  extreme  right,  carried  their  works,  and 
turned  their  flank,  each  brigade  in  turn  assisting  to  open  the  way  to 
the  next  attacking  one. 

Blow  after  blow  fell  thick  and  fast  on  Butler's  army.  All  parts  of 
his  line  were  heavily  pressed,  so  that  none  could  render  assistance 
to  the  other,  and  before  noon  his  army,  largely  exceeding  in  num- 
bers the  attacking  force,  thoroughly  equipped  and  confident  of  vie- 


,  was  completely  routed;  and  Beauregard  had  i^amcd  tin-  l>«-,t 
fought  battle  of  tlu-  war.  In  boldness  of  conception  and  cxrmtion, 
ta<  tical  skill,  thorough  grasp  of  all  the-  conditions  of  the  situation, 
and  command  of  his  fmvs  conducted  by  him  in  person  on  the  field, 
it  was  nnsur|>assrd  hy  any  tiiidit  on  this  continent;  and  hut  for  Whit- 
ing's moving  from  his  position  on  the  turnpike  in  Butler's  rear,  thus 
allowing  him  to  escape  without  molestation  to  Bermuda  Hundreds, 
it  would  have  'resulted  in  the  capture  of  his  entire  army.  It  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  understand  how  so  many  blunders  could  have  been  com- 
mitted at  critical  moments  by  Confederate  generals  in  important 
commands,  save  that  the  hand  of  Fate  had  penned  the  decree  of  our 
defeat;  but  of  all  those  which  contributed  to  our  downfall,  that  of 
Major-General  Whiting,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  16,  1864,  was  one 
of  the  most  glaring  and  stupendous.  Soon  after  the  battle  opened, 
the  Twenty-fourth  and  Forty-ninth  Regiments  were  ordered  to  the 
right  flank  of  Hushrod  Johnson's  Brigade,  on  the  right  of  the  turn- 
pike facing  towards  Petersburg,  and  which  was  heavily  engaged  on 
the  immediate  right  of  our  brigade.  Moving  at  double-quick 
through  thick  woods,  we  came  upon  the  enemy's  first  line  of  works, 
and  drove  them  from  it  with  great  loss.  Pursuing  the  foe,  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  the  second  line  under  a  very  heavy  fire  in  our 
front  and  a  severe  enfilade  from  our  right.  Quickly  responding  to 
the  orders  of  Colonel  W.  J.  Clarke,  of  the  Twenty-fourth,  and  the 
movement  of  his  own  regiment,  we  turned  to  the  right  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  position,  which  enabled  the  enfilade  fire  to 
harass  us,  capturing  his  colors,  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  him. 
Moving  directly  forward,  we  again  attacked  the  second  line  of  their 
works,  and  had  nearly  reached  them,  when  we  were  ordered  to  fall 
back  and  reform  our  lines.  This  was  done  under  shelter  of  a  skirt 
of  woods,  and  in  a  short  time  Major  James  T.  Davis,  Colonel  Mc- 
Afee having  been  slightly  wounded,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fleming 
having  been  left  in  command  of  the  brigade  skirmish  line  when  we 
were  moved  to  the  right,  gave  the  command  to  advance  with  Cap- 
tain Chambers'  company  deployed  as  skirmishers  at  an  oblique  angle 
to  our  right.  In  this  attack,  aided  by  the  flanking  movement  from 
our  left,  the  works  in  our  front  were  readily  taken.  In  these  two 
charts  of  this  day  the  Forty-ninth  lost  heavily  in  officers  and  men. 
When  tlu-  works  had  been  taken,  the  dead  body  of  Captain  Ardrey 
was  recovered.  Besides  the  wounding  of  the  Colonel,  Lieutenants 
\\  .  1'  Harnett,  of  Company  F,  and  H.  C.  Conley,  of  Company  A, 
killed.  Captain  ( i.  W.  Lytle,  of  Company  A,  was  mortally 
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wounded,  and   Lieutenants  Daniel  Lattimore,  of  Company  B,  and 
B.  F.  Dixon,  of  Company  G,  were  severely  wounded. 

The  next  day  we  continued  the  pursuit  of  Butler's  army,  and 
assisted  in  his  "  bottling  up  "  at  Bermuda  Hundreds.  Several  brisk 
skirmishes  and  picket  fights  were  had  there  until  the  lines  were 
established,  but  none  were  of  serious  importance.  In  a  picket  charge 
on  the  night  of  June  ist,  Captain  George  L.  Phifer,  of  Company 
K,  was  wounded.  Companies  C,  F  and  K  were  those  from  the 
Forty-ninth  on  the  picket,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  three  killed  and 
seventeen  wounded. 

On  June  4th  we  crossed  the  James  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  con- 
fronted the  enemy  on  the  Chickahominy,  at  the  York  River  Railroad 
bridge,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  there.  On  the  loth  we 
were  relieved  by  Kirkland's  North  Carolina  Brigade,  and  returned 
by  a  forced  march  to  the  south  side,  and  thence  to  Petersburg,  to 
meet  Grant's  advance  across  the  James.  From  this  time  on  Ran- 
som's Brigade  became  a  part  of  Bushrod  Johnson's  Division.  After 
marching  all  night  of  the  I5th  we  reached  Petersburg  about  8  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  and  were  hurried  to  our  fortifications  on 
Avery's  farm.  At  a  run  we  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  works 
before  the  enemy  reached  them.  Through  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
we  gained  them,  just  in  time  to  meet  their  charge  and  drive  them 
back.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  hurried  to  Swift  Creek,  and  with 
the  Fifty-sixth  North  Carolina,  under  Major  John  W.  Graham  and 
Gracie's  Brigade,  drove  back  the  Federal  cavalry,  which  had  at- 
tempted to  cut  our  communications  with  Richmond,  and  enter 
Petersburg  from  that  direction.  We  were  then  marched  along  the 
Richmond  pike  until  about  midnight,  when  we  opened  communica- 
tion with  the  head  of  Longstreet's  Corps.  By  the  first  light  next 
morning  we  were  hurried  by  train  back  to  Petersburg,  where,  early 
in  the  morning,  the  enemy  had  captured  a  considerable  part  of 
Bushrod  Johnson's  old  Brigade  and  several  pieces  of  artillery. 
Hastily  we  three  up  a  line  of  rifle  pits;  and  now  commenced  Beau- 
regard's  magnificent  grapple  with  Grant's  army  until  Longstreet's 
command  could  reach  us.  With  scarcely  more  than  5,000  men  and 
eighteen  pieces  of  field  artillery,  Beauregard  kept  in  check  Grant's 
army,  coming  up  from  City  Point,  all  the  day  and  night  of  June 
iyth,  until  sunrise  of  the  i8th,  when  Longstreet  came  over  the-  hill 
at  Blandford  cemetery  on  our  right.  When  flanked  on  our  right, 
we  would  fall  back  to  meet  the  flank  attack,  repulse  it,  and  then, 
being  massed,  Beauregard  would  hurl  his  shattered  but  compact 
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battalions  against  tin-  Federal  lines,  and  force  them  bark,  to  reform 
and  a-ain  press  upon  us.  Through  the  ijth  and  the  succeeding 
niidit  every  toot  of  Around  from  Avery's  farm  to  Hlandford  cemetery 
•light  over  and  over  again. 

Ransom's  Brigade  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  these  movements. 
First  Lieutenant  Edward  Phifer,  of  Company  K,  received  his  death 
\\oimd  through  the  lungs  in  this  battle.  A  bright,  noble  boy,  and 
faithful,  light-hearted  soldier.  At  times  during  this  engagement  our 
troops  wood  be  lying  on  one  side  of  the  works  and  those  of  the 
enemy  on  the  other;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Hag  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regi- 
ment was  lost  and  regained  a  half  dozen  times,  until  the  Michigan 
Regiment  with  which  it  was  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter, 
surrendered  to  it.  It  was  desperate  fighting,  and  the  most  prolonged 
struggle  of  the  kind  during  the  war.  With  anxious  hearts  we  saw 
the  night  wear  on,  not  knowing  what  fate  the  morning  would  bring 
us,  if  we  survived  to  see  it;  and  it  was  with  a  glad  shout  that,  as  the 
sun  rose,  and  the  Federals  were  massing  on  our  right  flank  to  crush  us, 
we  welcomed  the  head  of  Longstreet's  column  coming  at  a  trot  to 
our  left  wing.  The  contemplated  charge  upon  us  was  not  made:  rifle 
pits  were  hastily  dug  and  strengthened  into  formidable  entrench- 
ments on  the  new  line:  and  thus  began  the  siege  of  Petersburg. 

From  this  date  untill  March  i6th,  1865,  just  nine  months,  in  the 
lines  east  of  Petersburg,  occupying  at  different  times  positions  from 
the  Appomattox  river  to  Jerusalem  plank  road,  often  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  works  of  the  enemy,  constantly  exposed  to  danger 
and  death  from  mortar  and  cannon  shells  and  balls,  grape,  schrap- 
nel  and  the  deadlier  minnie  balls,  we  engaged  in  daily  battle.  Ex- 
posed to  sun  and  storm,  heat  and  cold,  with  scanty  food  and  insuffi- 
cient supplies,  the  ranks  thinning  hourly  from  deaths,  wounds,  and 
sickness,  depressed  by  the  gathering  gloom  of  our  falling  fortunes, 
through  the  dark,  bitter  and  foreboding  winter  of  1864  and  '65,  the  men 
of  the  Forty-ninth  were  faithful  unto  the  end;  never  faltering  in  the 
performance  of  any  duty,  and  never  failing  to  meet  and  resist  the  foe. 

On  June  the  8th,  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Krider,  of  Company  C,  was 
wounded  in  the  right  shoulder  by  a  piece  of  shell.  On  July  23rd 
Captain  John  C.  Grier,  of  Company  F,  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and 
thigh  by  pieces  of  mortar  shell.  On  July  3Oth  occurred  the  spring- 
ing of  (irant's  mine  under  Pegram's  Battery,  formerly  Branch's 
a  hill  about  400  yards  to  the  right  of  our  regiment,  and  on  the  left 
of  Elliott's  South  Carolina  Brigade.  The  Twenty-fifth  North  Caro- 
lina was  between  us  and  the  mine.  The  battery,  most  of  its  men  and 
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officers,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Twenty-sixth  South  Carolina 
Regiment  were  blown  up,  the  mine  containing,  it  was  said,  thirty  tons 
of  blasting  powder.  A  large  excavation  was  made,  and  in  the  smoke 
and  confusion,  amid  the  flying  debris  and  mangled  men,  the  enemy 
charged  in  great  force,  effecting  a  lodgement  in  our  lines,  and  a  large 
number  of  flags  of  Burnside's  Corps  floated  on  our  works.  Reinforce- 
ments poured  to  their  support  and  a  vigorous  assault  was  made  on 
our  line  on  both  sides  of  the  crater.  In  the  van  were  negro  soldiers 
crying,  "No  quarter  to  the  rebels. "  Most  fortunately  for  our  army, 
we  had  completed  but  a  day  or  two  before  a  cavalier  line  in  the  rear 
of  the  salient,  where  the  explosion  occured;  the  two  lines,  salient  and 
cavalier,  forming  a  diamond  shaped  fortification.  Into  this  cavalier 
line,  from  the  left  of  the  salient,  rushed  by  the  right  flank  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth and  Forty-ninth  Regiments  of  Ransoms,  and,  from  the  other 
side,  the  remnant  of  the  Twenty-sixth  South  Carolina,  which  had 
been  blown  up,  and  a  part  of  another  regiment  of  Elliott's  Brigade. 
These  rapidly  formed  for  a  charge  to  retake  our  works;  but  the 
enemy  massed  his  troops  so  rapidly  into  the  broken  salient  that  it  was 
deemed  useless  to  make  the  attempt,  but  to  hold  on  to  the  cavalier 
line.  Now  began  the  most  desperate  fighting  of  the  war. 

Simultaneously  with  the  rush  into  the  broken  salient,  the  enemy 
in  three  lines  of  battle  charged  our  works  for  a  half  mile  on  each 
side,  only  to  be  repulsed  time  and  again  with  fearful  slaughter. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  cavalier  line,  our  troops  were  clinging  to  the 
works  with  the  tenacity  of  despair,  and  fighting  with  the  fury  of 
madmen.  The  compact,  crowded  mass  of  Federals  rendered  every 
shot  effective.  Our  men  aimed  steadily  and  true;  and  as  each  rifle 
became  too  hot  to  be  used  another  gun  was  at  work  by  one  who 
took  the  place  of  the  first,  or  supplied  him  with  rifles  which  could 
be  handled.  From  a  redoubt  to  our  left  and  rear  Wright's  Battery 
opened  upon  the  crowded,  panic-stricken  foe,  as  they  huddled  to- 
gether, an  enfilading,  plunging  fire  with  five  field  pieces  and  two 
mortars,  every  shot  and  shell  tearing  its  way  through  living  flesh. 
With  our  men  and  small  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who  formed  and  tried 
to  force  their  way  down  our  works,  several  hand  to  hand  conflicts, 
with  bayonets  locked  and  rifles  clubbed,  occurred,  which  availed 
nothing  to  the  cornered  Yanks.  When  their  support  on  either  side 
were  driven  back,  it  was  seen  that  those  who  had  filled  the  salient 
were  caught  in  a  trap.  When  the  fighting  was  hottest,  but  our 
supreme  danger  had  been  averted,  in  a  large  measure,  by  his  prompt- 
ness in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  his  own  regiment  and 
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those  nu-ii  nl  tlu-  brave  South  Carolinians  who  had  formed  with  n-, 
when  dri\en  from  tin- salient,  he,  who  had  so  often  led  us  with  such 
t-alm,  intn-pid  courage.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A.  Fleming,  was 
shot  through  the  head  and  instantly  killed.  .Never  was  a  braver 
knight  than  he;  our  State  had  no  more  devoted  son  than  Fleming; 
the  South  no  truer  soldier.  Somewhat  reserved  in  bearing,  severe 
to  those  who  failed  in  duty,  and  disdaining  all  pretense  and  insin- 
cerity, he  did  not  desire  nor  practice  the  arts  which  seek  popularity. 
Hut  he  was  so  brave,  so  ready,  so  steadfast  and  constant  in  all  trying 
ron junctures,  as  in  his  friendships,  that  his  officers  and  men  loved 
and  respected  him  and  followed  him  with  implicit  zeal  and  faith. 
He  had  said  to  the  writer  more  than  once  that  he  was  convinced  that 
he  would  be  killed;  and  the  last  time  he  repeated  it,  soon  after  some 
disaster  to  our  arms,  remarked  that  he  would  have  few  regrets  in 
laying  down  his  life  if,  by  so  doing,  the  freedom  of  the  South  could 
be  secured.  From  early  morning  till  nearly  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  fateful  July  day,  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Forty-ninth 
North  Carolina  and  Twenty-sixth  South  Carolina  held  our  line 
against  tremendous  odds,  and  until  the  force  of  the  assault  was 
spent  and  broken,  when  Mahone's  Virginia,  Wright's  Georgia  and 
Sanders'  Alabama  Brigades  charged  with  the  Twenty-fifth  North 
Carolina  and  retook  the  entire  salient,  inflicting  frightful  slaughter 
upon  the  enemy.  Our  lines  were  reestablished,  and  the*  Federals 
were  driven  back  at  all  points,  losing,  it  was  stated,  more  than  9,000 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  besides  2,000  prisoners,  colors  and  small 
arms  captured  in  the  undertaking.  And  when  the  victory  was  won, 
and  the  Forty-ninth  was  returning  to  its  former  position,  Captain 
Edwin  Victor  Harris,  of  Company  E,  was  shot  through  the  neck, 
severing  the  main  artery;  and  with  his  life  blood  gushing  from  his 
wound  and  his  mouth,  realizing  his  mortal  calamity,  but  unable  to 
speak,  he  extended  his  hand  in  farewell  to  Major  Davis,  and  then  to 
his  devoted  Lieutenant,  John  T.  Crawford,  and  immediately  the 
spirit  of  Edwin  Harris,  so  joyous,  happy  and  bright  in  this  life, 
winged  its  flight  to  God.  We,  who  knew  his  inmost  thoughts — for 
he  was  as  open  as  the  day,  and  had  a  loving  word  and  a  cheerful 
smile  for  all  he  met — know  that  he  was  pure  and  gentle.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  in  the  choirs  of  the  ever  blest  the  sweet, 
clear  tenor  voice,  that  in  song  brightened  the  troubled  way  and 
stirred  the  tenderest  emotions  of  his  brother  soldiers  around  the 
camp-fire  and  on  the  march,  will  join  their  glad  anthems,  when  his 
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sacrifice  for  home  and  country  was  made  perfect  in  suffering  and 
death. 

Nothing  occurred  beyond  the  daily  fighting,  shelling  and  sharp- 
shooting  on  the  lines  occupied  by  our  brigade,  until  August  2ist, 
when  we  were  hastily  marched  to  our  right,  and  under  A.  P.  Hill, 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  after  carrying  two 
of  his  lines  of  fortifications,  dislodged  him  from  his  position.  Our 
loss  was  severe,  the  Forty-ninth  suffering  considerably.  We  then 
returned  to  our  old  place  in  the  trenches.  On  December  i4th  Cap- 
tain C.  H.  Dixon,  of  Company  G,  was  killed,  and  Major  C.  Q. 
Petty,  who  had  been  appointed  major  in  the  place  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Davis,  who  succeeded  Colonel  Fleming,  and  eight  men  were 
wounded  during  a  fierce  mortar  shelling  to  which  we  were  subjected. 

We  remained  in  the  trenches  until  March  i6th,  1865,  when  we 
were  relieved  by  Gordon's  troops;  and  moved  to  the  extreme  right 
of  our  lines,  occupying  Mahone's  old  winter-quarters,  and  where 
we  stayed  until  the  evening  of  the  25th,  when  we  were  marched  to 
Petersburg,  and  back  to  our  old  position  on  the  lines.  We  reached 
there  about  midnight,  and  soon  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
attack  on  Fort  Stedman,  or  Hare's  Hill,  under  General  John  B. 
Gordon.  Just  at  daylight  the  next  morning  we  advanced  to  the 
assault,  Ransom's  Brigade  being  the  second  one  from  the  Appo- 
mattox,  a*nd  directly  in  front  of  Hare's  Hill.  At  the  signal,  the 
sharpshooters  of  the  Forty-ninth,  under  First  Lieutenant  Thomas 
R.  Roulhac,  following  the  storming  party  led  by  Lieutenant  W.  W. 
Fleming,  of  the  Sixth  North  Carolina,  in  advance,  moved  across 
our  works,  through  the  obstructions  in  our  front,  and  the  whole  bri- 
gade, with  a  rush,  climbing  the  chevaux  de  frise  of  the  enemy,  and 
clambering  through  and  over  the  deep  ditches  in  their  front,  went 
over  the  enemy's  works  and  captured  them  before  they  were  aroused 
from  their  slumbers.  The  surprise  was  complete.  Sweeping  down 
their  lines,  the  Forty-ninth  opened  the  way  for  other  troops.  Ran- 
som's Brigade  captured  Fort  Stedman,  the  Forty-ninth  rushing 
over  it  without  a  halt,  and  all  the  works  in  our  front;  but  those  be- 
tween us  and  the  river  were  not  taken,  although  we  enfiladed  that 
part  of  the  line,  and  with  our  fire  on  their  flank,  it  could  have  been 
easily  done.  Their  fort  near  the  river  was  thus  enabled  to  annoy 
us  greatly.  Here  Colonel  McAfee  was  slightly  wounded,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James  Taylor  Davis  was  killed.  He  was  a  splendid 
soldier,  and  a  true,  warm-hearted  gentleman,  of  decided  talents  and 
great  promise  in  his  profession — the  law.  His  life  would  have  been 
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an  honorable  and  useful  one  if  he  had  been  spared.  Major  Petty 
h.iving  remained  in  camp  sick,  Captain  Chambers,  of  Company  C, 
\\.i>  left  iii  command.  \\re  held  our  position  until  all  tin-  troops  on 
our  right  had  (alien  hack,  and  most  of  those  on  our  left.  When  the 
order  to  fall  back  finally  reached  us,  the  retreat  was  made  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  We  were  exposed  to  a  raking  tire  from 
three  directions,  many  were  falling  at  every  step,  but  at  last  we 
returned  to  our  lines  with  but  a  remnant  of  the  command,  having 
sustained  the  greatest  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  the 
Forty  -ninth  met  with  during  the  war.  Captain  Torrance,  of  Com- 
pany H,  was  wounded,  Lieutenant  Krider,  of  Company  C,  was 
wounded  and  captured,  and  Lieutenant  Witherington,  of  Company 
I,  was  wounded.  The  brigade  lost  700  men  in  all,  of  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Forty-ninth  was  the  greatest. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Grant's  lines,  evidently  a  forlorn 
hope  on  (ieneral  Lee's  part,  we  returned  to  our  quarters  on  the 
right.  On  March  301  h  we  participated  in  the  battle  of  Burgess' 
Mill,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  into  his  entrenchments  after  he  had 
assaulted  ours.  On  the  3Oth  we  were,  with  Wallace's  South  Caro- 
lina Brigade,  attached  to  Pickett's  Division,  and  the  next  morning 
were  marched  down  the  White  Oak  road  to  Five  Forks,  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  making  frequent  reconnoisances  to  ascertain  our  move- 
ments. From  Five  Forks  we  marched  on  to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse 
and  engaged  in  battle  that  afternoon  with  Sheridan's  cavalry,  driv- 
ing them  back.  We  slept  on  the  field.  During  the  night  the  force 
in  our  front  was  largely  reinforced,  and  before  day,  on  April  ist,  we 
were  aroused  and  slowly  fell  back  to  Five  Forks.  By  noon  we  had 
reached  that  place  and  formed  line  of  battle,  Ransom's  Brigade  on 
the  left,  the  Twenty-fourth  holding  the  extreme  left,  next  the  Fifty- 
sixth,  the  Twenty-fifth,  Forty-ninth  and  Thirty-fifth.  We  threw  up 
rifle  pits,  and  after  the  whole  regiment  had  been  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers by  Captain  Chambers  to  support  the  Twenty-fourth,  the  line 
was  formed  as  above  mentioned,  with  Wallace's  Brigade  on  our 
right.  The  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters  of  the  brigade  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Roulhac,  and  connected 
with  our  cavalry  on  the  left.  These  dispositions  had  hardly  been 
completed  when  clouds  of  Federal  skirmishers  were  advanced  against 
our  skirmish  line,  but  these  were  held  at  bay.  Twice  they  charged 
with  lines  of  kittle,  and  were  driven  back  by  our  skirmishers. 
Heavy  columns  of  infantry — Warren's  whole  Corps — were  observed 
•:y  on  our  left,  and  moving  around  our  flank.  Frequent 
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reports  were  made  of  this  by  Lieutenant  Roulhac,  but  apparently  no 
steps  were  taken  to  oppose  or  prevent  the  movement.  After  several 
messages  had  been  sent,  Captain  Sterling  H.  Gee,  inspector-general 
on  Ransom's  staff,  visited  the  line,  and  directed  Lieutenant  Roul- 
hac to  turn  over  the  skirmish  line  to  Lieutenant  Bowers,  and  to 
report  in  person  to  General  Ransom,  commanding  the  division,  and 
who  had  on  each  previous  report  communicated  the  same  to  Gem-nil 
Pickett.  Proceeding  to  do  this,  he  reached  General  Ransom  and 
was  ordered  by  him  to  find  General  Pickett  and  inform  him  of  the 
condition  of  affairs.  But  by  this  time  Warren's  Infantry  had  struck 
the  left  of  our  line,  and  overlapped  it.  Colonel  Clarke  quickly  threw 
back  his  regiment  to  meet  this  attack,  and  in  a  short  time  was  joined 
by  the  Twenty-fifth  in  a  similar  movement;  but  this  small  force  could 
do  nothing  to  check  such  overwhelming  numbers.  Doubled  up  and 
overpowered,  they  were  nearly  all  shot  down  or  captured.  The 
remainder  of  our  line  was  hotly  engaged  with  two  lines  of  battle  in 
their  front,  which  had  driven  in  our  pickets,  and  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  our  main  line.  Running  over  the  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth,  and  driving  the  Fifty-sixth  from  their  flank  and  rear, 
the  enemy  was  upon  us,  both  flank  and  rear,  protected  by  the  woods 
on  our  left,  where  Clarke  had  been,  while  he  still  fought  the  line  in 
our  front.  Colonel  McAfee  was  again  slightly  wounded,  and  di- 
rected Lieutenant  Roulhac,  whom  he  had  requested  to  act  as  adju- 
tant, to  turn  over  the  command  to  Captain  Chambers.  As  quick 
as  he  could  be  reached,  the  regiment  was  moved  by  Captain  Cham- 
bers out  of  the  works,  at  right  angles  to  its  former  front.  In  this 
Colonel  Benbow,  commanding  Wallace's  South  Carolina  Brigade, 
lent  the  assistance  of  one  regiment,  all  he  could  spare  from  the  right 
of  his  command,  the  Thirty-fifth  North  Carolina  and  the  remainder 
of  his  brigade  remaining  to  hold  our  front  line.  The  enemy  was 
upon  us  in  a  few  moments,  and  were  discovered  in  our  rear,  as  we 
then  faced,  moving  in  line  of  battle.  We  were  penned  like  rats  in 
a  hole,  but  the  old  regiment  which  Ramseur  formed,  and  Fleming, 
Davis  and  Chambers  led,  still  fought  with  desperation,  and  though 
its  ranks  were  thinning  fast,  the  survivors  held  their  ground  and  did 
not  yield.  A  slight  attempt  was  now  made  to  reinforce  us  by  another 
regiment  from  Wallace's  Brigade  and  one  of  Pickett's  regiments, 
which  tried  to  reach  us  on  our  left  and  extend  our  new  line,  but  the 
enemy  was  pouring  down  upon  us,  and  the  succor  could  never  reach 
us.  At  this  time  Captain  Chambers  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  minnie  ball,  and  turning  the  command  over  to  Adjutant 
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Koulhar,  with  tnstrUCtioftfl  to  hold  the  portion,  was  carried  from  the 
ti.-ld.  barely  in  time  to  pass  through  the  only  gap  which  the  enemy 
had  not  tilled.  In  hut  a  few  moments  more  the  left  Hank  of  the  reg- 
iment was  driven  hack  on  the  right  to  our  works,  while  the  enemv'^ 
line  in  our  former  front  came  over  the  works,  which  had  been  stub- 
bornly held  by  Captain  J.  C.  Grier,  of  Company  F,  up  to  this  time. 
We  were  overpowered,  and  the  few  that  were  left  were  made  prison- 
ers, some  being  knocked  down  with  the-  butts  of  rifles,  and  Cap- 
tain (irier  throwing  away  his  empty  pistol,  as  several  bayonets  were 
presented  at  his  breast,  with  the  demand  for  his  surrender.  And 
this  was  the  end.  Three  times  after  we  were  surrounded  the  Forty- 
ninth  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  drove  back  the  constricting  foe; 
but  when  we  charged  in  one  direction,  those  on  the  other  sides  of 
us  closed  in  upon  us,  and  our  efforts  availed  nothing.  A  few  escaped 
to  prolong  their  sufferings  on  the  retreat  to  the  place  of  final  sur- 
render by  General  Lee.  Many  were  killed,  maimed  and  stricken  in 
that  last  useless  and  criminally  mismanaged  encounter,  and  the 
remainder  were  captured  and  held  until  after  the  last  acts  in  that 
great  drama  of  war  and  subjugation. 

The  details  and  most  of  the  data  for  this  monograph  of  the  old 
command    have   been  obtained  from  Captain  Henry  A.  Chambers, 
who  kindly  furnished  me  the  diary  he  faithfully  and  accurately  kept 
throughout  that  stormy  period.     Accidentally,  as  I  find  in  reading  it 
over,    I   have    omitted  the  fact  of  the  wounding  of  Capt  Janies  T. 
Adams,  of  Company  K,  in  the  trenches  during  the  month  of  July, 
i  S64,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  leg.     Others  may  have  escaped 
my  recollection.     I  have  intended  them  no  slight.      I  would  that  I 
could  do  justice,  full  but  simple  justice,  not  alone  to  its  officers,  but 
its  brave,  patriotic,  faithful  rank  and  file,  so  many  of  whom  gave  up 
their  lives  or  carried  through  life  mutilated  limbs  and  bodies.     In  the 
midst  of  exacting  duties,  I  could  not  refuse  to  contribute  the  best  I 
could  to  perpetuate  some  memorial  of  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment.     In 
ic  thirty  years  since  the  surrender  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  who 
survived  the  casualties  of  war,  have  faced   the  grim   sergeant  and 
swered  the  roll  call  beyond.     With  all  such,  may  their  portion  be 
iod's  blessing  of  everlasting  peace.     With  those  who  yet  remain, 
lay  he  bless  them  with  prosperity,  usefulness  and  honorable  repose 
.hen  age   has  sapped  their  energies  and  wasting  strength  has  un- 
itted  them  for  further  toil.      My  heart  fills  with  sadness  and  distress 
i  hen  I  think  of  those  who  poured  out  their  blood  as  a  sacrifice  which, 
.•reliance,  the  world  will  say  was  useless.    Hut,  nay,  the  lesson  of  cour- 
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age,  fidelity  and  heroism  they  left  cannot  be  useless  to  mankind;  the 
scroll  of  honor  upon  which  their  names  are  written  high  cannot,  and 
shall  not,  be  effaced  or  tarnished  by  their  descendants  and  their  kin- 
dred. And  what  a  noble  band  they  were.  Ramseur,  Fleming, 
Durham,  Harris,  Davis,  Chambers,  thePhifers,  Adams,  Lytle,  Krider, 
Grier,  Horan,  Thompson,  Alex  Barrett,  Summers,  Crawford,  Ardrey, 
Barnett,  Dixon,  B.  F.  Dixon,  Torrance,  Linebarger,  Rankin,  Connor 
and  Sherrill.  As  was  said  of  a  group  of  noble  young  Englishmen, 
it  may  be  truly  said  of  them: 

"  Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  every  day; 
They  went  about  their  greatest  deeds 

Like  noble  boys  at  play." 

How  their  bright  young  faces  come  back  over  the  vista  of  all  these 
long  years!  How  splendid  and  great  they  were  in  their  modest,  patient 
earnest  love  of  country!  How  strong  they  were  in  their  young  man- 
hood, and  pure  they  were  in  their  faith,  and  constant  they  were  to 
their  principles !  How  they  bore  suffering  and  hardship ;  and  how  their 
lives  were  ready  at  the  call  of  duty!  What  magnificent  courage; 
what  unsullied  patriotism !  Suffering  they  bore,  duty  they  performed 
and  death  they  faced  and  met;  all  this  for  the  defense  of  the  dear  old 
home  land;  all  this  for  the  glory  and  honor  of  North  Carolina.  As 
they  were  faithful  unto  thee,  guard  thou  their  names  and  fame,  grand 
old  mother  of  us  all.  If  thy  sons  in  the  coming  time  shall  learn  the 
lesson  of  heroism  their  lives  inspired  and  their  deeds  declared,  then 
not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  vain.  If  they  emulate  them,  and 
lift  yet  higher  the  banner  of  the  old  land's  honor,  credit  and  worth, 
then  the  agony  of  defeat  is  healed  to  those  who  survive. 

To  the  memory  of  those  who  fell,  and  those  who  have  since  passed 
away,  this  imperfect  tribute  is  offered.  To  the  veterans  of  the  Forty- 
ninth,  who  are  among  the  living  now,  an  old  comrade  salutes  you. 

THOMAS  R.  ROULHAC, 
ist  Lieutenant  Company  D. ,  Forty-ninth  N.  C.  S.   T. 
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[From  (he  Richmond,  \'n  ,  Dispatch,  December  i.  1895.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  COLD  HARBOR. 


Touching  Reference  to  the  Death  of  Clarence  Warwick. 


In  a  former  communication  to  the  Disf>utch  I  gave  a  short  account 
ot  the  part  borne  by  our  regiment  in  the  Seven  Days'  battles  before 
Richmond,  but  I  inadverdently  failed  to  mention  that  we  were  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  I  regret  this  omission  and  wish  to  revert  to 
that  battle  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  tribute  of  sorrow  and  regard 
to  a  fallen  comrade,  the  youngest  member  of  our  company,  Clarence 
Warwick,  a  boy  indeed,  not  twenty  years  old,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause,  bold,  active,  and  enterprising,  and  had  he  lived,  would,  I 
think,  have  won  distinction  in  the  service.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  all  members  of  our  company — brave  soldiers — always 
ready  to  do  their  duty  cheerfully,  whether  in  camp  or  in  battle,  sons 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  families  of  this  city,  for 
one  of  whom  especially,  Major  W.  B.  Warwick,  I  had  a  warm  attach- 
ment. We  shared  the  same  blanket  and  ate  at  the  same  fire  until 
he  was  promoted  and  left  the  company  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  General  Fitz  Lee,  and  whose  untimely  death  a  few  years  ago 
all  who  knew  him  deeply  lamented. 

We  had  been  actively  engaged  all  day  of  the  27th  of  June,  1862, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  were  drawn  up  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  sheltered  somewhat  by  a  thin  and  open  wood,  and  prepar- 
ing, as  I  understood,  to  charge  a  battery  of  four  guns,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  firing  on  a  column  of  infantry  and  doing  con- 
siderable damage,  when  suddenly  a  ball  came  crashing  through  the 
trees  and  striking  Clarence  about  the  middle  of  the  body  literally 
severed  it  in  twain,  leaving  scarcely  enough  tissue  to  hold  the  parts 
together.  Death  must  have  been  instantaneous  and  almost  without 
a  pang. 

We  sent  his  mortal  remains  to  Richmond  for  burial. 

"On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 
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A    REMARKABLE   SHOT. 

That  was  the  most  remarkable  shot  I  witnessed  or  heard  of  during 
the  war,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  understand  how  it  could 
pass  between  two  sets  of  fours  (the  usual  formation  of  cavalry)  and 
across  the  front  of  three  troopers  on  the  left,  and  nearest  and  toward 
the  battery,  and  strike  only  Clarence,  who  was  on  the  right  of  his 
set  of  fours  and  farthest  from  the  battery.  I  would  state  that  these 
four  guns  were  on  our  left  flank,  in  plain  view,  not  more  than  300 
yards  distant.  Finding  that  they  had  the  range  on  us,  we  were 
hastily  withdrawn  and  did  not  make  the  charge. 

On  the  next  day,  the  28th,  we  marched  to  the  White  House  and 
captured  that  place  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the 
supplies  there  collected — hundreds,  it  seemed  to  me  thousands,  of 
barrels  of  eggs,  and  boxes  of  sardines  almost  beyond  computation — 
and  rejoined  the  army,  as  I  have  before  stated,  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  And  now  let  us  return,  if  you  please,  to 
the  field  of  Manassas,  which,  after  supplying  ourselves  with  all  we 
could  carry  away,  we  left  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  August, 
1862.  Jackson's  troops  remained  in  the  place  that  night  and 
destroyed  all  the  stores  (and  they  were  immense)  which  they  could 
not  use.  We  crossed  Bull  Run  and  advanced  towards  Fairfax  and 
Centreville,  but  before  reaching  those  places  our  company,  which 
was  familiar  with  that  section  of  the  country — having  passed  a 
large  part  of  the  previous  year  there — was  detached  from  the  line 
of  march  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  railroad,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  destroy  a  bridge,  and  thereby  delay  the  progress  of  the 
troops  who  were  hastening  from  Washington  to  Manassas.  We 
found  the  bridge  very  easily,  and  drove  off  the  forty  or  fifty  men 
guarding  it,  and  captured  some  prisoners,  but  the  enemy  were 
speedily  reipforced,  and  in  turn  drove  us  off,  and  we  could  not 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

We  had  one  man  badly  wounded,  the  late  N.  M.  Wilson,  well 
known  in  this  city,  and  we  were  compelled  to  leave  him  on  the  field 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Among  the  prisoners  we  captured  was  a  physician,  whom  we 
released  on  condition  that  he  would  attend  to  our  wounded  comrade, 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  duplicity  of  these  people,  as  General  Lee 
was  wont  to  call  them,  but  who  were  commonly  and  popularly  known 
among  us  at  that  time  as  "those  Yankees,"  but  who,  I  am  happy 
to  observe,  are  now  greeted  and  welcomed  everywhere  as  our  dear 
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friends  and  well-beloved  brothers,  we  learned  afterwards  that  this 
doctor  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  Sergeant  Wilson.  P'ortunately 
In-  found  friends  among  our  own  people  who  had  known  him  when 
we  wen-  among  them  the  previous  year,  who  took  care  of  him  and 
nuiM-d  him  back  to  health  and  strength. 

THE   COLONEL    FORGOT   THEM. 

We  remained  on  the  north  side  of  Bull  Run  for  two  or  three  days, 
not  less  than  eight  miles  in  advance  of  General  Jackson's  corps,  who, 
in  the  mean  time,  after  destroying  the  stores  at  Manassas,  had  taken 
position  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  where  the  battle  of  July  21,  1861, 
had  been  fought  and  won;  and  there  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  General  Pope  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  the  stupor 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  Jackson's  advance  to  his  rear, 
and  was  concentrating  his  forces  to  attack  Jackson  before  the  arrival 
of  General  Lee,  who  was  hastening  to  his  relief  with  Longstreet's 
corps.  While  we  were  on  the  north  side  of  Bull  Run  we  had  one 
active,  small  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  in  which  not  much  damage 
\\.is  done  on  either  side,  as  well  as  I  can  remember.  On  one  occa- 
sion five  of  us  were  lelt  on  picket  while  the  regiment  was  moving 
forward.  The  colonel  forgot  to  relieve  us,  or,  perhaps,  could  not 
because  of  the  interposition  of  the  enemy  between  us.  The  enemy 
were  all  around  us.  We  soon  found  it  was  unsafe  to  remain  where 
we  were,  and  almost  equally  so  to  keep  the  road;  so,  unlike  the  boy 
on  the  burning  deck,  and  remembering  the  old  adage  that  "  He  who 
fights  and  runs  away,  will  live  to  fight  another  day,"  we  left  our  post 
without  orders,  and  concealed  ourselves  in  the  woods  for  the  balance 
of  the  night,  and  waited  for  the  morning  with  some  anxiety;  and 
then  continued  our  march,  and,  after  passing  several  small  parties  of 
the  enemy,  whose  acquaintance  we  did  not  stop  to  make,  rejoined 
our  regiment  late  in  the  evening,  much  to  their  relief.  They  had 
begun  to  think  we  were  gone  up.  We  recrossed  Bull  Run  and 
joined  the  army,  which  was  then  fiercely  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
the  29th  and  3Oth  of  August,  and  did  little  more  during  those  two 
days  than  guard  the  left  flank  of  Jackson's  corps  and  report  the 
movement  of  the  enemy. 

In  Jackson's  corps  there  was  a  company  of  railroad  men,  which 
had  been  organized   in    1861    at   Harper's   Ferry  and   its  vicinity. 
When  talking  with  some  of  them  while  we  were  lying  around  Manas- 
sas idle  and  inactive  for  so  long  a  time — more  than  seven  months — 
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they  were  asked  how  they  liked  soldiering.  "Oh,  very  well,  very 
well  indeed,"  they  said.  "It  has  one  great  advantage  over  rail- 
roading: 'tis  not  nearly  so  dangerous. "  We  think  these  battles  01 
the  29th  and  3<Dth  of  August  disabused  their  minds  of  such  an  erron- 
eous belief.  They  were  among  the  most  obstinately  and  stubbornly 
contested  of  the  war,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least,  our  men,  when 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  hurled  rocks  and  stones  at  their 
opponents.  The  losses  were  heavy,  and  many  valuable  lives  were 
sacrificed — if  any  distinction  can  be  made  where  nearly  all  were  alike 
useful  to  their  country. 

On  freedom's  battle-ground  they  died; 
Fame's  loudest  trump  shall  proudly  tell 
How  bravely  fought — how  nobly  fell. 

B.   M.   PARHAM. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  States.  November,  1895.] 

"I  AM  DYING,  EGYPT,  DYING,"  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 


A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR. 


Colonel  Douglass  West's  Recollection  of  the  Death  of  Lytle. 
The  Popular  Version. 


The  States  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  of  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Fiveash.  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Public  Ledger.  The  clip- 
ping referred  to  in  the  letter  is  from  the  Norfolk  Virginian,  and  is 
as  follows: 

Our  neighbor,  the  Virginian,  in  its  issue  of  this  morning,  speak- 
ing of  the  authorship  of  the  poem  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  says: 

Quite  an  animated  discussion  is  going  on  among  certain  news- 
papers concerning  the  time  when  this  poem  was  written,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Maysville  (O. )  Republic's  statement  is 
correct.  That  paper  says  that  General  William  H.  Lytle  had  the 
manuscript  on  his  person  when  the  Confederates  came  across  his 
body  on  the  field  of  Chickamauga.  The  belief  has  obtained  that 
General  Lytle  wrote  the  poem  at  Cincinnati  before  the  war,  but  its 
condition  when  found  on  his  person  at  Chickamauga  showed  that  he 
composed  it  at  odd  hours  in  the  camp. 
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General  Lytle  may  have  written  the  verses  with  which  he  is  gen- 
erally credited,  but  if  so,  he  must  have  completed  them  fully  three 
years  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought,  as  the  poem 
wa>  published  in  a  weekly  paper  in  one  of  the  Louisiana  parishes 
in  1860,  so  we  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  resided  in 
that  section  of  the  country  at  that  time.  We  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  ex-Governor  Allen,  of  Louisiana,  who  died  an  exile  in 
Mexico  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  was  their  author.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  talented  men  in  the  Pelican  State,  but  died  several 
years  before  any  controversy  arose  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER, 
Edwards  &  Fiveash,  Proprietors, 
•     NORFOLK,  VA.,  October  12,  7^95. 

lid i tor  States, — By  the  enclosed  clipping  you  will  see  that  the 
claim  is  still  made  that  General  Lytle,  who  was  killed  at  Chicka- 
mauga, completed  the  poem  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  the  night 
before  he  was  killed. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  had  in  our  employ,  as  local  reporter, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Ruffin,  who  is  now  dead.  Mr.  Ruffin  was  a  printer,  and 
went  from  Virginia  to  the  Southwest  about  1858,  where  he  remained 
until  the  war  broke  out,  when  he  returned  as  a  member  of  a  Mem- 
phis company.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  conversing 
with  him  relative  to  the  poem  named,  he  told  me  that  he  had  read 
it  about  the  year  1860  in  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Louisiana,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Donaldsonville,  I  think.  The  name  of  the 
paper,  if  he  told  me,  I  have  forgotten.  I  have  since  been  of  the 
opinion  that  ex-Governor  Allen,  of  your  State,  composed  the  poem, 
and  if  you  ascertain  the  name  of  the  paper  and  the  date  on  which 
the  poem  was  published  I  think  that  you  could  prove  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  claim  that  has  been  made  in  Ohio  that  General 
Lytle  composed  the  verses. 

Mr.  Ruffin  worked  in  Baton  Rouge  on  State  printing,  I  think, 
shortly  before  the  war  commenced.  He  was  in  Memphis,  however, 
when  the  storm  burst  in  the  spring  of  1861. 

With  many  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  G.  FIVEASH. 

I'.  S. — My  partner,  Mr.  Edwards,  says  that  he  thinks  that  Ruffin 
named  the  Sugar  ffmvl  as  the  paper  that  published  the  poem. 

J.  G.  F. 
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Since  writing  the  above  Mr.  Robert  W.  Tunstall,  principal  of  the 
Norfolk  Academy,  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  poem 
was  published  as  early  as  1860,  in  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
West,"  edited  by  William  T.  Coggeshall.  See  Library  of  Amer- 
ican Literature,  volume  8,  page  312. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter 
we  have  made  such  an  investigation  as  was  in  our  power,  and  we  are 
quite  well  satisfied  that  General  Lytle  was  in  truth  the  author  of  the 
poem  in  question.  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  was  certainly  never 
written  by  General  Allen,  for  it  is  the  work  of  a  true  poet,  and 
though  Allen  was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  splendid  and  noble  gentleman, 
and  a  popular  orator,  there  was  nothing  of  the  poet  about  him.  The 
Sugar  Bowl  was  printed  in  New  Iberia,  but  long  after  the  poem  was 
given  to  the  public.  It  might  have  been  printed  in  the  Planters' 
Banner,  published  in  St.  Mary,  long  before  and  long  after  the  war, 
by  the  late  Daniel  Dennett. 

But  while  we  believe  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the 
poem  was  written  by  the  gallant  Ohio  soldier,  the  facts  are  fatal  to  the 
little  romance  that  has  been  woven  around  it,  and  which  states  that 
it  was  written  by  the  General  by  a  camp-fire  the  night  preceding  the 
bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga,  in  which  battle  he  was  killed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  poem,  as  stated  by  our  Norfolk  friend,  was  printed 
in  1860,  fully  three  years  before  the  battle  referred  to,  and  is  extant  in 
the  Library  of  American  Literature,  volume  8,  page  312,  credited 
to  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West,"  printed  in  1860,  and  the 
authorship  credited  to  Lytle. 

General  Lytle  was  a  gallant  Federal  soldier,  respected  and  hon- 
ored by  the  Confederates.  Our  honored  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 
Major  Douglass  West,  who  was  himself  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier  of 
the  Confederacy,  first  discovered  the  body  of  Lytle  on  the  field  in 
his  dying  moments,  and  had  him  removed  to  the  Confederate  hos- 
pital. Major  West  furnishes  the  States  with  the  following  interesting 
and  very  touching  interview  on  the  subject  : 

COLONEL  WEST'S  ACCOUNT. 

There  is  no  one  more  familiar  with  the  death  and  attendant  cii 
cumstances  of  the  author  of  "I  am  Dying,   Egypt,  Dying,"   tl 
Colonel   Douglass  West,   of  this  city,  who  performed  such  kindl) 
services  towards  a  fallen  foe  after  General  Lytle  had  received 
death  wounds.     Colonel  West  was  called  on  at  his  residence  ar 
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asked  to  narrate  some  of  these  incidents,  but  the  old  soldier  felt  con- 
MraiiK-d.  ft -a  ri  nt;-  that  what  In-  mijjit  say  would  l>r  considered  prompted 
l>y  egotism.  When  the  reporter  succeeded  in  removing  these  scru- 
ples, Colonel  West  spoke  interestingly  as  follows  : 

( ieneral  W.  H.  Lytle,  commanding  a  brigade  of  Sheridan's  divi- 
sion, McCook's  cori)s,  was  killed  about  noon,  September  20,  1863, 
l>\  the  troops  of  the  Twenty-second  Alabama  Regiment  of  Deas' 
Brigade  in  Hindman's  Division,  commanded  in  that  action  by  Gen- 
eral I'atton  Anderson.* 

This  command  captured  between  600  and  700  officers  and  men  of 
Lytle' s  Brigade.  After  the  charge,  which  resulted  in  the  rout  of 
this  division  of  Sheridan,  General  Anderson  ordered  me,  as  Inspector- 
(ieneral  of  his  command,  to  take  charge  of  those  Federal  prisoners, 
then  under  fire  from  their  own  friends,  and  put  them  in  a  place  of 
safety  and  turn  them  over  to  the  provost  guard,  and  rejoin  my  com- 
mand. 

Whilst  engaged  in  this  duty  of  collecting  the  men  under  an  amphi- 
theatre in  their  rear,  an  officer  of  the  Federal  army,  wounded, 
Achilles-like,  in  his  heel,  limped  up  to  me  and  asked  me  to  save  his 
General,  who  had  fallen,  and  was  then  lying  near  the  Federal  breast- 
works, which,  together  with  the  dead  leaves  in  the  forest,  were  burn- 
ing from  the  artillery  fire  on  both  sides. 

I  asked  him  :   ' '  Who  is  your  general  ?' ' 

He  replied  :   "  General  Lytle." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  was  the  officer  riding  a  small,  dark  horse, 
who  was  so  active  in  rallying  his  men.  He  replied  that  doubtless 
\e  was. 

I  then  said  :   "Get  four  or  five  of  your  most  stalwart  men,   not 
Bounded,  and  take  them  with  you  to  the  spot,  and  I  will  follow  you." 

The  distance  was  short  from  where  we  were  holding  this  conversa- 
tion, and  just  across  their  breastworks,  hastily  constructed  of  felled 
id  rotten  timber,  we  found  the  body  lying  in  the  leaves.     His  face 
fas  upwards.      He  was  bleeding  from  three  wounds — one  of  which, 
know,  was  in  the  neck;  one  in  the  leg,  and  I  have  forgotten  where 
the  other  was.     He  was  dressed  in  full  regulation  uniform,  but  was 
nnus  his  sword,  his  scabbard  and  belt  being  still  on  his  person.     My 

st  exclamation  on  looking  down  upon  his  graceful  and  manly  form, 

perfectly  dressed  and  accoutred,  was  : 

"  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  !" 


[*See  letter  of  Judge  S.  S.  Calhoon,  subjoined.— /:'</.  .V  //.  .V.  Papers.] 
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I  then  had  his  body  carried  across  the  breastworks  to  a  secure 
place,  left  it  in  charge  of  this  Federal  officer,  who  begged  me  to  have 
it  buried,  if  possible,  and  place  a  Confederate  guard  with  it. 

At  this  period  the  Federal  officer  who  brought  me  to  General 
Ly tie's  body  said  to  me  :  "  General  Ly tie's  family  will  never  forget 
you  for  this  act  of  kindness;  will  you  kindly  give  me  your  name  and 
rank  ?' ' 

I  hesitated  and  said  :  "  The  Inspector-General  of  General  Ander- 
son's Division." 

This  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  pulled  a  memorandum-book  from 
his  pocket  and  said  :  "  I  want  your  full  address." 

I  gave  it  to  him — "Major  Douglass  West,  Inspector-General. 
Deas'  Brigade." 

He  startled  me  by  replying  :  "  Why,  that's  my  name  !  Probably 
we  are  some  kin  ?' ' 

I  replied  :  "Where  are  you  from?"  and  he  answered:  "I  am 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Theodore  I.  West,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Wis- 
consin Regiment."  I  said:  "We  can  hardly  be  kin,  my  family 
have  been  in  Virginia  over  two  centuries,  and  never  immigrated." 

EXCHANGED   SABRES. 

I  exchanged  sabres  with  him,  he  having  a  very  light  service  sabre, 
and  mine  being  a  very  clumsy  Confederate-made  Claymore.  He 
stated  that  his  sabre  was  private  property,  presented  to  him  by  the 
citizens  of  his  county,  and  bore  his  name  on  the  blade,  which  I  found 
by  examining  it  to  be  true. 

I  had  sent  a  courier  in  search  of  an  ambulance  during  this  conversa- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  courier  had  returned,  and  said  he  could 
find  no  ambulance,  but  listening,  I  heard  through  the  woods  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  a  vehicle.  Immediately  I  galloped  towards  the  sound 
and  met  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet  and  staff,  and  reported  to 
him  the  killing  of  General  Lytle,  and  that  I  was  then  in  search  of  an 
ambulance  to  carry  his  body  off  the  field  and  have  it  buried.  I  over- 
took the  ambulance  about  a  mile  distant,  and  riding  along  side  of  it 
discovered  that  it  contained  Captain  Deas  Nott,  of  the  Twenty-second 
Alabama,  mortally  wounded  in  the  charge  that  killed  General  Lytle. 
I  asked  Captain  Nott  if  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  he  replied: 
"  I  think  I  am  mortally  wounded." 

I  told  him  I  had  General  Ly  tie's  body,  and  that,  as  the  dead  officer 
had  been  a  war  Democrat  and  friendly  towards  a  proper  conduct  of 
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tlie  war.  I  asked  him  would  he  allow  the  body  to  be  thrown  over  the 
of  the  ambulance  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  he  said: 
"  Certainly."  I  wrote  a  note  hastily,  directed  to  the  surgeon  of  our 
division,  Dr.  Turner,  and  others,  asking  them,  if  possible,  to  have 
( ieneral  Lytle's  body  buried.  I  conducted  the  ambulance  back  to 
where  I  had  left  General  Lytle's  body,  and  requested  Colonel  West 
to  give  me  all  the  effects  on  his  person,  which  consisted  of  his  belt 
and  scabbard,  a  most  superb  pistol,  his  private  pocket-book,  and 
pocket-book  containing  his  military  orders,  and  a  small  wicker  flask. 
These  I  retained,  and  when  I  reached  General  Anderson  that  night, 
in  bivouac  near  Snodgrass  Hill,  I  detailed  all  these  events  to  him. 

We  sat  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  camp-fire  that  night  and  read 
quite  a  number  of  letters,  most  of  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
by  his  sister,  and  were  signed  "Jodie."  These  letters  contained 
numerous  scraps  of  poetry  written  by  General  Lytle,  and  clipped  by 
her  from  Cincinnati  papers.  All  this  was  very  interesting  reading  to 
us,  but  it  was  painful  for  us  to  think  that  we  had  assisted  in  putting 
out  so  brilliant  a  light.  We  talked  of  the  poem  which  gave  him  his 
great  celebrity,  and  I  was  enabled  to  recite  it  to  General  Anderson 
that  night  from  memory,  and  I  told  him  I  had  read  it  fully  two  years 
before  the  war.  General  Anderson  said  to  me:  "Major,  what  are 
3U  going  to  do  with  those  effects  of  General  Lytle." 

I  said  I  had  promised  an  officer  of  his  command  to  take  the  earliest 
jpportunity  to  send  them  to  his  family. 

KINDNESS   TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

General  Anderson  said  :  ' '  Major,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor  if 
:>u  will  allow  me  to  do  this,  as  General  Lytle  has  placed  me  under 

:uliar  obligations  by  having  sent  my  old  mother  through  the  F"ed- 
eral  lines  in  his  own  ambulance." 

I  then  gave  him  all  the  effects  except  a  small  wicker  flask,  which  I 
stained  as  a  souvenir.  General  Anderson  sent  these  articles  through 
Iragg's  headquarters  to  Rosecrans'  command  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

During  the  action,  after  the  killing  of  General  Lytle,  I  received  a 
raund  which  gave  me  some  concern,  and  I  asked  General  Ander- 
m's  permission  to  ride  back  to  the  hospital,  and  that  I  would  report 

dawn  in  the  morning.  I  rode  through  the  woods  without  guides, 
ixcept  the  stars  and  the  sounds,  and  it  was  after  midnight  when  I 

iched  the  field  hospital  of  our  division  on  the  Chickamauga  river, 
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at  Alexander's  bridge.  After  some  difficulty  I  found  Surgeons 
Little  and  Turner  on  the  furrowed  ground,  operating  without  any 
light  except  that  of  burning  fence  rails.  I  immediately  asked  if  they 
had  received  my  note.  They  answered:  "Yes  ;  Captain  Nott  died 
in  the  ambulance  before  reaching  the  hospital,  and  his  and  General 
Ly tie's  body  are  lying  in  the  straw  near  by,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  sepulture  for  any  of  the  dead  of  either  side." 

I  found  Captain  Nott's  body  guarded  by  his  two  colored  ser- 
vants, Nat  and  John.  I  said  to  them: 

"  Boys,  we  must  find  some  means  to  bury  your  master,"  but  we 
could  find  no  implements,  except  an  axe  and  a  broken  spade. 
With  those  we  pried  off  some  of  the  weatherboarding  of  the  Alex- 
ander house,  dug  a  shallow  grave  at  the  foot  of  a  large  Catalpa  tree, 
lined  it  with  the  planks,  and  laid  those  two  soldiers  side  by  side — the 
Blue  and  the  Gray.  Two  other  officers,  Major  Huger,  of  Magi- 
nalt's  staff,  and  Colonel  Marast,  of  the  regiment  which  killed  Gen- 
eral Lytle,  were  buried  near  by.  These  bodies  were  subsequently 
all  removed — General  Ly  tie's  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  killed, 
a  casket  having  been  sent  through  by  a  flag  of  truce. 

' '  And  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Briga- 
dier-General W.  H.  Lytle,  the  author  of  '  I  Am  Dying,  Egypt, 
Dying.'  ' 

At  the  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  at  Chickamauga  battle- 
field last  summer  Colonel  West  met  several  members  of  General 
Lytle' s  command,  many  of  whom  are  leading  men  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  He  was  made  the  recipient  of  many  courtesies  by  them, 
and  specially  invited  to  participate  in  the  exercises  incident  to  the 
dedication  of  a  handsome  monument  to  General  Ly  tie's,  which  had 
been  erected  on  that  historic  field.  General  Lew  Wallace  was  to 
have  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion.  Colonel  West  would 
have  accepted  the  invitation,  but  owing  to  General  Wallace's  failure 
to  be  present,  some  of  the  arrangements  fell  through,  and  Colonel 
West  did  not  attend. 

Captain  John  C.  Parker,  an  ex- Federal  naval  officer,  formerly  a 
resident  of  Cincinnati,  but  now  of  New  Orleans,  was  well  acquainted 
with  General  Lytle.  He  agreed  with  Colonel  West  that  the  poem 
"  I  Am  Dying,  Egypt,  Dying,"  was  written  a  few  years  before  the 
war.  Mr.  Parker  said  he  remembered  reading  it  in  a  Cincinnati 
paper  about  the  year  1858. 

General  Lytle,  he  said,  sprang  from  a  military  family.     He  was 
man  of  great  refinement  and  culture,  and  a  very  gallant  soldier,  am 
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In  | ii »sessed  a  strong  personality  and  magnetism.      His  death 
greatly  mourned  in  Ohio,  and  he  lies  buried  in  Spring  Grove  Ceme- 
v,    Cincinnati,     under   a    handsome   monument   erected    by    his 
family. 

NIK    POPULAR    VKKSION. 

We  herewith  append  the  popular  version  of  the  romantic  story 
of  the  authorship  of  the  poem,  the  poem  itself,  and  a  brief  sketch  of 
Lytle,  but  \ve  are  unable  to  discover  the  name  or  the  date  of  the 
paper  from  which  the  clipping  is  taken.  The  tale  about  the  lines 
being  written  on  the  eve  of  Chickamauga  is  fully  well  exploded, 
but  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  is  a  noble  production,  and  will  live 
as  long  as  American  literature.  We  have  never  seen  anything  else 
from  the  pen  of  the  gallant  and  unflinching  soldier,  but  if  he  never 
wrote  another  verse  or  line,  this  production  marks  him  as  a  poet  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

One  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  finest  literature  of  song  is  that  one 
known  everywhere  by  its  first  pathetic  line — 

"  I  am  dying,  Kgypt,  dying," 

and  which  was  written  by  General  William  H.  Lytle  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  says  it  is  indebted 
to  the  late  Colonel  Realf,  poet,  author  and  soldier,  who  shared 
the  fortunes  of  war  with  his  friend,  General  Lytle,  for  an  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  poem  was  written. 
Colonel  Realf  shared  the  tent  of  General  Lytle  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  battle.  The  two  friends  were  both  given  to  writing 
poems  at  such  times,  and  each  had  an  unfinished  poem  on  hand. 
They  read  and  criticised  each  other's  efforts  humorously  for  some 
time,  when  General  Lytle  said,  with  a  grave  smile: 

"  Realf,  I  shall  never  live  to  finish  that  poem." 

"Nonsense,"  said  his  friend,  "you  will  live  to  write  volumes 
of  such  stuff." 

"  No,"  said  the  General  solemnly,  "as  I  was  speaking  to  you  a 
feeling  came  over  me  suddenly,  which  is  more  startling  than  pro- 
phecy, that  I  shall  be  killed  in  to-morrow's  fight." 

Colonel  Realf  asked  him  to  define  this  feeling,  and  he  said: 

"  As  I  was  talking  to  you  I  saw  the  green  hills  of  Ohio  as  they 
looked  when  I  stood  among  them.  They  began  to  recede  from 
me  in  a  weird  way,  and  as  they  disappeared  the  conviction  flashed 
through  me  like  the  lightning's  shock  that  I  should  never  see  them 
again." 
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General  Lytle  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  dearly  loved  his  birth 
State.  Colonel  Realf  laughed  at  his  friend, 'and  rallied  him  upon  his 
superstition,  but  acknowledged  afterward  that  he  became  so  thrilled 
himself  with  an  unnatural  fear  that  he  begged  the  General  to  fin- 
ish his  poem  before  he  slept,  that  such  fine  work  might  not  be 
lost  to  the  world.  In  the  small  hours  General  Lytle  awakened  his 
friend  from  the  slumber  into  which  he  had  fallen  to  read  to  him  that 
beautiful  poem,  which  must  live  as  long  as  our  literature  survives. 

Imagine  the  scene.  The  two  men,  united  by  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, of  congenial  tastes,  both  ready  and  willing  to  face  death  on 
the  morning  in  its  direct  form,  scanning  by  the  light  of  their  tent 
lantern  each  other's  features,  when  the  finished  poem  had  been  read 
aloud. 

Colonel  Realf  said  that  his  own  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  the 
General  said  not  a  word  as  he  placed  the  manuscript  in  his  pocket, 
and  lay  down  on  his  last  night's  rest  upon  earth. 

Before  dawn  came  the  call  of  arms.  When  Realf  next  saw  his 
friend  he  lay  cold  in  death  among  the  heaps  of  slain.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  poem,  and  searching  the  pocket  where  he  had  seen 
him  place  it,  he  drew  it  forth,  and  forwarded  it  to  General  Ly tie's 
friends  with  his  other  effects.  We  give  the  poem  in  its  entirety, 
feeling  sure  all  will  renew  their  admiration  of  it  when  they  read 
under  what  tragic  circumstances  it  was  written. 

I  AM  DYING,    EGYPT,   DYING. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying! 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast, 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows. 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast. 
Let  thine  arm,  O  Queen,  support  me; 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear, 
Hearken  to  the  great  heart  secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more, 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore: 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me, 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman — 

Die,  the  great  Triumvir  still! 
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Mix  k  the  lion  thus  laid  lou  ; 
'Tu.is  no  I. M  man's  arm  that  felled  him; 

'Twas  liis  own  that  dealt  the  blow 
His,  who,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray — 
Ilis.  \\ho,  drunk  with  thy  caresses. 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 

Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  fame  in  Rome, 
Where  my  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home. 
Seek  her  !     Say  the  gods  have  told  me — 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings — 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled. 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

As  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian! 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile! 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendor  of  thy  smile. 
Give  to  Caesar  crown  and  arches, 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine; 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 

1  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying! 

Hark  !  the  insulting  foeman's  cry; 
They  are  coming  !     yuick,  my  falchion! 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah  !  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell; 
I  sis  and  Orsiris  guard  thee — 

Cleopatra — Rome — farewell. 

— W.   H.   LVTLK. 


GENERAL    W.    H.    LYTLE. 

William  H.  Lytle  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  November  2,  1826. 
[is  great-grandfather,  William,  fought  in  the  French  war.  His 

indfather,  of  the  same  name,  was  an  early  pioneer  in  Ohio,  and 

:tive  in  Indian  warfare.      His  father,  Robert  T.  Lytle,  was  a  mem- 

jr  of  Congress,  1833-'  35,  and  afterwards  surveyor  of  public  lands. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  at  Cincinnati  College,  studied 

iw,  began  the  practice,  but  at  the  beginning  of  our  war  with  Mexico 

le  volunteered,  and  served  as  captain  in  the  Second  Ohio  Regiment. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  in  1857  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Soon  after- 
wards he  became  major-general  of  the  Ohio  militia,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Tenth 
Ohio  Regiment,  which  he  led  in  West  Virginia  in  1861.  At  Carnifax 
Ferry,  on  September  10,  1861,  he  commanded  a  brigade,  and  was 
severely  wounded.  He  was  again  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Perry ville,  Ky.,  October  8,  1862,  and,  when  exchanged,  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general,  November  agth.  Thereafter  he  served 
actively  under  Rosecrans  till  he  was  killed  while  leading  a  charge  of 
his  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  General  Lytle  had  much 
literary  taste  and  genuine  poetic  talent,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
poems  of  merit.  His  best-known  poem  is  the  one  we  copy  above, 
written  in  1857.  No  book  collection  of  his  verses  has  ever  been 
made. 

On  the  death  of  this  brilliant  poet-soldier,  General  W.  S.  Rose- 
crans issued  the  following  : 

HEADQUARTERS, 
CINCINNATI,  O.,  January  8,  1864. 

As  Brigadier-General  Wm.  H.  Lytle  fell  leading  a  gallant  charge 
against  the  foe  advancing  on  our  retreating  troops,  I  may  be  excused 
from  departing  from  the  strict  rule  of  mentioning  those  officers  whose 
good  conduct  could  be  properly  officially  noticed  by  the  general  com- 
manding only.  This  brave  and  generous  young  officer,  whose  first 
wounds  were  received  while  fighting  under  my  command  at  Carnifex 
Ferry,  where  he  fell  desperately  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
was  also  badly  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Perry  - 
ville,  where  he  repelled  a  desperate  onslaught  of  the  enemy. 

On  rejoining  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  with  his  well-earned 
rank  of  brigader,  he  was  assigned  second  in  command  to  General 
Sheridan.  When  he  fell  gloriously  on  the  field  of  Chickamauga, 
Ohio  lost  one  of  her  jewels,  and  the  service  one  of  its  most  patriotic 
and  promising  general  officers. 

W.  S.   ROSECRANS, 

Major-  General. 

[A  paragraph  in  the  preceding  very  interesting  account,  to  which 
attention  is  called,  is  corrected  in  the  issue  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  of  December  i,  1895,  as  follows. — ED.] 
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Tin  publication  of  the  picture  and  story  of  Barney  McDermott, 
the  Maluait  \(  trraii  in  the  employ  of  the  charity  hospital,  had  an 
tintf  sequel.  Daniel  O'C.  Murphy  is  another  Mississippi  vet- 
eran, who  has  been  living  in  New  Orleans  for  many  years.  During 
tin-  war  he  and  McDermott  were  camp  cronies,  but  they  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  thirty  years  and  did  not  know  that  they  were  so 
near  each  other  until  Mr.  Murphy  read  the  interview  in  the  Picayune. 
He  lost  no  time  in  calling  at  the  hospital  and  renewing  old  friend- 
ships. Mr.  Murphy's  memory  agreed  with  Mr.  McDermott's  with 
reference  to  the  killing  of  General  Lytle,  but,  knowing  memory  to 
be  sometimes  unreliable,  he  decided  to  write  to  Judge  S.  S.  Calhoon, 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  whom  Mr.  Murphy  has  the  greatest  confidence. 
Yesterday  he  received  a  reply,  and,  although  it  is  a  private  letter, 
Mr.  Murphy  is  willing  to  have  it  published: 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  November  2g,  1895. 

Mr.   DAN.   O'C.  MURPHY, 

1353  Magazine  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  : 

MY  DEAR  DAN: 

I  have  yours  of  the  2yth  instant,  and  cannot  express  to  you 
the  pleasure  I  felt  on  hearing  directly  from  an  old  friend  and  army 
comrade.  We  are  thinning  out  almost  daily,  and  I  feel  of  kin  to  the 
survivors  of  our  old  brigade. 

When  I  saw  the  statement  of  Barney  McDermott,  I  could  not  at 
first  recall  him,  but  I  now  remember  him  very  well  as  a  tall,  soldierly- 
looking  Irish  sergeant,  brave  in  action  and  attentive  to  all  his  duties 
in  camp  and  on  the  march. 

I  have  the  greatest  horror  of  entering  into  controversies  in  ref- 
ference  to  what  transpired  in  the  battles  of  the  war  in  \\  hich  I  was 
engaged.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  however,  that  Major 
West  is,  unintentionally  of  course,  incorrect  in  saying  that  General 
Lytle  was  killed  by  a  regiment  of  Deas'  Brigade.  I  think  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  he  fell  in  front  of  Pattpn  Anderson's  Brigade, 
and  I  think  in  front  of  the  Tenth  Mississippi  Regiment.  I  was  "  too 
busy"  when  he  was  killed  to  take  note  of  the  particular  regiments 
or  their  location  in  reference  to  the  body  of  General  Lytle.  You 
will  recall  that  we  supported  General  Deas'  Brigade.  You  will  re- 
call, also,  that  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  brigade,  we  passed 
through  it,  and  took  the  lead  in  front.  Just  about  the  time  we 
reached  the  ground-telegraph  wire  of  the  Federal  army  in  the 
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woods  and  passed  over  it,  the  horse  of  Colonel  Tucker,  of  the 
Forty-first  Mississippi  Regiment,  was  killed,  and  he  cut  the  harness 
which  attached  a  mule  to  a  Federal  battery,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  and  mounted  the  mule.  The  Forty-first  Mississippi 
Regiment  was  then  a  part  of  General  Patton  Anderson's  Brigade. 
Colonel  Tucker  was  soon  after  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general.  I 
am  sure  it  was  a  few  minutes  after  Colonel  Tucker  mounted  this 
mule  when  General  Lytle  was  killed,  and  while  we  were  charging 
the  enemy.  My  attention  was  called  by  some  one  to  his  body,  and 
I  remember  feeling  a  pang  of  regret  at  the  fall  of  so  gallant  an  offi- 
cer, although  an  enemy.  A  great  length  of  time  has  elapsed,  but  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing;  but 
of  course  I  lay  no  claim  to  an  infallible  memory  of  events,  particu- 
larly when  they  transpired  during  the  progress  of  a  great  battle, 
and  while  on  a  tiresome  charge,  with  all  the  attendant  excitement. 

I  think  Major  West  must  have  fallen  into  the  error  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  Deas'  Brigade  commenced  the  charge,  supported  by  us, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  when  General  Lytle  was  killed  we  had 
taken  the  lead  as  charging  brigade,  and  General  Deas'  Brigade  had 
become  our  support. 

I  observe  another  unintentional  oversight  in  Major  West's  state- 
ment.    In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Brigadier-General  Patton  An- 
derson commanded  his  own  brigade,   in   Hindman's  Division,  and 
did  not  command  General  Deas'  Brigade. 
Very  truly  yours, 

S.  S.  CALHOON. 


[From  the  Farmville  (Va  j  Journal  November  29,  1895.] 

RANDOLPH  GUARD. 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


fluster-Roll  of  the  Company  as  it  left  Farmville,  June  11,   1861. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Randolph 
Guard,  commanded  by  Captain  N.  Cobb,  Forty-fourth  Virginia 
Regiment.  The  company  was  mustered  into  service  at  Richmond, 
Va. ,  June  12,  1861,  and  numbered  seventy-three  men  rank  and  file. 
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Norvell  Cobb,  first  captain  of  company  from  June  11,  1861,  to 
i,  1862.  At  the  reorganization  promoted  major  Forty-fourth 
Virginia  Regiment,  and  then  afterwards,  in  1863,  made  colonel  of 
said  Forty-fourth  Virginia  Regiment.  Wounded  at  the  battle  of 
("li  mcellorsville,  and  died  since  the  war.  He  was  truly  a  good  man 
and  an  excellent  soldier. 

W.  P.  Walker,  second  captain.  Killed  in  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  The  Confederacy  never  had  a  better  soldier. 

H.  G.  Richardson,  third  and  last  captain.  Wounded  at  Games' 
Mill,  I.S62,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

W.  T.  Lee,  first  lieutenant.  A  good  soldier,  and  at  the  reor- 
ganization failed  to  be  re-elected;  died  since  the  war. 

Robert  L.  Brightwell,  second  lieutenant.  Accidently  killed  on 
the  retreat  from  Rich  Mountain  by  a  wagon  turning  over  on  him. 

T.  L.  Gibson,  third  lieutenant.  Failed  to  be  re-elected  at  the  re- 
organization in  May,  1862,  and  left  the  company. 

C.  L.  Carr,  second  lieutenant.  Elected  at  the  reorganization,  and 
afterwards  cashiered  for  violating  fifty-second  article  of  war. 

W.  H.  Wilkerson,  first  lieutenant.  Lost  his  right  leg  in  battle, 
at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  May  12,  1864,  and  never  missed  a  battle 
till  wounded;  was  truly  a  good  soldier. 

L.  Amos,  second  lieutenant.  Fought  gallantly  in  every  battle  in 
which  he  was  engaged;  was  all  the  Confederacy  could  ask  of  an  offi- 
cer; retired  February  28,  1865,  for  six  months,  on  account  of  bad 
health. 

H.  F.  Farrar,  first  sergeant.  Killed  in  battle  at  McDowell,  May, 
1862. 

R.  V.  Jenkins,  second  sergeant.     Served  to  end  of  war. 

H.  W.  K.  Davis,  third  sergeant  (one  of  the  Confederacy's  bravest 
boys).  Killed  in  battle  at  Port  Republic. 

John  J.  Cobb,  fourth  sergeant.  A  good  soldier,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  died  since  the  war. 

S.  Branch  Hunt,  first  corporal.  No  truer  or  better  man  belonged 
to  Jackson's  Corps.  His  health  failed  him  and  he  was  retired;  died 
since  the  war. 

R.  H.  Amos,  second  corporal.  Discharged  May,  1862,  on  ac- 
count of  defective  vision. 

A.  \V.  Cade,  third  corporal.     A  good  man — an  excellent  soldier. 

Robert  Harvey,  fourth  corporal.  No  truer  or  better  soldier  be- 
longed to  this  old  company. 
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Adams.  A.  B.  A  most  excellent  soldier;  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Republic,  and  served  to  end  of  war. 

Armistead,  Robert  H.  Wounded  at  McDowell,  Chancellorsville, 
and  at  Richmond. 

Allen,  Willie.     Died  in  hospital,  1862. 

Amos,  W.  S.     Discharged;  overage. 

Allen,  Wesley.  Put  in  a  substitute  in  1862,  and  afterwards  served 
through  the  war  in  the  Fourth  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Armistead,  W.  A.  Good  soldier;  wounded  in  the  leg  at  battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

Atkins,  A.  S.     A  substitute. 

Bell,  T.  P.     Detailed  on  government  work. 

Baker,  A.  V.  A  good  soldier;  never  wounded,  and  served  through 
the  war. 

Bennett,  A.  B.     Detailed  in  government  shop. 

Coleman,  J.  T.     Taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  prison,  1864. 

Cobb,  E.  H.  A  most  excellent  soldier  and  a  gallant  fighter;  was 
under  sixteen  years  old  when  he  joined  the  army. 

Cousins,  M.  C.  A  better  soldier  never  carried  a  musket;  was 
killed  at  Gettysburg. 

Cobb,  Henry.     Killed  October,  1862. 

Cox,  Henry  C.     Served  through  the  war. 

Deshazor,  A.  W.  No  better  soldier  than  our  brave  Abner.  Killed 
climbing  the  Federal  breastworks  at  Gettysburg. 

Ellett,  W.  P.  First  sergeant  for  a  short  while.  Sent  home  sick, 
and  never  returned  to  the  company. 

Evans,  James.  Transferred  from  a  Texas  regiment;  was  regi- 
mental flag-bearer,  and  was  a  brave  soldier;  accidently  shot  and 
killed  himself. 

Griggs,  E.  R.  A  good  soldier;  detailed  as  regimental  medical 
surgeon,  and  served  through  the  war. 

Grigg,  Norman.     Discharged  in  June,  1861. 

Garnett,  N.  C.     Deserted. 

Hayes,  John.    Died  in  hospital  at  Greenbrier  river,  August,  1861. 

Hollman,  C.  A.  A  good  soldier;  never  wounded;  served  through 
the  war. 

Hubbard,  Robert  H.  One  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army; 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Hubbard.  Thomas.  Died  in  the  hospital  at  Staunton  early  in  the 
war. 

Huddleston,  L.  B.  Wounded  at  Gettysburg;  a  good  soldier,  and 
served  through  the  war. 

Huddleston,  S.  H.      Lost   his  left  leg  in  battle  at  Petersburg  in 
1865. 
Hurt,  F.  O. 

Holman,  W.  A.  No  better  man  belonged  to  the  army;  never 
wounded. 

Kidd,  J.  S.     Served  through  the  war. 
Murdock,  J.  T.     Served  through  the  war,  and  died  since. 
Moore,  Thomas  A.     A  good  soldier,  and  served  through  the  war. 
Morton,  John  A.      Discharged;  overage. 
North,  C.  C.     A  good  soldier;  killed  at  battle  Port  Republic. 
North,  Thomas.     Wounded  at  battle  Port  Republic,  and  died  in 
prison  at  Fort  Delaware,  1864. 

Perkins,  Henry.      Killed  in  battle  at  the  Wilderness. 
Phaup,  John  J.     Discharged;  overage. 
Phaup,  W.  R.      Discharged;  ,over  age. 

Pollard,  P.  B.  A  gallant  soldier;  wounded  at  McDowell  and 
killed  at  Chancellorsville. 

Pollard,  John.      Discharged  June,  1861. 

Pollard,  William.     Discharged;  overage. 

Perkinson,  N.  C.      Discharged;  overage. 

Perkinson,  J.  R.     Discharged  early  in  the  war. 

Patton,  Henry.  Promoted  sergeant-major  Forty-fourth  Virginia 
Regiment;  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

Robertson,  W.  S.     Discharged;  over  age;  died  since  the  war. 
Randlett,  A.  J.     Served  through  the  war. 

Ransom,  John  J.  A  good  and  faithful  soldier;  served  through 
the  war. 

Tuggle,  Sam  T.     Discharged  1862. 

Taylor,  F.  W.  Died  in  hospital  at  Greenbrier  river,  with  typhoid 
fever,  1862. 

Simpson,  G.     Discharged  1862. 
Thackston,  Peter.     Left  company  October,  1862. 
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Winston,  Charles.     Detailed  on  government  works. 

Woodson,  B.  H.  A  faithful,  good  soldier,  but  slow;  served  dili- 
gently to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Wheeler,  V.  Died  in  hospital  at  Greenbrier  river,  September, 
1861. 

Womack,  John  W.  Detailed  as  teamster  in  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, Second  Brigade,  Early' s  Division,  and  served  to  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Wiley,  T.  W.     Served  to  end  of  war. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OF  THE 

ROCKBRIDGE  ARTILLERY,  C.  S.  ARMY, 

BY    A 

Member  of  the  Famous  Battery. 


Many  of  the  survivors  of  the  Rockbridge  Artillery  met  several 
years  ago  in  Lexington,  Va.,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  gather 
materials  for  a  brief  history  of  that  battery.  One  of  the  members 
has  set  down  such  facts  as  he  could  recall,  and  such  as  were  fur- 
nished him  by  others,  and  presents  them  in  the  following  paper. 
He  has  also  examined  such  of  the  original  pay-rolls  of  the  company 
as  have  been  preserved  and  are  stored  in  the  War  Department  in 
Washington,  and  has  used  these  so  far  as  he  could.  Many  of  these 
old  rolls  are  illegible,  and  some  are  entirely  missing.  The  writer 
was  not  serving  with  the  battery  after  about  the  i2th  of  May,  1862, 
but  was  frequently  near  it  afterwards,  and  ever  deeply  interested  in  its 
movements.  Whilst  he  cannot  give  as  many  details  in  regard  to  its 
men  and  their  marches  and  battles  after  his  connection  with  it 
ceased,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  add  a  brief  sketch  of  it,  based  on 
such  material  as  he  can  get  from  members  who  continued  with  it  till 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

Members  of  the  company  are  requested  to  supply  any  omissions, 
and  to  correct  any  errors  which  they  may  discern  in  the  following 
pages,  and  to  notify  Sergeant  David  E.  Moore,  of  Lexington,  Va., 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  above  referred  to. 

C.  D.  F. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  December, 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1861,  after  the  old  "  volunteer  companies" 
of  the  State  had  been  called  into  service  by  Governor  Letcher, 
many  of  the  yonng  men  of  Lexington  and  the  county  of  Rock- 
bridge,  in  answer  to  the  Governor's  call  for  more  troops,  determined 
to  organize  another  company.  They  selected  John  McCausland,  a 
graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  as  their  captain,  and  were 
sworn  into  service  on  the  2Qth  of  April,  1861.  About  this  time  Cap- 
tain McCausland  received  from  the  Governor  a  commission  as  colo- 
nel of  cavalry,  and  was  sent  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  served  with 
distinction,  and  became  a  brigadier-general. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused,  on  May  i,  1861,  the  new  com- 
pany of  artillery  chose  Rev.  William  N.  Pendleton,  D.  D.,  as  their 
captain.  Dr.  Pendleton  was  at  the  time  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Lexington,  and  was  well-known  in  the  State  as  prominent 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  also  to  have  graduated  in  1830  at 
West  Point,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  of  many  men  who 
were  already  prominent  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  armies  which 
were  then  organizing.  He  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  Generals 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  of  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Davis. 

Some  time  after  this  company  was  organized  another  company 
formed  near  Fairfield,  and  attached  to  the  Fifty-second  Virginia 
regiment  of  infantry,  under  Colonel  John  B.  Baldwin,  was  equipped 
as  an  artillery  company  under  Rev.  John  Miller,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  as  captain,  and  this  was  known  as  the  Second  Rockbridge 
Artillery,  and  did  good  service  in  the  war. 

The  material  of  which  the  First  Rockbridge  Artillery  was  com- 
posed, and  the  military  antecedents  and  ecclesiastical  prominence  of 
Captain  Pendleton,  created  great  enthusiasm  in  the  company,  and 
afterwards  brought  into  it  many  young  men  whose  engagements  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  other  seminaries  of  learning  in  the 
State  had  kept  them  from  enlisting  earlier  in  the  service.  The 
other  commissioned  officers,  whilst  not  at  that  time  well-known  out- 
side their  county,  were  there  known  to  be  educated  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  socially  and  personally,  and  all  of  them  afterwards  at- 
tained to  prominence  in  the  army. 

Captain  Pendleton  was  the  only  man,  excepting  Sergeant  Graham, 
in  the  company,  who  had  any  scientific  knowledge  of  military  mat- 
ters. His  course  at  West  Point  Academy,  and  his  subsequent  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  had  fitted  him  well  to  organize  this  company,  and 
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to  make  quickly  out  of  the  raw  material  in  it,  efficient  soldiers.  His 
patience,  energy,  and  kindness  were  in  constant  requisition  for  many 
months,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  reputation  gained  by  the 
Rockbridge  Artillery.  He  was  made  a  Colonel  of  Artillery  before 
the  company  had  seen  much  service  in  battle,  and  eventually  be- 
came a  General  in  command  of  the  artillery  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  His  subsequent  career  in  that  army,  and  his  connection 
with  the  military  family  of  our  great  commander,  General  Lee,  are 
well  known.  After  the  war  closed  he  returned  to  his  labors  as  a 
clergyman  in  Lexington,  and  died  a  few  years  ago,  lamented  by 
hosts  of  friends  and  honored  by  his  surviving  comrades-in-arms. 

His  successors  in  command  of  the  company,  McLaughlin,  Poague, 
and  Graham,  all  had  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  and  perhaps  no 
company  in  the  army  was  better  officered.  They  were  thorough  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  men  and  horses  in  camp  and  on  the 
march,  always  kind  and  considerate;  and,  in  battle,  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  heedless  of  personal  danger.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any 
of  the  men  who  served  under  them  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  preferring  any  one  of  them  above  the  others.  The  battery  did 
efficient  service  under  the  command  of  each  of  them. 

The  following  seems  to  have  been  the  first  company-roll;  at  least 
this  is  the  roll  showing  the  organization  as  of  3Oth  June,  1861. 

Captain,  W.  N.  Pendleton. 

First  Lieutenant,  John  Bowyer  Brockenbrough. 
Second  Lieutenant,  William  McLaughlin. 
Second  Lieutenant,  William  T.  Poague. 

First  Sergeant,  John  McD.  Alexander. 
Second  Sergeant,  James  Cole  Davis. 
Third  Sergeant,  Archibald  Graham,  Jr. 
Fourth  Sergeant,  James  L.  Paxton. 
Fifth  Sergeant,  Frank  Preston. 
Sixth  Sergeant,  Norborne  S.  Henry. 

First  Corporal,  William  M.  Brown. 
Second  Corporal,  William  L.  Strickler. 
Third  Corporal,  John  W.  Jordan,  Jr. 
Fourth  Corporal,  Samuel  C.  Smith. 
Fifth  Corporal,  John  F.  Tompkins. 
Sixth  Corporal,  John  B.  McCorkle. 
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Agner,   JuM-ph  S. 

Heard,  William  B. 

I)i-»<-ki'nl>rough,  Willoughby  N. 

Coffee,  Whitfield  A. 

Conner,  John 

Craig,  John  B. 

D.i\is,   Mark 

Dudley,  Ro.  M. 

Ford,  James  A. 

Gold,  John  M. 

Harris,  Alexander 

Hosteller,  George  W. 

Lepard,  James  N. 

Lewis,  Ro.  P. 

McCampbell,  David  A. 

McCluer,  John  G. 

Moore,  John  D. 

Morgan,  George  W. 

Phillips,  James  H. 

Raines,  Archibald  G. 

Silvey,  James  A. 

Smilh,  Joseph  S. 

Thompson,  John  A. 

Trevy,  Daniel  J. 

Wilson, 


Ayers,  Napoleon  B. 
Bane,  Samuel  R. 
Bumpus,  William  N.,  Jr. 
Conner,  James  A. 
Conner,  Ro.  P. 
Curran,  Daniel 
Doran,  John 
Ford,  Henry  F. 
Gibbs,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Gordon,  William  C. 
Harris,  Bolin 
Johnson,  William  F. 
Lewis,  Henry 

Leyburn,  John   (acling  surgeon.) 
McCampbell,  William  A. 
Montgomery,  William  G. 
Moore,  Samuel  R.,  Jr. 
O'Rourke,  Frank 
Rader,  Daniel  P. 
Rhodes,  Jacob  N. 
Smilh,  Adam 
Strickler,  James  A. 
Thompson,  Samuel  G. 
Wallace,  John 
Samuel  A. 


All  the  men  and  officers,  except  the  captain,  were  enlisted  in 
Lexington  by  Captain  McCausland,  on  April  29,  1861,  excepting, 
also,  William  M.  Brown,  who  seems  to  have  enlisted  at  Harper's 
Ferry  on  22d  May. 

The  company  remained  in  Lexington  about  ten  days,  drilling 
assiduously  with  muskets,  or  with  ihe  field-guns  belonging  lo  ihe 
Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Some  of  the  survivors  may  recall  amusing  incidents  of  those  early 
days — such  as  Hosteller's  bringing  down  his  musket,  at  ihe  com- 
mand "order  arms,"  on  ihe  loes  of  Hide  Henry  Ford,  and  ihe 
lalter's  unsoldierly  and  profane  exclamation,  which  shocked  his 
comrades,  ihe  more  as  iheir  caplain  was  a  clergyman.  The  caplain 
had  a  sense  of  ihe  ludicrous,  as  well  as  conviclions  in  regard  lo  pro- 
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priety  in  ranks,  so  that  Ford  escaped  punishment,  except  what  Hos- 
tetter's  musket  had  inflicted. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  David  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  joined  the  battery  ;  on 
the  3d,  Lawson  W.  Johnson  ;  on  the  5th,  Richard  G.  Davis  ;  on 
6th,  Samuel  B.  Anderson,  Ferdinand  Hetterich,  Thomas  Martin, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Tharp  ;  on  7th,  John  R.  Beard  ;  and  on  the  nth, 
George  W.  Conner. 

On  the  nth  of  May  the  company  was  on  the  march  to  Staunton, 
and  on  that  day  William  G.  Crosen  joined  it  at  Steel's  Tavern. 
The  same  day  it  was  mustered  into  the  Confederate  States  service  at 
Staunton,  Va. ,  by  Major  M.  G.  Harman. 

The  first  members  of  the  company  may  remember,  and  be  able  to 
tell,  the  route  taken  from  Staunton.  I  can  find  only  this  authenti- 
cated account  of  their  movements  from  Staunton  till  they  were  again 
mustered  at  Camp  Stevens,  north  of  Martinsburg,  Va.  From 
Staunton,  the  place  of  the  last  mustering,  the  company  travelled 
mainly  by  the  railroad,  some  230  miles.  It  has  since  marched  many 
miles  as  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  Their  route  was 
probably  this:  By  railroads — From  Staunton  by  what  was  then  the 
Virginia  Central,  to  Gordonsville;  thence  by  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria, to  Manassas  Junction;  thence  by  the  Manassas  Gap  road  to 
Strasburg,  in  the  northern  edge  of  Shenandoah  county;  thence,  leav- 
ing the  railroad,  by  the  Valley  pike  to  Winchester,  Va. ;  thence  by 
railroad  again  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  spent  in  and  about  Harper's  Ferry,  June  i5th  it  marched 
back  towards  Winchester,  but  turned  off  to  Bunker  Hill,  where  the 
army  was  reorganized,  and  was  assigned  to  the  First  Brigade,  Gene- 
ral T.  J.  Jackson's,  and  returned  to  Winchester;  thence  down  the 
Valley  pike,  northward  till  they  reached  Camp  Stevens,  a  beautiful 
camp  in  the  corner  of  an  oak  forest,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Valley 
pike,  which  extended  from  Staunton,  Va.,  to  the  Potomac  river 
opposite  Williamsport,  Md.  This  camp  was  about  four  miles  north 
of  Martinsburg,  and  was  reached  2ist  June. 

Whilst  the  battery  was  at  Harper's  Ferry,  one  section  of  it,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Pendleton  and  Lieutenant  McLaughlin,  was  sent 
to  the  Potomac,  opposite  Williamsport,  Md.,  where  the  Federals 
were  expected  to  cross  the  river.  This  section  after  a  few  days  re- 
turned to  Harper's  Ferry  and  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  company. 

During  the  time  from  the  mustering  at  Staunton  (say  nth  May) 
to  that  of  the  mustering  at  Camp  Stevens,  the  following  members 
joined  the  company  :  May  i5th,  John  Livingston  Massie;  on  iyth, 
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I  rancis  K.  N»-IM>II;  tlu  22tl,  William  M.  Brown;  27th,  Daniel  Hlain: 
and  on  #1  June,  William  K.  Singleton,  all  of  whom  joined  it  at  Mar 
per's  Ferry.  On  the  I4th  June,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  John  M.  (ionl; 
on  the  1 5th,  Michael  J.  Kmmet;  on  ijth,  Nicholas  H.  Lewis,  and 
igth,  Dudley  S.  Pendleton  joined  the  company.  On  the  2ist  Jmu •. 
on  the  march  between  Winchester  and  Martinslmrg,  C.  I).  Fish- 
burne,  and  on  the  27th,  David  R.  Barton  and  Lyt.  S.  Macon,  after 
it  arrived  at  Tamp  Stevens,  where,  also,  on  the  28th  June,  K.  Holmes 
Boyd  joined  it. 

The  "history"  of  the  company,  recorded  on  the  muster-roll, 
which  was  made  out  as  of  June  30,  1861,  has  the  following  which 
may  be  of  interest:  "  The  plain  grey  cloth  uniforms  and  outfit  of 
blankets,  knapsacks,  cooking  utensils,  &c.,  furnished  mainly  by 
Rockbridge  county,  have  been  as  well  preserved  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  uniform  is,  however,  in  many  cases,  considerably 
worn." 

"Discipline  and  drill  both  excellent.  Public  property  in  posses- 
sion of  the  company  consists  of  three  six-pounder  brass  field  pieces, 
and  one  twelve-pounder  brass  Howitzer,  with  equipments  and  ammu- 
nition; four  wagons,  prepared  as  caisons,  with  horses  and  harness 
for  same  (of  which  two  teams  are  '  impressed '  ),  one  forge,  in  parts, 
and  three  wagons  and  teams  for  forage,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
and  ten  other  horses.  In  moral  and  material  condition  the  company- 
is  exemplary." 

The  "plain  grey  cloth  uniforms"  were  made  up  by  the  ladies  of 
Lexington,  who  used  to  assemble  for  this  work  in  the  old  Masonic 
Hall,  where,  no  doubt,  many  maidens  took  their  first  lessons  in  con- 
structing men's  garments. 

The  old  fellows  who  read  this  may  observe  what  is  said  about  the 
caissons,  and  remember  that  there  were  bought  or  "  impressed  "  at 
Winchester,  the  running  parts  of  four  farm-wagons,  and  on  these 
were  put  some  rough  boxes  (or  caissons),  made  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  our  captain  by  carpenters  of  that  town.  The  tops  were 
covered  with  tin  and  the  boxes  were  painted,  but  altogether,  whilst 
they  served  a  good  purpose  for  carrying  ammunition  dry,  they  must 
have  been,  to  the  experienced  eyes  of  army  officers,  a  ludicrous  sub- 
stitute for  the  neat,  compact  caissons  with  which  "Uncle  Sam" 
usually  supplied  his  own  artillery,  and  with  which  he  afterwards,  for 
so  many  years,  kept  our  battery  supplied.  The  height  of  the  boxes 
on  the  hind  axles  was  a  serious  objection  to  them.  A  man  of  ordi- 
nary stature  could  not,  from  the  ground,  get  out  the  ammunition, 
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but  had  to  climb  up  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  boxes  in  order  to  get 
at  their  contents.  In  time  of  battle  this  inconvenience  was  empha- 
sized in  the  mind  of  the  caisson  corporal,  who  "felt"  that  it  was 
more  dangerous  to  be  perched  up  so  high  than  to  be  standing  on  the 
ground  with  the  whole  box  in  front  of  him.  The  increase  in  the 
danger  of  the  lofty  position  may  not  have  been  real,  but  imaginary 
dangers  oftentimes  give  as  much  discomfort  as  real  ones. 

The  three  six-pounder  brass  field-pieces  consisted  of  one  six- 
pounder  of  the  weight  used  in  the  old  army  (sent  from  Richmond) 
and  two  pieces,  similar  in  calibre,  but  much  lighter  guns,  being  two 
of  the  guns  which  were  furnished  by  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the 
use  of  the  cadets  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Their  efficiency 
within  a  certain  range  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  regulation 
six-pounder  used  at  that  time  and  before  the  war  by  the  United 
States  army,  but  on  account  of  their  lightness  the  "recoil"  was 
very  great,  and  the  labor  of  the  men  at  the  piece  was  increased. 

We  were  at  Camp  Stevens  about  ten  days.  The  weather  was  dry 
and  warm.  The  men  had  no  tents.  The  officers  had  some  small 
tent-flies,  which  were  stretched  across  poles  and  made  a  sort  of  shel- 
ter. We  did  no  end,  as  it  seemed  to  us  then,  of  drilling.  First  at 
the  guns  an  hour,  beginning  about  sun-rise.  Then  came  breakfast, 
for  which  we  had  some  appetite.  About  10  o'clock  came  two  hours' 
of  battery  drill,  in  which  we  were  forbidden  to  take  short  cuts  across 
the  field  in  order  to  fall  in  with  our  detachment  at  the  point  where 
we  supposed  it  would  soon  be.  No  hypothenuses  were  allowed  to 
be  described  by  the  men  on  foot,  while  the  mounted  officers  and 
horses  were  describing  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  After 
our  dinners  we  had  scant  time  in  which  to  have  siestas,  for  we  were 
again  called  on  to  drill  with  the  horses,  or  at  the  guns,  and  earn 
more  appetite  for  supper  and  for  sleep.  These  ten  days  were  days 
of  work  which  was  very  hard  to  many  of  us,  but  on  the  whole  there 
was  little  to  fret  about  and  nothing  to  regret  now.  The  greatest  dis- 
comfort grew  out  of  our  inexperience  as  cooks,  and  our  fear  of  get- 
ting bugs  in  our  ears!  We  had  the  best  flour  the  Valley  afforded, 
good  beef  and  some  vegetables,  plenty  of  good  coffee,  too,  and  sugar. 

The  pay  of  the  men  was  only  $13  per  month,  but  the  money  was 
sufficient  to  supply  us  with  extra  rations  when  we  wanted  a  variety, 
as  our  money  had  not  depreciated — taking  gold  as  a  standard — and 
we  could  buy  eggs  at  about  "nine  pence"  (i2l/z  cents)  per  dozen, 
and  butter  at  not  much  higher  price  per  pound,  and  milk  and  butter- 
milk were  also  cheap. 
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When  we  u.ic  obliged  to  make  bread  lor  ourselves  there  was  in- 
convenience in  getting  good  water  at  that  ramp.  The  only  spring 
u.is  f.ir  off  and  not  good,  but,  had  the  water  been  abundant  and  of 
the  be.st  quality,  \\e  could  make  very  poor  bread  with  it.  At  nearly 
every  "  nu-.ss."  some  inventive  fellow  would  devise  some  way  of  his 
oun  for  mixing  his  ingredients  (flour,  water,  salt,  and  soda),  but  the 
result  of  each  experiment  seemed  to  be  identical.  The  men  like 
mountains  groaned,  the  result  was  always  a  ridiculous  mass,  which, 
when  baked,  resulted  in  what  was  familiarly  known  then  and  long 
afterwards  as  a  "flap-jack."  At  each  camp  we  left  nailed  to  trees, 
or  laid  up  among  the  boughs,  some  specimens  of  our  bread,  hoping 
that  "our  friends,  the  enemy,"  might  come  along  hungry  and  eat, 
and  die  of  indigestion  to  save  us  the  pain  of  killing  them.  Before 
many  weeks  we  got  over  our  dread  of  the  ear-bugs,  and  discarded 
our  bunches  of  cotton  with  which  we  at  first  stopped  our  ears  at  bed- 
time. 

At  this  camp  we  were  brought  nearer  than  we  had  been  to  the 
enemy,  except  when  the  battery  was  at  Harper's  Ferry.  We  had 
the  First  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart,  not  far  off  in  our  front,  guarding  the  fords  of  the  Potomac 
and  watching  the  enemy  under  General  Patterson;  and  we  had  fre- 
quent communication  with  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  companies  which 
were  in  this  regiment. 

We  had  now  and  then  alarms  sounded  in  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing "devotions,"  conducted  by  our  clerical  captain.  Many  a  fellow 
went  from  prayers  to  his  leafy  bed  with  a  vague  uncertainty  whether 
or  not  he  would  wake  up  a  dead  man,  like  the  Assyrians  of  old. 

At  last,  on  July  2,  1861  (Tuesday),  the  alarm  was  materialized, 
so  to  speak,  and  we  were  ordered  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  to- 
wards the  enemy.  The  cavalry  reported  Patterson  on  the  south  of 
the  Potomac,  and  moving  southward  towards  us,  and  not  so  far  off 
as  we  wished  him  to  be.  Our  baggage-wagons  were  sent  to  the 
rear,  and  we  were  supposed  to  have  three  days'  rations  in  our  haver- 
sacks. The  infantry  had  defiled  from  their  camps,  and  taken  up 
their  line  of  march  northward  several  hours  before  the  order  was 
given  for  us  to  set  out.  We  followed  the  pike  about  two  miles 
when  we  were  halted,  and  the  heavy  six-pounder  brass  gun  was 
ordered  forward.  The  rest  waited  more  or  less  impatiently,  on  rising 
ground,  in  full  hearing  of  brisk  skirmishing  with  small  arms  in  front 
of  us,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  combatants.  No  one  person  could  de- 
scribe the  sensations  of  either  those  who  were  chosen  to  go,  or  of 
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those  who  were  bidden  to  wait  for  further  orders.  The  captain  ac- 
companied the  detachment  which  went  to  the  front.  The  firing  in 
our  front  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  to  us  as  our  boys  got  out  of 
sight  beyond  a  piece  of  woods,  and  we  waited  in  breathless  uncer- 
tainty to  learn  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Pretty  soon  the  musketry- 
firing  indicated  to  us  inexperienced  soldiers  that  a  fierce  conflict  was 
going  on  between  the  infantry  forces  of  the  two  armies;  and  presently 
the  artillery  was  heard.  We  could  conjecture  only  that  it  was  our 
gun,  and  we  exulted  in  the  hope  that  our  boys  would  get  glory,  but 
I  suspect  that  the  uppermost  hope  with  most  of  us  was  that  they 
would  not  be  hurt.  Our  hopes  were  realized,  as  the  gun  did  good 
service  and  none  of  the  men  who  served  it  were  hurt.  It  turned  out 
that  only  one  regiment  (the  Fifth,  Colonel  Harpers,  i  lost  any  men, 
and  that  regiment  and  part  of  another  were  all  of  Jackson's  brigade 
who  were  engaged  that  day,  besides  the  one  detachment  of  our 
company. 

On  the  return  of  this  detachment  to  the  company,  the  boys  re- 
ported that  our  captain  mixed  his  commands  and  his  prayers  some- 
what thus:  "  Aim  low,  corporal,  and  the  Lord  have  meYcy  on  their 
souls. ' ' 

This  was  the  battle  or  skirmish  of  "  Hainesville,"  or  "Falling 
Waters,"  on  the  east  side  of  the  horse-shoe  made  by  the  Potomac 
river,  the  toe  of  the  shoe  being  at  Williamsport.  Company  E  of 
Stuart's  cavalry  captured  at  this  skirmish  about  forty  prisoners,  and 
lost  one  man,  Zack  Johnson,  mortally  wounded. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  battery,  it  ought  to  have  been  men- 
tioned that  soon  after  the  i8th  June,  the  First  brigade  in  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah  was  formed  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  that 
Brigadier-General  Jackson  was  placed  in  command  of  it.  The  first 
regiments  composing  it  were  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Virginia  infantry,  and  afterwards  the  Thirty-third,  and  the 
Rockbridge  Artillery  was  a  part  of  that  brigade.  At  this  time  one 
battery  was  usually  assigned  as  a  part  of  each  brigade. 

The  detachment,  with  the  heavy  six-pounder,  rejoined  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  we  fell  back  before  the  advancing  enemy,  occa- 
sionally leaving  the  turnpike  and  taking  a  position  as  if  awaiting  an 
attack.  These  movements  were  probably  designed  to  retard  Gen- 
eral Patterson's  advance — at  any  rate  his  advance  was  slow  and 
cautious.  The  rest  of  the  brigade  and  cavarly  fell  back  in  like  man- 
ner, the  cavalry  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
Federals  till  we  passed  Martinsburg  some  two  or  three  miles,  when 
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we  went  into  camp  for  tin-  night  near  a  large  spring,  and  around  our 
camp  tires  discussed  the  events  of  the  day.  The  next  day,  the  .vl 
of  July,  we  It'll  bark  several  miles  southward  to  Darkesville,  where 
we  first  saw,  many  of  us,  our  general-in-chief,  Joseph  K.  Johnston, 
the  gamest-looking  soldier  we  had  ever  seen.  If  we  had  had  more 
experience  than  we  then  had  in  the  ways  of  Confederate  soldiers,  we 
would  have  made  the  welkin  ring  with  shouts  at  seeing  this  typical 
soldier  who  "witched  us"  all  with  his  "noble  horsemanship." 

This  "  Darkesville"  was  not  a  village — only  a  farm-house  near  a 
fine  spring.  In  front  of  the  house,  on  the  east  side  of  the  turnpike, 
wretched  a  beautiful  meadow,  and  in  this  meadow  we  encamped. 
The  infantry  was  cast  and  west  of  us,  and  their  camp-fires  were 
beautiful  at  night.  The  weather  was  ciear,  and  besides  the  light  of 
all  the  visible  stars,  we  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  comets 
which  had  appeared  for  many  years.  It  appeared  about  midnight 
to  be  just  above  us,  and  many  hearts  were  half-way  cheered  by  inter- 
pretations which  were  put  on  its  appearance.  The  tail  extended 
northward,  or  southward,  I  don't  remember  which,  but  it  meant 
that  we  were  to  be  victorious  in  the  battle  which  we  then  thought 
was  imminent.  For  four  days  we  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
and  awaited  the  enemy's  attack,  which  never  came.  We  one  day- 
were  marched  to  a  quartermaster's  wagon  and  were  provided  with 
strips  of  white  cotton  cloth,  to  be  tied  around  the  arms  of  the  men 
to  distinguish  us  from  the  Federals,  for  at  that  time  many  of  the 
uniforms  worn  by  our  men  were  of  the  same  color  with  that  worn  by 
the  enemy.  We  had  not  worn  out  the  old  garments  used  by  the 
volunteer  militia,  many  of  which  were  of  dark  blue.  The  Confede- 
rate Government  had  probably  adopted  the  grey  as  the  proper  color 
for  our  troops,  but  it  had  not  furnished  the  material  for  our  use. 

At  this  camp,  too,  Captain  Pendleton  and  the  lieutenants  drilled 
the  men,  or  the  gunners,  in  estimating  distances.  We  knew  the 
point  blank  ranges  of  our  guns,  but  we  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
practice  with  them,  and  would  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  firing 
them.  The  success  of  our  corporals  in  aiming  the  guns  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  first  action  (First  Manassas)  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged, was  probably  due  to  some  extent  to  the  lessons  learned  by  us 
there. 

After  three  or  four  days  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  towards 
Winchester  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  was  a  hot,  dry  march  over 
that  macadamized  road,  and  never  was  a  fine  country  so  devoid  of 
water  as  that  part  of  the  Valley.  There  was  an  occasional  fine 
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spring,  but  they  were  rare,  and  very  few  streams  crossed  the  pike. 
Canteens,  which  were  in  camp  voted  a  nuisance,  were  in  demand  on 
that  march. 

Whilst  at  Darkesville  on  3d  July,  William  Hughes  joined  the  com- 
pany, also  Beverley  R.  Jones;  and  on  the  5th,  William  G.  William- 
son joined  us;  and  on  the  6th,  Robert  B.  McKim,  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Baltimore. 

We  went  into  camp  in  the  woods  several  miles  north  of  Winches- 
ter, east  of  the  Valley  pike,  and  the  camp  was  named  Camp  John- 
ston. Here,  on  the  yth,  we  were  joined  by  Joseph  Packard,  and  on 
the  gth  by  James  P.  Smith. 

In  a  few  days,  about  the  i3th  July,  we  marched  to  Winchester, 
and  encamped  northeast  of  the  town,  our  battery  in  an  apple  orchard 
and  the  rest  of  our  brigade  near.  Here,  on  the  i4th,  there  joined 
us  Richard  C.  M.  Page;  on  the  i5th,  John  J.  Williams;  on  the  i6th, 
James  Gregory  Clark;  on  the  iyth,  James  M.  Garnett,  and  George 
R.  Bedinger,  transferred  from  Second  Virginia  infantry,  which  he 
had  joined  the  i5th  of  May  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

We  had  now  several  young  men  from  Winchester  in  the  battery, 
and  this  fact  led  to  the  forming  of  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  good  citizens  of  that  delightful  old  town. 

When  the  order  came  about  the  iyth  of  July  to  prepare  rations 
for  three  days,  we  went  to  work  compounding  our  "flap-jacks," 
but  many  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  our  flour  baked  in  the 
town,  or  to  get  baker's  bread  in  exchange  for  flour,  so  that  we  were 
relieved  of  a  great  burden. 

MARCH  TO  MANASSAS. 

On  the  1 8th,  about  noon,  we  got  orders  to  march,  and  to  our 
amazement  and  to  the  consternation  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Win- 
chester, we  marched  southward  through  a  part  of  the  town,  and 
then  took  a  road  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Millwood,  on  the  road 
toward  Ashby's  gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  How  distinctly  some  of 
us  remember  that  after  marching  several  miles  from  Winchester  we 
were  halted  in  the  road,  and  heard  an  officer,  who  had  been  sent 
there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  General  Johnston's  order,  read  it 
in  a  loud  voice,  which  order  has  been  given  by  some  of  the  his- 
torians of  the  times  as  follows:  "  Our  gallant  army,  under  General 
Beauregard,  has  been  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers; the  commanding-general  hopes  that  his  troops  will  step  out 
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like  men  .ind  make  .1  forced  inarch  to  save  our  country."  This  was 
certainly  tin  substance  of  it,  and  we  responded  with  a  cheer  and 
with  quickening  footsteps. 

We  forded  the  Slu-nandoah  that  night  at  Berry's  Ferry,  and 
reached  tin-  eastern  side  of  tin-  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  at  a  small 
place  called  Paris,  about  2  or  3  o'clock  next  morning.  Here  the 
company  rested  till  sun  rise,  then  inarched  a  tew  miles  down  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  to  a  good,  old-fashioned  country  place 
occupied  by  a  maiden  lady.  She,  and  her  neighbors  who  lived 
further  from  the  road  than  she  did,  and  who  had  come  over  to  cheer, 
or  to  see,  the  soldiers  as  they  passed,  prepared  abundant  supplies  of 
food.  It  was  of  a  sort  known  as  "chicken-fixings"  at  first,  but  as 
the  day  wore  on  and  the  soldiers,  not  of  our  battery  alone,  but  from 
the  rest  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  kept  falling  in  to  get  a  taste 
of  the  savory  edibles,  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  these  good  people 
is  said  to  have  become  nearly  exhausted.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
one  of  the  boys  in  grey  had  been  compelled  by  hunger  to  ask  for 
rations  so  far  during  his  army  life,  but  they  all  quickly  learned  that 
safe  rule  for  a  soldier — never  to  omit  to  eat  when  you  get  a  chance, 
especially  if  you  can  get  something  better  than  you  have  in  your 
haversack. 

Our  company  rested  that  day  under  the  trees  in  a  pretty  yard,  or 
strolled  about  the  neighborhood  till  about  dusk,  when  it  again  set 
out  on  the  march,  allowed,  however,  to  ride  on  the  caissons  when 
weary  of  'walking.  We  marched  all  night,  with  the  exception  of  an 
hour  or  two  after  midnight  in  a  little  village  called  The  Plains,  where 
we  halted,  without  unharnessing  the  teams,  however,  and  rested  on 
porches  or  at  the  roadside  for  an  hour.  We  halted  next  morning 
somewhere  to  water  and  feed  the  horses,  and  kept  on  with  our  weary, 
hot  march  all  day,  arriving  at  Manassas  Junction  about  4  or  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  2oth.  We  were  hot  and  dusty 
and  thirsty,  and  found  the  few  wells  of  water  at  the  place  guarded 
by  sentinels,  who  refused  at  first  to  let  us  get  any  water  to  drink. 
After  a  hot  and  unrefreshing  halt  in  the  sunshine  for  several  hours, 
during  which  our  captain  was  seeking  some  orders  as  to  our  future 
movements,  we  set  out  across  what  had  been  fields,  northward,  and 
about  dusk  arrived  at  the  south  bank  of  Bull  Run  west,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  railroad  and  just  above  Mitchell's  ford.  Here  we 
went  into  camp,  and  the  captain  was  so  considerate  as  to  omit  the 
evening  roll-call  and  prayers,  and  to  let  us  sleep  just  as  we  were  and 
where  we  had  fallen.  No  sounder  sleeping  was  ever  done  than  we 
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did  that  night.  It  is  recalled  now  by  some  of  us  who  have  grown 
older  and  more  sleepless,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  refresh- 
ing nights  ever  spent  in  the  army  or  out  of  it.  We  did  not  take 
time  to  consider  who  had  invented  sleep  or  to  thank  the  inventor, 
but  we  slept  without  any  consciousness  that  we  did  it. 

"  If  ignorance  be  indeed  a  bliss. 
As  some  wise  poet  says  it  is, 
Sure  no  ignorance  equals  this, 
To  sleep  and  not  to  know  it." 

The  first  sound  that  greeted  us  next  morning  (Sunday,  2ist  July,) 
about  daybreak,  was  the  booming  of  a  heavy  gun  fired  from  some 
point  north  of  Bull  Run  towards  Centreville  by  the.  Federals,  with 
no  such  harmless  purpose,  however,  as  of  waking  us  to  breakfast, 
for  the  shells  sent  out  of  "  Long  Tom  "  seemed  to  be  aimed  with  a 
more  deadly  purpose.  They  were  bad  on  our  appetites.  None  of 
us  had  ever  heard  anything  so  loud  except  thunder,  and  we  had  got 
used  to  that.  The  shells  had  a  horrible,  uncanny  way  of  passing 
through  the  air,  so  that  a  fellow  could  not  guess  whether  it  was  half 
a  mile  above  him  or  near  enough  to  cut  off  his  ears.  He  generally 
estimated  that  his  ears  were  the  target,  and  gesticulated  with  his 
head  accordingly.  That  morning,  however,  the  disagreeable  per- 
formance of  Long  Tom  did  not  last  long.  We  got  our  breakfast 
and  limbered  up  ready  to  march  and  awaited  orders.  Some  of  us 
went  to  a  high  hill  in  our  rear,  from  which  Centreville  could  be  seen, 
in  order  to  see  what  was  going  on  over  there.  The  Federals,  seeing 
the  crowd,  turned  their  big  gun  on  us,  and  we  speedily  rejoined  the 
guns  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  curiosity  allayed  if  not  satisfied.  One  of 
the  enemy's  shells  having  fallen  very  near  our  battery  as  it  stood  in 
column  ready  to  march,  the  captain  moved  us  about  a  mile  south- 
ward out  of  the  range,  and  we  halted  on  the  side  of  a  well-trodden 
road  nearly  parallel  with  Bull  Run,  and  there  awaited  orders.  We 
had  not  been  there  long  when  General  Johnston  and  staff  and 
couriers  passed  along  the  road  going  westward.  Seeing  our  bat- 
tery, he  stopped  and  asked  whose  it  was,  and  what  it  was  doing 
there,  seemed  to  be  implied.  The  captain,  or  nearest  officer,  an- 
swered his  questions;  whereupon  we  were  ordered  to  mount,  and 
we  set  out  on  a  trot,  following  the  General,  who  said  he  would  send 
back  orders  as  to  the  position  we  should  take.  The  men  all  mounted 
the  carriages  and  we  went  at  a  trot,  following  this  road  westward 
several  miles,  and  for  the  most  part  through  timber.  Finally,  as  we 
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in  t<>  grt  into  open  land,  we  met  men  wounded,  who  were  falling 
back  from  the  direction  of  the  place  where  we  had  heard  tiring  for 
several  hours,  but  we  could  get  very  little  information  from  them 
aliout  the  fight,  as  we  had  to  ask  our  questions  "on  the  trot,"  and 
could  not  wait  for  the  reply. 

THE  FIRST   BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS,  JULY  2IST. 

At  last  we  were  halted  a  few  minutes  on  the  hill  near  what  we 
heard  was  the  "  Lewis  House."  Here  we  were  introduced  to  some 
of  the  horrors  of  war.  Men  were  carried  back  to  field-hospitals 
and  to  this  "Lewis  House,"  which  had  been  converted  into  a  hospital; 
and  here  we  met  a  part  of  the  Staunton  Artillery,  Captain  Imbo- 
den's,  which  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  had  been 
roughly  handled,  and  which  took  up  a  new  position  soon  afterwards 
near  that  which  we  presently  occupied. 

We  heard  from  acquaintances  in  that  company  some  of  the  damage 
which  it  had  sustained,  but  before  we  had  time  to  get  all  the  news 
we  were  ordered  forward.  We  left  the  road  which  we  had  been  fol- 
lowing and  went  by  a  "blind  road,"  turning  to  the  left  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  direction  in  which  we  had  just  been  marching. 
We  went  down  a  short  hill  and  up  another,  probably  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  all,  partly  through  pine  thickets,  and  came  to  the  summit  of 
a  ridge  whose  general  direction  was  parallel  with  Hull  run,  and  from 
which  could  be  seen  what  that  day  became  famous  as  the  "  Henry 
House,"  lying  southward  in  open  land,  surrounded  by  an  orchard. 
As  we  went  up  the  hill  to  this  ridge  we  passed  a  group  of  young 
men  from  the  "Liberty  Hall  Volunteers,"  students  of  Washington 
College,  who  were  carrying  off  the  field  a  comrade,  or  comrades, 
who  had  been  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  shell  which  had  fallen 
among  them  while  lying  in  position  with  the  Fourth  regiment,  await- 
ing orders  to  advance.  Near  the  summit  of  this  ridge  we  turned  to 
the  right  through  a  gap  in  the  fence,  and  followed  the  ridge,  passing 
along  not  far  from  the  crest  of  it.  The  infantry  of  our  brigade  was 
lying  down  in  ranks  to  our  right,  and  we  passed  on  between  their 
ranks  and  the  crest  of  this  ridge.  Some  artillery  was  already  in 
position  and  firing  from  this  ridge  towards  the  "Henry  House."  Our 
guns  were  at  once  unlimbered,  and  we  took  position  in  line  with  the 
other  guns  and  commenced  firing. 

My  impression  is  that  one  of  our  guns  on  the  left  was  separated 
from  the  next  two  guns  by  guns  of  other  batteries  which  were  there 
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before  us;  that  two  of  our  guns,  the  heavy  six -pounder  and  the 
Howitzer  were  together,  and  that  at  an  interval  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred yards,  our  fourth  gun,  under  Sergeant  Davis,  was  put  into 
position  on  the  extreme  right  of  all  the  artillery. 

The  men  and  officers  of  the  infantry  were  lying  down  in  lines  in 
rear  of  us,  in  speaking  distance  from  us — at  least,  that  was  the  posi- 
tion of  most  of  them.  Some  of  the  officers  were  sitting  on  stumps, 
or  standing  up  by  way  of  giving  encouragement  to  their  men,  per- 
haps. General  Jackson  was  riding  along  the  space  in  rear  of  the 
guns,  back  and  forth,  and  when  we  got  there  his  horse  (a  small  bay) 
had  been  shot  in  the  hip  and  was  limping  somewhat,  and  the  Gen- 
eral himself  had  been  wounded  in  his  finger  and  was  holding  up  his 
hand,  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief.  He  occupied  this  position  whilst 
our  battery  was  engaged,  occasionally  exchanging  remarks  with  our 
captain,  or  with  his  field  officers. 

The  newspaper  correspondents  pleased  the  devout  people  of  the 
Confederacy  by  stating  that  during  this  time,  preceding  the  splendid 
charge  oi  his  infantry,  he  was  riding  along  in  front  of  them  with  his 
hand  raised  in  prayer.  That  he  prayed  during  that  time,  no  one 
who  knew  him  would  deny,  but  that  his  hand  was  held  up  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  relieve  his  pain  and  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
blood,  was  the  belief  of  most  of  us  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and 
saw  him  as  often  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  was  not  a  man  who  would  make  a  parade  of  his  religious 
exercises,  even  in  such  circumstances  as  these. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  allude  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  General  Jackson  first  got  the  soubriquet  of  "  Stonewall,"  a 
term  which  was  also  applied  to  the  brigade  which  he  here  com- 
manded. General  D.  H.  Hill,  a  brother-in-law  of  General  Jackson, 
and  a  man  well-informed  in  the  history  of  the  war,  wrote  at  some 
time  an  article  which  has  been  recently  (in  the  February,  1894,  num- 
ber of  the  Century  Magazine)  published,  and  which  purports  to  give 
the  real  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  especially  his  private  life.  In  this  he 
summarily  dismisses  as  untrue  many  stories  which  have  been  for 
years  repeated  and  believed  in  regard  to  this  unique  soldier.  He 
thus  dismisses  the  fact  that  General  Bee  ever  said  anything  about  a 
"stonewall"  in  connection  with  General  Jackson.  He  gives  no 
satisfactory  reason  for  discarding  the  story,  except  that  Jackson 
"was  ever  in  motion,  swooping  like  an  eagle  on  his  prey."  In 
this  he  does  injustice  to  the  great  soldier,  who  knew  when  to  wait  as 
well  as  when  to  strike.  He  certainly  remained  several  hours  during 
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this  battle  inactive  and  waiting,  as  many  hundreds  of  his  old  brigade 
still  living  ran  t< ->tilv.  The  whole  rivili/ed  world,  so  far  as  it  could 
n-. id  the  English  language,  knew  the  story  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  in  one  form  or  another.  Publicity  was  given  to  it,  no 
doubt,  by  the  newspapers  published  in  Richmond,  Va.  Having 
recently  heard,  incidentally,  from  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Preston,  a 
gentleman  who  lives  near  Charlottesville,  Va. ,  that  he  was  with  Gen- 
eral Bee  for  a  while  at  this  battle,  when  Bee  was  rallying  some  of  his 
troops,  the  writer  asked  him  about  this  incident,  and  called  attention 
to  what  was  said  in  this  article  of  General  Hill's,  and  asked  that  he 
would  give,  in  writing,  a  statement  of  what  occurred.  Colonel  Pres- 
ton was  a  relative  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  was  at  the 
time  a  member  of  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  writes  on 
the  1 5th  of  February,  1894,  and  after  describing  General  Bee's 
approach  to  General  Johnston,  and  relating  the  fact  that  General 
Bee  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  recent  repulse  of  his  command, 
he  says: 

"General  Johnston,  then  pointing  to  some  soldiers  lying  along  a 
fence,  now  asked,  '  What  are  these  ? '  General  Bee  turned  to  look, 
and  replied,  '  They  are  South  Carolinians. '  '  Rally  them  and  lead 
them  back  to  the  fight,'  said  General  Johnston.  To  the  same  duty 
I  was  assigned,  and,  with  General  Bee,  I  rode  forward  and  heard 
him  appeal  to  the  men,  as  South  Carolinians,  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  State;  and  pointing  toward  General  Jackson's  Brigade 
(a  part  of  which  could  be  seen),  exclaimed,  '  Look,  there  is  Jack- 
son, with  his  Virginians,  standing  like  a  stonewall  against  the  enemy.' 
I  turned  toward  the  direction  indicated,  and  saw  what,  for  a  moment, 
I  supposed  was  a  stonewall.  It  was  a  part  of  the  company  on  the 
extreme  right,  which  was  in  grey  uniforms,  and  was  lying  on  the 
slope  of  the  opposite  ridge.  *  *  *  These  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  gallant  South  Carolinian  characterized  and  named 
the  First  brigade  at  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas,  on  the  2ist  of 
July,  1861;  and  this  brigade  and  its  commander  will,  on  the  pages 
of  history,  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  '  Stonewall  Brigade '  of 
'Stonewall  Jackson.'  You  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  my  version 
of  this  historic  incident  differs  from  all  others  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  its  details.  I  adhere  to  my  version,  however,  be- 
cause I  gave  a  written  account  of  it  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  in 
my  semi-official  report  to  General  Johnston,  and  have  since  had 
frequent  occasion  to  repeat  it,  orally  and  in  writing." 
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Colonel  Preston  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  veracity,  as  is 
known  to  very  many  of  the  survivors  of  that  brigade,  as  well  as  to 
many  gentlemen  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  He  was  with 
eral  Bee,  and  heard  what  was  said.  It  is  safer  to  believe  the  story 
on  his  testimony  alone,  though  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  heard 
General  Bee's  remark;  than  to  disbelieve  it  simply  because  some 
4 '  army  correspondent  "  of  a  newpaper  helped  to  give  currency  to  it. 

Our  battery  did  great  execution  during  this  battle.  The  guns 
were  short-range  guns,  and  Rickett's  Battery,  of  the  United  States 
army,  which  we  were  firing  at,  was  nearly  at  point-blank  range  from 
us.  Our  gunners  soon  showed  their  skill,  and  nearly  every  one  ol 
our  shots  took  effect  either  on  the  guns  and  horses  of  the  enemy,  or 
on  such  masses  of  infantry  as  could  be  seen.  The  enemy's  guns 
were  rifled  guns,  known  as  ten-pounder  parrot  guns,  which  threw 
elongated  shells.  These  passed  over  our  heads,  for  the  most  part, 
giving  our  nervous  system  great  discomfort  at  first,  and  occasionally 
they  fell  among  our  infantry  in  rear  of  us.  The  enemy's  gunners 
had  probably  very  little  more  experience  than  our  gunners  had  in 
actual  firing.  Ours  were  men  of  intelligence  and  coolness,  who 
estimated  the  distance  of  the  target  at  which  they  were  firing,  who 
knew  the  point-blank  range  of  their  own  guns,  and  quickly  learned 
to  give  such  slight  elevation  as  was  necessary  to  be  given;  whereas 
the  rifled  guns  opposed  to  us  had  a  very  long  range,  and,  without 
some  depression,  carried  their  charges  far  over  our  heads.  Their 
gunners  seemed  never  to  have  discovered  their  error. 

We  were  surprised,  no  doubt  many  of  us,  at  several  experiences 
of  that  day.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  have  been  surprised  that  we 
were  not  so  badly  scared  as  to  anticipate  the  command  to  limber  up 
and  get  away;  at  any  rate,  we  were  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  our 
horses.  We  had  anxiously  arranged  what  persons  should  help  the 
drivers  to  hold  them,  but  we  soon  discovered  that  they  did  not  need 
holding,  excepf  to  keep  them  from  getting  tangled  in  their  harness 
in  their  efforts  to  eat  the  bunches  of  poor  grass  which  were  near 
them.  The  battle  was  raging  as  we  went  into  position — musketry 
and  artillery  of  the  enemy  making  fearful  noises  above  and  around 
us,  but  the  horses  seemed  as  calm  as  if  they  had  been  used  to  it  all 
their  lives.  Their  calmness  reassured  some  of  us,  probably.  We 
began  to  find  out  that  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  space  through  which 
a  hostile  missile  could  find  its  way  without  having  to  pass  through 
those  places  which  our  bodies  occupied.  No  horse  in  the  battery  was 
killed,  and  very  few  were  wounded,  and  they  but  slightly,  although 
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no  pains  were  taken  to  protect  them,  a^  wen-  taken  in  sul 
queiii  battles,  when  horses  became  scarcer.  The  guna  and  aUMOM 
were  placed  in  tin-  position  taken  during  a  drill.  The-  guns  were 
unlimbered.  and  the  lead-horses  of  the  limber-chest  \verestationed 
about  fourteen  teet  to  the  rear  >  hoises  heading  toward  the  gun),  and 
the  lead -horses  of  the  caissons  were  placed  fourteen  feet  in  rear  of 
their  respective  limber-chests,  horses  toward  the  foot,  of  course. 
That  day,  whether  by  order  of  General  Jackson  or  not,  the  guns 
were  served  with  ammunition  from  the  rear  chests  of  the  caissons, 
and  not  from  tin-  limber-chests  of  their  respective  guns.  (Mine  was 
not.  I  carried  all  the  ammunition  in  my  piece-field.) 

During  this  battle  a  shell  of  the  enemy  dropped  into  a  caisson  of 
the  "Thomas  Artillery,"  near  us  on  our  left,  about  fifty  yards  off, 
and  the  ammunition  was  exploded  and  the  tops  of  the  chests  wefe 
blown  off.  Several  men  were  burnt  slightly,  but  no  one  was  seri- 
ously injured.  (It  was  not  half  that  distance  from  my  piece,  and 
two  horses  were  killed,  I  think.) 

After  a  deal  of  noise  and  hard  work,  the  order  was  given  to  lim- 
ber up  and  to  move  out  by  our  right  flank.  We  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  the  order,  and  whilst  we  were  doing  so,  the  infantry  in  rear 
of  us  rose  and  advanced  between  our  guns,  and,  with  a  wild  yell, 
commenced  the  charge  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  artillery 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  taking  of  many  prisoners  at  and  near  the 
Henry  house.  Our  company  left  our  position  about  the  time  our 
infantry  dashed  down  the  hill  on  that  splendid  charge.  We  re- 
turned by  a  route  nearly  parallel  with  that  which  we  had  taken  to 
reach  the  hill  along  which  we  had  been  in  position  in  line  of  battle, 
and  soon  got  back  to  the  road  which  had  led  us  by  the  Lewis  house. 
We  then  went  into  a  field  on  a  hill  which  overlooked,  at  nearly  a 
mile's  distance,  what  was  known  as  the  Stone  bridge,  and  here  re- 
ported to  General  Johnston,  who  ordered  us  to  a  position  from  which 
we  could  guard  one  of  the  fords  of  Bull  Run  (Beattie's,  perhaps, ) 
opposite  which  General  Miles  had  a  Federal  division.  Whilst  rest- 
ing and  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  some  one  raised  the 
question  as  to  how  long  our  battery  had  been  engaged.  Some 
guessed  fifteen  minutes  and  some  an  hour:  very  few  exceeded  that 
limit.  Lieutenant  McLaughlin  settled  it  by  reference  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  gone  into  position  by  his  watch  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  were 
ordered  to  "limber  up"  at  half-past  4  P.  M. 

Several  officers  and  men  were  slightly  wounded,  among  them 
Lieutenant  Brockenbrough,  Sergeant  Jordan,  and  James  P.  Smith, 
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whose  arm  was  bruised  by  a  spent  minnie-ball.  Whilst  we  were 
here  resting  we  saw  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  crowding  toward  the 
Stone  bridge  on  their  retreat  toward  Centreville,  and  soon  heard  the 
good  news  that  they  were  defeated  and  in  full  retreat,  and  that  the 
repulse  was  effected  by  the  charge  of  our  brigade  of  infantry,  and 
other  brigades  to  the  left  of  it.  We  were  allowed,  some  of  us,  to  go 
to  the  Henry  house,  and  many  a  haversack,  well  filled  with  army 
crackers  ("hard-tack"),  many  a  good  blanket,  such  as  we  had 
never  seen,  and  many  a  splendid  canteen,  was  brought  back  from 
the  field  of  battle  and  dedicated  by  our  men  to  uses  for  which  it  had 
not  been  intended  when  it  left  Washington  city.  We  then  dis- 
covered the  extent  of  the  damage  which  was  done  by  our  guns — not 
by  the  guns  of  our  battery  alone,  however,  for  one  or  two  other  bat- 
teries were  working  with  ours.  At  one  gun  of  the  enemy  every 
horse  had  been  killed  or  disabled,  and  at  all  the  guns  many  horses 
were  disabled,  and  the  bodies  of  many  men  showed  that  they  had 
stood  bravely  to  their  work  under  a  most  destructive  fire. 

During  this  afternoon,  whilst  we  were  on  this  hill  watching  the 
retreating  enemy,  President  Davis  rode  near  us,  having  just  come 
from  the  station  at  Manassas.  None  of  us,  or  few  of  us,  had  ever 
seen  him.  He  was  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  with  a  "beaver" 
on — not  such  as  "young  Harry"  wore,  but  the  last  "beaver"  of 
its  kind  that  some  of  us  ever  saw  again  till  more  than  four  years 
afterwards. 

A  gun  from  another  battery  which  was  near  ours,  was  moved  for- 
ward several  hundred  yards,  and  opened  on  the  mass  of  men  which 
was  crowding  toward  the  bridge.  A  reply  was  drawn  from  a  gun  of 
the  enemy  stationed  out  of  our  sight,  beyond  Bull  Run.  The  shot 
fired  by  this  gun  passed  near  a  battery  in  which  a  young  gentleman 
from  Richmond,  known  to  some  of  our  men,  was  a  lieutenant.  He 
was  on  horseback,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  ball  he  lowered  his  head, 
following  an  impulse  which  is  almost  universal  in  such  circumstances, 
and  his  head  was  shot  off.  This  was  a  greater  shock  to  us  than  if  it 
had  occurred  in  the  heat  of  battle.  He,  like  us,  was  only  looking 
on,  and  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  bloody  work  at  that  time,  on 
that  calm  and  beautiful  afternoon. 

The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  with  very  little,  if  any,  wind,  and 
was  clear  till  after  sunset.  We  moved  several  hundred  yards  east- 
ward from  our  resting-place,  and  bivoucked  for  the  night  within  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  Lewis  house.  We  had  had  no  tents  up  to 
this  time,  but  a  few  hours  before  some  of  our  men  had  got  ' '  caisson 
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er§"  from  tin-  captured  li.ittciu-,,  and  these  uc  spread  oiil,  not 
over  the  "  caissons,"  but  on  tin-  ground,  and  were  using  them  for 
l>eds.  We  slc|)t  like  logs.  t>nt  before  morn  in  g  these  logs  were  en- 
livened by  r.iin.  \vhi(  h  began  falling  pretty  rapidly  before  daylight. 
We  then  got  under  our  caisson  covers  and  slept  till  morning,  and 
found  ourselves  when  we  rose  in  most  disconsolate  surroundings. 
"Water,  water,  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink."  The  ground 
\\as  saturated,  the-  fragments  of  \\ood  which  \ve  gathered  for  fuel 
were  soaked;  the  nearest  running  water,  several  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, was  muddy,  and,  alas,  in  some  places  was  colored  with  blood. 
The  water  which  we  hoped  to  get  from  the  roof  of  the  Lewis  house 
had  been  stained  by  blood  which  oozed  from  the  several  limbs  which 
the  surgeons  had  thrown  out  on  a  part  of  the  roof.  Our  commissary 
stores  were  difficult  to  get,  for  great  confusion  necessarily  prevailed 
in  this  and  all  departments  of  the  army.  The  captured  "hard- 
tack" was  the  greatest  god-send  to  us  then.  In  the  midst  of  our 
physical  discomforts,  we  were  hearing  sad  news  from  time  to  time — 
of  the  death  of  this  or  that  friend  and  acquaintance  in  other  com- 
mands; and  in  every  available  room  and  out-house  near  us  were  suf- 
fering or  dying  soldiers.  In  the  pouring  rain  many  of  us  assisted  to 
bury,  in  a  rude,  primitive  way,  a  young  man  well  known  to  many  of 
our  Rockbridge  boys.  This  brought  the  horrors  of  battle  sadly 
near  to  many  of  us. 

The  condition  of  the  roads  kept  us  there  a  day  or  two,  but  when 
the  weather  permitted  it,  about  the  27th,  we  moved  from  this  place 
several  miles,  and,  to  avoid  the  sickening  odors  of  the  battle-field, 
a  place  for  temporary  encampment  was  selected  in  an  open  field, 
where  our  captured  caisson  covers  again  served  us  a  good  turn,  as 
we  made  props  for  them  and  used  them  as  shelter  from  the  sun. 

About  this  time  we  were  allowed  to  make  a  complete  change  in 
our  equipment.  We  gave  up  the  two  light  six-pounder  brass  guns 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  retaining  only 
the  United  States  six-pounder  and  the  twelve-pounder  Howitzer, 
and  got  in  addition  two  other  United  States  brass  six-pounders,  and 
two  of  the  ten-pounder  parrot  guns  which  had  been  used  against  us 
on  the  2ist.  We  got  also,  of  course,  ammunition  for  all  these,  and 
proper  ammunition-chests  supplied  with  caps,  lanyards,  thumb-stalls, 
&c.  We  got,  also,  six  United  States  army  caissons,  a  new  forge 
with  all  needed  supplies  for  the  blacksmith,  additional  horses,  and 
full  sets  of  new  harness,  made  expressly  for  the  United  States  bat- 
teries, but  which  we  found  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  the  Confede- 
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rate  States  army.  We  got,  also,  a  full  supply  of  good  tents,  such  as 
we  would  never  have  got  but  for  the  result  of  our  recent  conflict-in- 
arms. 

Major  John  A.  Harman,  the  efficient  quartermaster  of  the  brigade, 
selected  for  us  a  camping-place  a  few  miles  northward  from  Centre- 
ville,  which  was  named  after  that  officer,  "Camp  Harman,"  to 
which  we  went  about  the  ist  of  August.  Our  company  was  given 
ample  space  in  the  edge  of  a  natural  grove  of  large  oaks,  near  a 
beautiful  and  abundant  spring.  The  horses  and  guns  were  on  dry- 
ground  near  the  woods.  General  Jackson's  headquarters  were  on  a 
hill  less  than  a  half  mile  from  us,  in  a  yard  which  lay  around  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Utterbach. 

Colonel  Pendleton,  who  was  in  command  of  this  company  and 
other  companies  near  it  on  the  2ist  July,  had  been  commissioned 
colonel  in  the  Provisional  army  of  the  Confederate  States  army  on 
the  1 5th,  but  was  not  relieved  of  command  of  this  battery  till  the 
23d.  Lieutenant  Brockenbrough  being  absent  by  reason  of  his 
wound,  the  company  was  in  command  of  Lieutenant  McLaughlin 
till  the  roth  August,  when  Lieutenant  Brockenbrough  returned  and 
took  command,  but  resigned  to  take  effect  on  the  26th  August. 
On  the  1 4th  August  the  company  was  reorganized  as  a  six-gun  bat- 
tery, with  the  following  officers: 

Captain,  William  McLaughlin. 
First  Lieutenant,  William  T.  Poague. 
First  Lieutenant,  Archibald  Graham. 
Second  Lieutenant,  John  McD.  Alexander. 
Acting  Surgeon,  Dr.  John  Leyburn. 

Sergeants. 

James  C.  Davis,  J.  Baxter  McCorkle, 

William  M.  Brown,  J.  Livingston  Massie, 

James  L.  Paxton,  C.  D.  Fishburne, 

Samuel  C.  Smith.  John  D.  Moore,  Q.  M.  Serg't. 

Corporals. 

William  L.  Strickler,  John  M.  Goul, 

John  W.  Jordan,  Jr,  Henry  R.  Paine, 

James  M.  Garnett,  Willoughby  N.  Brockenbrough, 

David  E.  Moore,  Jr. 

Artificers. 
John  B.  Craig,  Mark  Davis. 
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Whilst  In  ii  .  \\e  indulged  in  "  routing  ean  and  fresh  potatoes, 
purchased  tnun  neighboring  tanners,  and  one  of  the  boys,  who  was 
^aid  tn  have  e.iten  a  do/en  iar>  o!  corn  for  his  dinner  one  day,  had  a 
>|)dl  of  typhoid  lever.  We  had  our  "  bunks"  in  the  woods  at  first, 
but  the  surgeon  required  us  to  pitch  our  tents  in  the  cleared  land, 
and  t<>  >leep  in  them.  This  was,  in  many  respects,  a  delightful 
camping-place,  though  we  had  to  march  about  a  mile  every  day — 
sometimes  twice  a  day — to  find  level  ground  suitable  for  the  battery- 
drills.  Many  friends  from  our  homes  called  on  us  at  this  camp,  and 
here  we  received  frequent  boxes  and  barrels  of  "provisions,"  and 
even  supplies  of  books! 

We  had  the  following  additions  to  our  company  after  the  First 
Battle  of  Manassas: 

July  23d — John  M.  Brown,  John  L.  Brown,  Alexander  Conner, 
William  H.  Cox,  Henry  T.  Darnall,  William  H.  H.  Dixon,  William 
Carson,  E.  Boyd  Faulkner,  John  Fuller,  Alfred  Gold,  John  F.  Hall, 
James  Rutherford  Houston,  John  H.  Leckey,  James  P.  Lewis, 
John  E.  McCauley,  William  A.  McCorkle,  John  L.  Moore,  John  F. 
Nicely,  Henry  R.  Paine,  George  W.  Reintzell,  John  Saville,  Joseph 
F.  Shaner,  James  W.  Tomlinson,  Robert  Van  Pelt,  Andrew  J. 
Vest,  John  Wilson,  George  A.  Walker,  James  S.  Walker,  John  W. 
Walker. 

July  25th — Robert  K.  Compton. 

July  27th — C.  N.  B.  Minor,  Kinloch  Nelson  (transferred  from  the 
Albemarle  Light  Horse,  which  he  had  joined  May  u,  1861.)  and 
Phil  Nelson. 

July  29th — Jonathan  Agner  and  John  T.  Agner. 

August  8th — Algernon  S.  Whitt. 

August  loth — Randolph  Fairfax,  William  W.  Houston. 

August  1 2th — William  M.  Wilson. 

August  14 — John  T.  Gibson. 

August  1 5th — William  H.  Byrd,  Lucas  P.  Thompson. 

23d — G.  Newton  Byers. 

25th — Robert  B.  Winston. 

September  ist — Abner  E.  Arnold. 

September  2d — Edgar  G.  Alexandria  (transferred  from  Captain 
Sheetz'  company),  L.  M.  Blackford,  J.  Howard  Smith,  Summer- 
field  Smith. 

jth — John  M.  Gregory,  Jr. 

loth — Charles  O.  Veers. 
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The  following  joined  us  about  this  time,  but  the  exact  date  when 
each  did  so  does  not  appear.  The  dates  of  their  original  enlistment 
in  other  branches  of  the  services  appear,  however,  and  the  names  of 
the  officers  by  whom  each  one  was  mustered  into  the  service:  J. 
Gibson  Clark,  enlisted  May  15,  1861,  at  Winchester,  by  Captain 
Turner;  William  C.  Kean,  enlisted  May  31,  1861,  at  Camp  Pickens, 
by  Captain  Anderson;  Thompson  B.  Maury,  enlisted  May  11,  1861, 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Lieutenant  Moore;  Magruder  Maury,  en- 
listed May  15,  1 86 1,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Lieutenant  Moore;  John 
H.  Moore,  enlisted  April  18,  1861,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  by  Captain 
Letcher. 

We  left  Camp  Harman  about  the  i6th  of  September,  and  were 
marched  northward  and  encamped  near  Fairfax  Courthouse,  where 
we  got  a  fresh  supply  of  horses,  and  where  we  did  a  good  deal  of 
dirty  work,  making  neat's-foot  oil,  greasing  harness,  &c.  We  also 
here  had  additions  to  the  company: 

September  2ist — P.  Lewis  Burwell. 

September  24th — Mouina  G.  Porter  (son  of  Admiral  Porter,  of 
the  United  States  army). 

October  4th — William  S.  McClintic,  near  Centreville. 

October  7th — Williamson  Luke. 

October  loth — Henry  Boteler. 

A  good  many  South  Carolina  troops  were  near  us  at  this  camp. 
General  D.  R.  Jones's  Brigade  was  in  the  meadow  lands  below  us, 
and  gave  pleasant  variety  to  our  camp  life.  On  ist  of  October  a 
part  of  the  battery,  under  Captain  McLaughlin  and  Lieutenant  Alex- 
ander, was  sent  from  this  camp  to  the  picket-line  on  the  Accotink, 
across  from  Ravensworth,  where,  on  the  loth  of  September,  or 
thereabouts,  they  got  the  full  benefit  of  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  as 
they  were  on  picket  duty,  and  had  left  their  tents  at  the  camp. 

9 

REMOVAL  TO  CENTREVILLE. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October,  the  company  was  ordered  to  march  at  a 
very  early  hour,  with  the  usual  three-days'  rations.  After  unusual 
delay  in  starting  we  set  out  southward,  and  after  frequent  delays 
during  the  day,  waiting  for  other  troops  to  get  into  their  places  (as 
we  supposed),  about  sunset  we  began  marching  in  earnest,  and  about 
i  or  2  o'clock  next  morning  bivouacked  in  an  open  field  near  (as  we 
found  out  when  daylight  came)  the  hamlet  called  Centreville.  Too 
tired  and  sleepy  to  care  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  most  of  us  lay  down 
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on  our  tents  and  slept  under  the  starlight.     Our  first  slumbers  u 
pleasantly  broken  by  the  sweet  strains  of  "  Listen  to  the  Moeking- 
Hird."  played  by  the  band  of  the  First  Virginia  infantry,  which  had 
taken  its  place  near  us  soon  after  our  arrival. 

That  day  the  camp  was  laid  off  regularly,  and  the  tents,  guns, 
and  horses  separated  and  systematically  arranged.  Here  we  were 
required,  for  the  first  time,  to  keep  a  line  of  sentinels  around  our 
camp.  Hitherto  we  had  only  kept  sentinels  over  the  guns  and  the 
horses,  and  all  the  outside  sentinel  duty  was  done  by  the  infantry. 
<  ieneral  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  headquarters  were  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  us,  and  we  saw  him  and  other  distinguished  officers  of  his  army 
frequently  during1  our  stay  here.  He  held  a  review  of  his  whole 
army  one  beautiful  day,  ancl  we  had  our  first  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  display  of  this  kind.  It  awakened  suspicions  that  we  were  invinci- 
ble— but  we  had  not  seen  a  review  of  the  Federal  army. 

Four  regiments  of  infantry  and  our  battery  were  selected  to  drill, 
when  Governor  Letcher  made  a  visit  here  to  the  army  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  flags  to  the  Virginia  regiments.  We  drilled 
splendidly,  as  we  thought,  and  General  Jackson  took  great  interest 
in  it.  As  we  marched  out  he  rode  up  to  the  captain,  and  said, 
"  Put  them  through  the  fast  motions,"  which  we  did  most  effectually. 

At  this  camp  we  had  an  intimation  that  on  a  certain  night  we 
would  be  visited  by  a  brigade  officer  and  men  on  "  grand  rounds." 
Lieutenant  Graham  was  the  commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the 
sentinels  that  night,  and  he  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  visited  all 
the  ports  and  gave  minute  instructions  to  each  sentinel  as  to  what  he 
must  say  and  do.  During  the  early  part  of  the  night  the  lieutenant 
and  sergeant  went  around  to  test  the  sentinels'  knowledge  of  their 
lesson.  They  approached  the  beat  of  Tom  M.,  a  humorous  Irish- 
man, who  was  on  duty  that  night.  He  promptly  halted  the  visitors, 
and  demanded,  "Who  comes  there?"  The  answer  was  given, 
' '  Grand  rounds. ' '  Instead  of  halting  the  grand  rounds  and  directing 
the  approach  of  one  man  only,  and  demanding  the  countersign  (which 
that  night  was  "  Austria"),  he  allowed  both  the  visitors  to  approach 
together,  and  on  the  lieutenant's  giving  the  word  "Africa,"  our 
sentinel  responded  "  All  right,  come  along  in."  The  visitors  passed 
in,  and  then  the  lieutenant  undertook  to  reprimand  him  and  point 
out  his  blunders.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
wrong  countersign  was  given,  the  gay  sentinel,  in  the  broadest  Irish 
accents,  exclaimed,  "  Indade  !  ah,  well,  I  knew  it  was  one  of  them 
demn'd  foreign  countries." 
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Whilst  we  were  here,  General  Jackson  was  made  a  major-gem-ral, 
and  ordered  to  Winchester  to  take  charge  of  the  troops  in  the  upper 
Valley  of  Virginia.  At  his  request,  his  old  brigade  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  his  division,  but  on  the  4th  of  November  we  were 
called  out  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  formal  leave  of  us, 
which  he  did  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  and  in  a  most  tender  and 
hearty  manner.  He  referred  to  us  as  the  First  brigade  in  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  assured  us  that  we  were  the  first  brigade  of 
the  army  in  his  affections.  He  spoke  from  horseback,  very  rapidly, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  short  address  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  so 
rapidly  away  that  his  men  had  scarcely  time  to  choke  back  their 
tears  and  greet  him  with  a  Confederate  yell  before  he  was  out  o 
hearing.  We  were  prepared  to  hear  thai  he  wanted  us  to  join  him, 
and  the  whole  brigade  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  being  again 
under  his  immediate  and  chief  command. 

At  Centreville  the  following  members  joined  the  battery:  Oct.  23, 
Chas.  P.  Boteler;  Oct.  28,  Pendleton  Brooke;  Nov.  3,  Charles  A. 
Rutledge. 

The  original  muster-roll,  prepared  October  31,  1861,  at  this  camp 
at  Centreville,  notes  the  following  changes  since  the  last  mustering, 
August  31,  1861,  to-wit:  P.  Lewis  Burwell,  discharged  October  3d, 
having  received  a  commission  in  the  Confederate  States  army;  Law- 
son  W.  Johnson,  discharged  October  26th,  appointed  in  quarter- 
master department;  Francis  K.  Nelson,  Jr.,  transferred  September 
3d  to  "  Albemarle  Light  Horse";  Richard  C.  M.  Page,  transferred 
October  2Oth  to  Morris'  Artillery  (and  afterwards  became  a  major 
of  artillery);  Dudley  S.  Pendleton,  transferred  September  24th  to 
Company  D,  First  Virginia  cavalry;  Robert  P.  Conner,  discharged 
September  5th,  disabled  by  lung-disease. 

The  following  additional  note  is  made:  The  company  last  mus- 
tered at  Camp  Harman,  August  31,  1861  (which  muster-roll,  by  the 
way,  is  missing),  since  which  time  it  has  been  pretty  much  inactive 
except  in  drilling.  The  company  is  generally  well-uniformed  with 
plain  grey  domestic  cloth,  and  has  an  adequate  supply  of  tents. 
Discipline  and  drill  excellent.  Public  property  in  possession  of  the 
company  consists  of  three  six-pounder  brass  field  pieces,  one  twelve- 
pounder  Howitzer  and  two  ten-pounder  parrot  rifled  guns,  one  travel- 
ling forge,  two  baggage-wagons  and  a  wagon  used  as  a  battery- 
wagon,  with  proper  harness;  also  ninety-one  horses,  most  of  which 
are  in  good  condition. 
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Four  day>  alter  <  ieneral  Jackson's  transfer  to  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, tin-  infantry  of  lii>  old  brigade  also  returned,  travelling  by  tin 
Manassas  Gap  railroad;  and  on  the  gth  November  the  Rockbridge 
Artillery,  without  any  escort,  commenced  its  march  across  Loudoun 
county,  passing  several  villages  and  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Snick- 
er's (iap.  and  the  Shenandoah  river  by  a  rope-ferry  at  Snicker's 
Ford.  On  our  first  night  out  on  this  march,  we  went  into  camp, 
unfortunately,  near  a  distillery.  Some  of  the  men  had  got  very- 
thirsty  while  they  had  been  cooped  up  for  the  last  several  months, 
surrounded  by  so  many  strangers,  and  here  was  a  chance  to  quench 
their  thirst,  which  very  many  of  them  could  not  resist.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  thirst  and  the  extent  of  quenching  were  not  known  till 
the  next  morning  when  the  roll  was  called,  and  preparations  made 
for  resuming  the  inarch.  It  was  hard  to  get  enough  sober  men  to 
harness  and  drive  the  horses.  Some  of  the  boys  were  put  to  driv- 
ing that  day  who  knew  no  more  about  it  than  they  knew  about  steer- 
ing a  balloon.  The  situation  was  disgusting  ;  so  much  so  that  it 
grew  to  be  ludicrous.  All  the  liquor  which  could  be  found  was 
confiscated  and  destroyed,  but  enough  had  been  stowed  away  past 
finding,  to  keep  them  drunk  all  day.  Whilst  we  were  delayed  in 
crossing  the  Shenandoah  at  the  ferry,  the  belligerent  stage  of  drunk- 
enness was  reached,  and  there  was  a  free  fight  in  which  one  good 
soldier  had  his  leg  broken,  and  had  to  be  left  there  till  he  recovered 
the  use  of  it.  He  rejoined  the  battery  soon,  and  lost  his  life  the 
next  year  in  battle. 

We  encamped  that  night  at  Berryville,  and  next  day,  Sunday,  No- 
\ember  loth,  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester,  and  camped 
near  Kernstown.  After  a  few  days  spent  there,  we  were  moved 
nearer  to  Winchester,  and  went  into  camp  about  half  a  mile  west 
of  it  near  the  Romney  road,  at  a  place  known  as  "Billy  Wood's 
Thicket,"  a  pleasant  camp,  well-sheltered  by  cedars,  and  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  town.  Here  the  whole  battery  remained 
till  Wednesday,  January  i,  1862,  excepting  two  guns,  which  were 
called  out  along  with  the  infantry  to  assist  in  destroying  Dam 
No.  5,  or  some  other  dam  on  the  canal  near  the  Potomac.  The 
two  detachments  thus  employed  were  absent  about  a  week,  and  the 
weather  being  bad,  they  had  unpleasant  experience,  though  no  lives 
were 
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A  pay-roll  was  made  out  at  this  camp,  as  of  December  31,  1861, 
but  no  copy  of  it  has  been  found,  so  far,  but  Robert  S.  Bell  and 
Jesse  T.  Bealle  joined  us  here,  November  igth  and  November  2ist. 

In  November,  1861,  James  M.  Garnett  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant in  the  regular  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  assigned  to  ordnance  duty;  afterwards  (June,  1862,)  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant  in  Provisional  Army,  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  later  (December,  1862,)  captain  of  artillery  in  that 
department. 

BATH  AND  ROMNEY  TRIP. 

Wednesday,  January  i,  1862,  was  at  Winchester,  Va. ,  a  beautiful 
and  balmy  day — so  warm  that  it  was  oppressive  to  men  marching 
with  their  winter  clothes  on  and  the  inevitable  haversacks  and  can- 
teens. The  battery  set  out  that  morning  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  General  Jackson's  little  army,  not  knowing,  of  course,  whither 
we  were  bound,  but  found  afterwards  that  this  was  the  beginning  of 
what  became  well  (and  painfully  to  many)  known  as  the  "  Bath  and 
Romney  trip."  We  went  sixteen  miles  in  a  northwestward  direc- 
tion, by  the  Pugh  Town  road.  The  weather  continued  pleasant  till 
afternoon,  when  it  began  to  grow  cold,  and  it  grew  cold  so  rapidly 
that  by  sunset  all  the  wraps  available  were  in  use.  The  wind  rose  to 
increase  our  discomfort.  We  were  allowed  to  go  into  a  sodded  field 
surrounded  by  a  woods  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  but  the  wind  blew 
so  hard  as  to  spread  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  dead  grass 
and  leaves  the  fires  which  we  had  kindled.  We  had  to  change  our 
position,  and  went  into  a  plowed  field  which  was  near  us,  but  less 
protected  by  timbers.  We  slept,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  the  best 
way  we  could  without  tents,  on  the  frozen  ground. 

The  next  day  we  resumed  our  march,  going  seven  miles  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  roads  were  by  this  time  hard  frozen,  and  the 
cold  wind  was  in  our  faces.  We  passed  that  night  at  Unger's  store, 
at  the  place  where  the  road  we  were  following  in  the  direction  oi 
Bath,  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Martinsburg  to  Romney.  The 
hill-side  was  so  steep  it  was  hard  to  keep  from  rolling  out  of  bed  and 
taking  beds  with  us.  On  the  3d  of  January  we  resumed  the  march; 
weather  intensely  cold.  We  were  halted  about  four  miles  before  we 
reached  the  town  of  Bath,  with  expectation  of  having  a  brush  with 
the  enemy.  Were  in  hearing  of  a  slight  skirmish  which  took  place 
ahead  of  us  between  "  F."  Company  (which  was  the  van  of  the  regi- 
ment and  of  the  advancing  column),  of  the  Twenty-first  Virginia  in- 


lantry  and  the  Federals.  Private  William  Kxall  and  Lieutenant 
lame-  B.  Payne  of  that  company,  were  wounded,  the  former  fatally, 
living  the  same  day,  and  the  latter  so  a>  to  incapacitate  him  for 
furtlu-r  service  in  the  field.* 

We  fell  back  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  branch  near  a  saw-mill. 
and  about  night  a  slight  snow,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  fell. 
We  used  the  planks  lying  about  the  saw-mill  to  shelter  us,  as 
ur  had  no  tents,  and  spent  a  most  uncomfortable  night.  The 
next  day  (the  4th  of  January)  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  We  resumed  our  march  on  the 
road  toward  Hath,  and  crept  along,  freezing  as  we  crept,  pretty 
nearly  all  day.  When  we  got  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Hath,  it  was 
nearly  sunset,  when  there  were  indications  of  a  stir  in  coir  front. 
Presently  we  heard  rapid  firing  (but  not  in  volleys),  and  then  shouts, 
and  soon  came  the  order  to  advance  quickly.  The  men  mounted 
the  carriages,  and  we  dashed  forward  at  a  trot  into  the  village.  In 
the  centre  of  the  street  leading  toward  Hancock,  lay  a  horse,  smok- 
ing-hot  and  bleeding,  which  had  just  been  shot  by  some  of  the  cav- 
alry, who,  with  General  Jackson  and  his  staff,  had  just  preceded  us. 
We  had  to  make  a  slight  deflection  to  pass  the  dead  horse,  at  sight 
of  which  some  of  our  animals  were  greatly  excited.  Our  battery 
pressed  on  some  three  miles  at  a  trot  till  about  dark,  when  it  reached 
the  hill  south  of  the  Potomac,  overlooking  the  village  of  Hancock, 
which  lay  near  the  river,  in  Maryland.  The  enemy,  after  passing 
through  Bath,  had  divided,  some  going  westward  by  the  road  to 
"Sir  John's  Run,"  and  some  toward  Hancock,  and  were  pursued 
by  our  troops  on  both  roads.  The  battery  engaged  the  artillery 
of  the  enemy  that  night  and  renewed  the  fight  next  day,  but  ex- 
perienced no  loss  of  men  or  horses;  and  we  did  not  discover  that  we 
did  much  damage,  if  any,  to  the  enemy.  The  only  casualty  so  far 
had  been  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  horse  ridden  by  one  of  our 
sergeants  as  we  passed  the  dead  horse  on  the  street  in  Bath.  The 
sergeant's  horse  became  frightened,  and  reared  and  fell  as  a  caisson 
was  passing.  The  rider's  head  was  struck  against  the  wheel,  and 
he  was  rendered  half-conscious.  An  ugly  cut  above  the  eyebrow 
had  to  be  dressed  by  the  surgeon,  but  he  rejoined  the  battery  next 
morning. 

*The  Federals  were  in  ambush,  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Their  fire  was 
unexpected,  but  it  was  warmly  returned,  when  they  broke  cover,  and  scatter- 
ing, were  pursued  desultorily  by  the  advance  of  the  column,  and  a  number 
of  them  killed. — ED. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  it  snowed  again,  and  the  company  was 
withdrawn  again  a  short  distance  so  as  to  get  the  shelter  of  a  piece 
of  woods.  On  the  morning  of  the  yth  we  were  put  in  motion  again, 
and  we  hoped  that  we  could  be  allowed  to  march,  but  the  whole 
wagon-train  of  the  the  army  was  with  it  and  had  to  be  cared  for 
and  sent  back  ahead  of  the  troops.  The  shoes  of  the  horses  had 
worn  smooth,  and  the  snow  had  been  beaten  along  the  road,  so  that 
they  were  almost  as  smooth  as  ice.  This  caused  the  delay  in  our 
movements,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  that  we  got  back  as  far  as  Bath. 
All  the  army  except  our  brigade,  and  the  whole  of  the  wagon-train, 
had  passed  over  the  road,  beating  down  the  snow  and  increasing  our 
troubles,  as  every  horse  in  our  battery  was  smooth-shod.  The  in- 
fantry of. our  brigade  remained  in  our  rear  till  we  passed  Bath,  when 
they  filed  by  us  on  their  way  to  Unger's  store,  where  they  and  we 
expected  to  encamp  that  night.  Our  march  was  very  wearisome  to 
men  and  horses.  The  men  of  each  detachment  were  compelled  to 
assist  the  horses  to  drag  their  guns  and  caissons  up  every  hill,  and 
were  also  required  to  assist  in  holding  back  the  carriages  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  sliding  sideways  in  going  down  hills.  There  were 
many  times  when  all  the  horses  would  fall  as  they  began  to  descend 
a  hill,  and  the  weight  of  the  gun,  or  caisson,  would  push  them  in  a 
heap  to  the  foot.  Then  came  the  necessity  of  raising  the  poor  horses 
to  their  feet  again,  and  of  assisting  them  to  pull  their  loads  up  the 
next  hill.  Several  of  the  men  were  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 
finally  the  captain  wisely  determined  to  halt  the  command  and  wait 
till  morning,  though  we  were  still  about  two  miles  from  the  place 
of  our  destined  camp.*  We  were  halted  at  a  place  called  Michael's* 
near  a  stable  full  of  hay,  and  where  we  got  some  corn  for  the  horses. 
The  orders  which  we  had  observed  up  to  this  time  in  regard  to 
burning  fences  were  ignored,  and  the  fences  were  freely  used  for 
camp-fires.  We  were  on  an  exposed  hill,  and  went  into  camp  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  had  no  thermometers,  but  the  cold 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  forty  degrees  below  zero. 
Sleep  was  impossible,  but  men  sat  about  the  fires  nodding,  faces  be- 
grimed with  smoke,  and  with  freezing  backs.  Many  shoes  were 

*The  infantry  had  similar  duty  in  leading  wagon  horses  and  assisting  them 
to  their  feet,  and  in  holding  in  check  wagons  by  the  aid  of  ropes  attached 
behind.  Men  suffered  severely  on  picket  duty  from  the  intense  cold,  and 
their  hardships  on  this  particular  expedition  are  claimed  to  have  at  least 
equalled  the  historic  experience  of  the  patriots  of  the  First  Revolution  at 
Valley  Forge. — ED. 
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burnt  out  .ind  many  toes  urn-  trusted  lietore  daylight.  We  were  up 
and  stirring  carl}',  for  our  ha\  i-rsacks  had  been  emptied  the  nijjit 
before,  and  our  wagons,  with  tents  and  commissary  stores  and  bed- 
ding, had  all  gone  ahead  to  I  User's  cross-roads,  where  we  had  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  night.  Many  of  us  will  not  forget  the  sad  plight 
D|  .mi  ln.r-.r-,  which  daylight  revealed.  Our  blacksmith,  Hetterich, 
\\as  said  to  have  shed  tears  at  the  condition  of  some  of  the  horses. 
They  had  fallen  during  the  night  march  so  often,  and  had  been 
shoved  by  the  carriages  so,  that  many  of  them  were  badly  scarredt 
and  the  blood  had  fro/en  over  their  wounds.  One  poor  horse  had 
both  knees  cut,  and  icicles  of  blood  extended  from  the  wound  to  the 
ground.  The  blacksmith  and  every  man  who  could  help  went  to 
work  with  a  will  and  roughened  the  shoes,  and  we  then  set  out  again 
on  our  march,  and  with  comparatively  little  suffering  reached  our 
waiM  m -camp  in  less  than  an  hour.  This  was  on  the  8th  of  January. 
Here  we  found  provisions  in  abundance,  and  went  to  cooking  break- 
fast with  great  energy  and  appetite. 

We  remained  here  and  at  a  camp  two  miles  east  of  this  place 
several  days,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  relieving  our  personal 
discomfort,  which  had  been  increasing  in  the  case  of  most  of  us  ever 
since  the  morning  we  had  left  our  camp  near  Winchester,  on  the  ist 
instant,  and  which  was  due  to  the  want  of  water,  or  to  a  repugnance 
to  the  use  of  it,  cold  as  it  was.  Many  of  the  men  had  not  washed 
even  their  hands  and  faces.  There  were  probably  not  more  than 
one  or  two  who  had  extended  their  washing  further  than  this.  Huge 
fires  were  built,  and  camp-kettles  full  of  water  were  prepared,  and 
though  the  thermometer  still  would  have  indicated  a  cold  which  was 
below  the  free/ing  point,  a  thorough  cleansing  was  begun.  Some 
discoveries  were  made  which  make  us  shudder  now.  Those  para- 
sites which  the  Confederate  soldiers  had  dignified  with  the  name  of 
"grey-backs,"  had  taken  up  lodgings  and  reared  families  where 
they  had  never  before  been.  The  more  provident  and  prudent  of 
us  scalded  the  offensive  intruders  and  saved  their  garments  for  future 
use,  but  some,  imprudently  yielding  to  disgust,  threw  garments  and 
intruders  into  the  fire,  trusting  to  the  supremacy  of  luck  for  another 
supply  of  flannels. 

Here  we  stayed  till  the  I3th,  when  we  set  out  toward  Romney. 
The  first  night  we  bivouacked  without  tents,  and  the  weather  be- 
coming wanner  in  the  night,  we  waked  next  morning  to  see  piles  of 
snow  which  covered  the  men,  and  made  the  camp  look  like  a  bury- 
ing-ground. 
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Instead  of  frozen  ground  now  over  which  to  slide,  we  had  soft  and 
slushy  soil  through  which  to  drag  our  guns.  We  reached  Romney 
on  the  1 5th,  and  went  into  temporary  quarters  in  a  church. 

The  cold  weather  and  the  exposure  through  which  we  had  been 
for  a  fortnight  caused  a  good  deal  of  sickness  and  a  good  deal  of 
disgust.  We  could  hear  that  the  men  of  Loring's  command,  which 
was  a  part  of  General  Jackson's  army,  and  which  had  joined  it  a 
short  time  before  we  left  Winchester,  were  so  disgusted  that  many, 
both  officers  and  men,  thought  our  General  was  deranged.  They 
revived  and  circulated  the  well-known  stories  about  his  hydropathic 
theories  and  practices,  and  they  would  venture  occasionally,  in  hear- 
ing of  members  of  his  old  brigade,  to  express  their  belief,  and  to 
intimate  that  the  brigade  was  as  crazy  as  he  was,  since  whenever  we 
caught  sight  of  him  on  the  march  we  greeted  him  with  loud  huzzas. 
We  could  only  reply  by  a  denial  of  the  grave  charge  against  our 
leader,  and  an  assurance  that  they  would  understand  our  infatuation 
after  a  while.  Not  many  months  passed  before  the  rest  of  his  army 
greeted  him  as  enthusiastically  as  any  of  us  did.  If  a  loud  shout 
was  heard  passing  down  the  line,  it  was  well  known  that  the  boys 
had  started  a  hare  or  that  "Old  Jack"  was  riding  by.  It  was  a 
shout  not  unlike  the  famous  Confederate  yell  which  accompanied 
every  charge  against  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  after  years. 

The  men  of  our  company  who  were  most  exposed  were  the  drivers, 
and  very  many  of  them  were  relieved  of  duty  by  the  surgeon,  and 
some  were  sent  to  the  hospital  in  Winchester.  There  was  some  dif- 
ficulty in  supplying  their  places  at  Romney.  Somes  of  the  boys 
will  recall  the  efforts  of  the  newly-constituted  drivers  to  curry  their 
horses  in  that  burying-ground  at  the  church  at  Romney — a  con- 
scientious effort  to  clean  the  horses  and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest 
effort  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  mud  and  not  get  kicked.  Never 
were  horses  more  kindly  and  respectfully  addressed  and  more  gently 
scratched  with  a  curry-comb. 

We  remained  at  Romney  till  the  24th,  when  this  company  and  the 
rest  of  the  brigade  set  out  for  Winchester,  the  neighborhood  of  which 
we  reached  on  the  25th  January. 

We  encamped  temporarily  two  miles  west  of  Wood's  thicket,  at 
Lupton's.  About  this  time  two  eight-pounder  iron  guns,  made  at 
Tredegar  works,  were  added  to  the  battery,  and  Dr.  John  Leyburn 
was  made  a  lieutenant.  On  the  29th  we  moved  to  Camp  Zollicoffer, 
the  name  given  a  camp  in  the  woods  four  miles  northwest  from  Win- 
chester, where  we  put  up  winter  quarters.  Here  we  remained  till 
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tin-  v^d  of  March.  Thi-  was  a  lonely  camp,  the  only  redeeming 
ti.iiun  of  which  was  .in  abundant  supply  of  wood.  On  the  28th 
February  wr  had  here  a  mustering,  and  made  out  a  pay-roll  on 
which  is  recorded  tin-  lad  that  between  December  31,  1861,  and  that 
day,  the  company  had  marched  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
The  public  property  then  (28th  February)  consisted  of  two  ten- 
pounder  parrot  guns  (ritU-d),  one  twelve-pounder  Howitzer,  three 
six-pounder  brass  field  pieces,  and  two  eight-pounder  Tredegar  iron 
rifles,  a  travelling-forge,  wagons,  &c.,  and  one  hundred  and  six 
horses. 

Whilst  we  were  at  this  camp  the  following  additional  men  joined 
the  company: 

February  gth — J.  Campbell  Heiskell. 

March  ist — Alexander  R.  Boteler,  Jr.,  and  Davenport  D.  Ma- 
gruder. 

The  pay-roll  made  there  notes  the  following  changes,  to-wit:  Nich- 
olas H.  Lewis,  discharged  November  i6th,  by  order  of  General 
Winder,  and  Samuel  A.  Wilson,  discharged  February  10,  1862,  by- 
order  of  General  Garnett. 

On  March  3,  1862,  the  company  left  their  winter  quarters  at  Zolli- 
coffer,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  north  of  Winchester,  near  the 
Fair-grounds.  Here  we  were  joined  by  the  following  new  men: 

March  3d — Calvin  M.  Dold,  Joseph  McAlpine,  Thomas  E.  Mc- 
Corkle,  Ed.  A.  Moore,  Robert  A.  Pleasants,  Benjamin  R.  Swisher, 
George  W.  Swisher,  Thomas  H.  Tidball,  Samuel  A.  Wilson. 

March  6th — George  A.  Ginger,  William  L.  Ginger,  Oscar  M. 
Marshall,  George  W.  Fugh. 

March  jth — Robert  T.  Barton,  J.  Harvey  Gilmore,  George  H. 
Nicely,  Samuel  W.  Paxton,  Thomas  M.  Wade. 

March  roth— William  H.  Boiling,  Hugh  H.  McGuire,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Wiseman. 

On  the  loth,  the  battery  left  this  camp  and  retired  in  the  direction 
of  New  Market,  in  Shenandoah  county,  and  on  the  nth,  while  on 
the  march,  it  was  joined  by  John  M.  Brown  (a  cousin  of  Sergeant 
Brown)  and  John  A.  Holmes. 

We  went  into  a  camp  which  was  called  Camp  Buchanan,  near 
New  Market,  about  the  I3th  of  March,  and  here  we  were  joined  on 
the  iyth  by  James  K.  Hitner,  Charles  S.  Phillips,  Charles  Gay, 
Charles  E.  Young,  and  M.  Erskine  Gay;  and  on  the  2ist  by  Francis 

J.  Crocker  and Gray,  who  was  killed  a  few  days  afterwards  at 

Kernstown. 
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As  the  company  did  a  good  deal  of  marching  along  this  Valley 
pike,  the  following  statement  of  places  and  distances  is  given:  From 
Winchester  to  Newtown,  eight  miles;  Newtown  to  Strasburg,  ten 
miles;  Strasburg  to  Edinburgh,  eighteen  miles;  Edinburgh  to  Mount 
Jackson,  six  and  a  half  miles;  Mount  Jackson  to  New  Market,  seven 
miles;  New  Market  to  Rude's  Hill,  four  miles;  Rude's  Hill  to  Har- 
risonburg,  fourteen  miles.  Cedar  creek  is  three  miles  north  of  Stras- 
burg. 

BATTLE  OF  KERNSTOWN. 

On  Saturday,  March  22,  1862,  the  company  left  Camp  Buchanan, 
and  marched  along  the  Valley  pike  northward  about  twenty-six  miles, 
and  spent  the  night  at  Cedar  creek.  The  next  morning  the  march 
was  resumed,  and  we  left  the  pike  about  four  miles  north  of  Win- 
chester and  turned  westward.  We  were  halted  near  a  piece  of 
woods,  and  there  waited  probably  an  hour  for  orders,  hearing  in 
front  of  us  a  pretty  brisk  firing  from  a  few  guns  which  were  with 
General  Ashby's  cavalry,  and  from  a  battery  of  the  enemy  which 
seemed  to  be  about  a  mile  from  us.  It  being  evident  that  we  would 
soon  be  engaged,  wre  could  see  some  of  the  tricks  which  the  men's 
consciences  were  playing.  Several  well-worn  packs  of  cards  were 
thrown  away,  and  men  who  had  not  been  credited  with  a  scrupulous 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  meum  and  tuitm,  where  cook- 
ing utensils,  &c. ,  were  involved,  were  seen  to  draw  out  their  pocket- 
"  Testaments,"  and  go  to  reading  diligently. 

At  last  we  moved  along  the  east  side  of  this  tract  of  woodland 
northward,  thence  through  it  westward,  and  came  out  into  a  meadow, 
in  full  view  of  some  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Our  battery  was  marched 
deliberately  in  column  across  this  meadow,  under  fire  from  several 
guns  most  of  the  way — at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  though  it  seemed 
to  be  longer.  The  guns  which  were  playing  at  us  were  considerably 
above  us,  and  they  failed  to  get  the  range.  Only  one  shot  took 
effect,  and  this  struck  one  of  our  Tredegar  iron  guns  and  broke  a 
trunnion,  though  the  damage  was  not  discovered  till  it  was  put  into 
position  afterwards  and  was  unlimbered. 

Just  before  we  left  the  meadow  a  hill  on  our  right  hid  us  from  view 
from  the  enemy,  and  we  crossed  what  was  known  as  the  old  Valley 
road,  and  went  up  a  steep  hill  through  the  woods.  When  we  passed 
the  summit  of  the  hill  we  turned  again  northward,  parallel  with  the 
main  road  to  Winchester,  and  kept  below  the  crest  of  the  hill  so  as 
to  be  protected  from  the  enemy's  guns  till  we  were  ready  to  run  all 
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the  guns  at  once  into  position.  In  passing  through  a  gateway  in  a 
Mone  fence,  the  caisson  of  the  third  piece  hung  on  the  gate-post  and 
a  tract-  u.i-  broken,  causing  a  leu  minutes'  delay.  About  this  time 
the  enemy,  guessing  at  our  position,  fired  several  shells  at  us,  one  of 
which  struck  the-  off  wheel-horse  of  Gun  No.  4.  passed  through  that 
horse,  took  off  the  leg  of  the  driver,  William  H.  Byrd,  exploded  in 
the  horse  he  was  riding,  and  a  fragment  of  the  shell  took  off  the  foot 
of  Mr.  (iray,  who  was  standing  near,  and  who  had  been  with  the 
company  a  few  days  only.*  Fresh  horses  were  attached,  a  new  driver 
was  detailed,  and  the  gun  took  its  place  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
When  we  got  into  this  field  a  stone  fence  was  to  our  right,  parallel 
with  and  just  below  the  crest  of  the  ridge  along  which  we  were  pur- 
posing to  take  position.  Each  detachment  made  a  gap  in  this  fence 


*  A  section  of  the  Rockbridge  Artillery  was  posted  to  the  left  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  2ist  Virginia  Infantry  ("F"  Company  lying  prone  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  with  fixed  bayonets,  ready  for  an  ordered  charge  upon  the  enemy) 
at  nne'time  during  the  experience  detailed. 

There  were  no  fences  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
was  one,  probably  two,  in  the  valley  between  this  crest  and  one  of  equal  alti- 
tude to  the  south  of  it. 

Ik-hind  these  fences  were  Federal  sharpshooters,  and  on  the  hill  were  sev- 
eral batteries.  Sharpshooters  and  artillery  had  got  in  accurate  range  the 
prominent  salient  of  the  Confederates.  Several  of  the  infantry,  lying  down, 
were  wounded  by  niinie-balls  and  exploding  shells,  among  them  Colonel 
John  A.  Campbell,  of  the  48th  Virginia  Regiment,  commanding  the  bri- 
gade. The  combined  fire  to  those  exposed  was  terrific. 

Many  of  the  severely  marched  and  hungry  infantry,  awaiting  the  order  to 
charge,  despite  the  din  and  awful  fatality  present,  could  scarce  keep  their 
eyes  open  and  their  forms  from  sinking  into  torpid  slumber.  About  the  cli- 
max of  the  concentrated  and  combined  Federal  fire,  there  was  witnessed  a 
notable  exhibition  of  daring  and  loving  regard.  Whilst  the  fire  of  the  Fed- 
erals upon  the  section  of  the  Rockbridge  Artillery  was  fiercest,  and  when  its 
gun  had  been  blown  from  position,  and  all  serving  it  lay  about  it  writhing  in 
the  rigors  of  death  struggles,  an  officer  of  the  staff  of  General  Stonewall 
Jackson  (who  was  stated  to  be  Major  A.  S.  Pendleton,  subsequently  promoted 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  son  of  General  William  N.  Pendleton,  former  com- 
mandant of  the  batten-,  and  known  familiarly  to  many  of  its  membership 
as  "Sandy"  ),  rode  at  full  tilt  to  the  fated  point,  and  throwing  himself  from 
his  horse,  called  and  secured  the  aid  of  a  recumbent  infantryman,  drew  the 
displaced  gun  into  position,  and  with  astonishing  dispatch,  charged  and  dis- 
charged it  with  deadly  aim  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  not  recollected  how  often 
the  signal1  feat  was  repeated.  The  facts  are  photographed  indelibly  on 
the  memory  as  stated. — Ki>. 
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for  its  guns,  and  they  all  simultaneously  were  run  up  to  the  top  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy's  battery,  which  was  on  a  hill  north  of  east 
from  us,  and  less  than  a  mile  distant.  All  our  guns,  except  the 
Tredegar  iron  gun  on  our  extreme  left,  which  had  been  disabled  as 
\ve  we  were  crossing  the  meadow,  commenced  firing  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  continued  till  about  half-past  6  o'clock.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time  we  carried  on  a  duel  with  the  artillery  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  our  infantry  was  engaged  with  the  enemy's  infantry  to  the  left 
of  us  and  out  of  our  sight  by  reason  of  an  intervening  piece  of  wood- 
land, and  of  the  formation  of  the  ground.  During  the  battle  the  first 
section,  under  Lieutenant  Poage,  was  withdrawn  from  its  position  on 
the  extreme  right  to  a  point  on  the  same  ridge  northward,  perhaps 
half  a  mile,  and  was  there  engaged  half  an  hour,  or  more.  It  was 
then  brought  back  to  its  first  position  (near  the  straw-stacks),  and 
resumed  its  firing  with  the  rest  of  the  guns  at  the  artillery  of  the 
enemy. 

About  6  o'clock,  when  it  was  getting  near  sunset,  we  saw  that  our 
infantry  was  retreating  along  the  hill  in  rear  of  us,  and  soon  we  saw 
the  enemy's  infantry  advancing  on  the  hill  on  which  we  were.  Our 
guns,  beginning  at  our  left,  were  turned  to  the  left  one  at  a  time, 
discharged  and  withdraw  from  the  field.  This  continued  till  No.  3, 
the  Howitzer,  was  withdrawn,  when  the  first  section  was  wheeled  to 
the  left  and  ordered  to  hold  the  position  as  long  as  possible  against 
the  enemy,  who  had  got  by  that  time  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us. 
It  was  then  nearly  dark,  and  these  guns  were  withdrawn  together. 
In  going  down  through  the  woods,  the  same  route  which  we  had 
taken  in  going  to  the  field,  one  of  the  wheel-horses  which  had  been 
wounded  before  leaving  the  field  fell  across  the  pole.  The  men  were 
trying  to  substitute  another  horse  for  him,  and  to  bring  off  the  gun, 
when  the  Federal  line  of  battle  appeared  in  the  woods,  and  opened 
on  them  a  hot  fire.  The  men  were  ordered  to  save  themselves  and 
the  horses  and  to  leave  the  gun,  which  orders  they  very  reluctantly 
obeyed. 

Sergeant  Paxton  lost  his  leg  just  before  the  gun  was  abandoned. 
Besides  losing  that  gun,  a  brass  six-pounder,  a  caisson  was  also  lost. 
As  the  caisson  of  No.  3  was  retreating  down  the  steep  hill  in  the 
woods,  one  of  the  horses,  struck  by  a  spent-ball,  became  unmanaga- 
ble,  and  the  caisson  was  run  over  a  big  stump  and  upset.  The 
enemy  were  pressing  so  closely  that  we  had  not  time  to  set  up  the 
caisson,  but  the  horses  were  detached  and  taken  off  safely. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  again  in  the  meadow,  we  were  safe 
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from    the    enemy's    artillery,    because    it    \\.is    nearly   dark    and    the 
enemy,  like  ourseh es,  did  nut  know  where  their  friends  were. 

Sonic  of  din  men  went  hack  l»y  the  same  route  by  which  we  had 
gone  to  our  position,  and  two  of  our  men.  William  !•".  Singleton  and 
Robert  S.  Bell,  were  captured,  with  a  member  of  General  Jackson's 
staff.  Most  of  our  men,  following  the  guidance  of  some  of  our  Win- 
chester comrades,  retired  by  a  different  route,  passing  west  of  Bar- 
ton's mill-pond,  and  thus  <^ot  back  into  the  Valley  pike,  where  we 
found  enough  of  our  infantry  to  protect  us  against  any  attack  from 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  Here,  about  two  miles  from  the  battle-field, 
we  halted  for  the  night,  and  troops  were  sent  back  to  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  lost  Mini  and  caissons,  but  the  enemy  had  possession  of  all 
the  approaches  to  the  ground,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
We  lost  four  men  severely  wounded,  who  soon  afterwards  died,  viz. : 
William  H.  Byrd,  -  -  Gray,  John  Wallace,  driver  of  No.  3,  - 
Anderson. 

This,  like  most  nights  after  a  severe  battle  which  had  been  lost, 
was  a  very  uncomfortable  night.  We  were  not  more  uncomfortable, 
however,  than  our  General,  who  occupied  a  fence-corner  not  far 
from  us,  and  who  had  all  the  responsibility  of  determining  what  next 
was  to  be  done. 

Because  of  the  small  force  which  General  Jackson  had  in  this  bat- 
tle compared  with  the  number  of  the  enemy,  he  had  to  guard  against 
an  attack  on  his  right  as  well  as  on  his  left,  and  his  men  formed  a  very 
thin  line  extending  over  several  miles  When  the  battle  was  fairly- 
begun  on  his  left,  he  hurried  reinforcements  from  his  right,  but  the 
ammunition  of  his  troops  on  the  left  having  run  short,  General  Gar- 
nett,  who  commanded  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  was  forced  to  order  a 
retreat  before  these  reinforcements  reached  him.  Our  infantry  lost 
heavily,  but  from  estimates  made  by  members  of  our  company, 
founded  on  information  gained  by  our  Winchester  boys  from  their 
friends  in  that  town,  the  number  of  men  lost  by  the  enemy  that  day, 
killed  and  wounded,  was  about  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  battle  on  our  side. 

The  next  day,  the  24th,  we  fell  back  up  the  Valley,  General 
Ashby's  cavalry  protecting  our  rear,  crossed  Cedar  creek,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  into  camp  on  the  high  ground  south  of  that  stream. 
We  had  got  out  our  cooking  utensils  and  were  preparing  our  dinner, 
when  our  cavalry  was  driven  from  the  heights  north  of  the  creek, 
and  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  opened  fire  on  us.  We  hastily  re- 
packed our  wagons,  whilst  one  of  the  guns  was  drawn  i  few  hundred 
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yards  from  our  halting-place  and  unlimbered,  so  as  to  withdraw  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  for  a  while.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  them 
by  our  one  gun,  and  they  saved  us,  no  doubt,  from  some  loss.  As 
it  was,  our  guns  and  wagons  were  got  into  line  of  march  without 
damage,  but  just  as  the  gun  which  had  been  firing  was  limbered  up 
in  order  to  join  the  rest  01  the  battery,  and  as  Corporal  Macon  (who 
had  charge  of  the  detachment,  which  had  been  Sergeant  Paxton's, ) 
had  mounted  his  horse,  a  solid  shot  from  the  enemy's  gun  struck 
the  horse  just  behind  the  saddle,  causing  the  gallant  Corporal  to 
dismount  in  a  speedy  and  disorderly  manner,  but  he  halted  the 
driver  of  the  gun  till  he  could  secure  the  saddle  and  bridle  of  the 
dead  horse. 

The  battery  fell  back  a  few  miles  and  went  into  camp,  and  re- 
mained near  Strasburg  several  days.  About  the  2yth  it  fell  back  as 
far  as  Rude's  Hill,  where  it  remained  for  the  most  part  till  about  the 
middle  of  April,  occasionally  marching  northward,  and  engaged  in 
picket  duty.  While  at  Rude's  Hill,  we  were  joined,  on  March  28th, 
by  John  R.  Hummerickhouse,  Ed.  H.  Hyde,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr., 
Arthur  Robinson,  and  March  3ist,  by  Francis  T.  Herndon. 

About  April  2oth,  the  battery  arrived  at  the  western  entrance  to 
Swift  Run  gap,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  having  left  the  pike 
near  Harrisonburg,  and  passed  by  McGaheysville  road  around  the 
southern  end  of  Massanutton  mountain. 

The  weather  was  typical  spring  weather,  except  the  sunshine.  In- 
stead of  sunshine  and  showers,  we  had  snow-storms  and  showers, 
and  spent  several  nights,  without  tents,  sleeping  on  rail-piles  to  keep 
out  of  the  mud  and  water.  This  stopping-place,  or  camp,  near 
Swift's  Run  gap,  was  between  the  Shenandoah  river  and  the  Blue 
Ridge.  We  were  in  a  plowed  field  and  near  an  old  barn,  the  roof 
of  which  let  water  through  like  a  sieve.  An  old  tan-house,  some 
hundred  yards  from  our  barn,  offered  some  shelter,  but  unpleasant 
odors. 

Whilst  here,  the  time  expired  for  which  the  company  had  enlisted, 
and  as  the  law  then  stood,  the  men  supposed  they  could  go  home  if 
so  disposed.  The  Confederate  Government  had,  however,  taken  all 
the  State  troops  in  hand,  and  whilst  it  would  not  let  the  men  go, 
ordered  that  they  should  reorganize  and  hold  elections  of  their  com- 
missioned officers.  On  April  22d,  therefore,  pursuant  to  orders 
from  General  Jackson,  the  company  was  reorganized  under  conduct 
of  Captain  McLaughlin,  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  company  was 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  surplus  of  men  were  trans- 
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I.  i  red,  some  of  them,  to  other  commands,  :in<l  some  were  detailed  to 
guard  pri-N.  HUTS  under  tin-  provost  marshal,  and  afterward^  assigned 
t..  other  companies  and  regiments  the  preference  of  tin-  nu-n  gene- 
rally  being  consulted.  ho\\e\er.  Tin-  original  pay-roll  made  off  at 
this  encampment  was  lost,  hut  it  noted  the  fact  that  the  company 
had  maivhed  since  March  3d,  when  it  left  Camp  Zollicoffer,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  number  of  guns  in  the  company 
when  it  went  into  the  Kernstmvn  right  had  been  eight.  One  gun 
\\.is  then  disabled  and  one  captured  by  the  enemy,  so  that  there 
were  only  six  guns  left,  vix.,  two  ten-pounder  parrot  rifled  guns,  two 
brass  six-pounder  guns,  one  brass  twelve-pounder  Howitxer,  and 
one  Trcdegar  iron  gun. 

Captain  McLaughlin  declined  a  renomination  for  the  captaincy, 
and  soon  afterwards  re-entered  the  service  as  a  major  of  artillery;  and 
Lieutenants  John  McD.  Alexander  and  Dr.  John  Leyburn,  each  de- 
clined renomination.  The  latter  having  stood  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, was  commissioned  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy.  He  re- 
mained in  service  till  the  close  of  the  war,  though  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  he  was  at  his  home  near  Lexington,  on  sick  furlough.  He 
died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  from  effects  of  malarial  disease 
contracted  in  the  service. 

First  Lieutenant  William  T.  Poague  was  elected  captain,  Lieu- 
tenant Archibald  Graham  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  William  M. 
Brown,  John  C.  Davis,  and  John  B.  McCorkle,  were  the  other  lieu- 
tenants then  elected. 

The  following  non-commissioned  officers  were  appointed: 

Sergeants:  Samuel  C.  Smith,  C.  D.  Fishburne,  John  W.  Jordan, 
John  M.  Goul,  William  L.  Strickler,  Henry  R.  Paine,  David  E. 
Moore,  Jr. ;  and  John  D.  Moore,  quartermaster  sergeant. 

Corporals:  L.  S.  Macon,  N.  S.  Henry,  James  P.  Smith,  John  M. 
Gregory,  Jr.,  John  E.  McCauley,  and  Joseph  Packard. 

Artificers:  John  B.  Craig,  blacksmith,  and  Mark  Davis,  saddler 
and  harness-maker. 

The  number  of  privates  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

MARCH  TO  MC'  DOWELL. 

Soon  after  the  reorganization,  about  April  3Oth,  we  left  the  camp 
at  Swift  Run  gap,  and  keeping  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  went 
up  to  Port  Republic.  The  land  was  stony  and  swampy,  flat,  and 
thoroughly  soaked  by  the  recent  rains,  so  that  our  labors  in  the 
mud  were  considerable.  The  guns  and  caissons  and  wagons  were 
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req  uently  stuck  in  the  mud,  so  that  the  horses  had  to  be  helped  by 
the  men.  Sergeant  Jordan's  services  were  in  frequent  demand. 
When  a  team  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  balked,  and  drivers  and  men 
were  disposed  to  kill  the  brutes,  Sergeant  Jordan  would  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  after  quietly  passing  around  and  seeing  that  the  harness 
was  all  right,  the  horses  seemed  to  be  charmed  by  him.  He  had 
only  to  take  them  in  hand,  and  in  his  quiet  tones  order  them  to 
' '  get  up, ' '  and  up  they  got  and  pulled  without  a  protest. 

We  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Republic,  near  the  Lewis 
house,  May  ist — the  weather  still  showery.  On  the  3d  the  skies 
brightened,  and  we  crossed  the  Blue  Riege  over  a  well-beaten  road 
through  Brown's  gap,  into  Albemarle  county. 

On  this  march  one  of  the  headquarter  wagons,  in  which  the 
company's  copies  of  the  pay-rolls,  made  out  up  to  that  time,  were 
carried,  broke  down,  and  the  contents  were  left  at  a  farm-house  near 
the  road.  We  did  not  know  that  they  were  lost  till  some  months 
afterwards,  when  it  was  time  to  get  our  pay.  No  one  supposed 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  much  moment,  but  a  couple  of  months  after- 
wards a  muster-roll  was  prepared  containing  all  the  names  of  men 
and  officers,  and  the  dates  when  they  were  paid  last,  and  was  sent 
to  Richmond.  It  was  soon  returned,  however,  from  the  pay  de- 
partment, where  it  seems  that  there  was  at  least  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  "  red  tape,"  and  with  it  the  announcement  that  no  pay  could 
be  given  unless  the  roll  contained  a  full  history  of  all  the  changes, 
additions,  and  subtractions,  which  had  been  made  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company.  In  this  emergency,  the  sergeant  who  had 
assisted,  theretofore,  in  making  off  these  rolls  was  detailed,  by  order 
of  General  Jackson,  and  sent  to  Lexington,  Va. ,  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  wonderful  memory  of  our  late  Captain  McLaughlin.  A  new 
and  satisfactory  roll  was  thus  made  out,  and  it  was  said  that  a  year 
afterwards  the  lost  rolls  were  found,  and  that  the  new  one  thus  made 
out  nearly  corresponded  with  the  lost  history. 

On  May  4th,  the  company  reached  Cocke's  Tavern,  on  the  old 
turnpike  leading  from  Charlottesville  to  Staunton.  On  the  5th,  it 
re-crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Rockfish  gap,  passed  through  Waynes- 
boro,  and  bivouacked  a  few  miles  east  of  Staunton.  On  the  6th,  it 
passed  through  Staunton  to  neighborhood  of  West  View,  and  on 
the  7th  and  8th  continued  its  march  toward  Monterey,  the  county- 
seat  of  Highland  county,  reaching,  on  the  8th,  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain east  of  the  village  of  McDowell,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
Federal  troops  under  General  Milroy.  The  infantry  advanced  to 


tin  top  of  tin-  mountain  and  became  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
who  wen-  in  a  strong  position.  <  hir  battery  was  ordered  forward 
and  uot  within  hall"  a  mile  of  the  top,  following  the  old  I'arkersburv: 
turnpike.  Here  we  were  halted,  and  after  some  delay,  it  berny 
found  that  it  was  impracticable  to  reach  a  position  where-  artillery 
could  be  used,  we  retraced  our  steps  and  bivouacked  on  the  eastern 
side,  in  lull  hearing  of  the  battle  and  in  sight  of  the  smoke.  Our 
infantry  drove  the  enemy  from  their  position  and  held  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  but  the  loss  in  several  of  the  regiments  was  very  heavy. 
The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  march  and  crossed  the  mountain, 
finding  the  traces  of  a  bloody  flight  at  the  summit,  and  pressing  on, 
found  that  the  enemy  had  destroyed  their  supplies  at  McDowell,  and 
had  begun  a  hasty  retreat  down  a  valley  northward,  toward  the  vil- 
lage of  Franklin.  On  the  gth  and  loth  we  followed,  and  overtook 
them  near  Franklin  on  the  nth,  when  our  two  parrot  guns  were 
engaged  in  a  skirmish.  This  being  Sunday,  the  following  day  was 
observed  by  order  of  our  General,  as  a  substitute  for  Sunday,  and 
we  rested.  On  the  I3th  we  commenced  our  march  back  toward 
Staunton,  and  on  that  march  we  were  all  formally  called  up,  and 
nolens  volcns  were  mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  "for  the 
war." 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  that  range  of  the  Shenandoah  Moun- 
tains known  there  as  "  North  Mountain,"  we  turned  northward, 
taking  the  road  which  leads  toward  Harrisonburg,  and  on  the  ijth 
camped  near  Stribling  Springs,  where  Henry  B.  Gibson  and  George 
W.  Stuart  joined  the  company, 

Crossing  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  river  at  Bridgewater, 
the  battery  passed  through  Harrisonburg  on  the  igth,  and  thence 
through  Luray  into  Page  county,  and  down  the  Shenandoah  through 
Page  and  Warren  counties,  and  reached  Front  Royal  on  May  23d, 
where  the  enemy  was  routed,  though  the  battery  was  not  engaged. 
On  the  24th  the  two  parrot  guns  were  ordered  forward  under  Cap- 
tain Poague,  with  General  Ashby,  and  fought  and  pursued  the 
enemy  from  Middletown  to  Newtown,  in  Frederick  county,  where 
three  men  were  wounded  (two  of  them  badly)  and  two  horses  killed. 

From  Newtown  they  continued  in  front  till  the  25th,  when  the 
whole  battery  engaged  the  enemy  at  Winchester,  losing  two 
men  killed,  Jonathan  Agner  and  Robert  B.  McKim,  and  fifteen 
wounded.  Some  of  the  guns  were  ordered  during  this  battle  to 
take  a  position  in  a  field,  and  had  to  pass  through  a  gateway  which 
was  found  to  be  too  narrow.  A.  S.  Whitt  volunteered  to  cut  down 
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a  large  white  oak  gate-post  which  obstructed  our  movements  and  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy.  Under  a  severe  infantry-fire  he  wielded  his 
axe  as  lustily  and  effectually  as  if  no  danger  was  near  him.  Corpo- 
ral William  L.  Strickler,  thinking  that  Whitt  had  chopped  long 
enough,  volunteered,  and  took  the  axe  and  finished  the  job.  Both 
men  covered  themselves  with  glory,  and  escaped  without  a  wound. 

The  battery  encamped  five  miles  below  (north  of)  Winchester.  It 
turned  into  the  ordnance  department  its  one  Tredegar  iron  eight- 
pounder  rifle,  and  received  instead  of  it  one  ten-pounder  parrot 
rifle.  On  the  28th,  went  with  the  First,  the  "Stonewall  Brigade," 
to  Charlestown,  in  Jefferson  county,  where  the  enemy  was  encoun- 
tered; and  thence  down  to  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  3ist  returned 
up  the  Valley — passing  Winchester  that  day.  The  battery  was  en- 
gaged on  the  2d  of  June  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  near  Wood- 
stock. It  reached  Port  Republic  the  6th  ot  June.  On  the  8th,  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  it  engaged  General 
Shields'  forces,  which  were  on  the  east  of  it.  On  the  gth,  crossed 
North  river  near  its  mouth,  on  a  bridge,  and  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  this  bridge  crossed  South  river,  just  above  where  these  two 
rivers  meet  and  form  the  Shenandoah.  Here  the  battery  was  hotly 
engaged  in  the  battle,  in  which  General  Shields'  troops  were  de- 
feated. The  loss  in  the  whole  brigade  was  considerable.  Here  Lieu- 
tenant Davis  and  three  men  were  wounded,  and  one  six-pounder 
brass  field-gun  was  lost.  On  the  I2th,  by  order  of  the  chief  of  artil- 
lery, two  of  its  parrot  guns  were  sent  to  Richmond  to  be  "  bushed. ' ' 
On  the  i6th,  the  battery  was  ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  Staun- 
ton,  to  refit  and  recruit.  On  the  igth  it  set  out  for  Richmond,  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Harbor  on  the  27th,  but  was  not  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  at  that  place  ;  on  the  28th  and  2Qth  it  bivouacked 
on  the  battle-field.  Here  it  received  one  of  the  ten-pounder  parrots 
which  had  been  sent  off  on  the  I2th  for  repairs,  and  it  exchanged 
its  twelve-pounder  Howitzer  for  a  Napoleon  gun.  It  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  White  Oak,  and  was  there  on  June  3oth,  when  the 
pay-roll  was  made  off,  which  reports  four  guns  only  as  belonging 
then  to  the  battery. 

Dr.  Douglass  was  acting  surgeon  in  the  battery  in  June,  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  roll. 

The  roll  made  off  as  of  June  3Oth,  notes  the  following  changes 
since  the  last  preceding  muster,  to-wit: 

Sergeant  John  L.  Massie,  commissioned  lieutenant  in  Confederate 
States  army,  March  10,  1862. 
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Corporal   John  <  i.    MrCMiu-r.  transferred  to  A.shby'>  i.i\..lt\.  April 

t8th. 

Robert  S.  Hull,  captured  March  2^d,  and  in  prison  in  Fort  Dela- 
u.uv. 

William  F.  Singleton,  captured  March  j^d.  and  in  prison  in  Fort 
Warren. 

Daniel  Hlain,  detailed  on  duty  in  ordnance  department,  by  order 
of  Secretary  of  War,  September  i,  iS6i. 

John  T.  Gibson,  relieved  November  12,  1861,  by  order  of  General 
Jackson,  to  take  command  of  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  militia. 

William  W.  Houston,  discharged  April  i4th,  by  order  of  General 
Winder. 

James  H.  Phillips,  dropped  from  roll,  and  afterwards  discharged 
for  disability. 

Summerfield  Smith,  detailed  April  roth  for  engineering  duty,  by- 
order  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  since  commissioned  lieutenant. 

John  F.  Tompkins,  detailed  as  medical  steward  by  order  General 
Johnston. 

Robert  B.  Winston,  discharged  March  i2th,  by  order  Secretary 
of  War,  No.  57. 

Napoleon  B.  Ayers,  transferred  April  28th,  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

Samuel  R.  Bane,  transferred  April  28th,  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

George  R.  Bedinger,  transferred  April  28th,  to  Ashby's  cavalry 
(  afterwards  made  captain  in  Thirty-third  Virginia  infantry,  and  killed 
at  Gettysburg  . 

Jesse  T.  Bealle,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry,  April  28th. 

Charles  P.  Boteler,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry,  April  28th. 

William  G.  Crosen,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry,  April  28th. 

Robert  M.  Dudley,  transferred  to  Captain  Hamilton's  company. 
Fourth  Virginia  volunteers. 

J.  Campbell  Heiskell,  transferred  to  Wooding' s  Battery. 

John  H.  Leckey,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

James  N.  Lepard,  transferred  to  Carpenter's  Battery. 

Robert  P.  Lewis,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

Williamson  Luke,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

Magruder  Maury,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

John  Saville,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

Joseph  S.  Smith,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry,  April  28th. 

Benjamin  F.  Tharp,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

Charles  O.  Veers,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 
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George  A.  Walker,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

James  S.  Walker,  transferred  to  Carpenter's  Battery. 

John  W.  Walker,  transferred  to  Ashby's  cavalry. 

William  H.  Byrd,  died  from  wound  at  Kernstown. 

John  Wallace,  died  from  wound  at  Kernstown. 

Samuel  D.  Anderson,  died  from  wound  at  Kernstown. 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  deserted  from  Camp  Buchanan,  April  ist. 

John  A.  Wilson,  deserted  from  Camp  Buchanan,  April   ist. 

Pendleton  Brooke,  discharged  May  2,  1862,  by  order  General 
Winder. 

Edmund  Bryan,  discharged  June  i4th,  by  order  General  Winder. 

Mouina  G.  Porter,  discharged  May  i6th,  by  order  General  Jack- 
son. 

Charles  A.  Rutledge,  discharged  June  loth,  by  order  General 
Winder. 

Willoughby  N.  Brockenbrough,  transferred  May  26th  to  Balti- 
more artillery,  by  order  General  Jackson. 

William  C.  Kean,  transferred  May  2 ist  to  Eubank 's  artillery,  by 
order  General  Jackson. 

Jonathan  Agner,  killed  at  Winchester,  May  25th. 

Robert  B.  McKim,  killed  at  Winchester,  May  25th. 

Other  notes,  opposite  names  of  the  members  indicating  cause  of 
absence,  which  are  not  here  given. 

On  a  pay-roll  dated  October  31,  1862,  is  entered  the  following 
brief  history  of  the  movements  of  the  battery  during  the  preceding 
two  months,  into  which  are  interspersed  brief  additions  furnished  by 
one  of  the  company  who  was  through  all  the  hardships  of  the  period, 
and  knew  whereof  he  spoke: 

"  Last  muster  was  at  White  Oak  swamp,  on  the  3oth  June,  1862. 
[There  the  battery  had  been  engaged.]  On  the  ist  of  July,  engaged 
[again]  at  Malvern  Hill,  where  [John  M.  Brown]  was  killed  [a  pro- 
jectile from  the  enemy's  gun  passed  through  a  tree  and  took  off  his 
head;  one  man,  Francis  T.  Herndon,  was  mortally  wounded],  John 
Doran  and  two  others  severely,  and  five  slightly  wounded.  [This 
battery,  and  Carpenter's,  were  selected  by  General  Jackson  for  this 
serious  work,  under  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and  commended  to  him 
as  batteries  'which  he  could  depend  on,'  and  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  commendation  of  their  great  leader.]  July  3d,  went 
into  Charles  City  county,  remained  several  days,  and  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond.  On  the  i5th,  set  out  for  Louisa  Courthouse; 
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s^ot  there  the  ijth  July,  and  joined  its  brigade  on  the  i9th.  Went 
t«>  neighborhood  of  <  iordonsx  illc,  and  was  then-  till  jth  of  August, 
when  it  went  toward  Culpeper  Courthouse.  On  gth  August,  en- 
.U.i.ued  in  tin-  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain.  [General  Winder,  com- 
manding the  brigade,  was  killed  near  one  of  the  guns,  which  held 
their  position  amid  some  confusion  and  semi-panic  among  some  of 
the  infantry  at  the  crisis  of  the  battle.]  Returned  to  vicinity  of 
( iordonsville  on  the  i^th.  On  the  1 6th,  started  to  Rappahannock 
river.  On  2ist  and  22d,  engaged  the  enemy's  batteries  across  the 
river.  On  25th,  commenced  its  march  through  Salem  and  Thorough- 
fare gap,  and  reached  Manassas  Junction  the  27th.  Engaged  in  at- 
tack of  and  rout  of  two  brigades  and  a  battery  of  the  enemy.  On 
2Qth  and  3Oth,  in  the  battle  at  Groveton.  Sergeant  Henry  R.  Paine 
was  killed,  and  one  man  wounded.  [This  battery,  with  General 
Jackson,  pursued  fugitives  to  Bull  Run  ;  General  J.  waving  his 
handkerchief  and  calling  on  them  to  surrender.  Alexander  was 
wounded  here.]  Crossed  the  Potomac  5th  September,  near  Lees- 
burg.  [Captain  Poague  and  other  battery  commanders,  put  under 
arrest  for  allowing  men  to  ride  across  on  the  carriages.]  On  6th 
September,  encamped  near  Frederick  City,  Md.  [where  Henry  Font 
joined  the  company],  and  remained  till  about  the  roth;  then  passing 
through  Boonsboro,  and  Williamsport,  crossed  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  at  North  Mountain  depot,  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Martinsburg;  thence  through  Hedgesville  to  Martinsburg.  As  they 
were  moving  from  Martinsburg  en  route  to  Harper's  Ferry,  Sergeant 
Moore's  detachment  and  gun,  under  Lieutenant  McCorkle,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  Tenth  Virginia  infantry,  were  ordered 
back  to  North  Mountain  depot  to  drive  out  some  of  the  enemy's 
troops  who  had  closed  in  on  our  rear  and  captured  a  few  of  our 
soldiers.  After  this  gun  returned  to  Martinsburg,  it  was  ordered 
to  remain  there  for  further  orders.  The  remainder  of  the  batter)' 
reached  Harper's  Ferry  the  I3th.  The  I4th  and  I5th,  engaged  in 
the  attack  on  and  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  on  September 
1 6th  reached  Sharpsburg  and  engaged  the  enemy's  batteries.  On 
i jth  again  engaged,  losing  one  man  [Samuel  R.  Moore]  mortally 
wounded,  and  one  lieutenant  [William  M.  Brown]  and  four  privates 
[W.  H.  Eppes,  J.  K.  Hitner,  Ed.  A.  Moore,  and  William  H.  Effin- 
ger]  severely  wounded.  On  gth,  engaged  at  Opequon.  On  26th, 
went  to  Bunker  Hill.  Turned  in  to  the  Ordnance  Department  one 
brass  six-pounder;  exchanged  Napoleon  gun  for  a  ten-pounder  par- 
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rat,  and  received  two  twenty-pounder  parrot  guns.  On  i6th,  by 
order  of  General  Jackson,  reported  to  Colonel  J.  Thompson  Brown." 

On  28th,  changed  camp  to  the  vicinity  of  Berryville,  the  camp 
where  the  roll  was  made.  Whole  distance  marched  since  last  mus- 
ter, two  months  before,  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles. 

The  detachment  under  Lieutenant  McCorkle,  which  was  left  at 
Martinsburg,  took  part  in  an  independent  movement  which  mystified 
the  participants  in  it,  and  is  briefly  alluded  to  in  one  of  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart's  reports,  though  he  erroneously  describes  the  artillery 
which  took  part  in  the  movement.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  according  to  one  of  the  men  who  was  there,  but  just  before 
that  battle,  according  to  the  memory  of  another  of  the  participants, 
this  detachment,  which  was  encamped  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town,  received  orders  to  be  ready  with  three  days'  rations,  and  early 
one  morning  marched  into  a  designated  part  of  the  turnpike  leading 
toward  Williamsport.  It  found  itself  in  company  with  one  of  the 
Richmond  Howitzer  batteries,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Jones,  and  found  soon  that  they  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  J.  Thompson  Brown,  who,  with  his  staff,  soon 
made  his  appearance.  Soon  the  Second  Virginia  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, under  Colonel  Colston,  and  probably  a  part  of  another  infan- 
try regiment,  but  not  a  part  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  fell  into  line 
of  march.  After  marching  a  few  miles  a  halt  was  called,  and  from 
a  by-road  there  appeared  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  it  soon  became 
known  that  this  small  army  was  under  the  command  of  General  Jeb. 
Stuart.  We  supposed,  naturally,  that  he  was  after  some  of  his  fun, 
which  meant  damage  to  the  enemy  somewhere.  Before  reaching  the 
Potomac,  the  artillery  was  halted  on  a  high  hill  from  which  was  an 
extended  view,  embracing  the  village  of  Williamsport,  Md. ,  and  the 
level  lands  east  of  it.  The  cavalry  crossed  the  river  at  the  ford, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Stuart,  and  was  seen 
moving  eastward  till  it  was  concealed  by  a  body  of  timber.  The  in- 
fantry also  crossed,  and  remained  near  the  river  till  the  artillery 
crossed  and  passed  through  Williamsport,  when  it  marched  east- 
ward parallel  with  the  route  taken  by  the  cavalry,  but  nearer  to  the 
river.  The  artillery,  after  a  brief  delay,  was  marched  about  a  mile 
eastward  from  the  village,  and  was  placed  in  position  in  open  ground 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  large  body  of  woodland  into 
which  the  cavalry  had  disappeared.  The  four  guns  of  the  Howit- 
zers and  our  one  gun  formed  the  artillery  of  this  small  army,  and 
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urere  separated  widely.  One  of  the  H<>\\it/<-rs  was  at  the 
It-It,  and  tin-  silence  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  broken 
by  the  discharge  of  this  gun,  which,  as  well  as  those  who  were  at  a 
distance  could  make  out.  \vas  discharged  by  <>rdrr  of  General  Stuart 
in  pt-rson.  for  tin-  ainust-int-nt  of  some  ladies  who  were  near  the  gun 
with  him.  The  gun  was  pointed  in  the  dirrrtion  of  the  woods,  but 
there  was  no  response  to  it,  and  none  seemed  to  have  been  expected. 
With  this  exception,  the  whole  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  listless  un- 
certainty which  was  not  pleasant.  The  infantry  were  not  in  sight, 
and  however  great  our  admiration  for  General  Stuart  and  his  cav- 
alry was,  artillerymen  felt  much  more  comfortable  when  infantry 
were  known  to  be  in  supporting  distance.  About  dusk,  the  guns 
were  hastily  brought  near  to  each  other,  and  took  position  for  fight- 
ing somebody  who  was  expected  to  come  out  of  that  body  of  wood- 
land. Presently  we  were  greeted  with  solid  shot  or  shell,  which 
came  dangerously  near  us.  We  lost  no  time  in  responding,  and  a 
vigorous  exchange  of  shots  was  kept  up  till  it  was  so  dark  that  we 
could  see  nothing.  We  made  the  last  shots,  however,  and  after  a 
delay  of  a  few  minutes  we  were  ordered  to  limber  up  and  fell  back 
toward  Williamsport  very  leisurely.  There  we  found  our  infantry 
was  near  us,  and  we  all  crossed  back  into  old  Virginia,  wondering 
what  it  all  meant,  anyhow.  It  was  certainly  intended  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  if  not  to  hurt  him.  Our  little  army  did  not 
march  back  by  the  pike  from  Williamsport  to  Martinsburg,  but  took 
the  back  road  in  the  western  part  of  the  horse-shoe  which  the  Poto- 
mac forms  here.  It  encamped  about  10  or  n  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
next  day  returned  to  Martinsburg.  Soon  afterwards  it  rejoined  the 
rest  of  the  battery  near  Winchester. 

After  the  surrender  of  General  Miles,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  all  the 
captured  property  was  brought  to  Winchester.     So  many  guns  of 
every  sort,  and  so  many  equipments  were  here  brought  and  stored, 
that  Colonel  Briscoe  G.   Baldwin  was  sent  from   Richmond  to  take 
charge  of  the  ordnance,  with  a  view  to  distributing  it  where  it  was 
needed  in  the  army,  and  of  sending  the  surplus  to  Staunton  for  safety. 
About  this  time  several  changes  were  noted  on  the  pay-rolls: 
Sergeant  Fishburne  was  detailed  October  31,  1862,  for  duty  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  and  his  place  filled  by  Sergeant  -  — . 

He  remained  on  the  roll  as  a  private  till  March,  1864.  Subsequent 
rolls  show  that  he  was  detailed  for  duty  in  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment December  24,  1862;  appointed  clerk  of  the  Military  court  of 
Jackson's  corps  April  15,  1863,  and  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of 
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artillery  and  assigned  to  duty  in  Ordnance  Department  March  26, 
1864,  in  Colonel  H.  C.  Cabell's  Battalion,  First  corps. 

Robert  S.  BeU,  who  had  been  captured  at  Kernstown,  rejoined 
the  company  October  15,  1862,  and  subsequent  roll  shows  that  he 
was  killed  at  Rapidan  November  17,  1863. 

W.  S.  Lacy,  joined  Aug.  4, 1862, transferred  from  Woody' s  Battery. 

David  R.  Barton,  appointed  lieutenant  in  Cutshaw's  Battery,  Au- 
gust 19,  1862. 

James  P.  Smith,  appointed  lieutenant  of  infantry,  September  17, 
1862,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  General  Jackson's  staff. 

John  J.  Williams,  transferred  to  Chew's  Battery  October  24,  1862, 
by  order  of  General  Lee. 

William  G.  Williamson,  appointed  lieutenant  of  engineers,  July 
9,  1862. 

A.  R.  Boteler,  Jr.,  appointed  cadet  Confederate  States  Army,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1862. 

Beverly  R.  Jones,  appointed  hospital  steward,  October  u,  1862. 

The  following  members  of  the  company  were  discharged  at  the 
dates  opposite  their  names  for  ill-health  or  for  other  causes,  by  orders 
of  the  generals  in  command: 

J.  Gibson  Clark,  October  5th;  J.  Gregory  Clark,  July  i3th;  George 
W.  Conner,  July  nth;  John  M.  Goul,  July  i3th;  Ferd.  Hetterick, 
August  1 3th  ;  James  Rutherford  Houston,  July  25th  ;  William 
Hughes,  July  22d;  L.  S.  Macon,  July  31  (elected  sheriff);  O.  M. 
Marshall,  August  ist;  Thompson  B.  Maury,  July  igth  ;  John  H. 
Moore,  July  2oth;  Phil  Nelson,  August  iith  ;  W.  F.  Singleton,  Au- 
gust 20th;  Josiah  Smith,  October  13th;  Walter  J.  Packard,  died  in 
Hanover  county,  August  13,  1862  ;  Daniel  Conner  and  Charles 
Grosch,  joined  July  27,  1862,  at  Gordonsville,  and  left  August  2d. 

The  next  pay-roll  was  made  out  near  Port  Royal  as  of  December 
31,  1862,  and  the  record  of  the  movements  of  the  battery  since  its 
last  preceding  muster  of  October  31,  1862,  near  Berryville,  is  very 
brief,  and  as  follows: 

November  ist,  marched  to  Berry's  Ferry  ;  4th,  to  White  Post ; 
loth,  to  Winchester  ;  2 ist,  started  to  East  Virginia  [no  route  indi- 
cated], and  after  fourteen  successive  days'  marching,  camped  near 
Rappahannock  Academy  in  Caroline  county,  reaching  it  on  Decem- 
ber 4th;  loth,  went  six  miles  below  Port  Royal,  and  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy's  gunboats;  on  the  night  of  December  i2th,  went 
to  Fredericksburg  [starting  last  and  from  furthest  point  down  the 
river,  and  getting  ahead  of  all  the  intervening  artillery  by  impress- 


in^  .1  ^ui(k'  and  taking  a  hack  road]:  engaged  in  battle  the  i^th, 
losing  one  lieutenant  [John  Baxter  McCorkle]  killc<l.  live  private-, 
[Joseph  S.  Agner,  John  R.  Heard,  Randolph  Fairfax,  John  Fuller, 
William  <  i.  Montgomery]  killed,  and  ten  privates  wounded  [names 
not  given  in  that  sketch,  and  only  three  of  their  names  can  be 
gathered  from  subsequent  rolls,  to-wit  :  James  A.  Ford,  Robert 
1  la/er,  Jos.  McCalpine].  Nine  horses  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 
On  the  20th,  the  battery  was  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal, 
where  that  roll  was  made  out.  Marched  since  leaving  Berry ville, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

That  was  one  of  the  saddest  experiences  of  the  soldiers  of  that 
battery — burying  their  comrades  at  night,  and  so  worn  down  by 
fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  awake. 

The  following  memorandum  notes  changes  which  occurred  about 
this  time: 

John  C.  Patterson,  who  joined  the  company  August  u,  1862,  was 
discharged  September  28,  1862. 

I-' rank  Preston,  who  lost  an  arm  at  Winchester  May  25,  1862,  was 
discharged.  He  was  appointed  instructor  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute;  commanded  a  company  of  cadets  at  New  Market  May  15, 
1864;  at  close  of  war,  studied  at  University  of  Virginia,  and  was 
professor  of  ancient  languages  at  William  and  Mary  College,  where 
he  died. 

John  P.  Hummerickhouse,  appointed  hospital  steward. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  appointed  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  November 
13,  1862. 

William  M.  Otey,  appointed  lieutenant  signal  corps,  October  10, 
1862. 

J.  Howard  Smith,  transferred  to  engineer  regiment,  December  24, 
1862. 

The  usual  "history"  is  omitted  from  the  pay-roll  of  February  28, 
1863,  but  it  indicates  that  the  battery  was  still  near  Port  Royal, 
which  is  below  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahannock  river.  There 
is  a  memorandum  showing  absentees  and  noting  changes  since  the 
last  preceding  muster.  From  this  memorandum  and  subsequent 
rolls  the  following  facts  are  given: 

John  M.  Gregory,  detailed  on  ordnance  duty,  January  16,  1863; 
subsequently  (February  n,  1863)  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery, and  assigned  to  duty  as  an  ordnance  officer. 

L.  M.  Blackford,  detailed  for  hospital  duty,  September  24,  1862, 
10 
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and  afterwards  (March  20,  1863)  appointed  clerk  of  the  Military 
court  of  Longstreet's  corps. 

Henry  C.  Brown,  transferred  to  signal  corps,  November  14,  1862. 

William  H    Cox,  detailed  to  hospital  duty,  September  6,  1862. 

Calvin  M.  Dold,  detailed  to  same,  September  20,  1862. 

E.  Holmes  Boyd,  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  ordnance, 
January  29,  1863. 

John  Doran,  discharged  January  7,  1863,  and  Jacob  N.  Rhodes, 
February  20,  1863. 

E.  Boyd  Faulkner,  appointed  captain  quartermaster  department, 
January  31,  1863. 

J.  Harvey  Gilmore,  appointed  chaplain,  December  n,  1862. 

C.  W.  Trueheart,  appointed  hospital  steward,  February  18,  1863. 

Hugh  H.  McGuire,  transferred  to  Seventeenth  battalion  Virginia 
cavalry,  February  18,  1863;  became  captain,  and  killed  a  few  days 
before  General  Lee's  surrender. 

The  next  muster-roll  was  dated  Hamilton's  Crossing,  April  30, 
1863,  and  the  sketch  of  movements  is  very  brief,  as  follows  :  Last 
mustered,  February  28,  1863,  near  Port  Royal,  Va.  March  2d  and 
3d,  marched  sixteen  miles  to  [this  place];  April  2gth,  skirmished 
with  the  enemy,  and  therefore  not  mustered.  The  following  changes 
are  noted: 

Captain  William  T.  Poague,  promoted  to  be  major,  April  18, 
1863,  to  rank  from  March  2,  1863. 

Corporal  Abner  E.  Arnold,  appointed  assistant  surgeon,  April  9, 
1863. 

John  T.  Agner,  discharged  for  ill-health,  April  25,  1863. 

Henry  Ford  and  Andrew  J.  Vest,  discharged  April  n,  1863,  both 
being  over  military  age. 

Kinloch  Nelson,  transferred  to  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  February 
27,  1863. 

William  B.  Beard,  died  March  4,  1863,  arid  John  F.  Hall  on  March 
12,  1863.  Joseph  McCalpine  died  March  i,  1863,  of  wound  received 
at  Fredericksburg  December  13,  1862. 

The  next  regular  time  for  mustering  and  preparing  pay-roll  was 
June  30,  1863,  but  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the  battery  was  on  the 
march  into  Pennsylvania,  and  this  ceremony  was  omitted  till  August 
18,  1863.  Near  Liberty  Mills  in  Orange  county,  Va. ,  a  brief  epitome 
of  its  movements  from  April  30  to  June  30,  1863,  was  given,  viz: 
Last  mustered  at  Hamilton's  Crossing,  near  Fredericksburg,  April 
3Oth;  May  2d,  skirmished;  May  3d,  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
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• .  -ommonly  known  ;is  battle  of  Chancellors\  ille)  ;  May  41!).  from 
Salem  Church  to  Hamilton's  Crossing,  where  it  remained  till  4th 
lime,  when  it  marched  fourteen  mile-,  and  rejoined  the  regiment 
near  (iuinea's  station  (on  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  rail- 
mad';  June  5th,  marched  ten  miles  and  camped  near  Po.  river;  6th, 
marched  two  miles;  7th,  twenty  miles  and  camped  near  Raccoon 
ford;  sth.  crossed  the  Rapidan,  and  after  a  march  of  fourteen  miles 
i-amped  near  Culpeper  Courthouse;  nth,  marched  twenty-five  miles 
to  near  Little  Washington;  i2th,  eighteen  miles  and  camped  near 
Front  Royal,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  I3th,  fifteen  miles  and 
camped  near  Kernstown;  I4th,  engaged  in  battle  at  Winchester; 
1 5th,  moved  five  miles  north  of  Winchester;  ijth,  sixteen  miles  to 
Martinsburg;  on  i8th,  back  ten  miles  to  Bunker's  Hill;  igth,  to 
Shepherdstown,  nineteen  miles  ;  Monday,  22d,  crossed,  and  after 
marching  five  miles  camped  near  Sharpsburg;  23d,  eighteen  miles 
through  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  camped  near  Pennsylvania  line; 
24th,  fifteen  miles  and  camped  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  26th, 
eleven  miles  to  near  Shippensburg;  27th,  twenty  miles  and  camped 
near  Carlisle.  Pa.,  where  it  remained  till  28th;  29th,  ten  miles  to- 
ward Shippensburg;  3oth,  nine  miles  to  the  Baltimore  pike  leading 
to  Gettysburg. 

[At  a  camp  near  "Blue  Run  Church,"  on  the  3ist  August,  the 
sketch  of  movements  is  resumed  as  follows  :]  July  ist,  marched 
twenty  miles  to  Gettysburg  ;  2d  and  3d,  engaged  in  battle — lost 
fourteen  men  wounded  and  seven  horses  killed;  4th,  fell  back  three 
miles  with  rest  of  the  army;  5th,  eight  miles  to  Fairfield;  6th,  crossed 
the  mountain  and  marched  twenty  miles  to  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  7th, 
twelve  miles  to  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  Sth,  Qth,  and  loth,  remained  in 
camp;  nth,  five  miles,  and  took  position  in  line  of  battle  west  01 
Hagerstown,  and  remained  in  position  till  the  I2th;  i3th,  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  marched  eleven  miles  and  camped  near  Martins- 
burg,  Va.,  remaining  here  till  I5th,  when  it  marched  ten  miles  to 
Darkesville,  where  it  staid  till  evening  of  2Oth,  when  it  marched  and 
camped  one  mile  from  Darkesville  on  the  Winchester  pike;  2ist, 
marched  below  Martinsburg  and  back  to  Bunker's  Hill,  twenty- 
three  miles;  22d,  twenty  miles  and  camped  near  Newtown;  23d, 
twenty-two  miles,  through  Front  Royal,  and  camped  ;  24th,  nine 
miles  to  near  Luray  ;  25th,  eight  miles  to  top  of  Blue  Ridge  and 
camped;  27th,  twelve  miles  and  camped  near  Culpeper  Courthouse, 
where  it  remained  three  days;  3ist,  through  and  beyond  Culpeper 
tour  miles;  August  ist,  sixteen  miles  and  camped  near  Orange;  2d, 
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seven  miles  and  camped  near  Liberty  Mills  ;  3d,  two  miles  and 
camped  near  Blue  Run  church;  6th,  six  and  a  half  miles  and  camped 
on  a  public  road  leading  to  Orange;  7th,  returned  to  last  camp, 
where  it  remained  till  3ist  August,  when  the  pay-roll  was  made  out. 

Thornton  R.  Caruthers,  who  joined  the  company  December  21, 
1862,  in  Caroline  county,  Va. ,  died  in  Charlottesville  June  20,  1863. 

Henry  Font  died  May  27,  1863,  from  wound  received  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  May  3d,  at  which  time  George  W.  Stewart  was  killed. 

Mark  Davis  left  battery  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Charles  E.  Young,  appointed  lieutenant  in  engineer  regiment, 
June  24,  1863,  but  did  not  leave  the  battery  till  after  Gettysburg. 

Robert  Frazer,  discharged  for  wound,  August  31,  1863. 

R.  W.  Swann,  who  joined  August  15,  1863,  was  discharged  Au- 
gust 28,  1863,  and  Minor  W.  Swann  substituted  for  him. 

Joseph  and  William  Lawson,  who  joined  July  20,  1863,  were 
transferred  August  21,  1863,  to  Thirty-fourth  battalion,  Virginia 
volunteers. 

Lieutenant  Brown,  Privates  Emmett,  James  A.  Ford,  and  William 
L.  Ginger,  were  wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg.  Sergeant 
John  D.  Moore,  Alexander  Harris,  Bolin  Harris,  J.  K.  Hitner,  and 
Samuel  L.  Mateer,  were  also  captured  there. 

Alfred  Gold,  wounded  May  2,  1863,  and  captured. 

William  C.  Gordon,  wounded  December  14,  1862. 

Thomas  T.  Adams,  exchanged  by  order  of  General  Lee,  with 
Benjamin  T.  Montgomery,  and  transferred  to  Company  E,  Fifth 
battalion,  Virginia  volunteers. 

William  Nick,  joined  August  u,  1862;  died  September  5,  1862, 
of  wounds  at  Fredericksburg. 

Samuel  A.  Paxton  joined  May  7,  1863  ;  died  at  Fort  Delaware. 

Benjamin  F.  Michaels  joined  August  3,  1862,  and  left  in  1863. 

The  next  mustering  was  October  31,  1863,  at  Stephensburg  in 
Culpeper  county,  Va.,  when  the  following  entry  was  made:  Last 
muster  was  3ist  August  at  Blue  Run  church,  where  it  remained  till 
1 3th  September.  On  i4th,  marched  through  Orange  Courthouse 
twelve  miles  and  camped,  where  it  remained  till  i8th,  when  it 
marched  sixteen  miles  to  Morton's  ford.  It  there  went  into  posi- 
tion and  remained  till  22d,  when  it  marched  twelve  miles  to  Pisgah 
church  ;  there  till  8th  October,  when  it  marched  seven  miles  to 
Orange  Courthouse  ;  gth,  marched  fourteen  miles  toward  Madison 
Courthouse ;  loth,  through  Madison  eighteen  miles  toward  Cul- 
peper;  nth,  five  miles  to  Hazel  river;  I2th,  fourteen  miles  and 
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ramped    nr.ir    |d!( iM.ntown  ;     i.vh,    *i*   miles   to  nc.ir    Warrenton  ; 
141!),    twelve   miles   through   Warrenton    to    Bristou    station  ;    i6th. 
nine  miles  to  Warrcnton  Junction;    n;th,  eleven  miles,  crossed  \<:\\> 
pahannock  and   camped   near  Culpept T:    jist.  five  miles  to  present 
camp  [which  is  referred  to  in  the  next  roll  as  Brandy  station]. 

Corporal  William  M.  Willson  detailed  lor  special  duty,  and  in 
October,  1863,  William  F.  Johnston  and  \V.  N.  Rumpass,  Jr., 
wen-  promoted  a->  cor|)orals.  and  Privates  Henry  T.  Darnall  and 
William  Careen  appointed  corporals. 

Battery  remained  there  (Brandy  station,  or  Stephensburg',)  till  3d 
November,  when  it  marched  seven  miles,  and  was  on  picket  duty 
at  Rapidan  station,  and  so  remained  till  yth  of  November,  when  it 
engaged  the  enemy  and  lost  one  man  killed  [Robert  S.  Bell].  The 
8th,  marched  through  Culpeper  Courthouse  twenty-one  miles;  Qth, 
five  miles  to  Pisgah  church;  loth,  went  seven  miles  on  picket  duty 
at  Morton's  ford;  remained  there  in  camp  till  I4th,  when  it  returned 
to  Pisgah  church  ;  remained  there  in  camp  till  iSth,  when  it  re- 
turned to  Morton's  ;  remained  till  27th,  when  it  marched  twelve 
miles  to  Vidiersville;  28th,  moved  two  miles  and  camped  two  days; 
December  ist,  went  into  position  at  Mine  run  ;  2d,  marched  toward 
Germanna  ford  and  returned  (sixteen  miles);  3d,  to  Morton's  ford, 
and  thence  to  Pisgah  church  fifteen  miles,  and  remained  there  in 
camp  till  2 ist;  that  day  and  22d,  marched  to  Frederick  Hall,  thirty 
miles,  where  it  is  now,  December  31,  1863. 

NOTES. 

Arthur  Robinson  died  December  23d,  from  wound  received  at 
Fredericksbnrg  December  13,  1862. 

J.  P.  Heiskell,  discharged  November  2,  1863. 

Edgar  S.  Alexander,  discharged  November  16,  1863. 

Henry  B.  Gibson,  transferred  November  3d,  to  Company  D, 
Maryland  battalion. 

Charles  Minor,  who  joined  November  16,  1861,  transferred  No- 
vember 3d  to  Company  A,  First  engineer  regiment. 

NEAR  BARBOURSVILLE,  VA.,  April  jo,  1864. 

Battery  remained  at  Frederick  Hall  from  December  31,  1863,  till 
February  6,  1864;  marched  that  night  and  the  jth  February  fifteen 
miles  ;  <Sth,  went  fourteen  miles  toward  Orange  Courthouse  ;  gth, 
back  again  toward  Frederick  Hall  seven  miles  and  camped  near 
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Vidiersville;  loth,  eighteen  miles  to  Jones'  Store;  nth,  reached  old 
camp  at  Frederick  Hall  (six  miles),  and  there  remained  till  Monday, 
agth  February,  at  12  M.,  when  there  was  an  alarm  that  the  enemy's 
cavalry  was  at  the  camp;  battery  ordered  out,  and  went  into  posi- 
tion for  a  fight  on  right  of  the  railroad;  remained  there  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  returned  to  camp  the  morning  of  ist  March 
[the  record  has  it  3Oth  February — a  natural  slip,  considering  the 
circumstances],  where  it  remained  till  ist  April.  It  then  left  camp 
and  marched  fourteen  miles  to  Louisa  Courthouse;  9th,  marched 
sixteen  miles  to  a  place  two  miles  west  of  Gordonsville,  on  the 
Stanardsville  road;  and  on  2oth,  marched  four  miles  and  encamped 
where  it  is  at  date. 

NOTES. 

Eugene  S.  Alexander,  discharged  February  5,  1864,  by  order 
General  Lee. 

•  William  H.  Efifinger,  transferred  December  9,  1863,  to  First  regi- 
ment engineers.  C.  N.  B.  Minor  to  same,  April  16,  1864,  and 
Launcelot  Minor. 

Joseph  E.  Craig,  who  joined  March  2,  1863,  died  March  30,  1864. 

John  M.  Gold,  who  joined  April  i,  1863,  died  January  14,  1864, 
at  Fort  Lookout. 

J.  T.  Gooch  joined  the  battery,  transferred  from  First  regiment 
of  engineers. 

The  next  original  record  found,  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
while  the  battery  was  in  Hardaway's  Battalion  at  New  Market 
Heights,  June  30,  1864,  is  very  indistinct.  The  paper  is  a  very 
poor  specimen  of  the  Confederate  make;  the  ink  has  faded,  and  the 
handwriting  not  as  eligible  as  Horace  Greeley's.  We  purport  it 
about  as  follows: 

It  remained  near  Barboursville  from  3oth  April  till  4th  May,  when 
it  left  camp  at  4  P.  M.,  and  marched  fourteen  miles  to  a  place  three 
miles  beyond  Orange  Courthouse;  5th,  to  Mine  run;  6th,  to  Locust 
Grove,  and  that  night  rejoined  the  regiment,  distance  seven  miles; 
8th,  took  -  —  road,  marched  thirteen  miles  to  Shady  Grove  church; 
9th,  -  -  miles  to  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  and  went  into  camp; 
1 3th,  at  daylight  ordered  into  position  on  left  of  court-house;  in 
position  all  day  under  heavy  fire,  but  not  engaged,  and  so  remained 
four  days;  on  i8th,  ordered  to  open  fire;  two  men  wounded;  igth 
and  2oth,  still  in  position  but  not  engaged;  2 ist,  at  3  P.  M.  ordered 
to  hitch  up  and  move  with  the  corps;  at  daylight  took  telegraph 
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road  and  went  twenty-two  miles  in  direction  of  Richmond;  22(1,  ten 
mill's,  cros-ing  North  Anna,  and  into  camp  near  Hanover  [unction: 
2.vl.  one  mile  south  of  Hanover  Junction  *  *  Atlec-  -t.i 

tion  *  *  *;  2Sth,  took  Cold  Harbor  road,  *  *  *  Drewry's 
Bluff,  *  *  *  Dutch  <  iap,  *  *  *  pontoon  bridge,  *  *  * 
[remainder  not  guessable.] 

tfOTES. 

George  W.  Hosteller,  transferred  to  [probably  Fifty-eighth  Vir- 
ginia volunteers]. 

The  following  died: 

Alexander  Harris,  at  Fort  Delaware,  between  September  9  and 
October  4,  1863;  James  A.  Nicely  and  John  E.  Davis,  at  Chimbo- 
razo,  both  in  1864 — ihe  laller  on  June  3Oth;  and  Ambrose  Thomp- 
son [or  Tomlinson]  died  July  — ,  1864. 

From  this  point  onward  ihe  records  are  few  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  next  muster  seems  to  have  been  August  31,  1864,  at  New  Mar- 
ket Heights,  where  il  was  June  3Oth.  July  i5th,  the  battery  went 
into  position  in  ihe  pils  before  day,  and  after  daylight  fired  a 
few  rounds,  then  came  back  to  its  former  position  on  New  Market 
Heights;  remained  quiet  in  camp  till  26th  at  9  P.  M.,  when  the  guns 
were  again  senl  down  lo  lake  posilion  in  the  pits;  27th,  at  daylight 
opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  when  the  ballery  was  immediately  flanked, 
charged,  and  captured,  its  infantry  support  having  given  back;  loss, 
four  twenty-pounder  parrot  guns,  one  man  wounded,  and  one  miss- 
ing. Ordered  back  toward  Richmond  on  the  "Enroughty,"  com- 
monly pronounced  the  "  Darby  "  town  road,*  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
Thursday,  the  28th  July,  received  new  guns;  29th,  marched  back  to 
New  Market  Heights  and  into  position;  3ist,  went  back  to  Laurel 
Hill  church  six  miles,  and  ihere  remained  in  camp  lill  loth  August, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  Signal  Hill  station,  seven  miles  distanl,  and 
ihere  conslructed  pits;  on  I3th,  after  daylighl,  opened  fire  on  ihe 
enemy's  working  party  al  Dulch  Gap,  and  fired  all  day;  i4lh, 
moved  up  ihe  Varina  road  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  fortifications; 
1 6th,  reported  lo  General  Hampton  at  White  Tavern  on  Charles 
City  road,  and  remained  ihere  in  park  lill  ordered  lo  New  Markel 
Heights  again,  ihree  miles  off;  on  i8lh,  ordered  inlo  posilion,  and 


*  Darby-town  road  is  the  accepted  designation.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  highway  to  a  settlement  of  persons,  whose  name  was 
originally  Enroughty  but  was  interchangeably  pronounced  Enroughty  and 
Darby  and  written  in  both  forms  by  those  of  the  same  blood. — Ed. 
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there  remained  till  the  24th,  when  it  was  ordered  back  six  miles  to 
the  fortifications,  and  there  remained  till  3oth,  when  it  was  ordered 
on  picket  duty  at  New  Market  Heights,  and  is  there  3ist  August. 

The  first  half  of  the  roll  as  of  this  date  is  missing  down  to  private 
64 — John  J.  Marshall,  who  joined  March  24,  1864.  Others  on  this 
part  of  the  roll  are  R.  Powell  Page,  who  joined  May  i,  1864,  and 
James  G.  Pollard,  July  22d.  • 

Frank  O'  Rourke  and  Henry  Woody  are  both  reported  as  having 
left  the  company  February  22,  1864. 

The  whole  number  of  privates  on  that  roll  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two.  The  roll  of  October,  1864,  is  the  last  full  roll  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  notes:  Andrew  M.  Darnall  joined  May  10, 
1864;  Edward  Gerard,  absent  since  June  13,  1864;  Otho  G.  Kean, 
sent  to  hospital  September  2,  1864. 

The  next  mustering  of  the  company,  and  probably  the  last  one, 
was  on  December  31,  1864.  The  record  of  transactions  in  the  in- 
terval between  October  3ist  and  December  313!  is  very  brief,  and  as 
follows:  "From  ist  November  to  3ist  December  battery  remained 
in  position  between  Fort  Gilmer  and  New  Market  road,  not  having 
been  engaged,  or  changing  position  during  this  time."  The  first 
half  of  this  roll  also  is  missing.  What  remains  corresponds  with 
that  of  October  3ist,  beginning  with  the  name  of  George  W.  Pugh, 
except  that  John  Wilson's  name  is  omitted,  and  a  note  says  that 
he,  James  A.  Conner,  and  Bolin  Harris,  were  captured  at  Gettys- 
burg, &c. 

The  constant  marching  and  fighting  during  the  spring  of  1865 
prevented  the  regular  mustering  and  the  preparation  of  the  pay- 
rolls. The  value  of  the  Confederate  money  made  the  formality  of 
preparing  pay-rolls  somewhat  farcical.  A  whole  month's  pay  would 
not  buy  a  good  tooth-brush. 

An  artillery  captain,  who  was  stationed  south  of  Richmond  on  the 
lines  during  the  winter  of  1864-' 65,  had  a  superfluous  old  horse 
which  he  decided  to  sell.  He  got  leave  for  himself  and  a  friend  to 
go  to  that  city  one  day  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  sale.  It  was 
a  bleak  wintry  day.  At  the  sale-stables  he  effected  a  sale  at  auction 
for  about  $1,500.  The  two  friends  then  went  to  a  restaurant  on 
Main  street  to  get  their  dinner.  They  got  the  best  the  house  could 
furnish,  but  the  most  expensive  drink  was  apple-jack.  The  bill  was 
between  $200  and  $300. 

The  value  of  the  "currency,"  as  well  as  the  humor  of  the  "old 
vet,"  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  which  General  John  B.  Gordon 
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narrates  in  his  lecture  on  the  last  days  <>|  the  Confederacy.  A 
rugged  and  raided  veteran  was  riding  along  the  street  on  a  h- 
which,  in  good  times,  would  ha\e  been  worth  $100  in  good  money, 
when  a  gentleman  hailed  him  and  offered  him  $3,000  for  his  horse. 
The  rider  looked  at  the  bidder  rather  severely,  and  replied,  "  <  ,o 
to  -  —  (Halifax )  with  your  $3,000  ;  I've  just  paid  a  fellow  $1,000 
for  currying  him." 

It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  worthlessness  of  the  "currency" 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  war.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment supplied  "  rations"  (such  as  they  were),  neither  patriotism 
nor  pride,  nor  their  love  for  General  Lee,  would  have  kept  his  hand- 
ful of  devoted  followers,  within  his  call  from  the  beginning  of  1865 
till  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  in  April.  As  it  was,  however,  this 
old  company  maintained  its  high  character  for  discipline  and  fidelity 
and  courage  to  the  last,  and  ninety-six  men  and  officers  answered  to 
the  final  roll-call  of  the  orderly. 

The  number  of  survivors  has  diminished  rapidly  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  Had  they  been  blessed  with  the  favor  of  the  best  govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw,  and  been  encouraged  by  liberal  pension 
laws,  the  number  of  survivors  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is. 

ROSTER  OF  THE  BATTERY  FROM  ITS  ORGANIZATION  TO  THE  SUR- 
RENDER AT  APPOMATTOX  COURTHOUSE  APRIL  9,  1865. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  company  present  when  it 
surrendered  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  April  9,  1865: 

Captain:  Archibald  Graham,  Jr. 

Lieutenants:  ].  Cole  Davis,  John  W.  Jordan. 

Sergeants:  Samuel  C.  Smith,  William  L.  Strickler,  David  E. 
Moore,  Norborne  S.  Henry,  and  John  E.  McCauley. 

Corporals:  A.  S.  Whitt.  William  M.  Wilson,  William  V.  John- 
ston, William  N.  Bumpass,  Jr.,  Henry  T.  Darnall,  William  Careen, 
and  Henry  Boteler. 

The  following  roster  contains  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  ever 
served  with  this  company,  so  far  as  their  names  could  be  ascertained. 
As  explained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  in  March,  1862,  a  large  number 
of  men,  perhaps  seventy-five,  enlisted  and  were  enrolled,  but  before 
the  next  pay-roll  was  made,  many  of  these,  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  were  distributed  among  other  commands,  and  the  pay- 
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roll  which  contained  all  their  names,  and  what  distribution  of  them 
was  made,  was  lost.  The  new  pay-roll  was  made  from  memory, 
hence  this  roster  is  probably  not  complete.  The  asterisk  (*)  affixed 
to  names,  indicates  those  who  were  present  at  the  surrender  as 
members  of  this  company. t  Some  of  its  members  were  absent, sick, 
or  wounded;  and  many  whose  names  appear  were  present,  but  be- 
longed at  the  time  to  other  commands: 


The  first  captain, 
Adams,  Thomas  T. 
*Adkins,  Blackburn 
*Agner,  Augustus  W. 
Agner,  John  T.  (or  D. ) 
Agner,  Jonathan 
Agner,  Joseph  S. 
*Agner,  McD. 
Agner,  Samuel  S. 
Alexander,  Edgar  S. 
Alexander,  Eugene 
Alexander,  John  McD. 
Anderson,  Samuel  D. 
*Armistead,  Charles  J. 
Arnold,  Abner  E. 
Ayers,  Napoleon  B. 
*Bacon,  Edloe  P. 
*Bacon,  Edloe  P.,  Jr. 
Bacon,  Philip  E. ,  Jr. 
^Baldwin,  William  Ludlow 
Bane,  Samuel  R. 
*Barger,  William  G. 
Barton,  David  R. 
Barton,  Robert  T. 
Beard,  John  R. 
Beard,  William  B. 
Bedinger,  George  R. 
Bealle,  Jesse  T. 
Bell,  Robert  S. 
*Black,  Benjamin  F. 


William  N.  Pendleton. 

Blackford,  Launcelot  M. 
*Blain,  Daniel 
Boiling,  William  H. 
Boteler,  Alexander  R.,  Jr. 
Boteler,  Charles  P. 
*Boteler,  Henry 
Boyd,  E.  Holmes 
Brockenbrough,  J.  Bowyer 
Brockenbrough,  Willoughby  N. 
Brooke,  Pendleton 
Brown,  Henry  C. 
Brown,  John  L. 
Brown,  John  M. 
*Brown,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Brown,  William  M. 
Bryan,  Edward 
*Bumpass,  William  N.,  Jr. 
Burwell,  Lewis  P. 
*Byers,  G.  Newton 
Byrd,  William  H. 
Careen,  William 
*Carson,  William 
Caruthers,  Thornton  R. 
Chapin,  William  T. 
Clark,  James  Gibson 
Clark,  James  Gregory 
Coffee,  Whitfield  A. 
*Cooke,  Richard  D. 
*Compton,  Robert  K. 


t  There  were  also  eighty-one  privates  present  with  the  battery,  who  were 
paroled.  For  their  names,  see  "PAROLES  OF  THE  ARMV  OF  NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA,"  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  33-34.— ED. 
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*Conner,  Alexander 
Conner,  Daniel 
Conner,  Fit/hu^h  '  . 
*Conncr,  Henry  C. 
Conner,  <  k-orge  \\'. 
Conner,  James  A. 
*Conner,  John  C. 

TuMllcr,    KobtTt    P. 

Cox,  William  II. 
*Craig,  John  B. 
Craig,  Joseph  E. 
Croeken,   Francis  J. 
Crosen,  William  G. 
Curran,  Daniel 
Dandridge,  Stephen  A. 
Darnall,  Andrew  M. 
*Darnall,  Henry  T. 
*  Davis,  J.  Cole 
*Davis,  Charles  W. 

I  >a\-is,  James  M.  M. 
Davis,  John  E. 
Davis,  Mark 
Davis,  Richard  G. 
*Dixon,  William  H.  H. 
*Dold,  Calvin  M. 
Doran,  John 
Dudley  Robert  M. 
Effinger,  William  H. 
Emmett,   Michael  J. 
Eppes,  W.  H. 
*Estill,  William  C. 
Fairfax,  Randolph 
Faulkner,  E.  Boyd 
Fishburne,  Clemt.  D. 
Font,  Henry 
Ford,  Henry  F. 
Ford,  James  A. 
Frazer,  Robert 
*Friend,  Benjamin  C.  M. 


Fuller,  John 
Garnett.  Jaino  M. 
<  i.i\ ,  Charles 
»  ,.i\  .   Ki^kine  M. 
ird,  Edward 
iCiibbs,  John  T. ,  Jr. 
Gibson,  Henry  B. 
Gibson,  John  T. 
*Gibson,  Robert  A. 
Gilliam,  William  T. 
*Gilmer,  James  B. 
Gilmore,  J.  Harvey 
*Ginger,  George  A. 
Ginger,  William  L. 
Gold,  Alfred 
Gold,  John  M. 
*Gooch,  J.  T. 
Gordon,  William  C. 
*Graham,  Archibald,  Jr. 
Goul,  John  M. 

Gray,  

Gregory,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Grosch,  Charles 
Hall,  John  F. 
Harris,  Alexander 
Harris,  Bolin 
*Heiskell,  J.  Campbell 
Heiskell,  J.  P. 
*Henry,  Norborne  S. 
Herndon,  Francis  T. 
Hetterick,  Ferdinand 
Hitner,  John  K. 
Holmes,  John  A. 
Hostetter,  George  W. 
Houston,  James  Rutherford 
Houston,  William  Wr. 
Hughes,  William 
Hummerickhouse,  John  R. 
*Hyde,  Edward  H. 


t  Died  at  Chimborazo  hospital,  of  diphtheria,  on  September  6,  1864. 
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Johnson,  Lawson  W. 
Johnson,  Thomas  E. 
*Johnstone,  William  F. 
Jones,  Beverly  R. 
^Jordan,  John  W.,  Jr. 
*Kean,  Otho  G. 
Kean,  William  C. 
Lacy,  Richard  B. 
Lacy,  William  S. 
Lawson,  Joseph 
Lawson,  William 
*Leathers,  John  P. 
Lecky,  John  H. 
Lee,  Robert  E. ,  Jr. 
*Leech,  James  M. 
Lepard,  James  N. 
::<Letcher,  Samuel  H. 
*Lewis,  Henry  P. 
Lewis,  Robert  P. 
*Lewis,  James  P. 
Lewis,  Nicholas  H. 
Leyburn,  John 
Link,  David 
Luke,  Williamson 
McAlpin,  Joseph 
McCampbell,  David  A. 
*McCampbell,  William  H. 
*McCauley,  John  E. 
McCauley,  William  S. 
*McClintic,  William  S. 
McCluer,  John  G. 
McCorkle,  John  B. 
McCorkle,  Tazewell  E. 
*McCorkle,  Thomas  E. 
*McCorkle,  William  A. 
*McCrum,  R.  Barton 
McGuire,  Hugh  H.,  Jr. 
McKim,  Robert  B. 
McLaughlin,  William 
Macon,  Lyt.  S. 


*Magruder,  Davenport  D. 
*Magruder,  Horatio  E. 
*Marshall,  John  J. 
Marshall,  Oscar  M. 
Martin,  Thomas 
Massie,  J.  Livingston 
*Mateer,  Samuel  L. 
Maury,  Magruder 
Maury,  Thompson  B. 
*Meade,  Francis  A. 
Merrick,  Alfred  D. 
Michaels,  Benjamin  F. 
Minor,  Charles 
Minor,  Carter  N.   B. 
Minor,  Launcelot 
*Moore,  David  E.,  Jr. 
*Moore,  Edward  A. 
Moore,  John  D. 
Moore,  John  H. 
*Moore,  John  L. 
Moore,  Samuel  R. 
*Mootespan,  William 
^Montgomery,  Benjamin  T. 
Montgomery,  William  G. 
Morgan,  George  W. 
*Myers,  John  M. 
Nelson,  Francis  K. 
Nelson,  Kinloch 
Nelson,  Philip 
Nick,  William 
Nicely,  George  H. 
Nicely,  James  W. 
Nicely,  John  F. 
O'Rourke,  Frank 
Otey,  William  M. 
Packard,  Joseph 
Packard,  Walter  J. 
Page,  Richard  C.  M. 
Page,  R.  Powell 
Paine,  Henry  M. 
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I'.iiiu-,  Hrnry  R. 
Paine,  Jamrs  A. 
I'.ixton,  James  L. 
l'.i\tun,  Samuel  A. 
1 '.i \tnii,  Samuel  W. 
Pendleton,  Dudley  S. 
Phillips,  Charles  S. 
I'lr.isants.   Rolirrt  A. 
Poague,  William  T. 
*Pollard,  James  G.,  Jr. 
Porter,  Mouina  G. 
Preston,  Frank 
*Pugh,  George  W. 
*Pugh,  John  A. 
Rader,  Daniel  P. 
Raines,  Archibald  G. 
Rawlings,  James  M. 
Reintzell,  George  W. 
Rhodes,  Jacob  N. 
*Robertson,  John  W. 
Robinson,  Arthur 
*Root,  Erastus  C. 
*Ruffin,  Jefferson  R. 
Rutledge,  Charles  A. 
*Sandford,  James 
Saville,  John 
*Shaner,  Joseph  F. 
*Shaw,  Campbell  A. 
*Shoulder,  Jacob  M. 
*Silvey,  James  A. 
Singleton,  William  F. 
Schermerhorn,  John  G. 
Smith,  Adam 
Smith,  J.  Howard 
Smith,  James  P. 
Smith,  James  Morrison 
Smith,  Josiah 
Smith,  Joseph  S. 
*Smith,  Samuel  C. 


Smith,  Summerfield 
Stewart,  George  W. 
Strickler,  James  A. 
*Strickler,  John,  Jr. 
*Strickler,  William  L. 
*Stuart,  William  C. 
*Swann,  Minor  W. 
Swann,  Robert  W. 

Suisher,  Benjamin  R. 
*Swisher,  George  W. 
*Swisher,  Samuel  S. 
*Tate,  James  F. 
Taylor,  Charles  S. 
*Taylor,  Stevens  M. 
Tharp,  Benjamin  F. 
Thompson,  Ambrose 
^Thompson,  John  A. 
*Thompson,  Lucas  P. 
Thompson,  Samuel  G. 
*Tidball,  Thomas  H. 
Timberlake,  Francis  H. 
Tomlinson,  James  W. 
Tompkins,  John  F. 
*Trevey,  Daniel  J. 
*Trice,  Leroy  F. 
Trueheart,  Charles  W. 
*Tyler,  D.  Gardner 
*Tyler,  John  Alexander 
Van  Pelt,  Robert 
Veers,  Charles  O. 
Vest,  Andrew 
*Wade,  Thomas  M. 
Walker,  George  A. 
Walker,  James  S. 
Walker,  John  W. 
Wallace,  John 
*Whitt,  Algernon  A. 
*  White,  William  H. 
Williams,  John  J. 
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^Williamson,  Thomas  *Wilson,  William  M. 

Williamson,  William  G.  Winston,  Robert  B. 

Wilson,  Calvin  Wiseman,  William 

Wilson,  Charles  A.  *Withrow,  John 

Wilson,  John  A.  Woody,  Henry 

Wilson,  John  Wright,  John  William 

Wilson,  Samuel  A.  Young,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  S.  A. 


[From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  December  22,1895.] 

SOUTHERN    SOLDIERS    IN    NORTHERN    PRISONS. 


A  VERY  GRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION. 


Experience  at  Johnson's  Island  and  Point  Lookout— Pickett's  Charge 
at  Gettysburg— The  Cavalry.  Fight  at  Boonesboro,  flaryland. 


The  following  graphic  story  of  the  life  in  Northern  prisons  during 
the  war  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Albert  Stacey  Caison,  a  native  of 
Fayetteville,  but  now  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  It  was  written  while  he 
was  a  resident  of  Lenoir,  from  which  place  he  went  into  the  army: 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  March,  1891,  there  is  a  touching  ac- 
count of  prison  life  at  Johnson's  Island,  and  the  writer,  in  speaking 
of  his  short  stay  at  Point  Lookout,  after  his  release,  says: 

"Thinking  we  had  exhausted  the  capacity  of  prison  life  for  harm, 
we  were  little  prepared  for  the  sight  which  met  our  eyes  as  we  entered 
this  place;  but  seeing  these  unfortunates,  we  felt  that  we  stood  in  the 
presence  of  men  who  had  touched  depths  of  suffering  that  we  had 
not  reached. 

' '  All  along  the  route  we  were  fearful  that  some  evil  chance  should 
turn  us  back  again  to  the  old  life,  but  that  fear  became  secondary  to 
the  dread  lest  we  should  call  a  permanent  halt  at  this  point,  and  we 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  we  marched  out  of  this  place." 

I  was  one  of  "these  unfortunates,"  and,  strange  to  say,  survived 
seventeen  months  of  the  horrors  he  witnessed  there,  and  neither  time 
nor  circumstance  can  ever  efface  the  recollection  of  what  I  suffered. 

Like  all  Southern  boys,  I  believed  that  the  war  would  be  brief  but 
glorious,  and  when  the  call  came  for  volunteers  I  was  one  of  the  first 
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t<>  respond;  and  I  cannot  describe  mv  feeling of  disappointment  and 
ch.igrin  when  my  lather — himself  a  volunteer — told  me  that  I  must 
not  join  the  army,  hut  must  continue  at  school,  my  tear  now  beini; 
that  the  war  would  end  before  I  could  have  any  share  in  it.  How- 
ever, my  enthusiasm  did  not  cool  in  the  least,  and  I  found  some 
consolation  in  drilling  a  company  of  my  school-mates,  and  feeling 
that  we  were  practicing  to  some  purpose. 

When  I  did  go  into  the  army  I  joined  Company  I,  Twenty-sixth 
North  Carolina  regiment,  and  was  as  proud  and  happy  as  possible 
when  I  put  on  soldier's  clothes,  shouldered  my  gun,  and  marched 
away  to  share  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  this  courageous  band. 

But  as  I  am  to  tell  of  my  prison  life  I  must  pass  over  other  events 
in  camp  and  field,  and  commence  with  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
where  all  active  service  for  my  beloved  South  came  to  a  bitter  end. 

THE  FIRST  SHELL. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  shell  that  burst  in  our  ranks  that 
first  day.  We  were  still  in  the  road,  and  our  boys  wavered  just 
a  little,  when  our  gallant  colonel,  H.  K.  Burgwyn,  called  out, 
"Steady,  men!"  which  brought  every  man  to  his  place,  to  waver 
no  more,  for  we  now  fully  realized  what  we  must  do. 

We  marched  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  formed  in  rear  of  our 
batteries,  in  order  to  support  them,  but  in  a  short  time  we  moved 
forward  to  a  piece  of  timber  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  we  remained 
some  time,  watching  the  enemy  masking  their  forces  in  another  piece 
of  timber  in  front  of  us,  all  impatient  for  the  word  "forward,"  well 
knowing  that  every  moment's  delay  was  giving  them  the  advantage. 

When  tlu  word  "attention"  was  given,  every  man  was  on  his 
feet  and  in  position  instantly.  Then  came  the  command  "forward," 
and  dauntlessly  we  charged  across  the  open  field,  while  three  lines  of 
the  enemy  in  front  of  us  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  our  ranks. 
Undaunted,  we  pressed  on  until  we  struck  the  timber,  where  we 
encountered  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  aud  routed  them,  driving 
them  and  the  other  two  lines  out  of  the  timber.  But  in  doing  this 
we  lost  many  of  our  brave  boys,  and  our  dear,  noble  colonel,  who 
was  shot  down  with  the  colors  in  his  hand,  leading  the  charge.  Four- 
teen of  our  brave  men  fell  with  the  colors  in  their  hands.  Although 
they  knew  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  pick  it  up,  the  flag  was 
never  allowed  to  remain  down,  but  as  fast  as  it  fell  some  one  raised 
it  again.  I  venture  to  say  that  our  regiment  suffered  greater  loss  in 
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that  charge  than  any  regiment  on  either  side  during  the  war.  We 
made  the  charge  with  986  men  and  muskets,  and  could  muster  only 
220  the  next  day,  which  shows  a  loss  of  over  700  killed  and  wounded. 
This  was  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  regiment,  Pettigrew's 
Brigade,  Heth's  Division,  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps. 

The  second  day  we  were  not  engaged,  but  were  exposed  to  the 
shells  from  the  enemy's  guns.  I  was  detailed  to  look  after  the 
wounded,  and  a  sad  day's  work  it  was. 

In  the  evening  we  marched  to  the  right  and  took  our  position  for 
the  third  day's  fight,  and  slept  with  our  guns  in  our  arms. 

The  morning  of  the  3d  the  chaplains  held  services  in  the  regi- 
ments. When  the  artillery  opened  it  was  appalling,  and  all  who 
heard  it  will  agree  with  me  that  it  surpassed  any  artillery  fight  dur- 
ing the  war — I  mean  any  field  fight.  I  think  our  guns  numbered 
210,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  the  enemy's  numbered  more,  for  they  never 
met  us  with  fewer  men  or  guns. 

PICKETT'S  CHARGE. 

When  the  cannonading  ceased,  the  noble,  brave  General  Pickett 
was  ordered  forward  with  as  brave  men  as  ever  fought  under  any 
flag,  and  inspired  with  as  genuine  patriotism  as  ever  filled  any  heart. 
We  could  see  the  mouth  of  the  gaping  cannon,  only  waiting  for  us 
to  get  in  range  to  pour  bushels  of  grape  and  canister  into  our  ranks 
and  mow  us  down  like  wheat  before  the  sickle,  and  in  line  with  the 
artillery  was  the  infantry,  masked  behind  a  stone  wall.  We  had  to 
advance  on  them  through  an  open  field,  with  nothing  to  shield  us 
from  the  murderous  fire. 

I  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  stone  wall  when  I  received  two 
wounds — one  in  my  hand  and  one  in  my  hip — which  disabled  me. 
Believing  that  our  boys  would  rout  them,  I  lay  down  to  shield  my- 
self from  the  bullets  that  were  flying  like  hail  around  me,  and  when 
I  found,  to  my  dismay,  that  we  were  retreating,  I  got  up  and  at- 
tempted to  get  off  the  field;  but  found  I  was  cut  off,  and  when  I 
saw  twenty  guns  turned  upon  me,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
throw  up  my  hands  and  surrender. 

Neither  brush  nor  pen  can  ever  depict  the  awful  grandeur  of  that 
battle — only  those  who  were  in  it  can  ever  realize  what  it  was. 

We  prisoners  were  marched  to  the  rear,  and  put  in  camp.  I  had 
picked  up  an  oil-cloth  and  fly-tent,  and  rolled  up  in  the  oil-cloth  was 
the  roll-call  of  the  Seventh  New  York  volunteers.  I  had  some  letter- 
paper  and  stamps,  also. 
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About  midnight  I  was  aroused  by  some  hard  kicks,  and  when  I 
what  it  meant  was  told  to  "Get  up  and  hurry,  for  Stonewall 
Jackson  is  in  our  rear."  I  -aid,  "Stonewall  Jackson  is  in  his 
14  rave";  but  the  man  laughed,  and  said:  "You  can't  stuff  that  into 
me;  we've  heard  that  before,  but  don't  believe  it."  We  were  started 
for  Westminster  right  away,  in  the  pouring  rain,  and  marched  all 
next  day.  and  besides  being  wet,  tired,  and  hungry,  I  was  suffering 
acutely  from  my  wounds,  which  had  no  attention  until  several  days 
afterwards.  On  the  5th  we  were  marched  to  Fort  McHenry,  and  on 
the  6th  we  were  given  our  first  rations,  only  three  hard-tack. 

FORT    DELAWARE. 

After  two  days  and  nights  in  the  pouring  rain  we  were  taken  to 
Fort  Delaware,  and  received  our  second  rations.  We  were  put  into 
barracks,  stripped,  and  searched,  even  to  the  seams  of  our  clothing. 
My  wounds  received  no  attention  until  the  8th.  Our  rations  con- 
sisted of  three  hard-tack,  a  cup  of  weak  bean-soup,  and  a  very  small 
piece  of  salt  pork  for  dinner,  and  only  two  hard-tack  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  breakfast,  so  the  "gnawings  of  hunger"  was  a  chronic 
complaint,  one  from  which  there  was  never  any  relief. 

The  officers  of  our  regiment,  especially  Colonel  Burgwyn,  were  so 
strict  in  enforcing  cleanliness  that  there  were  neither  filth  nor  vermin 
among  us,  and  now,  to  my  horror  and  disgust,  I  was  covered  with 
both.  I  had  never  seen  body  vermin  until  I  reached  this  place,  and 
it  was  perfectly  awful  to  feel  them  crawling  over  one,  and  to  be 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  barracks  swarmed  with  them,  and 
every  tuft  of  grass  was  covered  with  these  loathsome  objects.  Bath- 
ing was  out  of  the  question  here.  The  island  was  below  tide-water, 
and  I  have  seen  the  water  recede  and  leave  the  soil  as  black  as  tar. 
I  still  shudder  when  I  recall  my  suffering  during  the  three  and  a  half 
months'  imprisonment  there.  We  were  exposed  to  every  disease, 
and  the  mortality  among  the  prisoners  was  thirty  per  day  while  I 
was  there. 

Our  joy  was  unbounded  when,  on  the  i3th  day  of  October,  we 
saw  the  old  Ashland  anchor  out  in  the  bay,  and  heard  the  call  for 
"Gettysburg  prisoners."  We  were  to  go  to  Point  Lookout;  had 
never  heard  of  the  place,  and  knew  nothing  about  it;  but  we  knew 
it  could  not  be  any  worse  than  the  place  we  were  in,  and  were  glad 
of  any  change.  At  Point  Lookout  we  had  tents — seventeen  men  to 
a  tent.  Our  rations  were  no  better,  but  we  could  bathe,  and  that 
was  a  great  luxury  to  us. 
11 
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HE  WAS  KIND. 

Captain  Patterson,  of  the  Third  or  Fifth  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment, had  charge  of  our  camp,  and  was  as  kind  as  he  was  allowed 
to  be,  so  we  became  warmly  attached  to  him.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  it  was  his  kindness  that  caused  him  to  be  removed  and 
sent  to  the  front,  and  Major  Brady  to  be  put  in  his  place.  To  us  he 
was  the  impersonation  of  cruelty  and  meanness,  and  soon  earned  the 
title  of  "  Brute  Brady."  I  have  seen  this  man  have  a  guard  at  the 
gate,  call  for  a  detail,  and  when  the  men  came  crowding  around  the 
gate  to  get  out,  which  all  were  eager  to  do — poor  fellows,  because 
they  would  get  extra  rations  for  their  work — he  would  have  the  gate 
thrown  open,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  charge  in  upon  them,  calling 
them  d — d  rebels,  and  ride  right  over  them  before  they  could  get 
out  of  the  way.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  our  usual  treatment 
while  under  this  man.  He  had  command  of  two  negro  regiments, 
and  if  I  were  to  tell  half  of  the  suffering  and  indignities  to  which  we 
were  subjected  they  would  fill  a  good-sized  volume.  We  all  suffered 
for  any  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  one,  so  glad  were  they  of  any 
excuse  to  deprive  us  of  our  morsel  of  meat  and  cup  of  soup  and  put 
us  on  hard-tack  and  water. 

Ladies  would  visit  the  prison  and  call  out  so  that  we  could  hear 
them,  "  Major,  how  are  Jeff  Davis's  cattle  getting  on  ?  "  How  any 
woman  could  deride  such  abject  misery,  even  in  an  enemy,  has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  to  me. 

No  blankets  were  given  us  and  we  had  only  two  well-worn  ones 
for  three — two  good  friends  beside  myself,  who  kindly  let  me  "sleep 
in  the  middle,"  and  with  one  blanket  under  and  one  over  us  we 
shivered  the  long  nights  through. 

We  had  been  here  fifteen  months  before  we  got  any  clothing. 
My  jacket  and  trousers  were  in  strings.  I  had  had  no  shirt  for 
months,  and  was  barefooted.  When  we  were  called  out  to  get 
some  clothes  I  had  to  stand  two  hours  on  the  frozen  ground  before 
my  turn  came,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  felt  so  comfortable  in  my  life 
as  I  did  when  I  first  put  on  the  coarse  blouse,  pantaloons,  shoes, 
and  socks.  I  often  wonder  how  we  lived  to  tell  of  the  cold  and  hun- 
ger of  our  prison  life. 

I  had  been  in  prison  twenty  months,  three  and  a  half  at  Fort 
Delaware,  and  seventeen  at  Point  Lookout. 

We  were  paroled  in  March,  and  a  pitiful  set  of  men  we  were.  I 
weighed  barely  ninety  pounds,  was  almost  a  skeleton,  and  so  weak 
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nld  hardly  walk.      Hut  I  was  free,  and  going  home-,  and  that  wa^ 
tin-  l>cst  tonic  1  could  have. 

AT  CITY  POINT. 

At  City  Point  our  prison  friend,  Captain  Patterson,  came  on  board 
the  vessel  to  see  us,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
He  said  In-  was  glad  we  were  going  home. 

Notwithstanding  all  tin-  searching,  one  man  had  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing his  Hag.  and  as  soon  as  we  were  on  the  Confederate  boat  he 
unfurled  it,  and  a  deafening  shout  rent  the  air  as  the  boys  greeted  it. 

While  in  Richmond  I  met  Colonel  Lane,  and  was  surprised  to 
hear  him  say,  "Why,  how  are  you,  Company  I?"  I  told  him 
how  astonished  I  was  that  he  knew  me,  and  he  said,  "  I  never  forget 
a  Twenty-sixth  boy." 

My  faithful  and  unselfish  friend,  "  Perk  "  Miller,  another  Caldwell 
county  boy,  who  had  joined  the  first  company  that  was  formed  in 
Caldwell,  had  shared  every  morsel  of  comfort  with  me  during  our 
long  imprisonment,  and  was  my  companion  still  as  we  joyfully 
wended  our  way  to  our  mountain  home.  A  part  of  this  journey  was 
on  foot,  and  although  we  felt  in  our  hearts  that  we  had  only  to  show 
our  pitiful  selves  to  any  North  Carolina  woman  to  get  the  needful 
food,  we  both  felt  like  it  was  begging,  and  shrank  from  doing  it,  so 
we  shared  this  duty  also,  taking  time  about  "  to  ask  for  something  to 
eat,"  which  was  always  cheerfully  given. 

I  was  at  home  one  month  when  Stoneman  made  his  raid  through 
the  county  and  came  to  Lenoir. 

I  was  in  the  yard  in  my  shirt-sleeves  when  I  first  saw  the  Yankees, 
and  might  have  made  my  escape,  but  thinking  they  were  our  Home 
Guard,  I  deliberately  walked  around  the  house  in  full  view  of  them, 
and  saw  my  mistake  when  the  guns  were  pointed  at  me,  and  I  could 
only  throw  up  my  hands  in  token  of  surrender.  I  was  carried  right 
off,  without  a  coat,  and  was  all  night  without  coat  or  blanket,  and 
almost  froxcn. 

They  issued  no  rations,  but  my  mother  was  allowed  to  supply  me 
with  food.  My  sister  went  with  my  parole  to  General  Gilliam  and 
begged  him  to  release  me,  but  he  refused  to  do  it.  This  was  Easter- 
eve,  1865. 

NO    RATIONS. 

On  Monday  we  inarched  twenty  miles  up  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
camped  at  Yadkin  spring,  where  we  received  our  first  rations — a 
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half-ear  of  corn  for  each  prisoner — for  twenty-four  hours.  And  this 
in  a  land  not  yet  despoiled  of  provisions,  where  our  captors  had 
plenty  and  to  spare.  I  had  some  remains  of  my  lunch,  and  did  not 
want  the  corn  ;  but  half  a  dozen  famished  men  were  eager  for  it. 
Next  morning  we  were  turned  over  to  Kirk,  and  marched  on  to 
Boone. 

At  Estes's  school-house  Lieutenant  Shotwell  and  two  other  men 
•made  their  escape,  and  but  for  an  open  path  to  the  school-house 
would  have  been  safe.  When  discovered,  two  surrendered,  and 
Shotwell  was  captured  just  as  he  gave  a  sign  of  surrender.  Kirk, 

with  characteristic  cruelty,  said:  "D n  him;  shoot  him  !"  and 

his  orders  were  obeyed;  and  this  gallant  young  soldier  was  murdered 
right  before  our  eyes  and  left  lying  as  he  had  fallen.  A  friend  of  his 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  him,  and  when  permission  was  given 
he  went  and  straightened  his  body  and  took  $50  in  gold  out  of  his 
boot,  intending  to  send  it  to  young  Shotwell' s  father  ;  but  was  soon 
relieved  of  it  by  an  officer,  and  Mr.  Shotwell  never  saw  it.  I  was 
one  who  went  with  this  broken-hearted  man  in  search  of  his  son's 
body  many  months  afterwards,  but  must  tell  of  this  in  a  separate 
sketch. 

Murder  and  robbery  was  the  order  of  the  day  with  Kirk's  band. 

At  Boone,  while  gathered  around  the  court-house,  Kirk  rode  into 
our  midst,  called  us  "cowards,  cut-throats,  damned  rebels,"  and 
every  vile  thing  he  could  think  of,  and  threatened  the  most  horrible 
vengeance  if  we  attempted  to  escape.  My  good  old  friend,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Deal,  came  up  to  me  and  said  :  "  Keep  close  to  me,  my  boy, 
and  if  anybody  must  fight  for  you,  I'll  do  it." 

Mr.  Deal  had  suffered  every  wrong  from  these  men,  and  when 
one  of  them  commenced  to  abuse  him,  he  told  him  boldly  how  he, 
Ford,  had  robbed  him  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  the 
man  went  off  without  another  word. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Cool  creek,  in  Watague  county,  but  we 
drew  no  rations  until  we  arrived  at  Greenville,  Tenn. ,  when  we  had 
some  hard-tack  and  bacon.  We  were  hurried  on  to  Knoxville, 
where  we  were  turned  over  to  regular  United  States  soldiers,  and 
fared  a  little  better.  At  Nashville  we  were  lodged  in  the  pen,  but 
we  had  better  rations  than  before.  We  crossed  the  Ohio  river  at 
Louisville,  and  on  the  other  side,  at  Jefferson ville,  saw  the  first  signs 
of  mourning  for  Abraham  Lincoln — an  arch  bearing  this  inscription : 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Saviour  of  His  Country,  Is  In  His  Grave." 
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We  took  the  train  to  Indianapolis,  tlu-nce  to  Columbus,  thence  to 
Camp  Chasr,  whnv  ur  \\riv  kept  tor  three  mouths. 

About  the  ist  of  August  we  were  given  the-  alternative  of  taking 
the  oath,  or  going  to  hard  labor  on  the  fort.  We  took  the  oath,  but 
none  tin  less  loyal  to  that  banner  that  has  been  forever  furled,  and 
tin-  grand  old  leaders  of  the  "  Lost  Cause." 

On  our  homeward  journey,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  we  ar- 
rive el  in  the  early  morning,  and  spent  the  day,  an  elderly  gentleman 
and  two  young  ladies  came  to  us  and  inquired  if  we  were  Confede- 
rate prisoners,  and  when  told  that  we  were,  gave  us  nice  refreshments. 

At  Baltimore  we  went  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  had  good  food 
and  every  comfort.  From  there  we  went  to  Fortress  Monroe,  thence 
to  Petersburg,  and  on  to  Danville.  We  switched  off  to  B  Junction, 
and  there  a  kind  old  gentleman  gave  me  my  first  greenback  dollar, 
and  I  was  glad  to  get  it.  Our  next  stop  was  at  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
and  then  we  were  soon  at  home. 


[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  State,  November  19,  1895.] 

KIRKLAND'S  BRIGADE,  HOKE'S  DIVISION,  i864-'65. 


During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1864,  Longstreet's  corps,  composed 
of  the  divisions  of  Field,  Kershaw,  and  Hoke,  defended  the  lines  on 
the  north  side  of  James  river,  confronted  by  General  B.  F.  Butler's 
"  Army  of  the  James." 

Late  in  December  Butler's  army  was  sent  on  its  expedition  against 
Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,  and  Hoke's  Division  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Wilmington  to  meet  Butler.  Kirkland's  Brigade,  the  Seventeenth, 
Forty-second,  and  Sixty-sixth  North  Carolina  troops,  was  moved 
first  to  Richmond.  Having  been  recruited  in  winter  quarters,  the 
command  made  a  fine  appearance  marching  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  with  three  brass  bands  and  three  drum  and  fife  corps,  its 
steady  step  and  fine  bearing  eliciting  cheers  from  the  people.  Offi- 
cers and  men  felt  the  thrill  which  comes  to  the  young  soldier's  heart 
from  "the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war"  and  the  approving 
smiles  of  woman.  The  troops  were  very  enthusiastic  when  told  they 
were  going  to  defend  the  soil  of  their  native  State. 

As  the  railroad  from  Petersburg  to  Weldon  was  closed  to  us  our 
only  route  was  ria  Danville,  Greensboro,  and  Raleigh. 
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Leaving  Richmond  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  railroad,  Kirk- 
land's  Brigade  reached  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
ride  on  the  cars  in  extremely  cold  weather,  and  Kirkland  marched 
at  once  with  the  two  regiments  which  arrived  first,  viz.,  the  Seven- 
teenth, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Sharpe,  and  Forty-second, 
under  Colonel  Brown,  for  Sugar  Loaf,  a  point  a  few  miles  above 
Fort  Fisher.  Our  horses  and  wagons  had  not  come,  so  all  of  the 
mounted  officers  were  on  foot  (as  the  Irishman  would  say).  On  the 
march  at  night  we  heard  a  loud  explosion  and  saw  a  great  light  to- 
wards the  ocean,  which  we  thought  was  the  bursting  of  a  magazine 
on  one  of  the  Federal  ships,  and  the  men  gave  three  cheers.  But 
we  afterwards  learned  it  was  the  explosion  of  Butler's  famous  "  Pow- 
der Boat,"  which  he  thought  would  scare  the  poor  rebels  away. 

In  the  morning  we  halted  at  Sugar  Loaf.  The  fleet  had  been 
bombarding  Fort  Fisher,  but  the  enemy  had  not  landed. 

The  Confederate  forces  under  Bragg,  outside  of  Fort  Fisher,  con- 
sisted of  a  small  body  of  Senior  Reserves,  aged  from  forty-five  to 
sixty,  and  some  little  cavalry.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  some  of  those 
gray-haired  patriots  dead  in  the  woods,  killed  by  shells  from  the 
fleet.  Among  those  who  carried  a  musket  there  was  Mr.  William 
Pettigrew,  brother  of  the  heroic  General — now  a  venerable  minister 
of  the  gospel. 

Kirkland  placed  one  company  from  the  Forty-second,  under  Cap- 
tain Koontz,  in  Battery  Gatlin,  a  small  fort  on  the  sea-beach  at  the 
southern  end  of  Masonboro  Sound,  and  held  the  rest  of  his  command 
on  the  road  covered  by  the  thick  woods  and  dense  undergrowth. 

I  had  found  a  pony  at  an  abandoned  farm-house  and  mounted 
him,  so  as  to  convey  orders,  but  he  was  new  to  the  business  and  did 
not  like  my  spurs.  Kirkland  ordered  me  to  ride  down  to  the  beach 
to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  landing  troops  from  the  transports. 
I  did  so,  and  saw  the  ships  extending  as  far  as  I  could  see  down  the 
beach,  but  no  indication  of  landing.  Returning,  I  reported  this  to 
the  General,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  soldier  came  running  up,  almost 
breathless,  and  told  us  that  the  enemy  had  lowered  his  boats  on  the 
side  opposite  the  shore.,  pulled  rapidly  to  the  land  and  captured  Capt. 
Koontz  and  his  company,  but  few  escaping.  We  rode  down  through 
the  woods  and  found  a  large  force  on  the  beach  and  more  coming, 
while  the  woods  around  us  were  filled  with  shrieking  shells.  Gen- 
eral Kirkland  promptly  ordered  his  small  command  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods  which  skirted  the  shore  and  deployed  both  regi- 
ments as  skirmishers.  By  his  direction  I  rode  down  the  line  and 
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told  the  men  to  keep  up  the  fire  upon  the  enemy  and  cheer  as  much 
as  they  could,  hut  if  they  were  hard  pressed  to  fall  back  from  pine  to 
pine  in  the  direction  of  Wilmington,  and  not  let  the  enemy  cut  us  off. 

( inicral  Butler's  forces,  being  thus  very  promptly  checked,  began 
at  once  to  throw  up  breastworks  on  the  sand  shore.  As  they  con- 
sisted of  at  least  six  times  our  number  we  could  not  have  prevented 
their  advance.  Hut  ( ieneral  Butler  greatly  exaggerated  our  force, 
and  I  have  always  believed  that  his  examination  of  Captain  Koontz 
had  something  to  do  with  his  false  impression.  As  it  was,  these  two 
; incuts  held  his  army  at  bay  (or  at  ocean,  perhaps  I  should  say) 
the  entire  day,  which  was  Christmas,  1864.  By  pushing  our  line 
close  to  his  we  escaped  much  injury  from  the  ships'  guns,  their  shells 
passing  over  our  heads.  We  had  the  help  of  Sutherland's  Battery 
of  artillery  and  Lipscomb's  South  Carolina  cavalry.  During  the 
night  the  troops  began  to  come  in  from  our  division.  But  a  recon- 
noissancc  the  next  morning  showed  that  (ieneral  Butler  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  darkness,  re-embarked  his  army,  and  abandoned 
his  expedition. 

The  navy  had  bombarded  Fort  Fisher  for  two  days,  but  inflicted 
slight  loss.  Kirkland's  bold  and  spirited  defense  must  have  con- 
vinced Butler  that  we  had  a  large  force,  as  Koontz  had  told  him  that 
Longstreet  was  there  with  his  three  divisions — Hoke,  Field,  and 
Kershaw. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  did  not  have  two  thousand  men  of  all  arms  to 
oppose  him,  and  no  infantry  except  the  two  regiments  of  Kirkland's 
Brigade.  Why  Butler  was  considered  fit  to  be  a  general  I  don't 
know,  unless  his  tyranny  and  oppression  of  non-combatants  qualified 
him  for  "crushing  out  the  rebellion." 

Soon  after  this  battle,  General  Bragg,  the  department  commander, 
ordered  Hoke's  Division  to  Wilmington,  not  expecting  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher.  We  marched,  with  colors  flying  and 
bands  playing,  into  the  city,  and  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  people  as  their  victorious  defenders.  General  Bragg  reviewed 
the  division  and  made  preparations  for  a  new  campaign — for  the  cap- 
ture of  Newbern,  N.  C.  This  was  kept  a  secret,  but  it  came  to  my 
knowledge.  Our  brigade  had  orders  to  prepare  three  days'  rations, 
and  all  got  ready  for  a  march — destination  unknown.  But  during 
the  very  night  previous  to  this  intended  movement  we  were  suddenly 
ordered  to  move  to  the  wharf  and  take  boats  down  the  river  to  Sugar 
Loaf,  Kirkland's  Brigade  again  in  the  advance,  as  the  enemy  had 
reappeared  in  front  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  army  this  time  being 
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commanded  by  an  able  Federal  soldier,  General  Terry.  When  we 
reached  Sugar  Loaf  we  found  that  Terry  had  landed  his  forces  with- 
out opposition,  and  we  began  skirmishing  with  them  at  once.  But 
the  enemy  had  intrenched  his  line  from  the  ocean  across  the  nar- 
row peninsula  to  the  Cape  Fear  river,  between  Sugar  Loaf  and  Fort 
Fisher.  We  threw  up  a  line  in  his  front,  Sugar  Loaf  being  our  base, 
but  were  enfiladed  by  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  fleet. 

Terry's  command  consisted  of  two  divisions.  One  of  our  brigades 
(Hagood's  South  Carolina)  was  detached  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river  to  assist  Fort  Caswell.  During  the  action  Colquitt  was  sent 
too  late  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fort  Fisher,  leaving  Hoke  the 
two  brigades  of  Kirkland  and  Clingman,  with  some  artillery  and 
Lipscomb's  Cavalry  regiment,  which  were  confronted  by  Paine' s 
Division  of  colored  troops  and  Abbott's  white  brigade  behind  in- 
trenchments  and  protected  by  the  great  Federal  fleet  to  rake  the  in- 
tervening space  with  shot  and  shell,  grape  and  canister,  while  Terry 
with  the  white  forces  stormed  Fort  Fisher.  Bragg  moved  Hoke's 
two  brigades  forward  to  attack.  We  easily  drove  in  the  enemy's 
skirmish  line,  occupied  their  rifle-pits,  and  our  skirmishers  were 
making  their  main  line  keep  their  heads  down  behind  the  intrench- 
ments.  When  we  all  expected  the  order  to  charge,  a  courier  came  to 
Hoke  from  Bragg,  ordering  him  to  withdraw  to  Sugar  Loaf.  My 
recollection  is  that  we  confidently  expected  to  run  over  the  troops 
in  our  front  and  drive  them  in  confusion  upon  Terry's  attacking 
column.  But  we  obeyed  orders  and  fell  back  to  the  line  at  Sugar 
Loaf,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  we  laid  down, 
shelled  by  the  ships,  and  heard  the  musketry  fire  at  Fisher  until  its 
brave  garrison  was  overcome  at  n  o'clock  that  night.  The  rockets 
from  the  fort  said,  "Come  and  help  us,"  but  we  were  not  moved; 
and  sad  was  the  sight  when  the  rockets  from  the  ships  and  display 
of  colored  lights  and  blowing  of  whistles  announced  the  surrender  of 
the  fort.  I  felt  that  all  had  not  been  done  to  save  it. 

General  Bragg  has  been  severely  censured  in  the  official  reports  of 
Whiting  and  Lamb,  and  by  their  friends,  for  not  moving  Hoke  for- 
ward. He  said  he  did  not  think  that  Hoke's  small  force  could  suc- 
ceed with  the  fleet  on  their  flank  ;  and  General  Hoke  since  the  war 
has  told  me  that  he  concurred  with  Bragg.  The  impartial  reader  oi 
history  must  decide.  A  Federal  colonel,  after  the  surrender  at 
Greensboro,  told  me  he  thought  if  Hoke  had  advanced  Terry  would 
have  been  beaten.  I  believe  our  charge  would  have  been  successful, 
because  the  troops  in  front  were  blacks. 
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In  a  h-w  days  Terry  advanced,  and  wr  slowly  fell  back  to  Wil- 
mington. Kirkland's  Brigade  fighting  this  time  as  tin-  rear  guard, 
skirmishing  behind  tin-  pin<  s.  Tin-  retreat  through  the  city  wax 
gloomy  indeed,  lor  \\e  liad  many  strong  personal  friends  among  its 
kind  and  hospitable  people.  Still  forming  the  rearguard  of  the  in- 
fantry column,  our  brigade  crossed  North  East  river  on  a  pontoon 
bridge  very  near  the  railroad  bridge,  which  was  burned.  I  was 
directed  with  two  companies  of  the  Seventeenth  North  Carolina  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  by  the  railroad  bridge,  to  cover 
the  withdrawal  of  all  our  cavalry  over  the  pontoon.  At  this  point 
we  had  a  spirited  affair  with  the  enemy  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  cross  until  our  forces  were  all  safely 
over  on  our  side,  when  we  quietly  rejoined  our  column  on  the  march 
to  Goldsboro.  I  remember  Lieutenant  Wilson  G.  Lamb,  with  one 
of  the  companies  of  the  Seventeenth,  as  displaying  coolness  and 
conspicuous  bravery.  Indeed,  the  entire  command  at  the  burning 
bridge  was  efficient  and  brave.  Our  campaign  in  the  barren  tur- 
pentine peninsula  was  very  uncomfortable.  Food  was  scarce,  and 
we  all  got  smutted  by  lightwood  fires. 

In  fighting  Terry's  troops  we  encountered  the  first  enemy  armed 
with  repeating  rifles,  one  of  his  regiments  (I  believe  the  Tenth  Con- 
necticut) having  Spencer  seven-shooters. 

Soon  after  reaching  Goldsboro  we  moved  to  Kinston,  and  General 
Bragg  was  reinforced  by  troops  from  Hood's  army,  now  commanded 
by  General  D.  H.  Hill. 

The  enemy  came  out  from  Newbern  under  General  Cox,  and 
Bragg  advanced  to  meet  him  at  or  near  Wise's  Fork.  Hoke's 
Division  was  put  in  motion  in  the  night,  Kirkland's  Brigade  this 
time  leading,  and  by  a  long  detour  through  woods  and  swamps, 
completely  turned  the  enemy's  right  and  advanced  upon  his  rear. 

About  noon  on  the  8th  of  March,  1865,  Hoke  formed  his  division 
in  line  for  attack,  Kirkland's  Brigade  on  the  right,  and  there  was  no 
sign  that  the  enemy  knew  we  were  in  the  dense  swamp  or  pocoson 
behind  him.  Hoke  summoned  all  his  brigadiers  to  the  extreme 
right  for  consultation,  and  these,  with  their  staff  officers,  made  a 
party  of  about  twenty  mounted  officers.  The  General  concluded  to 
extend  his  line  still  further  to  the  right,  and,  thinking  we  were  not 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  moved  by  the  right  flank — all  these  horse- 
men in  front,  with  no  skirmish  line  out,  but  followed  by  Colonel 
John  N.  Whitford's  Battalion  of  Rangers.  Suddenly,  while  the  men 
were  knee-deep  in  water,  a  Federal  regiment  rose  up  out  of  the 
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bushes  and  fired  into  the  head  of  our  column.  They  had  discovered 
us  just  in  time  to  throw  this  one  regiment  forward.  Some  of  our 
cavalry  in  search  of  buttermilk,  had  strayed  off  and  aroused  the  foe. 
But  it  was  too  late.  This  sudden  check  to  Hoke  and  his  generals 
was  startling,  and  here  the  Major-General  displayed  his  genius.  He 
did  not  order  his  division  "  Forward  into  line  ! "  but  raised  his  hat 
and  shouted  to  those  around  him,  "Make  all  the  men  cheer!" 
Shout  and  cheer  they  did  like  a  tornado  among  the  pines  and  rushed 
with  great  spirit  upon  the  enemy.  Hoke  thus  prevented  either  his 
own  troops  or  the  enemy  from  seeing  that  he  was  for  the  moment 
himself  surprised.  But  this  unexpected  fire  in  the  rear  completely 
demoralized  the  forces  of  General  Cox  at  this  point.  They  fled  be- 
fore us  in  confusion,  leaving  several  hundred  prisoners  and  a  battery 
of  light  artillery  in  our  hands,  besides  their  camp  and  many  small 
arms.  Our  line  was  reformed  after  the  pursuit  and  the  division  re- 
sumed its  position  on  the  right  of  Bragg' s  army,  highly  elated  at  the 
success  of  the  day.  Kirkland's  Brigade  was  in  front  in  this  assault. 
The  next  day,  March  gth,  Bragg  attempted  a  flank  movement 
around  the  enemy's  right — D.  H.  Hill's  command  in  advance — but 
found  intrenchments  and  resumed  his  former  position.  Again,  on 
the  loth,  he  moved  Hoke  around  by  our  right  flank  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  rear,  Kirkland's  Brigade  in  front.  After  much  marching 
through  the  swamps  and  pocosons  and  dense  pine  forests,  Hoke  de- 
cided to  attack.  The  enemy  showed  a  very  strong  skirmish  line, 
which  stubbornly  resisted  Kirkland's  battalion  of  sharp-shooters, 
commanded  by  Major  Robinson,  of  the  Sixty-sixth,  who  fought 
them  bravely.  On  my  reporting  to  Kirkland  that  Robinson  could 
not  drive  back  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  General  Hoke  ordered  Kirk- 
land  to  support  them  with  his  entire  brigade,  and  we  formed  line 
with  the  Forty-second  on  the  right,  Sixty-sixth  centre,  and  Seven- 
teenth on  the  left,  and  moved  forward.  I  rode  with  the  Seven- 
teenth, and  Major  L.  J.  Johnson,  inspector,  with  the  Forty-second, 
Kirkland  with  Lieutenant  Stoddard  in  rear  of  the  centre.  As  we 
advanced  to  the  front  the  guide,  named  Wooten,  passed  me  going 
to  the  rear,  and  said,  "Captain,  your  brigade  has  not  gone  far 
enough  to  the  right,  and  Hoke  is  doing  wrong  to  attack  here." 
Hoke  says  he  told  Kirkland  to  feel  the  enemy,  but  not  to  attack 
breastworks.  But  the  brigade  made  a  charge  through  the  woods, 
which  were  very  thick,  with  great  spirit,  and  drove  the  skirmishers 
before  them.  We  encountered  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery. As  I  heard  a  battery  to  our  right  and  rear  I  changed  the 
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direction  of  tin-  Seventeenth,  and  told  them  if  they  would  push  on 
they  would  turn  ;md  rapture  that  battery.  They  sprang  forward 
with  a  rheer.  I  was  riding  on  their  extreme  left,  and  remember 
Captain  Daniel  and  Lieutenant  Wilson  (  i.  Laml)  waving  their  swords 
and  urging  on  the  men.  All  the  field  officers  of  the  regiment  were 
on  foot  except  Colonel  Nethercutt.  As  soon  as  our  line  emerged 
from  the  woods  we  ran  up  against  a  very  strongly-intrenched  line  of 
the  enemy,  obstructed  by  trees  they  had  cut  down,  and  supported 
by  artillery.  They  poured  a  hot  fire  into  us  and  we  made  our  men 
lie  down.  I  told  the  Seventeenth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sharpe,  to 
hold  their  position  and  I  would  go  to  General  Kirkland  and  get  re- 
inforcements from  our  division.  I  then  rode  to  Kirkland  and  told 
him  we  had  struck  a  strong  line  of  works.  He  replied,  "Go  back 
and  hold  our  line,  and  I  will  go  to  Hoke  for  help."  During  this 
time  the  Forty-second  had  broken  its  lines  and  rapidly  fallen  back, 
leaving  Major  L.  ].  Johnson,  our  inspector,  a  prisoner.  Colonel 
Nethercutt  tried  to  force  his  regiment  over  the  works,  and  I  learned 
that  he  rode  his  horse  right  up  among  the  obstructions.  But 
the  Sixty-sixth  followed  the  Forty-second  ;  then  Colonel  Sharpe 
withdrew  the  Seventeenth,  which  fell  back  in  good  order,  shouting 
defiance  to  the  foe  and  daring  them  to  come  out  of  those  works. 
The  enemy  meantime  threw  out  a  regiment  on  our  left,  which  was 
unprotected.  So  when  I  returned  to  the  front,  instead  of  finding 
friends,  I  rode  into  the  advance  skirmish  line  of  the  enemy,  as  the 
woods  were  very  thick.  Four  of  them  halted  me  and  inquired  who 
I  was.  The  shells  and  bullets  were  still  falling  fast  around  us,  and 
my  captors  were  dodging  and  did  not  make  me  dismount.  I  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  told  them  to  put  down  their  guns  and  go  with 
me  or  we  would  all  be  killed.  They  loolishly  did  this  and  we  started 
towards  the  rear,  or  away  from  danger,  as  we  thought.  Suddenly 
we  came  upon  a  Federal  regiment  in  line  of  battle.  My  captors 
made  signals  not  to  shoot,  and  seemed  delighted  to  find  friends.  I 
turned  my  mare  and  ran  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  both  spurs  in 
her  flanks.  A  volley  from  their  skirmishers  passed  me  without  harm, 
and  I  made  excel/cut  time  through  briers  and  thickets  and  over  a  very 
wide  ditch,  and  most  happily  emerged  into  an  open  field  directly  in 
front  of  Colquitt's  Georgia  Brigade.  They  met  me  with  cheers  and 
laughter,  seeing  how  I  was  running,  and  I  rejoined  my  brigade, 
which  had  been  rallied  and  reformed  into  line.  Our  troops  were 
withdrawn  by  Hoke  and  fell  back  to  Kinston.  Lieutenant  Stoddard 
\\as  captured,  with  some  men  from  the  Sixty-sixth,  and  some  of  our 
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wounded  also  became  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  quite  heavy,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  brigade  was  not  broken. 

I  have  heard  that  Hoke  censured  Kirkland  for  making  the  dis- 
astrous charge  on  the  loth,  but  did  not  hear  of  it  at  the  time.  If 
Wooten  spoke  the  truth,  Hoke  should  have  heeded  his  advice  and 
moved  further  to  the  right.  Then  we  should  have  turned  the  enemy 
and  had  a  complete  victory.  Kirkland  did  not  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  strong  breastworks  when  he  charged  his  men  through 
the  woods.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  until  we  came  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  them.  It  may  be  true  that  Kirkland  should  have  moved 
slowly  until  he  ascertained  the  true  situation  and  then  reported  it  to 
Hoke.  I  have  never  seen  Lieutenant  Stoddard  nor  Major  Johnson 
since.  Our  courier  was  also  captured  riding  my  black  horse,  which 
I  had  loaned  him  that  day — a  brave  and  dashing  fellow,  George 
Tonnoffski,  now  living  in  Raleigh. 

Major  Johnson  was  taken  North,  grew  worse  and  worse  with  con- 
sumption, and  died  soon  after  his  release,  at  his  home  near  Wood- 
ville,  Perquimans  county,  N.  C.  His  conduct  in  that  fight  of  the 
loth  was  most  daring  and  knightly.  Mounted  on  a  large  gray,  he 
was  last  seen  with  hat  in  hand  trying  to  lead  the  Forty-second 
over  the  works.  Johnson  was  a  fine  lawyer,  Christian  gentlemen, 
thorough  soldier,  and  unselfish  patriot. 

The  day  was  rather  a  disastrous  one  for  our  brigade  staff.  A  few 
days  before  our  gallant  and  noble  ordnance  officer,  Lieutenant  Theo- 
dore Hassell,  was  killed  in  an  artillery  duel  between  the  two  armies 
on  the  6th  or  yth.  First  Lieutenant  George  W.  Grimes,  of  Com- 
pany G,  Seventeenth  North  Carolina  troops,  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  our  command,  was  severely  wounded  and  captured,  and.  still 
carries  the  bullet  in  his  body,  suffering  great  pain  therefrom. 

The  enemy  moved  up  from  Newbern,  Terry's  command  came  up 
from  Wilmington,  and  Sherman's  great  army  was  coming  via  Fayette- 
ville.  Bragg,  with  all  the  odds  and  ends,  and  Hoke's  and  Hill's 
commands,  joined  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Smithfield,  under 
whom  the  remnants  of  our  Southern  armies  were  being  concentrated. 
Soon  after  this  followed  the  great  Battle  of  Bentonsville,  in  which 
General  Johnston  displayed  his  great  ability  and  his  soldiers  un- 
equaled  valor,  fortitude,  and  heroism.  The  history  of  this  battle 
must  always  be  interesting  to  the  student  of  our  war — showing  how 
the  Southerners  fought  when  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
and  when  the  cause  was  almost  entirely  lost.  General  Johnston's 
Narrative,  and  an  article  published  in  the  Century  war  papers  by 
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(  it  neral  Wade  Hampton,  descriptive  of  this  kittle,  will  repay  pem 
sal.      Kirklaml's  Brigade  is  especially  mentioned  with  high  praise. 

The  army  bivouacked  the  night  before  the  battle,  March  i.s,  1865. 
without  tires,  on  the  wet  ground,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  learn- 
ing the  movement.  The  next  morning  Colquitt,  Clingman,  and 
Hagood  were  placed  in  the  line  under  Bragg,  with  the  brigade  of 
North  Carolina  Junior  Reserves  on  the  extreme  left  and  Kirkland's 
Brigade  in  reserve,  a  short  distance  behind  the  Juniors.  .  Soon  the 
battle  began  with  the  fierce  onslaught  under  Hardee  and  D.  H.  Hill 
on  the  right,  driving  the  enemy  before  them.  But  the  Federals  as- 
sailed our  left  with  vigor,  and  General  Johnston  ordered  Kirkland's 
Brigade  to  relieve  the  Juniors  on  the  front  line.  Our  entire  division 
held  its  ground  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  but  unfortunately  General 
Bragg  became  uneasy  and  called  upon  Johnston  for  help,  and  Mc- 
Law's  command  was  withdrawn  from  Hardee's  attacking  column 
and  sent  to  our  assistance  when  not  needed. 

The  next  morning,  while  making  a  reconnoisance,  I  lost  the  faith- 
ful sorrel  mare  that  saved  me  on  March  loth,  shot  by  the  enemy's 
pickets,  and  I  had  to  ride  an  "old  plug"  during  the  rest  of  the  bat- 
tle. This  was  one  of  the  saddest  incidents  of  my  experience. 

Major  Hahr,  an  accomplished  Swede,  served  as  aid-de-camp  to 
(  ien'l  Kirkland  during  this  battle,  and  was  cool  and  efficient  under  fire. 

When  Johnston  found  that  Sherman's  right  wing  was  approaching 
in  his  rear  he  changed  front  to  rear  on  his  right  wing  to  meet  him. 
Kirkland's  Brigade  was  directed  to  deploy  and  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  holding  him  in  check  while  the  army  took  its  new  line  at 
right  angle  to  the  former.  But  an  opening  was  left  for  us  in  the 
line  of  battle  at  the  main  road.  We  fought  and  slowly  fell  back 
until  ordered  to  take  our  place  in  the  line.  Then  we  moved  by  the 
right  flank  quickly  down  the  road.  Coming  to  the  line,  the  com- 
mand was  given  by  Kirkland,  "  Into  line,  faced  to  the  rear  !  "  The 
enemy  was  pressing  us  closely,  but  this  well-drilled  brigade  filed  into 
the  line,  the  Seventeenth  on  the  right,  and  filled  the  gap—  just  in 
time  to  meet  a  vigorous  charge  from  Sherman's  troops.  There 
were  no  breastworks,  but  our  men  laid  down  and  repulsed  the 
enemy,  who  left  their  dead  in  our  front.  The  right,  Company  A,  of 
the  Seventeenth,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Biggs,  rested  on 
the  road,  and  I  was  near  them,  riding  the  old  plug.  Biggs  made 
his  men  stand  up  in  two  ranks  and  wait  for  the  word,  and  then  fired 
"  BY  RANKS,"  giving  his  commands,  "  Rear  rank,  ready,  aim,  fire  ! 
Load  !  "  and  then,  "  Front  rank,"  etc.  The  volleys  were  very  dis- 
tinct amid  the  rattle  of  "firing  by  file"  all  along  the  line.  This 
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fire  by  rank  was  very  effective,  as  piles  of  dead  were  left  in  front  of 
this  company. 

William  Biggs  was  a  daring  and  intelligent  officer,  distinguished 
on  many  occasions.  As  a  journalist  after  the  war,  he  became  a  fear- 
less champion  of  the  rights  of  his  people. 

General  Kirkland  says  that  General  Johnston,  in  a  speech  in  Sa- 
'vannah,  discussing  the  discipline  in  our  armies,  referred  to  Biggs' 
' '  fire  by  rank ' '  as  the  only  exception  to  the  irregular  fusilade  of 
fire  by  file  which  he  heard  during  the  war. 

General  Johnston  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  brigade  while  the 
fight  was  going  on.  Captain  C.  A.  King,  of  Hardee's  staff,  rode  up 
to  headquarters  with  a  report  from  the  front,  and  General  Johnston 
asked,  "Who  is  responsible  for  this  heavy  firing?"  King  replied, 
"The  enemy  are  attacking  Kirkland' s  Brigade."  Whereupon  Gen- 
eral Johnston  turned  to  General  Hardee,  and  said,  ' '  I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  would  rather  they  attack  Kirkland  than  any  one  else." 

On  the  same  day  the  North  Carolina  Brigade  of  Junior  Reserves 
on  Kirkland' s  left  and  temporarily  attached  to  his  command— all 
boys  under  eighteen  years  old — fought  heroically,  with  all  the  spirit 
and  ardor  of  youth,  and  shouting  with  every  volley.  The  conduct 
of  these  youths  and  their  able  commanders  was  greatly  praised 
throughout  the  army. 

Sherman  failed  to  break  the  Confederate  line,  and  Johnston,  find- 
ing the  immense  host  concentrated  in  his  front,  withdrew  to  Smith- 
field  without  being  pursued,  and  Sherman  turned  towards  Goldsboro 
for  supplies  and  recuperation.  Sherman  in  his  report  treats  this  as 
a  drawn  battle — equivalent  to  admitting  a  defeat,  as  his  forces  out- 
numbered Johnston's  four  to  one. 

Every  State  in  the  South  and  almost  the  entire  North,  was  repre- 
sented on  the  bloody  field  of  Bentonsville.  The  gallant  Kirkland 
and  his  surviving  followers  will  always  feel  proud  of  the  record  they 
made  there.  With  this  engagement  our  conflicts  in  the  field  were 
ended.  The  retreat  began  which  ended  in  Johnston's  surrender, 
and  the  brigade  was  disbanded  at  Center  Church,  Randolph  county, 
North  Carolina. 

May  the  blessings  of  Providence  attend  every  survivor  of  this  de- 
voted band  "  unto  his  life's  end  !  " 

CHARLES  G.  ELLIOTT, 
Late  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 

Norfolk,   Va.,  November,  1895. 
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[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  November  24.  1895  ] 

THE    EVACUATION  OF  RICHMOND,  APRIL  3,  1865, 

AM)     1  1 1  I 

DISASTROUS  CONFLAGRATION  INCIDENT  THEREON. 


Interesting  Communications  Regarding  It. 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  No-cember  /j,  1895. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

Some  months  ago,  at  your  request,  I  made  you  a  statement,  which 
was  published,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Richmond  fire  of  the  3d  of 
April,  1865,  based  upon  judicial  records  in  the  great  insurance  liti- 
gation which  ensued.  I  observed  in  your  last  Friday's  issue  an  affi- 
davit of  the  late  Mr.  James  A.  Scott,  filed  in  Vial's  Executor  vs. 
The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Virginia,  a  part  of  that  litigation, 
in  which  interesting  facts  were  given  respecting  the  occurrences  of 
the  memorable  occasion. 

[This  appeared  in  the  Dispatch  of  November  loth,  and  was  in 
response  to  a  query  as  stated  in  an  issue  of  the  paper  November  3d. 
It  is  subjoined — ED.] 

To-day,  in  looking  over  some  old  papers  in  my  office  for  another 
purpose,  I  came  across  several  letters  that  were  written  to  me  at  the 
time  I  was  making  investigations,  as  counsel  of  the  insured,  for  reli- 
able information  upon  the  subject,  and  which  were  intended  to  be 
used,  if  necessary,  in  the  litigation  (unless  depositions  should  be 
required),  but  which  I  had  no  need  to  use.  Since  every  fact  touch- 
ing the  matter  ought  to  be  preserved,  as  part  of  the  history  of  the 
great  disaster  and  fall  of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  these  letters 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  particular  interest  and  value,  I  send  them  to 
you.  The  first  is  from  Colonel  John  Wilder  Atkinson,  of  the  Con- 
federate artillery,  who  was  stationed  near  Chaffin's  Bluff,  and  on  the 
retreat  approached  Richmond  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
April,  and  saw  the  fire  from  a  distance  that  lent  sublimity  to  the 
view,  without  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  As  is  well  known,  he  was 
before  the  war  a  prominent  citizen  of  Richmond,  and  since  the  war 
has  resided  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  During  the  war  a  more  gallant 
and,  for  a  civilian,  a  more  justly  distinguished  Confederate  officer 
was  scarcely  known.  If  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  his  life  in  Rich- 
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mond  may  be  recalled,  the  marriage  last  evening  at  St.  Paul's  church 
of  his  highly-esteemed  son,  John  Wilder  Atkinson,  Jr..  to  one  of 
Richmond's  jewels,  reminds  me  of  the  brilliant  occasion  of  his  own 
marriage,  forty  years  ago,  to  the  lovely  and  charming  Miss  E.  A. 
Mayo,  sister  of  Mr.  Peter  H.  Mayo,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Mayo,  deceased,  at  which  I  remember  that  my  lamented  friend, 
Marmaduke  Johnson,  and  myself,  then  young  barristers,  were 
groomsmen,  and  the  fashion  and  beauty,  from  far  and  near,  were 
assembled,  amid  flowers  and  sparkling  jets  d'eau  de  Cologne,  in  the 
famous  old  family  mansion,  Powhatan  (below  the  city),  radiantly 
illuminated  for  the  event.  By  contrast,  it  was  his  destiny  some  ten 
years  after,  at  no  great  distance  from  that  historic  place,  and  imme- 
diately across  the  James  river,  to  witness  a  sad  and  awful  but  more 
splendid  illumination.  The  description  is  equally  graphic  and  touch- 
ing of  his  silent  midnight  retreat  from  the  Confederate  lines,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Federal  commander,  in  direct  front,  and  the 
forlorn  approach,  amid  deafening  explosions  of  wrecked  war  vessels, 
to  the  sublime  spectacle  of  burning  Richmond,  that,  like  Milton's 
ascending  sun, 

"  Flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky." 

Here  is  the  letter: 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C,  October  25,  i8j8. 

To  John  Howard,  Esq.: 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant  this 
morning. 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  retirement  of  General  Lee's  army 
from  the  defences  around  Petersburg,  that  portion  of  the  command 
to  which  I  was  immediately  attached,  under  General  G.  W.  C.  Lee, 
was  stationed  at  Chaffin's  Bluff,  in  front  of  and  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  Fort  Harrison.  I  commanded  at  the  time  two  of  the 
Virginia  battalions  of  artillery,  being  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  artil- 
lery. On  Sunday  night,  April  2d,  1865,  under  orders  from  General 
G.  W.  C.  Lee,  I  drew  in  my  first  picket  guard  and  sentinels  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  left  our  lines  about  midnight,  and  with  the 
residue  of  Custis  Lee's  Division  started  on  the  memorable  retreat. 

Our  movement  had  been  so  quietly  effected  that  I  am  sure  the 
enemy  had  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on,  and  certainly  made  no 
demonstration  of  pursuing;  and  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  some 
of  the  Yankee  officers  stationed  at  Fort  Harrison  that  the  with- 
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drawal  of  my  troops  was  not  discovered  by  General  VVeitzel  until 
n  ported  at  or  about  daylight  Monday  morning,  April  3d.  Our 
tents  were  all,  by  Custis  Lee's  order,  left  standing,  and  our  guns 
were  not  removed  from  the  embrasures. 

For  the  convenience  of  transportation,  a  pontoon  bridge  had  pre- 
viously been  thrown  across  the  river  at  a  point  between  Chaffin's 
Bluff  and  Richmond,  but  not  far  from  our  camp.  Custis  Lee's  Di- 
vision crossed  upon  this  bridge,  and  was  led  by  him  on  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Manchester.  Just 
before  daylight  on  Monday  morning  we  got  in  sight  of  burning  Rich- 
mond, and  almost  simultaneously  with  our  discovery  that  Richmond 
u.is  burning  we  began  to  hear  the  report  of  explosions  on  the  river, 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  Confederate  steamers 
Jamestown  and  Athens.  These  were  not  ironclads.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  explosions  first  announced  to  General  Weitzel  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Confederate  forces  from  his  front,  and  the  purposed 
surrender  of  Richmond. 

A  scene  more  awful,  and  at  the  same  time  sublime,  I  never  wit- 
nessed certainly,  or  even  conceived,  than  that  presented  by  the 
burning  of  the  Confederate  capital  in  the  distance,  rendered,  of 
course,  the  more  impressive  by  the  explosions  on  the  river  not  far 
distant,  which  almost  deafened  us.  It  is  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget. 

Of  course  these  explosions  were  caused  by  our  own  officers,  who 
in  abandoning  these  vessels  had  them  blown  up  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  of  service  to  the  enemy. 

I  think  I  have  answered  above  your  several  inquiries,  which  it 
gratifies  me  to  do,  and  now  remain, 

Truly  your  friend, 

JOHN  WILDER  ATKINSON, 
Former  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Confederate  States  Artillery. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  to  state,  what  is  too  little  known,  that 
upon  approaching  the  city,  then  in  conflagration,  General  Weitzel 
reversed  the  negro  brigade,  then  in  advance,  and  placed  it  in  the 
rear,  in  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  citizens,  and  to  avoid  conflict; 
and  that  he  promptly  addressed  his  whole  command  to  the  arrest 
and  extinguishment  of  the  fire,  which  was  thereby  effected,  and  the 
whole  city  saved  from  immediate  peril  of  destruction.  Too  much 
credit  and  gratitude  cannot  be  accorded  in  honor  of  such  wise,  con- 
siderate, and  noble  conduct. 

12 
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The  following  letter  was  from  Colonel  W.  T.  Robins,  a  gallant  and 
meritorious  officer  of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  then  of  Gloucester, 
but  now  a  citizen  of  Richmond  : 

GLOUCESTER  COURTHOUSE,  February  20,  1878. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Your  favor  of  the  nth  of  February  reached  me 
in  due  course  of  mail.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  burning 
of  Richmond  in  1865,  on  the  day  of  the  evacuation,  I  can  only  give 
you  the  following  statement : 

My  regiment  crossed  the  river  from  Richmond  to  Manchester 
about  8  A.  M.,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  after  the  span  of  Mayo's 
bridge  over  the  canal  was  fired.  I  remained  in  Manchester  some 
time  after  crossing,  but  just  how  long  I  cannot  now  remember. 
However,  I  do  remember  seeing  the  fire  on  the  Richmond  side,  and 
that  quite  a  high  wind  was  prevailing  at  the  time,  blowing  from  the 
river  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  I  remember  having  feared,  in 
observing  the  fire  with  the  effect  of  the  high  wind  upon  it,  that  the 
whole  city  would  be  consumed.  The  flames  were  spreading  north- 
ward, fanned  by  the  wind,  up  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  My  posi- 
tion on  the  Manchester  side  was  on  elevated  ground,  which  enabled 
me  to  observe  perfectly  that  part  of  Richmond  burning  at  that  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Very  truly  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  ROBINS. 
John  Howard,  Esq. 

Here  the  strong  element  of  the  intervening  wind  in  the  extension 
of  the  fire,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  me  in  all  the  litigation  as  the 
proximate  and  legal  cause  of  the  insured  losses,  again  appears,  and 
I  am  reminded  of  a  quotation  I  made  in  my  argument  in  the  Graeme 
insurance  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from 
Virgil's  vivid  description  of  the  entrance  of  the  Greeks  into  "  burn- 
ing Troy,"  as  the  Federal  troops  into  Richmond,  and  the  extension 
of  the  fire  by  the  same  cause  : 

Irruant  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant. 


Illicet  ignis  edax  summa  ad  fastigia  vento 

Volvitur  ;  exsuperant  flammae,  furit  aestus  ad  auras. 

In  rushed  the  Greeks  and  held  the  place  :  on  high 
Borne  by  the  wind,  in  sheeted  flakes  of  flame, 
Rolled  on  the  conflagration  to  the  stars. 
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The  laM  letter,  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  was  from  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States,  in  response  to  inquiries  made  by 
me  in  a  personal  interview  with  the  Adjutant-General  : 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON,  May  22,  1879. 

John  //<>:•  YW/.  AVy. ,  Attorney  at  Lau\  Richmond,   Va.: 

SIR, — Referring  to  your  inquiry  of  the  zist  instant,  I  have  re- 
spectfully to  inform  you  that  no  record  can  be  found  in  this  office  of 
any  orders  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  directing 
commanders  in  the  field  to  seize  tobacco  belonging  to  adherents  of 
the  Confederacy. 

It  appears,  however,  of  record  that  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865, 
General  Grant  directed  Colonel  S.  H.  Roberts,  commanding  a  bri- 
gade of  the  Twenty-fourth  army  corps,  to  proceed  with  his  brigade 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. ,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  or 
destroying  wherever  found  all  property  being  used  in  barter  for  un- 
authorized articles  of  trade  between  the  rebels  and  Northern  cities, 
and  to  break  up  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  between  Fredericks- 
burg  and  Richmond. 

Under  these  instructions,  Colonel  Roberts  captured  and  destroyed 
;i  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  including  some  400  cases  of  that  article, 
which  were  brought  in  and  turned  over  to  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant-  General. 

This  communication  is  important,  as  showing  that  there  never 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  any  necessity  for  the  destruction  of  the  Rich- 
mond tobacco,  and  it  fully  accords  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  James 
A.  Scott,  an  excellent  man  and  well-known  tobacconist,  above  men- 
tioned, which  in  effect  was  that  no  interference  was  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  or  after  the  capture  of  Richmond  with  the  tobacco 
undestroyed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  its  owners,  and  to  be  disposed  of  by  sale  and  shipment 
abroad,  as  before  the  war,  and  as  if  no  war  had  existed. 

The  real  and  causative  cause,  causa  causaus  of  the  destruction  of 
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the  tobacco  in  the  Richmond  warehouses  by  fire,  for  which  com- 
bustible materials  had  beforehand  been  carefully  prepared,  was  an 
unwise  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  requiring  commanders  in 
the  field  to  destroy  such  property  upon  the  imminent  danger  of  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  shown  in  my  previous  com- 
munication, above  referred  to,  it  was  in  obedience  to  that  act  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  issued  orders  under  which  the  tobacco  was  burned,  and  the 
Confederate  Congress  was  alone  responsible  for  the  fatal  mistake. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  HOWARD. 


In  answer  to  a  query  in  last  week's  paper,  we  would  say  that  we 
are  informed  that  the  only  person  now  living  who  had  any  official 
connection  with  the  surrender  of  Richmond  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties is  Mr  E.  A.  J.  Clopton.  Mr.  Clopton  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  and,  we  think,  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  when  the  surrender  was  arranged  for. 

As  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  surrender,  we  publish  the 
following  from  a  mass  of  legal  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  : 

Affidavit  of  James  A.  Scott,  as  given  in  the  Majority  Opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  in  the  Case  of  Vial,  Executor,  and 
Graeme1  s  Executor  vs.  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Virginia. 

STATE  OF  VIRGINIA — City  of  Richmond,  to-wit : 

This  day  personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned,  a  notary 
public  in  and  for  the  city  aforesaid,  James  A.  Scott,  and  deposed  as 
follows  :  That  for  many  years  prior  to  the  late  war  he  was  engaged 
in  the  tobacco  business  in  the  city  of  Richmond  ;  that  during  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  interested  in  the  ownership  and  control 
of  a  large  amount  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  that  he  had  for  a  long  while 
been  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Richmond  ;  that  when  it  was 
understood,  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  the  city  was  to  be 
evacuated  by  the  Confederate  Government,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  United  States  forces,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
city  one  of  a  committee  to  meet  the  enemy  and  surrender  the  city; 
that  sometime  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April, 
1865,  he,  in  company  with  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
with  Judge  John  A.  Meredith  and  Judge  William  H.  Lyons,  who 
had  been  requested  by  the  Council  to  act  with  the  committee,  and 
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with  Josrph  Mayo,  Esq.,  mayor  of  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  the 
enemy  and  surrender  the  city;  that  having  taken  a  position  and 
awaited  their  arrival,  the  party  after  awhile  were  met  by  the  enemy, 
when  a  formal  surrender  of  the  city  was  made;  that  this  was  about 
two  miles  from  the  corporation  line,  on  the  Osborne  turnpike,  near 
the  Janu-s  river  ;  that  the  Federal  commander  stated  on  the  occasion 
to  Mr.  Mayo  that  he  would  at  once  send  a  party  forward  to  destroy 
all  the  liquor  in  the  city  before  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the 
troop,  when  he  was  informed  by  Mayor  Mayo  that  his  action  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  City  Council,  who  had  already  had  every- 
thing of  the  kind  destroyed.  On  returning  toward  the  city,  and 
when  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  upon  an  elevated  point  of  the 
road,  he  saw  that  the  tobacco  warehouses  in  the  city  were  on  fire, 
and  among  them  two  belonging  to  his  mother,  situated  on  Twenty- 
first  street,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  tobacco  was  stored. 

This  was  about  sunrise.  That  on  taking  possession  of  the  city, 
the  United  States  army  did  not  sieze  any  tobacco  belonging  to 
private  persons,  so  far  as  this  affiant  ever  knew  or  heard  ;  he  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Maxwell  T.  Clarke,  were  fortunate  enough 
to  save  some  $10,000  worth  of  tobacco  by  having  it  stored  in  a  house 
distant  from  the  warehouse,  although  they  gave  a  list  of  it,  with  their 
other  tobacco,  to  the  Confederate  Government  in  due  time  for  its 
destruction. 

This  tobacco,  some  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  army, 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  himself,  was  shipped  at  the  dock  in  a  schooner  via 
New  York  for  Liverpool  and  London,  receiving  astonishingly  large 
prices  therefor. 

Other  citizens  of  Richmond,  owners  of  tobacco,  sold  it  here  and 
elsewhere,  without  molestation  from  the  Federal  Government,  which, 
so  far  as  this  affiant  ever  heard,  never  troubled  any  tobacco  in  Rich- 
mond, except  that  which  belonged  to  the  Confederate  Government. 

(Signed)  JAMES  A.  SCOTT. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  loth  day  of  May,  1887. 

(Signed)  J.  L.  APPERSON,  N.  P. 
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[From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  December  I,  1895.] 

REMINISCENT  OF  WAR-TIMES. 


Eventful  Days  in  New  Orleans  in  the  Year  1862. 


Comprised  in  the  Diary  of  a  Youth  at  the  Time,  who  Since  Became 

a  Well-Known  Clergyman— The  Arrival  of  Butler's  Army 

and  Farragut's  Fleet. 


April  23,  1862. — With  heart-sickening  feelings  I  seat  myself  for 
the  purpose  of  inditing  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  on  this  memora- 
ble day.  To  give  one  a  connected  idea  of  transpiring  events,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  take  a  start  a  few  days  back.  About  a 
week  since  the  news  came  of  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip.  All  was  very  cheering  from  our  forces  stationed  in 
those  forts  until  our  city  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  disheartening 
yet  too  true  news  of  the  passage  of  some  of  the  Yankee  steamers  by 
the  forts  at  an  early  hour  of  yesterday  morning.  An  extra  Delta 
was  soon  issued,  and,  like  an  electric  shock,  the  news  spread  all 
over  the  city.  At  once  the  stores  commenced  to  shut  up,  and  this 
gave  full  vent  to  the  panic,  which  was  soon  at  its  full  height.  Be- 
fore long,  at  about  10:30  A.  M.,  the  general  alarm  of  twelve  distinct 
taps  was  sounded  by  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  all  over  town.  As 
previously  agreed  upon  by  our  military  and  civil  authorities,  it  was 
understood  by  our  citizen  soldiery  to  be  the  signal  for  every  soldier 
to  report  at  his  armory  or  headquarters  immediately.  I  went  to  the 
armory  of  the  Crescent  Reserves  and  awaited  orders.  None  were 
sent  except  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  answer  another  general 
alarm,  should  one  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  night.  The 
French  Legion  were  exerting  themselves  carrying  on  board  our 
floating  battery  at  the  foot  of  Customhouse  street  large  guns  and 
other  munitions  of  war.  The  regular  steamboats,  merchant-boats, 
got  up  steam  at  once,  and,  crowded  with  passengers,  a  great  many 
of  them  left  the  city  during  the  afternoon  and  ensuing  night.  All 
the  draymen  of  the  city  were  pressed  into  Government  service  from 
2  P.  M.  until  about  2  or  3  and  later  this  morning,  hauling  cotton- 
bales  to  the  respective  places  which  our  patriotic  authorities  had 
chosen  to  be  the  scenes  of  their  conflagration.  Away  into  the  "wee 
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sma'  hours"  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  relieved  by  the  light- 
ness and  redness  of  the  clouds,  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  cotton. 
Having  been  ordered  to  report  this  morning  at  my  armory,  I  did  so 
at  8  o'clock.  After  that,  together  with  several  of  my  comrades,  I 
went  onto  the  levee,  which  was  the  scene  of  great  confusion. 

I  judged  that  the  enemy's  boats  must  be  very  near  (although  I 
had  heard  nothing  official  since  the  morning  of  yesterday),  for  our 
men  were  busily  engaged  setting  fire  to  several  of  our  gunboats 
lying  at  the  wharf  opposite  Canal  street.  It  was  a  beautiful,  but  a 
melancholy,  sight  to  behold  our  boats  burning.  The  floating  bat- 
tery was  also  on  fire,  but  burning  slowly,  while  our  public-spirited 
little  newsboys  were  throwing  overboard  from  her  deck  the  innu- 
merable shells  there  collected.  Most  of  those  steamboats  which  had 
not  left  yet  for  up  the  river  now  backed  out  and  shortly  steamed  off 
with  their  valuable  cargoes  of  human  beings  and  their  riches  in 
freight  and  baggage.  About  10  o'clock  this  morning  the  people, 
with  permission  of  the  owners  thereof,  began  to  knock  in  the  heads 
of  sugar  hogsheads  and  barrels  and  help  themselves.  Numbers 
were  also  engaged  in  rolling  off  barrels  of  molasses;  and  indeed,  not 
only  did  the  draymen  carry  home  to  their  families  full  loads  of  these 
valuable  articles,  but  even  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  the  poor 
Dutch  and  Irish  women,  and  even  little  boys  and  girls,  were  to  be 
seen  rolling  through  our  streets  both  hogsheads  and  barrels  of  those 
and  other  articles.  Thus  were  the  poor  provided  for.  The  steam- 
boat, or  rather  gunboat,  ram,  was  set  on  fire  about  i  o'clock  and 
drifted  from  her  moorings  down  past  the  city,  a  bright  and  glowing 
sight,  but  sad  in  the  extreme.  However,  I  should  have  first  men- 
tioned that  about  12  or  12:30  o'clock  the  Yankee  steamers,  eight  in 
number,  hove  in  sight  and  were  soon  riding  abreast  of  the  Queen 
City  of  the  South. 

Two  officers  of  the  fleet  came  ashore  under  a  flag  ot  truce  and 
proceeded  under  escort  to  the  City  Hall,  where  they  met  our  city 
authorities.  They  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
city  and  forts,  under  penalty  of  being  immediately  shelled  out  by 
them.  It  was  indignantly  refused,  and  I  know  nothing  further. 
They  returned  to  their  fleet,  and  I  do  not  know  how  things  stand 
between  us  and  them.  We  are  still  burning  cotton,  boats,  etc.,  giv- 
ing the  sky  an  artificial  lighting  which  outshines  the  brilliancy  of  the 
stars.  The  dusky,  long,  morose,  demon-like  Yankee  steamers  still 
lay  like  evil  messengers  of  woe  at  our  very  front.  As  our  invaders 
see  the  spirit  shown  by  us  in  the  flames  of  our  cotton  set  on  fire  by 
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ourselves,  they  should  read  that  we  are  unconquered  and  are  de- 
termined to  be  free.  The  altars  of  prayer  are  thronged  to-night, 
and  may  God  be  with  us. 

April  26,  1862. — The  Yankees  have  not  yet  taken  possession  of 
our  city.  They  sent  several  officers  ashore  to-day  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  They  came  in  two.  boats  about  10:30  A.  M.  Their  boats 
were  well  loaded  with  marines,  who  were  armed  with  guns  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  description.  Several  of  them  stepped  ashore, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  intention  to  come  on  land  with  all  their  men 
to  escort  and  protect  them  on  their  way  to  the  City  Hall.  It  would 
have  been  a  suicidal  attempt  on  their  part  to  pass  through  that  ex- 
cited crowd  of  enemies  with  thirty  or  more  Lincoln  marines  at  their 
back  and  around  them.  Lieutenant  Birmingham,  of  the  Crescent 
Reserves,  who  was  standing  on  the  wharf,  said  to  them  :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  must  not  land  without  a  flag  of  truce,  and  must  not  take 
any  men  as  an  escort  either."  One  of  them  answered  with  an  oath: 
"  If  we  are  not  allowed  we  shall  fire."  Lieutenant  Birmingham  re- 
plied that  he  would  "protect  them  to  the  City  Hall,  but  they  must 
take  no  hirelings  with  them."  They  cursed  him  and  told  him  that 
they  should  fire.  Said  he:  "Fire,  then,"  baring  his  own  breast  to 
them.  They,  however,  shortly  repented,  and  the  noble  Birmingham 
escorted  them  safely  through  the  infuriated  crowd — three  of  them 
went — into  the  presence  of  the  City  Council.  Although  blamed  by 
some  hot-headed  fools,  still  Lieutenant  Birmingham  did  only  his 
duty.  They  brought  with  them  another  demand  from  Commodore 
Farragut  for  "the  immediate  surrender  of  the  city,"  and  that  we 
should  pull  down  our  State  flag  from  the  City  Hall,  whereon  we 
should  hoist  an  American  flag,  as  well  as  hoist  one  on  the  mint,  the 
custom-house,  etc.  Our  mayor,  Hon.  John  T.  Monroe,  sent  the 
Commodore  an  answer,  stating  in  substance  that  he  deemed,  and 
the  city  deemed,  that  he  could  not,  being  a  civil  officer,  perform  the 
military  act  of  surrendering  the  city.  Therefore  he  refused  to  sur- 
render, adding  that  since  our  military  under  Lovell  had  all  left  the 
city,  he  had  no  army  at  the  head  of  which  he  could  put  himself  to 
resist  them.  Hence,  if  they  wished  that  the  American  flag  should 
float  over  our  city,  they  must  place  it  in  position  themselves,  and 
that  the  miscreant  citizen  of  New  Orleans  did  not  live  who  would 
dare  to  raise  such  a  flag.  So  much  for  that  interview. 

It  is  stated  by  the  knowing  ones  that  the  French,  English,  and  all 
the  consuls  have  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  shelling  of  this 
city  by  the  Yankees.  It  is  also  said  that  word  has  been  sent  to  the 
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French  and  English  fleets  below  to  come  up  and  protect  foreign 
property  in  our  midst  from  destruction  by  the  enemy.  Several  <»t 
th<-  Yankee  steamers  have  passed  up  by  tin-  city,  probably  to  look 
alter  Memphis  and  other  points  above.  At  about  II  o'clock  this 
morning  I  was  startled,  as  were  the  crowd,  by  the  rushing  of  some 
citizens  through  the  crowd  with  an  American  flag  wrapped  around 
them.  They  took  it  into  an  empty  room  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
police-station,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette 
and  St.  Charles  streets.  The  crowd  at  once  broke  in  the  windows 
and  soon  the  Hag  was  in  shreds.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a 
piece  about  an  inch  square.  It  seems  that  early  in  the  morning  an 
American  boatload  had  landed  by  the  mint  and  had  raised  their 
gridiron  over  the  mint.  About  10:30  A.  M.  a  posse  of  our  patriotic 
citizens  assembled  and  pulled  the  flag  down.  While  they  were  so 
doing  the  Yankees  sent  three  shots  at  the  brave  man  who  had 
climbed  the  pole  to  get  the  flag.  Fortunately  he  was  unhurt,  and 
the  flag  met  with  a  fate  that  should  attend  all  Yankee  bunting. 
There  are  rumors  in  town  that  there  has  been  a  fight  at  Yorktown, 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  that  we  have  been  whipped,  and  that  Rich- 
mond is  laid  in  ashes.  I  don't  believe  that  report.  Again,  there  is 
circulating  a  report  of  a  bloody  fight  at  Monterey,  in  Tennessee,  and 
that  we  have  cut  the  enemy  all  to  pieces.  I  pray  to  God  thnt  it  may 
be  true.  However,  rumors  are  so  plentiful  and  frequently  so  untrue, 
that  we  should  be  slow  to  believe  anything  in  times  like  these.  The 
fall  of  New  Orleans  is  probably  a  just  punishment  of  her  people,  for 
we  have  been  a  proud  and  wicked  people.  Whom  God  would  exalt 
he  humbleth,  and  we  are  being  humbled  in  the  dust.  May  we,  as  a 
people,  and  as  a  city,  come  out  in  the  end  right  side  uppermost,  and 
all  the  better  for  our  present  humiliation.  God  be  with  us  and  bless 
our  absent  dear  ones,  who  are  nobly  battling  for  our  rights  and  theirs. 
We  know  that  thou  wilt  not  desert  a  just  and  righteous  cause,  but 
will  ever  give  strength  to  those  who  need  it,  whenever  they  ac- 
knowledge thee.  We  have  not  done  enough  for  ourselves  and  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  Be  glory  and  honor  to  his  name 
forever,  and  may  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  subject  to  and  serve 
him  all  the  years  of  their  existence. 

April  29,  1862. — I  shall  have  to  commence  with  what  took  place 
on  yesterday.  There  was  very  little  of  importance  which  happened, 
with  the  exception  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  more  01 
excitement  than  on  the  day  previous.  At  about  10  A.  M.  a  party 
of  officers  came  ashore,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  brought  a  bar- 
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barous  communication  from  Commodore  Farragut,  demanding  that 
we  should  surrender  and  haul  down  our  State  flag  and  hoist  the  Yan- 
kee flag  over  our  public  buildings.  It  was  the  same  demand  as  be- 
fore renewed,  but  the  ultimatum  of  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  if 
we  still  refused  and  continued  so  to  do  for  forty-eight  hours,  from 
12  M.  of  yesterday.  The  mayor  made  them  at  the  time  only  a 
verbal  answer,  reaffirming  what  he  had  before  said,  that  the  people 
would  never  consent  to  such  an  act  of  humiliation.  They  then  re- 
turned to  their  ships.  At  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
crowds  on  the  levee  were  startled  by  the  approach  of  the  Yankee 
boats  and  the  landing  by  them  of  one  of  our  citizens.  He  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  had  not  a  company  of  the 
European  Brigade  arrived  promptly  on  the  spot.  They  took  him  in 
charge,  and  carried  him  and  locked  him  up  in  the  police-station,  just 
above  the  City  Hall.  His  name  is  Nolan,  I  think,  and  it  seems  that 
when  the  Yanks  had  been  ashore  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  just  as 
they  were  pushing  off,  he  jumped  into  their  midst  and  went  with 
them  to  Hartford.  I  cannot  imagine  their  reason  for  so  doing,  but 
they  set  him  ashore  again.  As  they  did  so,  they  said  to  him  : 
"  Don't  you  be  afraid.  If  they  harm  you,  we  will  fix  them."  He 
is  a  barkeeper,  I  hear.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  is  to  be  done. 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening,  the  talk  on  the  streets  and 
at  the  homes  was  in  relation  to  the  threat  of  the  Federal  commodore 
to  shell  us  on  Wednesday  (the  3Oth)  at  12  M.)  All  agreed  that  it 
was  better  to  be  shelled  and  killed  than  to  lower  our  honor  by  giving 
up  to  their  cruel  demand.  The  ladies  of  New  Orleans  signed  a  peti- 
tion and  handed  it  to  the  mayor,  requesting  him  not  to  give  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  Yankees.  Nothing  further  occurred  on  yesterday. 
To-day,  at  about  n  or  12  o'clock,  the  Federals  came  on  shore, 
and  under  a  strong  guard  of  two  or  three  Howitzers  well-manned, 
and  three  hundred  or  more  marines  armed  cap-a-pie,  hoisted  their 
bunting  on  the.  mint  and  post-office.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  they  brought  their  Howitzers  into  position  in  front 
of  the  Hall  on  St.  Charles  street.  They  stationed  their  three  hun- 
dred men  with  loaded  muskets  just  inside  the  square  in  two  ranks, 
back  to  back  and  about  two  feet  between  each  rank.  Then  an  officer 
with  a  guard  of  four  men  ascended  into  the  City  Hall,  and  mounting 
to  the  top,  lowered  the  flag  of  the  independent  State  of  Louisiana. 
It  was  an  unwarrantable  act,  and  the  people  hissed  and  groaned  and 
showed  that  they  were  not  overcome  by  the  presence  of  soldiery. 
The  above  step  was  taken  by  Commodore  Farragut,  as  he  stated  in 
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a  note  to  Mayor  Monroe,  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  General 
Duncan  and  the  forts.  Duncan  was  put  ashore  by  the  enemy  on 
his  parole,  and  the  cheers  that  rung  from  the  lips  of  his  fellow- 
nti/ens  showed  that  IK-  had  secured  a  fast  affection  in  their  hearts 
by  his  gallant  defense  of  the  forts  below.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
t  Hited  States  flag  has  been  raised  on  the  City  Hall  this  afternoon, 
but  not  having  been  down  town  since  12:30  o'clock,  I  cannot  tell. 
There  is  nothing  further  to  note  for  the  day. 

May  2,  1862,  6:30  P.  M. — There  was  very  little  of  interest  occur- 
ring yesterday,  except  that  all  the  morning  the  Yankee  boats  were 
landing  our  soldiers  and  officers  from  below,  having  been  released 
on  parole.  Everything  throughout  the  day  remained  as  before, 
only  that  the  mayor  earnestly  called  upon  the  citizens  to  help  the 
European  Brigade  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  town.  General 
Paul  Juge  Fils  deserves  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
kept  the  city  from  being  a  scene  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  On  yester- 
day, the  ist  day  of  May,  about  3:30  or  4  P.  M.,  the  Yankee  trans- 
ports hove  in  sight  of  the  city  and  went  up  to  the  steamship  landing 
and  tackled  alongside  of  the  wharf.  There  were  six  or  seven  of 
their  large  ships  and  steamships  loaded  down,  literally  covered  and 
crammed  with  their  troops,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  lumps  of 
sugar  covered  with  flies.  The  steamboat  Diana,  too,  which  they 
had  captured,  came  up  loaded  with  Yankees.  She  disgorged  her 
crowd  of  them  on  the  levee,  as  did  the  steamship  Mississippi,  of 
Boston.  The  former  held  a  regiment  of  Wisconsin  troops  and  the 
latter  about  fifteen  hundred  New  England  troops.  Among  them  I 
noticed  there  were  a  great  many  foreigners — Irishmen  and  Germans, 
Hessians  fighting  for  pay.  Some  of  them  went  to  the  Jackson  rail- 
road to  take  possession  of  it,  and  some  went  to  the  custom-house. 
May  God  preserve  us  from  these  ravening  wolves  intruded  upon  us. 

May  j,  1862,  p  P.  M. — There  were  two  or  three  thousand  more 
of  troops  landed  on  yesterday  from  the  Yankee  transports.  It  seems 
that  at  10  o'clock  Thursday  night  (May  i),  General  Butler  sent  sev- 
eral of  his  officers  to  the  True  Delta  office,  with  a  request  for  that 
paper  to  publish  a  proclamation  of  his.  None  of  the  editors  were 
in  at  the  time,  and  the  clerk  informed  them  that  "  the  editors  not 
being  in,  he  could  give  no  definite  answer."  They  left  and  did  not 
return  any  more  that  night,  but  early  next  morning  presented  them- 
selves, the  editor  being  present,  and  requested  that  he  publish  the 
proclamation.  He  refused  to  do  so,  as  he  would  thereby  render 
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himself  and  his  paper  obnoxious  to  the  citizens.  They  again  left, 
but  at  10  A.  M.  appeared  with  a  platoon  of  soldiers  and  posted 
guards  at  the  doors  and  detailed  a  squad  of  printers  from  their  ranks 
to  print  said  proclamation  of  said  Butler.  During  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  Yanks  took  possession  ol  Lafayette  square  for  a  camp,  and 
of  the  City  Hall,  posting  guards  inside  and  on  the  immediate  outside 
of  the  latter.  General  Butler  also  ordered  the  occupation  by  his 
men  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  which  the  proprietor  had  closed. 
Butler  has  there  established  his  headquarters,  and  has  it  thoroughly 
guarded,  and  even  has  four  field-pieces  planted  on  the  St.  Charles 
street  sidewalk.  He  means  to  be  well  protected  himself.  There  are 
very  many  troops  in  the  custom-house,  and  some  are  also  quartered 
in  Ly tie's  and  Beard's  warehouses,  fronting  the  levee.  Nothing  of 
great  moment  happened  to-day,  except  that  the  grand  proclamation 
came  out.  I  have  read  it  and  think  nothing  of  it,  though  there  is 
something  in  it  to  which  to  object.  It  is  written  in  the  regular  But- 
ler style  of  nonsensical  bombast.  The  Ninth  regiment  of  Connecti- 
cut volunteers  arrived  to-day,  and  they  appeared  to  be  a  very  rough 
set  of  fellows,  being  mostly  foreigners.  Rumors  have  been  reaching 
us  for  several  days  of  a  great  fight  on  the  Peninsula,  and  that  we 
have  been  successful  and  have  cut  the  invaders  to  pieces.  God  be 
thanked  for  it,  if  true.  I  have  two  brothers  under  Magruder,  and 
I  pray  God  they  may  be  safe.  Good-night. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  state  that  the  telegraph  offices  were  seized  yes- 
terday by  the  Yanks,  and  that  they  also  look  possession  of  the  Evans 
House,  on  Poydras  street,  to  use  as  a  hospital.  A  couple  of  Federal 
officers  entered  the  book-store  of  Thomas  L.  White,  on  Canal  street, 
and  asked  if  they  had  any  copies  of  the  maps  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  proprietor  answered,  "Yes,  sir."  "Well,"  said  they, 
"we  want  to  buy  one.  How  much  is  it?"  Mr.  White  mentioned 
that  he  did  not  sell  them.  They  then  left,  and  shortly  after  appeared 
with  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  demanded  that  Mr.  White  sell  them  a 
copy.  "Well,"  said  he,  "gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  accommo- 
date you,  but  there  is  nothing  left  of  them  but  their  ashes,  and  that 
would  be  of  no  use  to  you."  Those  Yankee  officers  left  at  once, 
feeling  rather  cheap,  I  should  imagine.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
have  been  no  Union  flags  displayed  by  any  of  our  people,  and  it  is 
to  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  Crescent  City.  Long  live  the  glori- 
ous stars  and  bars  of  our  beloved  South. 


[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Slate,  November  6,  1895.] 

MARTIN'S  BRIGADE,  OF  HOKE'S  DIVISION,  1863-64. 


In  the  fall  of  1863,  Brigadier-General  James  G.  Martin,  command- 
ing the  district  of  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Kingston, 
was,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  directed  to  organize  a  brigade  from 
the  troops  in  his  district  and  assume  the  command  for  service  in 
the  field.  This  was  composed  of  the  Seventeenth  North  Carolina 
troops,  Colonel  William  T.  Martin  ;  the  Forty-second  North  Caro- 
lina troops,  Colonel  John  E.  Brown  ;  the  Fiftieth  North  Carolina 
troops,  Colonel  George  Wortham,  and  Sixty-sixth  North  Carolina 
troops,  Colonel  A.  Duncan  Moore. 

The  brigade  staff  consisted  of  Captain  Charles  G.  Elliott,  assist- 
ant adjutant-general;  Major  A.  Gordon,  quartermaster,  succeeded 
by  Captain  John  S.  Dancy,  assistant  quartermaster;  Major  James 
DeMille,  commissary,  succeeded  by  Captain  Lucien  D.  Starke,  as- 
sistant commissary  sergeant;  Lieutenant  Theodore  Harrell.  ordnance 
officer;  Lieutenant  William  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  aid-de-camp. 

Soon  afterwards  ordered  to  Wilmington  in  the  department  com- 
manded by  Major-General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  the  brigade  was 
placed  in  camp  near  the  city,  and  for  several  months  went  through 
a  rigid  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  from  ' '  squad  drill ' '  to 
"  evolutions  of  the  line,"  and  became  as  well  drilled  as  a  corps  of 
regulars,  and  as  well  clothed  and  equipped  as  a  Confederate  brigade 
could  be.  No  enemy  appeared  in  front  of  Wilmington,  but  when 
General  George  E.  Pickett  was  sent  with  his  division  to  Kinston 
and  ordered  to  attack  and  recapture  Newbern — on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1864 — General  Martin  was  sent  from  Wilmington  on  an  expe- 
dition to  cut  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad  and  destroy 
the  bridge  at  a  village  called  Shepperdsville,  now  known  as  New- 
port, a  few  miles  west  of  Morehead  City.  General  Pickett' s  demon- 
stration was  feeble  and  completely  failed,  but  Martin  successfully 
accomplished  the  task  assigned  to  him  after  a  very  long  and  fatigu- 
ing but  energetic  march,  most  skillfully  concealed  from  the  enemy, 
and  a  spirited  battle  with  the  forces  protecting  the  railroad  bridge. 
His  force  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  his  brigade,  the  Seventeenth 
and  Forty-second,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jef- 
fords, and  a  battery  of  artillery,  Captain  Paris.  Finding  White  Oak 
river  bridge  destroyed,  General  Martin's  commissary,  Captain  Starke, 
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acted  as  engineer  and  quickly  constructed  with  pine  trees  a  sort  of 
dam  over  the  stream,  without  nails,  over  which  the  command  passed 
going  and  returning.  The  enemy  was  surprised,  vigorously  at- 
tacked, driven  out  of  his  forts  and  block  houses,  abandoned  his 
quarters  and  lost  cannon,  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  supplies, 
and  many  prisoners.  The  bridge  was  burned.  But  as  Pickett  had 
failed,  Martin  was  compelled  to  return  to  Wilmington. 

When  the  Confederates  from  Lee's  army  under  General  Robert  F; 
Hoke  assaulted  and  captured  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  after  a  bloody  en- 
gagement (with  the  valuable  aid  of  the  iron-clad  ram  Albemarle, 
which  was  built  at  Edward's  Ferry,  on  Roanoke  river,  under  con- 
tract with  the  Confederate  States  Navy  Department,  by  Lieutenant 
Gilbert  Elliott,  of  the  Seventeenth  North  Carolina  troops,  detached), 
Martin's  Brigade  was  ordered  to  relieve  Hoke's  command,  which 
made  another  demonstration  against  Newbern  without  material  re- 
sults. Soon  after  this  all  available  forces  in  the  Carolinas  and  at 
South  Atlantic  posts  were  concentrated  at  Petersburg  and  south  of 
the  James  to  resist  Butler's  army.  Martin's  Brigade  reached  Peters- 
burg, and  reported  to  Major-General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  on  the  I4th 
of  May,  1864.  The  commanding  general,  Beauregard,  was  then 
fighting  Butler's  army  near  Drewry's  Bluff,  having  driven  the  enemy 
towards  the  river  Beameg,  and  planned  a  great  general  battle  to 
"bottle  him  up,"  and  directed  Whiting  to  co-operate.  General 
Whiting's  infantry  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Martin  and  Wise. 
He  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill,  then 
without  a  command,  and  Brigadier-General  Roger  A.  Pryor  was 
serving  with  him  as  a  mounted  scout.  As  some  of  General  Whit- 
ing's staff  officers  were  left  in  Wilmington,  and  General  Martin  had 
a  full  staff,  he  directed  me  to  offer  my  services  to  General  Whiting, 
and  I  rode  with  him  part  of  the  day  when  his  unfortunate  failure 
occurred.  Butler's  army  having  seized  the  main  road  between 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  General  Beauregard  sent  a  staff  officer 
by  a  long  detour  through  Chesterfield  county  to  ride  with  a  battle 
order  to  Whiting.  I  saw  General  Whiting  have  the  order,  and 
heard  him  read  it.  It  plainly  ordered  him  to  advance  from  his  posi- 
tion, which  was  then  across  Swift  Creek,  on  the  morning  of  May 
iyth,  and  "move  rapidly  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest 
firing ' '  — along  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  road  and  towards  Port 
Walthall  Junction — the  point  where  a  road  crosses  the  former,  and 
leads  to  James  river.  Had  this  junction  been  seized,  Butler's  army 
would  have  been  cut  off.  But  General  Whiting  would  not  advance 


i.  r.'i 

itt(  r  tiirmin^  his  lint-  of  battle,  because  he  did  not  hear  /H-<I;T  firing. 
Thru-  must  have  been  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  to  prevent  it, 
tor  tin-  sound  of  the  firing  was  not  heavy.  From  this  General  Whit- 
ing claimed  that  Bcauregard  had  ceased  to  fight  and  feared  that  he 
would  endanger  Petersburg  and  expose  his  own  right  flank — if  he 
moved  forward.  General  Pryor  told  him  he  had  been  seven  miles 
down  the  Appomattox  and  there  was  no  enemy  to  flank  him.  Gene- 
ral Hill,  General  Martin,  and  General  Wise  urged  him  to  go  for- 
ward, but  he  would  not  give  the  order.  There  was  but  a  feeble 
skirmish  line  of  cavalry  in  our  front.  The  history  of  the  great  bat- 
tle shows  that  Butler's  army  retreated  by  the  very  road  that  Whiting 
could  easily  have  reached  and  held.  General  Whiting  the  next  day 
admitted  his  blunder — was  relieved  of  the  command,  and  returned 
to  his  post  at  Wilmington.  A  few  days  afterwards  this  brigade  and 
Wise's  were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and 
on  May  2Oth,  anniversary  of  the  day  on  our  battle-flags,  Martin's 
Brigade  was  formed  on  the  right  of  Beauregard's  line  of  battle,  with 
Wise  in  reserve.  After  a  heavy  artillery  duel  of  an  hour  the  charge 
began  from  the  left,  and  as  the  rebel  yell  came  up  the  line  like  a 
tornado,  under  its  inspiration  Martin  ordered  his  brigade  to  forward, 
guide  center,  charge! — the  Seventeenth  on  the  right,  the  Forty- 
second  on  the  left,  and  the  Sixty-sixth  in  the  center. 

The  General,  with  Captain  L.  D.  Starke  and  myself,  moved  im- 
mediately behind  the  Sixty-sixth,  all  on  foot,  the  line  with  great  en- 
thusiasm charging  through  a  field  of  small  grain  into  a  pine  thicket, 
where  the  enemy  were  strongly  entrenched  and  supported  by  his 
artillery.  During  the  charge  General  Martin  ordered  me  to  tell 
Colonel  Moore,  of  the  Sixty-sixth,  that  his  regiment  was  advancing 
too  rapidly  ahead  of  the  right  and  left,  and  to  preserve  the  align- 
ment. When  I  gave  the  order  to  Colonel  Moore  he  seized  his  color, 
planted  the  staff"  upon  the  ground,  and  lifted  his  sword  in  the  air 
above  his  head — the  well-known  signal — and  his  command  halted, 
dressed  on  the  colors  until  the  regiments  on  the  right  and  left  came 
upon  the  same  line,  then,  with  a  start,  all  three  sprang  forward  and 
rushed  upon  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  foe  retreated,  and  our  men 
held  the  line,  subjected  to  a  severe  artillery  fire.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel John  C.  Lamb,  of  Williamston,  N.  C,  of  the  Seventeenth  North 
Carolina,  sprang  on  the  breastworks,  cheering  his  men,  and  fell 
mortally  wounded — a  most  gallant,  able,  and  efficient  officer  cut  off"  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth.  He  fell  with  shouts  of  victory  from  his  be- 
loved men  resounding  in  his  ears.  Observing  the  enemy  moving  to 
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our  right,  General  Martin  directed  me  to  go  to  General  Hill  and  ask 
for  troops  upon  our  right  flank.  Going  to  the  rear,  on  this  errand, 
I  met  General  Hill  coming  up  with  Wise's  Brigade,  delivered  my 
message,  and  received  his  order  to  direct  that  brigade  to  the  line  at 
the  point  of  junction  with  our  own,  which  I  did.  Our  men  converted 
the  enemy's  works  into  our  own  defensive  line,  Butler  being  then 
bottled  up  at  Bermuda  Hundreds.  We  called  this  action  of  May 
2oth  the  battle  of  Howletf  s  House,  as  a  Mrs.  Hewlett  lived  on  the 
grounds. 

In  a  few  days  a  new  division  was  organized  under  Major-General 
Robert  F.  Hoke,  of  North  Carolina,  promoted  for  his  gallant  cap- 
ture of  Plymouth  and  hard-fighting  under  Beauregard  at  Drewry's 
Bluff,  and  for  his  great  merit,  the  division  being  Martin's  North 
Carolina,  Clingman's  North  Carolina,  Colquitt's  Georgia,  and  Ha- 
good's  South  Carolina  Brigades  of  infantry,  with  Reid's  Battalion 
of  artillery.  General  Hoke  hesitated  about  commanding  General 
Martin,  an  old  soldier,  who,  as  adjutant-general  of  North  Carolina, 
had  commissioned  Hoke  as  a  lieutenant,  but  Martin  insisted  that  he 
should  include  his  brigade  in  the  new  division,  and  it  so  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  personal  bravery  of  General  Martin  in  the  charge  at  Hew- 
lett's was  so  conspicuous,  and  his  bearing  so  cool  and  inspiring,  that 
his  men  after  the  battle  carried  him  around  on  their  shoulders,  shout- 
ing, "  Three  cheers  for  old  One  Wing,"  he  having  left  one  arm  on 
the  field  of  Cherubusco,  in  Mexico.  Although  this  disturbed  his  dig- 
nity, it  was  very  gratifying  to  the  General,  for  his  strict  and  severe 
discipline  had  not  made  the  men  very  affectionate  towards  him. 
From  this  time  on  he  was  the  object  of  their  admiration,  and  so  was 
Captain  Starke,  who  acted  wtih  great  coolness  and  courage  on  the 
field,  and  also,  as  commissary,  always  fed  them  as  well  as  he  possi- 
bly could.  Captain  Starke,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  commissary, 
acted  also  as  assistant  inspector,  and  in  every  battle  accompanied 
General  Martin,  and  conveyed  his  orders  with  coolness  and  gal- 
lantry. 

From  this  point  Hoke's  Division  marched  to  Cold  Harbor  to  re- 
enforce  Lee,  arriving  at  Turkey  Ridge,  and  taking  position  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  under  fire,  on  the  evening  of  June  2d;  Martin's 
Brigade  on  the  extreme  right,  the  Seventeenth  on  the  left,  Forty- 
second  in  the  center,  and  Sixty-sixth  on  the  right  of  the  grand  army, 
all  digging  for  dear  life,  and  by  next  morning  completing  a  fair  line 
of  entrenchments. 


i/     •         /-v»/«,fe,  1863-'64. 


Breckinridge's  Division  coming  up,  one  of  his  brigades,  Echols'  , 
\\.is  put  on  the  right  of  the  Sixty-sixth,  and  Finm-gan's  in  reserve. 
Artillery  from  A.  I*.  Hill's  Corps  supported  our  line,  firing  over  our 
heads.  Among  these  was  Major  Charles  R.  Grandy's  Battery, 
Norfolk  Light  Artillery  Blues. 

Just  at  dawn  on  June  3d  the  enemy's  line  advanced.  Echols' 
Virginia  Brigade,  on  our  right,  broke  and  ran  away.  General  Mar- 
tin sent  me  to  Colonel  Moore  with  an  order  to  protect  his  flank  by 
retiring  his  right  wing  to  the  rear.  The  Sixty-sixth  nobly  held  its 
ground  and  fired  hotly  upon  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  the  right. 
Finnegan's  Florida  men  came  gallantly  to  the  front  and  recaptured 
the  trenches  from  which  Echols'  men  had  ingloriously  fled.  Then 
the  fierce  battle  raged,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written.  General 
Martin  cheered  his  men,  and  their  enthusiasm  was  great.  Mostly 
armed  with  smooth-bore  muskets,  they  poured  an  incessant  fusilade 
of  buck  and  ball  into  the  brave  lines  that  charged  and  re-charged, 
and  fell,  many  of  them,  on  our  works.  The  "slaughter  was  terrific. 
I  did  not  see  one  man  on  our  side  falter.  It  was  a  great  victory  from 
the  start,  but  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Colonel  A.  D.  Moore, 
of  the  Sixty-sixth,  killed  by  a  sharpshooter  after  the  charge  —  a  noble, 
brilliant,  gallant  young  officer. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  meeting  a  Federal  surgeon  under  flag  of 
truce  while  burying  the  dead  in  front  of  Martin's  Brigade,  he  told 
me  that  his  command  —  Corcoran's  Irish  Legion  from  New  York  — 
had  but  twelve  men  who  escaped  death  or  wounds  in  that  charge, 
our  buck-shot  peppering  nearly  all  of  them.  No  men  or  officers 
ever  made  a  braver  charge  than  did  these  Federals  on  the  3d  of 
June.  But  the  flame  of  continuous  fire  from  Martin's  Brigade  was 
too  much  for  them  or  any  men  to  overcome,  and  our  line  would  not 
vifld  an  inch.  My  position  in  the  centre  and  on  a  ridge  gave  me  a 
splendid  view  of  the  grand  encounter,  and  I  could  see  the  battle  far 
down  to  the  left.  Never  will  the  inspiring  sight  be  effaced  from  my 
memory.  For  about  ten  days  we  remained  in  these  trenches,  en- 
during and  exchanging  the  sharp-shooting  combat,  strengthening 
the  works  in  every  way  possible,  as  General  Lee  fully  believed  Grant 
would  assault  him  again  at  this  same  point.  It  was  very  uncomfor- 
table and  beginning  to  be  quite  warm  and  dusty,  and  good  water 
was  scarce.  But  General  Lee  caused  full  rations  of  onions  to  be 
issued,  causing  the  men  to  cheer  as  if  they  had  gained  another 
victory. 

While  occupying  the  trenches  at  Cold  Harbor,  our  headquarters 
13 
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being  in  a  ditch  a  few  feet  from  the  line,  General  Martin  had  a  visit 
from  a  General  Smith,  an  engineer  officer,  serving  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, General  R.  E.  Lee.  Old  army  soldiers,  they 
greeted  each  other  familiarly  as  "Smith"  and  "Martin."  In  my 
presence  General  Smith  said:  "  Martin,  I  come  to  you  with  a  mes- 
sage from  General  Lee,  who  desires  me  to  say  that  he  regrets  that 
his  duties  prevent  his  calling  on  you  in  person  to  say  that  he  is  glad 
to  hear  you  have  come  to  -his  army.  He  directs  me  to  come, 
not  through  your  major-general,  but  directly  to  you,  to  say  that  he 
is  deeply  concerned  about  this  point  in  the  line  occupied  by  your 
brigade,  which  he  considers  the  key  to  his  position.  He  believes 
that  Grant  is  massing  his  army  in  your  front,  preparing  to  make  an 
attack  to  carry  this  point  if  possible.  I  am  ordered  to  place  eighteen  - 
inch  siege-guns  in  your  works,  and  strengthen  them  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, and  you  must  assist  me  in  doing  so.  And  further,  as  yours  is 
comparatively  a  new  brigade,  not  having  seen  much  hard  field  ser- 
vice, he  desires  you  to*  candidly  let  him  know  whether  you  can  rely 
upon  your  men  in  case  of  such  a  powerful  assault.  If  not,  he  will 
relieve  your  command,  and  send  here  another  (veteran  troops),  as  he 
wishes  to  take  no  risk  whatever  at  this  point." 

I  well  remember  General  Martin's  very  earnest  reply:  "Smith, 
say  to  General  Lee,  with  my  compliments,  that  my  men  are  soldiers, 
and  he  has  no  brigade  in  his  army  that  will  hold  this  place  any 
longer  than  they  will.  I  know  them,  and  do  not  fear  their  giving 
way.  But  tell  him  further  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  mistaken. 
Grant  is  withdrawing  his  army  from  our  front  and  going  to  City  Point, 
and  General  Lee  should  at  once  return  Hoke's  Division  to  General 
Beauregard  for  the  defense  of  Petersburg.  Grant  is  going  to  attack 
Richmond  from  the  rear,  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  have 
done  long  ago." 

General  Smith  replied:  "  No,  Martin,  our  information  is  different, 
and  General  Lee  expects  another  attack  right  here."  So  our  com- 
mand went  to  work  to  strengthen  the  line  and  place  abattis  in  front 
of  it  and  prepare  for  the  attack,  which  never  came.  History  records 
that  Beauregard  was  urging  the  War  Department  to  send  him  Hoke's 
Division  at  that  very  time,  and  also  begging  General  Lee  for  the 
same,  as  he  looked  for  Grant  to  attack  Petersburg.  But  we  re- 
mained there  several  days  until  the  enemy  disappeared  from  our 
front,  and  then,  after  some  hesitation,  doubt  and  delay,  we  were 
suddenly  hurried  to  Petersburg. 

If  Hancock  had  not  been  disabled  by  wounds  from  commanding 
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Iii>  corps,  lu-  would  have  occupied  Petersburg  before  Hoke  could 
reach  Beauregard.  lint  fortunately  for  our  side,  Major  <  ieneral 
Smith  commanded  Grant's  advance,  and  the  small  band  under  Wise, 
Ferebee,  '  irahain,  and  others,  heroically  held  the  enemy  at  bay  until 
our  arrival.  Our  division  crossed  the  James  on  a  pontoon  bridge 
near  Pivwry's  Bluff,  and  my  brigade  took  the  shortest  cut,  through 
fields  and  dusty  roads,  and  re-aching  the  Appomattox,  crossed  the 
bridge  alter  midnight  and  moved  out  on  the  City  Point  road.  Bush- 
rod  Johnson's  Division  had  also  been  ordered  there,  but  when  we 
man-bed  out  there  r.v/.v  not  a  Confederate  line  between  the  city  and  the 
Federal  army.  I  walked  with  General  Hoke  down  a  ditch  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Federal  pickets  and  saw  no  Confederates.  Our 
men  could  not  be  formed  in  line  for  the  immediate  night  attack  or- 
dered by  General  Beauregard,  but  fell  asleep  on  the  ground  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  By  early  dawn  they  were  aroused  to  meet  the 
fierce  onslaughts  of  Grant's  army,  so  graphically  described  by  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  in  an  article  entitled  "  Four  Days  of  Battle  at  Peters- 
burg, June  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  1864!" 

In  these  great  defensive  battles  General  Martin  and  his  brigade 
displayed  a  courage,  fortitude,  endurance,  and  discipline  unsurpassed 
by  any.  They  held  every  position  assigned  them  and  fought  with 
great  coolness  and  enthusiasm,  and  when  Beauregard  retired  to  his 
new  line  they  marched  in  perfect  order,  and  after  a  few  days  occu- 
pied the  salient  in  front  of  Hare's  house,  called  by  the  enemy  Fort 
Steadman — our  salient  being  called  Colquitf  s,  as  his  brigade  held  it 
jointly  with  ours.  Before  the  siege  had  progressed  very  far  General 
Martin  showed  physical  weakness  under  the  severe  strain  and  ex- 
posure, and  was  relieved  of  command  and  assigned  to  command  the 
District  of  Western  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Asheville. 
Later  he  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  me,  for  my  trans- 
fer to  his  staff  at  Asheville.  But  I  decided  to  remain  with  the  brig- 
ade and  share  its  fortunes  for  good  or  ill.  Malarial  fevers,  diarrhoea, 
scurvy,  and  other  diseases,  hard  guard  duty  every  night  for  every 
man  and  casualties  from  shot  and  shell,  soon  thinned  the  ranks  of 
our  brigade,  although  Colquitt  shared  our  hardships,  relieving  us 
three  days  in  each  week.  This  life  in  the  trenches  was  awful — be- 
yond description.  The  lines  were  nearer  together  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  sharpshooters  never  ceased  firing,  while  the  mortar  shells 
rained  down  upon  us  incessantly  day  and  night.  Finally,  at  the 
' '  headquarters ' '  of  the  brigade — a  hole  in  our  embankment — I  was 
left  the  only  staff  officer,  and  the  brigade  was  commanded  by  one  of 
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the  junior  captains  of  the  Seventeenth  regiment,  Captain  George  B. 
Daniel,  of  Granville  county,  N.  C. ,  all  the  field  officers  being  "  hors 
de  combat. "  I  sent  for  Major-General  Hoke  and  told  him  the  haz- 
ardous situation,  and  he  sent  to  command  us  Colonel  Zachary,  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Georgia,  of  Colquitt's  Brigade,  an  amiable  and  very 
brave  officer,  with  whom  my  relations  were  very  pleasant.  I  was 
feeble  from  exposure,  but  did  not  leave  the  men  for  a  single  day. 
How  I  survived  all  this  I  do  not  know.  In  August  General  W.  W. 
Kirkland,  a  North  Carolinian,  was  permanently  placed  in  command 
of  the  brigade,  relieving  Colonel  Zachary.  Kirkland  had  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  Heth's  Division,  but  was  disabled  by  a  wound 
at  Bristow  Station,  and  General  William  McRae  took  his  place  as 
brigadier.  When  Kirkland  got  well  he  came  to  us.  He  made  no 
change  in  the  staff",  except  to  bring  an  aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant 
Albert  Stoddard,  of  Savannah,  a  relative  of  Kirkland' s  wife,  who 
was  a  niece  of  Lieutenant-General  W.  J.  Hardee.  He  was  very 
courteous  and  agreeable  at  all  times,  and  he  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  his  brigade. 

In  September  our  division  was  relieved  from  guarding  the  hard 
lines  they  had  held,  and  moved  out  of  the  trenches.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1864  we  were  attached  to  Longstreet's  Corps  in 
the  works  on  north  side  of  the  James  near  Chaffin's  Bluff.  There 
we  built  winter-quarters  and  had  some  rest.  Clingman's  Brigade 
and  Colquitt's  were  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Harrison  made  by  General 
Lee  to  recover  that  strong  position,  without  success,  but  we  were 
not  engaged.  We  were  marched  under  Longstreet  around  Grant's 
right  flank  on  the  Darbytown  and  Charles  City  roads,  and  had  some 
fighting  but  not  very  severe. 

General  Lee  gave  orders  that  the  earthworks  should  be  strength- 
ened and  the  camp  carefully  policed.  He  rode  along  the  line  almost 
daily.  One  day  he  halted  on  our  line  and  sent  for  General  Kirk- 
land. I  rode  up  with  the  latter  to  meet  our  chief.  He  asked  Kirk- 
land for  some  couriers  and  sent  for  the  other  generals  of  the  corps. 
When  they  came  up  he  pointed  to  our  camp  and  works  and  said : 
"  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  only  brigade  that  has  obeyed  my  instructions. 
I  wish  you  to  make  your  camp  and  line  conform  to  this  one.  Gen- 
eral Kirkland,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  condition  of  your  command." 
Kirkland,  flushed  with  pride,  thanked  General  Lee  for  the  compli- 
ment to  his  brigade,  but  added  that  its  high  state  of  efficiency  was 
due  to  its  former  commander,  General  Martin,  and  he  had  only  tried 
to  maintain  the  command  as  he  found  it.  A  manly  statement  from 
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a  gallant  soldier!  Grm-ral  I.t  i-  rrplird:  "  General  Martin  is  one  to 
whom  \orth  Carolina  owes  a  debt  she  will  never  pay."  I  told  this 
to  General  Martin  after  the  war,  and  the  old  general  said  he  would 
like  to  have  that  saying  recorded.  It  was  said  in  my  hearing,  and 
made  me  proud  also.  General  Let-  was  fond  of  <  it-neral  Martin,  but 
I  believe  President  Davis  was  not,  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  old 
army. 

During  its  eight  months'  service  in  Virginia  this  brigade,  under 
Martin  and  Kirkland,  in  the  armies  of  Beauregard  and  Lee,  was  as 
as  effective,  as  brave,  laborious  and  faithful  as  any  brigade  in  the 
army,  and  its  losses  from  casualties  and  disease  was  very  heavy. 
Almost  continuously  under  fire,  it  never  failed  in  attack,  and  was 
never  driven  from  its  position  by  the  enemy.  This  testimony  is 
cheerfully  given  by  one  who  was  never  absent  a  single  day  from  its 
front  line,  having  never  been  disabled  by  wound  or  sickness,  and  is 
proud  to  have  shared  all  of  its  hardships,  exposure,  and  dangers. 

Our  division  commanders  were  Whiting,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  Hoke. 
Corps  commanders — Lieutenant-Generals  R.  H.  Anderson  and 
Longstreet. 

General  D.  H.  Hill  impressed  me  as  a  zealous,  unselfish  patriot 
and  great  soldier,  who  knew  not  fear  and  shrank  from  no  duty.  His 
Christian  faith  was  unbounded.  He  could  always  be  found  at  the 
most  dangerous  place  in  the  line,  doing  what  he  could  to  encourage 
and  also  protect  the  men. 

Hoke,  as  a  division  commander,  was  the  peer  of  any  in  the  army. 
Conspicuous  for  his  bravery,  coolness,  and  good  judgment,  the 
youngest  major-general  in  the  army,  his  rapid  promotion  from  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  was  due  alone  to  his  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct and  fitness  to  command. 

Hoke  had  many  able  officers  and  men  under  him  who  have  been 
distinguished  in  public  life  since  the  war.  Jarvis,  of  Clingman's 
Brigade;  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  and  Hagocd,  of  South  Carolina, 
were  Governors  of  their  respective  States  at  the  same  time.  One  oi 
his  gallant  young  staff  officers,  Captain  S.  B.  Alexander  (taken  from 
the  Forty-second  North  Carolina  troops)  has  honorably  represented 
his  county  in  the  Legislature  and  his  District  in  Congress,  and  at  the 
same  session  of  the  latter  Lieutenant  W.  A.  B.  Branch,  one  ot 
Hoke's  aides,  son  of  the  hero  L.  O'B.  Branch,  was  his  colleague. 
Lieutenant  A.  Leazer,  of  the  Forty-second  North  Carolina  troops, 
and  Adjutant  George  H.  Rose,  of  the  Fiftieth  North  Carolina  troops, 
were  both  Speakers  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 
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To  the  field  officers  of  the  regiments  was  largely  due  the  efficiency 
of  Martin's  Brigade.  Colonel  William  F.  Martin,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Thomas  H.  Sharpe,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  C.  Lamb,  and 
Major  Lucius  J.  Johnson,  of  the  Seventeenth;  Colonel  John  E. 
Brown,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  W.  Bradshaw,  and  Major  T.  J. 
Brown,  of  the  Forty-second;  Colonel  A.  D.  Moore,  Colonel  John 
H.  Nethercutt,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clement  G.  Wright,  and  Major 
David  S.  Davis,  of  the  Sixty-sixth,  were  each  and  all  brave,  intelli- 
gent, faithful,  and  true  under  all  circumstances.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  now  ' '  resting  from  their  labors. ' ' 

This  communication  will  be  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  operations 
of  Kirkland's  Brigade  in  North  Carolina. 
Respectfully, 

CHARLES  G,  ELLIOTT, 

Late  Captain  and  A.  A.  G. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  January  26,  1896.] 

THE  DONALDSONVILLE  ARTILLERY  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  FREDERICKSBURG. 


Editor  Picayune  : 

When,  in  the  middle  of  that  dark  night,  we  heard  the  signal  of 
those  three  guns  fired  in  rapid  succession,  we  hastened  to  take  the 
position  on  the  line  which  had  been  assigned  to  us.  At  the  same 
time  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk  cannonade,  which  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes.  Evidently  he  was  already  up  and  getting  ready  for  that 
battle  which  was  to  make  the  i3th  of  December,  1862,  so  memorable. 

Of  the  190,000  men  thus  awakened  before  the  sun  had  risen,  2,145 
were  going  to  die  before  that  sun  would  set. 

Our  six  guns  had  been  posted  in  extended  order.  One  was  placed 
on  Marye's  Hill,  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  plank  road  leading 
to  Fredericksburg.  Immediately  on  the  right  of  that  road  stood  our 
old  friends,  the  Washington  Artillery.  About  four  hundred  yards 
to  the  left  was  our  Gun  No.  4. 

This  gun  was  a  United  States  three-inch  rifle,  captured  in  one  of 
the  battles  around  Richmond.  It  still  bore,  written  on  its  stock,  the 
name  of  General  George  A.  McCall,  who  was  made  prisoner  in  the 
same  battle,  together  with  many  of  his  men. 
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The  pit  in  which  this  gun  had  been  placed  was  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  projecting  considerably  in  advance  of  ;i  straight  continuation  of 
our  line.  Between  this  hill  and  the  town  the  ground  was  boggy, 
and  there  was  no  infantry  nor  artillery  in  our  immediate  front — 
nothing  but  Mrs.  Washington's  tomb  offering  food  for  meditation, 
which  tew,  il"  any,  indulged  in  at  that  time. 

As  the  heavy  fog  of  that  morning  disappeared  we  beheld  the 
enemy  debouching  from  the  town,  forming  in  line  and  marching 
bravely  to  the  attack.  Until  we  saw  them  advancing,  we  had  no 
idea  of  the  splendid  position  of  that  gun.  It  could  enfilade  them  as 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  log — and  it  did  it  with  a  hearty  good  will. 

The  enemy  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  this,  and  to  silence  that 
gun  became  object  worthy  of  their  attempt.  To  accomplish  this  the 
heavy  guns  on  Stafford's  heights  began  to  pay  us  their  respects.  If 
only  one  of  their  shells  had  fallen  in  our  pit  it  would  have  silenced 
many  a  voice  besides  that  of  our  gun.  Fortunately  for  us  none  did, 
but  unfortunately  for  the  infantry  supporting  us,  some  did  fall  among 
them,  as  usual,  and  killed  many. 

Presently  a  battery  of  six  guns  sallied  forth  from  the  town,  and 
appearing  in  our  front,  began  to  play  on  us.  We  let  it  play  on, 
preferring  the  enfilading  game,  w-hich  was  more  interesting  and  more 
profitable.  According  to  General  Ransom's  report  this  battery  was 
reinforced  by  another  of  four  guns.  We  did  not  count  them. 

A  little  later  a  number  of  sharpshooters  from  many  windows  be- 
fore us  began  to  send  us  those  little  bullets  which  kill  more  men 
than  your  big  cannon  balls.  These  guns  soon  got  the  range  on  us 
to  such  a  fine  point  that  almost  every  shot  hit  the  epaulement  of  our 
pit  and  ricochetted  over  our  heads.  We  had  now  to  load  and  fire 
kneeling. 

We  then  beheld  a  grand  spectacle.  Instead  of  falling  back,  like 
all  its  predecessors  before  the  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of  the 
Washington  Artillery  and  our  double  line  of  infantry,  one  regiment 
kept  on  advancing  in  the  face  of  this  storm  of  lead  and  iron. 

It  kept  on  advancing  until  it  had  reached  a  declivity  at  the  foot 
of  Marye's  Hill,  where  the  men  squatted  in  comparative  security. 
What  followed  is  more  than  your  humble  servant  can  describe.  He 
will,  therefore,  let  the  naked  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Having  rested  a  moment,  the  commanding  officer  ascended  that 
declivity,  followed  by  his  color-bearer,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
star-spangled  cross  the  star-spangled  banner  waved  defiantly.  Rais- 
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ing  his  sword,  he  called  aloud,  urging  his  men  to  follow  their  flag. 
But  the  flag  had  gone  too  far  and  they  did  not  follow.  Before  M  > 
much  bravery  anger  seemed  to  give  way  to  admiration,  and  of  those 
thousand  muskets  still  warm  with  the  fire  which  had  thinned  his 
ranks,  there  was  but  one  that  had  the  courage  to  fire — and  the  color- 
bearer  fell. 

He  was,  doubtless,  killed  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  civilized 
warfare.  Nevertheless  we  were  sorry  to  see  him  fall,  and  the  body 
of  that  dead  enemy,  lying  beside  the  flag  he  had  so  bravely  carried, 
formed  an  image  which  rose  far  above  that  of  the  living  who  had 
killed  him. 

If  anything  can  ever  bring  reconciliation  between  such  foes,  it  is 
the  respect  which  such  bravery  must  ever  command. 

The  flag  did  not  remain  long  on  the  ground.  A  man  stepped  for- 
ward and  raised  it.  For  several  minutes  these  two  men  stood  on 
the  hill,  looking  defiantly  in  the  very  eyes  of  death  which  glared  at 
them  from  every  muzzle  of  a  thousand  guns.  Despairing  to  bring 
his  men  to  the  assault,  the  officer  and  his  solitary  companion  finally 
returned  to  the  shelter  offered  by  the  declivity  at  the  foot  of  the  hill» 
and  the  threatened  charge  was  not  attempted  again. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Longstreet,  who  had  seen  this  advance 
and  shelter  behind  that  hill,  apprehended  the  very  assault  which  was 
attempted  a  few  minutes  later,  and  perceiving  that  this  gun  of  ours 
was  the  only  one  that  could  reach  it,  he  sent  Major  Osman  Latrobe, 
ordering  the  commanding  officer  thereof  to  direct  his  fire  against 
that  body  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  dislodge  it. 

But  to  execute  this  order,  it  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  move  the 
gun  out  of  the  pit,  because  it  could  not  be  depressed  within  range 
of  the  objective  point  without  bringing  the  muzzle  below  the  epaule- 
ment  and  against  the  wall  of  the  pit.  And  to  take  it  out  at  this  mo- 
ment was  tantamount  to  sending  it,  with  its  whole  detachment,  to 
almost  certain  destruction  without  hardly  any  hope  of  success.  But 
even  to  move  it  out  could  not  be  done  unless  it  were  done  between 
shots,  and  to  do  this  between  shots  was  almost  impossible,  because 
these  shots  were  following  each  other  so  rapidly  that  they  shut  us 
down,  as  it  were,  under  solid  bars  of  iron  projectiles. 

So  far  we  had  had  a  pic-nic.  So  far  it  had  been  child's  play. 
But  now  our  cannoneers  had  before  them  work  fit  to  try  any  man's 
soul!  And,  thank  God,  they  did  it  like  men  whose  souls  had  been 
tried. 
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It  is  simple  justice  to  say  there  was  not  a  man  who  went  out  <»f 
that  pit  without  believing  he  was  going  out  to  die — and  yet  they 
went  without  Invitation. 

And  they  succeeded  in  getting  that  gun  out;  but,  alas!  they  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  out  between  shots,  for  as  they  merged  above 
Around  the  next  shot  came  and,  bursting  in  their  midst,  killed  as 
good  and  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived — Claudius  Liimssier. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  it  killed  no  other,  wounded  none,  and  left 
our  gun  uninjured  and  ready  to  do  its  duty.  And  well  did  it  do  its 
duty,  for  our  good  gunner,  Tomasso  Morelli,  did  not  miss  a  single 
shot,  which,  even  now,  we  can  see  plowing  those  brave  men  hud- 
dled up  behind  that  hill. 

By  taking  that  gun  on  the  open  hill  it  had  been  raised  about  three 
feet  above  and  moved  some  twenty  feet  to  the  right  of  its  former 
position.  Our  opponents,  therefore,  had  to  alter  their  aim  accord- 
ingly. Before  they  recovered  it  our  men  had  time  to  fire  five  rounds, 
giving  their  undivided  attention  to  the  task  assigned  them,  not 
noticing  the  ten  guns,  the  sharpshooters,  and  the  heavy  guns,  whose 
shots  were  plowing  the  ground  around  them. 

The  gun  was  loaded  for  the  sixth  time  when  the  first  shot  that 
struck  it  knocked  it  down  and  wounded  nearly  every  man  except 
Major  Latrobe,  our  young  lieutenant  and  No.  5,  who  was  getting 
the  seventh  round  from  an  ammunition  chest  in  the  pit. 

In  connection  with  this  triangular  fight,  two  facts  are  worthy  of 
note.  The  first  shell  that  struck  us  killed  but  one  man  and  wounded 
none;  the  second  wounded  several  but  killed  none.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  case.  Engaged  in  as  many  battles  as  any  battery  in  the 
service,  the  Donaldsonville  artillery  lost  less  men  than  any.  Some 
may  call  this  chance,  but  we  give  it  a  better  and  a  holier  name. 

Of  all  our  wounded,  Demon  Le  Blane  was  the  only  one  who 
could  not  walk.  We  carried  him  back  to  our  pit,  which  we  found 
quite  comfortable.  One  of  his  heels  had  been  shot  off.  Not  less 
brave  than  Achilles,  he  was  more  fortunate,  for  that  heel  cost  him 
only  one  foot. 

With  a  face  all  bloody  from  a  wound  in  the  head,  Morelli  recol- 
lected that  the  gun  was  loaded.  He  went  out  and  fired  it.  If  it  was 
no  longer  well  aimed  it  was  at  least  pointing  in  the  right  direction. 
We  do  not  know  what  was  the  result  of  this  last  shot  fired  by  a 
wounded  Confederate  from  a  disabled  Yankee  gun. 

To  Major  Latrobe,  who  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  help  us 
take  out  the  gun,  and  who  stood  by  us  all  the  while,  cheering  ds 
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with  his  presence  and  his  words,  the  Donaldsonville  Artillery  owes 
much  of  the  honor  which  this  action  added  to  its  name. 

After  all,  history  and  official  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, we  did  not  dislodge  that  enemy,  who  only  hugged  the  ground 
more  closely  and  stole  away  after  dark. 

If  we  did  not  succeed,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  tried. 

R.  PROSPER  LANDRY. 


[From  the  Rockbridge  County  News,  November  a6,  1895.] 

J.  E.  B.  STUART. 

[The  following  tribute  to  General  Stuart  appeared  in  the  London  Index 
soon  after  his  death.  It  is  republished  now  in  the  County  News,  by  request, 
from  a  copy  of  the  original  paper.] 

Since  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  Confederacy  has  sus- 
tained no  heavier  loss  than  has  befallen  her  in  the  untimely  close  of 
the  brilliant  career  of  Major-General  James  E.  B.  Stuart.  No  two 
men  could  have  been  more  opposite  types  of  the  soldier — Jackson, 
the  earnest,  devoted  patriot,  taking  up  arms  as  a  last  resort,  clinging, 
even  on  the  eve  of  the  most  terrible  battles,  to  the  hope  of  peace, 
struggling  between  the  dictates  of  duty  towards  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  the  impulses  of  a  nature  averse  to  strife,  but  terrible  in  the 
field,  and  leading  on  his  troops  with  that  fiery  zeal  which  made  the 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth  invincible;  Stuart,  the  gallant  cava- 
lier, a  warrior  by  instinct,  of  that  fine  metal  which  made  Prince 
Rupert's  horsemen,  who  in  their  pride  of  loyalty  made  even  Crom- 
well's Ironsides  recoil  from  their  furious  onslaught.  Both  born 
leaders  of  men,  and  inspiring  their  followers  with  the  same  confi- 
dence and  devotion,  they  trod  the  same  path,  fought  the  same  fight, 
and  have  shared  the  same  fate — struck  down  in  the  front  of  the  battle 
at  the  moment  of  victory,  with  the  cheers  of  triumph  ringing  in  their 
ears  a  fitting  requiem.  This  terrible  war  demands  cruel  sacrifices. 
The  noblest  and  the  best  freely  offer  up  their  lives  to  it.  Let  us  hope 
that  as  Stonewall  Jackson's  memory  is  illustrated  forever  by  the 
glorious  victory  of  Chancellorsville,  so  the  death  of  this  young  Vir- 
ginian hero  will  hereafter  record  another,  and  even  a  more  decisive 
triumph,  and  that  the  final  despair  of  the  North  will  date  from  the 
fierce  struggle  now  disfiguring  the  valleys  and  the  woodlands  of 
Spotsylvania. 


./.    A'.    H.   S 


We  have  said  that  James  E.  B.  Stuart  was  a  warrior  by  instinct, 
and  his  whole  life  shows  it.  He  was  a  born  soldier.  From  his  youth 
he  was  noted  lor  a  daring  enthusiasm  which  gave  promise  of  what  the 
mail  would  hi-;  and  his  genius  soon  showt-d  itself,  even  in  the  limited 
sphere  afforded  by  the  wilds  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  in  1854  that 
young  Stuart  received  his  commission  in  the  United  States  army  as 
second  lieutenant  in  a  mounted  rifle  corps.  A  year  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  first  regular  cavalry,  with  General  Johnston,  now 
commanding  the  Confederate  army  in  Georgia,  as  his  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  Sumner,  who  died  lately  in  the  Federal  service  as  colo- 
nel. Under  him,  now  fighting  with  tribes  of  hostile  Indians,  now 
beating  up  groups  of  marauding  banditti,  Stuart  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  reputation  as  a  dashing  cavalry  officer  which  he  has  since 
established  on  the  plains  of  his  native  State.  And  amongst  the  offi- 
cers of  that  famous  regiment  there  is  many  a  tradition  of  Stuart's 
bold  riding  and  dashing  charges.  When  the  present  war  broke  out 
he  ceased  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  United  States  army,  notwith- 
standing the  offer  of  a  captaincy  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  officers  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Virginia  cavalry 
regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
small  cavalry  force  co-operating  with  Johnston,  and  in  the  desultory 
fighting  which  took  place  in  Virginia  after  that  battle,  he  at  once 
established  that  superiority  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  over  their 
opponents,  which,  despite  heavy  odds  and  many  obvious  disadvan- 
tages, has  never  been  doubtful  in  Virginia.  His  first  great  exploit, 
however,  and  the  one  which  brought  him  at  once  into  note  as  one  of 
the  best  cavalry  leaders  of  the  day,  was  his  famous  ride  around 
McClellan's  army  in  the  Peninsula  in  the  month  of  June,  1862. 
With  a  force  of  about  600  sabres  and  two  pieces  of  flying  artillery, 
he  sallied  out  from  the  Confederate  lines  at  Richmond,  reached  the 
Pamunkey,  destroying  supplies,  making  captures,  and  creating  con- 
sternation wherever  he  went;  clearing  all  obstacles,  charging  wherever 
an  enemy  presented  himself,  and  finally  crossing  the  Chickahominy 
at  Bottom's  Bridge,  after  having  ridden  round  McClellan's  enormous 
army,  and  ascertaining  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
that  brilliant  movement  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  McClellan 
and  his  ultimate  withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula. 

Once  again  Stuart  was  the  herald  of  disaster  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  the  month  of  August,  1862,  when  General  Pope  was  in 
command.  With  a  comparatively  small  force  he  made  a  dash  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  penetrating  to  the  headquarters  of 
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General  Pope,  capturing  all  his  papers,  his  dress  uniform,  several 
of  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  military 
stores.  On  this  occasion,  as  in  the  Peninsula,  his  bold  raid  was  but 
the  precursor  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  attack.  In  both  cases  it  was 
Stuart  who  led  the  way  and  Jackson  who  struck  the  blow,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  dashing  cavalry  raid  or  the  brilliant  infantry 
attack  had  more  to  do  with  the  successful  result.  Later  in  the  same 
year  Stuart  performed  a  still  greater  feat. 

Whilst  McClellan  was  pursuing  Lee  southward  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam  creek,  Stuart,  with  2,000  picked  troopers  and  half  a  dozen 
light  guns,  stole  round  the  right  wing  of  the  Federals,  crossed  the 
Potomac  a  little  north  of  Williamsport,  entered  Maryland,  passed 
rapidly  through  Mercersburg  and  Chambersburg,  and  finally  recrossed 
the  Potomac  about  fifteen  miles  from  Washington,  far  to  the  left  of 
McClellan' s  army,  with  the  loss  of  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
The  result  of  his  raid  was  the  capture  of  a  number  of  prisoners,  the 
destruction  of  vast  stores  of  supplies  and  arms,  and  the  transfer  to 
Virginia  of  two  or  three  thousand  valuable  horses.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  Yankees  had  taken  a  lesson  from  Stuart's  successes, 
and  had  raised  a  considerable  cavalry  force.  Well  mounted  and 
equipped,  the  Federal  troops  made  up  ia  numbers  what  they  wanted 
in  the  qualities  of  good  cavalry  soldiers;  and  henceforth  the  work  of 
Stuart  was  more  confined  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  cavalry  in  Euro- 
pean wars — to  the  protection  of  the  flanks  of  the  main  army.  In 
the  years  1863  and  1864  he  had  plenty  to  do.  By  degrees  the  Fed- 
erals had  got  together  a  considerable  force,  and  Burford,  Kilpatrick 
and  Pleasanton  were  commanders  not  to  be  despised.  Still,  on  all 
occasions,  Stuart  with  inferior  forces  held  his  own,  and  often  inflicted 
considerable  damage  on  the  invaders.  During  the  winter  of  1863 
and  the  early  months  of  the  present  year,  he  had  been  engaged  in 
organizing  his  force  for  the  campaign  of  1864,  and  it  is  understood 
that  it  had  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency.  In  the  few 
cavalry  encounters  that  have  taken  place  between  Lee's  and  Grant's 
armies,  the  Confederate  cavalry,  always  inferior  in  numbers,  has  in- 
variably come  off  triumphant,  and  it  is  to  General  Stuart  it  owes  its 
superiority.  A  skirmish  near  Richmond  with  General  Sheridan's 
raiding  column  has  unfortunately  cost  Stuart  his  life,  and  the  Confed- 
eracy her  best  cavalry  officer.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  on 
this  last  occasion,  as  before,  Stuart's  horse  was  victorious,  and  that 
though  a  stray  shot  struck  their  young  leader  to  the  ground,  it  was 
amid  the  cheers  which  told  of  the  enemy's  repulse  and  flight. 
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He  is  dead  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  perhaps  the  first  cav- 
alry officer  of  his  day;  but  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  have  ^iven 
a  marked  character  to  Confederate-  strategy  and  to  have  organized 
a  cavalry  srrvice  which  has  over  and  over  again  been  the  bulwark  of 
the  Confederacy.  Forrest,  Morgan,  YanDorn,  older  men,  were 
pupils  in  his  school;  and  amongst  the  heroes  of  the  war  his  name 
will  worthily  take  its  place  beside  those  of  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. Personally,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  will  be,  perhaps,  more  widely  la- 
mented than  any  Confederate  general  who  has  fallen.  His  noble 
features  and  manly  figure,  his  easy  carriage  and  fine  seat,  his  never- 
failing  spirits,  his  personal  gallantry,  his  daring  enthusiasm,  his  un- 
failing devotion,  endeared  him  to  his  men  and  all  who  knew  him. 
They  will  hear  no  more  the  ringing  "  charge  "  that  made  every  man 
of  them  grip  his  saddle  more  closely  and  clench  his  hand  more  firmly 
on  his  sword  hilt.  They  will  never  see  again  the  gleaming  blade 
that  so  often  led  them  safely  through  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  But 
his  memory  will  be  one  more  prize  to  the  chivalry  of  the  South,  and 
his  loss  will  be  avenged.  But  somewhere  in  Virginia  there  is  a  home 
that  will  know  this  fearless  soldier  no  more,  and  there  will  be  sorrow 
that  cannot  be  comforted.  God  grant  that  the  days  of  peace  be  not 
far  distant  and  that  the  blood  of  this  Virginian  here,  sprung  from  a 
race  of  kings,  and  in  his  death  worthily  redeeming  the  splendid 
memories  of  an  ancient  dynasty,  has  not  been  poured  out  in  vain. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  January  26 — February'  *,  1896-] 

EVENTS  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 
GETTYSBURG. 


Address  of  Colonel  Charles  Marshall, 


Before  the  Confederate   Veteran  Association  of  Washington,  D.   C., 

on  its  Celebration  of  the  Birth-Day  of  General  R.  E.  Lee, 

January,   1896. 


The  Dispatch  has  secured  for  publication  the  address  of  Colonel 
Charles  Marshall,  delivered  before  the  Confederate  Veteran  Associa- 
tion of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  on  the  occastion  of  the  Association's 
celebration  of  General  Lee's  birth-day.  Colonel  Marshall,  as  is 
well  known,  was  a  member  of  General  Lee's  personal  staff.  His 
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theme  was  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
the  facts  he  gave  bear  upon  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster.  Be- 
low is  presented  the  first  instalment  of  the  address,  which  will  be 
concluded  next  Sunday.  Colonel  Marshall  said  : 

In  casting  about  for  a  subject  on  which  to  address  you  on  this 
occasion,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  select  nothing  more  interest- 
ing than  an  account  of  the  movements  of  General  Lee's  army  which 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  battle  itself,  but  I  think  the  movements  and  events  which  I  shall 
narrate  will  be  found  to  have  had  a  controlling  influence  not  only  in 
bringing  on  the  engagement,  but  in  determining  the  result,  so  far  as 
that  result  was  affected  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  battle 
was  fought.  Although  it  is  true  that  ' '  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the 
strong,"  it  is  equally  true  that  no  force,  however  strong,  can  dis- 
pense with  the  precautions  that  will  enable  it  to  put  forth  its  entire 
strength,  and  to  avail  itself  of  all  the  aid  it  can  get  from  advantages 
of  position  and  of  the  mode  of  attack  or  defence. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  actors  in  the  events  I  shall  describe,  and  not  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself 
to  the  contemporaneous  reports  and  correspondence  of  those  who 
took  leading  parts,  in  the  latter  of  which  especially  can  be  found  an 
authentic  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  reasons  and  motives  that 
controlled  their  conduct,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  upon  which 
their  judgments  were  formed.  In  other  words,  I  desire  to  present 
'to  you  the  facts,  not  as  they  actually  were,  but  as  they  appeared  at 
the  time  to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  direct  the  affairs  of  which 
I  shall  speak. 

All  who  have  read  what  has  been  written  by  some  of  those  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  events  of  that  time  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve how  much  the  writers  are  influenced  in  their  judgment  of  the 
conduct  of  others,  not  to  say  in  their  accounts  of  what  they  them- 
selves did  or  advised,  by  after-acquired  information  of  the  facts. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  writers,  especially  when  they  are  autobiogra- 
phers,  have  developed  a  degree  of  military  capacity,  judgment,  and 
skill,  when  writing  in  the  light  of  their  present  knowledge  of  facts, 
which  has  astounded  those  who  knew  them  when  they  were  obliged 
to  act  upon  information  derived  from  the  picket-line,  from  reconnois- 
sances,  from  scouts,  from  citizens,  from  deserters,  and  other  sources 
of  knowledge  upon  which  those  in  charge  of  military  movements  are 
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often  obliged  to  depend.  Those  who  enjoy  the  great  advant.iu' 
a  full  knowledge  of  facts  in  writing  of  what  they  advised  or  did,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  usually  very  positive,  and  are  always  right;  but  -><• 
is  what  is  called  the  truth  of  history  is  concerned,  their  narra- 
tives of  what  they  advised  or  planned  or  of  what  they  did,  it  must 
be  confessed,  sometimes  do  violence  to  the  actual  facts. 

These  writers  remind  me  of  something  that  General  Lee  once 
said  to  me. 

While  the  Confederate  army  lay  on  the  Rapidan,  in  the  winter  of 
1863,  a  report  reached  General  Lee  that  a  change  had  been  made  in 
the  disposition  of  his  troops  by  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  which,  if  true,  required 
a  corresponding  change  on  our  part.  He  sent  me  to  General  Ewell, 
who  commanded  on  our  right,  to  inform  him  of  the  report,  and  in- 
struct him  to  make  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops  to  meet 
that  reported  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  long  ride,  as  General  Ewell  had  heard  the  same  report 
and  had  gone  to  our  extreme  right,  several  miles  below  his  head- 
quarters. But  when  I  found  him  he  told  me  that  he  had  already  heard 
the  report,  but  had  discovered  that  it  was  incorrect,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  made  no  change.  Of  course,  I  did  not  give  him  General 
Lee's  order  as  to  changing  the  location  of  his  troops. 

A    LESSON    IN    OBEDIENCE. 

I  reached  our  camp  about  dark  and  reported  what  General  Ewell 
had  told  me  and  said  that  I  had  withheld  General  Lee's  order  about 
changing  the  position  of  the  troops.  General  Lee  expressed  his  sat- 
isfaction, and  told  me  to  get  ready  for  dinner  as  there  were  one  or 
two  foreign  officers  to  dine  with  us.  I  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long 
table  in  the  mess  tent,  and  after  dinner  conversation  became  general, 
and  the  subject  of  the  report  I  have  mentioned  and  of  my  expedi- 
tion to  General  Ewell  was  referred  to. 

General  Lee,  with  an  amused  expression,  suddenly  called  to  me 
from  his  end  of  the  table: 

"Colonel  Marshall,  did  you  know  General  Twiggs?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  never  met  General  Twiggs,  but  that  I  knew 
something  of  him  from  the  history  of  the  Mexican  war.  General 
Lee  then  said:  "  General  Twiggs  had  a  way  of  instilling  instruction 
that  was  very  effective,  and  no  one  ever  forgot  a  lesson  taught  by 
him.  When  he  went  to  Mexico  he  had  a  number  of  young  officers 
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connected  with  his  staff  who  were  without  experience  but  very  zea- 
lous and  desirous  to  do  their  duty  thoroughly.  Sometimes  they 
undertook  to  change  General  Twiggs'  orders,  and  would  fail  to  do 
what  he  told  them  to  do,  or  would  do  it  not  as  the  general  had 
ordered  it  to  be  done.  If  General  Twiggs  remarked  upon  such  lib- 
erties being  taken  with  his  orders,  these  gentlemen  were  always 
ready  to  show  that  they  were  right  and  that  General  Twiggs'  order 
was  wrong. 

"  The  General  bore  with  this  without  complaint  or  rebuke  for  some 
time,  but  one  day  a  young  officer  came  to  report  his  execution  of  an 
order  General  Twiggs  had  given  him,  and  reported  that  when  he 
reached  the  place  where  the  thing  ordered  by  General  Twiggs  was  to 
be  done,  he  had  found  that  circumstances  were  so  entirely  different 
from  what  General  Twiggs  had  supposed  that  he  thought  that  the 
General  would  not  have  given  the  order  had  he  known  the  facts, 
and  was  proceeding  to  satisfy  General  Twiggs  that  what  the  young 
officer  had  done  was  the  best  under  the  circumstances.  But  General 
Twiggs  interrupted  him  by  saying:  '  Captain,  I  know  you  can  prove 
that  you  are  right,  and  that  my  order  was  wrong,  in  fact  you  gentle- 
men are  always  right,  but  for  God's  sake  do  wrong  sometimes.'  ' 

Although  General  Lee  was  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done  on  this 
occasion,  he  wished  to  impress  the  lesson  of  a  literal  obedience  to 
orders  on  my  mind,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  never  forgot  it, 
when  it  was  possible  to  refer  any  doubtful  matter  back  to  him  for 
further  instructions. 

So  I  think  if  some  of  the  writers  of  whom  I  am  speaking  would 
put  themselves  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  when  the  things 
of  which  they  write  occurred,  they  would  not  be  perhaps  as  infallible 
and  as  tar-seeing  as  they  now  make  themselves  appear,  but  the  truth 
of  history  would  suffer  less  if  they  would  "  do  wrong  sometimes." 

Let  us  then  consider  the  history  of  the  movements  that  culminated 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they  were 
known  and  appeared  to  General  Lee  at  the  time,  in  order  that  we 
may  form  a  judgment  of  his  conduct  which  will  be  more  just  to  him 
than  if  that  conduct  be  judged  as  if  he  knew  what  we  now  know. 

Of  course,  this  involves  the  inquiry  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  as  to  the  means  he  took  to  inform  himself,  and  as  to  the 
discernment  he  showed  in  arriving  at  the  truth  from  a  consideration 
of  such  facts  as  were  brought  to  his  attention.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  striking  traits  of  General  Lee's  mind  was  his  ability  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  came  to 
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his  knowledge.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  several  important 
movements.  For  example,  he  decided  the  critical  question  as  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  army  from  Richmond  after  the 
battles  around  that  city,  in  1862,  leaving  the  large  army  of  General 
McClellan  alm«»t  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city,  trusting  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  interpretation  of  a  single  circumstance  and  of  his  esti- 
mate of  the  enterprise  of  his  opponent. 

When  General  McClellan  was  forced  to  abandon  his  fortified  posi- 
tion on  the  Chickahominy  and  retire  to  Harrison's  landing,  on  the 
James,  his  army  was  too  strong  to  be  left  within  thirteen  miles  (as 
the  crow  flies)  from  Richmond,  while  the  army  that  defended  the 
city  moved  northward,  if  there  was  any  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  Federal  commander  intended  to  renew  the  attempt  to  capture 
the  place.  Immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  General  McClellan 
from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  James,  General  Lee  had  dispatched 
<  ieneral  Jackson,  with  his  own  command  and  that  of  General  Ewell, 
followed  by  that  of  General  A.  P.  Hill,  northward  to  meet  the  army 
of  General  Pope,  then  advancing  along  the  line  of  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad.  Jackson  was  instructed  to  cross  the  Rapidan 
and  attack  Pope's  advance. 

Among  other  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  General  McClellan  be- 
fore Richmond,  Federal  troops  had  been  drawn  to  his  support  from 
various  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  them  was  a  large  part 
of  the  force  under  General  Burnside,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
These  troops  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  and  lay  there  in  transports. 
Upon  them  the  attention  of  General  Lee  was  immediately  concen- 
trated. Their  movements  would  decide  his.  If  they  sailed  up  the 
James  to  reinforce  McClellan,  the  latter,  being  reinforced,  intended 
to  renew  the  attack  on  Richmond,  and  General  Lee  must  remain 
there.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Burnside  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake, 
McClellan,  not  being  reinforced,  did  not  intend  to  renew  his  attempt, 
but  the  real  attack  on  Richmond  must  be  looked  for  from  the  army 
of  General  Pope. 

LEE'S  ACCURATE  INTERPRETATION. 

Our  scouts  reported  at  last  that  the  transports  of  Burnside  had 
sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  night  the  troops  of  Longstreet 
left  Richmond  and  moved  northward  to  the  Rapidan,  leaving  Gen- 
eral McClellan  at  Harrison's  landing,  with  the  confident  expectation 
on  the  part  of  General  Lee  that  the  northward  movement  of  his 
army  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  army  from  the 
14 
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James.  How  accurate  General  Lee's  interpretation  of  Burnside's 
movement  was  we  now  know,  and  from  that  time  until  some  time 
after  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas  he  practically  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Federal  army  by  his  own.  Another  instance  of  his 
wonderful  capacity  in  penetrating  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  oc- 
curred at  Fredericksburg  before  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  in 
1863.  The  enemy  displayed  a  large  force  in  our  front  on  the  Staf- 
ford side  of  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  another  force  with  in- 
fantry and  artillery  was  reported  to  be  on  the  Rappahannock  above 
Fredericksburg,  in  our  rear.  For  several  days  it  was  doubtful  from 
which  quarter  the  attack  would  come,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
3oth,  General  Lee,  after  a  long  examination  of  the  large  force  dis- 
played on  the  opposite  hills  of  Stafford,  suddenly  closed  his  field- 
glass  and  remarked,  "The  main  attack  will  come  from  above." 
Within  a  few  hours  Jackson's  corps  was  marching  towards  the  illus- 
trious field  of  Chancellorsville,  and  its  great  leader  to  his  last  and 
crowning  victory. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  movements  which 
began  on  the  3d  of  June,  1863. 

The  Federal  army  was  opposite  Fredericksburg,  where  it  could 
not  be  attacked,  except  at  a  disadvantage,  and  we  are  told  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  that  the  object  of  his  movement  was  to  draw  that  army  from 
its  position,  and,  if  practicable,  to  transfer  the  scene  of  hostilities  be- 
yond the  Potomac.  He  also  says  that  "the  execution  of  this  pur- 
pose embraced  the  expulsion  of  the  force  under  General  Milroy, 
which  had  infested  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  during  the  preced- 
ing winter  and  spring.  If  unable  to  obtain  the  valuable  results 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  a  decided  advantage  gained  over 
the  enemy  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  it  was  hoped  that  we  should 
at  least  so  far  disturb  his  plan  for  the  summer  campaign  as  to  prevent 
its  execution  during  the  season  of  active  operations." 

The  commands  of  Longstreet  and  Ewell  were  put  in  motion  on 
the  3d  of  June  in  the  direction  of  Culpeper  Courthouse.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  as  soon  as  their  march  was  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
he  threw  a  small  force  across  the  Rappahannock  about  two  miles 
below  Fredericksburg,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  halt  the  com- 
mand of  General  Ewell  until  the  object  of  that  movement  could  be 
ascertained,  but  the  movement  itself,  as  General  Lee  says  in  a  letter 
dated  June  7,  1863,  "was  so  devoid  of  concealment"  that  he  sup- 
posed that  its  object  was  to  ascertain  what  troops  remained  near 
Fredericksburg,  and  after  watching  the  enemy  during  the  next  day, 
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and  finding  that  no  advance  was  made,  and  that  the  force  displayed 
on  the  Stafford  side  of  the  river  was  not  larger  than  could  he  de-alt 
with  in  case  it  should  cross  by  the  corps  of  A.  I*.  Hill.  General 
Kuril  was  directed  to  resume  his  march,  and  he  and  Longstreet  on 
the  Jth  encamped  around  Culpeper  Courthouse. 

ORDERS  TO  KWKI.I.. 

Knowing  by  past  experience  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  any  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Wash- 
ington by  way  of  the  Valley,  he  then  ordered  General  Ewell  to  move 
from  Culpeper  Courthouse  to  Winchester,  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  Valley,  and  drive  him  across  the  Potomac.  The  appearance  of 
Kwell  in  the  Valley  and  his  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Winchester  and 
Berryville  resulted,  as  General  Lee  had  expected,  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Federal  army  from  the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Frede- 
ricksburg,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  imme- 
diately took  up  his  march  to  join  General  Lee. 

In  order  to  cover  Hill's  movement,  Longstreet,  with  his  corps, 
was  directed  to  advance  along  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
threatening  Washington,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  enemy  to  place 
his  army  in  a  position  to  cover  that  city,  and  to  divert  him  from  A. 
P.  Hill. 

Longstreet  left  Culpeper  Courthouse  on  the  I5th  of  June,  and  oc- 
cupied Ashby's  and  Snicker's  Gaps,  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  General 
Stuart,  with  three  brigades  of  cavalry,  moved  on  Longstreet's  right, 
and  took  possession  in  front  of  the  two  gaps.  The  cavalry  brigades 
of  Hampton  and  W.  E.  Jones  remained  along  the  Rappahannock 
and  Hazel  rivers,  in  front  of  Culpeper  Courthouse,  with  instructions 
to  follow  the  main  body  of  the  army  as  soon  as  Hill's  Corps  had 
passed  that  point. 

There  was  much  skirmishing  between  the  cavalry  of  the  two 
armies  during  the  next  three  days,  General  Stuart  taking  a  position 
west  of  Middleburg,  where  he  awaited  the  rest  of  his  command. 
General  Jones  arrived  on  the  iQth,  and  General  Hampton  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

On  the  2ist  Stuart  was  attacked  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
forced  to  fall  back  to  the  gaps  of  the  mountains.  The  enemy  retired 
the  next  day,  having  advanced  only  a  short  distance  beyond  Upper- 
ville.  The  Federal  army  was  apparently  guarding  the  approaches 
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to  Washington,  and  manifested  no  disposition  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive. In  the  meantime  the  progress  of  Ewell,  who  was  already  in 
Maryland  with  Jenkins's  Cavalry  Brigade,  advanced  into  Pennsyl- 
vania as  far  as  Chambersburg,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  rest  of 
the  army  should  be  within  supporting  distance,  and  Hill,  having  ar- 
rived in  the  Valley,  Longstreet  was  withdrawn  to  the  west  side  ol 
the  Shenandoah,  and  the  two  corps  encamped  near  Berryville. 
General  Stuart  was  directed  to  hold  the  mountain  passes  with  part 
of  his  command  as  long  as  the  enemy  remained  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  with  the  remainder  to  cross  into  Maryland  and  place  him- 
self on  the  right  of  General  Ewell,  as  he  moved  northward. 

General  Stuart,  having  suggested  that  he  could  delay  the  enemy 
in  crossing  the  Potomac  by  going  in  his  rear,  he  was  authorized  to 
do  so,  and  it  was  left  to  his  discretion  whether  to  enter  Maryland 
east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  he  was  instructed  to  lose  no  time 
in  placing  his  command  on  the  right  of  our  column  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  the  enemy  was  moving  northward. 

As  the  movement  of  the  cavalry  at  this  time  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  perhaps  had  more  to  do  with  the  events  that  immediately 
followed  than  any  other  circumstance,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  stat- 
ing those  movements  to  the  contemporaneous  orders  and  corre- 
spondence. 

A    GREAT     ERROR. 

That  a  great  error  was  committed  in  the  movements  of  General 
Stuart  cannot  be  questioned.  The  object  of  the  movement  proposed 
by  him  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  was  to  strike  the  line  of  the  latter, 
who  was  then  marching  towards  the  Potomac  from  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg,  his  line  of  march  being  east  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  while  General  Stuart  had  the  discretion 
to  cross  the  Potomac  river,  either  east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
his  instructions  to  lose  no  time  in  placing  his  command  on  the  right 
of  our  column  as  soon  as  he  should  perceive  the  enemy  moving 
northward  were  imperative. 

The  Federal  army  was  assembling  in  Loudoun,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  our  movements,  strong  reconnoissances  were 
made  by  his  cavalry,  sometimes  supported  by  infantry. 

After  the  affair  at  Upperville,  on  the  2ist  of  June,  Stuart  remained 
on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  front  of  Longstreet,  one  division 
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of  whose  eorps  had  been  recalled  from  the  west  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  to  aid  tin  <  avalry  at  the  time  of  the  attack  at  Middleburg. 

General  Lon^treet  remained  on  tin-  cast  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  while 

the  headquarters  of  the  army  were  moved  to  the  west  of  the  Shen- 

andoah, near  Berryville.     The  following  letter  from  General  Lee  to 

<  r.il  Stuart,  written  on  the  22d  of  June,  will  explain  the  condi- 

tion of  affairs  at  that  time  : 

"HEADQUARTERS,   June  22d,  /S6j. 

"Major-General  J*  /:.  /»'.  Stuart: 

"  GKNIKAI.,  —  I  have  just  received  your  note  of  7:45  this  morn- 
ing to  General  Longstreet.  I  judge  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  yester- 
day were  to  arrest  our  progress,  and  ascertain  our  whereabouts. 
Perhaps  he  is  satisfied.  Do  you  know  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is 
doing  ?  I  fear  he  will  steal  a  march  on  us  and  get  across  the  Poto- 
mac before  we  are  aware.  If  you  find  that  he  is  moving  northward, 
and  that  two  brigades  can  guard  the  Blue  Ridge  and  take  care  of 
your  rear,  you  can  move  with  the  other  three  into  Maryland  and 
take  position  on  General  Ewell's  right.  Place  yourself  in  communi- 
cation with  him,  guard  his  flank,  keep  him  informed  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  collect  all  the  supplies  you  can  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  One  column  of  General  Ewell's  army  will  probably  move 
toward  the  Susquehanna  by  the  Emmittsburg  route,  another  by 
Chambersburg.  Accounts  from  him  last  night  stated  that  there  was 
no  enemy  west  of  Frederick.  A  cavalry  force  (about  100)  guarded 
the  Monocacy  bridge,  which  was  barricaded.  You  will,  of  course, 
take  charge  of  (A.  G.  )  Jenkins's  Brigade,  and  give  him  necessary 
instructions.  All  supplies  taken  in  Maryland  must  be  by  authorized 
staff  officers  for  their  respective  departments  —  by  no  one  else.  They 
will  be  paid  for,  or  receipts  for  same  given  to  the  owners.  I  will  send 
you  a  general  order  on  this  subject,  which  I  wish  you  to  see  is 
strictly  complied  with. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"R.  E.   LEE,  General." 

LETTERS   TO    EWELL. 

On  the  same  day  General  Lee  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Gene- 
ral Ewell,  who  had  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepardstown: 
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"Lieutenant-  General  R.  S. 

GENERAL,  —  Your  letter  of  6  P.  M.  yesterday  has  been  received. 
If  you  are  ready  to  move  you  can  do  so.  I  think  your  best  course 
will  be  towards  the  Susquehanna,  taking  the  routes  by  Emmittsburg, 
Chambersburg,  and  McConnellsburg.  Your  trains  had  better  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  kept  on  the  centre  route.  You  must  get  command 
of  your  cavalry,  and  use  it  in  gathering  supplies,  obtaining  informa- 
tion, and  protecting  your  flanks.  If  necessary,  send  a  staff  officer 
to  remain  with  General  Jenkins.  It  will  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  supplies  obtained  in  that  country  whether  the  rest  of  the  army  can 
follow.  There  may  be  enough  for  your  command,  but  none  for  the 
others.  Every  exertion  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  locate  and 
secure  them.  Beef  we  can  drive  with  us,  but  bread  we  cannot  carry, 
and  must  secure  it  in  the  country.  I  send  you  copies  of  a  general 
order  on  this  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  based  on  rectitude  and  sound 
policy,  and  the  spirit  of  which  I  wish  you  to  see  enforced  in  your 
command.  I  am  much  gratified  at  the  success  that  has  attended 
your  movements,  and  feel  assured  that  if  they  are  conducted  with 
the  same  energy  and  circumspection  it  will  continue.  Your  progress 
and  direction  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  development  of  cir- 
cumstances. If  Harrisburg  comes  within  your  means  capture  it. 
General  A.  P.  Hill  arrived  yesterday  in  the  vicinity  of  Berryville. 
I  shall  move  him  on  to-day,  if  possible.  Saturday  Longstreet  with- 
drew from  the  Blue  Ridge.  Yesterday  the  enemy  pressed  our  cav- 
alry with  infantry  and  cavalry  on  the  Upperville  road,  so  that 
McLaws  had  to  be  sent  back  to  hold  Ashby's  Gap.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  from  there  this  morning.  General  Stuart  could  not  ascertain 
whether  it  was  intended  as  a  real  advance  towards  the  Valley  or  to 
ascertain  our  position. 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"R.   E.   LEE,  General:' 

Later  on  the  same  day  General  Lee  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
General  Ewell: 

"  HEADQUARTERS,  June  22,  1863  —  3:30  P.  M. 

"GENERAL,  —  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  this  morning 
from  opposite  Shepherdstown.  Mine  of  to-day  authorizing  you  to 
move  towards  the  Susquehanna,  has  reached  you  ere  this.  After 
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di-p.itrhing  in>'  letter,  learning  that  the  enemy  had  not  renewed  hi* 
attempt  of  ve-xtrnlav  t«>  break  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  I  directed 
teral  R.  H.  Anderson's  Division  t<>  <  <>mmence  its  march  toward* 
Shepherdstown.  It  will  reach  there  to-morrow.  I  also  directed 
General  Stuart,  should  the  enemy  so  far  have  retired  from  his  front 
a--  to  permit  of  the  departure  of  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  to  march 
with  three  brigade  aer.iss  the  Potomac,  and  place  himself  on  your 
right  and  in  communication  with  you,  keep  you  advised  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  assist  in  collecting  supplies  for  the  army. 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  since.  I  also  directed  Imboden,  if  op- 
portunity occurred,  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  perform  the  same 
offices  on  your  left.  *  *  *  * 

"  I  am,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

"  R.  E.  LEE,  Genera/." 

The  letter  of  General  Lee  to  General  Stuart  of  the  22d  of  June, 
1863,  giving  him  specific  directions  as  to  his  movements,  which  di- 
rections are  communicated  to  General  Ewell  in  General  Lee's  second 
letter  to  that  officer  of  the  same  date,  which  I  have  quoted,  was  sent 
by  General  Lee  through  General  Longstreet,  who  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  under  whose  immediate  command  Gen- 
eral Stuart  was. 

I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  General  Lee  to  General  Long- 
street  enclosing  General  Lee's  letter  to  General  Stuart,  but  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  General  Longstreet  to  General  Lee  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the  latter  to  General  Stuart,  con- 
taining the  order  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  as  follows: 

"HEADQUARTERS,  June  22,  1863 — 7:30  P.  M. 
"General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding,  etc.: 

"GENERAL, — Yours  of  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  was  received. 
I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  General  Stuart,  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  pass  to  the  enemy's  rear,  if  he  thinks  he  may  get  through. 
We  have  nothing  of  the  enemy  to-day. 
1 '  Most  respectfully, 

"JAMES  LONGSTREET, 
"Lifiitcnant-  General  Commanding. ' ' 

You  will  observe  that  the  letter  of  General  Lee  to  General  Stuart, 
which  I  have  quoted,  and  which  General  Stuart  received  through 
General  Longstreet,  contained  an  order  to  the  former,  in  case  he 
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found  that  the  enemy  was  moving  northward,  and  that  he  could  pro- 
tect his  rear  with  two  brigades  of  his  force,  to  move  the  other  three 
into  Maryland  and  take  position  on  General  Ewell's  right,  place 
himself  in  communciation  with  him,  guard  his  flank,  and  keep  him 
informed  of  the  enemy's  movements.  This  order  was  sent  through 
General  Longstreet,  under  whose  immediate  command  General 
Stuart  then  was,  leaving  General  Longstreet  to  decide  whether  the 
cavalry  could  be  spared  to  execute  the  order,  and  also  to  direct  how 
it  should  best  move  to  carry  it  out  in  view  of  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting when  the  order  was  delivered  to  General  Stuart. 

WHAT    LEE    EXPECTED. 

The  letter  of  General  Lee  to  General  Stuart,  however,  shows  that 
when  it  was  written  General  Lee  expected  that  General  Stuart  would 
pass  with  all  his  cavalry,  except  two  brigades,  to  the  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  cross  the  Potomac  on  that  side  of  the  mountains, 
leaving  two  brigades  in  the  gaps  to  guard  his  rear  as  long  as  the 
enemy  threatened  to  attempt  to  penetrate  through  the  gaps  into  the 
Valley. 

The  letter  of  General  Lee  to  General  Ewell  informing  that  officer 
of  the  order  General  Lee  had  given  to  General  Stuart,  if  General 
Longstreet  decided  that  Stuart  could  be  spared,  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  movement  that  General  Lee  assumed  would  be  made  by 
General  Stuart  was  to  cross  into  Maryland,  and  put  himself  on  the 
right  of  General  Ewell. 

The  letter  of  General  Longstreet  to  General  Lee,  which  I  have 
quoted,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  General  Lee's  letter  to  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  states  that  General  Longstreet  had  forwarded  that  letter 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  latter  should  pass  to  the  enemy's  rear, 
"if  he  thinks  he  can  get  through." 

What  General  Longstreet  calls  a  ' '  suggestion  ' '  was,  in  effect,  an 
order,  as  will  be  seen.  It  was  as  follows: 

"MILLWOOD,  June  22,  s86j — 7  P.  M. 

"  Major- General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Commanding  Cavalry: 

"GENERAL, — General  Lee  has  enclosed  to  me  this  letter  for 
you,  to  be  forwarded  to  you,  provided  you  can  be  spared  from  my 
front,  and  provided  I  think  you  can  move  across  the  Potomac  with- 
out disclosing  our  plans.  He  speaks  of  your  leaving  via  Hopewell 
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Gap,  and  passing  by  the  rear  <>t  the  enemy.  If  you  can  get  through 
by  that  route,  I  think  you  will  be  less  likely  to  indicate  what  our 
plans  aiv  than  it "you  should  cross  by  passing  to  our  rear.  I  forward 
tin-  letter  ol"  instructions  with  these  suggestions.  Please  advise  me 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  before  you  leave,  and  order  General 
Hampton,  whom,  I  suppose,  you  will  leave  here  in  command,  to  re- 
port to  me  at  Millwood,  either  by  letter  or  in  person,  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  him. 

"  Most  respectfully, 

" JAMES  LONGSTREET, 

' '  Lieutenant-  General. ' ' 

N.  B. — I  think  your  passage  of  the  Potomac  by  our  rear  at  the 
present  moment  will,  in  a  measure,  disclose  our  plans.  You  had 
better  not  leave  us,  therefore,  unless  you  can  take  the  proposed 
route  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy." 

In  effect,  General  Longstreet  tells  General  Stuart  that  he  had 
better  not  leave  the  army  unless  he  could  take  the  proposed  route 
in  the  "rear  of  the  enemy,"  and  his  "suggestion"  substantially 
amounted  to  an  order  to  Stuart  not  to  leave  the  army  for  the  purpose 
of  crossing  into  Maryland,  as  directed  by  General  Lee's  letter,  un- 
less he  could  do  so  by  that  route. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  order  of  General  Longstreet  to  General 
Stuart,  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  former,  which  I  have  just  read, 
appears  to  be  controlled  entirely  by  the  idea  that  General  Stuart  was 
to  cross  the  Potomac  in  such  a  way  as  would  best  conceal  the  move- 
ments of  the  Confederate  army,  but  it  does  not  notice  the  positive 
instruction  contained  in  General  Lee's  letter  to  General  Stuart, 
should  the  latter  cross  the  Potomac,  to  place  himself  as  speedily  as 
possible,  after  the  enemy  begun  to  move  northward,  upon  General 
Ewell's  right. 

You  will  remember  that  the  order  of  General  Longstreet  to  Gen- 
eral Stuart  at  the  time  he  sent  him  General  Lee's  letter  was  that  he 
should  proceed  by  way  of  the  enemy's  rear  to  reach  the  Potomac 
and  cross  into  Maryland.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
suggestion  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  entire  detachment  of 
the  cavalry  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  To  obey  the  order  Stuart 
had  to  pass  through  the  Bull  Run  mountains  across  the  enemy's 
line  of  march  from  opposite  Fredericksburg  to  the  Potomac  river,  if 
the  way  was  open.  That  line  of  march  was  east  of  the  Bull  Run 
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mountains.  The  cavalry  under  Stuart  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  enemy  was  already  known  to  be  assembling  on 
the  Potomac,  in  Loudoun,  so  that  General  Stuart's  march  ordered 
by  General  Longstreet  would  take  the  cavalry  east  of  the  Bull 
Run  mountains  and  bring  it  to  the  Potomac  river,  below  where  the 
enemy's  army  was  being  concentrated.  Of  course  this  might  readily 
prove  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  chief  aim  of  the  movement  ordered 
by  General  Lee,  which  was  that  General  Stuart  should  place  himself 
on  the  right  of  General  Ewell  after  crossing  the  river,  and  there  was 
evident  danger  that  if  General  Stuart  acted  under  the  order  of  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  and  the  enemy  should  cross  the  Potomac  before 
General  Stuart,  the  latter  would  be  separated  from  General  Ewell, 
who  was  moving  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

LEE   TO   STUART   AGAIN. 

But  there  is  another  letter  from   General  Lee  to  General  Stuart, 
dated  on  the  2$d  of  June,  at  5  P.  M.,  which  is  as  follows: 

"HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA, 

'  'June  23,  1863 — 5  P.  M. 

"  Major-  General  J.  E.  fi.  Stuart,  Commanding  Cavalry: 

"GENERAL, — Your  notes  of  9  and  10:30  A.  M.  to-day  have  . 
just  been  received.  As  regards  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  your 
men,  supposing  that  Confederate  money  will  not  be  taken,  I  am 
willing  for  your  commissaries  or  quartermasters  to  purchase  this  to- 
bacco and  let  the  men  get  it  from  them,  but  I  can  have  nothing 
seized  by  the  men.  If  General  Hooker's  army  remains  inactive, 
you  can  leave  two  brigades  to  watch  him,  and  withdraw  the  three 
others;  but  should  he  not  appear  to  be  moving  northward  I  think 
you  had  better  withdraw  this  side  of  the  mountains  to-morrow  night, 
cross  at  Shepherdstown  next  day,  and  move  over  to  Fredericktown. 
You  will,  however,  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  can  pass  around 
their  army  without  hindrance,  doing  them  all  the  damage  you  can, 
and  cross  the  river  east  of  the  mountains.  In  either  case,  after 
crossing  the  river,  you  must  move  on  and  feel  the  right  of  Ewell' s 
troops,  collecting  information,  provisions,  etc.  Give  instructions  to 
the  commanders  of  the  brigades  left  behind  to  watch  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  army,  and  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  leaving  their  front, 
retire  from  the  mountains  west  of  the  Shenandoah,  leaving  sufficient 
pickets  to  guard  the  passes  and  bring  in  everything  clean  along  the 
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valley,  closing  up  on  the  rear  of  the  army.     As  regards  the  mo\« 
ments  of  the  two  brigades  of  the  enemy  moving  towards  Warrenton. 
the  commander  of  the  brigades  to  be  left  in  the  mountains  must  do 
what  he  can  to  counteract   them,  but   I   think  the  sooner  you  cross 
into    Maryland    after   to-morrow    the    better.      The   movements   of 
!•'. well's  Corps  are  as  stated  in  my  former  letter.      Hill's  First  Division 
will  reach  the  Potomac  to-day,  and   Longstreet  will  follow  to-mor- 
row.     He  watchful  and  circumspect  in  your  movements. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"  R.  E.  LEE,  Genera/." 

This  letter  was  written  and  received  after  General  Longstreet's 
letter  to  General  Stuart  of  the  22d  of  June,  enclosing  that  of  Gene- 
ral Lee,  with  the  suggestion  or  order  of  General  Longstreet  as  to 
the  movement  of  General  Stuart,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  is 
General  Lee's  last  direction  to  General  Stuart  before  the  army  left 
Virginia.  It  was  written  and  received  before  General  Stuart  started 
on  his  march  "  around  the  rear  of  the  enemy." 

It  covers  the  case  of  the  Federal  commander  remaining  inactive, 
and  also  of  his  not  moving  northward.  In  the  former  event  Stuart 
was  to  leave  two  brigades  to  watch  him,  and  with  the  other  three  to 
withdraw,  and  in  the  latter  event  Stuart's  whole  command  was  to 
be  withdrawn  to-morrow  night  (the  24th),  "this  side  of  the  moun- 
tain," cross  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  and  move  towards 
Fredericktown  the  next  day. 

It  also  leaves  Stuart  to  decide  whether  he  can  move  around  the 
Federal  army  (in  either  of  the  events  mentioned)  without  hindrance, 
doing  him  all  the  damage  he  can,  and  cross  east  of  the  mountains. 
In  either  case,  after  crossing  the  river,  Stuart  is  directed  to  move  on 
and  feel  the  right  of  Ewell's  Corps,  collecting  information,  etc. 

You  will  see  that  whether  Stuart  should  cross  the  Potomac  at 
Shepherdstown,  as  General  Lee  directed,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the 
discretion  given  him  to  pass  around  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  cross 
the  Potomac  east  of  the  mountains,  he  was  ordered,  uncondition- 
ally, "  after  crossing  the  river,"  to  move  on  and  "feel  the  right  of 
Ewell's  troops,  collecting  information,"  etc. 

This  explicit  order  precluded  any  movement  by  Stuart  that  would 
prevent  him  from  "  feeling  the  right  of  Ewell's  troops,"  after  cross- 
ing the  Potomac,  and  it  was  the  last  order  General  Stuart  received 
before  leaving  Virginia. 
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It  will  also  be  observed  that  General  Stuart  was  not  permitted  to 
make  this  movement  around  the  enemy's  rear  unless  he  could  pass 
around  the  Federal  army  without  hindrance,  and  there  was  the 
same  conditions  annexed  to  the  order  of  General  Stuart,  as  I  have 
shown.  In  any  case,  General  Stuart,  after  crossing  the  Potomac, 
was  to  put  himself  on  the  right  flank  of  General  Ewell,  and  that  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  former  which  tended  to  prevent  this 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  General  Lee's  reiterated  instructions. 

So,  that,  under  this  instruction,  General  Stuart  was  practically  in- 
structed not  to  cross  the  Potomac  east  of  the  Federal  army,  and  thus 
interpose  that  army  between  himself  and  the  right  of  General  Ewell. 

There  were  places  where  the  Potomac  could  be  crossed  between 
the  enemy's  army,  at  or  near  Edward's  Ferry,  and  the  Blue  Ridge, 
east  of  the  latter,  and  General  Stuart  had  discretion  to  use  the  fords 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  he  had  no  discretion  to  use  any  ford 
that  would  place  the  enemy's  army  between  him  and  the  troops  of 
General  Ewell. 

A    MISCONSTRUCTION. 

The  report  of  General  Stuart  of  his  operations  in  this  campaign 
states  that  he  had  submitted  to  General  Lee  a  plan  of  leaving  a 
brigade  or  two,  to  use  his  own  language,  ' '  in  my  present  front,  and 
passing  through  Hopewell,  or  some  other  gap  in  Bull  Run  Moun- 
tains, attain  the  enemy's  rear,  pass  between  his  main  body  and 
Washington,  and  cross  into  Maryland,  joining  our  army  north  of  the 
Potomac. 

' '  The  commanding  general  wrote  me,  authorizing  this  move,  if  I 
deemed  it  practicable,  and  also  what  instructions  should  be  given 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  two  brigades  left  in  front  of  the  army. 
He  also  notified  me  that  one  column  would  move  via  Gettysburg,  the 
other  by  Carlisle,  towards  the  Susquehanna,  and  directed  me,  after 
crossing,  to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  join  the  right  (Early)  in 
Pennsylvania." 

There  is  no  such  letter  as  is  mentioned  by  General  Stuart  con- 
tained in  the  book,  in  which  are  found  copies  of  all  the  other  letters 
of  General  Lee  to  him,  which  I  have  cited,  and  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  other  letters  I  have  quoted  on  the  same  subject,  written  by 
General  Lee  to  him  about  the  same  time.  But  the  report  of  Gene- 
ral Stuart  evidently  refers  to  the  letter  of  General  Lee  of  June  23d, 
which  I  have  read.  That  letter  contains  the  instructions  to  be  given 
"to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  two  brigades  to  be  left  in  front  of 
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the  enemy,"  mentioned  in  General  Stuart's  report  as  being  con- 
tained in  (ictieral  Lee's  letter  to  him,  which  he  refers  to  in  his  report. 
It  also  contains  the  information  as  to  Ewell's  movement  referred  to 
in  the  report,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  General  Lee's  letter  of 
June  23d,  which  I  have  read,  is  the  letter  to  which  General  Stuart 
refers  in  his  report,  and  that  he  construed  that  letter  to  mean  what 
he  there  states.  If  General  Lee  wrote  another  letter,  in  which  he 
givi-s  the  same  directions  as  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  two  brigades  left  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
which  he  informs  General  Stuart  of  the  movements  of  Ewell,  and 
which  was  also  inconsistent  with  his  other  letters  to  Stuart,  written 
about  the  same  time,  it  would  be  very  strange,  and  the  inference  is 
irresistible  that  General  Lee's  letter  of  June  23d  is  the  one  to  which 
( ieneral  Stuart  refers  in  his  report,  and  that  he  construed  that  letter 
to  mean  what  he  there  states. 

That  construction,  however,  is  not  justified  by  the  letter  itself. 

General  Stuart's  report  then  proceeds  as  follows:  "Accordingly, 
three  days'  rations  were  prepared,  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th  the 
following  brigades — Hampton's,  Fitz  Lee's,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's, 
rendezvoused  secretly  near  Salem  depot.  We  had  no  wagons  or 
vehicles,  except  six  pieces  of  artillery,  caissons,  and  ambulances. 
Robertson's  and  Jones's  Brigades,  under  command  of  the  former, 
were  left  in  observation  of  the  enemy  on  the  usual  front,  with  full  in- 
structions as  to  following  up  the  enemy  in  case  of  withdrawal,  and 
rejoining  our  main  army.  Brigadier- General  Fitz  Lee's  Brigade- 
had  to  march  from  north  of  Snicker's  Gap  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. At  i  o'clock  at  night  the  brigades,  with  noiseless  march, 
moved  out.  This  precaution  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  enemy's 
having  possession  of  the  Bull  Run  mountains,  which  in  the  day-time 
commanded  a  view  of  every  movement  in  consequence  of  that  loca- 
tion. Hancock's  Corps  occupied  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Moving  to 
the  right,  we  passed  through  Glasscock's  Gap  without  serious  diffi- 
culty, and  marched  for  Haymarket.  I  had  previously  sent  Major 
Mosby,  with  some  picked  men,  through  to  gain  the  vicinity  of 
Dranesville,  and  bring  intelligence  to  me,  near  Gum  Spring,  to- 
day." (You  will  bear  in  mind  that  Haymarket  is  in  Prince  William 
county,  east  of  the  Bull  Run  mountains,  and  that  was  the  first  point 
to  which  General  Stuart  directed  his  march,  using  Glasscock's  Gap 
in  the  mountains,  Glasscock's  Gap  being  further  to  the  south  than 
Hopewell.)  "As  we  neared  Haymarket  we  found  that  Hancock's 
Corps  was  en  route  through  Haymarket  for  Gum  Spring,  his  infan- 
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try  well  distributed  through  his  trains.  *  *  *  As 

Hancock  had  the  right  of  way  on  my  road,  I  sent  Fitz  Lee's 
Brigade  to  Gainesville  to  reconnoitre,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
the  day  to  grazing  our  horses,  the  only  forage  procurable  in  the 
country.  The  best  of  our  information  represented  the  enemy  still 
;it  Centreville,  Union  Mills,  and  Wolf  Run  Shoals.  I  sent  a  dispatch 
to  General  Lee  concerning  Hancock's  movement  and  moved  back 
to  Buckland  to  deceive  the  enemy.  It  rained  heavily  that  night. 
To  carry  out  my  original  design  of  passing  west  of  Centreville  would 
have  involved  so  much  detention  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  that  I  determined  to  cross  Bull  Run  further  down  and  pass 
through  Fairfax  for  the  Potomac  the  next  day.  The  sequel  shows 
this  to  have  been  the  only  practical  course.  We  marched  through 
Brentsville  to  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Run  Shoals,  and  had  to  halt  again 
to  graze  our  horses,  which  hard-marching,  without  grain,  was  fast 
breaking  down.  We  met  no  enemy  to-day  (the  26th).  On  the 
following  morning  (27th),  having  ascertained  that  on  the  night 
previous  the  enemy  had  disappeared  entirely  from  Wolf  Run  Shoals, 
a  strongly-fortified  position  on  the  Occoquan,  I  marched  to  that 
point,  and  thence  directly  to  Fairfax  station,  sending  General  Fitz 
Lee  to  the  right  to  cross  by  Burke  station  and  effect  a  junction  at 
Fairfax  Courthouse,  or  further  on,  according  to  circumstances.  *  * 
Reaching  Fairfax  Courthouse,  a  communication  was  received  from 
Brigadier-General  Fitz  Lee  from  Avondale.  At  these  two  points 
there  were  evidences  of  very  recent  occupation,  but  the  evidence  was 
conclusive  that  the  enemy  had  left  this  point  entirely,  the  mobilized 
army  having  the  day  previous  moved  over  towards  Leesburg,  while 
the  locals  had  retired  to  the  fortifications  near  Washington.  I  had 
not  heard  yet  from  Major  Mosby,  but  the  indications  favored  my 
successful  passage  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  army.  After  a  halt  of 
a  few  hours  to  rest  and  refresh  the  command,  which  regaled  itself 
on  stores  left  by  the  enemy  in  the  place,  the  march  was  resumed  at 
Dranesville  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  camp-fires  at  Sedgwick's 
(Sixth)  Corps,  just  west  of  the  town,  were  still  burning,  it  having 
left  that  morning.  General  Hampton's  Brigade  was 

still  in  the  advance,  and  was  ordered  to  move  directly  for  Rowser's 
Ford  on  the  Potomac,  Chambliss's  Brigade  being  held  at  Dranes- 
ville until  Brigadier-General.  Fitz  Lee  could  close  up.  As  General 
Hampton  approached  the  river,  he  fortunately  met  a  citizen  who  had 
just  forded  the  river,  who  informed  us  that  there  were  no  pickets  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  the  river,  though  fordable,  was  two  feet 
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higher  than  usual.  Hampton's  Hrigade  crossed  early  in  the  night. 
hut  report.-d  to  me  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  cTMi  the 
artillery  at  that  lord.  In  this  the  residents  were  also  very  positive 
that  vehicles  could  not  cross.  A  ford  lower  down  was  examined. 
and  found  quite  as  impracticable,  from  quicksand,  rocks,  and  rutted 
banks.  I  determined,  however,  not  to  give  it  up  without  trial,  and 
before  12  o'clock  that  night,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  to  all  appear- 
ances insuperable,  indomitable  energy  and  resolute  determination 
triumphed.  Every  piece  was  brought  safely  over,  and  the  entire 
command  bivouacked  on  Maryland  soil." 

DIFFICULT   TO   OCCUPY. 

I  shall  not  quote  further  from  the  report  of  General  Stuart  what  I 
have  read  already,  showing  that  he  crossed  the  Potomac  east  of  the 
army  of  <  ieneral  Hooker,  so  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  him  to  comply  with  the  repeated  injunctions  he 
had  received  from  General  Lee  to  place  himself  on  Swell's  right  as 
soon  as  he  entered  Maryland.  The  report  states  that  General  Stuart, 
on  reaching  the  Maryland  side,  ascertained  that  (ieneral  Hooker  had 
already  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  that  on  the  day  before  (  June  27th) 
his  army  was  at  Poolesville,  moving  towards  Fredericktown. 

General  Stuart  appears  to  have  thought  that  his  movement  was 
intended  to  threaten  Washington.  He  lost  much  valuable  time  in 
pursuing  and  capturing  trains  coming  from  that  city  to  General 
Hooker's  army,  but  as  he  moved  northward  the  Federal  army  was 
also  moving  northward  on  his  left,  and  separating  him  from  the  right 
of  the  Confederate  army,  where  it  was  all  important  that  the  cavalry 
should  be. 

The  report  says,  speaking  of  the  capture  of  a  large  train  coming 
from  Washington:  "The  capture  and  securing  of  this  train  had  for 
the  time  scattered  the  leading  brigade.  I  calculated  that  before  the 
next  brigade  could  march  this  distance  and  reach  the  defences  of 
Washington  it  would  be  after  dark.  The  troops  there  would  have 
had  time  to  march  to  positions  to  meet  attack  on  this  road.  To 
attack  at  night  with  cavalry,  particularly  unless  certain  of  surprise, 
would  have  been  extremely  hazardous.  To  wait  until  morning  would 
have  lost  much  time  from  my  march  to  join  (ieneral  Lee,  without 
the  probability  of  compensating  results.  I  therefore  determined, 
after  getting  the  wagons  under  way,  to  proceed  directly  north  so  as 
to  cut  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  (now  becoming  the  enemy's 
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main  war  artery)  that  night.  I  found  myself  now  encumbered  by 
about  400  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  officers." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  how  he  marched  northward,  cutting  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  at  several  points,  and  remained  in  pos- 
session of  that  road  nearly  all  that  day,  the  28th.  Finding  that  the 
enemy  was  moving  north  through  Frederick  City,  and  it  being  im- 
portant for  him  to  reach  General  Lee's  army  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  ' '  to  acquaint  the  commanding  general  with  the  nature  of  the 
enemy's  movement,  as  well  as  to  place  with  his  column  my  cavalry 
force,"  he  proceeded,  following  a  ridge  road  to  Westminster,  which 
he  reached  at  5  P.  M. 

At  this  place  he  had  a  skirmish  with  a  detachment  of  Federal 
cavalry,  which  he  pursued  a  long  distance  on  the  Baltimore  road,  a 
pursuit  that  took  him  further  away  from  the  army  of  General  Lee. 

The  line  of  march  taken  by  General  Stuart  on  the  right  of  the 
enemy  brought  on  several  skirmishes,  which  consumed  much  more 
time,  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  which  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed. 

Considerable  delay  was  also  caused  in  an  effort  to  save  the  captured 
wagon  train.  Not  being  able  to  learn  exactly  where  the  Confederate 
army  was,  General  Stuart  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Carlisle.  It  was 
not  until  the  night  of  the  ist  of  July  that  he  was  informed  that  Gen- 
eral Lee's  army  was  at  Gettysburg,  and  had  been  engaged  that  day 
with  the  enemy's  advance.  He  reached  Gettysburg  on  the  2d  of 
July. 

The  movement  of  General  Stuart,  as  will  be  perceived,  left  the 
army  which  had  passed  into  Maryland  with  no  cavalry,  except  the 
brigade  of  Jenkins's  and  White's  battalion,  which  accompanied 
General  Ewell.  It  could  not  look  for  supplies  in  a  hostile  country, 
except  by  the  use  of  artillery  and  wagon-horses,  of  which,  of  course, 
but  a  small  number  could  be  spared  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  entirely  without  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  movements. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  movements  of  the  main  body  of  the 
army. 

On  the  22d  of  June  General  Ewell  marched  into  Pennsylvania  with 
Rodes'  and  Johnson's  Divisions,  preceded  by  Jenkins's  Cavalry, 
taking  the  road  from  Hagerstown  through  Chambersburg  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  2yth.  Early 's  Division  moved  by  a  parallel 
road  to  Greenwood,  and,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  previously 
given  to  General  Ewell,  marched  towards  York.  On  the  24th  Long- 
street  and  Hill  were  put  in  motion  to  follow  Ewell,  and  on  the  27th 
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encaniptd  near  Chambersburg.  General  Imboden's  command, 
which  had  been  directed  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  take  position  on 
<  .<iH-r.il  Ewell's  left,  as  he  moved  northward,  reached  Hancock, 
while  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  at  Chambersburg,  and  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  the  latter  place. 

IMPLICIT   CONFIDENCE   IN   STUART. 

General  Lee  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  vigilance  and 
enterprise  of  General  Stuart.  He  had  not  heard  from  him  since  the 
army  left  Virginia,  and  was  confident  from  that  fact,  in  view  of  the 
positive  orders  that  Stuart  had  received,  that  General  Hooker's 
army  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Potomac.  He  remained  at  Chambers- 
burg from  the  27th  to  the  29th,  and  repeatedly  observed  while  there 
that  the. enemy's  army  must  still  be  in  Virginia,  as  he  had  heard 
nothing  from  Stuart. 

Assuming  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  the  movements  of  the 
Confederate  army  into  Pennsylvania  had  failed  to  withdraw  that  of 
General  Hooker  from  Virginia,  contrary  to  his  confident  expectation, 
General  Lee  began  to  become  uneasy  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral commander,  and  to  fear  that  he  contemplated  a  strong  move- 
ment against  Richmond. 

He  remarked  that  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
would  compel  the  immediate  return  of  his  own  army  to  Virginia,  if 
it  could,  indeed,  reach  Richmond  in  time  to  defend  the  city.  The 
possession  of  Richmond  was  absolutely  necessary  at  that  time  to 
preserve  communication  with  the  South,  and  its  loss  would  have  led 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  Virginia,  at  least  as  far 
south  as  the  Roanoke.  I  heard  General  Lee  express  this  apprehen- 
sion more  than  once  while  we  lay  at  Chambersburg,  and  the  appre- 
hension was  due  entirely  to  his  hearing  nothing  from  General  Stuart. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  to  take  such  action  as 
would  compel  the  enemy  to  leave  Virginia,  and  deter  him  from  any 
attempt  upon  Richmond.  General  Longstreet' s  Corps  was  at 
Chambersburg  with  the  commanding  general.  General  A.  P.  Hill's 
Corps  was  about  four  miles  east  of  Chambersburg  on  the  road  to 
Gettysburg.  General  Ewell  was  then  at  Carlisle.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  June  I  was  directed  by  General  Lee  to  order  General 
Ewell  to  move  directly  upon  Harrisburg,  and  to  inform  him  that 
General  Longstreet  would  move  the  next  morning  (the  29th)  to  his 
support.  General  A.  P.  Hill  was  directed  to  move  eastward  to  the 
15 
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Susquehanna,  and,  crossing  the  river  below  Harrisburg,  seize  the 
railroad  between  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  it  being  supposed 
that  all  reinforcements  that  might  be  coming  from  the  North  would 
be  diverted  to  the  defence  of  that  city,  and  that  there  would  be  such 
alarm  created  by  these  movements  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  its  army  from  Virginia  and  abandon 
any  plan  that  it  might  have  for  an  attack  upon  Richmond. 

LEE'S    FIRST    INFORMATION. 

I  sent  the  orders  about  10  o'clock  at  night  to  General  Ewell  and 
General  Hill,  and  had  just  returned  to  my  tent,  when  I  was  sent  for 
by  the  commanding  general.  I  found  him  sitting  in  his  tent  with 
a  man  in  citizen's  dress,  whom  I  did  not  know  to  be  a  soldier,  but 
who,  General  Lee  informed  me,  was  a  scout  of  General  Longstreet's, 
who  had  just  been  brought  to  him. 

He  told  me  that  this  scout  had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Frede- 
ricktown  that  morning,  and  had  brought  information  that  the  Fede- 
ral army  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  that  its  advance  had  reached 
Fredericktown,  and  was  moving  thence  westward  towards  the  moun- 
tains. The  scout  informed  General  Lee  that  General  Meade  was  then 
in  command  of  the  army,  and  also  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  the  first  information  that  General  Lee  had  received 
since  he  left  Virginia.  He  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  had  turned  westward  from  Frederick  that  his  purpose  was 
to  enter  the  Cumberland  Valley  south  of  our  army,  and  obstruct  our 
communication  through  Hagerstown  with  Virginia,  General  Lee  said 
that,  while  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  complete  communication 
with  Virginia,  he  had  all  the  communication  that  he  needed,  as  long 
as  the  enemy  had  no  considerable  force  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
His  principal  need  for  communicating  with  Virginia  was  to  procure 
ammunition,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  always  do  that  with  an 
escort,  if  the  valley  were  free  from  a  Federal  force,  but  should  the 
enemy  have  a  considerable  force  in  the  valley  this  would  be  impos- 
sible. He  considered  it  of  great  importance  that  the  enemy's  army 
should  be  kept  east  of  the  mountains,  and,  consequently,  he  deter- 
mined to  move  his  own  army  to  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  so 
as  to  threaten  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  detain  the  Federal 
forces  on  that  side  of  the  mountains  to  protect  those  cities.  He  di- . 
rected  me  to  countermand  the  orders  to  General  Ewell  and  General 
Hill,  and  to  order  the  latter  to  move  eastward  on  the  road  through 
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iitmvn  and  Gettysburg,  and  Ewell  to  march  from  Carlisle,  s<> 
to  form  a  junction  with  Hill  either  at  Cashtown  or  Gettysburg,  a^ 
circumstances  might  direct.  He  ordered  General  Longstreet  to  pre- 
pare to  move  the  next  morning,  following  Hill.  The  army  moved 
very  slowly,  and  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
having  the  whole  of  it  at  Gettysburg  by  the  morning  of  the  ist  of 
July  had  we  been  aware  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains. 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  movement  to  Gettysburg  was  the  result 
of  the  want  of  information,  which  the  cavalry  alone  could  obtain  for 
us.  and  that  General  Lee  was  compelled  to  march  through  the 
mountains  from  Chambersburg  eastward  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  the  enemy's  movements,  except  that  brought  by  the  scout. 
While  making  this  march  the  only  information  he  possessed  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  moving  westward  from 
Frederick  to  throw  itself  upon  his  line  of  communication  with  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  object  of  the  movement,  as  I  have  stated,  was  simply 
to  arrest  the  execution  of  this  supposed  plan  of  the  enemy,  and 
keep  his  army  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

It  would  have  been  entirely  within  the  power  of  General  Lee  to 
have  met  the  army  of  the  enemy  while  it  was  moving  on  the  road 
between  Frederick  and  Gettysburg,  or  to  have  remained  west  of  the 
mountains.  It  had  not  been  his  intention  to  deliver  a  battle  north  of 
the  Potomac,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  except  upon  his  own  terms, 
and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  cavalry,  his  own  army 
marching  slowly  eastward  from  Chambersburg,  and  southward  from 
Carlisle,  came  unexpectedly  on  the  Federal  advance  on  the  ist  day 
of  July,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Confederate  army  having  not  yet 
reached  the  field  of  battle. 

HOW    IT   WAS    BROUGHT    ABOUT. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, but  only  to  show  you  how  that  battle  was  brought  about,  and 
how  it  was  fought  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  with  troops  as 
they  arrived,  all  of  whom  could  readily  have  been  on  the  ground  on 
the  first  day. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  correct  the  impression  that  has  prevailed 
to  some  extent  that  the  movement  of  the  cavalry  was  made  by 
General  Lee's  orders,  and  that  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  campaign 
he  crossed  the  Potomac  river  and  moved  into  Pennyslvania,  sending 
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the  entire  cavalry  force  of  his  army  upon  a  useless  raid.  That  this 
is  not  true  I  think  the  evidence  I  have  laid  before  you  abundantly 
establishes.  The  suggestion  of  General  Longstreet  in  communica- 
ting the  order  of  General  Lee  to  General  Stuart  that  the  latter  should 
pass  by  the  enemy's  rear  need  not  have  led  to  the  results  which  I 
have  described. 

You  will  observe  that  General  Longstreet' s  suggestion  to  General 
Stuart  was  qualified,  as  was  General  Lee's  letter  to  Stuart  of  June 
23d,  by  saying  that  the  latter  should  go  by  the  enemy's  rear,  "if  he 
thinks  he  may  get  through."  The  first  movement  of  General 
Stuart  after  leaving  Salem  Depot  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
brought  him  in  conflict  with  General  Hancock's  Brigade,  near  Hay- 
market,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  pass  around  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  the  discretion  so  given  him  by  General  Longstreet  was  at  an 
end,  and  there  was  yet  time  for  General  Stuart  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  obey  the  order  that  he  had  received  from  General  Lee  in  the 
letter  of  the  23d  of  June,  to  cross  the  Potomac  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  move  on  until  he  felt  the  right  of  Swell's  column.  But, 
instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  General  Stuart,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  moved  to  Buckland,  east  of  Bull  Run  mountain,  and 
proceeded  from  that  place  through  Brentsville,  down  to  Wolf-Run 
shoals,  and  thence  across  the  country  by  way  of  Fairfax  station  to 
the  Potomac  river.  This  latter  movement  was  not  sanctioned  either 
by  the  suggestion  of  General  Longstreet  or  by  the  positive  orders  of 
General  Lee,  and  from  the  tenor  of  General  Stuart's  report  it  would 
seem  that  he  entirely  mistook  the  part  that  he  was  expected  to  take 
in  the  movement  of  the  army.  He  placed  himself  east  of  the  Federal 
army,  with  that  army  between  his  command  and  the  Confederate 
rorce.  He  left  General  Lee  without  any  information  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  from  the  time  he  crossed  the  Potomac  river  until 
the  2d  of  July.  By  his  silence,  as  I  have  described,  he  caused  General 
Lee  to  move  his  army  to  Gettysburg,  not  with  the  expectation  or 
purpose  of  meeting  the  enemy,  but  simply  to  prevent  a  movement 
which  he  supposed  the  enemy  was  making  to  obstruct  his  line  of 
communication  with  Virginia,  and  caused  him  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  without  having  his  whole  force  present  except  on  the 
third  day,  when  it  was  equally  possible,  had  General  Lee  been  in- 
formed of  what  the  enemy  was  doing,  for  him  to  have  fought  that 
battle  with  his  entire  force  while  the  enemy's  forces  were  approach- 
ing Gettysburg,  or  to  have  remained  west  of  the  mountains  and  have 
met  the  Federal  army  on  some  other  field. 
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Tlu-  result  of  General  Stuart's  action  was  that  two  armies  invaded 
Pennsylvania  in  1863,  instead  of  one.  One  of  those  armies  had  no 
cavalry,  the  other  had  nothing  but  cavalry.  One  was  commanded 
by  General  Lee,  the  other  by  General  Stuart. 


[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  January  a6,  1896.] 

GETTYSBURG   CHARGE. 


Paper  as  to  Pickett's  Men. 


[The  following  is  a  compilation  of  a  modest  infantryman.  Cap- 
tain Martin  W.  Hazlewood  is  an  earnest  member  of  the  History  Com- 
mittee of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Virginia. — ED.] 

This  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Gettysburg  Charge,"  was  read  be- 
fore Pickett  Camp  Monday  night,  January  2Oth,  by  Captain  M.  W. 
Hazlewood : 

The  third  day's  battle  of  Gettysburg,  more  familiarly  spoken  of 
as  "Pickett's  charge,"  has  been  so  often  treated  in  books  and 
essays,  that  it  would  seem  almost  useless  to  write  on  the  subject  at 
this  late  day.  In  defence  of  the  commanding  general,  whose  con- 
duct has  been  unwittingly  impeached  by  superficial  writers  in  search 
of  a  scapegoat  for  the  untoward  results  of  this  fatal  battle,  and  in 
justice  to  the  troops  engaged,  it  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  out  of 
place  to  cite  some  facts  which  have  not  ordinarily  attracted  attention. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  the  Federal  line  was  complete, 
and  occupied  all  the  hills  and  ridges  from  Gulp's  Hill  to  Round  Top 
mountain,  without  a  break,  while  Kilpatrick.s  cavalry  enveloped  the 
Confederate  right,  where  McLaws  and  Hood,  with  about  eight  thou- 
sand men,  were  confronted  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  army  corps  occu- 
pying an  impregnable  position.  These  facts,  it  would  seem,  decided 
General  Lee  to  form  a  column  of  attack  on  the  point  where  Wright's 
Brigade  had  penetrated  the  Federal  line  on  the  previous  evening. 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    LEE. 

On  the  night  of  July  3d,  General  Imboden  states  that  in  response 
to  a  message  he  had  an  interview  with  General  Lee,  during  which 
the  latter,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  said: 
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"I  never  saw  troops  behave  more  magnificently  than  Pickett's 
Division  of  Virginians  did  to-day  in  that  grand  charge  upon  the 
enemy.  And  if  they  had  been  supported  as  they  were  to  have 
been — but,  for  some  reason  not  yet  fully  explained  to  me,  were 
not — we  would  have  held  the  position  and  the  day  would  have  been 
ours. ' ' 

This  remark  of  the  commanding  general  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally construed  as  a  censure  of  Heth's  and  Fender's  troops;  but  this 
is  as  unjustifiable  as  it  is  untrue.  General  Lee's  official  report  was 
forwarded  to  the  War  Department  January  20,  1864,  more  than  six 
months  after  the  battle,  and  there  is  not  a  word  in  that  report  which 
reflects  on  these  troops. 

THE  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 

General  Lee  gives  the  order  of  line  of  battle  as  follows: 

' '  General  Longstreet  ordered  forward  the  column  of  attack,  con- 
sisting of  Pickett's  and  Heth's  Divisions,  in  two  lines,  Pickett's  on 
the  right,  Wilcox's  Brigade  marched  in  rear  of  Pickett's  right,  to 
guard  that  flank,  and  Heth's  was  supported  by  Lane's  and  Scales' s 
Brigades,  under  General  Trimble." 

General  Longstreet  in  his  report  says:  "  Pickett's  Division  was 
arranged,  two  brigades  in  the  front  line,  supported  by  his  third 
brigade,  and  Wilcox's  Brigade  was  ordered  to  move  in  rear  of  his 
right  flank,  to  protect  it  from  any  force  that  the  enemy  might  at- 
tempt to  move  against  it.  Heth's  Division,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Pettigrew,  was  arranged  in  two  lines,  and  these 
supported  by  part  of  Major-General  Pender's  Division,  under  Major- 
General  Trimble.  *  *  *  About  2  P.  M.  General  Pickett, 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  the  lines  behind 
our  batteries,  reported  that  the  troops  were  in  order. ' ' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Heth's  Division  was  a  part  of  the  column 
of  attack,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  support  to  Pickett. 

General  Lee  further  says :  ' '  The  batteries  were  directed  to  be 
pushed  forward  as  the  infantry  progressed,  protect  their  flanks,  and 
support  their  attacks  closely." 

These  excerpts  enable  us  to  give  a  diagram  of  the  column  of  at- 
tack, as  it  should  have  appeared  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
orders,  when  it  advanced,  to  which  is  added  Anderson's  three  Bri- 
gades, which,  as  will  appear  further  on,  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  sup- 
porting column. 
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WAS    A    FORLORN    HOPE. 

The  strength  of  this  formation  can  be  readily  apprehended.  With 
a  compact  triple  line  of  infantry,  supported  by  some  twenty  or  more 
batteries,  commanded  by  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander,  masked  in  what 
was  virtually  one  battery,  the  shock  must  have  been  overwhelming. 
In  addition,  General  Pendleton  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel 
Alexander  nine  howitzers,  belonging  to  Hill's  Corps,  with  which 
Alexander  says  he  intended  to  precede  the  infantry,  but  when  sent 
for  they  could  not  be  found,  some  having  been  removed  by  order  of 
General  Pendleton,  and  others  had  changed  their  position  to  avoid 
the  shelling.  By  comparing  the  following  diagram,  which  represents 
the  advance  as  it  was  made,  with  the  preceding  diagram,  it  will  be 
realized  at  a  glance  that  "  Pickett's  charge  "  was,  indeed,  a  forlorn 
hope. 


EAST. 


Brockenbrough.       Davis.         Pettigrew.         Archer.        Garnett.       Kemper. 


Lane.  Scales.  Armistead. 


D       O       O       O       O 

Major  Eshleman's 
five  guns. 


INFANTRY  THAT  TOOK  PART. 

The  infantry  actually  engaged  in  this  memorable  conflict  are  as 
follows : 

Pickett's  Division — Kemper' s  Brigade — First,  Third,  Seventh, 
Eleventh,  and  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  Regiments.  Garnett's  Bri- 
gade— Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty-eighth  and  Fifty- 
sixth  Virginia  Regiments.  Armistead' s  Brigade — Ninth,  Four- 
teenth, Thirty-eighth,  and  Fifty-seventh  Virginia  Regiments. 


Tin   (i,  ////.v/,,/r,/  (%irge. 

/icth's  />i:-ision — Archer's  Brigade — Thirteenth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment aiu I  Fifth  Alabama  Hattalion,  and  the  First.  Seventh,  and 
Fourteenth  Tennessee  Regiments.  Pettigrew's  Brigade — Eleventh, 
TurntN --sixth.  Forty-seventh,  and  Fifty-second  North  Carolina  Reg- 
iments. Davis'  Brigade — Second,  Eleventh,  and  Forty-second 
Mississippi,  and  Fifty-fifth  North  Carolina  Regiments.  Brocken- 
brough's  Brigade — Fortieth,  Forty-seventh,  nnd  Fifty-fifth  Regi- 
ments, and  the  Twenty-second  Virginia  Battalion. 

Pcnder's  Division Scales'  Brigade Thirteenth,  Sixteenth, 

Twenty-second,  Thirty-fourth,  and  Thirty-ninth  North  Carolina 
Regiments  Lane's  Brigade — Seventh,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-eighth, 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-seventh  North  Carolina  Regiments. 

Archer's  was  made  the  directing  brigade  of  the  line  of  battle. 

BEYOND  THE  STONE  WALL. 

All  these  troops,  numbering  not  more  than  14,000,  had,  with  the 
exception  of  Pickett's  Division,  been  heavily  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  the  first  of  July.  Brockenbrough's  and  Davis's  Brigades,  with 
absolutely  no  supports  on  the  left  or  rear,  unable  to  stand  the 
tempest  of  shot  and  shell,  gave  way  first.  Pettigrew's  Brigade  dashed 
on,  and,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stone  wall,  a  flanking 
column  on  the  left  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry,  causing 
what  was  left  of  the  brigade  to  fall  back.  Archer's  Brigade  reached 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  stone  wall.  From  this  point  they  retired  to 
their  former  position  on  Seminary  Ridge,  passing  through  in  a  dis- 
orderly mass,  and  necessarily  demoralizing  to  some  extent  the  bri- 
gades of  Lane  and  Scales,  which  continued  to  advance,  however, 
some  of  the  men  reaching  within  a  few  yards  of  the  stone  wall;  but 
none  of  the  troops,  except  Pickett's,  passed  beyond  the  wall. 

A  Federal  authority  says:  "Alexander  Hays  had  several  regi- 
ments well  to  the  front  behind  stone  walls,  and  on  his  extreme  right 
was  Woodruff's  Battery  of  light  twelves.  Whether  the  fire  was 
closer  here,  or  whether,  as  some  claim,  the  troops  in  Pettigrew's 
command  were  not  as  well  seasoned  to  war  as  Pickett's  men,  it  is 
certain  that  the  attack  on  Hays  was  speedily  repulsed.  That  it  was 
pressed  with  resolution  was  attested  by  the  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field,  which  were  as  numerous  in  Hays's  front  as  on  any  other 
part  of  it." 

In  the  published  records  it  is  shown  that  medals  were  voted  by 
Congress  to  Federal  soldiers  for  flags  captured  from  Pettigrew's, 
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Archer's,  and  Scales's  Brigades,  every  regiment  in  Archer's  having 
lost  their  colors.  The  devotion  and  gallantry  of  the  troops  forming 
the  left  wing  of  Pickett's  charge  cannot  justly  be  questioned. 

ORDERS  THROUGH  THREE  COURIERS. 

The  rear  and  flank  of  Pickett's  Division  was  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  Wilcox  and  Perry,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  did  not  advance  until  after  the  attack  had  been  repulsed. 
From  General  Wilcox' s  report  we  learn  that  about  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  after  Pickett's  advance  three  different  couriers  came  with 
orders  to  advance — one  of  them  from  Major-General  Anderson, 
probably  a  mile  distant,  to  the  left.  General  Wilcox  adds:  "  Not  a 
man  of  the  division  that  I  was  ordered  to  support  could  I  see." 

Colonel  Lang,  commanding  Perry's  Brigade,  says:  "Soon  after 
General  Pickett's  troops  retired  behind  our  position  General  Wilcox 
began  to  advance,  and,  in  accordance  with  previous  orders  to  con- 
form to  his  movements,  I  moved  forward  also." 

Colonel  Alexander,  in  an  article  published  since  the  war,  says: 
"  Wilcox' s  Brigade  passed  by  us,  moving  to  Pickett's  support. 
There  was  no  longer  anything  to  support,  and,  with  the  keenest  pity 
at  the  useless  waste  of  life,  I  saw  them  advance.  The  men  as  they 
passed  us  looked  bewildered,  as  if  they  wondered  what  they  were 
expected  to  do,  or  why  they  were  there.  However,  they  were  soon 
halted  and  moved  back." 

General  Anderson,  with  the  remaining  brigades  of  his  division — 
Wright,  Posey,  and  Mahone — was  expected  to  support  the  left  wing 
of  the  column  of  attack.  General  A.  P.  Hill,  his  corps  commander, 
says:  "Anderson  had  been  directed  to  hold  his  division  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  success  which  might  be  gained  by  the  assault- 
ing column,  or  to  support  it,  if  necessary." 

General  Anderson  says:  "I  received  orders  to  hold  my  division 
in  readiness  to  move  up  in  support,  if  it  should  become  necessary." 

General  Longstreet  says:  "Major-General  Anderson's  Division 
was  ordered  forward  to  support  and  assist  the  wavering  columns  of 
Pettigrew  and  Trimble." 

Anderson  did  not  advance  for  the  reason  assigned  by  himself: 
' '  At  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  proper  time  I  was  about  to  move 
forward  Wright's  and  Posey 's  brigades,  when  Lieutenant-General 
Longstreet  directed  me  to  stop  the  movement,  adding  that  it  was 
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ss,  and  would  only  involve  unnen-.ssury  loss,  the  assault  having 
failed.  '  ' 

PICKETT'S  REPORT  DESTROYED. 

Who  was  responsible  for  the  defective  formation  will  probably 
never  be  known.  General  Pickett's  report  was  suppressed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  following  letter: 


/:'.  AVXr/7,  Commanding,  &c.: 
GENERAL,  —  You  and  your  men  have  crowned  yourselves  with 
glory;  but  we  have  the  enemy  to  fight,  and  must  carefully,  at  this 
critical  moment,  guard  against  dissensions,  which  the  reflections  in 
your  report  would  create.     I  will  therefore  suggest  that  you  destroy 
both   copy   and   original,    substituting   one    confined   to   casualties 
merely.     I  hope  all  will  yet  be  well.      I  am,  with  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEE,  General. 

Colonel  Walter  Harrison,  assistant  adjutant  and  inspector-general 
of  Pickett's  Division,  in  "Pickett's  Men,"  published  in  1870,  says 
that  "the  two  other  divisions  (Heth  and  Pender)  were  to  move 
simultaneously  in  support,  charging  in  second  and  third  lines." 
This  indicates  that  there  was  some  idea  of  a  triple  line  at  Pickett's 
headquarters,  though  Colonel  Harrison's  narrative  of  the  battle  in 
this  and  other  respects  is  somewhat  faulty. 

ORDERS    MISUNDERSTOOD. 

General  Pettigrew  was  killed  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  and  made- 
no  report  of  his  division.  The  reasonable  inference  is  that  the 
orders  were  misunderstood.  The  fact  still  remains,  however,  that 
five  brigades  did  not  advance  to  the  support  of  the  attacking  col- 
umn, and  the  left  of  Pettigrew's  line  was  wholly  unsupported. 

But  there  were  other  and  most  essential  supports  ordered  to 
accompany  Pickett's  advance.  General  Lee's  report,  as  before 
quoted,  says:  "  The  batteries  were  directed  to  be  pushed  forward  as 
the  infantry  progressed,  protect  their  flanks,  and  support  their 
attacks  closely." 

General  Longstreet  says  :  "  I  gave  orders  for  the  batteries  to  refill 
their  ammunition-chests,  and  to  be  prepared  to  follow  up  the  ad- 
vance of  the  infantry." 
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Major  Eshleman  reports  :  "  It  having  been  understood  by  a  pre- 
vious arrangement  that  the  artillery  should  advance  with  the  infan- 
try, I  immediately  directed  Captain  Miller  to  advance  his  and 
Lieutenant  Battle's  batteries.  Captain  Miller,  having  suffered 
severely  from  the  loss  of  men  and  horses,  could  move  forward  only 
three  pieces  of  his  own  battery  and  one  of  Lieutenant  Battle's  sec- 
tion. Then,  with  one  piece  of  Major  Henry's  battalion,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Haskell,  he  took  position  400  or  500  yards  to  the 
front,  and  opened  with  deadly  effect  upon  the  enemy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  five  guns  no  others  advanced." 

GENERAL  PENDLETON's  EXPLANATION. 

The  chief  of  artillery,  General  W.  N.  Pendleton,  gives  this  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  of  the  artillery  to  support  the  attacking 
column: 

' '  Proceeding  again  to  the  right,  to  see  about  the  anticipated  ad- 
vance of  the  artillery,  delayed  beyond  expectation,  I  found,  among 
other  difficulties,  many  batteries  getting  out  or  low  in  ammunition, 
and  the  all-important  question  of  supply  received  my  earnest  atten- 
tion. 

' '  Frequent  shell  endangering  the  first  corps  ordnance-train  in  the 
convenient  locality  I  had  assigned  it,  it  had  been  removed  farther 
back.  This  necessitated  longer  time  for  refilling  caissons.  What 
was  worse,  the  train  itself  was  very  limited,  so  that  its  stock  was 
soon  exhausted,  rendering  requisite  demands  upon  the  reserve-train, 
farther  off.  The  whole  amount  was  thus  being  rapidly  reduced. 
With  our  means  to  keep  up  supply  at  the  rate  required  for  such  a 
conflict,  proved  practically  impossible.  There  had  to  be,  therefore, 
some  relaxation  of  the  protracted  fire,  and  some  lack  of  support  for 
the  deferred  and  attempted  advance." 

0 

WHAT   GENERAL    LEE   SAID. 

This  statement  is  relieved  of  its  ambiguity  by  General  Lee,  who 
tells  the  result  as  follows: 

"The  troops  moved  steadily  on,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  the  main  attack  being  directed  against  the  enemy's 
left  centre.  His  batteries  reopened  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Our 
own  having  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition  in  the  protracted 
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cannonade  that  preceded  the  infantry,  were  unable  to  reply,  or  ren- 
der the  necessary  support  to  the  attacking  party.  Owing  to  //n's 
fact,  which  was  unknown  to  me  when  the  assault  took  place,  the 
enemy  was  enabled  to  throw  a  strong  force  of  infantry  against  our 
left,  already  wavering  under  a  concentrated  fire  of  artillery  from  the 
ridge  in  front,  and  from  Cemetery  Hill  on  the  left.  It  finally  gave 
uay,  and  the  right,  after  penetrating  the  enemy's  lines,  entering  his 
advance  works,  and  capturing  some  of  his  artillery,  was  attacked 
simultaneously  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss." 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  language  of  General  Lee.  The  artil- 
lery did  not  render  the  necessary  support,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  the  assault  was  a  disastrous  failure.  This  must  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  vindication  of  the  infantry.  No  blame  can  be  attached 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  artillery  service  participating  in  this 
fearful  battle.  They  did  their  work  nobly. 

IS   NO    IDLE    BOAST. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  referred  to  in  this  paper,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  from  the  official  records,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
no  vain  boast  of  General  Lee  when  he  said  of  "  Pickett's  charge": 
"If  they  had  been  supported,  as  they  were  to  have  been,  we  would 
have  held  the  position,  and  the  day  would  have  been  ours." 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  General  Lee  attributed  the  defeat  of 
Pickett  solely  to  the  failure  of  the  batteries  to  advance  as  ordered ; 
aud  it  is  equally  certain  that  had  the  General  been  informed  of  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  ammunition  was  exhaused,  the  advance  would 
not  have  been  made  at  all. 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times,  Feb'y  2,  1896.] 

LONGSTREET  AND  STUART. 


Highly  Interesting  Review  by  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


Many  of  Longstreet's  Statements  in  His  Book  Combatted  by  Colonel 

Mosby— The  Want  of  Cavalry  Had  Nothing  to  Do 

with  the  Result  of  the  Battle. 


General  Longstreet,  having  acted  a  great  part  as  a  soldier,  now 
appears  as  the  historian  of  the  war.  His  book  will  soon  be  buried 
in  the  dust  of  oblivion,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  his  fame  does  not 
rest  upon  what  he  has  written,  but  what  he  has  done.  No  doubt  he 
has  had  to  endure  much,  as  he  says,  for  the  sake  of  his  opinions,  as 
every  man  must  who  goes  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he  has  had 
strong  provocation  to  speak  with  bitterness  of  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, if  he  spoke  of  them  at  all.  But  his  better  angel  would 
have  told  him  that  much  that  he  has  written  about  his  brothers-in- 
arms would  injure  his  own  reputation  more  than  theirs,  and  that  if 
he  had  suffered  injustice  in  defending  the  right,  he  had  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that 

"  Only  those  are  crowned  and  sainted, 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted." 

He  will  not  be  able  to  pursuade  anyone  but  himself  that  he  was 
ever  the  rival  of  General  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  or  that  Jack- 
son's fame  is  factitious  and  due  to  his  being  a  Virginian.  It  is  not 
because  he  was  a  Virginian  that  his  monument  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  "father  of  waters,"  and  that  a  great  people  beyond  the  5ea 
gave  his  statue,  in  bronze,  to  the  State  that  will  cherish  his  fame  as 
a  possession  forever. 

THE    CAVALRY. 

I  only  propose,  however,  to  review  that  portion  of  his  book  that 
relates  to  the  management  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign. He  says  that  on  June  igth,  "under  the  impression  that  the 
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'•.iv.ilry  was  to  operate  with  tin-  first  corps  (  Longstreet's)  in  the  gen- 
eral plan,  the  commander  (Stuart)  was  ordered  to  follow  its  with- 
drawal W«-M  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  (Toss  the  Potomac  on  its  right 
at  Shepherdstown  and  make  his  ride  towards  Baltimore.  He  claimed 
that  General  Lee  had  given  him  authority  to  cross  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  point  at  which  the  cavalry  force  should  cross  the  river 
was  not  determined  between  the  Confederate  commander  and  his 
chief  of  cavalry,  there  being  doubt  whether  the  crossing  could  be 
made  at  Point  of  Rocks  between  the  Union  army  and  Blue  Ridge, 
or  between  that  army  and  Washington  city.  That  question  was  left 
open,  and  I  was  ordered  to  choose  between  the  points  named  at  the 
moment  that  my  command  took  up  its  line  of  march.  So  our  plans, 
adopted  after  deep  study,  were  suddenly  given  over  to  gratify  the 
youthful  cavalryman's  wish  for  a  romantic  ride."  General  Long- 
street  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  written  record  or  evidence  to 
support  his  assertion;  on  the  contrary,  the  record  shows  that  at  that 
time  no  such  plan  could  have  been  entertained,  or  even  discussed. 

He  writes  history  on  the  a  priori  principle  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, who  never  went  outside  of  their  own  consciousness  to  enquire 
about  facts.  It  is  an  exercise  of  imagination,  not  of  memory;  if  he 
runs  up  against  a  fact  then,  like  a  battery  or  a  line  of  battle  that  got 
in  his  way  —  so  much  the  worse  for  the  fact.  Not  that  I  would  in- 
sinuate that  he  has  consciously  been  guilty  of  invention;  but  seeing, 
as  he  supposes,  in  the  light  of  events,  that  certain  things  ought  to 
have  been  done,  he  persuades  himself  that  they  were  done.  At  the 
above  date  (June  igth)  General  Lee  had  not  determined  on  sending 
any  of  his  army  north  of  the  Potomac,  except  Ewell's  Corps  that 
was  in  the  advance.  Only  Rodes'  and  Johnson's  Divisions,  with 
Jenkins'  Cavalry,  had  then  crossed  the  river.  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps, 
that  had  been  left  at  Fredericksburg,  had  not  then  reached  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  General  Lee,  with  Longstreet's  Corps,  was 
about  Berry  ville;  Stuart,  with  the  cavalry,  was  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  gaps;  Longstreet  on  the 
west,  was  supporting  him.  Longstreet  was  facing  east;  Hooker  in 
his  front,  was,  of  course,  facing  west. 

GENERAL    LEE*S    PLANS. 


Now,  on  June  iQth,  the  day  that  Longstreet  says  that  all  their 
plans  of  invasion  were  matured,  and  Stuart  was  ordered  to  follow 
his  corps  and  cross  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  General  Lee 
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wrote  to  Ewell,  who,  with  two  of  his  divisions,  was  about  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  Early  not  having  then  crossed  the  river.  General  Lee 
says:  "I  very  much  regret  that  you  have  not  the  benefit  of  your 
whole  corps,  for  with  that  north  of  the  Potomac  you  would  accom- 
plish as  much  unmolested  as  the  whole  army  could  perform  with 
General  Hooker  in  its  front.  If  your  advance 

causes  Hooker  to  cross  the  Potomac,  or  separate  his  army  in  any 
way,  Longstreet  can  follow  you."  So  on  June  igth  it  was  uncertain 
whether  Longstreet  would  cross  the  river  or  not.  On  the  22d  Hill 
arrived  near  Charlestown.  Ewell  was  then  ordered  to  enter  Penn- 
sylvania with  his  whole  corps;  Jenkins'  Cavalry  was  with  him.  That 
day  (22d)  in  a  letter  to  Ewell,  General  Lee  says:  "  If  you  are  ready 
to  move  you  can  do  so.  I  think  your  best  course  will  be  toward  the 
Susquehanna,  taking  the  routes  by  Emmettsburg,  Chambersburg. 
and  McConnelsburg.  It  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  supplies 
obtained  in  that  country  whether  the  rest  of  the  army  can  follow. 
If  Harrisburg  comes  within  your  means,  capture  it."  So  on  the 
morning  of  June  22d  it  had  not  been  settled  that  Longstreet  and 
Hill  should  follow  Ewell. 

Later  in  the  day  (3:30  P.  M.)  he  again  writes  Ewell:  "  I  also  di- 
rected General  Stuart,  should  the  enemy  have  so  far  retired  from  his 
front  as  to  permit  of  the  departure  of  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  to 
march  with  three  brigades  across  the  Potomac,  and  place  himself  on 
your  right,  and  in  communication  with  you,  &c.  I  also  directed 
Imboden,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  perform 
the  same  offices  on  your  left."  Ewell  marched  with  two  divisions 
down  the  Cumberland  Valley  to  Chambersburg:  thence  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  halted.  Early  was  detached  and  sent  east  through  the 
Cashtown  pass  in  the  South  mountain,  to  York. 

WHAT   THE    LETTERS    SHOW. 

These  letters  of  General  Lee's  show  that  Stuart  could  not  have 
been  ordered  to  march  on  Longstreet' s  flank,  because  (i)  Ewell  was 
then  in  Pennsylvania  and  Longstreet  in  Virginia,  and  (2)  Longstreet 
and  Hill  had  received  no  orders  to  march.  The  next  day  General 
Lee  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis:  "Reports  of  movements  of  the  enemy 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  cause  me  to  believe  that  he  is  preparing  to 
cross  the  Potomac.  A  pontoon  bridge  is  said  to  be  laid  at  Harper's 
Ferry;  his  army  corps,  that  he  has  advanced  to  Leesburg  and  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  appear  to  be  withdrawing.  Their  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  mountains  has  been  successfully  repelled  by  General 
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Stuart  with  the  cavalry.  General  Swell's  corps  is  in  motion  toward 
the  Susquehanna.  General  A.  P.  Hill  is  moving  toward  the  Poto- 
mac; his  leading  division  will  reach  Shepherdstown  to-day.  I  have 
withdrawn  Longstreet  west  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  if  nothing  pre- 
vents he  will  follow  to-morrow."  ( ii-neral  Lee  was  then  satisfied  of 
Hooker's  purpose  to  cross  the  Potomac.  During  the  time  that  Stu- 
art was  defending  the  gaps  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Long- 
street's  corps,  Stuart  was,  to  some  extent,  brought  under  his 
authority;  for  convenience,  and  to  preserve  concert  of  action,  all  of 
his  correspondence  with  General  Lee  passed  through  Longstreet. 
In  this  way  Lee  and  Longstreet  were  both  kept  informed  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  On  the  day  that  Ewell  left  Hagerstown 
(22d),  General  Lee  sent  unsealed  through  Longstreet  the  following 
letter  of  instructions: 

"  HEADQUARTERS,  June  22,  /86j. 

1 '  Major-  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Commanding  Cavalry,  &c.: 

"  GENERAL, — I  have  just  received  your  note  of  7:45  this  morn- 
ing to  General  Longstreet.  I  judge  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  yester- 
day were  to  arrest  our  progress  and  ascertain  our  whereabouts.  I 
fear  he  will  steal  a  march  on  us,  and  get  across  the  Potomac  before 
we  are  aware.  If  you  find  that  he  is  moving  northward,  and  that 
two  brigades  can  guard  the  Blue  Ridge  and  take  care  of  your  rear, 
you  can  move  the  other  three  into  Maryland,  and  take  position  on 
Ewell's  right,  place  yourself  in  communication  with  him,  guard  his 
flank,  and  keep  him  informed  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  col- 
lect all  the  supplies  you  can  for  the  use  of  the  army.  One  column 
of  General  Ewell's  army  will  probably  move  towards  the  Susque- 
hanna by  the  Emmittsburg  route,  another  by  Chambersburg. " 

Stuart  is  here  given  discretion  as  to  the  route  he  should  go;  but 
the  orders  to  leave  Longstreet  and  go  to  Ewell  are  peremptory. 
Stuart's  headquarters  were  then  at  Rector's  Cross  Roads,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  Ridge.  These  letters  demonstrate  how 
erroneous  are  the  statements  of  Generals  Longstreet  and  Heth,  and 
of  Long,  in  the  romance  he  published  and  called  the  Memoirs  of 
General  Lee,  that  Stuart  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  flank  of  the 
column  with  which  General  Lee  was  present.  He  couldn't  be  on 
Ewell's  flank  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Longstreet' s  flank  on  the 
Potomac  at  the  same  time.  Neither  would  Longstreet  have  ordered 
16 
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Stuart  to  remain  with  him,  knowing  that  General  Lee  had  ordered 
him  to  Ewell.  All  of  Stuart's  critics  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
General  Lee  ordered  Stuart  to  leave  him  and  go  to  Ewell.  General 
Longstreet  wrote  as  follows  to  General  Lee  : 

"June  22,  1863 — 7:30  P.  M. 
"General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding,  &c.: 

"GENERAL, — Yours  of  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  is  received.  I 
have  forwarded  your  letter  to  General  Stuart,  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  pass  by  the  enemy's  rear  if  he  thinks  he  may  get  through. 
We  have  nothing  of  the  enemy  to-day. 

"  Most  respectfully, 

"JAMES  LONGSTREET, 
' '  Lieutenant-  General,  Commanding. ' ' 

LONGSTREET    TO   STUART. 

In  the  correspondence  during  this  period  between  Lee,  Long- 
street,  and  Stuart  this  is  the  first  intimation  about  taking  the  route 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  it  seems  that  General  Longstreet  sug- 
gested it.  This  is  his  letter  to  Stuart: 

"  MILLWOOD,  June  22,  1863 — 7  P.  M. 
" Major-  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Commanding  Cavalry: 

"GENERAL, — General  Lee  has  inclosed  to  me  this  letter  for  you, 
to  be  forwarded  to  you,  provided  you  can  be  spared  from  my  front, 
and  provided  I  think  that  you  can  move  across  the  Potomac  without 
disclosing  our  plans.  He  speaks  of  your  leaving  via  Hopewell  Gap, 
and  passing  by  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  If  you  can  get  through  by 
that  route,  I  think  that  you  will  be  less  likely  to  indicate  what  our 
plans  are  than  jf  you  should  cross  by  passing  to  our  rear.  I  forward 
the  letter  of  instructions  with  these  suggestions.  Please  advise  me 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  before  you  leave  and  order  General  Hamp- 
ton, whom  I  suppose  you  will  leave  here  in  command,  to  report  to 
me  at  Millwood,  either  by  letter  or  in  person,  as  may  be  the  most 
agreeable  to  him. 

"  Most  respectfully, 

"  JAMES  LONGSTREET, 

' '  Lieutenant-  General. ' ' 

"  N.  B. — I  think  that  your  passage  of  the  Potomac  by  our  rear 
(Shepherdstown),  at  the  present  moment,  will  in  a  measure  disclose 
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our  plans.     You  had  better  not  leave  us,  therefore,  unless  you  can 
take  the  proposed  route  in  rear  of  the  enemy." 

In  his  book  General  Longstreet  says:  "The  extent  of  authority 
with  me,  therefore,  was  to  decide  whether  the  crossing  should  be 
made  at  tin  Point  of  Rocks,  or  around  Hopewell  Gap,  east  of  the 
Union  Army."  The  Point  of  Rocks  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence,  and  General  Longstreet's  own  letter  is  proof  that  it 
was  not  considered  as  a  place  for  Stuart's  crossing.  He  tells  Stuart 
that  it  is  better  to  go  by  the  rear  of  the  enemy  than  by  "our  rear." 
Now  at  that  time  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  in  the  valley  fronting 
cast;  the  Point  of  Rocks  is  twelve  miles  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge; 
their  rear  way,  then,  of  course,  toward  the  west.  In  crossing  at 
Point  of  Rocks  Stuart  would  not  have  been  in  rear  of  either  army, 
but  in  front  of  both.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Stuart  had  come  over  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  he  would 
have  passed  in  our  rear.  General  Longstreet  says:  "In  the  post- 
script three  points  are  indicated:  First,  the  move  along  my  rear  to 
the  crossing  at  Point  of  Rocks."  As  Longstreet  was  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  facing  east,  and  Stuart  was  east  of  the  Ridge,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  would  pass  Longstreet's  rear  in  moving  to  the  Point 
of  Rocks.  The  Point  of  Rocks  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter. 
"Second,  my  preferred  march  on  my  flank  to  the  Shepherdstown 
crossing."  There  is  no  such  preference  shown  in  the  letter;  just 
the  reverse,  as  Longstreet  urges  Stuart  not  to  cross  in  "our  rear," 
which  would  have  been  at  Shepherdstown.  "Third,  the  route  in- 
dicated by  General  Lee."  But  in  his  letter  of  the  22d,  to  Stuart, 
General  Lee  indicated  no  route — he  merely  ordered  Stuart  (if  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  could  spare  him  from  his  front)  to  join  Ewell.  Of 
course  he  couldn't  join  Ewell — stay  with  Longstreet,  as  they  were 
seventy-five  miles  apart,  and  the  distance  widening.  He  further 
says:  "  Especially  did  he  (Stuart)  know  that  my  orders  were  that  he 
should  ride  on  the  right  of  my  column,  as  originally  designed,  to 
the  Shepherdstown  crossing."  Stuart  didn't  know  anything  of  the 
kind — neither  did  General  Longstreet.  The  record  is  against  him. 
The  very  letter  that  Longstreet  forwarded  to  Stuart  from  General 
Lee  told  him  to  leave  Longstreet  and  go  to  Ewell. 

LEE'S    FINAL    INSTRUCTION. 

But  General  Lee's  final  instructions  to  Stuart,  dated  June  23d, 
5  P.  M.,  shows  what  choice  of  routes  was  given  to  Stuart.  General 
Lee  says  :  "  If  General  Hooker's  army  remains  inactive,  you  can 
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leave  two  brigades  to  watch  him.  and  withdraw  with  the  three  others; 
but  should  he.  not  appear  to  be  moving  northward,  I  think  you  had 
better  withdraw  this  side  of  the  mountain  to-morrow  night,  cross  at 
Shepherdstown  next  day,  and  move  over  to  Fredericktown.  You  will, 
however,  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  can  pass  around  their  army 
without  hindrance,  doing  them  all  the  damage  you  can,  and  cross 
the  river  east  of  the  mountains.  In  either  case,  after  crossing  the 
river,  you  must  move  on,  and  feel  the  right  of  Ewell's  troops,  col- 
lecting information,  provisions,"  &c. 

The  movements  of  Ewell's  Corps  are  as  stated  in  my  former  letter. 
Hill's  first  division  will  reach  the  Potomac  to-day  (23d),  and  Long- 
street  will  follow  to-morow."  This  letter  proves  that  the  choice  of 
routes  lay  between  Shepherdstown,  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or 
crossing  the  river  in  rear  of  the  enemy  to  the  east.  It  also  shows  that 
Stuart  was  not  to  march  on  the  flank  of  the  column  with  General 
Lee  even  if  he  crossed  at  Shepherdstown,  but  to  move  on  through 
Boonsboro  Gap,  and  put  himself  on  Ewell's  right.  Stuart  took  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  join  Early's  Division  that  was  then 
marching  east  toward  York.  General  Longstreet  gives  himself 
away  when  he  says  :  "The  first  corps  was  to  draw  back  from  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  cross  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  to  be  followed 
by  the  cavalry,  which  was  to  cross  at  Shepherdstown,  and  ride 
severely  towards  Baltimore,  to  force  the  enemy  to  eastern  concen- 
tration." Now  Stuart  did  ride  "severely  toward  Baltimore,"  and 
near  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  if  he  had  gone  the  other  way, 
and  crossed  at  Shepherdstown,  and  then  ridden  through  Boonsboro 
Gap  to  Baltimore,  he  would  have  been  as  far  from  Longstreet' s  flank 
as  he  was  by  the  route  he  took  in  rear  of  Hooker.  He  did  not,  as 
he  says,  order  Stuart  to  put  Hampton  in  command  of  the  two  bri- 
gades that  were  left  behind,  for  he  had  no  such  authority;  neither  is 
it  true  that  Robertson  was  assigned  to  this  command  "without 
orders  to  report,"  at  his  headquarters. 

SHOULD    READ. 

Stuart's  instructions  to  Robertson,  which,  through  abundant  cau- 
tion, he  repeated  to  Jones,  and  all  the  correspondence  to  which  I 
have  referred,  has  been  published.  It  may  be  that  he  hasn't  read  it. 
If  he  has  not,  then  he  ought  to  stop  writing,  and  go  to  reading  his- 
tory. The  instructions  to  Robertson  says:  "  you  will 
instruct  General  Jones,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  movements  pro- 
gress or  events  may  require,  and  report  anything  of  importance  to 
Lieutenant-General  Longstreet,  with  whose  position  you  will  com- 
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municate  by  relays  through  Charlestown.  I  send  instructions  for 
General  Jones,  which  pK-.iM-  read."  Jones  was  one  of  the  best  out- 
post officers  in  the  army.  Stuart's  main  reliance  was  on  him.  His 
brigade  was  at  that  time  much  nearer  the  Potomac  than  Robertson's. 
Jones  in  accordance  with  Stuart's  order  places  the  Twelfth  Virginia 
Cavalry  at  Charlestown.  Longstreet  was  responsible  for  the  use 
made  of  these  two  brigades,  as  they  were  under  his  orders.  It 
would  have  been  much  rasirr  to  send  a  courier  back  for  them  from 
Hagerstown,  if  the  cavalry  was  needed,  than  from  Chambersburg. 
He  knew  that  Hooker's  army  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  hold- 
ing the  South  Mountain  passes  when  he  was  at  Hagerstown.  So  his 
spy  only  told  General  Lee  what  he  already  knew.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  surprise  to  hear  at  Chambersburg  that  the  Northern  army 
was  moving  north.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it  to  do.  If  when 
General  Lee  was  at  Hagerstown  he  had  supposed  that  Hooker  was 
still  south  of  the  Potomac  he  would  not  have  moved  north,  but  due 
east,  toward  Baltimore  and  Washington.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  to  show  that  in  this  campaign  any  injury  resulted  to  the 
army  from  want  of  cavalry.  Our  communications  were  never  in- 
terrupted. General  Longstreet  speaks  of  Stuart's  movement  toward 
Ewell's  right  flank  as  a  raid.  As  I  have  shown,  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  a  part  of  a  combined  movement  of  the  whole  army. 
The  criticisms  of  Stuart  are  all  predicated  on  the  idea  that  Gettys- 
burg was  General  Lee's  objective  point;  and  as  Stuart  was  absent 
from  the  first  day's  battle  he  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  default. 
But  General  Lee  was  not  present  in  the  battle;  he  arrived  just  at  the 
close.  On  this  assumption  a  plausible  theory  was  invented  that  the 
battle  was  precipitated  for  want  of  cavalry.  In  Belford's  Magazine 
(October  and  November,  1891),  in  an  article  on  Gettysburg,  based 
on  a  study  of  the  records,  I  demonstrated  the  error;  and  showed 
that  General  Lee  never  intended  to  go  to  Gettysburg,  but  that 
Cashtown  was  his  expected  point  of  concentration.  General  Heth, 
General  Longstreet,  Long,  and  others,  had  represented  Gettysburg 
to  be  the  stragetic  point  on  which  General  Lee  was  manoeuvreing. 
They  forgot  that  we  had  held  and  then  abandoned  it.  Of  course, 
when  the  base  was  knocked  from  under  it,  the  theory  fell. 

WHO   WAS    RESPONSIBLE. 

General  Longstreet  now  says  that  Cashtown  was  the  place  where 
General  Lee  ordered  the  concentration.  He  did  not  say  so  in 
the  Century.  He  fails  to  show  the  genesis  of  the  battle,  and  who 
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was  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  General  Lee's  plans.  I  will  first 
say  that  in  my  opinion  General  Longstreet  was  not.  Hill,  with 
Heth's  and  Fender's  Divisions,  was  at  Cashtown  on  the  evening  of 
July  3oth.  General  Lee,  with  Longstreet,  was  still  some  distance 
west  of  the  mountain.  Every  division  of  his  army — infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery — was  on  the  march,  and  converging  on  Cashtown 
on  the  morning  of  July  ist.  They  could  all  have  reached  there  by 
night,  or  in  supporting  distance.  On  the  evening  before  (3oth), 
Hill  and  Heth  heard  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  had  just  occupied 
Gettysburg.  Early  on  the  morning  of  July  ist,  Hill,  with  Heth's 
and  Fender's  Divisions,  started  down  without  orders  to  attack  them. 
Before  reaching  Gettysburg  they  met  Buford's  Cavalry  on  the  pike. 
Buford  held  them  in  check  until  Reynolds,  who  had  camped  some 
six  miles  off  with  two  corps,  hearing  the  firing,  came  to  his  support. 
Heth  first  put  two  brigades  into  the  fight  that  were  soon  knocked  to 
pieces;  Archer  and  most  of  his  brigade  were  captured.  Heth  says: 
"Archer  and  Davis  were  now  directed  to  advance,  the  object  being 
to  feel  the  enemy  and  to  determine  in  what  force  the  enemy  were — 
whether  or  not  he  was  massing  his  forces  on  Gettysburg.  Heavy 
columns  of  the  enemy  were  soon  encountered.  General  Davis  was 
unable  to  hold  the  position  he  had  gained.  The  enemy  concentrated 
on  his  front  and  flanks  in  overwhelming  force.  The  '  enemy  had 
now  been  felt,  and  found  to  be  "in  heavy  force.'  '  Hill  states  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing.  He  put  in  Heth's  other  two  brigades, 
and  then  Fender's  Division.  He  would  have  been  badly  beaten, 
but  Ewell,  on  the  march  to  Cashtown,  received  a  note  from  Hill, 
and  hearing  the  firing,  came  to  his  rescue.  Hill  and  Heth  called 
the  fight,  which  lasted  from  about  8  o'clock  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  and 
in  which  over  20,000  men  were  engaged  on  a  side,  and  five  or  six 
thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  a  reconnoissance.  If  this 
was  a  reconnoissance,  then  what  is  a  battle  ?  General  Lee  had  not 
ordered  any  reconnoissance,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  He 
was  west  of  the  mountain  when  he  heard  the  firing,  and  did  not 
understand  its  significance. 

IT  WAS  A  RAID. 

The  object  of  a  reconnoisance  is  to  get  information,  not  to  fight. 
Only  sufficient  force  is  applied  to  compel  an  enemy  to  develop  his 
strength  and  display  his  position.  The  attacking  force  then  retires. 
After  two  of  Heth's  Brigades  had  been  shattered  and  heavy  columns 
of  the  enemy  deployed  in  his  front,  he  knew  the  enemy  was  in  force. 
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and  ought  to  have  retired,  and  gone  back  to  ("ashtmvn.  Tin-  trouble 
\\.is.  Hill  had  found  out  too  much.  It  is  plain  that  this  expedition 
\\a>  i)..t  .t  >,  ,onnoisiince,  but  a  raid.  A  hitfh  military  authority  says: 
"  When  once  the  object  of  a  reconnoisancf  has  been  gained,  a  retreat 
must  bo  sounded  even  in  the  middle  of  a  combat."  General  Lee 
\\.is  in  a  state  of  duress  when  he  arrived  on  the  field  at  the  close  of 
the  fight.  He  was  compelled  to  order  up  the  remainder  of  the 
army  and  deliver  battle  on  ground  he  had  not  chosen,  or  fall  back 
to  Cashtown,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  and  giving 
the  enemy  the  prestige  of  victory.  It  is  clear  that  the  want  of  cav- 
alry had  nothing  to  do  either  with  precipitating  the  battle  or  losing 
it.  Stuart  was  absent  on  the  day  it  began  for  the  same  reason  that 
General  Lee  was. 

This  has  been  written  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  It  is  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  expose  the  mistakes  of  others;  my  motive  is  to  de- 
fend the  dead,  and  that  arm  of  the  service  to  which  I  belonged.  It 
is  a  sacred  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  a  friend, 

"  To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend." 

JNO.  S.  MOSBY. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  23,  1896. 


GENERAL  MEADE'S  TEMPER. 


ITS    PECULIARITIES    MADE    HIM    AN    EMGMA. 


What    Dana   Wrote    About    It— A    Note   from    Mr.    Lincoln— General 
Halleck  and  the  Testy  Commander— Took  His  Own  Course. 


The  late  Federal  General  Meade's  peculiarities  of  temper,  to  draw 
it  mildly,  were  such  as  to  make  him  something  of  an  enigma,  even  to 
his  closest  associates  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  he  com- 
manded from  Gettysburg  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  singu- 
larly fretful  man — a  most  trying  characteristic  always — and  especially 
in  one  occuping  a  high  command — and  often  indulged  on  the 
slightest  provocation  in  very  unpalatable  language  toward  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  .contact.  This  irascibility  of  temper  made  him 
many  enemies  in  the  army.  It  is  generally  understood  that  at  one 
period  personal  dislike  of  General  Meade  was  almost  universal 
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among  the  officers  of  higher  rank.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  as 
Assistant-Secretary  of  War  was  with  the  army  during  the  early  days 
at  Petersburg,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  Secretary  Stanton,  made  the 
following  vigorous  statements  concerning  General  Meade's  faults  of 
temper  : 

CITY  POINT,  VA.  ,  July  jth,  1864. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

A  change  in  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  now 
seems  probable.  Grant  has  great  confidence  in  Meade,  and  is  much 
attached  to  him  personally,  but  the  almost  universal  dislike  of  Meade 
which  prevails  among  the  officers  of  every  rank  who  come  in  contact 
with  him,  and  the  difficulty  of  doing  business  with  him  felt  by  every 
one  except  Grant  himself,  so  greatly  impair  his  capacities  for  useful- 
ness and  render  success  under  his  command  so  doubtful  that  Grant 
seems  to  be  coming  to  the  conviction  that  he  must  be  relieved.  *  * 
I  have  long  known  Meade  to  be  a  man  of  the  worst  possible  temper, 
especially  toward  his  subordinates.  I  do  not  think  he  has  a  friend 
in  the  whole  army.  No  man,  no  matter  what  his  business  or  his 
service,  approaches  him  without  being  insulted  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  his  own  staff-officers  do  not  dare  to  speak  to  him  unless  first 
spoken  to,  for  fear  of  either  sneers  or  curses.  The  latter,  however, 
I  have  never  heard  him  indulge  in  very  violently,  but  he  is  said  to 
apply  them  often  without  occasion  and  without  reason.  *  * 

C.  A.  DANA. 

Toward  the  end  there  is  a  discernible  modification  of  the  better 
feeling  against  Meade;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  be- 
came a  popular  commander,  either  with  the  officers  or  men  of  his 
army,  though  his  military  capacity  was  recognized  and  respected  by  all. 

While  Mr.  Dana's  characterization  of  General  Meade's  dictatorial 
manners  undoubtedly  conveyed  the  truth  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  accurately  diagnosed  the  feeling  toward  him  in  the  army,  it  yet 
appears  that  in  carrying  forward  his  military  operations  this  hot- 
headed commander,  so  quick  at  trigger  in  personal  matters,  never 
acted  upon  impulse,  and  never  lost  his  equipoise;  every  movement 
in  important  or  dangerous  crisis  seems  to  have  been  dictated  only 
by  the  most  cool  and  dispassionate  judgment.  So  tenacious  and 
clear  of  purpose  was  he  that  no  amount  of  pressure  or  nagging  from 
his  superiors  could  sway  General  Meade  to  act  against  his  judgment 
of  the  necessities  of  a  given  military  situation. 


General  Meade' s  Temper.  L'l1.' 

This  surprising  characteristic  in  so  irritable  and  passionate  a  man 
had  two  remarkable  illustrations  during  General  Lee's  mystifying 
Mank  movement  from  the  Rapiilan  toward  Washington  in  the  fall  of 
1863.  General  Meade,  finding  the  Confederates  on  his  right  flank, 
and  threatening  his  communications  with  Washington,  fell  back 
rapidly  from  the  line  of  the  Rapidan,  first  to  the  Rappahannock, 
and  ultimately  behind  Bull  Run,  concentrating  his  army  in  the 
vicinity  of  Centreville.  It  was  then  well  known  that  General  Lee 
had  recently  detached  Longstreet  to  the  assistance  of  Bragg  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  that  consequently  he  was  still  probably  inferior  in 
stu-ngth  to  the  Union  army,  although  that  also  had  been  reduced 
by  two  corps,  sent  to  reinforce  Rosecrans,  after  the  Battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  The  Washington  authorities,  therefore,  correctly  viewed 
General  Lee's  advance  as  a  big  "  bluff,"  which  ought  to  be  "  called," 
and  constantly  urged  General  Meade  to  make  a  stand  and  fight. 

LINCOLN'S  NOTE. 

In  a  short  note  to  General  Halleck,  the  Federal  general-in-chief, 
dated  October  16,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  touching  upon  the  situa- 
tion as  he  understood  it,  and  pointing  out  the  probability  of  General 
Lee's  inferiority  of  numbers,  closes  with  the  following  eminently 
Lincolnian  suggestion: 

*  *  *  If  General  Meade  can  now  attack  him  (Lee)  on  a  field 
no  more  than  equal  for  us,  and  do  so  with  all  the  skill  and  courage 
which  he,  his  officers,  and  men  possess,  the  honor  will  be  his  if  he 
succeeds,  and  the  blame  may  be  mine  if  he  fails. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

In  deep  anxiety  to  impress  General  Meade  with  the  importance  of 
immediately  attacking  General  Lee,  the  President's  letter  was  trans- 
mitted by  Halleck  to  the  front  by  special  messenger,  Colonel  Cutts, 
of  his  staff.  As  the  President  and  his  military  advisers  at  Washing- 
ton could  have  had  but  little  accurate  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
with  great  rapidity  from  hour  to  hour  at  the  front,  and  hence  were 
in  a  measure  incapable  of  judging  of  the  chances  of  success  in  a  col- 
lision; and,  therefore,  declined  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  making 
a  direct  order  for  an  attack,  this  urgency  on  the  part  of  his  superiors 
must  have  been  excessively  exasperating  to  the  Union  commander, 
the  more  so  because  it  was  his  distinct  purpose  to  deliver  battle  upon 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  But  General  Lee  had  projected  his 
movement  so  unexpectedly  and  prosecuted  it  with  such  energy  and 
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rapidity  as  to  leave  General  Meade  for  a  time  in  almost  complete 
darkness  as  to  his  enemy's  whereabouts  and  ultimate  purpose.  He 
was  unwilling,  therefore,  through  undue  precipitation,  to  take  any 
chances  of  repeating  the  appalling  Federal  blunders  and  disasters  of 
the  preceding  year  on  this  very  ground. 

The  war  records  make  it  perfectly  clear  now  that  General  Meade 
lost  a  great  opportunity  in  this  short  campaign,  for  it  appears  that 
General  Lee  was  far  inferior  in  strength  to  the  Union  army.  The 
very  boldness  of  his  movements  was  calculated  to  conceal  his  nu- 
merical weakness.  But  with  the  meagre  knowledge  Meade  pos- 
sessed of  Lee's  movements  he  was  undoubtedly  justified  in  a  line  of 
action  which  had  the  appearance  of  timidity.  If  General  Pope,  in 
the  campaign  of  1862,  also  several  days  in  ignorance  of  his  enemy's 
whereabouts  and  intentions,  had  followed  the  wise  policy  of  General 
Meade  and  fallen  back  behind  Bull  Run,  there  safely  awaiting  the 
development  of  General  Lee's  purpose,  it  is  unquestionable  that  he 
could  have  received  the  Confederate  attack  on  his  own  ground  with 
a  force  nearly  double  his  enemy,  for  in  that  campaign  Lee  was  on 
the  offensive  in  dead  earnest.  The  result  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  very  much  more  favorable  to  the  Federal  cause,  as  well  as  to 
General  Pope's  personal  fortunes. 

FOLLOWED  HIS  OWN  JUDGMENT. 

So,  notwithstanding  his  President's  evident  willingness  to  shoulder 
the  blame  for  a  possible  failure,  General  Meade  imperturably  followed 
his  own  judgment  regarding  such  movements  as  the  military  situa- 
tion seemed  to  require.  He  contented  himself  with  calmly  reply- 
ing to  the  President,  through  General  Halleck,  that  it  was,  and  had 
been,  his  intention  to  attack  when  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy 
was  discovered;  that  only  lack  of  information  on  this  head  and  fear 
of  jeopardizing  his  communications  with  the  capital  had  prevented 
his  doing  so  thus  far.  And  that  was  all. 

But  the  pressure  from  Washington  continued,  and  resulted  in  the 
second  episode  to  which  I  have  alluded,  two  days  later.  On  the 
1 8th  of  October,  from  the  vicinity  of  Centerville,  General  Meade 
telegraphed  Halleck  asking  for  information  of  General  Lee's  move- 
ments, and  announcing  that  "it  is  impossible  to  move  this  army 
until  I  know  something  more  definite  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy."  Everything  indicated  that  the  Confederate  army  was  be- 
tween Bull  Run  and  the  Rappahannock,  but  a  rumor  had  reached 


',   /.,/•///   M,  ///A '.x-  'I',  in  per. 

<  iciicr.il  Mr.tdc  that  its  head  had  apprarrd  again  in  the  lower  Sh»n 
andoah  Valley.  Upon  thix  General  Hallerk,  seemingly  having  |o>t 
all  patience  with  his  subordinate's  ignorance  of  the  situation  in  which 
he  \va>  a  ( -hit •!'  (actor,  and  manifest  inability  to  procure  accurate  in- 
formation of  ( ifiu-ral  Lee's  movements,  or  divine  his  intentions,  an- 
swered him  in  the  following  tart  strain: 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON, 

October  /<?,  '893. 

Major- General  Afeadc,  Army  of  the  Potomac : 

The  attack  on  Charlestown  was  not  in  great  force.  Enemy 
finally  repulsed.  General  Sullivan  had  promised  details,  but  none 
received.  Lee  is  unquestionably  bullying  you.  If  you  cannot  as- 
certain his  movements,  I  certainly  cannot.  If  you  pursue  and  fight 
him,  I  think  you  will  find  out  where  he  is.  I  know  of  no  other  way. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

The  sneering  tone  of  this  dispatch  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  temper  of  a  much  more  placid  man  than  General  Meade  under 
normal  circumstances;  but  at  this  juncture  there  were  two  extraor- 
dinary considerations  which  made  it  to  him  peculiarly  aggravating. 
As  shown  above,  the  peppery  Union  commander  was  already  chaf- 
ing under  the  knowledge  that  his  movements  of  the  previous  ten 
days  had  been  unsatisfactory  to  his  superiors,  and  that  his  falling  back 
upon  Washington  before  an  inferior  enemy,  with  whom  he  had  been 
seeking  a  general  engagement  ever  since  Gettysburg,  had  caused 
distrust  of  his  capacity,  as  well  as  desire  to  again  meet  his  able  Con- 
federate antagonist;  secondly,  Halleck,  of  all  the  others,  had  been 
most  urgent  for  an  offensive  stand  against  General  Lee  from  the  in- 
ception of  his  movement,  as  well  as  a  covert  critic  from  day  to  day 
of  the  continued  retreat  of  the  Federal  army  from  the  Rapidan. 

MEADE'S  REPLY. 

General  Meade  was  not  a  man  to  tamely  submit  to  bullying,  even 
from  a  superior,  and  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  warm  spirit  with 
which  he  now  resented  Halleck' s  attitude,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
it.  This  was  his  quick  retort: 
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HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  /8,  1863—8:30  P.  M. 
Major-  General  Halleck  : 

Your  telegram  of  7  P.  M.  just  received.  If  you  have  any  or- 
ders to  give  me,  I  am  prepared  to  receive  and  obey  them;  but  I 
must  insist  on  being  spared  the  infliction  of  such  truisms  in  the  guise 
of  opinions  as  you  have  recently  honored  me  with,  particularly  as 
they  have  not  been  asked  for.  I  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  what 
I  have  before  stated — that  if  my  course,  based  on  my  own  judgment, 
does  not  meet  with  approval,  I  ought  to  be,  and  I  desire  to  be,  re- 
lieved from  command. 

GEORGE  G.  MEADE, 
Major-  General  Commanding. 

General  Halleck  was  undoubtedly  an  able,  clear-headed  adviser  to 
his  government.  The  one  blot  upon  the  character  of  this  accom- 
plished man  was  an  inherent  disposition  to  browbeat  subordinates — 
an  overbearing  habit  that  had  its  first  public  illustration  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  modest,  unassuming  Grant  early  in  1862,  and,  subse- 
quently Sherman,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  when,  in  turn,  he 
met  a  bulldozer  like  General  Meade,  he  seemed  to  lack  the  necessary 
moral  courage  to  carry  the  game  through  with  a  high  hand.  He 
weakened. 

On  the  next  day,  on  the  excuse  that  his  "truisms"  were  merely 
telegraphed  as  the  best  mode  of  conveying  to  the  general  in  the 
field  the  "wishes  of  the  government,"  Halleck  apologized  to  Meade 
in  the  most  handsome  manner,  if  his  language  had  "  unintentionally 
given  offence. ' '  And  in  a  spirit  that  showed  him  to  be  a  true  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  Meade  replied:  "  Your  explanation  of  your  inten- 
tions is  accepted,  and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

A  word  more.  General  Meade  doggedly  persisted  in  his  policy 
of  circumspection,  and  was  henceforward  left  to  his  own  devices  in 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  without  suggestion  or  comment  from 
Washington.  General  Lee,  his  purpose  accomplished,  slowly  re- 
tired to  the  Rappahannock,  behind  which  he  prepared  to  go  into 
winter-quarters,  General  Meade  cautiously  following,  watching 
closely  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  deliver  battle.  On  November 
yth  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  a  Confederate  redoubt 
at  Rappahannock  Station,  with  overwhelming  numbers,  making 
considerable  captures,  and  successfully  forcing  a  passage  of  the  river. 
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This  compelled  a  change  of  plan  of  General  Lee's  part,  and  he  re- 
tirrd  still  furtlu-r  In-hind  tin-  Kapid.m  a^ain.  This  event  demonstra- 
ted that  General  Meade  no  more  lacked  the  nerve  to  take  the  offensive 
under  favorable  circumstances,  when  his  judgment  dictated  it,  than 
to  resent  the  unjustifiable  bullying  of  Halleck. 

LESLIE  J.  PERRY. 
Washington,  November  12,  1895. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  Decembers,  1895.] 

GENERAL  LEE   AND  THE    BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


HE  PLANNED  TO  FIGHT  THERE. 


The   Concentration   of    His   Forces— One   Mind   Directed   All— Closing 
Scenes  of  First  flanassas— He  Kept  His  Word. 


There  is  a  popular  impression  throughout  the  country  that  the 
meeting  of  the  two  armies  at  Gettysburg  was  in  large  measure  an 
accidental  collision.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  "Short  History  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  says  the  position  was  not  the  choice  of  either 
side  for  a  battle-field.  The  very  general  belief  prevails,  also,  espe- 
cially at  the  South,  that  the  concentration  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  at  Gettysburg  was  brought  about  by  mere  chance,  and  was 
not  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  the  Confederate  commander  predi- 
cated upon  his  enemy's  movements.  This  is  a  strange  error  con- 
cerning a  very  important  matter,  and  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  such  a  view  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Southern  invading  force  was  aimlessly  drifting  about  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country  without  guidance  or  definite  purpose,  and  to 
that  extent  reflects  upon  General  Lee's  capacity  as  a  commander. 
This  aspect  of  the  manner  and  its  bearing  upon  General  Lee's  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier,  of  course,  has  not  been  considered  by  those  of 
his  admirers  who  pertinaciously  cling  to  the  fallacious  accident 
theory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  the  remotest  element  of  chance 
in  Lee's  march  on  Gettysburg,  as  I  will  presently  show.  The  error 
had  its  origin,  I  believe,  in  a  circumstantial  and  interesting  story 
connected  with  the  advance  of  General  Harry  Heth's  Division,  which 
story  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  clubs  and  the  public  prints  of  the 
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country  for  years,  and  fina  ly  lodged  in  various  pretentious  historical 
works,  as  the  simple  yet  authentic  explanation  of  how  the  entire 
Confederate  army  was  by  an  unlucky  accident  drawn  down  to  Get- 
tysburg to  meet  the  Federals,  who  were  also  there  by  accident. 

GENERAL    HETH's   STORY. 

The  story,  as  told  me  by  General  Heth  himself,  is  that  his  division, 
the  advance  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps,  moving  from  Chambers- 
burg,  along  the  Cashtown  pike,  bivouacked  in  the  vicinity  of  Cash- 
town  on  the  3Oth  of  June.  Having  learned  that  a  much-needed 
supply  of  shoes  could  be  obtained  in  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  a  few 
miles  further  down  the  pike,  General  Pettigrew,  one  of  Heth's  bri- 
gade commanders,  asked  permission  to  march  into  the  village  and 
secure  the  shoes,  which  he  was  ordered  to  do,  there  being  no  suspi- 
cion that  the  Federals  were  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  But  when 
General  Pettigrew  arrived  before  Gettysburg  he  unexpectedly  found 
himself  confronted  by  considerable  Federal  force,  with  artillery. 
This  was  General  John  Buford's  Cavalry  Division,  but  Pettigrew 
appears  to  have  mistaken  it  for  an  infantry  force.  Not  desiring  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  precipitating  an  engagement  without 
orders,  Pettigrew  quickly  fell  back  on  the  main  force  near  Cashtown. 

Thereupon,  with  the  approval  of  General  Hill,  Heth  concluded  to 
lead  his  entire  division  to  Gettysburg  the  next  morning,  and  thus 
make  sure  of  securing  the  shoes  for  his  barefooted  soldiers,  still 
under  the  impression  that  the  town  was  probably  defended  by  no 
more  than  a  small  militia  force.  Accordingly  the  movement  of 
Heth's  Division  was  initiated  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ist;  but 
instead  of  meeting  irregular  militia,  Heth  at  once  came  in  contact 
with  Buford's  Cavalry,  deployed  in  front  of  Gettysburg,  and  cover- 
ing the  road  from  Cashtown,  which  he  stubbornly  defended,  com- 
pelling the  Confederates  to  deploy  into  line  and  advance  with  caution. 
Buford  was  soon  relieved  by  the  Union  First  corps  of  infantry,  under 
General  John  F.  Reynolds,  and  a  murderous  battle  ensued,  in  which 
both  sides  lost  several  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  Reynolds 
was  killed  and  Heth  wounded  very  early  in  this  terrific  combat. 
General  Hill  ordered  forward  Pender's  Division  to  the  support  of 
Heth,  who  had  been  roughly  handled,  and  later  Rodes's  and  Early 's 
Divisions  came  up,  while  the  Union  force  was  augmented  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Howard's  Eleventh  Corps.  And  thus  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  began. 
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KARNKST    IN    MIS   CONVICTION. 

This  is  General  Heth's  version  »»f  the  concentration.  In  short, 
that  ( •«  IK  ral  I.rc  uas  compelled  by  his  fight  to  send  forward  first  one 
division,  then  another,  until,  finally,  the  entire  army  was  brought  to 
tin  vicinity  <>l  <  u-ttysburg  by  nightfall  of  the  ist.  General  Heth  is 
\  rrv  <  arm  >t  in  his  conviction  that  his  chance  effort  to  capture  some 
shoes  for  his  troops  resulted  in  bringing  on  the  greatest  collision  of 
the  civil  war.  Other  ex-Confederates,  of  equally  high  rank  and  in- 
telligence, implicitly  accept  this  version.  That  so  trivial  an  affair, 
involving  so  unimportant  a  segment  of  the  invading  force,  should 
result  in  such  a  tremendous,  far-reaching  catastrophe  must  naturally 
have  strong  fascination  for  a  sentimental  people,  and  by  process  of 
evolution  the  Heth  episode  has  fastened  upon  the  popular  fancy  as 
the  accidental  cause  of  the  Confederate  concentration  at  Gettysburg. 

Understand  me;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  details 
of  General  Heth's  story;  so  far  as  events  go,  he  tells  the  literal 
truth.  He  is  only  mistaken  in  his  conclusions.  We  know  that 
Pettigrew  did  go  down  after  the  shoes,  and  returned  empty-handed; 
we  know  that  Heth  advanced  the  next  morning  with  his  whole  divi- 
sion for  the  same  purpose,  and,  as  he  supposed,  with  no  other  object 
than  the  pursuit  of  that  purpose;  and  we  know  that  Heth  precipita- 
ted the  battle.  But  he  and  all  others  are  egregiously  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  this  simple  shoe-raid  caused  the  whole  Confederate 
army  to  converge  on  ( Gettysburg. 

A  man  of  General  Lee's  consummate  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  war  was  not  one  to  march  and  countermarch  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy's  army  without  aim  or  object  other  than  the  support  of 
mere  outpost  affairs.  It  is  not  only  proper,  but  highly  important, 
that  this  peculiar  fiction  should  be  corrected,  lest  it  crystallize  into 
so-called  history.  It  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  the  concentration 
of  General  Lee's  army  on  the  ist  of  July,  1863,  was  no  more  the 
result  of  chance  or  accident  than  the  original  invasion. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TROOPS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distribution  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Confederate  army  previous  to  the  battle  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
this  theory  of  accident  in  the  concentration  at  Gettysburg.  On  the 
28th  of  June  General  Early 's  Division  of  Swell's  Corps  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  York,  some  thirty  miles  east  of  Gettysburg;  the  divisions 
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of  Generals  Edward  Johnson  and  Rodes  were  at  or  near  Carlisle, 
about  thirty  miles  directly  north  of  that  town,  while  Heth's  and  Fen- 
der's and  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  were  in  and  about  Cham- 
bersburg,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  westward.  Thus  Early  and 
Heth  were  fully  sixty  miles  apart,  on  an  almost  direct  line  east  and 
west,  with  Gettysburg  midway  between,  but  somewhat  to  the  south- 
ward. A  study  of  the  situation  will  make  it  clear  to  the  merest  tyro 
in  logistics  that  if  their  march  was  the  result  of  mere  chance  it  was  a 
most  singular  circumstance,  indeed,  that  the  four  converging  divi- 
sions— Heth  and  Fender,  from  the  west;  Early  from  the  east,  and 
Rodes  from  the  north — should  all  arrive  opportunely  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg  between  the  hours  of  9  A.  M.  and  12  noon,  in  time  to 
successfully  support  each  other  in  a  contest  with  the  Union  First 
and  Eleventh  corps.  There  can  be  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
they  and  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  army  had  been  moving  toward 
one  common  centre,  under  the  impulse  of  a  single  mind  previously 
given. 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  the  point  to  dispose  of  this 
question.  There  can  be  no  dispute  about  it;  it  is  settled  by  General 
Lee  himself  beyond  all  controversy,  and  it  is  surprising  that  his  state- 
ments have  been  so  long  overlooked.  In  the  last  days  of  June  a 
scout  of  General  Longstreet's,  who  had  passed  through  Washington, 
and  subsequently  the  Union  army,  arrived  at  General  Lee's  head- 
quarters, in  Chambersburg,  with  the  information  that  Hooker's  en- 
tire force  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  moving  northward, 
imperilling  the  Confederate  communications  with  the  South.  This 
made  necessary  the  immediate  drawing  in  of  the  widely-sundered 
Confederate  divisions. 

CHANGED    HIS    MIND. 

It  is  evident,  on  receiving  this  disturbing  information  that  General 
Lee's  first  impulse  was  to  bring  Ewell  back  and  concentrate  at  Cham- 
bersburg, west  of  the  mountains,  but,  after  studying  the  situation 
twelve  hours,  and,  perhaps,  upon  better  information,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  concluded  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the  South  mountain 
range  and  take  position  at  Gettysburg — a  strategic  position  of  great 
importance  because  of  the  many  excellent  turnpike  roads  which 
radiate  therefrom.  At  Gettysburg  he  would  not  only  occupy  an  ex- 
cellent position  from  which  to  fall  back  toward  the  Potomac,  if  found 
necessary  to  deliver  or  receive  battle;  one  safely  covering  his  line  of 
communications,  but  one  threatening  both  Washington  and  Balti- 
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more,  as  well.  He  thereupon  sent  to  General  Ewell,  at  Carlisle,  the 
following  order,  found  on  page  943,  Part  3,  Volume  XXVI I,  of  the 
War  Records  : 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA, 

CHAMBERSBURG,  June  28,  s86j. 

1. icu tenant -( General  R.  S.  Ewe//,  Comma nding  Corps: 

GENERAL, — I  wrote  you  last  night,  stating  that  General  Hooker 
was  reported  to  have  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  is  advancing  by  way 
of  Middletown,  the  head  of  his  column  being  at  that  point,  in  Fretie- 
rirk  county.  I  directed  you  in  that  letter  to  move  your  forces  to 
this  point.  If  you  have  not  already  progressed  on  the  road,  and  if 
you  have  no  good  reason  against  it,  I  desire  you  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Gettysburg  via  Heidlersburg,  where  you  will  have  a 
turnpike  most  of  the  way,  and  you  can  thus  join  your  divisions  to 
Early' s,  which  is  east  of  the  mountains.  I  think  it  preferable  to 
keep  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 

R.   E.   LEE,  General. 

I  do  not  think  this  feature — the  first  order  mentioned  in  the  above 
for  Ewell  to  retire  from  Carlisle  on  Chambersburg — has  ever  been 
noticed  by  historians.  General  Ewell,  "having  no  good  reason 
against  it,"  on  receipt  of  this  order  at  once  headed  the  divisions  of 
Rodes  and  Johnson  towards  Gettysburg.  General  Early,  at  page 
467,  Part  2,  Volume  XXVII,  War  Records,  notes  the  receipt  at 
York,  through  General  Ewell,  of  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  order  of 
General  Lee,  with  verbal  instructions  to  move  back,  and  began  his 
march  toward  Heidlersburg,  to  join  the  other  divisions  at  daylight 
on  the  3Oth.  On  the  28th  Hill's  Corps,  from  the  vicinity  of  Cham- 
bersburg, had  stretched  out  on  the  road  to  Gettysburg,  and  that 
evening  was  encamped  near  the  town  of  Fayetteville,  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Chambersburg.  General  Hill  reports  that  he  was 
directed  to  co-operate  with  Ewell,  and,  "accordingly,  on  the  29th, 
moved  General  Heth's  Division  to  Cashtown,  some  eight  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  following  on  the  morning  of  the  3oth  with  the  division 
of  General  Pender."  General  Longstreet  reports  that  he  received 
orders  at  Chambersburg  on  the  2gth  to  follow  Hill  and  encamp  at 
Greenwood. 

Meanwhile  the  advancing  Federals,  moving  northward  more  rap- 
idly under  their  new  commander,  General  Meade,  than  anticipated 
by  the  Confederate  chieftain,  had  occupied  the  town  of  Gettysburg, 
17 
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and  thus  interposed — though  unaware  of  the  fact — to  prevent  the 
concentration  of  his  armies  at  that  point  without  a  battle.  And  to 
accomplish  his  original  design,  and  finding  the  enemy  belore  him, 
General  Lee  elected  to  fight;  his  remaining  divisions  were  hurried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible;  the  Federals,  perceiving  that  the 
crisis  was  at  hand,  pushed  forward  to  the  conflict,  and  the  great 
battle  of  Gettysburg  followed,  as  naturally  and  certainly  as  powder 
will  explode  when  the  match  is  applied.  It  was  in  no  wise  the  result 
of  chance,  at  least,  in  respect  of  the  Confederate  preliminary  move- 
ments. 

Finally,  in  his  various  letters  and  reports  concerning  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign,  General  Lee  several  times  alludes  to  his  conclusion 
and  the  reason  as  well  as  the  order  for  this  concentration  at  Gettys- 
burg. I  make  the  following  extract  from  his  official  report,  found 
at  page  305,  Part  2,  Volume  XXVII,  War  Records : 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA, 

July  31,  1863. 

General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-  General, 

Richmond,   Va.  : 

GENERAL, —  Preparations  were  now  made 

to  advance  upon  Harrisburg,  but  upon  the  night  of  the  28th  infor- 
mation was  received  from  a  scout  that  the  Federal  army,  having 
crossed  the  Potomac,  was  advancing  northward,  and  that  the  head 
of  the  column  had  reached  the  South  mountain.  As  our  communi- 
cations with  the  Potomac  were  thus  menaced,  it  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent his  further  progress  in  that  direction  by  concentrating  our  army 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.  Accordingly,  Longstreet  and 
Hill  were  directed  to  proceed  from  Chambersburg  to  Gettysburg, 
to  which  point  General  Ewell  was  also  instructed  to  march  from  Car- 
lisle. *  * 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.   E.  LEE,  General. 

MOVING    IN    UNISON. 

This  formal  statement  by  General  Lee  made  at  the  time,  together 
with  various  orders  and  movements  detailed  in  the  foregoing,  all 
compiled  from  official  and  perfectly  reliable  sources,  determine  con- 
clusively that  all  the  divisions  of  the  Confederate  army  were  moving 
in  unison,  like  a  huge  machine,  toward  a  common  centre,  and  with 
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>mmon  object,  propelled  by  the  comprehensive  mind  of  its  com- 
manding general,  who  had  and  was  following  out  a  definite  plan  of 
operations,  evolved  as  early  as  June  28th,  when  he  first  received 
information  that  the  Union  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  was 
advancing,  and  were  not  set  in  motion  by  a  temporary  impulse  grow- 
ing out  of  a  trivial  raid  for  shoes  at  Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of 
luly  i  st.  That  was  merely  an  incident  in  the  concerted  movement 

of  a  great  army. 

LESLIE  J.  PERRY. 
Washington,  December  /,  1895. 


FIRST  MANASSAS. 


The  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Battle— Cavalry  Pursuit. 


[Because  of  graphic  details  embodied,  this  article  and  the  reply  thereto 
are  given. — ED.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

The  subjoined  letter,  which  I  request  you  to  publish  in  your 
widespread  and  metropolitan  journal,  is  from  the  pen  of  Captain 
William  Fitzhugh  Randolph,  of  Greenville,  Miss.  Captain  Ran- 
dolph, himself  a  gallant  Confederate  officer,  is  brother  to  Bishop 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  military  stock  of  the  distinguished 
Captain  Buckner  Magill  Randolph,  of  the  Confederate  infantry,  as 
well  as  kinsman  to  the  courageous  and  accomplished  Colonel  Robert 
Randolph,  of  the  cavalry  corps  attached  to  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Yours, 

JOHN  SCOTT,  of  Fauquier, 
Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Confederate  States  Army. 
Warrenton,  Va. 


GREENVILLE,  August,  1895. 
Colonel  John  Scott  : 

MY  DEAR  COLONEL, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  delay  which 
has  occurred  in  my  answer  to  your  letter,  received  some  weeks  ago, 
which  has  been  occasioned,  first,  by  my  absence  from  home,  and 
then  by  a  spell  of  fever,  from  which  I  have  only  recovered  in  the 
past  few  days. 
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The  extract  which  you  give  from  Colonel  Munford's  report  (see 
for  the  report  itself,  page  534,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies,  Series  i,  Vol.  II)  is  so  entirely  inaccurate  and 
at  variance  with  all  my  own  experience,  that  I  think  it  better  to  sup- 
plement your  own  narrative  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  my  obser- 
vation of  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  day.  I  did  not  at 
that  time,  as,  perhaps,  you  are  aware,  belong  to  any  organized  com- 
mand, but  had  been,  in  company  with  a  few  choice  companies,  scout- 
ing in  front  of  our  army,  and  on  the  day  of  the  first  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas  acted  as  a  sort  of  free  lance,  taking  in  the  battle  from  the 
various  standpoints,  which  gave  the  best  promise  of  interest  and  inci- 
dent. It  is  well  understood  now  that  we  were  on  that  day  outgener- 
alled  at  every  point.  The  Federal  commander,  by  a  sham  attack  on 
the  i8th,  had  masked  his  real  design,  while  he  marched  the  bulk  oi 
his  army  around  by  Sudley  Mill,  and  thus  precipitated  a  superior 
force  upon  the  unprotected  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Confederates, 
turning  our  entire  position,  and  rendering  absolutely  useless  all  the 
defences  which  had  been  erected  at  Manassas,  the  day  being  only 
saved  by  the  indomitable  courage  of  a  few  Confederate  brigades, 
who  fought  with  a  persevering  tenacity  which  has  been  rarely  equalled 
and  never  excelled,  on  any  of  the  great  battlefields  of  the  world. 
Our  army  numbered  nearly  30,000,  and  less  than  10,000  of  number, 
through  that  long  and  terrible  day,  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
Federal  onset.  Step  by  step,  contesting  every  inch  of  ground  with 
desperate  courage,  our  line  was  slowly  but  steadily  driven  back  by 
the  sheer  weight  of  the  Federal  advance,  outnumbered,  as  they  were, 
almost  ten  to  one. 

HEINTZELMAN'S  REPORT. 

Heintzelman,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the  Federal  army, 
stated  in  his  report  to  the  department  at  Washington,  with  grim 
satire,  that  their  defeat  was  not  the  result  of  masked  batteries  or 
overwhelming  numbers,  but  because  regiments  repulsed  brigades, 
and  brigades  drove  back  divisions.  But,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  Confederate  line  was  gradually  forced  back  up  the  long  slope 
leading  to  the  Henry  House.  When  reinforced  by  a  few  regiments 
of  fresh  troops,  which  had  been  hurried  up  from  Manassas,  the  thin 
Confederate  line  closed  up  for  a  last  stand  on  the  apex  of  the  ridge 
which  overlooked  the  stone  bridge  and  the  whole  ground  over  which 
the  enemy  had  been  advancing.  I  stood  close  behind,  looking  at 
the  long,  solid  ranks  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  massing  for  a  final 
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t,  for.  .is  I  glanced  along  our  line,  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  tho>e  worn  and  tired  soldiers  who  had  fought  through  the  long, 
hot  day,  their  ranks  depleted  to  one  half  of  their  original  strength, 
would  surely  In-  overwhelmed  at  last  by  the  impact  of  numbers, 
and  Hartow  had  fallen.  Of  the  Fourth  Alabama,  which  had 
entered  the  fight  850  strong,  more  than  400  had  gone  down  on  the 
Moody  held,  and  all  that  were  engaged  had  suffered  in  the  same 
proportion,  but  with  ranks  unbroken,  resolute,  and  dauntless  still, 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  both  were  urging  and  encouraging  the 
troops,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  whole  Federal  fire,  the  minie-balls 
coming  thick  and  fast.  Jackson  stood  near  his  brigade,  with  cap 
drawn  close  over  his  eyes,  stern  and  silent,  awaiting  the  catastrophe, 
and  rendered  rather  more  conspicuous  by  a  white  handkerchief 
wound  around  his  left  hand,  which  had  been  slightly  wounded  by  a 
bullet. 

SUCH  THE  SITUATION. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  looking  to  our  left.  On  the  right 
flank  of  the  Federal  advance,  and  a  little  in  its  rear,  we  saw  the 
gleam  of  bayonets  on  the  crest  of  the  hills.  It  was  but  a  single  bri- 
gade— 3, coo  strong — led  by  Kirby  Smith,  who,  hearing  the  steady 
firing  from  the  cars  at  Gainsville,  had  come  across  the  country 
straight  for  the  battle  field.  As  the  brigade  poured  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill  the  pace  was  quickened  to  a  double-quick,  rushing  down  on 
the  enemy's  flank,  firing  and  shouting  as  they  came.  The  Federal 
line  halted,  then  wavered,  wheeling  a  little  to  the  right,  as  if  to  meet 
this  fresh  enemy,  but  their  hearts  seemed  to  fail  them  before  that 
onward  rush,  and  the  right  of  the  line  began  to  crumble  like  a  rope 
of  sand.  Then  it  was  that  I  saw  Jackson  raise  his  wounded  hand 
and  point  down  to  that  wavering  line.  Those  worn  and  tired  soldiers 
needed  no  second  bidding.  They  knew  their  time  had  come  at  last, 
and,  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  the  battle  opened  in  the  morning, 
those  young  volunteers  leaped  like  bloodhounds  down  the  hill,  and 
closed  with  the  foe. 

The  end  had  come,  and  the  battle  was  won — a  victory  as  amazing 
as  it  was  unexpected.  A  moment  before  the  advance  the  solid 
blue  lines  seemed  irresistible;  now,  in  the  wildest  panic,  the  whole 
field  covered  with  a  host  of  disorganized  fugitives,  flying  as  if  all  the 
devils  of  the  lower  regions  were  behind  them.  I  was  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field  afterwards,  but  never  saw  I  a  scene  like  that.  Mus- 
ket, knapsack — everything  in  fine  that  impedes  flight — was  thrown 
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away,  and  the  disorganized,  panic-stricken  masses  poured  like  an 
avalanche  across  the  turnpike,  over  the  stone  bridge,  into  the  woods 
and  fields  beyond. 

THE    PRESIDENT. 

At  this  juncture  I  was  standing  not  far  from  the  Henry  House. 
Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  were  with  President  Davis,  who, 
hearing  that  the  Confederate  army  was  retreating,  had  come  in  a 
special  car  from  Richmond,  and  had  just  ridden  upon  the  field. 
Captain  Davis,  at  the  head  of  the  Albemarle  Troop  of  cavalry,  rode 
up  the  hill,  and  was  immediately  ordered  in  pursuit.  As  the  troop 
was  passing  near  me,  Archie  Smith,  of  Winchester,  a  member  of 
the  company,  and  a  near  relative,  called  to  me  to  join  them,  which 
I  was  very  glad  to  do.  We  passed  close  to  Mr.  Davis,  with  the  two 
Generals,  who  raised  their  caps  to  us,  and  giving  them  a  rousing 
cheer,  we  rode  on.  At  first  our  progress  was  slow;  as  we  came  up 
with  the  two  regiments  of  South  Carolinians  (Kershaw's  Brigade), 
who,  together  with  Kemper's  Battery,  had  been  ordered  to  follow 
the  enemy.  We  crossed  the  Stone  bridge  on  the  Warrenton  pike 
about  a  half  mile  beyond  the  hill.  At  this  point  the  two  regiments 
of  infantry  halted  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  the  Albemarle  com- 
pany formed  on  their  right.  Kemper's  Battery  then  unlimbered, 
the  guns  were  run  out  to  the  front,  and  commenced  firing  down  the 
pike  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  receding  cloud  of  dust.  The  firing 
was  kept  up  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  all  signs  of  the  fugitives  had 
disappeared,  resistance  on  their  part  having  entirely  ceased. 

NO  ORDERS. 

No  orders  being  received  to  continue  the  pursuit,  the  Carolinians 
remained  where  they  had  halted.  Captain  Scott,  whom  I  then  saw 
for  the  first  time,  rode  out  into  the  road,  and  called  for  volunteers  to 
continue  the  pursuit.  Captain  Davis  responded  that  his  troop  was 
ready.  The  gallant  captain  did  not  wait  a  moment,  but  dashed  on, 
followed  by  Captain  Davis' s  sixty  men.  Captain  Scott,  rendered 
conspicuous  by  a  white  havelock,  rode  considerably  in  advance. 
Finding  no  obstruction  to  our  advance,  our  pace  was  greatly  accele- 
rated. Occasionally  a  few  of  the  troopers  would  drop  out  of  ranks, 
gather  up  some  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  start  for  the  rear;  but  for 
the  most  part  very  little  notice  was  taken  of  these  fugitives,  as  they 
scattered  right  and  left,  we  riding  through  and  over  them,  looking 
for  better  game. 


Closing  Scenes  of  /'         '/  niassas. 

About  sun>i't  we  descried  in  the  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  evi- 
dently made  by  a  part  of  the  flying  enemy.  We  spurred  our  hoi 
t«>  a  furious  gallop,  and  dashed  down  upon  them.  We  soon  found 
what  they  were — some  ten  guns,  I  believe,  encircling  the  black 
thirty-two  pounder,  called  "Long  Tom,"  which  was  to  play  such 
havoc  with  the  Confederate  ranks!  The  cannoneers  and  drivers 
made  a  desperate  dash  with  their  guns  at  Cub  Run  bridge,  which 
was  immediately  in  their  front.  But,  crowding  too  rapidly  on  the 
bridge,  it  broke  under  the  weight,  and  baggage- wagon,  ambulance, 
caisson,  and  all  fell  through  into  the  stream  below,  forming  an  impas- 
sable barrier,  which  blocked  they  way,  and  effectually  prevented 
further  passage.  The  cannoneers  and  drivers  leaped  from  their  guj^s 
and  horses,  and  darted  into  the  bushes  on  either  side  of  the  run, 
leaving  everything  an  easy  capture. 

A    TEMPTATION. 

The  temptation  was  too  great  for  the  average  cavalryman,  and 
Captain  Davis  himself,  with  most  of  his  men,  dismounted  and  com- 
menced work  on  the  tangled  wreck.  I  myself  was  about  to  dis- 
mount, having  an  eye  on  a  fine  McClelland  saddle  which  I  wanted 
to  secure,  when  Archie  Smith,  who  was  still  at  my  side,  turned  to 
me  and  said:  "Yonder  goes  the  'White  Havelock,'  Will!"  "All 
right,"  I  replied,  and  we  dashed  after  Captain  Scott,  who  was  cross- 
ing the  stream  above  the  wreck  and  debris,  waving  to  the  men  to 
follow  him.  About  fifteen  of  Davis's  men  followed  us,  but  most  of 
them  remained  behind  to  work  with  the  guns  and  secure  horses,  sad- 
dles, and  other  plunder.  We  joined  Captain  Scott  on  the  other  side 
of  the  run,  and  continued  our  wild  ride  faster  than  ever.  We  soon 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  little  town  of  Centreville 
is  situated.  Crossing  a  small  stream  at  the  base,  we  rode  rapidly 
up  the  slope,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  came  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  a  long,  blue  line  of  Federal  infantry,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  Riding  up  close  to  them,  Captain  Scott  shouted,  "Surren- 
der !  "  For  a  few  seconds  they  seemed  to  hesitate,  but,  hearing  no 
sound  of  any  advancing  along  the  turnpike  in  our  rear,  an  officer 
turned  to  his  men  and  ordered  them  to  fire.  Our  little  band  retreated 
at  once,  and  dashed  down  the  hill  rather  faster  than  we  had  come  up, 
receiving  as  we  went  the  whole  fire  of  perhaps  three  hundred  infan- 
try. Not  a  man,  however,  was  hurt,  and  we  were  soon  out  of  sight, 
hidden  by  the  shades  of  night. 
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A    WHOLE    BRIGADE. 

I  ascertained  afterwards  that  the  troops  we  encountered  on  the 
heights  of  Centreville  were  a  brigade,  under  Colonel  Miles,  which 
had  never  been  in  the  fight,  but  had  been  left  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  Federal  army. 

With  reference  to  the  capture  of  the  artillery  and  spoil  at  Cuban 
Run  bridge,  the  assertion  that  any  command,  except  the  Albemarle 
Troop,  led  by  Captain  Scott,  had  anything  to  do  with  it  is  without 
foundation.  No  other  cavalry  was  in  sight  or  hearing  at  the  time,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  headlong,  furious  charge  of  these  sixty  men,  all 
these  guns,  undoubtedly,  would  have  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety  and 
been  on  their  way  to  Washington  long  before  any  other  command 
had  reached  the  scene.  To  Captain  Scott,  therefore,  and  to  him 
alone,  the  sole  credit  of  the  capture  is  due.  The  only  part  in  the 
affair  performed  by  Colonel  Munford  and  his  command  was  in  manual 
labor,  required  in  hauling  the  cannon  out  of  the  wreck,  securing  the 
horses,  etc.  Had  the  other  cavalry  leaders  exhibited  the  same 
energy,  daring,  and  enterprise  which  characterized  Captain  Scott, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  alone 
might  have  ridden  to  Washington  that  night.  But  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  done,  the  army  remained  quiescent.  *  *  * 

W.   F.   R. 


REPLY  OF  GENERAL  MUNFORD. 


LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  December  22,  1895. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

Your  last  'Sunday's  [December  15]  paper  contained  a  brief 
communication  from  Colonel  John  Scott,  of  Fauquier,  enclosing  a 
long  letter  to  the  latter  from  "  W.  F.  R.,"  dated  "Greenville,  Au- 
gust, 1895."  This  letter  of  W.  F.  R.  seems  to  be  in  reply  to  one 
from  Colonel  Scott,  soliciting  W.  F.  R.'s  opinion  of  my  official  re- 
port of  the  participation  of  my  command  at  the  First  Battle  of 
Manassas. 

A  reference  to  my  report  at  page  534,  of  Series  I,  Volume  II,  of 
"The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records,"  will  show  that  I 
therein  state  that  "  I  advanced  and  found  that  Major  Scott,  com- 
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maiiding  Captain  David's  Company,  had  proceeded  to  the  brid-i 
on  Cul)  rrrrk."  There  was  no  more  gallant  soldier  or  officer  than 
Colonel  Scott;  and  I  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else  during  the  war 
found  any  occasion  to  criticise  him.  But,  as  touching  the  contention 
raised  by  W.  F.  R.,  that  no  command,  except  the  Albemarle  Troop, 
led  by  Captain  Scott,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  capture  of  the 
artillery  and  spoil  at  Cub  Run  bridge,  I  am  enabled  to  avoid  the 
necessity,  at  all  times  unpleasant,  of  a  laudatory  mention  of  my  own 
deeds,  by  introducing  the  following  disinterested  witnesses — namely, 
Colonel  R.  C.  \V.  Radford,  of  the  Thirtieth  Virginia  Cavalry,  who 
on  that  day  commanded  the  First  Brigade,  and  Colonel  John  B. 
Kershaw,  commanding  the  Second  Regiment,  South  Carolina  Vol- 
unteers. Colonel  Radford' s  report  will  be  found  on  page  532  of  the 
same  volume  of  "The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records,"  to 
which  I  above  referred.  In  that  report  he  says: 

' '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  charge  made  by  my  own 
command,  in  connection  with  that  made  by  the  command  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Munford,  composed  of  Captains  W.  H.  Payne, 
Ball,  Langhorne,  and  Hale,  caused  the  jam  at  Cub  creek  bridge, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  their 
ammunition  and  wagons,  five  forges,  thirty  wagons,  and  ambulances, 
and  some  forty  or  fifty  horses.  I  base  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
we  were  in  advance  of  all  our  forces,  and  by  our  charge  the  enemy 
were  thrown  into  wild  confusion  before  us,  their  vehicles  of  all  sorts 
going  off  at  full  speed,  and  in  the  greatest  disorder." 

Colonel  Kershaw,  in  his  report,  at  pages  524-522  of  the  same  vol- 
ume, says: 

"Arrived  at  the  house  on  the  hill,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy 
as  a  hospital,  having  made  many  prisoners  by  the  way,  we  found 
that  a  portion  of  our  cavalry  (Captains  Wickham's  and  Radford's, 
and  Powell's  and  Pitzer's),  had  had  an  engagement  there  with  a  bat- 
tery of  the  enemy,  which  they  had  taken,  but  had  retired  after  being 
fired  on  by  the  heavy  reserve  corps,  which  intervened  between  them 
and  my  command.  This  cavalry  had  come  into  the  road  by  Lewis' 
Ford,  below  the  stone  bridge,  and  neither  of  us  knew  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  until  some  time  after." 

"Reluctantly,  I  ordered  my  command  to  return;  but,  directing 
Colonel  Cash  to  remain,  I  went  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  volun- 
teers from  his  regiment  to  the  bridge,  where  I  found  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Munford,  with  a  portion  of  the  Virginia  cavalry,  extricating 
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the  valuable  capture.  They  had  arrived  by  the  Sudley  Ford  road, 
having  pursued  the  enemy  from  the  battle-field,  and  came  up  to  the 
bridge,  when  Captain  Kemper  ceased  firing.  Here  I  remained  until 
10  o'clock  at  night,  aiding  Colonel  Munford,  when  I  returned  to 
camp." 

I  have  ever  deemed  it  an  unseemly  spectacle  for  the  Southern  sur- 
vivors of  the  Confederate  war  to  indulge  in  crimination  and  recrim- 
ination of  one  another,  and  shall  content  myself  with  the  above 
response  to  the  criticism  of  "  Free  Lance." 
Respectfully, 

THOMAS  T.   MUNFORD. 


[From  the  Daily  Charlotte  Observer,  Nov    17,  1895.] 

FORT  HAMBY  ON  THE  YADKIN. 


A  Bit  of  Half-forgotten  History. 


The  Story  of  a  House  which  Deserters  from  Stoneman's  Army  Occupied 

and  Fortified,  and  from  which  They  Sallied  forth  and  Ravaged 

the  Surrounding  Country — Four  Lives  Lost  in  the  Effort 

to  Dislodge  Them— The  House  Finally  Fired  and 

Four  of  the  Desperadoes  Caught  and  Shot — 

The  Leader,  However,  Unfortunately 

Escapes— A  Thrilling  Recital. 


Professor  R.  L.  Flowers,  of  Trinity  College,  read  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  that  Institution  a  paper  on  Fort 
Hamby — a  piece  of  North  Carolina  post  war  history.  A  native  of 
one  of  the  counties  scourged  by  the  miscreants  who  made  the  name 
of  Fort  Hamby  a  terror  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  Professor 
Flowers  is  well  qualified  to  write  its  history,  and  the  Observer  thanks 
him  for  his  cheerful  compliance  with  its  request  to  furnish  it  for  pub- 
lication a  copy  of  his  paper.  The  story  it  tells  so  well  is  one  of 
thrilling  interest,  and  once  begun,  will  be  eagerly  followed  to  the 
end. 

FORT    HAMBY. 

In  March,  1865,  General  Stoneman  left  East  Tennessee,  moving 
by  the  turnpike  leading  from  Taylorsville,  Tenn. ,  through  Watauga 
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county  to  Deep  Gap,  on  the  Blue  Ridge.  On  the  26th  of  March  he 
entered  Boone,  N.  C,  and  on  the  27th  the  column  was  divided,  one 
division  iindrr  ( iriu-ral  Stoneman  marching  towards  Wilkrsboro, 
while  the  other,  under  ( inu-ral  (iillam.  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Blowing  Rock  and  went  to  Patterson,  in  C'aldwcll  county,  and  then 
joined  Stoneman  at  Wilkesboro.  Leaving  Wilkesboro  on  the  ^ist, 
General  Stoneman  moved  over  into  Surry  county,  going  towards  Mt. 
Airy.  During  the  march  through  this  section  of  the  State,  Stone- 
man's  men  committed  many  depredations,  and  after  leaving  Wilkes- 
boro a  number  of  the  lawless  element  of  his  command  deserted. 
Shortly  after  this  a  number  of  men,  some  deserters  from  Stoneman' s 
command  and  other  worthless  characters,  led  by  two  desperate  men, 
Wade  and  Simmons,  completely  terrorized  a  large  portion  of  Wilkes 
county  by  their  frequent  raids. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  situation,  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Almost 
every  man  fit  for  military  service  was  in  the  army,  and  the  country 
was  almost  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  robbers.  It  was  thought 
after  Lee  had  surrendered  and  the  soldiers  were  returning  home  that 
these  depredations  would  be  discontinued,  but  they  were  not. 

These  marauders  were  divided  into  two  bands.  One,  led  by  Sim- 
mons, had  its  headquarters  in  the  Brushy  Mountains,  and  the  other, 
led  by  Wade,  had  its  headquarters  near  the  Yadkin  river,  in  Wilkes 
county.  The  bands  at  times  operated  together,  but  it  is  principally 
with  Wade's  band  that  this  article  is  to  deal.  The  house  which 
Wade  had  chosen  and  fortified  was  situated  near  the  road  which 
leads  from  Wilkesboro  to  Lenoir,  in  Caldwell  county,  and  about  a 
mile  from  Holman's  Ford,  where  the  valley  road  crosses  the  Yad- 
kin river.  The  house  was  situated  on  a  high  hill,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  Yadkin  valley,  and  of  the  valley  road  for  a  distance 
of  a  mile  above  and  a  mile  below  the  ford.  The  house  fronted  the 
river  on  the  south,  while  the  rear  was  protected  by  the  "Flat 
Woods"  belt,  in  which  there  were  sympathizers,  if  not  aiders  and 
abettors,  of  the  band.  From  this  position  the  Yadkin  valley  and 
the  surrounding  country  for  at  least  half  a  mile  in  every  direction 
could  be  swept  and  controlled  by  Wade's  guns.  There  is  a  legend 
that  this  point  was  chosen  by  Daniel  Boone  as  a  splendid  military 
post  to  protect  himself  against  the  Indians.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  chosen  a  stronger  location, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  than  this.  The  house  was  built  of 
oak  logs,  and  was  two  stories  high.  In  the  upper  story  Wade  had 
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cut  port-holes  for  his  guns,  which  were  army  guns  of  the  most  im- 
proved type,  and  could  command  the  approaches  to  the  house  from 
all  directions,  making  it  indeed  hazardous  to  attempt  to  reach  it. 
This  house  belonged  to  some  dissolute  women  by  the  name  of 
Hamby,  and  after  Wade  had  fortified  it,  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known  was  "  Fort  Hamby."  "  The  exact  number  of  men  engaged 
in  these  depredations  is  unknown,  though  it  has  been  stated  on 
good  authority  to  have  at  no  time  exceeded  thirty."  (Hon.  R.  /. 
Linney,  Colonel  G.  \V.  Flowers.} 

Making  this  their  headquarters,  they  began  to  plunder  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  from  their  cruelty  it  appears  that  their  object 
was  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  revenge  as  well  as  to  enrich  themselves. 
They  marched  as  a  well-drilled  military  force,  armed  with  the  best 
rifles.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  they  brought  the  citizens  for 
many  miles  around  in  every  direction  under  their  dominion.  They 
plundered  the  best  citizens,  subjecting  men  and  women  to  the 
grossest  insults.  Their  cruelty  is  shown  by  this  act:  A  woman  was 
working  in  a  field,  near  Holman's  ford,  having  a  child  with  her. 
The  child  climbed  on  the  fence,  and  the  men  began  to  shoot  at  it, 
and  finally  killed  it.  Emboldened  by  their  success  in  Wilkes  county, 
they  made  a  raid  into  Caldwell  county  on  the  yth  of  May.  Major 
Harvey  Bingham,  with  about  a  half  a  dozen  young  men  from  Cald- 
well and  Watauga  counties,  attempted  to  rout  these  murderers  from 
their  stronghold  at  Fort  Hamby.  One  Sunday  night,  after  their  raid 
into  Caldwell,  Major  Bingham  made  a  well-planned  move  on  the 
fort,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  For  some  reason,  Wade  and  his 
men  were  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  Bingham' s  men  until  they 
had  entered  the  house.  Wade  and  his  men  announced  their  de- 
fenceless condition,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  No  guns  were  seen, 
and  they  were,  so  Bingham  believed,  his  prisoners.  They  gave 
Wade  and  his  men  time  to  dress,  after  which,  at  a  moment  when  the 
captors  were  off'their  guard,  they  rushed  to  their  guns,  which  were 
concealed  about  their  beds,  and  opened  fire  on  them.  The  result 
was  that  Clark,  a  son  of  General  Clark,  of  Caldwell  county,  and 
Henley,  from  the  same  county,  were  killed.  The  others  escaped, 
leaving  the  bodies  of  Clark  and  Henley. 

Being  encouraged  by  the  failure  to  dislodge  them,  they  began  to 
enlarge  the  territory  which  they  were  to  plunder.  About  a  week  pre- 
vious to  this  Simmons  with  his  band  had  crossed  into  Alexander 
county,  and  had  made  a  raid  on  Colonel  McCurdy,  a  well-to-do 
planter. 


Fort  llnnl»i  on  (he 

About  this  time  Mr.  W.  C.  Green,  of  Alexander  county,  who  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Confederate  army,  received  news  from  a 
friend  in  \Vilkrs  county  that  Wade  had  planned  to  move  into  Alex- 
ander county  and  make  a  raid  on  his  father,  Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  and 
to  kill  him  (W.  C.  Green)  if  found.  Mr.  Green  began  to  fortify  his 
house,  barring  all  the  doors  with  iron.  They  also  took  five  negroes 
into  their  confidence,  and  these  promised  to  assist  in  defending  the 
house  against  Wade.  It  was  found  out  that  they  had  in  the  house 
firearms  enough  to  shoot  eighteen  times  without  reloading.  Weap- 
ons were  also  provided  for  the  negroes. 

Wade  started  across  the  Brushy  mountains  on  Saturday,  May 
i^th,  and  reached  Mr.  Green's  that  evening  about  dark.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Green  saw  a  number  of  men  stop  their  horses  in  the  road  above 
the  house,  and  he  concluded  that  they  were  Wade's  men.  He  noti- 
fied his  father,  and  mustered  the  negroes  in  the  dining-hall.  All 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  though  the  moon  was  shining  brightly. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Green  stationed  himself  at  the  front  door,  with  a  revolver 
in  one  hand  and  a  dirk  in  the  other.  Mr.  W.  C.  Green  took  his 
position  at  a  window  commanding  a  view  of  the  front  gate  and 
porch.  The  negroes  were  stationed  in  the  rear  part  of  the  house. 
Three  men  with  guns  approached  the  house  in  front,  one  of  them 
being  Wade,  who  had  on  a  bright  Confederate  uniform,  which  he 
always  wore  on  his  raids,  posing  as  a  Confederate  soldier  when 
necessary  to  gain  admission  into  the  houses  he  wished  to  plunder. 
The  other  members  of  the  company  took  another  route  and  sur- 
rounded the  house  from  the  rear,  though  this  was  not  known  at  the 
time.  Wade  pretended  that  they  were  Confederate  soldiers;  that 
they  had  belonged  to  the  cavalry,  and  were  now  on  their  way  home, 
having  been  detained  on  account  of  sickness.  Mr.  J.  B.  Green  told 
him  "  he  lied;  that  he  knew  who  he  was,  what  his  business  was,  and 
that  he  could  not  enter  his  house  except  over  his  dead  body." 

Some  of  the  men  had  by  this  time  come  up  from  the  rear  and 
were  trying  to  force  an  entrance.  When  this  fact  was  made  known 
to  Mr.  W.  C.  Green  by  one  of  the  negroes,  he  rushed  to  the  rear, 
knocked  out  a  pane  of  glass,  and  opened  fire  on  them,  wounding 
one  of  the  men.  This  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  seemed  to  frighten 
them  and  they  all  began  to  retire.  Mr.  J.  B.  Green  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Green  rushed  into  the  yard  and  opened  fire  on  them  as  they  re- 
treated, Wade  and  his  men  at  the  same  time  returning  the  fire. 
They  retreated  so  rapidly  that  two  of  the  men  left  their  horses.  It 
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was  found  out  afterwards  that  five  of  Wade's  men  had  remained  at 
the  store  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Linney,  below  Mr.  Green's  house,  and  had 
not  taken  part  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  raid. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  before  the  news  was  circulated.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Green  went  to  York  Collegiate  Institute  and  informed  several 
men,  and  by  10  o'clock  twenty-two  men,  almost  all  of  them  Con- 
federate soldiers,  had  gathered,  ready  to  pursue  the  robbers.  In 
this  party  were  several  officers  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  they 
were  dressed  in  their  uniforms.  Colonel  Wash.  Sharpe  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  squad  and  they  started  in  pursuit.  The  first 
news  from  Wade  was  when  they  reached  "  Law's  Gap."  Here  it 
was  found  that  Wade  had  camped  in  the  Brushy  mountains  part  of 
the  night  after  the  attack  on  Mr.  Green,  and  about  sunrise  the  next 
morning  had  made  a  raid  on  Mr.  Laws  and  forced  him  to  give  up 
his  money.  He  informed  the  party  that  two  of  Wade's  men  were 
wounded.  The  pursuers  followed  the  trail  and  found  that  five  miles 
from  Wilkesboro  Wade's  men  had  left  the  public  road  and  had 
taken  a  shorter  route  by  way  of  Hix's  Mill  and  Holman's  ford  to 
Fort  Hamby.  The  ford  was  reached  in  the  evening  of  May  i4th, 
and  after  crossing  the  river,  and  traveling  along  the  public  road  for 
about  half  a  mile,  the  pursuing  party  left  the  public  road  and  fol- 
lowed a  private  road  which  led  to  a  creek  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  Hamby  house  stood.  "  In  the  plan  of  attack,  part  of  the 
company,  under  Colonel  G.  W.  Flowers,  was  to  approach  from  the 
north,  while  the  other  part,  under  Captain  Ellis,  was  to  approach 
from  the  south,  and  then  surround  the  house.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  all  seemed  to  forget  the  danger.  Colonel  Flowers' 
men  had  gotten  within  seventy-five  yards,  and  Captain  Ellis'  men 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  house  when  its  defenders  poured  a  volley 
of  minie-balls  through  the  port-holes."  (Hon.  R.  Z.  Linney.} 
James  K.  Linney,  and  James  Brown  were  killed.  Linney  had 
charged  bravely  across  the  field,  and  was  killed  on  the  east  side  of 
the  house;  Brown  was  charging  up  the  hill  on  the  west  side  when 
he  was  wounded.  Some  of  the  men  were  compelled  to  jump  from 
their  horses  and  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  in  order  to  escape 
being  shot  down.  Their  horses  became  frightened,  and  breaking 
loose  from  them,  ran  to  where  Wade's  men  had  their  horses.  Two 
of  these  horses  were  the  ones  captured  from  Wade  at  Mr.  Green's. 
These  men  did  not  recover  their  horses  at  this  time. 

Under  the  severe  fire  the  men  were  compelled  to  retreat.     The 
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force  was  now  divided,  part  having  fallen  hack  across  the  creek,  and 
part  having  reached  the  pines  cast  oi"  the  building.  There  was  no 
chance  to  re-unite,  and  after  waiting  until  dark,  the  men  withdrew, 
some  reaching  Moravian  Falls  that  night.  These  met  the  others  at 
"Squire"  Hubbard's  the  next  morning.  In  retreating  under  the 
re  tire  from  the  fort,  the  men  were  compelled  to  leave  the  bodies 
of  Linney  and  Brown.  Wade's  men  afterwards  buried  them  near 
the  fort. 

These  men  returned  to  Alexander  county  and  raised  a  large  com- 
pany, a  strong  force  having  been  brought  from  Iredell  county  under 
the  command  of  Wallace  Sh;irpe.  On  Wednesday  the  force  started 
towards  Fort  Hamby.  After  crossing  Cove's  Gap  a  courier  was 
sent  back  to  Iredell  county  to  request  Captain  Cowan  to  raise  a  com- 
pany and  come  to  their  assistance;  also  another  courier  was  sent  to 
Statesville  to  an  encampment  of  Federal  soldiers  to  inform  them  of 
the  condition  of  things  and  to  ask  their  assistance.  Before  reaching 
Moravian  Falls  they  received  a  message  from  Wade,  saying:  "  Come 
on,  I  am  looking  for  you;  I  can  whip  a  thousand  of  you."  It  was 
dark  when  Holman's  Ford  was  reached.  Some  one  in  the  woods 
before  the  company  ordered  them  to  halt.  The  men  thought  that 
the  order  was  from  some  of  Wade's  band  and  were  about  to  fire  upon 
them,  when  it  was  found  out  that  this  was  a  company  from  Caldwell 
county,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Isaac  Oxford,  on  the  same 
mission.  They  had  encamped  near  the  ford  and  had  thrown  out 
their  sentinels.  The  two  companies  camped  together  that  night, 
and  next  morning  marched  up  the  river  and  crossed  at  a  small  ford. 
They  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Talbert,  who  lived  on  the  public 
road,  and  there  they  found  a  woman  dying.  She  had  been  shot  the 
day  before  by  the  men  from  the  fort,  while  she  and  her  husband  were 
coming  to  the  ford  in  a  wagon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
the  fort  —  nearly  a  mile  distant. 

Mr.  Talbert  begged  the  men  to  return,  telling  them  that  Wade 
was  expecting  them,  and  had  sent  for  re-inforcements.  He  told 
them  that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  them,  and  to  make  an 
attempt  and  fail  would  make  it  worse  for  the  people. 

Captain  R.  M.  Sharpe,  of  Alexander  county,  assumed  command 
of  both  companies,  numbering  several  hundred  men.  W.  R. 
Gwaltney  was  sent  with  a  small  body  of  men  to  reach  a  high  hill, 
overlooking  a  creek  (Lenoir's  Fork),  and  to  remain  there,  while  all 
the  others  marched  around  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  fort. 
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Gwaltney's  men  were  to  be  notified,  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  when 
the  main  body  had  reached  their  position.  One  or  two  men  were 
seen  to  escape  from  the  fort  before  it  could  be  surrounded.  They 
were  fired  at,  but  escaped.  The  supposition  was  that  they  had  gone 
to  get  re-  inforcements  from  the  other  band.  The  companies  had  left 
their  encampment  before  day,  and  by  daybreak  the  fort  was  sur- 
rounded, the  men  being  placed  about  twenty  steps  apart.  The  sol- 
diers kept  up  the  fire  on  the  fort  during  the  day  and  night.  Wade's 
men  returned  the  fire,  shooting  with  great  accuracy.  The  soldiers 
were  compelled  to  keep  behind  logs  and  trees,  or  out  of  range  of 
the  guns.  It  seemed  impossible  to  take  the  fort.  "Some  of  the 
bravest  men  were  in  favor  of  giving  it  up,  while  others  said  death 
was  preferable  to  being  run  over  by  such  devils."  (Rev.  W.  R. 
Gwaltney. ) 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  night  of  the  iQth,  when 
the  lines  were  moved  nearer  up,  and  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Wallace  Sharpe  and  W.  A.  Daniel  crept  up  behind  the  kitchen 
and  set  it  on  fire.  The  flames  soon  reached  the  roof  of  the  fortress, 
and  the  sight  of  the  fire  seemed  to  completely  unnerve  Wade's  men. 
"  What  terms  will  you  give  us  ?  "  cried  out  Wade.  "We  will  shoot 
you,"  replied  Sharpe,  from  behind  the  burning  kitchen. 

It  was  now  about  daybreak,  and  some  of  the  men  surrounding 
the  fort  began  to  rush  up.  Wade  made  a  rush  towards  the  river, 
through  a  body  of  Caldwell  men,  who  opened  fire  on  him,  but  as  it 
was  yet  a  little  dark,  he  escaped.  Four  men  were  captured,  Beck, 
Church,  Loockwad,  and  one  whose  name  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  flames  which  had  caught  the  fort  were  extinguished,  and  in  the 
house  was  found  property  of  almost  every  description.  Five  ladies' 
dresses  and  bonnets  had  been  taken  for  the  dissolute  women  who 
had  occupied  the  house.  About  twenty  horses  were  found  stabled 
near  the  fort.  Some  of  the  property  was  restored  to  the  owners. 
The  men  who  were  captured  plead  for  a  trial  according  to  the  course 
and  practice  of  the  courts.  They  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
disposed  of  as  summarily  as  they  had  disposed  of  Clark,  Henley, 
Brown,  and  Linney.  Stakes  were  put  up,  and  on  the  way  to  the 
place  of  execution  they  were  given  time  to  pray.  They  knelt  down 
to  pray,  but  the  prayer  was,  "  O,  men,  spare  us."  Wallace  Sharpe 
replied  :  "  Men,  pray  to  God;  don't  pray  to  us.  He  alone  can  save 
you."  Captain  Sharpe  requested  W.  R.  Gwaltney  to  pray,  but  he 
replied  that  he  never  felt  as  little  like  praying  in  his  life.  Captain 
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Kiac  Oxford  said,  "  If  you  will  hold  my  gun,  I  will  pray;  "  but  in- 
stead of  praying  for  the  men,  he  thanked  God  that  they  were  to  be 
brought  to  justice,  and  that  none  of  the  party  had  been  killed.  After 
this  Rev.  W.  R.  Gwaltney  offered  an  earnest  prayer  for  them,  and 
then  they  were  shot,  "as  nearly  in  strict  conformity  to  military  usage 
.!•>  these  old  Confederate  soldiers,  under  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion, could  conform  to." 

After  the  prisoners  were  shot,  the  fort  was  set  on  fire.  When  the 
flames  reached  the  cellar,  the  firing  of  guns  was  like  a  hot  skirmish. 
Wade's  men  had  stored  away  a  great  many  loaded  guns  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition. 

Wade  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  several  days  after.  He  claimed  to 
have  been  a  major  in  Stonemen's  command  and  a  native  of  Michi- 
gan. He  said  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Yadkin  river  from  the  fort 
and  had  hid  under  the  banks  until  night;  that  in  searching  for  him 
the  soldiers  had  frequently  come  within  six  feet  of  him. 

On  the  way  back  to  Alexander  county  Captain  Cowan,  from  Ire- 
dell,  was  met  with  a  small  body  of  men  on  their  way  to  Fort  Hamby. 
Also  a  company  of  Federal  troops,  then  stationed  in  Statesville, 
were  met  on  their  way  to  the  fort.  They  were  told  what  had  been 
done.  "  The  captain  ordered  three  cheers,  which  the  men  gave  with 
a  good  will."  (Dr.  W.  C.  Green.) 

The  bodies  of  Linney  and  Brown  were  brought  back  home  for 
final  burial. 

Though  all  the  desperadoes  were  not  brought  to  justice,  this  com- 
pletely broke  up  their  depredations. 

ROBERT  L.  FLOWERS. 

NOTE. — The  information  for  this  article  was  obtained  from  Hon. 
R.  Z.  Linney,  Colonel  George  W.  Flowers,  Rev.  W.  R.  Gwaltney, 
and  Dr.  W.  C.  Green,  all  of  whom  took  an  active  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fort. 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va  )  Dispatch,  Sunday,  November  24,  1895  ] 

CRUISE  OF  THE  CLARENCE,  TACONY— ARCHER. 


Read's  Daring  Exploits. 


HOW  HE  CARRIED  TERROR  TO  THE   NORTHERN   PORTS. 


Left  a  Blazing  Path— Desperate  Federal  Pursuit  of  the  Little  Rover- 
Capture  of  the  Caleb  Cushing— Evacuation  of  Richmond  by  the 
Confederates— The  Origin  of  the  Fires— Interesting  Letters 
Bearing  Upon  the  Subject— Running  the  Blockade- 
Chat  with  a  Southern  Naval   Officer- 
Some  Exciting  Incidents. 


On  the  6th  day  of  May,  1863,  the  American  brig  Clarence,  bound 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Baltimore,  with  a  cargo  of  coffee,  was  captured 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  the  Confederate  States  steamer  Florida, 
Captain  John  N.  Maffitt,  Confederate  States  navy,  commanding. 
Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Read,  Confederate  States  navy,  an  officer  of 
the  Florida,  a  young  Mississippian,  of  scarce  twenty-three  years, 
filled  with  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  im- 
mediately proposed  to  take  the  Clarence,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men, 
and  proceed  to  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  and  there  cut  out  a  gun- 
boat or  steamer,  with  which  it  was  his  intention  to  go  on  a  raid  against 
the  Federal  commerce.  Captain  Maffitt  granted  his  request,  gave 
him  a  howitzer,  with  ammunition  and  equipments,  and  the  necessary 
small  arms  for  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  and  bade  him  God-speed. 
Read  was  accompanied  by  Second- Assistant-Engineer  E.  H.  Brown, 
so  that,  altogether,  he  had  twenty-one  men,  besides  himself. 

He  immediately  shaped  his  course  for  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  drilling  his  crew,  and  preparing  them  for  the  arduous  service 
which  was  expected  of  them.  He  also  kept  the  men  busy  making 
wooden  guns,  as  he  sailed  northward,  to  supply  in  appearance  what 
he  lacked  in  reality. 

Off  the  Windward  Islands  he  chased  several  weeks,  but  failed  to 
overhaul  them,  on  account  of  the  inferior  sailing  qualities  of  the 
Clarence.  On  the  6th  of  June,  in  latitude  33  degrees,  39  minutes, 
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north;  longitude  71  degrees,  29  minutes,  west,  he  captured  and 
burned  the  bark  Whistling  Wind,  of  Philadelphia,  bound  to  New 
Orleans,  with  coal  for  Rear- Admiral  Farragut's  squadron.  This 
vessel  had  been  insured  by  the  United  States  Government  for  $14,800. 
On  the  7th  of  June  he  captured  the  schooner  Alfred  H.  Partridge, 
of  New  York,  bound  to  Matamoras,  Mexico.  As  this  vessel  was 
loaded  with  arms  and  clothing  for  citizens  of  Texas,  the  captain's 
bond  for  $5,000  was  taken  as  a  guarantee  for  the  delivery  of  the 
cargo  to  loyal  citizens  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  proceed  on  her  journey.  On  the  gth  of  June  the  brig  Mary  Al- 
vina,  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  loaded  with  commissary  stores, 
was  captured  and  burned. 

From  the  prisoners  and  papers  of  the  Whistling  Wind  and  Mary 
Alvina,  Read  gained  information  which  convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  original  intention,  as  no  ves- 
sels were  allowed  to  go  into  Hampton  Roads  unless  they  had  sup- 
plies for  the  United  States  Government,  and  even  then  they  were 
closely  watched.  The  vessels  lying  at  the  wharf  above  Fortress 
Monroe  were  guarded  by  a  gunboat  and  sentries  on  the  wharf,  whilst 
just  outside  of  the  fort  there  were  two  armed  boarding  steamers, 
which  inspected  everything  entering  the  bay,  from  a  dug-out  to  a 
frigate.  He  then  determined  to  cruise  along  the  coast  and  try  to 
intercept  a  transport  for  Fortress  Monroe,  and  with  her  to  carry  out 
his  original  design. 

SUBSTITUTED   THE   BARK. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i2th  of  June,  in  latitude  37  degrees,  north; 
longtitude  75  degrees,  30  minutes,  west,  almost  in  sight  of  the  capes 
of  the  Chesapeake,  the  bark  Tacony,  in  ballast  from  Port  Royal,  S. 
C,  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  schooner  M.  A.  Shindler,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  captured.  The  latter  was  burned;  but  Read,  who  was 
as  full  of  expedients  and  resources  as  Paul  Jones  himself,  with  the 
quick  eye  of  a  seaman,  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  Tacony  was  a  bet- 
ter sailer  than  the  Clarence;  so  he  determined  to  burn  the  latter  and 
take  the  bark  for  his  purposes.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to 
transfer  his  gun  and  his  small  arms  to  the  Tacony,  as  time  was  short, 
and  he  was  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  sea  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  such  an  operation  on 
the  rolling  deep  in  a  seaway.  While  the  howitzer  was  being  trans- 
ferred, a  schooner  was  discovered  coming  down  before  the  wind. 
A-  slu-  was  passing  near  the  Clarence,  a  wooden  gun  was  pointed  at 
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her,  and  she  was  commanded  to  heave  to,  which,  through  fright, 
she  did  immediately.  She  proved  to  be  the  schooner  Kate  Stewart, 
of  Philadelphia.  As  Read  was  then  short  of  provisions,  and  had 
over  fifty  prisoners  on  board,  he  determined  to  bond  the  Kate  Stew- 
art and  make  a  cartel  of  her.  He  bonded  her  for  the  "sum  of 
$7,000,  payable  to  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  thirty 
days  after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Confede- 
rate States  and  the  United  States."  He  then  burned  the  Clarence 
and  M.  A.  Shindler,  and  gave  chase  to  a  brig,  which  proved  to  be 
the  Arabella,  of  New  York.  This  vessel  having  a  neutral  cargo  on 
board,  he  bonded  her  for  $30,000. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Federal  Government  had  no  knowledge  that 
Read  was  off  the  coast  destroying  the  commerce  of  its  citizens;  but, 
on  the  i3th  of  June,  Captain  Munday,  of  the  bark  Tacony,  having 
been  landed  from  the  cartel  Kate  Stewart,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
sey, took  the  train  to  Philadelphia,  and  arriving  there  at  3  P.  M., 
reported  that  there  was  a  pirate  off  the  coast,  and  all  the  scenes 
which  he  had  witnessed  the  day  before.  The  news  was  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  and  immediately 
the  telegraph-wires  waxed  warm  with  orders  to  Admiral  Lee,  com- 
manding the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and  to  the  com- 
mandants of  the  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  navy-yards,  to 
send  out  vessels  in  pursuit  of  the  "  pirate."  It  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plain here  that  this  was  the  generic  name  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  citizens  for  all  Confederate  cruisers.  It  was  a 
misnomer,  for  a  pirate  is  hostis  humani  generis,  while  the  Confede- 
rates only  made  war  on  the  United  States  Government  and  its  citi- 
zens. However,  it  matters  little  what  you  call  your  enemies  in 
war-time,  so  that  you  do  not  treat  them  when  they  fall  into  your 
hands  according  to  the  hard  names  you  call  them. 

GIVING   CHASE. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  power  and  splendid  resources  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  this  time  and  the  magnificent  discipline 
of  the  Navy  Department  than  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  they 
were  blockading  with  an  iron  cordon  a  coast  of  three  thousand  miles, 
and  occupying  the  inland  rivers  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  miles, 
and  had  twenty-five  cruisers  in  search  of  the  Confederate  steamers 
Alabama  and  Florida,  in  less  than  three  days  from  the  reception  of 
the  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  Clarence-Tacony  on  the  coast 
there  were  thirty-two  armed  vessels  out  on  the  high  seas  in  search  of 
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her.  Four  left  Hampton  Roads  on  the  night  of  June  i^th;  five  left 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  i4th,  and  the  remaining  twenty  - 
three  got  <>ut  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  I5th  and  i6th;  and  in  the  next  ten  days  (till  June  26th) 
their  were  fifteen  more  vessels  sent  out  after  her  in  obedience  to  the 
urgent  appeals,  petitions,  and  clamors  of  the  owners,  underwriters, 
and  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  various  seaboard  cities  along  the 
northern  coast,  whose  commerce  was  being  destroyed. 

ALMOST  A  PANIC. 

To  understand  fully  the  almost-panic  effect  in  these  cities,  it  might 
be  well  to  say  that  they  had  been  comparatively  free  from  such  a 
visitation  so  close  at  home  for  about  two  years;  not  since  the  priva- 
teer Jefferson  Davis  was  off  the  coast.  But  lately  rumors  had  been 
threatening  an  attack  on  the  New  England  coast  by  the  Alabama 
and  Florida.  Moreover,  this  period  was  the  climax  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. It  was  straining  every  nerve  in  one  grand  effort.  Stonewall 
Jackson  had  made  his  last,  but  splendid,  march  around  Hooker's 
right  flank  at  Chancellorsville,  doubling  him  up,  and  leaving  him 
hors  de  combat,  and  General  Lee,  with  his  victorious  legions,  was 
marching  triumphantly  into  Pennsylvania.  The  ironclad  Atlanta 
had  been  sent  out  from  Savannah,  Ga.  ,  with  a  view  to  raising  the 
blockade  and  making  a  raid  on  the  Northern  cities,  and  demonstra- 
tions were  being  made  in  various  directions  to  tighten  the  tension 
and  prevent  reinforcements  from  being  drawn  off  to  oppose  Lee's 
advance. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  affairs  looked  dark  and  gloomy,  and  that 
the  pulse  of  the  Northern  cities  beat  uneasily. 

Meantime,  the  Tacony  played  havoc  along  the  coast.  On  the 
I5th  of  June,  in  latitude  37  degrees,  40  minutes,  north,  longitude 
70  degrees,  51  minutes,  west,  she  captured  and  burned  the  brig 
Umpire,  from  Cardenas  to  Boston,  loaded  with  sugar  and  molasses. 
On  the  2oth,  in  latitude  40  degrees,  50  minutes,  west,  and  longitude 
69  degrees,  20  minutes,  west,  she  captured  the  fine  packet-ship  Isaac 
Webb,  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  with  750  passengers,  and  the 
fishing-schooner  Micawber.  The  latter  was  burned,  but  Read  being 
unable  to  dispose  of  the  large  number  of  passengers  of  the  Webb, 
she  was  bonded  for  $40,000,  and  sent  in  as  a  cartel  to  New  York. 
On  the  2ist,  in  latitude  41  degrees,  north,  longitude  69  degrees,  10 
minutes,  west,  the  Tacony  captured  and  burned  the  clipper  ship 
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Byzantium,  loaded  with  coal,  and  the  bark  Goodspeed,  in  ballast. 
On  the  22d,  the  fishing-schooners  Marengo,  Florence,  Elizabeth 
Ann,  Rufus  Choate,  and  Ripple  were  captured,  and  all  burned  ex- 
cept the  Florence,  which,  being  an  old  vessel,  was  bonded  and  sent 
in  as  a  cartel  with  seventy-five  prisoners. 

ANOTHER  WAIL. 

On  the  same  day  (June  22d)  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Isaac 
Webb  reached  New  York,  and  another  wail  went  up  along  the  line 
for  protection.  Senator  Morgan,  of  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
at  the  instance  of  the  New  York  Harbor  and  Frontier- Defence  Com- 
mission, wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  requesting  that  "iron- 
clads might  be  spared  for  defending  the  harbor  of  New  York." 
"Our  people,"  he  said,  "are  uneasy  at  the  boldness  of  the  pirates, 
and  they  will  not  rest  much  longer  without  efforts  for  more  adequate 
protection  for  this  harbor.  On  the  22d  instant  I  wrote  you  in  rela- 
tion to  the  frigate  Roanoke,  and  hope  to  hear  that  she  can  now  be 
spared  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  New  York."  The  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  the  same  subject,  said:  "  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  that  the  war  premium  alone  on  American  vessels  carrying 
valuable  cargoes  exceeds  the  whole  freight  in  neutral  bottoms." 
Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote:  "  I  am  receiving  repre- 
sentations daily,  both  oral  and  written,  from  towns  and  cities  along 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  setting  forth  their  defenceless  condition." 
The  wealthy  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Boston  offered  to  send  out  pri- 
vate vessels  at  their  own  expense  in  search  of  the  ' '  pirate, ' '  if  they 
could  obtain  guns  from  the  navy-yard.  Mayor  Cranston,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  telegraphed  on  June  25th:  "A  rebel  pirate,  supposed  to 
be  the  Tacony,  destroyed  several  fishing  vessels  outside  our  harbor 
yesterday.  Will  you  not  give  us  an  armed  steamer  ?  Our  harbor 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  coast."  To  all  these  and  other 
pressing  calls  for  help  the  Navy  Department  responded  with  a  will- 
ing hand;  offering  to  the  merchants  arms  and  officers  for  any  vessel 
which  they  might  wish  to  send  out,  and  ordering  the  commandants 
of  the  yards  to  ' '  charter  more  steamers  and  send  them  after  the 
Tacony,"  unt;il  by  the  26th  of  June  there  were  forty -seven  armed 
vessels  scouring  the  seas  in  every  direction  for  this  bold  little  rover. 
Even  the  practice-ships  from  the  Naval  Academy,  with  the  midship- 
men aboard,  were  sent  out.  Many  of  these  vessels  crossed  and  re- 
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sed  her  track,  and  some  are  said  to  have  passed  close  to  her  in 
the  night,  while  others  were  M-vn.il  times  only  separated  from  her 
by  a  fog,  but  none  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  her. 

STILL  PURSUED  HER  CAREER. 

Still  the  Tacony  pursued  her  career  unharmed.  With  almost  every 
new  capture  Read  learned  through  the  newspapers  on  board  of  the 
great  number  of  vessels  that  were  after  him,  but  this  did  not  seem  to 
annoy  him,  for  he  appears  to  have  fairly  revelled  in  his  career  of  de- 
struction. On  the  23d  of  June  he  destroyed  two  fishing  schooners. 
On  the  24th  the  ship  Shatemuc,  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  with  a 
large  number  of  emigrants,  was  captured  and  bonded  for  $150,000. 
The  same  night  the  schooner  Archer  was  captured.  As  by  this  time 
he  knew  that  the  enemy  had  a  full  description  of  the  Tacony,  Read 
now  thought  it  was  about  time  to  change  the  rig  and  appearance  of 
his  vessel,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion  and  detection,  so  he  destroyed 
the  bark  Tacony  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  with  the  schooner  Archer 
proceeded  along  up  the  coast,  with  the  view  of  burning  the  shipping 
in  some  exposed  harbor,  or  of  cutting  out  a  steamer.  The  morning 
of  the  26th  of  June  found  him  off  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  picked 
up  two  fishermen,  who,  taking  them  for  a  pleasure  party,  willingly 
consented  to  pilot  them  into  Portland.  From  the  fishermen  he 
learned  that  the  revenue-cutter  Caleb  Gushing  was  in  the  harbor, 
and  the  passenger  steamer  to  New  York,  a  staunch,  swift  propeller, 
would  remain  in  Portland  during  the  night.  He  at  once  determined 
to  seize  the  cutter  and  steamer  that  night,  and  at  sunset  entered  the 
harbor  and  anchored  in  full  view  of  the  shipping,  in  the  innocent 
guise  of  a  fisherman.  Little  did  the  fair  city  of  Portland  dream  of 
the  excitement  and  commotion  in  store  for  it  the  next  day.  He  ex- 
plained to  his  men  what  he  expected  to  do  after  dark,  but  his 
engineer  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  start  the  engines 
of  the  steamer  proposed  to  be  captured,  without  the  assistance  of 
another  engineer,  and  as  the  nights  were  very  short,  it  was  evident 
that  if  they  failed  to  get  the  steamer  under  way,  after  waiting  to  get 
up  steam,  they  could  not  get  clear  of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  without  being  discovered.  Under  these  circumstances  he  de- 
cided to  capture  the  revenue-cutter,  and  after  getting  from  under 
the  forts  to  return  and  burn  the  shipping. 

At  1:30  A.  M.,  June  27th,  having  dispatched  the  schooner  Archer 
to  sea,  with  three  men  on  board,  he  (Read)  boarded  the  cutter 
Caleb  Cushing,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dudley  Davenport,  of 
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the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  Service,  with  two  boats  contain- 
ing nineteen  men,  who,  instantly  presenting  revolvers  to  the  heads 
of  the  watch  on  deck,  captured  her  without  noise  or  resistance.  The 
cable  could  not  be  slipped,  so  it  was  2  o'clock  before  he  could  get 
under  way.  By  this  time  the  wind  was  very  light,  and  the  tide  was 
running  in.  In  this  emergency,  having  put  the  cutter's  officers  and 
crew  in  irons;  he  put  two  boats  out  ahead  with  his  own  men  to  tow 
her,  and  succeeded  in  getting  just  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns 
of  the  fort  as  day  dawned.  Of  course,  it  was  now  too  late  to  return 
and  burn  the  shipping,  so  he  decided  to  put  to  sea,  and  abide  his 
time. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    PURSUIT. 

By  8  o'clock  A.  M.  the  news  was  spread  abroad  in  the  city  of 
Portland  that  the  cutter  had  been  captured.  The  collector  of  the 
port,  Jedediah  Jewett,  immediately  made  preparations  for  pursuit. 
He  sent  messengers  to  Major  Andrews,  Seventeenth  United  States 
Regulars,  commanding  Fort  Preble,  for  guns  and  men,  and  to  Colo- 
nel Mason,  commanding  the  Seventh  Maine  Volunteers,  at  Camp 
Lincoln,  for  men  to  be  ready  to  embark  in  steamers  at  once.  With 
great  promptness  he  chartered  the  fine,  large  steamers  Forest  City 
and  Chesapeake,  and  a  small  steam  tug.  The  Chesapeake  took  on 
board  fifty  bales  of  cotton  as  barricades,  two  brass  six-pounder  guns, 
the  greater  portion  of  Seventh  Regiment,  Maine  Volunteers,  and 
fifty  citizens  volunteers,  who  had  armed  themselves  and  repaired  on 
board.  The  Forest  City  took  on  board,  besides  her  regular  crew, 
Lieutenants  Merryman  and  Richardson,  of  the  United  States  Reve- 
nue Service,  and  fourteen  seamen  belonging  to  the  Caleb  Cushing, 
who  happened  to  be  ashore  that  night,  three  officers,  and  thirty- 
eight  men,  with  one  six-pounder  and  one  twelve-pounder  howitzer, 
and  forty  armed  volunteer  citizens.  This  formidable  array  was  ready 
and  under  way  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  one  hour.  They  stood 
out  to  sea  in  pursuit,  the  Forest  City  and  tug  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance. About  fifteen  miles  off  the  coast  they  discovered  the  cutter 
and  immediately  stood  for  her. 

The  Caleb  Cushing  had  one  thirty-two-pounder  and  one  twelve- 
pounder  howitzer  on  board,  and  when  Read  saw  the  three  steamers 
bearing  down  on  him  he  knew  what  was  up,  and  clearing  his  little 
vessel  for  action,  prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  When 
the  leading  steamer,  the  Forest  City,  arrived  within  about  two  miles 
of  him,  he  dropped  a  well-directed  thirty-two-pounder  shot  within  a 
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few  feet  (.1  her.  Approaching  still  nearer,  another  shot  dropped 
still  closer  to  her,  which  somewhat  dampened  the  ardor  of  her  cap- 
tain and  tin  citi/en  volunteers,  who  had  come  out  as  if  for  a  frolic, 
and  considering  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  the  captain  put 
his  vessel  about,  and  hauled  oft  out  <>t  range,  to  wait  for  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  officers  and 
soldiers  were  anxious  to  continue  on  and  run  the  cutter  down,  but 
the  accumulated  advice  and  disjointed  comments  of  the  bewildered 
citizens  and  the  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  vessel  were  too  much  for 
her  captain,  and  he  put  her  about.  When  he  met  the  Cheapeake 
they  held  a  council  of  war,  and  again  started  for  the  Gushing,  with 
the  intention  of  running  her  down.  Coming  within  range,  Read 
aijain  opened  fire  on  them,  and  fired  three  shots,  but  unfortunately 
for  him  at  this  time,  his  ammunition  (all  he  could  find)  gave  out,  and 
his  prisoners  would  not  tell  him  where  the  ammunition  was  stowed. 
There  were  500  pounds  of  powder  and  ninety  solid  shot  for  the  thirty- 
two-pounder  gun  on  board.  Had  he  found  this,  there  would  have  been 
some  warm  work  before  the  day  was  over.  That  he  did  not  make 
this  his  first  search  when  coming  on  board  was  very  singular,  and 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  ground,  except  that  he  had  been 
under  such  a  severe  nervous  strain  for  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was 
almost  entirely  exhausted. 

HE    FIRED    HER. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  further  chance  for  him  in  so  unequal  a 
contest  now,  he  nevertheless  determined  not  to  let  the  cutter  be  re- 
captured, and  deliberately  set  to  work  to  destroy  her,  first  putting 
his  prisoners  in  a  boat  and  throwing  them  the  keys  to  their  irons,  so 
that  they  could  release  themselves.  The  few  well-directed  shots  had 
made  the  steamers  cautious  about  approaching  him  very  rapidly,  so 
he  had  ample  time  to  set  the  cutter  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  then 
took  to  his  boats.  The  coolness  and  deliberation  of  this  act  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  in  a  naval  officer.  As  soon  as  they  had 
left  the  cutter  the  flames  burst  from  her  in  many  places,  and  the 
steamers  were  afraid  to  approach  her,  fearing  the  explosion  of  her 
magazine.  They,  however,  bore  down  on  Read  in  his  boats,  and, 
as  further  resistance  on  his  part  was  now  useless,  he  surrendered 
himself  and  party  as  prisoners  of  war.  After  picking  up  Lieuten- 
ant Davenport  and  his  crew,  they  then  stood  out  to  sea  a  little  far- 
ther and  captured  the  schooner  Archer,  which  only  had  three  men 
on  her.  The  cutter  blew  up  about  12  o'clock.  Thus  ended  the 
cruise  of  the  Clarence-Tacony-Archer.  Read  and  his  gallant  little 
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band  were  taken  back  to  Portland,  where  the  excitement  was  terrific, 
and  put  in  prison.  Major  Andrews,  in  making  his  report  of  their 
affair,  said:  "  You  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  excitement  now 
existing  among  the  citizens  of  Portland  and  vicinity.  Rumor  fol- 
lows rumor  in  rapid  succession,  and  just  before  daylight  this  morn- 
ing (June  agth)  some  one  from  the  vicinity  of  the  post  went  to  the 
city  with  a  fresh  rumor,  which  set  the  whole  city  in  a  ferment.  The 
bells  were  rung,  and  men,  women,  and  children  soon  filled  the 
streets,  and  were  rushing  hither  and  thither  in  aimless  fright.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  prisoners  be  sent  from  here  as 
quietly  and  expeditiously  as  possible,  as  I  do  not  think  it  safe  for 
them  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  citizens." 

Lieutenant  Read,  in  a  letter  written  from  Fort  Warren  to  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says:  "As  all  our  clothing  was  dis- 
tributed as  relics  to  the  people  of  Portland,  I  beg  that  you  will,  if 
possible,  remit  to  Assistant- Pay  master  Nixon  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  my  men  a  change  of  clothing." 

Such  is  war,  and  men  who  enter  into  it  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Read  and  his  crew  were  kept  in  prison  for  a  little  over  a 
year,  when  they  were  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  little  episode  of  the  war  on  the 
sea  are  many  and  valuable,  not  only  to  the  naval  officer,  but  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  especially  to  those  members  of  Congress  who 
oppose  an  increase  in  the  navy  and  never  stop  to  think  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation  is  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  that  commerce  is  the  clipping  of  the  arteries  of  its  wealth.  That 
one  small  vessel,  with  twenty-two  men  and  one  gun,  and  a  sailing- 
vessel  at  that,  should  have  created  such  havoc  and  consternation  in 
the  days  of  steam,  whilst  forty-seven  vessels  (mostly  steamers)  were 
scouring  the  seas  in  search  of  her,  is  enough  to  make  old  Virgil  rise 
up  from  his  ashes  and  exclaim,  "Mirabile  didu!"  But  what  could 
a  modern  fast  cruiser  of  twenty-five  knots,  commanded  by  a  resolute 
officer,  and  accompanied  by  a  fast  supply-vessel,  do  on  our  defence- 
less coast  ?  And  how  are  we  prepared  for  such  an  emergency  in 
case  of  war  with  a  maritime  nation  ?  These  subjects  I  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  have  the  fighting  to  do,  and  those  who 
have  to  provide  the  fighting-machines.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that 
the  country  which  has  such  officers  as  the  commander  of  the  Clar- 
ence-Tacony- Archer  to  depend  on  will  not  lean  upon  broken  reeds. 

ROBERT  H.  WOODS, 
Chief  Clerk,  Office  Naval  War  Records,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Ditfiatck,  December  15,  1895.] 

THE   PLAN  TO  RESCUE  THE  JOHNSON'S  ISLAND 

PRISONERS. 


CAPTAIN    ROBERT    D.    MINOR'S    REPORT. 


Why  the  Daring  Expedition  Failed. 


The  following  letter  from  Captain  R.  D.  Minor,  Confederate  States 
navy,  to  Admiral  Buchanan,  giving  the  experience  of  the  expedition 
for  the  rescue  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island,  is 
taken  from  advance  sheets  of  "Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  so  called  : 

NAVAL-ORDNANCE  WORKS, 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  February  2,  1864. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Enclosed  I  send  you  the  express  company's  re- 
ceipt for  a  package  of  cloth,  forwarded  several  days  since  to  your 
address,  at  Mobile.  Before  leaving  the  Confederacy  in  October  last 
I  wrote  to  say  good-by,  and  with  the  hope  that  before  my  return  you 
would  have  heard  of  our  success  abroad,  but  the  fortunes  of  war  were 
against  us,  and  all  the  consolation  we  have  is  the  consciousness  that 
we  did  our  best,  and  that  our  efforts  have  been  appreciated.  You 
will  pardon  the  prosy  story  I  am  about  to  tell  you  of  our  expedition, 
but,  as  it  were  one  designed  to  do  much  good  to  our  poor  fellows  at 
the  North,  and  through  their  release  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
country,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  you  to  know 
something  of  its  details. 

Early  in  February  of  last  year  Lieutenant  William  H.  Murdaugh, 
of  the  navy,  conceived  the  plan  of  a  raid  on  the  northern  lakes,  based 
on  the  capture  by  surprise  of  the  United  States  steamship  Michigan, 
the  only  man-of-war  on  those  waters,  and,  on  mentioning  his  views 
to  Lieutenant  Robert  R.  Carter  and  myself,  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
cordially  we  entered  into  them,  and  endeavored  by  every  means  in 
our  power  to  carry  them  into  execution;  but  it  was  only  after  re- 
peated efforts  that  the  Government  was  induced  to  take  any  active 
part  in  promoting  the  expedition,  though  Mr.  Mallory,  the  Secretary 
of  Navy,  was  in  favor  of  it  from  the  inception  of  the  plan;  but 
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money,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  delay, 
which,  however,  being  eventually  provided  to  the  amount  of  $25,000, 
we,  together  with  Lieutenant  Walter  R.  Butt,  one  of  our  ward-room 
mess  on  board  of  the  old  Merrimac,  were  at  last  ordered  to  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  proceed  on  the  duty  assigned  us,  when  sud- 
denly the  order  was  changed,  it  having  been  decided  in  Cabinet 
council  that  our  operations  on  the  lakes  might  embarrass  our  rela- 
tions with  England,  and  thus  prevent  the  completion  of  the  iron-clad 
and  other  vessels  building  for  us  in  the  private  ship-yards  of  that 
country.  So  the  plan  was  foiled  at  the  last  moment,  and,  as  we 
learned,  by  order  of  his  Excellency,  President  Davis,  who  was  ap- 
prehensive on  the  score  of  foreign  complications.  With  the  expedi- 
tion thus  broken  up,  Murdaugh,  disheartened,  sought  other  duty, 
and  he,  Carter,  and  Butt  were  ordered  abroad,  leaving  me  here  on 
my  regular  ordnance  duty,  as  only  representative  of  a  scheme  whose 
prospects  were  so  inviting  and  so  brilliant.  Late  in  the  spring,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  that  our  enemies  made  Johnson's  Island,  in  the  Bay  of 
Sandusky,  O.,  a  depot  for  our  officers,  their  prisoners,  and  after  the 
surrender  of  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  Vicksburg,  and  Port  Hudson, 
some  1,500  or  2,000  were  imprisoned  there,  whom  it  became  an  ob- 
ject to  release,  as  the  balance  was,  and  still  is,  strongly  against  us. 
With  this  view  I  found  myself  one  day,  in  August  last,  closeted  with 
Mr.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Mallory,  who  asked  me  to 
give  my  views  on  the  contents  of  a  letter,  a  part  of  which  Mr. 
Seddon  read  to  me,  containing  a  proposition  for  the  release  of  our 
poor  fellows. 

ASSENTED    AT   ONCE. 

As  a  cruise  on  the  lakes  in  the  Michigan,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  very  valuable  commerce,  has  been  my  study  for  months 
past,  I  assented  at  once  to  the  plan,  and  remarked  that  "  I  need  not 
inform  you,  gentlemen,  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  be 
engaged  upon  such  duty."  Well,  sir,  nearly  a  month  of  precious 
time  passed  away  without  my  hearing  another  word  on  the  subject, 
when  one  day  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Mallory,  who  told  me  to  organ- 
ize an  expedition,  select  the  officers,  make  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, and  then  concluded  by  offering  me  the  command  of  it,  which, 
however,  I  waived  in  favor  of  my  friend,  John  Wilkinson  (who  was 
in  a  manner  somewhat  committed  to  the  plan  by  the  letter  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  being  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Secretary 
of  War),  with  this  proviso,  however,  that  on  our  arrival  in  Canada, 
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in  the  event  of  adopting  two  lines  of  operations,  I  was  to  have  one 
of  them  as  my  command. 

A>  soon  as  it  was  drtinitdy  >ottled  that  the  expedition  was  to  go 
t.-r  the  I'rrsidtMit  said  it  was  lu-ttcr  t<>  fail  than  not  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, as  it  had  been  vaguely  talked  of  in  Montreal),  our  prepara- 
tions were  made.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, was  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  a 
cargo  of  cotton,  which  was  subsequently  sold  at  Halifax  for  $76,000 
i  i;old)  by  the  War  Department — in  all  some  $111,000  in  gold,  as  the 
siiu-ws  of  the  expedition.  The  officers  selected  John  Wilkinson, 
lieutenant  commanding;  myself,  Lieutenant  B.  P.  Loyall,  Lieuten- 
ant A.  G.  Hudgins,  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Gift,  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Gard- 
ner, Lieutenant  B.  P.  (F.  M.)  Roby,  Lieutenant  M.  P.  Goodwyn, 
Lieutenant  Otey  Bradford,  Acting- Master  W.  B.  Ball  (colonel  of 
Fifteenth  Virginia  Cavalry),  Acting-Master  William  Finney,  Acting- 
Master  (H.)  W.  Perrin,  Lieutenant  Patrick  McCarrick,  Acting-Mas- 
ter Henry  Wilkinson,  Chief-Engineer  (J.)  Charles  Schroeder,  First- 
Assistant-Engineer  H.  X.  Wright,  Second-Assistant-Engineer 
Tucker,  Assistant- Pay  master  (P.  M.)  DeLeon,  Assistant-Surgeon 
(William)  Sheppardson,  gunners  Gormley  and  Waters,  John  Tabb, 
a  man  named  Leggett,  who  subsequently  left  us  at  Halifax.  Of 
course  our  plan  was  kept  secret,  only  Wilkinson,  Loyall,  and  my- 
self knowing  its  objects,  and  we  did  not  attempt  to  contradict  the 
report  that  we  were  going  to  England,  where  many  of  the  officers 
and  our  friends  on  shore  supposed  we  were  bound. 

The  party  consisted  of  twenty-two,  all  told,  and  on  the  yth  of  Oc- 
tober we  left  Smithville,  N.  C.,  on  the  Cape  Fear  river,  in  the  block- 
ade steamer  R.  E.  Lee,  with  Wilkinson  in  command;  and,  after 
successfully  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  blockading  squadron  of 
river  vessels  (not,  however,  without  getting  a  shell  in  our  starboard 
bulwarks,  which  exploded  on  board,  set  the  cotton  on  fire,  wounded 
three  men,  and  broke  a  small  hoisting  engine  into  smithereens),  we 
arrived  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  our  arrival  was  at  once  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  country  as  being  en  route  for  England.  Divid- 
ing the  party,  we  left  Halifax  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  two  routes 
for  Canada — one  via  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  thence  up 
through  the  province  via  Frederick  and  Grand  Falls  to  Riviere  du 
Loup,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec  and  Montreal;  and  the  other 
via  Pictou,  through  the  Northumberland  Strait  to  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
:•/(!  Gaspe,  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  and  thence  by  railroad 
to  Montreal,  where  we  all  met  under  assumed  names  about  the  2ist 
of  October. 
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OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE. 

As  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  utmost  secrecy  should  be 
observed,  the  officers  were  directed  to  take  lodging  in  quiet  board- 
ing-houses, to  avoid  the  hotels,  not  to  recognize  each  other  on  the 
street,  and  not  to  be  absent  from  their  rooms  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Finding  Marshal  (  J.  P.?)  Kane  and  some  of  our  friends 
in  Montreal,  we  set  to  work  to  prepare  and  perfect  our  arrangements, 
the  first  object  of  the  plan  being  to  communicate  with  the  prisoners 
on  Johnson's  Island,  informing  them  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  release  them.  This  was  effected  through  a  lady  from  Baltimore, 
a  Mrs.  P.  C.  Martin,  then  residing  with  her  husband  and  family  in 
Montreal,  and  whose  husband  did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  us  in  every 
way.  She  brought  a  letter  from  Baltimore,  which  General  (J.  J.) 
Archer,  who  with  Major-General  (I.  R.)  Trimble,  was  a  prisoner  at 
Johnson's  Island,  had  sent  there  to  Beverly  Saunders,  Esq.,  telling 
us  to  communicate  with  him  through  the  personal  columns  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  which  Wilkinson  very  promptly  did,  telling  A. 
J.  L.  W.  that  his  solicitude  was  fully  appreciated,  and  that  a  few 
nights  after  the  4th  of  November  a  carriage  would  be  at  the  door, 
when  all  seeming  obstacles  would  be  removed,  and  to  be  ready. 
The  obstacles  alluded  to  were  the  United  States  steamship  Michigan 
and  the  prison  guard.  Our  original  plan  was  to  go  aboard  one  of 
the  lake  steamers  at  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  as  passengers,  and 
when  fairly  out  on  the  lake  to  play  the  old  St.  Nicholas  game,  and, 
by  rising  on  the  officers  and  crew,  take  possession  and  run  her  to 
Johnson's  Island,  trusting  to  the  prisoners  to  overpower  the  guard, 
while  we  would  be  ready  to  receive  them  on  board  for  transportation 
to  the  Canada  shore  ;  but,  finding  that  the  steamers  seldom  and  at 
irregular  interval  stopped  at  Windsor,  or  at  any  point  on  the  Canada 
side,  we  changed  the  plan  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Canadian  named 
McQuaig,  who  was  introduced  to  Kane  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  Tennessee, 
as  a  good  and  reliable  Southern  sympathizer,  engaged  in  running 
the  blockade,  and  occupying  a  high  commercial  position  in  Canada. 
He  entered  into  our  views  with  enthusiasm,  and  we  believe  that  up 
to  the  last  moment  he  was  heart  and  soul  with  us;  but  more  of  him 
directly.  A  reliable  man  was  sent  to  Sandusky  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  garrison,  position  of  the  guns,  etc.,  and  on  his  re- 
turn we  were  delighted  to  hear  that  the  United  States  steamship 
Michigan,  under  Jack  Carter,  was  lying  at  anchor  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  island,  with  her  guns  (having  six  reported  as 
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mounted  >  liraring  upon  tlu  prison;  that  there  were  but  four  hundred 
troops  on  the  island,  and  no  artillery  save  two  small  Howitzers,  one 
of  which  was  upon  a  ferry-boat  plying  between  the  island  and  the 
city. 

ARMS    ITRCHASED. 

Two  small  nine-pounders  were  quietly  purchased,  Colt  furnished 
us  with  ico  navy  revolvers,  with  an  ample  supply  of  pistol  ammuni- 
tion— of  course,  through  several  indirect  channels;  dumb-bells  were 
substituted  for  cannon-balls,  as  it  would  have  excited  suspicion  to 
have  asked  for  such  an  article  in  Montreal;  powder,  bullets,  slugs, 
butcher-knives,  in  lieu  of  cutlasses,  and  grapnels  were  obtained,  and 
all  preparations  made  to  arm  the  escaped  Confederate  officers  and 
soldiers  who,  to  the  number  of  180,  we  were  promised,  could  be  in- 
duced to  act  with  us  in  any  way  to  benefit  our  cause;  but  when  the 
time  came  for  them  to  come  forward,  only  thirty-two  volunteered, 
and,  with  our  party  thus  augmented  to  fifty-four,  we  determined  to 
make  the  attempt  on  the  Michigan  on  the  following  plan:  From 
Ogdensburg,  in  New  York,  there  is  a  line  of  screw  steamers  plying 
to  Chicago,  in  the  grain  and  provision  trade,  and  as  they  return 
nearly  empty  to  Chicago,  and  sometimes  carry  the  Adams  Express 
Company's  safe,  we  decided  to  take  deck-passage  on  board  one  ot 
them,  as  mechanics  and  laborers  bound  to  Chicago  to  work  on  the 
city  water-works  there,  and  with  this  view  one  of  our  clever  privates, 
named  Connelly,  was  sent  over  to  Ogdensburg,  who  paid  the  pas- 
sage-money for  twenty-five  of  us  in  advance,  to  be  taken  on  board 
at  some  point  on  the  Welland  canal,  and,  while  doing  so,  he  made 
an  agreement  to  take  as  many  more  laborers  as  he  could  obtain, 
their  passage  being  fixed  at  the  same  price,  to  which  the  New 
Yorker  consented,  and  gave  him  the  ticket  to  show  to  the 
captain  of  the  boat.  We  were  then  to  assemble  at  St.  Catha- 
rines, on  the  canal,  go  on  board  the  steamer  (one  of  our 
men,  apparently  entirely  unconnected  with  us,  having  charge  of 
the  guns,  powder,  pistols,  etc. ,  boxed  up  in  casks,  boxes,  etc. ,  and 
marked  "Machinery,  Chicago,"  going  on  board  the  same  steamer 
with  us),  and  when  fairly  out  in  Lake  Erie,  and  well  clear  of  British 
jurisdiction,  we  were  to  rise  on  the  officers  and  crew,  overpower 
them,  seize  the  steamer,  mount  our  two  nine-pounders,  arm  the  men, 
secure  the  prisoners,  and  push  on  for  Sandusky,  timing  our  arrival 
so  as  to  reach  the  Michigan  about  daylight,  collide  with  her  as  if  by 
accident,  board  and  carry  her  by  the  cutlass  and  pistol,  and  then, 
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with  her  guns,  loaded  with  grape  and  canister,  trained  on  the  prison 
headquarters,  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  demand  an  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  island,  with  its  prisoners,  garrison,  material  of  war, 
etc.,  upon  penalty  of  being  fired  into  and  the  prisoners  being  re- 
leased without  restraint  upon  their  actions.  Major  (W.  S.)  Pierson, 
the  commanding  officer,  is  said  to  be  a  humane  man,  and  seeing  the 
disadvantage  at  which  we  would  have  him,  with  the  prisoners  by 
this  time  clamorous  for  their  release,  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender,  and,  with  the  half-dozen  steamers  at  the  wharf  in  San- 
dusky,  we  could  have  speedily  landed  the  whole  2,000  prisoners  on 
the  Canada  shore,  distant  only  some  forty  miles;  and  then,  with  the 
Michigan  under  our  command,  and  she  the  only  man-of-war  on  the 
lakes,  with  a  crew  composed  of  our  fifty-four  and  some  fifty  others 
of  such  men  as  the  Berkeleys,  Randolphs,  Paynes,  and  others  among 
the  prisoners,  we  would  have  had  the  lake  shore  from  Sandusky  to 
Buffalo  at  our  mercy,  with  all  the  vast  commerce  of  Lake  Erie 
as  our  just  and  lawful  prey.  So  confident  were  we  of  suc- 
cess and  so  admirable  were  our  arrangements,  that  we  had 
all  assembled  at  St.  Catharines,  on  the  canal,  waiting  in  hourly 
anticipation  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  when  the  storm  burst 
upon  us  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Stanton's  telegram  to  the  mayors 
of  the  lake  cities  to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  Confederate  raid, 
which  he  had  been  notified  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
(Lord  Monck)  had  been  organized  in  Canada  for  operations  on  Lake 
Erie.  Thus,  my  dear  admiral,  with  victory,  and  such  a  victory, 
within  our  grasp,  we  were  foiled;  and  so  anxious  were  the  British 
authorities  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their  detested  neighbors  (for 
they  do  detest  them)  that  the  troops  who  were  about  to  be  removed 
from  Port  Colborne,  the  Lake  Erie  terminus  of  the  canal,  were  or- 
dered to  remain  at  that  place,  with  instructions  to  arrest  any  vessel 
passing  through  the  canal  with  a  suspicious  number  of  passengers 
on  board.  With  our  plan  thus  foiled,  and  with  the  lake  cities  in  a 
fever  of  fear  and  excitement,  and  with  the  rapid  advance  of  re-in- 
forcements,  both  naval  and  military,  to  re-inforce  the  garrison  at 
Johnson's  Island  against  our  compact  little  band  of  fifty-two  Con- 
federates, we  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  abandon  the  design,  and 
leave  Canada  as  soon  as  possible,  but  to  do  so  in  a  dignified  and 
proper  manner.  Wilkinson,  Loyall,  and  I  (Coleman,  Kelly,  and 
Brest)  remained  in  Montreal  from  five  to  ten  days,  giving  to  the 
Canadian  authorities  every  opportunity  to  arrest  us,  if  it  was  thought 
proper  to  do  so;  but  Lord  Monck  was  satisfied  with  having  frus- 
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ti.itrd  our  |)lans,  and  did  not  care  to  complicate  the  matter  or  show 
IHN  /i«al  for  tin-  Yanki-rs  in  any  other  shape  than  the  very  decisive 
one  of  informing  on  us.  And  thus  we  came  away,  leaving  our  poor 
fellows  to  bear  tin-  increased  hardships  of  their  dreary  prison  life  for 
months  to  conn-. 

BETRAYED. 

And  now  for  the  sickening  part.  It  appears  that  McQuaig,  whom 
I  believed  to  have  been  earnestly  with  us,  became  alarmed  at  the 
last  moment,  when  our  success  seemed  so  certain,  and  fearing  the 
ultimate  bearing  of  it  upon  his  own  individual  fortunes,  involving, 
perhaps,  failure,  exile,  loss  of  position,  and  imprisonment,  betrayed 
us  to  Mr.  Holden,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet,  who  at  once 
communicated  it  to  the  Governor-General;  and  hence  the  discovery. 

So,  but  for  treachery,  which  no  one  can  guard  against,  our  enter- 
prise would  have  been  the  feature  of  the  war,  and  our  little  navy 
another  laurel-wreath  of  glorious  renown.  Leaving  Quebec,  we 
travelled  in  open  wagons  and  buggies  through  the  wilds  of  Lower 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  often  looking  into  the  houses  on  the 
Maine  side  of  the  river,  with  a  desire  to  do  to  them  as  their  people 
do  to  ours;  but,  as  our  policy  is  different,  and  as  we  carry  on  the 
war  more  on  principles  of  civilization,  the  feeling  was  a  childish  one, 
though  the  contempt  one  felt  for  the  cowardly  dogs  who  crossed  the 
line  to  avoid  the  dreaded  draft  was  only  natural,  and  still  more  so 
when  their  daily  papers  poured  such  venom  on  our  cause  and  all 
connected  with  it.  Taking  the  steamer  at  the  small  village  of 
Tobique,,  we  came  down  the  St.  John  river,  and  at  St.  John  we  went 
on  board  the  steamer  Emperor,  in  which  we  crossed  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  to  the  village  of  Windsor,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  by 
railroad  to  Halifax,  where  I  volunteered  for  and  obtained  command 
of  the  captured  steamer  Chesapeake,  then  supposed  to  be  making 
her  way  to  the  port  of  St.  Mary's,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Halifax,  but  before  I  could  get  to  her  with  my  crew  and 
officers,  with  the  idea  of  making  her  a  regular  cruiser,  she  had  been 
forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  a  British  port,  where  her 
arrival  was  telegraphed,  and,  as  a  great  excitement  had  been  made 
over  her  novel  capture,  both  English  and  Yankees  were  endeavoring 
to  get  her;  and  as  I  had  but  a  forlorn  hope  of  ever  reaching  her  in  a 
dull,  heavy-sailing  collier,  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  thus  I 
lost  my  chance  of  a  command  afloat,  when  I  had  invitingly  open  be- 
fore me  the  prospect  of  so  much  damage  to  the  enemy's  coasting 
19 
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trade.  ,  At  Bermuda  (where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
of  December,  in  the  royal  mail  steamer  Alpha)  I  found  Bob  Carter, 
of  the  navy,  in  command  of  the  Navy  Department  blockade-running 
steamer  Coquette,  purchased  by  Commander  Bullock,  of  the  navy, 
to  run  in  naval  supplies  and  out  cotton  for  our  service.  Finding 
some  cloth  on  board  for  you,  I  brought  it  over  with  me  in  the  little 
steamer  Presto,  but  by  whom  it  was  sent  I  do  not  know.  After  a 
very  rough  and  exciting  passage  of  four  days,  during  which  I  did 
not  have  my  clothes  off,  we  succeeded  in  eluding  the  blockading 
squadron,  and  reached  Wilmington  in  safety  on  the  yth  of  January, 
our  little  steamer,  under  John  Wilkinson,  being  the  only  one  of  four 
leaving  about  the  same  time  that  succeeded  in  getting  into  port,  the 
others  being  wrecked  on  the  coast.  On  the  day  of  my  return  to 
Richmond,  with  important  dispatches  from  abroad,  my  former  posi- 
tion as  lieutenant  commanding  the  ordnance-works  was  offered  me, 
and  accepted,  with  more  work  ahead  of  me  than  I  can  do  justice  to. 
I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  entirely  recovered  the  use  of 
your  leg,  and  that  you  suffer  no  pain  or  inconvenience  from  your 
wound,  and  that  you  have  recently  had  good  news  from  Mrs.  Buch- 
anan. Captain  Mitchell  delivered  your  very  kind  message  a  day  or 
two  since,  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks,  and  if  I  can  assist  you 
in  any  way  my  services  are  entirely  at  your  command. 


[From  the  Richmond  (.Va  )  Dispatch,  Feb'y  2,  1896.] 

THE  FAMOUS  LEE  RANGERS. 


The  Organization,  Service,  and  Roster  of  this  Company. 


This  company  was  organized  at  West  Point,  King  William  county, 
Virginia,  in  June,  1861,  with  the  following  commissioned  officers: 
Captain,  William  H.  F.  Lee;  First  Lieutenant,  Beverley  B.  Douglas; 
Second  Lieutenant,  James  Pollard. 

From  West  Point  the  company  marched  to  camp  of  instruction  for 
cavalry  (at  Ashland,  Hanover  county),  where,  after  being  drilled  for 
several  weeks  by  Colonels  Field  and  Lomax,  it  was  ordered  to 
northwestern  Virginia,  where  it  spent  the  winter  of  1861-62.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1862,  it  was  ordered  to  Fredericks- 
burg,  where  we  were  regularly  drilled  until  the  campaign  opened  in 
the  spring,  when  the  Ninth  Regiment  Virginia  Cavalry  was  orga- 
nized with  the  following  ten  companies: 
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Company  A,  Stafford  county,  Va. ;  Company  B,  Caroline  county. 
Va. ;  Company  C,  Westmoreland  county,  Va. ;  Company  I ),  I. an 
ter  county,  Va. ;  Company  E,  Spotsylvania  county,  Va. ;  Com- 
pany !•".  I.^sex  county,  Va. ;  Company  G,  Lunenburg  county,  Va. ; 
Company  H,  Lee  Rangers,  Virginia  and  other  States  and  counties; 
Company  I,  King  George  county,  Va. ;  Company  K,  Richmond 
county,  Va. 

The  following  is  the  roll  of  Company  H,  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry 
(Lee  Rangers),  from  June,  1861,  to  April,  1865: 

Captains — William  H.  F.  Lee,  dead,  B.  B.  Douglas,  dead, 
Thomas  W.  Haynes,  dead. 

First  Lieutenants — William  V.  Croxton,  James  Pollard,  dead. 

Seeoml  Lieutenant — Thomas  J.  Christian. 

funior  Second  Lieutenants — George  W.  Bassett,  dead,  John  A. 
Cullen,  dead. 

First  Sergeants — Fleming  Meredith,  James  Allison,  killed,  Ro. 
G.  Howerton,  dead,  John  L.  Slaughter,  F.  R.  Burke,  killed, 
Benjamin  T.  Williamson,  dead,  A.  H.  Jones,  William  H.  Mitchell, 
dead,  William  T.  Robins,  Sr. ,  dead. 

Corporals — Hansford  Anderson,  John  W.  Bush,  Charles  H.  Har- 
rison, Alfred  Morrison,  John  Ellis,  killed,  John  Pemberton,  killed, 
John  Toole,  killed,  P.  P.  Moore. 

Privates — Richard  Apperson,  Peter  Anderson,  killed,  F.  H. 
Blackburn,  W.  H.  Berkeley,  dead,  William  W.  Berkeley,  Vivian 
G.  Boulware,  Aubine  L.  Boulware,  Wickliffe  Boulware,  killed,  R. 
H.  Burruss,  —  Beadles,  A.  M.  Broach,  dead,  H.  C.  Brock, 

lames  Burgess,  killed,  Bagby,  killed,  James  A.  Callis,  James 

W.  Campbell,  James  I.  Casey,  dead,  John  L.  Cardwell,  Charles  H. 

Cooke,  Richard  Crouch,  Thomas  L.  Crouch,  dead, Clements, 

killed,  William  H.  Clements,  dead,  -  —  Clayton,  S.  D.  Cham- 
berlayne,  dead,  Edward  Davis,  Smith  Davis,  dead,  A.  B.  Dabney, 
dead,  Ed.  A.  Duncan,  dead,  Richard  R.  Dunstan,  dead,  Her- 
bert Deans,  Harvey  Dew,  Boone  Dew,  killed,  Julian  T.  Edwards, 
P.  C.  Edwards,  Kleber  Edwards,  Ed.  F.  Eubank,  W.  S.  Eubank, 
Joseph  Figg,  dead,  William  M.  Gary,  Jr..  James  H.  Gary,  Charles 
M.  Gatewood,  dead,  Wrilliam  L.  Garrett,  John  G.  Gouldin,  Wil- 
liam Gregory,  Rodger  Gregory,  J.  C.  Gregory,  Oscar  Gresham, 
Walter  Gresham,  R.  B.  Gwathmey,  killed,  Travis  Harwood,  Wal- 
ker A.  Hawes,  Joseph  Hay,  Charles  B.  Habliston,  dead,  Fred.  H. 
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Habliston,  Thomas  E.  Henshaw,  dead,  William  T.  Howerton,  dead, 
Robert  C.  Hill,  John  Hill,  A.  B.  Hill,  E.  P.  Hodges,  killed,  Thos. 
J.  Horsey,  dead,  Lucien  Jackson,  James  P.  Jeter,  Edward  Jacobs, 
dead,  Walter  S.  Jones,  John  S.  Knote,  dead,  Miles  C.  King,  James 
B.  Kent,  William  P.  Kemp,  dead,  A.  E.  Kinsela,  Charles  P.  Lay- 
ton,  John  B.  Lacy,  killed,  John  P.  Lacy,  James  I.  Littlepage,  dead, 
John  C.  Littlepage,  H.  H.  Littlepage,  killed,  Joseph  Lee,  Wil- 
liam J.  Leigh,  dead,  Richard  Leftwich,  Cornelius  Lukhard,  S.  H. 
Lukhard,  William  A.  Logan,  Cornelius  Martin,  dead,  Samuel  J. 
Martin,  dead,  John  Mann,  Alex.  Martin,  dead,  Ernest  S.  Martin, 
William  B.  Martin,  Lee  B.  Martin,  killed,  Hamilton  Martin,  dead, 
Robert  Mitchell,  A.  T.  Mooklar,  A.  Miles,  Robert  Morris,  dead, 
Cyrus  Mellow,  Charles  Mills,  Hasalom  Nuthall,  J.  I.  Newman,  dead, 
James  Noel,  John  Noel,  dead,  Edward  Paw,  dead,  John  Paw,  dead, 
R.  C.  Pemberton,  E.  S.  Pollard,  E.  L.  Powell,  dead,  Matt.  Rey- 
nolds, James  A.  Robins,  L.  M.  Robinson,  Robert  S.  Ryland, 
Josiah  Ryland,  Jr.,  Caleb  Ross,  dead,  William  T.  Robins,  William 
H.  Robb,  dead,  Charles  P.  Rust,  Robert  D.  Saunders,  Richard  H. 
Shelly,  John  Saunders,  Thomas  P.  Satterwhite,  L.  D.  Sizer,  dead, 

Pulaski  Sutten,  dead,  Swope,  David  Straughan,   Braxton  Sel- 

den,  killed,  Granville  Skelton,  John  P.  Taylor,  Robert  T.  Tebbs, 
dead,  John  Trant,  Logan  D.  Turner,  Beverly  Turner,  Tazewell 
Thompson,  George  Tyler,  Thomas  L.  Taylor,  Edmund  P.  Taylor, 
killed,  William  P.  Taylor,  L.  M.  Tuck,  Spencer  R.  Waring,  War- 
ren N.  Williams,  James  A.  White,  Lawson  E.  Waring,  Straughan 
Wilson,  killed,  Robert  J.  Washington,  Benjamin  T.  Williamson, 
dead. 

Twenty-six  men  were  killed  or  died  from  wounds. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  February  2,  1896.] 

ROLL   OF   COMPANY    B,   NINTH    VIRGINIA 
CAVALRY. 


BOWLING  GREEN,  VA.  ,  January  j/,  1896. 

Following  is  a  roll  of  Company  B,  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry.  This 
roll  was  made  up  by  Judge  E.  C.  Moncure,  of  Bowling  Green,  Va., 
who  was  second  lieutenant  of  the  company,  from  an  old  roll  and  from 
memory,  and  consequently  there  may  be  a  few  inaccuracies: 
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OFFH  KKS. 

Captains — S.  A.  Swann,  promoted.  Was  for  a  number  of  years 
Miperintendent  of  Virginia  State  penitentiary:  died  since  the  war: 
John  Ware,  at  Newport  Ne\\*. 

l:irst  Lieutenants — Cecil  Baker,  killed  in  battle  ;  James  Houlware, 
farming  in  Caroline,  Va. 

S,  i  ond  Lieutenants — Charles  Wright,  farming  in  Caroline,  Va. ; 
1  •'..  C.  Moncure,  judge  of  Caroline  County  Court. 

Sergeants  and  Corporals — T.  G.  Moncure,  S.  T.  Chandler,  I). 
I.  Waller,  A.  B.  Rollins,  W.  H.  Toombs,  John  W.  Broaddus,  J.  K. 
Puller.  M.  E.  Shaddock,  Thos.  Faust,  J.  D.  Gravatt,  J.  W.  Kidd. 

I'rivates — Krnest  A.  Ambold,  John  J.  Andrews,  Charles  H.  An- 
drews, W.  S.  Andrews,  Alfred  A.  Anderson,  A.  Boutwell,  James 
A.  Broaddus,  S.  B.  Broaddus,  H.  O.  Broaddus,  Woodford  Broad- 
dus, H.  N.  Broaddus,  A.  T.  Broaddus,  Eugene  Broaddus,  killed  on 
courier  duty,  R.  H.  W.  Buckner,  killed  at  Brandy  Station,  R.  L. 
Books,  Thomas  Burke,  J.  G.  Burruss,  A.  Burruss,  John  Battaile, 
W.  J.  Boulware,  Muscoe  Boulware,  J.  H.  Branham,  J.  W.  Burke, 
M.  Campbell,  F.  D.  Campbell,  wounded,  C.  R.  D.  Campbell,  W. 
S.  Chandler,  W.  T.  Chandler,  wounded,  R.  W.  Chandler,  wounded 
at  Gettysburg,  Henry  Chandler,  W.  P.  Cullen,  R.  T.  Callis,  killed 
at  Five  Forks,  W.  S.  Callis,  L.  H.  Carter,  D.  S.  Cash,  W.  S.  Cash, 
killed  in  battle,  L.  J.  Carneal,  J.  W.  S.  Collawn,  J.  C.  Collins. 
James  T.  Collins,  Catlett  Con  way,  A.  H.  Conway,  P.  H.  Con  way, 
J.  L.  Coleman,  lost  a  leg  in  battle,  W.  S.  Chapman,  G.  Crutchfield, 
wounded;  J.  C.  Dickinson,  W.  C.  Digges,  wounded,  W.  B.  Dickin- 
son, H.  T.  Dade,  George  G.  Duflfee,  John  W.  England,  wounded, 
J.  T.  Edwards,  died  in  hospital,  Charles  H.  Farish,  died  in  hospital, 
K.  R.  Farish,  Joseph  Farish,  lost  a  leg  at  Brandy  Station,  W.  D. 
Farish,  Charles  T.  Farish,  killed  at  Brandy  Station,  W.  P.  T.  Farish, 
A.  T.  Forbes,  John  W.  Faulkner,  died  in  hospital,  Henry  Fitzhugh, 
J.  T.  Gatewood,  wounded  at  Brandy  Station,  W.  S.  Gouldin,  E. 
Gray,  R.  A.  Gray,  R.  A.  Gravatt,  T.  E.  Gravatt,  G.  C.  Gravatt, 
Clarence  Goodwin,  killed  in  battle,  A.  J.  Greenstreet,  George  Good- 
loe,  J.  Gwathmey,  R.  G.  Hull,  J.  M.  Hull,  killed  in  battle,  John  T. 
Harris,  killed  in  battle,  J.  T.  Hove,  wounded,  Jas.  M.  Jesse,  W.  G. 
Jesse,  S.  C.  Jones,  wounded,  Alexander  Jordan,  died  in  hospital,  B. 
A.  Jordan,  killed  in  battle,  James  A.  Jeter,  W.  E.  Jones,  Luther  Jer- 
rell,  killed  in  battle,  B.  W.  Kidd,  killed  in  battle.  H.  S.  Kidd,  B. 
F.  Kidd,  H.  L.  Landrum,  George  W.  Long,  Thomas  F.  Lewis,  W. 
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H.  Loving,  W.  B.  Lightfoot,  W.  S.  Luck,  James  A.  McLaughlin, 
wounded,  R.  C.  A.  Moncure,  M.  A.  Moncure,  J.  D.  Moncure,  A. 
H.  Martin,  died  in  hospital,  John  G.  Mason,  Edgar  McKenney. 
James  L.  McKenney,  R.  C.  L.  Moncure,  Jr.,  T.  N.  Norment,  Wil- 
liam M.  Oliver,  R.  B.  Oliver,  D.  B.  Powers,  Thomas  Powers,  killed 
in  battle,  Willie  Powers,  died  in  prison,  O.  D.  Pitts,  J.  L.  Penny, 
J.  G.  Parrish,  Sample  Pave,  H.  C.  Rowe,  Carleton  Rowe,  killed  in 
battle,  James  W.  Rowe,  J.  R.  Richardson,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
killed  at  Gettysburg,  George  G.  Richardson,  P.  L.  Robb,  P.  T. 
Samuel,  F.  W.  Scott,  F.  K.  Sutton,  Archibald  Sutton,  Page  T. 
Sutton,  J.  A.  Slaughter,  J.  J.  Sale,  Benjamin  Satterwhite,  W.  R. 
Taylor,  Temple  Taylor,  R.  J.  Taylor,  wounded,  M.  D.  Temple, 
W.  S.  Temple,  Charles  Temple,  L.  Temple,  A.  B.  Terrell,  John  M. 
Terrell,  lost  a  leg,  J.  W.  Thomas,  W.  W.  Thomas,  T.  C.  Thornton, 
George  T.  Todd,  died  in  hospital,  R.  H.  Upshur,  R.  S.  Wright, 
Wesley  Wright,  W.  B.  Wright,  W.  S.  Wright,  B.  B.  Wright,  J.  C. 
Wright,  B.  M.  Wright,  J.  F.  Wright,  W.  W.  Woolfolk,  Charles 
Willis,  wounded,  C.  Warwick,  Columbus  White,  killed  at  Brandy 
Station,  J.  S.  Wiglesworth,  killed  in  battle,  Charles  Waite. 

SUMMARY. 

Whole    number   of  officers   and  men,    175;    killed  in  battle,  18; 
wounded,  15;  died  in  hospital,  9. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times,  January  26,  February  2,  1896.] 

BEGINNING  AND  THE  ENDING. 


Reminiscences  of  the  First  and  Last  Days  of  the  War,  by 
Gen.  George  A.  Hundley. 


INTERESTING  PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  Thrilling  and  Exciting  Times  Immediately    Preceding  the  War— 
The  First  Battle  of  Manassas. 


AMELIA  C.  H.,  VA. ,  Jamiary  /,  1895. 
George  S.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Petersburg,   Va: 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  witten  you 
the  enclosed  sketch,  giving  an  account  of  some  of  my  army  expe- 
riences. I  have  striven  as  far  as  possible  to  suppress  the  irrepressible 
"ego,"  and,  if  it  should  seem  to  your  readers  that  I  have  thrust 
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into  the  narrative  too  much  of  my  own  personality,  I  beg  to  remind 
them  that,  in  relating  my  <>\vn  experiences.  I  have  ever  kept  steadily 
in  view  a  doire  to  give  them  a  correct  idea  of  the  men  and  times  of 
which  I  write,  and  of  war  scenes  of  which  the  historian  takes  little 
account.  History  too  often  moves  along  on  stilts,  giving  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  realities  of  war. 

It  constantly  keeps  before  the  eye  the  deeds  and  supposed  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  figures  and  the  great  movements  of  the  contend- 
ing forces.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  of  this  I  think  the  public  has  a 
surfeit,  and  I  have  tried  to  give  them  some  insight  into  the  interior 
working  of  the  great  machinery  of  war.  I  have  been  actuated  in 
this  labor  by  a  desire  to  oblige  an  old  comrade  of  those  days  of 
which  I  write,  and  I  trust  you  will  find  it  such  as  you  desired  it  to  be. 
Your  friend  and  comrade, 

GEO.  J.  HUNDLEY. 

The  following  is  the  sketch  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter: 

THE    BEGINNING    AND    THE    ENDING. 

In  the  winter  of  i86o-'6i,  I  was  a  student  at  Judge  Brocken- 
borough's  celebrated  law  school  in  Lexington,  Va.  The  law  class, 
I  think,  was  fairly  representative  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  at  that  time.  It  was  composed  of  bright  young 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  I  well  remember  how  dif- 
ferent were  the  feelings  with  which  the  news  of  Lincoln's  election 
was  received  by  the  Union  men  and  the  secessionists.  The  latter 
rejoiced  "  with  an  exceeding  great  joy,"  hailing  his  election  as  the 
harbinger  of  Southern  independence,  whilst  the  former  were  cor- 
respondingly depressed,  recognizing  in  that  untoward  event  the 
token  of  coming  disaster  to  our  common  country. 

WAR-CLOUD    GATHERING. 

As  the  session  wore  on  and  spring  advanced,  secession  was  a 
frequent  topic  of  discussion  in  our  debating-society,  I  with  others 
taking  the  Union  side  in  these  discussions  to  the  last.  Soon  our 
noble  old  preceptor  became  a  candidate  for  the  Convention,  and 
called  in  William  McLaughlin  (afterwards  the  commander  of  a  bat- 
talion of  light  artillery  in  the  Confederate  army  and  now  a  circuit 
judge)  as  his  assistant  in  teaching  our  class.  Public  meetings  were 
held,  and  old  Dr.  George  Junkin,  of  Washington  College,  with  his 
squeaking  voice,  frequently  addressed  those  meetings  and  managed 
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to  make  his  shrill  shouts  of  "Union,"  "Union,"  heard  above  the 
cackling  of  the  obstreperous  students  of  the  various  institutions  of 
learning  in  town.  I  remember  young  Harmer  Gilmer,  of  Richmond, 
one  of  our  law  class,  disconcerting  one  of  the  Union  speakers  very 
much  by  suddenly  crying  out,  as  the  man  reached  one  of  his  best 
periods,  "  Come  to  my  arms,  you  greasy  fritter."  I  suppose  Har- 
mer caught  the  expression  in  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  sovereigns 
in  "Old  Market  Hall." 

The  war  cloud  was  now  gathering  thick  and  fast  in  the  far  South, 
and  its  distant  mutterings  grew  ominous  as  the  Virginia  Convention 
assembled.  We  law  students  went  to  our  homes,  and,  as  the  Court 
of  Appeals  was  then  in  session  in  Richmond,  I  went  there  to  get  my 
license,  appearing  for  examination  before  Judges  Moncure,  Robert- 
son, and  Daniel.  I  went  first  to  Judge  Moncure,  and  found  him  at 
Ford's  Hotel.  Truly  in  him  I  beheld  "a  man  without  guile."  One 
so  simple  and  unpretending,  so  gentle  and  kind,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  great,  we  rarely  meet.  He  took  me  into  his  private  room, 
where  his  good  wife,  the  very  counterpart  of  himself  in  woman's 
attire,  sat  knitting.  First  this  gentle  couple  put  me  at  my  ease  by 
asking  about  my  home  and  introducing  some  familiar  topics,  about 
which  we  chatted  until  I  forgot  what  I  came  for.  Gradually  the  old 
judge  introduced  the  law  into  our  conversation  and  drew  out  of  me 
what  little  I  knew  about  it — I  almost  imagining  that  I  was  imparting 
to  the  old  gentlemen  before  me  valuable  information.  I  left  him 
highly  pleased  with  myself  and  my  legal  attainments,  but,  bless  me, 
what  a  check  was  in  store  for  my  vanity.  I  next  sought  Judge 
Robertson,  who  boarded  at  the  Exchange  and  Ballard,  and  he 
frightened  me  half  to  death.  He  examined  me  two  hours  and  then 
signed  my  license.  Judge  Daniel,  seeing  the  signature  of  his 
brethren,  signed  without  a  word,  for  which  act  I  heartily  thanked 
him,  for  Judge  Robertson  had  about  used  me  up.  Whilst  in  Rich- 
mond I  visited  tjie  Convention,  where  I  saw  all  the  notables  of  that 
day  and  time,  some  of  whom  I  was  destined  to  see  very  frequently 
on  another  field  of  discussion  in  the  near  future.  The  venerable 
John  Janney  presided;  Henry  A.  Wise,  John  Tyler,  James  Marshall, 
Summers,  Goode,  Jack  Thornton,  and  Jubal  Early  were  on  the 
floor. 

EARLY   CHAMPIONED   THE    UNION. 

John  Goode  was  the  fire-eater  of  the  Convention,  and  he  and 
rugged  Jubal  Early,  the  devoted  champion  of  the  Union,  frequently 
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locked  horns  in  debate.  OnedayGoode  insulted  Karly.  The  latter 
ojiiietly  took  his  scat,  hut  every  one  knew  that  the  matter  would  not 
stop  tlu-re.  That  evening,  or  the  next,  after  some  correspondence, 
ide  apologized.  "Oldjube,"  as  heishrst  known  to  his  soldier-. 
\va>  a  true  type  of  the  Virginia  Unionist.  These  men  opposed 
>sion,  and  loved  the-  Union  for  the  sake  of  the  fathers  and  for  its 
own  sake,  but  they  loved  Virginia  and  their  own  people  above  all 
So,  when  Lincoln  called  for  troops  and  Virginia  seceded,  tin  v 
hesitated  not  a  moment  as  to  which  side  they  would  take  in  the  now 
inevitable  conflict.  Nothing  in  all  history  is  grander  than  the  con- 
duct of  Early  and  his  fellow  Unionists.  The  shock  of  battle  could 
not  shake  their  dauntless  courage,  and  neither  defeat,  nor  time,  nor 
poverty,  nor  temptation  has  cooled  the  ardor  of  their  devotion  to 
their  State  and  its  people.  By  all  means  let  a  shaft  go  up  in  honor 
of  "Old  Jubal,"  and  inscribe  on  its  base  the  simple  words:  "He 
loved  Virginia  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind." 

Whilst  in  Richmond,  I  saw  two  companies  from  Danville  pass 
along  the  streets  with  drum  and  fife,  and  the  sight  thrilled  me  so  I 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  home.  I  hurried  back,  and  joined  the  first 
company  made  up  in  the  neighborhood.  How  the  boys  rushed  into 
the  army  as  if  to  a  frolic  in  those  stirring  days  of  1861!  We  were 
'  '  mustered  in  "  at  Charlottesville,  and  one  poor  fellow  who  was  re- 
jected because  he  had  a  crooked  little  finger  (just  think  of  that!) 
went  home  crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  war,  I  was  in  the  infantry  (the  Nineteenth 
Virginia  regiment);  after  that  I  was  in  the  cavalry  till  the  end.  At 
Manassas  Junction,  we  camped  for  a  long  time  and  struggled  with 
measles,  hooping  cough,  mumps,  pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever, 
whilst  General  Scott  was  grooming  another  antagonist,  with  whom 
he  was  soon  to  further  test  our  mettle.  It  was  there  I  first  saw  Gen- 
eral Lee.  General  Beauregard  held  a  review  for  him.  Tall  and 
straight,  with  iron-gray  hair,  and  moustache  as  black  as  the  raven's 
wing,  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  warrior  grace  and  symmetry 
as  he  sat  on  his  horse,  and  viewed  our  undisciplined  lines  with  a 
serious  face  and  grave  and  dignified  mien.  I  never  looked  upon  his 
like  before,  and  know  I  never  shall  again.  I  saw  him  last  at  Farm- 
ville  on  our  way  to  the  doom  of  Appomattox.  I  never  saw  him 
alter  the  war,  and  am  glad  I  never  did.  He  will  live  in  my  poor 
memory,  one  of  the  least  of  his  boys,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  such  I 
want  ever  to  think  of  him. 

The  Nineteenth  regiment  soon  left  Manassas  and  pitched  its  tents 
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at  Centreville,  next  to  the  enemy.  Near  there  I  met  again  some  of 
my  old  Lexington  friends,  McLaughlin,  Poague,  and  others  of  the 
Rockbridge  Artillery,  those  splendid  cannoneers,  who  afterwards 
became  so  famous  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

TESTING   THE   SENTINELS. 

Camp  life  at  Centreville  was  not  without  its  amusing  incidents.  I 
remember  quite  vividly  putting  the  lieutenant-colonel  commanding 
our  regiment  (John  Bowie  Strange)  in  the  guard-house  one  night. 
A  favorite  pastime  with  him  was  "testing  the  sentinels,"  as  he 
termed  it.  He  would  go  through  the  lines  at  night,  and  then  try  to 
pass  back  by  the  sentinels  without  giving  the  pass-word.  They, 
knowing  who  he  was,  and  being  green,  sometimes  suffered  him  to 
pass  into  the  camp  without  the  word.  He  would  overawe  and  bull- 
doze them  if  he  could.  So  one  night,  I  being  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  he  tried  his  old  game  on  one  of  my  sentinels.  I  had  carefully 
instructed  them  all  not  to  let  him  pass  under  any  circumstances  with- 
out first  giving  the  pass-word,  but  to  arrest  him  and  call  for  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard,  making  him  mark  time  until  the  corporal  arrived. 
About  12  o'clock  I  heard  one  of  the  sentinels  calling  for  the  corporal, 
and  I  could  hear  Strange' s  voice,  pitched  in  a  high  and  peremptory 
key,  demanding  that  he  let  his  colonel  pass,  but  the  man  ordered 
him  to  halt  and  mark  time,  which  he  promptly  did.  I  ordered  the 
corporal  to  go  and  bring  the  colonel  into  the' guard-tent.  Presently 
the  colonel  was  marched  in,  his  sabre  clanking  and  rattling  as  he 
strode  along  in  charge  of  the  corporal.  When  he  got  inside  I  asked 
the  corporal  who  his  prisoner  was,  and  held  the  lantern  up  to  the 
colonel's  face,  pretending  that  I  did  not  know  him.  "  Oh!  "  said  I, 
"  this  is  Colonel  Strange!  "  "  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  now?"  said  he,  in  his  gruffest  tone.  "Well,  Colonel," 
said  I,  "  you  can  go  to  your  tent  and  go  to  bed."  He  replied,  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  know  your  duty,  sir,"  and  a  broad  smile  spread 
over  his  face  as  he  strode  out  to  the  music  of  his  rattling  sabre  and 
the  suppressed  tittering  of  the  boys. 

Only  a  few  cavalry  pickets  and  scouts  were  between  us  and 
the  enemy,  and,  being  apprehensive  of  a  night  attack,  we  had 
a  strong  guard  around  the  camp.  One  night  after  this,  when 
it  again  came  my  turn  to  be  officer  of  the  guard,  and  I  had 
about  forty  men  under  me,  quite  an  exciting  episode  occurred. 
Alarms  had  not  been  infrequent,  and  all  were  on  the  qui  vive. 
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I  ..itt-  at  night  one  of  my  sentinels  on  the  hill  next  to  our  picket  line 
cried  out,  "Halt!"  "Halt!"  and  added,  quickly,  "Turn  out  the 
guard!"  I  got  the  whole  guard  quickly  under  arms,  and  started  for 
tlu-  brat  <>f  the  sentinel,  giving  the  alarm  at  a  double-quick.  Before 
we  reached  him,  he  fired  his  gun  and  ran  in.  As  we  reached  the  lint- 
one  of  the  foremost  of  my  men  cried,  "  There  they  are!"  and  fired. 
Then  ensued  an  indiscriminate  fusilade.  I  narrowly  escaped  being 
shot  by  my  own  men.  My  gum  coat  was  scorched  by  a  bullet  or 
fire  from  a  musket,  but  I  escaped  without  injury  to  my  person.  By 
this  time  the  camp  was  in  an  uproar.  Men  rushed  out  of  their  tents 
without  their  outer-clothing,  and  fired  their  guns  in  the  air  without 
aim  or  object.  Some  forgot  to  withdraw  ramrods  after  loading,  and 
the  peculiar  whistling  of  these  implements  could  be  heard  as  they 
flew  over  our  heads.  Colonel  Strange  threw  out  two  companies  as 
skirmishers,  but  no  enemy  was  found,  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
alarm  was  never  ascertained.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
enemy's  scouts  were  prowling  around  the  camp,  and  were  discovered 
by  the  sentinel. 

FIRST   CAME    BULL    RUN. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  before  we  learned  what  real  fighting  was. 
First  came  "  Bull  Run,"  which  awakened  us  to  the  realities  of  war. 
Here  the  enemy  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  and  that  night  I 
was  sent  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  100  men  to  picket  the  ford 
at  which  they  had  attempted  a  passage.  Our  mounted  scouts  were 
passing  and  repassing  the  ford  all  night,  and  I  did  not  get  ten  con- 
secutive minutes  of  sleep.  I  would  occasionally  fall  into  a  doze, 
but  invariably  felt  myself  shaken  by  one  of  the  guards,  and  half- 
awake  would  catch  the  whisper,  "Lieutenant!  Lieutenant!  They 
are  coming!  "  The  enemy  never  materialized,  however;  the  sounds 
heard  usually  proceeded  from  the  splashing  of  the  hoofs  of  a  friendly 
scout's  horse  in  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

The  battle  of  Manassas  followed  quickly  after  this  little  affair  on 
our  right.  Our  regiment  was  stationed  at  Lewis'  Ford,  supporting 
Latham's  Battery,  which  was  masked  near  the  road. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  of  the  day  that  ushered  in  that 
memorable  battle.  It  was  a  typical  summer  morning  in  the  "Old 
Dominion."  The  air  was  perfectly  still.  Not  a  leaflet  rustled,  and 
the  trembling  dew-drops  hanging  from  twig  and  leaf  waited  to  kiss 
the  brows  of  the  soldier  boys  doomed  to  die  that  day — waited  for 
the  breath  of  the  zephyr  to  send  them  on  their  errand  of  love,  but 
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waited  in  vain.  Before  dawn  those  who  were  awake  heard  a  con- 
fused and  uncertain  hum  in  the  direction  of  Centreville,  which  ere 
the  day  broadly  dawned  had  grown  into  a  mighty  rumbling  of  artil- 
lery wheels,  rattling  of  wagons,  trains,  and  din  of  human  voices. 
How  sound  travels  on  such  a  morning,  when  the  world  is  waking  to 
life  again!  I  slept  that  dreamless  sleep  that  only  comes  to  a  tired 
man  out  beneath  the  wide  sky,  breathing  the  unfettered  air  on  such 
a  summer's  night,  and  awoke  refreshed  beyond  the  conception  of 
one  who  has  never  enjoyed  such  a  privilege. 

Before  the  sun  was  up  we  had  our  coffee  simmering  on  the  fire  in 
tin-cups  (we  had  some  coffee  in  those  days),  and  saluted  him  as  he 
arose  with  this  delightful  libation,  and  such  a  sun-rise  it  was!  Alto- 
gether it  was  such  a  morning  as  Bagby  describes  in  his  "  Reuben- 
stein."  He  describes  a  country  home  with  apple  trees  all  in  bloom, 
and  says  something  like  this:  As  the  sun  rose  kissing  from  blossom 
and  leaf  the  trembling  dew-drop,  a  little  bird  'way  down  in  the  or- 
chard awoke  and  began  to  trill  his  matin  song.  Then  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  answered  back  the  first  little  bird  till  the 
world  was  full  of  melody,  and  then  the  servant  gal  threw  open  the 
blinds  in  the  house,  and  it  was  day  once  more.  So,  that  morning 
the  robin  in  the  oak  on  the  hill,  and  the  red  bird  in  the  bottom  by 
the  stream,  seemed  to  sing  their  sweetest  for  the  boys  in  gray,  till 
old  McDowell  chimed  in  with  his  deep  base  from  the  other  side, 
when  the  feathered  songsters  quit  in  disgust. 

CURIOUS    WEAPONS. 

What  a  morning  for  a  battle!  We  had  scarcely  swallowed  our 
coffee  when  the  boom  of  the  two  guns  immediately  in  our  front  and 
the  hurling  of  a  few  shells  far  over  our  heads  warned  us  that  the  ball 
was  about  to  open,  and  hastened  us  down  to  our  hastily-constructed 
rifle-pits  (they  had  been  thrown  up  with  bayonets  and  tin-cups  the 
night  before).  As  the  enemy's  skirmishers  approached  and  the 
minie-balls  whistled  overhead  and  thumped  the  earth-works  in  front, 
I  noticed  that  one  man  took  a  Testament  from  his  pocket,  and  sit- 
ing bolt-upright,  with  his  head  above  the  breast-works,  began  to 
read.  He  seemed  totally  unconscious  that  he  was  disobeying  orders 
and  exposing  his  person  to  the  bullets  at  the  same  time.  Lieutenant 
Brown  ordered  him  several  times  to  lower  his  head  behind  the  em- 
bankment, but  he  seemed  not  to  hear,  until  Brown  drew  his  sword 
and  threatened  to  take  his  head  off,  when  he  suddenly  returned  to 
consciousness  and  obeyed.  This  old  sword  of  Brown's  was  a  most 
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curious  .UK!  antique  spi-chm-ii.  It  \v;is  shaped  something  like  a 
n  ap-hook  or  Turkish  sriim-tcr.  Brown  had  been  a  colonel  of  militia, 
and  I  suppose  had  sported  this  sword  on  many  a  "general  muster" 
day,  when  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas  constituted  the  arms  of  tin- 
rank  and  file.  A  brave  old  fellow,  though,  was  Brown,  and  he 
fought  through  the  war,  though  "muster  free"  when  he  entered 
the  army.  By  the  way,  amongst  the  curious  things  of  that  day 
and  time,  nothing  was  more  curious  than  some  of  the  weapons 
with  which  we  armed  ourselves,  unless  it  was  the  idea  of 
war  which  led  us  to  adopt  such  weapons.  I  believe  our  en- 
tire army  was  armed  with  Bowie  knives.  I,  myself,  purchased 
in  Richmond,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  a  formidable-looking  knife, 
all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  soldier  has  a  de- 
cided reluctance  to  submitting  his  person  to  the  carving  process, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  fashion  in  Oesar's  day.  Most  of  my 
company,  though,  were  armed  with  knives  of  wonderful  make  and 
fashion.  Truly  they  were  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
They  were  manufactured  at  Howardsville,  Albemarle  county,  in 
DriscolFs  foundry.  They  weighed  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds, 
and  proved  very  serviceable  shortly  after  in  hacking  the  '  '  blue- 
beef,"  of  wild-onion  flavor,  with  which  our  commissariat  abounded 
One  officer  got  Driscoll  to  make  him  a  two-edged  sword,  weighing, 
I  suppose,  twenty-five  pounds,  and  a  "Bowie"  weighing  half  as 
much.  The  sword,  which  was  ground  to  a  sharp  edge,  was  fully 
four  inches  broad,  and  Peter  Francisco  would  have  found  difficulty 
in  wielding  it.  When  we  fell  back  from  Centreville  to  Bull  Run,  one 
of  the  hottest  days  I  ever  felt,  it  was  pathetic  to  see  this  officer,  with 
these  two  formidable  weapons  and  a  pistol  to-boot  buckled  around 
his  waist,  staggering  along  under  the  rays  of  that  July  sun.  He  fell 
a  martyr  to  his  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  column,  for  he  had  a  sun- 
stroke, and  was  not  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  He  learned  better 
afterwards,  and  fought  bravely  through  the  war,  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  courage  and  zeal.  After  the  war  he  became  well  known 
to  the  people  of  Richmond,  and  occupied  high  official  positions. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  about  these  things.  How  they  make  us 
smile  when  we  think  of  them  !  When  the  firing  began  that  morning, 
a  negro  cook  left  his  fire,  seized  a  musket,  and  started  down  to  the 
breastworks  with  the  evident  intention  of  fighting  it  out  by  the  side 
of  his  master.  Some  officer,  much  to  my  regret,  ordered  the  faith- 
ful fellow  back,  and  in  the  discussion  that  followed  it  was  urged  that 
to  allow  him  to  fight  with  us  and  for  us  would  be  to  put  a  negro  on 
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an  equality  with  white  men.  How  times  have  changed!  Then  a 
negro  was  denied  the  privilege  of  fighting  for  his  master,  but  since 
then  he  has  disported  himself  and  made  laws  for  that  same  master 
in  legislative  halls. 

Presently  the  enemy  debouched  in  front  of  us  and  Latham,  until 
then  as  silent  as  the  grave,  ran  two  of  his  pieces  (I  think  he  had  t\\«> 
at  that  point)  out  into  the  road  and  opened  on  them.  His  com- 
mand, "  Ready!  "  "Aim!  "  "  Fire!  "  repeated  each  time  in  stento- 
rian tones,  could  plainly  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other,  and  we  all  felt  for  the  first  time  that  peculiar  elation  which  the 
booming  of  our  own  cannon  always  produced.  This  was  the  first 
taste  of  our  masked  battery  which  the  enemy  got,  and  it  proved 
unpalatable,  as  they  scampered  away  in  great  haste.  After  they 
retired,  Latham  turned  his  attention  to  two  of  their  guns  in  the  road 
in  front  of  him  and  "  knocked  them  into  pie."  We  saw  them  there 
the  next  day  spiked  and  abandoned  where  they  stood.  Though 
not  occupied  ourselves  for  some  time  after  that,  we  began  to  hear 
the  increasing  roar  of  battle  over  on  the  extreme  left,  about  the 
Henry  House.  An  Alabamian  came  down  to  our  line  and  told  us 
bad  news  from  that  quarter.  He  said  our  men  were  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  driven  back.  Then  came  an  order  for  us  to  double-quick 
to  the  left.  Out  of  our  rifle-pits  we  tumbled,  coming  into  line  on 
the  plain  in  rear  of  our  former  position.  Just  as  we  started  at  a 
double-quick,  the  enemy  saw  us  and  commenced  to  shell  us.  I  saw 
a  rifle  shell  almost  spent  pass  close  to  the  head  of  our  column, 
bounding  and  "swapping  ends"  as  it  went.  It  came  very  near  the 
long  legs  of  a  tall,  lanky  sergeant,  and  he  jumped  up  about  three 
feet  as  it  passed  under  him.  This  ugly  customer  seemed  to  take  all 
the  starch  out  of  the  fellow,  for  he  dropped  out  behind  a  tree  just 
before  we  reached  our  position  on  the  left,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him 
that  day  he  was  parting  with  his  breakfast,  swallowed  so  eagerly  a 
short  while  before.  I  never  suffered  so  from  heat  before  or  since. 
I  believe  when  we  halted  my  tongue  was  almost  hanging  out.  We 
crossed  a  small  branch,  and  I  dropped  down  and  drank  out  of  a 
bloody  pool  where  some  of  the  wounded  had  been  washed.  I  could 
not  help  it.  My  thirst  was  intolerable. 

FEARFUL  ROAR  OF  ARTILLERY. 

We  were  halted  and  ordered  to  lie  down  behind  a  slightly-rising 
ground  covered  with  stunted  pine  and  oak  bushes,  and  the  enemy 
continued  to  shell  us  savagely.  Presently  we  saw  a  long  column  of 
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men  coming  up  on  tin-  extreme  It-it  and  rt-ar.  and  for  some  time  did 
nut  know  \\hcther  they  wen-  friends  nr  f<>es.  We  could  see  them 
passing  a  small  opening  in  th<-  timber,  l>nt  could  not  make  them  out. 
All  at  once  above  the  .steady  mil  of  musketry  in  our  trout,  there 
broke  out  the  most  awful  blended  mar  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
The  earth  fairly  shook  and  trembled.  Colonel  Strange  mistook  the 
sound  and  thinking  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  charging,  from  the 
shaking  and  trembling  of  the  earth,  threw  the  regiment  into  column 
of  companies  preparatory  to  forming  squares.  He  never  took  his 
short-stemmed  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  was  very  cool,  but  we 
could  see  he  was  uneasy.  In  a  few  minutes  an  excited  aide  came 
tearing  through  the  bushes  in  front  of  us  and  shouted  out,  "  Bring 
your  guns  to  the  front,  now,  Captain  Latham,  and  you  can  give  'em 
h-11."  We  afterwards  learned  that  the  cause  of  this  terrible  fire  in 
the  front  was  the  advent  of  that  column  we  had  seen  pass  in  on  the 
left,  which  proved  to  be  Kirby  Smith's  command  hurrying  to  the 
field  from  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  guided  by  the  sound  of  the 
guns.  They  poured  in  their  fire  both  of  musketry  and  cannon,  as 
they  wheeled  into  line,  and  the  enemy  replied,  making  their  last 
desperate  struggle  to  retain  the  fickle  goddess  on  their  side.  Even 
this  battle  episode  was  not  without  its  ludicrous  incidents.  I  will 
relate  only  one.  We  had  in  our  company  a  rather  stupid  fellow, 
whose  father  had  sent  along  with  him  an  old  darkey  with  a  hunch- 
back, known  as  "  Uncle  Jim,"  and  who  cooked  for  the  mess  of 
which  this  young  fellow  was  a  member.  "Uncle  Jim,"  of  course, 
had  gone  back  to  the  wagons  along  with  numerous  other  darkies. 
Whilst  we  were  lying  down  as  before  described,  with  the  conflict 
raging  fearfully  just  in  front,  and  shot  and  shell  occasionally  plough- 
ing through  our  ranks,  but  mostly  passing  over  us,  this  youth  began 
to  pray  aloud.  He  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  loss  what  to  say  (I  fear 
his  early  education  had  been  neglected);  so  he  began:  "Oh,  Lord, 
if  Uncle  Jim  was  here!  Oh,  Lord,  send  Uncle  Jim  to  me!"  And 
when  that  fearful  roar  came,  in  a  perfect  agony  he  exclaimed  :  "Oh, 
Lordy  !  Oh,  Lordy  !  if  Uncle  Jim  was  just  here  !" 

This  incident  reminds  me  of  another  that  occurred  in  1863,  whilst 
I  was  in  the  cavalry.  We  were  at  Culpeper  Courthouse,  and  the 
government  was  sending  out  conscripts  to  the  various  commands. 
One  of  these  conscripts,  who  was  over  forty-five  years  of  age  —  the 
conscription  being  extended  beyond  that  age  —  was  sent  to  us  from 
Albemarle.  He  was  a  very  quiet,  respectable  looking  farmer,  with 
iron-gray  hair  and  beard,  and  he  candidly  told  us  that  he  was  dread- 
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fully  afraid,  that  he  had  been  very  reluctant  to  come,  and  felt  sure- 
he  would  run  the  first  fight  he  got  into,  and  disgrace  himself  forever. 

It  was  pitiful  to  witness  his  dread  of  the  future  and  hear  him  talk. 
Instead  of  deriding  and  scoffing  at  what  seemed  to  be  his  craven 
nature,  the  man's  evident  sincerity  and  distress  excited  our  compas- 
sion, and  we  tried  to  comfort  him,  telling  him  it  was  like  taking  a 
plunge  in  a  cold  bath.  After  the  first  shock  he  would  not  mind  it 
(which  by  the  way  was  a  sort  of  pious  fraud). 

He  never  seemed  to  be  reconciled  or  to  put  any  faith  in  himself, 
but  the  very  first  battle  he  got  into  he  fought  like  a  veteran,  and 
died  on  the  field  like  the  hero  he  was,  though  all  unconscious  of  it 
himself.  This  was  truly  pathetic,  and  I  shall  always  be  slow  to  judge 
a  man's  courage  till  he  is  tried. 

Latham  did  not  need  a  second  invitation  to  make  it  warm  for  our 
foes,  as  had  been  suggested  to  him,  but  swept  around  us  with  his 
two  guns  and  caissons  at  a  gallop,  and  unlimbered  on  the  hill  in 
front  in  time  to  give  the  demoralized  foe  a  few  parting  shots.  We 
were  then  ordered  up  to  the  front,  and  reached  our  line  of  battle 
just  In  time  to  see  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  hill  retiring  in  confu- 
sion into  the  woods.  They  had  lost  all  semblance  of  organization, 
and  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  swarm  of  bees  shaken 
down  on  the  ground  before  a  hive  and  making  all  possible  speed  to 
get  into  it,  with  much  humming  and  buzzing,  climbing  over  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  get  inside.  They  had  just  given  us  pretty 
good  evidence  of  their  power  to  sting,  but  then  they  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  inclination  in  that  direction.  Our  regiment,  being  compara- 
tively fresh,  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy,  and  away 
we  went.  We  picked  up,  as  we  passed,  a  New  York  Zouave,  stand- 
ing nonchalantly  on  the  hillside  in  great  baggy,  red  trousers,  and 
one  leg  crossed  over  the  other.  He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  no  more  marching  or  fighting,  and  was  just  waiting  for 
us  to  take  him  prisoner.  On  that  hill  I  came  close  to  the  first  dead 
man  I  ever  saw  on  a  battle-field,  and  his  features  are  even  now  as 
distinctly  visible  to  me  in  memory  as  they  were  to  my  eyes  that  day. 
In  after  years  I  witnessed  many  more  horrible  sights  on  other  battle- 
fields, and  I  scarcely  ever  think  of  them.  This  dead  soldier  im- 
pressed me  greatly.  He  was  a  young  Federal  cannoneer,  and  lay 
on  his  back  with  arms  wide  extended,  one  hand  clutching  a  tuft  of 
grass,  and  powder  stains  upon  his  handsome  young  face. 

We  saw  no  more  of  the  enemy;  but  such  wreck  and  devastation 
I  never  saw.  The  earth  was  strewn  for  miles  with  muskets,  knap- 
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« •artricliM-s,  clothing,  crackers,  pork,  wagon-wheels,  caissons, 
cannon,  and  broken-down  wagons,  whilst  the  little  pines  and  broom- 
straw  were  broken  and  beaten  down  in  the  track  of  the  fleeing  army 
as  if  a  cyclone  had  swept  over  its  pathway. 

SHOUTS   OF   VICTORY. 

As  we  halted  for  a  moment  on  that  hill  I  looked  back  at  the  one 
we  had  just  left,  and  saw  the  whole  Confederate  army  advancing  in 
battle-array,  stretching  out  to  our  view,  for  a  mile  or  more,  in  per- 
fect order,  with  flags  flying  and  filling  the  air  with  shouts  of  victory. 
It  was  a  thrilling  sight,  and  my  blood  even  now  leaps  through  my 
veins  as  I  think  of  it,  as  if  I  had  not  known  the  chilling  influences 
of  thirty-three  winters  since  that  day. 

We  followed  the  enemy  about  six  miles  to  Sudley  Church,  at 
which  point  they  had  left  many  of  their  wounded.  That  night  my 
company  was  detailed  to  take  a  large  number  of  prisoners  to  Manas- 
sas  Station,  and  we  had  to  pass  over  the  battle-field  again.  The 
horrors  of  the  day  were  intensified  by  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
Stiff  figures  of  dead  men,  lying  here  and  there  on  the  plain,  dimly 
seen  through  shimmering  moonlight — dogs  and  human  ghouls  that 
might  be  seen  prowling  amongst  the  dead  and  dying,  and  slinking 
away  into  the  bushes  as  we  passed — the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the 
wounded,  as  yet  ungathered  into  the  hospitals — all  these  things  pass 
before  me  again  as  I  write.  These  last  are  the  ghosts  that  I  would 
lay  if  I  could,  but  I  cannot;  they  will  linger  and  mingle  with  the 
glorious  visions  of  our  first  triumph. 

Twelve  miles  that  night  we  marched  after  a  long  day  of  battle. 
When  at  last  we  reached  our  destination  and  turned  over  our  prison- 
ers, we  fell  down  on  the  ground  to  sleep  where  we  stopped,  and 
knew  no  more  till  the  morning  of  the  next  day  was  far  spent. 
When  I  awoke  I  was  lying  on  my  back,  with  the  rain  beating  in  my 
face.  The  rain  had  already  laid  the  dust — yes,  laid  it  on  my  face 
and  clothing.  What  a  sight  I  must  have  been,  if  I  only  looked  half 
as  badly  as  my  comrades  lying  around  me!  The  thunder  of  that 
Sabbath  day  shook  from  the  battlements  of  high  Heaven  to  the  earth 
some  of  the  tears  that  angels  are  said  to  weep  over  the  antics  of  men. 

Our  first  battle  was  over — the  telepraph  had  spread  the  news  far 

and  wide,  and  some  men  who  had  hardly  taken  time  to  acknowledge 

the  enemy's  first  salute,  spread  themselves  over  the  interior,  telling 

tales  of  dire  disaster  to  all  save  themselves.     For  a  little  while,  until 

20 
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the  truth  had  time  to  catch  up  with  them,  they  were  the  centres  of 
gaping  and  admiring  crowds,  only  to  sink  into  insignificance  again, 
loaded  with  the  scorn  of  women  and  the  contempt  of  men,  when 
the  truth  became  known.  So  Manassas  was  fought  and  won,  and, 
although  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  reminiscences  of  other  battles 
and  marches  which  come  teeming  into  my  brain,  I  must  pass  on  to 
the  closing  of  the  great  drama. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  the  condition  of  the  Confederacy  may  be 
aptly  described  by  applying  to  it  the  touching  words  of  Raphael 
Semmes,  used  in  speaking  of  his  good  ship,  the  Alabama,  just  be- 
fore the  battle  with  the  Kearsage.  He  says  she  was  no  longer  the 
alert,  swift,  formidable  greyhound  of  the  seas,  as  when  he  first 
assumed  command  of  her,  but  after  her  long  and  eventful  cruise, 
during  which  she  had  been  for  the  most  part  denied  harbor  privi- 
leges by  neutral  nations,  she  came  limping  back,  her  timbers  riven 
and  shaken  by  many  a  storm,  to  meet  her  superior  at  every  point, 
save  in  the  courage  and  devotion  of  her  crew  to  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy.  Now  Lee's  thin  lines  after  Five  Forks  were  with- 
drawing towards  Amelia  Courthouse,  the  point  of  concentration 
where  he  expected  to  find  rations  for  his  hungry  troops.  The  cav- 
alry, Fitzhugh  Lee's  Division,  to  which  I  then  belonged,  was  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  and  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  gallant  Henry  A.  Wise  and  his  brigade. 

"TRY  IT,  SIR." 

Never  did  troops  show  better  discipline  or  fight  more  obstinately 
and  bravely  than  those  men  under  their  heroic  old  general.  As  we 
approached  the  home  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Wilson,  of  Amelia  county, 
we  halted  and  formed  lines  in  the  open  fields  surrounding  his  house, 
and  the  writer,  who  knew  him  and  his  family  well  and  had  often 
shared  their  hospitality,  rode  up  to  the  house  and  warned  them  to 
seek  safety  in  the  cellar,  as  we  would  attempt  to  check  the  enemy 
there.  Whilst  conversing  with  Mr.  Wilson,  his  little  girl,  Judy,  ran 
up  and  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  don't  let 
the  Yankees  come!"  I  never  wished  so  heartily  that  I  had  been 
"a  host  within  myself."  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  that  we 
could  only  keep  "those  people"  back  for  a  little  while  and  then  we 
must  retreat. 

So  I  gently  disengaged  the  child's  arms,  and  told  her  we  would 
try,  but  she  must  make  haste  and  hide,  for  we  would  soon  be  fight- 
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ing  .ill  around  her  house.  Thus  reassured,  she  quickly  dried  her 
tears,  .UK!  ran  hack  into  the  house.  Alter  a  short  and  sharp  skirmish 
we  moved  on,  and  the  next  morning  reached  the  courthouse.  We 
parsed  Wise's  Hrigade,  drawn  up  in  line,  on  the  road  just  before  we 
reached  the  village,  and  one  of  our  men  jokingly  said:  "Oh,  you 
need  not  be  forming  line  there,  we  could  break  through  you." 
The  old  General,  who  heard  the  remark,  exclaimed  in  that  deep 
voice  of  his:  "Try  it,  sir;"  and  the  cavalry  gave  the  old  man  a 
hearty  cheer,  for  they  knew  how  often  the  exultant  enemy  had  tried 
in  vain  to  break  those  lines  on  that  march. 

Reaching  the  village,  I  beheld  the  first  signs  of  dissolution  of  that 
grand  army  which  had  endured  every  hardship  of  camp  or  march 
with  unshaken  fortitude,  and,  with  immortal  daring,  wrestled  with 
its  giant  antagonist  on  every  field  of  battle  from  Manassas  to  Peters- 
burg, when,  looking  over  the  hills,  I  saw  swarms  of  stragglers  mov- 
ing in  every  direction. 

Whilst  the  command  rested  there  I  rode  over  to  my  old  home, 
which  lay  near  the  road  (farther  on)  over  which  we  were  retreating. 
There  I  filled  my  haversack,  and  was  resting  when  I  heard  the  thun- 
der of  exploding  magazines  of  ammunition.  I  knew  but  too  well 
what  this  meant,  and,  bidding  a  hasty  adieu  to  my  relatives,  who 
till  then  had  known  nothing  of  "  war's  rude  alarms  "  save  the  echoes 
from  distant  fields,  soon  rejoined  my  command.  At  Amelia  Springs 
we  fought  and  drove  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  had  broken  in  on 
our  wagon-train  near  Flat  Creek,  burned  many  wagons,  and  scat- 
tered Lamkin's  mortars,  which  were  being  transported  in  wagons 
along  the  road.  The  familiar  occupation  of  Lamkin  and  his  boys 
was  gone,  but  they  readily  dropped  into  other  arms  of  the  service 
as  they  had  changed  from  field  to  mortar  battery  before,  and  faced 
the  enemy  again  on  the  last  day  at  Appomattox. 

IMMORTAL  FOOT  CAVALRY. 

At  Amelia  Springs  young  James  ^Rutherfoord,  assistant  inspector- 
general  on  the  staff  of  General  Dearing,  was  killed,  and  I  saw  his 
bleeding  body  brought  past,  lying  across  his  saddle,  followed  and 
supported  by  one  of  his  brother  staff-officers,  weeping  bitterly  over 
the  limp  form  of  his  young  friend.  That  night,  as  I  lay  upon  the 
ground  with  a  few  dying  embers  close  by,  and  was  trying  to  get  to 
sleep,  but  could  not  on  account  of  the  thoughts  that  kept  crowding 
my  mind,  those  inspired  by  the  momentous  events  then  passing. 
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jostling  those  that  came  welling  up  from  childhood's  memories,  as  I 
was  leaving  the  scenes  of  those  memories,  perhaps  forever,  I  heard 
the  tramp  of  some  of  that  immortal  "  foot  cavalry,"  that  still  clung 
to  our  standards  and  answered  old  "  Marse  Bob's"  roll-call,  and 
they  halted  there  for  the  night. 

Soon  a  tired,  dusty,  foot-sore  soldier  came  up  to  my  fire  and  asked 
if  he  could  parch  some  corn.  I  said,  "  Yes,  certainly."  I  watched 
the  poor  fellow  by  the  flickering  light  as  he  drew  a  handful  of  corn 
out  of  his  dirty  old  haversack  and  put  it  in  his  pan.  I  said,  "  My 
friend,  is  that  all  you  have  ? "  He  said,  "  Yes,  and  I  have  had  noth- 
ing better  for  three  days."  "Are  you  going  to  stand  by  Marse  Bob 
to  the  last?"  The  light  which  flashed  up  in  the  old  soldier's  face 
from  the  fire  of  a  noble  spirit  almost  outshone  that  thrown  out  by 
the  dying  embers  beneath,  as  he  proudly  straightened  up  and  re- 
plied: "Yes,  sir,  to  the  last!"  I  reached  for  my  haversack,  just 
filled  that  day  by  loving  hands,  and  handing  it  to  my  old  comrade, 
told  him  to  help  himself.  This  he  modestly  did,  and  even  while  he 
satisfied  his  appetite,  gentle  slumber  visited  my  tired  eyelids,  and, 
as  with  the  morning  light  came  the  ringing  call  of  "  boots  and  sad- 
dles," I  looked  around  for  my  comrade  of  the  night  before,  but  the 
"foot-cavalry  "  were  already  gone,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  "  Sail- 
or's Creek,"  where  it  may  be  he  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country's 
cause  with  his  blood.  If  my  haversack  was  lighter  that  morning, 
so  was  my  heart,  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  crust  I  think  I  shall  be 
proud  to  share  it  with  one  like  him. 

We  moved  on  hurriedly  to  the  "  High  Bridge,"  intending  to  dis- 
lodge a  detachment  of  the  enemy  then  in  possession  of  that  point. 
They  were  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  how  strong 
I  do  not  know,  but  we  captured  800  of  them  and  fed  them  on  Con- 
federate delicacies  until  we  reached  Appomattox,  and  there,  not 
being  able  to  board  them  any  longer,  we  were  guilty  of  the  rude- 
ness of  asking  them  to  leave  and  go  home.  Our  cavalry  commands 
were  sadly  wasted,  regiments  being  no  more  than  companies  and 
brigades  hardly  good  regiments.  The  engagement  was  short  and 
sharp,  but  the  boys  had  lost  none  of  their  mettle. 

THREE    DESPERATE    MEN. 

The  enemy's  cavalry  charged  that  part  of  the  line  where  I  stood 
three  times.  They  were  mounted,  and  we  dismounted.  A  single, 
well-directed  volley'  scattered  them  each  time,  but  the  second  time 
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three  Federal  officers  stood  their  ground,  and  attempted  to  cut  their 
way  out.  We  were  not  much  more  than  a  skirmish  line,  and  lu-ic 
tin  se  three  desperate  men  came  down  right  amongst  us,  whilst  our 
mm  were  reloading,  cutting  and  slashing  with  their  sabn -s  as  they 
r. nne.  A  sight  so  unusual  puzzled  our  men  at  first,  but  soon  find- 
ing these  fellows  to  be  in  earnest,  some  one  cried  out,  "  Kill  the 

d d  Yankees,"  and  instantly  the  three  men  went  down  as  if  they 

had  suddenly  melted  away.  I  remember  seeing  the  dust  fly  from 
their  coats  behind  as  the  bullets  passed  through  their  bodies.  One 
of  these  officers  proved  to  be  (ieneral  Theodore  Read,  of  the  Fed- 
eral army,  who  was  in  command  of  the  detachment.  I  have  since 
learned,  through  a  lawyer  friend,  Walter  Sydnor,  of  Hanover 
county,  Va.,  an  interesting  fact  concerning  this  officer.  He  says 
that  after  the  war  he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
there  met  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  the  father  of  General  Read,  an  elegant 
old  gentleman,  who  was  then  the  president  of  that  institution,  and 
that  the  old  gentleman  blamed  General  Grant  for  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  never  forgave  him.  He  told  my  friend  that  his  son  was  on 
the  staff  of  a  corps  commander  under  General  Grant,  and  being 
yery  young,  and  ambitious  of  distinction,  but,  having  had  little 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  on  the  staff,  he  begged  to  be 
given  the  command  of  that  detachment,  believing  the  war  nearly 
over,  and  his  opportunities  almost  gone,  this,  perhaps,  was  his  last, 
as  he  thought.  Grant  yielded,  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  old  gentle- 
man said  Grant  well  knew  that  in  so  doing  he  was  throwing  his  boy 
in  the  path  of  Lee's  whole  army,  and  that  his  chances  of  ever  coming 
out  alive  were  few;  that  as  commanding  officer,  he  should  not  have 
sacrificed  the  boy  in  that  manner.  He  was  very  bitter  towards 
Grant,  says  my  friend. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  this  ambitious  youth  when  he  sought  distinc- 
tion by  throwing  himself  in  the  path  of  those  harassed  veterans  of 
Lee,  even  though  they  were  on  the  road  to  Appomattox.  Those 
grim  warriors  of  Brandy  Station  and  Trevillian's  little  knew  and  lit- 
tle recked  of  this  ambitious  youth  or  his  hopes.  He  had  crossed 
the  retreating  lion's  path  and  he  must  meet  his  doom. 

A    BRAVE    FEDERAL    OFFICER. 

Soon  the  same  cavalry  came  charging  down  again,  and  this  time 
one  officer  stood  his  ground  after  a  volley  had  again  scattered  his 
men.  Major  James  Breathed,  our  chief  of  artillery,  who  will  never 
be  forgotten  as  long  as  a  cavalryman  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
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ginia  lives  to  think  of  his  dash  and  courage,  came  up  in  the  mean- 
time and  rode  right  through  our  line,  accompanied  by Scruggs, 

a  courier.  As  Breathed  rode  toward  the  brave  Federal,  who  quietly 
awaited  him,  he  seemed  to  me  to  make  a  motion  with  his  drawn 
sabre  as  if  to  convey  a  challenge,  which  the  Federal  accepted,  and 
every  man  stood  still  to  witness  the  tilt  between  two  such  gallant 
men.  They  went  at  it,  and  fought  for  some  minutes  pretty  evenly 
matched,  whilst  Scruggs  sat  his  horse  close  by.  Soon  the  Federal 
wounded  Major  Breathed  in  the  arm  and  seemed  to  get  some  advan- 
tage, when  Scruggs  shot  the  brave  fellow  dead.  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  hear  whether  Scruggs  demanded  his  surrender  or  not, 
but  I  am  sure  he  evinced  no  intention  of  surrendering.  I  passed 
him  as  he  lay  gasping  his  last,  and  looked  with  pity  into  the  dying 
face  of  the  foeman,  so  brave.  Here  the  gallant  Colonel  Boston  was 
urging  forward  his  men,  and  it  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him  alive, 
for  presently  they  brought  him  out  dead,  a  ball  having  entered  his 
mouth  and  caused  instant  death.  Some  few  years  ago,  in  conversa- 
tion with  General  Rosser,  he  told  me  that  he  also  witnessed  this  duel 
between  Breathed  and  his  Federal  antagonist. 

The  next  day  we  passed  through  Farmville,  and  in  the  evening 
halted  at  the  coal  pits  in  Cumberland  county,  where  two  roads 
crossed.  The  wagon  trains  were  passing,  and  our  cavalry  was 
massed  between  them  and  the  enemy,  held  in  readiness,  but  not  an- 
ticipating an  attack.  Our  beloved  old  General  was  sitting  beneath 
an  old  oak  tree  near  the  road,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
when  suddenly  the  Federal  cavalry  opened  fire  upon  us,  and  came 
near  recapturing  all  our  prisoners,  who  were  held  under  guard  in  a 
bottom  in  front  of  us.  General  Lee  slowly  remounted  his  horse  and 
rode  past  as  we  formed  for  the  charge.  We  cheered  him,  and  he 
gravely  lifted  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  our  greeting.  I  believe, 
if  Grant's  whole  army  had  been  there  then,  they  could  not  have 
reached  or  harmed  that  grey  head  as  long  as  one  of  those  cavalry 
boys  lived  to  raise  a  sabre  or  handk  a  pistol.  We  soon  repulsed 
them  and  captured  General  Gregg.  I  suppose  he  surrendered  his 
sword  to  Fitz.  Lee,  as  I  saw  the  latter  twirling  it  in  his  hand  as  he 
rode  up  after  the  enemy  had  retired,  When  we  came  back  to  the 
cross-roads  we  found  that  "  Marse  Bob  "  had  not  left  us  unprovided 
with  support,  for  I  saw  the  shining  barrels  of  a  grim  line  of  infantry 
extending  across  the  road,  and  the  black  muzzles  of  a  battery  point- 
ing down  the  road.  Then,  finding  that  we  needed  no  help,  our 
brethren  wheeled  into  the  road  and  resumed  the  march. 
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ribing  what  was  done  on  this  day,  April  yth,  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  at  |>a.u<-  3S^>  «>f  his  "(inn-nil  !.<<•,"  says:  "  The  once 
great  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  now  composed  of  two  small 
corps  of  infantry  and  tin-  cavalry  corps,  and  resumed  the  march  to- 
\\.ird  Lynchburg,  but  after  going  four  miles  stopped,  and  was  fonm-d 
into  line  of  battle  in  a  well-chosen  position  to  give  the  trains  time  t<> 
get  ahead.  It  was  attacked  by  two  divisions  of  Humphreys'  Second 
Corps,  which  had  been  long  hanging  on  its  rear,  but  repulsed  them, 
Mahone  handling  Miles  very  roughly.  Humphreys  lost  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Preced- 
ing this  attack,  Crook's  cavalry  division  crossed  the  river  above 
Farmville,  and  was  immediately  charged  by  the  Southern  cavalry 
and  driven  back.  The  Federal  General  Gregg  and  a  large  number 
of  prisoners  were  taken.  General  Lee  was  talking  to  the  com- 
mander of  his  cavalry  when  Cook  appeared,  saw  the  combat,  and 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  result. ' ' 

THE   LAST   CAMP-FIRES. 

On  we  went  to  Appomattox,  and  I  never  again  saw  General  Lee, 
but  his  image  abides  in  my  memory  and  heart.  After  dark  we  saw 
Longstreet's  camp-fires  twinkling  on  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
road  as  we  passed,  and  these  were  the  last  camp-fires  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  The  old  boys  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  of  Rich- 
mond, occasionally  hold  one  to  keep  us  in  mind  of  those  real  ones 
till  all  cross  over  the  river  and  "  on  fame's  eternal  camping-ground 
their  silent  tents  are  spread." 

Just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking  the  next  morning  we  moved  through 
Appomattox  Court  House,  greeted  by  shot  and  shell  from  the  ene- 
my's batteries  as  our  column  slowly  advanced  through  the  early 
morning  mists.  Finding  the  enemy  in  great  force  in  our  front,  we 
moved  off  after  sunrise  to  the  right  and  passed  around  their  flank, 
fighting  as  we  went.  I  think  I  see  General  Munford  now  riding 
along  that  ridge,  crested  with  the  smoke  of  the  skirmish  line,  as  our 
main  body  passed.  Soon  we  reached  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  be- 
tween him  and  Lynchburg,  and  there  we  fired  the  last  guns  of  Appo- 
mattox, and  the  last  man  that  died  on  the  field  was  a  cavalryman. 
They  carried  him  to  the  rear  on  a  blanket  just  as  the  news  of  the 
flag  of  truce  and  the  impending  surrender  reached  us.  Then  sadly 
and  slowly  we  moved  on  to  Lynchburg,  intending,  no  doubt,  to 
join  Johnston  in  the  Carolinas.  We  heard  the  salutes  by  the  enemy 
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in  honor  of  the  surrender  as  we  marched,  and  it  proved  to  be  the 
death-knell  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
had  been  the  soul  of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  having  taken  its 
Might,  the  Confederacy  could  not  live. 

Reaching  Lynchburg  that  night,  we  found  everything  in  dire  con- 
fusion, and  there,  all  hope  having  fled,  the  cavalry,  the  last  organ- 
ized body  of  our  army,  disbanded.  When  I  left  my  old  home  in 
Amelia,  I  took  with  me  my  young  cousin,  Eugene  Jefferson,  a  boy, 
who  fought  by  my  side  at  "High  Bridge,"  Farmville,  and  Appo- 
mattox.  When  we  disbanded  that  night  at  Lynchburg,  I  took  him 
to  the  Norvell  House,  and  we  got  supper.  I  paid  forty  dollars  for 
our  supper,  the  last  use  made  of  Confederate  money  till  I  reached 
the  Appomattox  river  at  Stony  Point,  where  I  paid  the  ferryman  ten 
dollars  to  ferry  us  over.  I  would  as  soon  have  given  him  a  bale  of 
it  if  I  had  it.  This  boy  and  I  passed  to  the  Amherst  side  of  the 
river  after  supper  and  slept  on  the  hill.  Next  morning  we  passed 
down  the  river  on  that  side  'till  we  reached  Howardsville.  Singu- 
larly enough,  it  was  at  that  place,  just  four  years  previously,  I  had 
entered  the  army,  and  there  my  career  as  a  soldier  ended.  There 
Sheridan's  men  burned  my  law  books  and  my  trunk  with  my  law 
license  in  it,  where  this  document  had  lain  securely  and  almost  for- 
gotten for  four  years.  I  am  practicing  law  now  without  a  license,  so 
far  as  that  goes,  and  recently  in  a  West  Virginia  court,  when  asked 
for  my  license  before  qualifying,  I  had  to  plead  the  vandalism  ot 
Phil.  Sheridan,  as  my  excuse  for  not  producing  the  license. 

GOVERNOR  SMITH'S  ENTREATIES. 

At  Howardsville  my  young  relative  and  I  encountered  Governor 
William  Smith,  venerable  nomen.  He  had  left  Richmond  before 
the  enemy  entered  and  was  then  stopping  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Zack 
Lewis.  The  old  man  came  out  to  see  us  and  expostulated  with  us 
on  returning  home.  He  begged  us  to  turn  back  and  go  to  Johns- 
ton, in  North  Carolina.  He  insisted  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  that 
hope  had  not  departed  and  we  would  yet  gain  our  independence. 
This  and  much  to  the  same  effect  he  said.  I  had  the  uttermost  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  this  loyal  old  Virginian.  The  whole  army 
had  been  filled  with  praises  of  his  superb  courage,  and  laughed  at 
the  stories  of  his  ignorance  of  and  bitter  contempt  for  military  tac- 
tics, but  I  knew  the  game  was  up,  and  I  bade  the  heroic  and  un- 
daunted old  Governor  good-bye,  and  continued  my  journey,  crossing 
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over  into  Buckingham.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  name  and 
character  of  Virginia  than  the  lives  of  those  three  eminent  Gover- 
nors of  the  State— Smith,  Wise,  and  Floyd.  Although  old  men. 
they  all  three  entered  the  army,  and  led  the  youth  <>!  tlu-ir  State 
where  the  battle  raged  hottest.  Some  years  after  this  I  served  with 
Governor  Smith  in  the  Legislature,  and  learned  to  love  and  admin 
him  more  and  more. 

Parsing  through  Buckingham,  a  citizen  showed  me  a  tree  on  the 
roadside,  ju^t  beyond  the  court-house,  where  General  Lee  had  slept 
on  his  way  to  Richmond  the  previous  night.  That  evening,  after  we 
had  crossed  over  into  Amelia,  we  met  some  Yankee  marauders, 
who,  presenting  pistols,  halted  us  and  wanted  to  know  whether  we 
were  bushwhackers.  They  informed  us  that  they  had  just  taken  a 
pistol  from  a  Confederate  colonel  in  front  of  us.  This  colonel  proved 
to  be  my  good  friend,  Major  W.  F.  C.  Gregory,  of  Wise's  staflf. 
They  wound  up  by  insisting  on  our  taking  a  drink  in  token  of  amity, 
which  we  reluctantly  did,  and  one  of  the  scoundrels  actually  hugged 
me.  If  he  had  been  an  honest  Federal  soldier  I  should  have  minded 
it  less,  but  for  this  camp-follower  to  hug  me  was  all  I  could  bear. 
The  next  day,  when  nearing  home,  I  saw  a  plow  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  a  furrow  and  a  negro  plowman  lying  behind  the  plow  asleep, 
with  his  face  upturned  to  the  broiling  sun.  Here  was  a  picture  of 
freedom  to  the  negro.  Reaching  home  in  a  few  days,  we  thought 
best  to  go  to  Burkeville  and  get  our  paroles.  On  the  way  there  I 
passed  a  good  old  man  whom  I  had  known  from  my  boyhood,  Mr. 
Stephen  Harper,  going  to  the  same  place,  with  a  bag  in  his  hand  to 
get  rations.  He  had  been  a  wealthy  man,  but  the  enemy  had  de- 
stroyed and  stolen  all  he  had,  leaving  him  without  food.  Here  was 
a  picture  of  the  desolation  of  old  Virginia. 

As  we  passed  through  the  railroad  cut,  near  Burkeville,  the  Yan- 
kees lined  the  track  on  either  side,  and  one  fellow  told  us  we  were 
d d  stragglers.  I  told  him  if  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance a  few  days  before  I  should  have  been  happy  to  argue  the 
question,  but  just  then  I  begged  to  be  excused.  The  more  honor- 
able ones  shamed  him  and  bade  him  hold  his  peace.  We  obtained 
our  paroles  and  resumed  the  cares  and  duties  of  citizenship.  I  got 
me  some  more  law  books,  and,  thanks  to  my  fellow-Virginians,  have 
never  wanted  for  clients  from  that  day  to  this. 

GEO.  J.  HUNDLEY. 
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[From  the  Daily  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  January  5,  1896.] 

A  SECRET  SESSION  DEBATE 

OF   THE 

North  Carolina    Secession    Convention  of  1862. 


Dr.  Kemp  B.  Battle,  a  Delegate  to  the  Convention,  Makes  Public  for 
the  First  Time  Proceedings  of  a  Very  Important  Meeting  of 
Our  War-Time  History— The  Debate  Centered  on  What 
to  Do  With  Our  Slaves,  Eastern  North  Carolina 
Having  Been  Captured  by  the  Federals — A 
Bitter  Feeling  Manifest  in  the  Discus- 
sion Between  Former  Union  Hen 
and  the  Secessionists. 


The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Society,  at  Chapel  Hill,  at  the  meeting  held  November,  1895: 

Roanoke  Island  was  captured  by  an  overwhelming  Union  force  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1862.  Hatteras  had  been  in  their  possession 
since  the  2Qth  of  August  of  the  preceding  year.  All  the  counties 
of  the  State  bordering  on  Albemarle  Sound  were  exposed  to  their 
raids. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  William  S.  Pettigrew,  the  dele- 
gate from  Washington  county  to  the  convention  of  the  State,  usually 
known  as  the  Secession  Convention,  appeared  in  his  seat,  and  asked 
for  a  secret  session,  which  was  granted.  I  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Wake  county,  and  took  rough  notes  of  the  ensuing  debate, 
and  will  give  its  substance.  I  will  first  briefly  describe  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  a  brother  of  the  distinguished  general,  J.  Johnston 
Pettigrew,  now*  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
then  owner  of  two  of  the  most  beautiful  plantations  in  the  South, 
Magnolia  and  Belgrade,  large  in  area,  fertile,  surrounded  by  swamps, 
yet  healthy.  His  numerous  slaves  were  most  kindly  treated,  re- 
ligiously trained,  contented  and  happy.  His  manner  of  speaking 
was  very  deliberate,  polished,  earnest  and  most  impressive. 

Mr.  Fenner  B.  Satterthwaite,  member  from  Beaufort  county,  was  a 
born  orator.  The  most  eloquent  speech  I  heard  in  that  body  of 
great  men  was  from  him.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  one  of  the 
strongest  bars  in  the  State. 
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Mr.  Kenneth  Rayner,  delegate  from  Hertford  county,  had  been 
tor  years  a  conspicuous  politician.  Ht  spoke  always  with  vehe- 
mence, and  was  occasionally  so  firry  as  to  appear  excited  by  anger 

Dr.  Rufus  K.  Speed,  of  Klizabeth  City,  was  such  an  impressive 
speaker  that  he  was  selected  by  the  Whig  party  as  candidate  to  be 
elector-at-large  on  purpose  to  meet  the  Democratic  orator,  E.  Gra- 
ham Haywood. 

Nicholas  W.  Woodfin,  when  a  boy,  rode  into  Asheville  after  meal 
on  a  mule  bareback.  By  his  energy  and  talents  he  rose  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Buncombe  bar  and  afterwards  State  senator  from  Bun- 
combe. His  speeches  were  always  strong,  but  his  pronunciation  of 
many  words  was  strange,  even  to  affectation. 

The  convention  was  in  an  exceedingly  gloomy  frame  of  mind, 
because  the  easy  capture  of  the  Hatteras  forts  and  of  Roanoke 
Island  made  it  certain  that  Washington  and  Newbern  would  not  be 
more  fortunate,  and  all  eastern  North  Carolina  would  be  speedily 
overrun.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  transfer  to  you  the  impression 
made  under  these  circumstances  by  the  intense  earnestness  of  the 
speakers,  all  of  whom,  except  Mr.  Woodfin,  were  in  constant  dread 
of  hearing  news  of  ruined  homes  and  the  desertion  of  their  slaves. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  began  by  stating  that  he  had  left  his  home  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  It  was  his  intention  not  to  return  to  the  con- 
vention as  long  as  there  was  danger  of  invasion  of  his  county,  but 
many  of  his  neighbors,  strong  friends  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
had  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some 
protection.  It  was  a  cause  of  regret  to  him  that  members  spoke  of 
adjourning  the  convention.  Let  us  never  yield.  If  beaten,  let  us 
retreat  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  hills;  from  the  hills  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

Washington  and  Tyrrell  are  isolated.  He  ordered  his  slaves,  or- 
dinarily perfectly  obedient,  to  be  ready  to  start  with  him  away  from 
danger  of  capture.  Only  five  appeared  at  the  rendezvous.  The 
residue  ran  off  to  the  swamps.  After  his  departure  they  returned  to 
their  cabins.  This  conduct  was  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  they  were 
afraid  of  suffering  in  the  up  country  from  cold  and  want  of  food. 
Secondly,  they  had  hopes  of  emancipation,  as  one  of  them  candidly 
admitted.  The  slaves  of  his  brother  had  behaved  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  doubtless  such  was  the  universal  feeling.  Will  the  conven- 
tion do  nothing  to  save  the  wealth  and  people  of  these  counties  ? 

The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  slaves  by  military  force.  Individ- 
uals cannot  effect  such  removal.  They  have  not  the  means. 
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There  is  disaffection  to  the  Confederate  cause.  There  are  Union 
men  who  railed  at  a  friend  of  his  for  removing  his  family.  Another 
had  been  met  by  men  with  shot-guns,  who  threatened  to  drag  him 
out  of  his  vehicle  in  order  to  detain  him  in  the  county.  He  had 
heard  that  a  meeting  of  justices  of  the  peace  had  been  held  in 
Tyrrell  county,  who  had  decided  to  fold  their  arms  and  submit  to 
the  inevitable,  and  also  not  to  permit  the  militia  to  leave  the  county; 
and  further,  that  if  the  State  endeavored  to  prevent  their  remaining 
neutral  they  would  appeal  to  Roanoke  Island.  These  resolutions 
were  adopted  not  from  disloyalty  to  the  Southern  cause,  but  from 
fear  of  the  enemy  and  love  of  their  homes.  He  closed  by  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  some  measure  of  relief. 

Mr.   Woodfin  asked,  "Can  the  gentleman  point  out  a  remedy?" 

Mr.  Satterthwaite  began  by  stating  that  he  had  said  some  time 
ago,  on  the  fall  of  Roanoke,  that  our  eastern  section  is  almost  sub- 
jugated. We  ought  to  have  courage  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  We  may  be  subjugated.  We  ought  to  form  some  idea  of 
what  we  shall  do  in  such  event.  We  should  unite  on  some  plan, 
but  did  not  believe  that  the  measure  recommended  by  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  was  a  good  one.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impracticable.  In  the 
second  it  is  injurious,  unwise,  dangerous.  Would  the  upper  coun- 
ties agree  to  have  these  slaves  settled  among  them  ?  They  would 
be  afraid.  The  slave-owners  of  the  East  have  no  more  right  to  be 
aided  in  this  manner  than  the  poor.  It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the 
non-slaveholders  exposed  to  death  and  destruction  of  their  property. 
The  authorities  once  had  power  to  protect  East  Carolina.  That 
power  is  lost,  gone  forever,  he  feared,  but  he  will  vote  for  any 
measure  proper,  for  its  protection. 

He  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Pettigrew  say  that  he  had  heard  of 
Union  men  willing  to  submit  to  Roanoke  Island.  Union  men 
(meaning  those  who  belonged  to  the  Union  party  before  war) 
are  as  patriotic  and  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause  as  any  others. 
Look  at  the  battle-fields  and  you  will  find  them.  Both  parties  have 
erred  in  judgment.  Let  us  draw  no  distinction  between  secession- 
ists and  Union  men.  We  should  frown  on  any  imputation  that 
Union  men  will  give  up  the  fight.  They  were  the  last  in  the  move; 
they  will  be  the  last  out.  We  should  pass  resolutions  of  sympathy 
and  endeavor  to  induce  the  Confederate  authorites  to  send  troops  to 
protect  our  people.  The  troops  have  been  all  withdrawn  from  Hyde 
county.  There  are  only  a  few  in  Beaufort.  They  will  not  remain 
four  hours  after  the  enemy  comes.  Suppose  the  enemy  should  come, 
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what  iini>.t  the  people  do?  They  will  give  up.  We  should  not  ex- 
p'-(  t  anything  rlsi-.  Imagine  a  man  with  wife  and  children.  Tin- 
enemy  comes  up — no  means  of  escape.  The  alternatives  arc-  death 
and  dishonor  to  his  wife,  or  submission.  What  will  he  do? 

Mr.  John  C.  Washington,  of  Lenoir  county:  Stand  up  for  the 
South ! 

Mr.  Rayner:  What  did  our  ancestors  in  the  Revolution,  when 
Cornwallis  marched  through  the  land?  The  Whigs  treated  those 
who  took  protection  as  traitors. 

Satterthwaite:  What  would  you  do? 

Rayner:  Under  threat  of  dishonor  to  wife  and  children  I  might 
speak  the  word  of  submission,  but  I  would  steel  my  heart  against 
them.  What  one  does  under  duress  cannot  and  should  not  be 
charged  against  him. 

Dr.  Speed  said  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  men  mentioned,  is  denied  by 
him.  He  had  heard  no  muttering!  of  treasons  from  the  common 
people,  but  has  heard  them  from  the  chief  men.  When  there  was 
a  demand  for  their  services,  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  and  other 
officers  of  militia  could  not  be  found.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  negro  men  walking  about  and  refusing  to  go  home  should  be  shot. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  explained  that  Mr.  Satterthwaite  misunderstood 
him  when  he  spoke  of  Union  men.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  old  dis- 
tinctions between  the  parties,  but  to  those  who  are  now  disloyal  to 
the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Woodfin:  The  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  presented 
the  issue  whether  we  would  assist  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern 
people,  or  be  subjugated  ourselves.  This  convention  did  not  make 
the  revolution. 

He  assured  Mr.  Pettigrew  that  the  West  will  support  all  slaves, 
will  put  them  to  work  on  railroads,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  fertile 
mountain  lands,  which  can  be  bought  for  from  seventy-five  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  acre. 

The  subject  here  dropped.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

I  add  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  and  many  others  afterwards  removed 
their  slaves  into  the  centre  and  west  of  the  State,  where  they  found 
employment  at  remunerative  prices.  Those  so  removing  were  known 
as  "  refugees." 

Mr.  Satterthwaite' s  firing  up  at  the  supposed  imputation  that 
"  Union  men  "  were  more  disloyal  than  secessionists  shows  a  feeling 
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which  was  quite  strong  with  many  who  opposed  secession  until  after 
Sumter  was  fired  on.  They  thought  that  President  Davis,  Governor 
Ellis,  and  their  party  generally,  regarded  them  with  some  degree  of 
suspicion,  or  at  least  lacking  in  ardor  for  the  Southern  cause.  There 
was  an  early  division  in  the  convention  on  this  line,  Graham,  Badger, 
Satterthwaite,  etc.,  against  Edwards,  Ruffin,  Biggs,  Howard,  etc. 
The  contest  for  Governor  between  Vance  and  Johnston  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  difference  of  sentiment,  each  party,  however,  uniting  in 
the  avowal  of  hostility  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  determi- 
nation to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  independence. 

I  add  further  that  all  the  speakers  in  the  foregoing  discussion  are 
dead  except  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who,  having  left  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  fifty-eight  years  ago,  is  still  doing  active  and  efficient  work 
in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  universally  honored  and  beloved. 

KEMP  P.  BATTLE. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  February  9,  1896.] 

HOW  THE  SOUTHERN  SOLDIERS  KEPT  HOUSE 
DURING  THE  WAR. 


The  Experience  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker,  Major  of  Artillery, 
Confederate  States  Army. 


DID  NOT  SUFFER  EXCEPT  WHEN  SEPARATED  FROM  HIS 
NEGRO  JOE. 


A  Cow  With  a  History — She  Supplied  Milk  and  was  Used  as  a  Pack- 

Horse  on  the  March— Piles  of  Biscuits  Chosen 

by  Lot— War  Reminiscences. 


[The  "solitary  horseman"  of  the  novelist,  G.  P.  R.  James,  was  scarcely 
more  familiar  to  his  once  numerous  readers  than  is  our  excellent  friend  Dr. 
Parker  to  the  good  people  of  Richmond  and  its  vicinity.  In  his  knightly 
figure  on  gaunt  steed  as  he  trots  daily  in  his  broad  ministrations  of  mercy 
and  healing,  do  we  feel  that  the  type  of  the  tried  and  tireless  "country  doc- 
tor" is  still  personified. 

Why  shouldn't  he  be  as  "lovely"  as  he  is  loving?  His  good  wife,  noble 
matron,  to  whom  he  so  tenderly  refers,  will,  we  are  assured,  vote  him 
"  sweet."  Dr.  Parker  is  as  gentle  as  he  is  ever  brave. 
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.1  distinguished  minister  of  tin-  Methodist  F.piscopal  rhurch.  oi 
which  Dr.  Parker  is  a  truh  -consistent  member,  Iclt  constrained  to  preach  an 
elo(|iient  discourse  on  tin-  crying  shame  and  sin  and  danger  of  kissing.  That 
cra/y  jade,  gossip,  proclaimed  that  tin-  "counterblast"  referred  to  was  di- 
rectly imlnced  by  some  fond  expressions  of  Dr.  Parker.  Encountering  OUT 
llent  friend  on  the  highway,  we  essayed  to  rally  him  on  his  "peculiarity." 
He  thus  ingenuously  parried  the  thrust.  "U'hy,"  quoth  he,  "an  ancient 
maiden  patient  of  mine  avous  that  sin-  don't  believe  the  idle  story;  that  I 
in M  r  tried  to  kiss  tier.'  " 

A  year  or  so  ago  Dr.  Parker  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  time-worn  house  in 
which  he  spent  his  childhood  hours. 

The  bump  of  philoprogemtiveneaB  of  the  Doctor  is  very  large.  Whilst 
with  us  lie  seemed  much  taken  with  the  airs  of  the  hope  of  our  mature  years, 
a  little  boy  then  not  three  years  old.  Upon  leaving,  our  friend  desired  to 
salute  the  tot.  It  was  impossible  for  the  infant  to  reach  up  to  the  tow- 
ering figure.  The  difficulty  was  in  a  jiffy  overcome.  We  were  surprised  to 
see  the  Doctor  drop  on  his  knees,  embrace  the  little  one,  and  as  quickly  re- 
sume his  feet.  There  could  be  no  discussion  as  to  the  grace  of  the  act,  and 
we  only  felt  that  our  boy  had  been  "blessed  "  in  the  kiss  of  so  good  a  man. 

Ah  !  the  heart  of  the  good  Doctor  is  filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness; it  is  expansive.  We  believe  that  it  embraces  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  worthy  of  his  love.  Yet,  the  erstwhile  spirit  militant  in  him  is  scarce 
diminished.  His  spear  is  ever  atilt  in  the  cause  of  what  he  deems  the  right  or 
toward  the  suppression  of  wrong.  He  goes  into  every-  encounter,  too,  with 
visor  up.  He  is  a  manly  antagonist,  and  scorns  subterfuge. 

In  action  no  one  in  our  community  has  been  more  constant  in  effort  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  In  eleemosynary-  provision  no  one  has  been  more  influ- 
ential. A  multitude  will  rise  to  call  him  blessed.  Thousands  will  cherish 
him  in  grateful  remembrance. 

We  trust  that  posterity  will  duly  commemorate  his  consecrated  life-work 
of  mercy  and  charity,  and  that  his  loved  form  will  yet  be  given  place  in  this 
dedicated  City  of  Monuments. — ED.] 

Dr.  W.  W.  Parker's  recent  address  before  Pickett  Camp  on  "  How 
I  Kept  House  During  the  War,"  was  in  the  bright  vein  that  marks 
all  of  the  sayings  and  writings  of  that  gentleman,  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  heard 
it.  The  well-known  physician  and  philanthropist  said: 

Commander  of  l*ickett  Camp,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  have  been  frequently  honored  by  the  members  of  your  Camp 
with  an  invitation  to  address  you  on  some  war  subject;  but  as  often 
declined,  till  lately  your  commander  repeated  the  invitation,  and, 
thinking  I  might  say  something  new,  perhaps,  as  to  how  much  more 
effectual  artillery  might  be  made  in  battle,  in  my  opinion,  I  con- 
sented to  write  a  short  paper  on  the  subject.  But  I  was  surprised  a 
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few  days  ago  by  the  announcement  in  the  papers  that  ladies  would 
be  present  on  this  occasion;  and  to  talk  to  them  about  rapid  artillery 
movements  would  be  a  piece  of  stupidity.  I  have  therefore  con- 
cluded to  begin  this  address  on  a  subject  that  may  possibly  interest 
them.  My  theme  will  be 

"HOW    I    KEPT    HOUSE    IN   CAMP." 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  get  some  clever  fellow  to 
write  an  essay  on  "The  World  Without  Women,"  but  have  failed. 
I  have  been  asked  to  write  myself,  but  am  not  qualified.  I  have 
always  concluded  if  the  women  left  the  world  I  would  so  soon  fol- 
low them  that  the  discussion  would  not  personally  help  me. 

WOULD    NOT    HAVE   WASHING. 

In  camp  life  we  have  some  hint  of  what  would  happen  if  the  fair 
sex  should  suddenly  take  wings  and  fly  away,  like  doves,  toward 
Heaven.  One  of  the  things  that  would  soon  take  place  would  be  the 
departure  of  the  wash-tub.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  sheets  are  not 
known  in  the  army.  They  would  never  be  washed.  Were  the 
women  to  disappear  suddenly,  no  man  would  have  a  clean  sheet  on 
his  bed  or  a  clean  shirt  on  his  back  two  weeks  after  their  departure. 
I  only  once  attempted  to  wash  a  handkerchief  in  the  army,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  white  parts  were  made  black,  and  the  soiled  parts 
greatly  extended.  I  used  sand  instead  of  soap. 

Sleeping  between  blankets  in  winter  is  well  enough.  In  summer 
we  slept  on  them.  We  had,  as  a  rule,  dirty  shoes,  as  well  as  dirty 
shirts,  dirty  hands,  and  dirty  faces,  dish-rags  incredibly  and  uni- 
versally dirty.  Whether  the  water  was  dirty  or  not  seemed  never 
to  concern  any  one;  it  was  this  or  none.  I  used  to  be  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  men  found  water  on  a  cloudy  night,  when  you 
could  hardly  see  your  hand  before  you.  So  soon  as  the  company 
was  halted  for  the  night,  a  man  from  each  mess  would  hasten  with 
his  wooden  bucket  and  tin  dipper  to  get  water  to  begin  cooking. 
Knowing  nothing  about  the  country,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  know 
which  way  to  go;  but  as  water  is  found  in  low  places,  the  soldier 
would  plunge  down  hills,  and  continue  to  go  until  he  came  to  a 
creek,  and  when  found  he  would  begin  to  use  his  dipper.  Some- 
times a  fellow  would  be  too  lazy  to  go,  and  would  run  the  risk  of 
begging  a  little  water  to  make  his  coffee.  They  would  frequently 
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rob  my  man  Joe's  bucket,  and  as  he  generally  carried  two  (one  for 
<  .irly  breakfast),  he  could  spare  a  little.  But,  finally,  the  boys 
robbed  him  so  systematically  that  he  would  hide  one  of  his  buckets 
under  the  tent-cloth,  or  in  the  bushes  nearby.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  the  inquiry  made,  "  Is  the  water  good  ?  " 
|  Before  beginning  to  prepare  his  dough  for  making  bread,  the  cook, 
if  he  had  plenty  of  water,  would  get  one  of  the  boys  to  pour  a  little 
water  upon  his  hands,  which  were  wiped  upon  a  dirty  towel. 

APPETITE    WAS   ALWAYS    GOOD. 

One  of  the  glories  of  this  housekeeping  was  that  there  was  no 
complaint  of  want  of  appetite.  Everything  was  good.  The  only 
trouble  was  about  the  quantity.  I  defy  any  man  or  woman  to  make 
two  dozen  biscuit,  every  one  exactly  the  same  size,  and  yet,  if  they 
were  not,  there  was  trouble  in  the  mess.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how 
the  cook  eyed  each  one  when  in  a  plastic  state,  turning  them  around, 
eyeing  their  rotundity,  thickness,  etc.  He  was  an  artist.  They 
\v<  re,  when  done,  generally  put  in  little  piles  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
bench,  and  viewed  by  the  boarders  with  the  keenest  discrimination. 
There  was  much  difficulty  also  in  getting  the  piles  exactly  the  same 
M/r,  though  with  the  same  number  of  biscuit.  In  one  of  the  messes 
it  became  a  rule  that  the  men  would  turn  their  backs  upon  the  rows 
of  biscuit  and  the  cook  would  take  a  long  stick  and  cry  out:  "  Who 
will  take  this  pile?"  If  Sergeant  Jones  said  "I  will,"  and  turned 
around  and  found  his  pile  not  the  biggest,  he  would  exclaim  in  great 
disgust:  "This  is  the  smallest  pile  on  the  board."  But  there  was 
generally  no  further  complaint.  The  poor  fellows  were  so  hungry 
they  could  not  delay  to  gratify  their  appetites.  When  the  last  man 
got  his  pile  there  was  silence,  and  the  scanty  meal  soon  disappeared. 
It  was  rarely  that  the  food  was  well  chewed,  but  it  was  always  quickly 
digested.  There  were  no  overloaded  stomachs  and  there  were  no 
colics.  One  of  my  men,  I  will  not  call  his  name  (a  Richmond  gen- 
tleman) lest  I  might  offend  him,  would  sometimes  eat  a  dozen  biscuit 
at  a  meal. 

One  night  about  2  o'clock,  while  we  camped  very  near  the  enemy's 
lines,  not  allowed  to  speak  in  loud  tones  or  have  any  fire,  some  of 
the  men  went  off  to  a  neighboring  house  and  got  a  woman  to  bake 
their  biscuit.  On  this  occasion  I  saw  in  the  darkness  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  a  small  group  of  moving  objects,  and  presently  I  heard 
talking  in  low  tones.  I  became  uneasy,  fearing  the  enemy  was  plan- 
21 
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ning  a  night  attack.  I  continued  to  listen  for  half  an  hour  with  in- 
creasing concern.  The  conversation  finally  ceased,  and  the  men 
began  to  move  towards  me.  On  enquiring,  with  some  tremor  of 
voice  (there  was  no  one  awake  but  myself),  "  Who  comes  there?" 
Sergeant  A.  replied:  "  We  are  all  right,  Captain."  He  informed 
me  that  he  and  his  comrades  were  dividing  their  biscuits,  and  I  found 
him  loaded  down.  I  think  I  could  guess  how  many  he  ate  that  night 
between  2  and  5  o'clock. 

ONLY  GREASED  THE  BREAD. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  meat  became  so  scarce  that  it  merely 
greased  the  bread.  The  tin  plates  were  scraped  so  clean  that  they 
looked  like  they  had  been  washed.  Coffee  had  at  this  time  gone  out 
of  memory,  and  the  small  and  scanty  repast  was  eaten  with  satisfac- 
tion and  without  a  murmur  as  to  the  failure  of  the  commissary  to  do 
better.  Heroes,  these  poor  fellows!  They  knew  that  all  were  doing 
their  best,  and  their  sacrifices  caused  them  to  love  the  cause  with 
deathless  devotion.  With  eggs,  milk,  sugar,  and  rice,  I  had  dessert 
two  or  three  times  a  week — apple  dumplings  in  summer  and  sorghum 
pies,  though  black  as  tar,  were  a  delicacy.  Sometimes  I  sent  a  man 
to  Charles  City,  his  home,  to  see  his  wife,  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  would  bring  me  some  fresh  fish.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion I  invited  General  Alexander  to  dine  soon  after  the  fish  came, 
and  I  feared  he  would  kill  himself  eating.  When  finally  the  sugar 
gave  out  and  we  did  not  have  anything  but  black-eyed  peas,  my 
dinner  was  made  of  them  with  a  little  salt  pork  for  seasoning,  and 
one  measured  quart  of  water  afterwards.  But  for  the  water  I  would 
have  been  well  salted,  and  would  have  kept  for  years  as  a  mummy. 
But  to  return: 

These  brave  men  counted  not  the  cross  heavy  for  the  cause  they 
loved  so  well.  Oh,  patriotism!  How  brave  and  beautiful  art  thou! 
How  unselfish,  how  patient,  how  true  to  friends,  and  how  fearless 
of  foes!  Love  of  country  is  next  only  to  love  of  God.  I  knew 
nothing  of  it  till  I  went  into  the  army.  I  thought  it  only  love  of 
neighbor  and  kinsfolk  and  the  old  homestead.  It  is  wide,  deep, 
strong,  uplifting  the  soul — yea,  stronger  than  the  love  of  life  itself. 
For  this  you  would  give  up  your  wife  and  children,  father  and 
mother,  sister  and  brother,  fame  and  fortune. 

My  pantry  held  granite,  china,  a  camp-chest,  a  chicken-coop,  a 
medicine-chest,  a  stove,  made  of  a  camp-kettle,  with  the  top  taken 
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oft"  and  the  pipe  put  inside,  which  on  the  march  was  hung  to  the 
pole  of  the  caisson;  also,  a  flat-iron,  one  guitar,  two  violins,  and  a 
« -amp-bed.  When  at  a  halt  the  rooster  and  five  hens  were  turned 
out  to  graze,  the  former  tied  securely  by  the  hind  leg,  as  Sam  Jones 
would  say;  the  hens  were  loyal  to  the  captive  rooster  and  would  not 
wander  far  from  the  ambulance.  Moral:  Stick  to  your  sweethearts 
.iiul  husbands,  girls! 


COW    AS    A    PACK-HORSE. 


General  Lee  allowed  me  a  fine,  large  ambulance  and  a  pair  of 
good  horses  all  the  time,  in  consideration  of  my  treating  my  own 


DK.   PARKER'S  HISTORIC  COW, 
Which  Supplied  Milk  for  the  Battery  and  also  Served  as  a  Pack  Horse. 

(Reproduced  by  Courtesy  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  ) 

sick  men.  One  important  member  of  my  household,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, was  a  docile  cow,  that  served  two  purposes — first,  to  supply 
milk  for  the  household;  second,  for  transportation.  She  generally 
i -arric-d  the  kitchen  furniture  on  her  back.  She  had  heard  the  ter- 
rible shock  of  battle  with  calmness,  and  did  not  tremble  at  the  rat- 
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tling  of  tin  cans,  coffee-pot,  skillet,  and  canteens  carried  on  her 
back.  When  any  of  the  men  were  sick  they  got  milk,  which,  to  a 
soldier,  was  nectar.  When  on  the  march  I  would  fill  my  canteen 
early  in  the  morning  with  milk  for  the  day's  ride,  and  by  10  o'clock 
I  had  butter  and  buttermilk.  By  dipping  the  canteen  into  a  branch 
now  and  then  the  milk  was  kept  cool.  These  canteens  were  all 
covered  with  thick  woollen  cloth,  and  keeping  it  wet,  evaporation 
was  very  active,  and  resulted  in  cooling  the  contents.  This  has 
been  the  eastern  plan  many  centuries  for  cooling  their  wines,  etc.  I 
don't  think  in  one  year  after  the  war  began  I  saw  a  Confederate 
soldier  who  had  not  a  Yankee  canteen.  Our  northern  friends  sup- 
plied me  with  four  splendid  3-inch  steel-rifled  cannon,  100  canteens, 
100  oil-cloths,  and  100  blankets.  This  was  very  kind,  for  enemies. 
I  don't  know  how  we  could  have  gotten  along  without  them. 

But  I  must  not  forget  my  candle-moulds.  What  are  they?  some 
may  inquire.  I  have  not  seen  one  for  twenty  years,  and  I  suppose 
many  of  you  young  ladies  never  saw  one.  They  are  for  moulding 
tallow  candles.  I  hope  you  will  never  have  to  use  them.  In  the 
Tennessee  campaign  I  saw  a  boy  with  the  largest  moulds  I  hid  ever 
seen.  He  evidently  took  it  for  a  musical  instrument.  I  said,  with 
surprise  and  disgust:  "  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  with  those 
candle-moulds?"  He  replied:  "I  picked  them  up  in  a  'Uons' 
house."  (In  that  latitude  "Uons"  meant  enemy,  "weons"  our 
people.)  I  asked  :  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?"  "  I 
don't  know,"  he  replied.  "Won't  you  have  them?"  I  said: 
"  Don't  throw  them  away.  Give  them  to  Joe,  my  servant."  Next 
winter,  on  the  Howlett-line,  I  found  them  of  great  value.  My  good 
friend  and  good  soldier,  Billy  Mays,  of  the  City  Gas-works,  was  de- 
tailed from  my  battery  for  the  commissary  department,  and  I  asked 
him  to  get  me  some  tallow.  He  did  so,  and  I  commenced  the 
tallow-chandler  business,  and  it  was  a  success.  I  occupied  quite  a 
large  house  near  the  line  of  battle,  and  took  my  wife  and  servants 
out  there  and  spent  nearly  a  year.  While  most  tents  or  cabins  had 
fire-light  only,  I  could  afford  to  burn  two  candles  when  I  had  small 
print  to  read,  so  that  my  wife  and  I  did  more  reading  than  in  peace 
times.  These  candle-moulds,  not  being  thrown  away  (note  the 
moral,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen),  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
and  profit. 

VALUABLE   SERVICE   OF  JOE. 

But  I  cannot  close  my  catalogue  of  household  things  without 
mentioning  more  particularly  "Joe,"  to  whom  reference  has  been 
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made.  He  was  sent  me  by  Heaven,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  am  telling 
the  truth.  Just  .is  war  U-^an,  and  while  I  was  organixing  the  Vir- 
ginia Light  (iuard,  in  my  office,  in  the  law  building,  corner  Twelfth 
and  I-  tanklin  streets,  I  saw  that  I  must  get  a  man-servant  to  take  to 
the  field.  Passing  down  Hank  street  one  morning,  I  met  a  tall, 
straight,  polite-looking  mulatto  man,  who  walked  with  a  quick  step, 
.uid  I  inquired  if  he  was  for  hire.  He  said  no,  but  for  sale.  The 
price  was  $700.  I  at  once  bought  him  in,  and  in  the  four  years 
alone  in  which  he  was  with  me,  from  Bethel  to  Appomattox,  he  was 
was  worth  $7,000  to  me.  Joe  used  to  tell  me  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  "old  missus  "  in  the  home  with  a  "  silver  spoon  "  in  his  mouth, 
and  that  he  was  taught  to  do  everything.  He  was  waiter,  gardener, 
butler,  washer,  and  ironer,  etc.,  etc.  I  found  he  told  me  the  truth. 
He  could  do  anything,  and  do  it  all  well.  He  was  blessed  with  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  was  trusted  by  every  man  and  officer  in  the  bat- 
talion. When  going  into  battle  he  took  charge  of  all  our  watches 
and  jewelry,  and  never  was  anything  missing.  He  washed  for  many 
of  the  officers,  attended  to  his  ambulance  horse,  and  mine,  and  arose 
at  daybreak.  He  was  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  honest  cooks, 
and  what  was  most  gratifying,  he  loved  me  better  than  anybody  in 
this  world.  I  advised  him  soon  after  the  war  began  to  get  married. 
Take  notice,  my  young  friends,  I  believe  in  everybody  of  any  ac- 
count getting  married;  but  be  certain  you  don't  marry  in  haste  and 
repent  at  leisure.  Joe  was  no  soldier.  He  knew  his  business. 
When  we  went  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  I  became  very  un- 
easy lest  he  should  make  a  break  for  liberty.  I  kept  my  eye  on 
him.  To  lose  him  would  be  to  lose  my  right  hand.  On  the  second 
day's  fight  at  Gettysburg  I  saw  Joe  coming  across  the  field  at  full 
speed.  I  never  saw  him  in  such  fright,  and  he  said  to  me,  out  of 
breath:  "  Marse  William,  I  thought  dey  had  me!"  "Who?"  I 
asked.  "Dem  Yankees,"  pointing  to  the  thousands  of  Federal 
prisoners  on  their  way  to  Libby  Prison.  I  was  greatly  relieved.  I 
had  no  more  fear  of  Joe's  loyalty. 

HURRIED   TO   THE    REAR. 

In  Tennessee  one  bright  morning  the  battery  was  moving  along  a 
pleasant  road.  I  was  near  Joe's  ambulance.  We  did  not  dream  of 
the  enemy  being  near,  when  suddenly  bang  went  a  cannon  over  the 
hills  just  in  the  direction  we  were  marching,  and  instantly  the  head 
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of  one  of  Joe's  fine  white  ambulance  horses  was  struck  off,  with  a  sink- 
ing, hollow  sound,  and  he  dropped  dead  in  the  traces.  I  told  Joe, 
as  soon  as  he  could,  to  go  to  the  rear,  and  I  galloped  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  at  full  speed  to  look  out  for  the  enemy.  I  think  it  was  less 
than  three  minutes  before  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  to  see  how  Joe 
was  getting  on  with  his  dead  horse.  To  my  surprise,  he  had  cut  out 
the  dead  animal  and  put  in  a  live  one,  and  was  driving  for  life  and 
death  to  the  rear.  I  think  Joe's  was  the  fastest  time  on  record.  At 
Cold  Harbor  my  battery  was  sheltered  from  the  army  by  an  inter- 
vening wood,  and,  while  the  shells  passed  near  us,  there  was  really 
no  danger.  After  eating  my  breakfast,  I  said:  "Joe,  eat  your 
breakfast  and  take  the  ambulance  to  the  rear."  The  breakfast  was 
served  on  a  camp-chest.  Instead  of  doing  as  I  directed  him,  he 
hastily  gathered  up  in  the  table-cloth,  coffee-pot,  sugar-dish,  etc., 
and,  with  much  agitation,  said:  "  Lord,  Marse  William,  this  ain't 
no  place  to  eat  breakfast!  "  and  he  and  his  ambulance  were  gone  in 
a  twinkling.  To  Joe's  good  management  I  can  say  what  probably 
few  other  men  can  say — I  suffered  only  one  day  in  the  four  years  for 
food,  and  that  was  the  day  I  was  separated  from  him.  Till  Joe's 
death,  some  years  ago,  we  were  great  friends.  Every  Christmas  he 
brought  me  a  turkey,  and  would  say  to  my  wife:  "Miss  Ella,  me 
and  Marse  William  was  jest  like  brothers  in  the  war."  His  wife 
continues  to  eat  her  Christmas  dinner  at  my  house.  Another  piece 
of  good  luck,  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  this,  was  that  in  the 
four  years  I  was  in  the  army  I  did  not  once  get  wet.  I  captured 
early  in  the  war  an  excellent  oil-cloth,  made  like  a  Spanish  poncho, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  With  this  on,  and  a  slouch  hat  that 
turned  the  rain  like  a  tin  roof,  and  a  pair  of  cavalry  water-proof 
boots  six  inches  above  my  knees,  I  have  ridden  two  days  and  nights 
in  a  driving  rain  without  getting  a  drop  of  water  on  me.  I  did  what 
all  soldiers  should  do;  I  would  never  lie  down  on  the  wet  ground. 
Many  a  cold,  rainy  night  I  would  sit  on  a  log  or  stump  before  a 
fire  and  sleep  with  my  head  in  my  hands.  At  one  time  I  had  a 
hammock.  They  don't  answer  in  wet  weather.  Sometimes  I  would 
sleep  on  the  top  of  a  worm-fence,  by  separating  the  two  upper  rails. 
It  was  in  these  four  years  that  I  had  no  rheumatism.  No  writer 
will  ever  tell  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  our  noble  private 
soldiers  (I  hate  the  old  phrase,  "common  soldier"),  who,  badly 
clad,  and  without  shelter,  marched  day  and  night  in  mud  and  water, 
barefooted,  and  hungry,  till  disease  ended  their  misery.  These 
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re  noble  souls  in  mean  clothes,  suffering  patiently  in  a  noble 
cause  as  ever  tilled  a  patriot's  breast.  Long  may  they  live  in  our 
affections,  and  may  wt  never  forget  their  wives  and  children. 

HAD    A   STRING    BAND. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  as  one  of  my  family  possessions 
,i  string  band.  My  bugler  was  a  highly-educated  German  mu- 
sician. He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  He  had  a 
good  voice.  With  my  wife's  $50  guitar  and  two  good  violins  we 
had  good  music.  It  often  happened  that  on  the  march  there  were 
long  and  tedious  delays  caused  by  obstructions  ahead.  Sometimes 
it  was  a  bridge  or  a  broken  wagon  in  a  narrow  road,  sometimes 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come  up,  but  from  whatsoever  cause  the 
delay  was  irksome,  especially  if  the  day  was  hot  and  the  road  dusty. 
Under  such  delay  music  by  the  band  was  ordered,  and  some  would 
dance,  while  others  would  drink  in  with  delight  the  concord  ot 
sweet  sound.  Others  would  remember  the  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
and  others  again  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  When  the  band 
was  not  wanted  in  camp  at  night  it  could  get  a  good  supper  by- 
seeking  the  best-looking  house  near  our  camping-ground.  Eglin 
would  enter  first,  almost  without  invitation,  and,  seating  himself  at 
the  piano,  would  soon  attract  the  whole  household  to  him.  There 
was  no  need  of  any  further  introduction.  The  cook  began  to  hurry, 
and  hot  rolls  and  coffee  were  soon  spread  on  the  hospitable  board 
for  the  dusty  and  tired  soldiers.  Often  an  impromptu  dance  by  the 
neighbors  would  end  the  evening.  Eglin  and  Moore  have  long  since 
departed,  but  Frank  Turnly  still  remains  in  Chesterfield.  The  sweet 
notes  of  "  Lorena  "  and  "  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still,"  even 
after  thirty  years,  awaken  tender  memories  of  departed  joys. 

FOUGHT   A    GOOD    FIGHT. 

In  conclusion,  my  comrades,  we  fought  a  good  fight,  but  have 
not  yet  received  the  fruit  of  our  toil,  but  our  reward  is  sure.  We 
sowed  in  tears,  but  we  shall  reap  in  joy.  How,  when,  and  where,  I 
know  not.  Some  of  our  reward  may  be  in  this  world — some  in  the 
next.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt.  The  retrospect  of  the  four  years 
of  army  life  affords  me  more  real  pleasure  than  any  like  period  in 
the  past  fifty  years.  I  know — not  believe — I  know  our  cause  was 
just.  The  man  who  calls  us  rebels  is  a  fool;  he  knows  nothing  of 
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the  rights  of  man,  nor  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States.  I  rest  confident  of  justification  in  that  great  day 
when  the  Judge  shall  disclose  the  secrets  of  all  hearts. 

The  South  asked  for  peace,  and  they  gave  us  a  sword.  No  man 
but  the  Governor  of  Virginia  had  the  right  then,  nor  has  anyone 
else  the  right  now,  to  order  me  to  the  field.  I  would  obey  our  good 
Governor  as  cheerfully  now  as  I  did  Governor  Letcher  thirty-five 
years  ago.  I  still  love  the  flag,  but  not  as  of  yore.  Sometimes  the 
first  love  is  the  deepest  and  strongest. 

Let  no  man  cheat  you  out  of  your  inheritance,  my  comrades. 
There  is  not  enough  money  in  the  coffers  of  all  the  banks  to  buy  the 
proud  claim  that  I  was  a  loyal  soldier  of  the  Confederate  States; 
that  from  Big  Bethel  to  Appomattox  I  was  true  to  her  flag  and  glad 
to  serve  her.  This  shield  I  shall  hang  up  in  my  house  for  my 
children's  children,  when  dust  shall  return  to  dust,  and  the  soul  re- 
turn to  the  God  who  gave  it.  It  is  not  often  the  privilege  of  a  man 
to  serve  his  country  for  years  without  pay  and  on  half  rations.  This 
has  been  your  privilege,  my  dear  comrades.  Wear  this  badge  of 
royalty  upon  your  hearts,  while  they  beat  proudly  your  grand  and 
solemn  march  to  eternity.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  life.  Let  your 
last  days  here  be  your  best  and  brightest  days.  It  matters  not  what 
sort  of  garments  cover  your  proud  hearts.  Gold  is  gold,  whether 
in  the  rocky  drift  or  on  fair  woman's  brow.  God  weighs  actions, 
not  dry  goods.  Oh!  how  I  love  dear  old  Virginia!  the  mother  of 
Washington,  Jackson,  and  Lee. 

"Virginia!  Virginia!  the  land  of  the  free, 
Three  cheers  for  Virginia  from  mountain  to  sea." 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga  )  Constitution,  November  9,  1895.] 

HEROISM  OF  A  WIDOW. 


General  Schofield's  Recognition  of  the  Bravery  of  a 
Southern  Woman. 


It  was  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  September,  1864,  General 
Hardee,  of  the  Southern  forces,  was  sent  to  Jonesboro  from  Atlanta 
with  22,000  men  to  head  off  a  formidable  flank  movement  of  the 
enemy  which  had  for  its  purpose  to  cut  off  Southern  communication 


ll.roism  of  a  Widow. 

.UK!  tlu-reby  compel  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The 
flank  movement  consisted  of  40,000  or  45,000  men,  and  was  com- 
manded chiefly  by  Major-General  John  M.  Schofield,  together  with 
General  Sedgwick,  who  was  also  a  corps  commander,  and  consisted 
of  the  best  lighters  of  the  Federal  army. 

As  the  two  armies  confronted  each  other  two  miles  to  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Jonesboro,  it  so  happened  that  the  little  house  and 
farm  of  a  poor  old  widow  was  just  between  the  two  lines  of  battle 
when  the  conflict  opened,  and  having  nowhere  to  go  she  was  neces- 
sarily caught  between  the  fire  of  the  two  commanding  lines  of  bat- 
tle, which  were  at  comparatively  close  range  and  doing  fierce  and 
deadly  work.  The  house  and  home  of  this  old  lady  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a  Federal  hospital,  and  with  the  varying  fortunes  she 
was  alternately  within  the  lines  of  each  contending  army,  when  not 
between  them  on  disputed  ground.  So  the  battle  raged  all  day, 
and  the  wounded  and  dying  of  both  armies  were  carried  to  the 
humble  shelter  of  this  old  lady  until  her  yard  and  premises  were 
literally  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying  of  both  armies. 

During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day  this  good  and  brave  woman, 
exposed  as  she  was  to  the  incessant  showers  of  shot  and  shell  from 
both  sides,  moved  fearlessly  about  among  the  wounded  and  dying 
of  both  sides  alike,  and  without  making  the  slightest  distinction. 
Finally  night  closed  the  scene  with  General  Schofield' s  army  corps 
in  possession  of  the  ground,  and  when  the  morning  dawned  it  found 
this  grand  old  lady  still  at  her  post  of  duty,  knowing,  too,  as  she 
did,  the  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes,  of  war  had  stripped  her  of 
the  last  vestige  of  property  she  had  except  her  little  tract  of  land 
which  had  been  laid  waste.  Now  it  was  that  General  John  M. 
Schofield,  having  known  of  her  suffering  and  destitute  condition, 
sent  her,  under  escort  and  arms,  a  large  wagon-load  of  provisions 
and  supplies,  and  caused  his  adjutant-general  to  write  her  a  long 
and  touching  letter  of  thanks,  and  wound  up  the  letter  with  a  special 
request  that  she  keep  it  till  the  war  was  over  and  present  it  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  they  would  repay  all  her  losses. 

She  kept  the  letter,  and  soon  after  the  Southern  Claims  Commis- 
sion was  established  she  brought  it  to  the  writer,  who  presented  her 
claim  in  due  form,  and  she  was  awarded  about  $600 — all  she  claimed, 
but  not  being  all  she  lost.  That  letter  is  now  on  file  with  other 
proofs  of  the  exact  truth  of  this  statement  with  the  files  of  the 
Southern  Claims  Commission  at  Washington. 

Her  name  was  Allie  McPeek,  and  she  died  several  years  ago. 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  February  9,  1896.] 

COMPANY  C,  NINTH  VIRGINIA   CAVALRY,  C.  S.  A. 


ITS  ROSTER  AND  GALLANT  RECORD. 


Company  C,  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry,  Confederate  States  Army, 
was  organized  in  Westmoreland  county,  and  named  in  honor  of 
General  Harry  Lee,  of  the  Revolution,  "  Lee's  Light  Horse."  It 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Montross  on  May  23,  1861.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  company  were  among  the  last  troops  engaged  in  action 
at  Appomattox,  and  escaped  from  the  field  without  surrendering. 
The  roll  is  as  follows: 

OFFICERS. 

Thomas  S.  Garnett,  first  captain,  promoted  colonel  of  Forty-eighth 
Virginia  infantry;  killed  at  Chancellorsville.  R.  L.  T.  Beale,  second 
captain;  twice  wounded.  John  N.  Murphy,  third  captain;  resigned. 
John  W.  Hungerford,  fourth  captain;  killed  at  Middleburg.  Charles 
C.  Robinson,  fifth  captain;  wounded  and  captured  at  Upperville. 
George  W.  Beale,  first  lieutenant,  twice  wounded.  A.  G.  Dade, 
second  lieutenant;  promoted  major  in  commissary  department.  W. 
W.  Murphy,  second  lieutenant;  resigned.  John  T.  Stewart,  second 
lieutenant;  killed  in  Charles  City  county.  Lawrence  Washington, 
second  lieutenant;  severely  wounded.  Ro.  EL  Lewis,  second  lieu- 
tenant, twice  wounded. 

NON-COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS. 

Richard  Washington,  first  sergeant;  killed  near  Hagerstown. 
Stephen  C.  Hardwick,  first  sergeant;  killed  at  Nance's  Shop. 
Thomas  W.  B.  Edwards,  first  sergeant;  captured.  Henry  Benson, 
sergeant;  John  W.  Branson,  sergeant;  severely  wounded.  Gordon 
F.  Bowie,  corporal;  wounded  in  Charles  City  county.  John  Graham, 
corporal;  died  in  service.  W.  C.  Marmaduke,  corporal;  captured. 
John  Critcher,  corporal;  promoted  colonel,  Fifteenth  Virginia  Cav- 
alry. George  B.  Carroll,  corporal;  killed  at  Nance's  Shop.  Henry 
C.  Baker,  corporal. 
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Thomas  Arnold,  transferred  to  Company  I,  B.  B.  Ashton,  killed  at 
tyslmrg,  Charles  H.  Ashton,  Benjamin  Atwill,  wounded,  Thomas 
B.  Baber,  Ellison  Barber.  Thomas  Barber,  killed  at  Brandy  Station, 
Burton  B.  Bates,  died  in  service,  Eugene  Battaile,  wounded,  Albert 
Beale,  B.  B.  Beale,  killed  in  Dinwiddie,  Richard  Beale,  wounded, 
Richard  S.  Beale,  died  in  service,  Robert  Beale,  Robert  H.  Beale, 
Ham  Bisham,  killed  at  Hatcher's  Run,  Benjamin  Branson,  accident- 
ally wounded,  James  Brook,  Horace  A.  Brooks,  captured  and  im- 
prisoned in  Fort  McHenry  till  close  of  the  war,  B.  B.  Brown,  killed  at 
Nance's  Shop,  Edwin  D.  Brown,  severely  wounded  and  discharged, 
John  N.  Brown,  killed  in  Dinwiddie,  Thomas  Brown,  Thomas  Calla- 
han,  Richard  H.  Chandler,  wounded,  Edwin  C.  Claybrook,  cap- 
tured, Benjamin  Courtney,  Bushrod  Courtney,  David  C.  Courtney, 
James  R.  Courtney  (bugler),  W.  Hank  Courtney,  Wm.  W.  Chewn- 
ing,  John  Combs,  Abraham  Cox,  captured,  Ephraim  F.  Cox,  killed, 
Eugene  Crabbe  (courier),  Tasker  Crabbe,  Joseph  Crask  (ambulance 
driver,  Selden  Crask,  discharged,  Rhody  Douglas,  Philip  Dozier, 
died  in  service,  William  R.  Dozier,  discharged,  Charles  Edwards 
(color-bearer),  wounded,  George  Eliff,  discharged,  James  English, 
Thomas  English,  T.  W.  G.  Evans,  blacksmith,  Charles  Everett. 
William  H.  Franklin,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  J. 
J.  Garland,  died  in  service,  Philander  George,  John  Gordon,  killed, 
Chester  Gouldin,  killed  near  Reams'  Station,  Jesse  Gouldman, 
severely  wounded  at  Hatcher's  Run,  Joseph  R.  Gregory,  captured, 
Levi  Gregory,  discharged,  Thomas  P.  Greenlaw,  severely  wounded 
at  Upperville,  Frederick  Griffith,  William  Guthrie,  discharged, 
George  Gutridge,  wounded  and  captured  at  Upperville,  W.  Octavus 
Gutridge,  killed,  Joseph  Haislin,  James  Hall,  Luther  Hall,  drowned, 
Shelton  B.  Hall,  discharged,  Hackman  Haynie,  died  in  service, 
Benjamin  Hardwick,  John  W.  Harvey,  Mungo  P.  Harvey,  ordnance 
sergeant,  James  R.  Holliday,  Richard  Hunter,  killed  at  Charles 

City  county, Hutt,  Ogle  Hutt,  Steptoe  D.   Hutt,  discharged, 

James  Jenkins,  wounded  accidentally,  Charles  W.  Jett,  killed  at 
Brandy  Station,  Lucius  L.  Jett,  Thomas  Jett,  badly  wounded  in 
foot  at  Brandy  Station,  Toucey  Jett,  regimental  bugler,  wounded  at 
Brandy  Station,  William  Jett,  severely  wounded,  Philip  Johnson, 
William  Johnson,  Churchwell  Jones,  Robert  Kennedy,  Benjamin 
King,  R.  S.  Lawrence,  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  David  Lowe, 
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Robert  A.  Marshall,  Julian  J.  Mason,  promoted  as  aid  to  General 
Fields,  Thomas  H.  Massey,  substituted,  Chapman  Maupin,  trans- 
ferred to  engineers,  George  McKenney,  discharged,  James  McKen- 
ney,  discharged,  Lucius  McKildoe,  wounded,  Jeter  Montgomery, 
Joseph  J.  Moone,  wounded,  James  Morris,  wagoner,  Robert  Murphy. 
John  Neale,  killed  at  Ashland,  Benjamin  Owens,  W.  W.  Palmer, 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  captured,  Richard  Payne,  Edward  Porter, 
wounded,  Edward  F.  Porter,  Henry  Porter,  killed  at  Nance's  Shop, 
J.  Horace  Porter,  R.  Louis  Porter,  Joseph  A.  Pullen,  John  Purcell, 
died  in  service,  Broaddus  Reamy,  James  Reamy,  killed  at  Sailors' 
Creek,  William  A.  Reamy,  killed  at  Nance's  Shop,  Emmett  Reed, 
Clarence  Rice,  Robert  Wilbur  Rice,  William  Rice,  James  Robb, 
Charles  Rust,  transferred  to  Company  H,  John  Rust,  died  of 
wounds,  William  R.  Rust,  severely  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  Coral 
Robertson,  William  W.  Rose,  killed,  Robert  A.  Sanfard,  wounded, 
Robert  Self,  John  Settle,  Robert  Spilman,  severely  wounded  at  Ash- 
land, Thomas  M.  Spilman,  Bruce  Stringfellow,  severely  wounded, 
Hansford  Sutton,  disabled  by  a  fall,  and  discharged,  John  E.  Stur- 
man,  William  Smith,  died  in  service,  Garvin  C.  Taliaferro,  adjutant 
of  the  regiment,  leg  fractured,  and  amputated  at  Barbee's  Cross- 
Roads,  Henry  Thrift,  wounded,  Joseph  Thrift,  discharged,  Robert 
L.  Talent,  died  in  service,  Charles  Taylor,  Henry  Taylor,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Robinson  Taylor,  Charles  Turner,  severely  wounded  at 
Upperville,  Henry  Turner,  James  Walker,  discharged,  Milton  M. 
Walker,  William  M.  Walker,  severely  wounded  in  Dinwiddie,  Ro. 
J.  Washington,  wounded,  promoted  adjutant,  William  A.  Weaver, 
killed  near  Shepherdstown,  F.  D.  Wheelwright,  discharged,  F.  D. 
Wheelwright,  Jr.,  wounded,  Thomas  C.  Wheelwright,  wounded,  J. 
N.  Wright,  wounded  after  being  captured,  M.  U.  F.  Wright, 
wounded  and  captured,  J.  J.  Yeatman,  died  of  injuries  received  in 
service,  Oscar  Yeatman. 

The  above  list  shows  a  total  enlistment  of  175  men,  of  whom  36 
were  wounded,  26  killed,  and  u  died  in  service,  Of  the  whole 
number,  about  70  are  living,  and  over  100  are  dead. 

G.  W.   B. 
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[From  the  Christian  Observer  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  20,  1895.] 

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  "MOST  DREADED  FOE." 


WORSE  THAN  POPE'S  ARMY. 


A  Story  Never  Before  Published,  AS  Related  by  an   Ex-Confederate 
Officer,  Who  is  Now  a  Resident  of  Norfolk,  Va. 


About  daylight  of  the  day  before  the  second  battle  of  Manassas, 
I  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  with  a  detail  of 
one  hundred  men  for  special  duty.  Upon  arrival  at  the  headquarters 
and  making  myself  known  by  presenting  the  order  of  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart,  General  Jackson  told  me  to  come  with  him,  and  rode 
some  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  his  staff,  turned  towards  me 
and  halted.  Then  he  said,  "Captain,  do  you  ever  use  liquors?" 
I  replied,  "No,  sir."  He  then  said:  "I  sent  to  General  Stuart  to 
send  me  a  special  detail  of  one  hundred  men  under  command  of  an 
officer  who  never  used  spirituous  liquors.  Are  you  that  man?"  I 
said,  "  Yes,  sir;  I  was  detailed  on  that  account." 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  an  order  to  give,  upon  the  full  and  exact  exe- 
cution of  which  depends  the  success  of  the  present  movement,  and 
the  result  of  the  battle  soon  to  be  fought.  Can  I  trust  you  to  exe- 
cute that  order?" 

I  replied  that  if  to  keep  sober  was  all  that  was  needful  he  could 
rely  upon  my  obedience. 

He  said,  "  No  that  is  not  all,  but  unless  you  can  resist  temptation 
to  drink  you  cannot  carry  out  my  orders;  but  I  will  explain."  He 
then  pointed  to  a  large  frame  depot  or  warehouse  and  said:  "  Take 
your  command  up  to  that  warehouse,  have  a  large  number  of  bar- 
rels of  bread  rolled  out  and  sent  down  the  railroad  to  a  point  about 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  warehouse,  so  that  my  men  can  get 
all  the  bread  they  want  as  they  pass,  and  then  take  some  picked 
men  into  the  building  and  spill  all  the  liquors  there;  don't  spare  a 
drop,  nor  let  any  man  taste  it  under  any  circumstances.  I  expect 
you  to  execute  this  order  at  any  cost." 
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He  pulled  down  his  cap  and  was  about  to  ride  back  to  his  staff, 
when  I  said  to  him:  "  General,  suppose  an  officer  of  superior  rank 
should  order  me  under  arrest  and  then  gain  possession  of  the  ware- 
house ? ' ' 

He  said,  with  an  ajr  of  solemnity  I  shall  never  forget,  coming  close 
to  me  and  looking  as  if  he  would  look  me  through:  "  Until  I  relieve 
you  in  person  you  are  exempt  from  arrest  except  upon  my  order  in 
writing."  He  then  said:  "I  fear  that  liquor  more  than  General 
Pope's  army,"  and  rode  off. 

I  took  my  men  to  the  warehouse,  now  so  important  in  my  eyes, 
and  threw  a  guard  around  it,  placing  five  men  at  each  entrance,  with 
orders  to  neither  allow  any  one  to  enter,  nor  to  enter  themselves. 
I  then  put  some  prisoners  under  guard  to  roll  out  the  bread  nearest 
the  doors.  In  a  little  while  this  was  done,  and  to  guard  was  appar- 
ently all  that  was  required.  But  in  a  little  while  I  was  called  to  one 
entrance  to  find  a  general  officer  with  his  staff  demanding  that  the 
guards  should  either  allow  him  to  enter  or  bring  out  some  liquor. 
Upon  my  refusal  to  comply  with  his  request,  he  ordered  his  adjutant 
to  place  me  under  arrest. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  put  there  by  General  Jackson  in  person,  and 
exempted  from  liability  of  arrest.  He  gave  his  staff  an  order  to 
dismount  and  enter  the  warehouse,  and  I  gave  my  men  the  order  to 
level  their  guns,  and  ' '  make  ready. ' '  This  made  the  thirsty  Gene- 
ral halt,  and  hold  a  consultation  with  his  officers,  who  concluded  to 
try  persuasion.  But  they  soon  found  that  no  liquor  could  be  had. 
They  then  asked  my  name,  and  to  what  command  I  belonged,  and 
threatened  to  report  me  for  disobedience  of  orders  to  a  superior 
officer. 

Just  then  General  A.  P.  Hill  came  galloping  up  with  his  staft.  I 
explained  the  position  to  him,  and  soon  saw  that  he  took  in  the  situ- 
tion,  as  he  ordered  the  thirsty  squad  off.  Then  he  said:  "Have 
you  orders  to  burn  this  building?  "  On  my  replying  that  I  had  not, 
he  went  off.  Within  an  hour  General  Jackson  sent  me  an  order  to 
burn  the  building,  and  after  it  was  well  destroyed,  to  report  to  him. 
This  I  did.  No  man  got  a  drink  that  day.  And  the  foe  that  Stone- 
wall Jackson  most  dreaded  was  powerless  for  evil. 


Number  of  Con/»<l>  rate  General*  in  tin   <  Vr/V  War. 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Ckromclf,  Jan.  7.  1896.] 

CONFEDERATE  GENERALS. 


As  stated  in  a  former  article,  there  were  474  general  officers  of  all 
grades  in  the  regular  military  service  of  the  Confederacy.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  just  how  many  of  these  were  severally  con- 
tributed by  the  States  comprehended  in  the  Southern  Confederation : 

/  'irginia — Three  full  generals,  five  lieutenant-generals,  seventeen 
major-generals,  and  fifty-four  brigadier-generals — seventy-nine  in  all. 

North  Carolina — Two  lieutenant-generals,  seven  major-generals, 
.iiul  twenty-nine  brigadier-generals — thirty-eight  in  all. 

South  Carolina — Three  lieutenant-generals,  four  major-generals, 
and  twenty-seven  brigadier-generals — thirty-four  in  all. 

(icorgia — Three  lieutenant-generals,  seven  major-generals,  and 
forty-two  brigadier-generals — fifty-two  in  all. 

Florida — One  general  in  provisional  army  of  Confederate  States, 
three  major-generals,  and  ten  brigadier-generals — fourteen  in  all. 

Alabama — One  lieutenant-general,  six  major-generals,  and  twenty- 
nine  brigadier-generals — thirty-six  in  all. 

Mississippi — Five  major-generals  and  thirty  brigadier-generals — 
thirty-five  in  all. 

Louisiana — Two  full  generals,  two  lieutenant-generals,  four  major- 
generals,  and  twenty-two  brigadier-generals — thirty  in  all. 

7'i-vas — One  full  general,  one  general  with  temporary  rank,  three 
major-generals,  and  thirty-six  brigadier-generals — forty-one  in  all. 

Indian  Territory — One  brigadier-general  (Stand  Watie). 

France — One  major-general  (Camille  J.  Polignac). 

Arkansas — Four  major-generals  and  eighteen  brigadier-generals — 
twenty-two  in  all. 

Missouri — Four  major-generals  and  twelve  brigadier-generals — 
sixteen  in  all. 

'Tennessee — Two  lieutenant-generals,  eight  major-generals,  and 
thirty-four  brigadier-generals — forty-four  in  all. 

Kentucky — One  lieutenant-general,  five  major-generals,  and  six- 
teen brigadier-generals — twenty-two  in  all. 

Maryland — Three  major-generals  and  six  brigadier-generals — 
nine  in  all. 

CHAS.  EDGEWORTH  JONES. 

Augusta,   da. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  '76  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  '61. 


MR.  R.  A.  BROCK, 

Secretary  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society, 

Richmond,    Va.  : 

DEAR  SIR, — The  following  incident  was  related  to  me  last  week 
by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Dame,  of  Baltimore,  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Confederacy  at  sixteen  and  served  gallantly  throughout 
the  war  in  the  Richmond  Howitzers.  With  his  permission  I  have 
prepared  the  paragraphs  below  for  publication,  my  manuscript  hav- 
ing since  been  examined  and  confirmed  by  him.  Mr.  Dame  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  youths  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence. 

Truly  yours, 

L.  M.   BLACKFORD. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  February  if,  1896. 


On  the  last  Sunday  in  August,  1860,  at  "The  Forks,"  in  Cum- 
berland county,  Virginia,  was  gathered  a  body  of  sixteen  youths, 
with  two  exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty.  They 
were  grandsons  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Lucy  Page,  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1781,  and  widow 
of  Major  Carter  Page,  of  the  Continental  Line,  who  served  through 
the  whole  Revolutionary  War.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
family,  the  boys  had  been  on  a  vacation  visit  to  their  grandmother, 
and  were  to  disperse  in  a  few  days  to  their  several  homes.  The 
aged  lady,  full  of  the  patriotic  traditions  of  her  historic  line,  was 
rallying  them  on  the  decay  in  their  degenerate  day  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  self-devotion  which  characterized  their  Revolutionary 
ancestors,  and  intimated  her  conviction  unequivocally,  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  that  they  would  never  live  again  in  them. 

The  following  spring,  at  eighty-six,  Mrs.  Page  died,  living  not 
quite  long  enough  to  see  how  completely  she  had  been  in  error. 
The  sixteen  lads  who  left  her  in  August,  1860,  within  eleven  months 
of  that  leave-taking  had,  every  one,  entered  the  military  service  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Two  of  them  had  already  fallen  in  battle, 
and  three  had  been  wounded. 
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RELIEF  OF  CONFEDERATES  BY   NATIONAL 
APPROPRIATION. 


HON.    P.    J.    OTEY'S    BILL. 


R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  C.  V.,  Protests    Against   the  Consideration  of  the 

Bill  by  Congress. 


[So  sweeping  were  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the  Confederates,  that  to  ask 
partial  reparation  for  them,  would  be  pardonable.  No  one  can  question  the 
excellence  of  intention  of  the  gallant  Major  Otey.  Still  the  noble  declara- 
tion herewith  printed  touches  a  commanding  chord  in  the  Southern  heart. 
No  veteran  can  be  neglected  with  us.  No  want  will  be  unsupplied,  and  his 
closing  years  will  be  soothed  with  the  loving  ministrations  of  both  sexes. 
The  provision  is  happily  systematic.  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  Confederate 
Veterans,  may  righteously  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  nobly  beneficent  fra- 
ternity which  it  initiated.  Instituted  in  April,  1883,  its  admirable  example 
has  been  potential.  Grandly  has  the  roll  grown,  comprehending  now  fully 
800  Camps,  with  a  constantly-increasing  ratio  of  organization.  Grateful  re- 
sult is  the  speedy  sequence.  Provision  for  the  needy  vetaran  is  the  con- 
comitant of  every  established  Camp. — ED.] 

R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  Confederate  Veterans,  in  meeting  held 
January  24,  1896,  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  the  bill  offered  by 
Major  P.  J.  Otey,  looking  to  Federal  aid  to  Confederate  veterans. 
The  following  dignified  expression  (the  report  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  General  Peyton  Wise,  Major  Norman  V.  Ran- 
dolph, and  General  Thomas  A.  Brander,  to  whom  the  bill  had  been 
referred)  was  adopted  with  hearty  acclaim: 

THE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  General  Wise's  committee,  as  adopted  by  Lee 
Camp,  reads: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  some  time  since  referred  the  ques- 
tions presented  by  a  report  in  the  newspapers  that  Hon.   Peter  J. 
22 
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Otey,  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia,  was  about  to 
introduce  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to 
make  abandoned  property,  captured  from  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
available  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  Confederate  soldiers,  have  had 
those  questions  under  earnest  consideration,  and  now  report  that  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  named,  and  numbered  H.  R.  1678,  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  a  bill,  which 
is  alternative  in  its  character,  and  numbered  H.  R.  1677,  by  the 
Hon.  Peter  J.  Otey.  These  bills,  copies  of  which  are  attached  to 
this  report,  were  offered  on  the  i6th  ultimo,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  War  Claims.  At  the  time  of  their  reference  the  committee 
named  had  not  been  constituted,  and  was  not  organized  until  the  first 
week  of  the  present  month,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  the  absence  of  members  of  the  House  from  their 
seats  in  the  chamber.  For  these  reasons  the  bill  named  did  not  get 
into  the  hands  of  your  committee  until  very  recently,  and  for  other 
reasons,  well  known  to  you,  this  report  could  not  be  made  before 
the  present  meeting  of  this  camp. 

WAS    A    GALLANT    CONFEDERATE. 

Since  H.  R.  1677  is  only  intended  to  be  considered  in  the  House 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  H.  R.  1678,  and  since  the  latter  is  the 
one  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  you,  the  latter  will  be  exclu- 
sively commented  upon  in  this  report. 

We  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  patron  of  these  bills  was 
a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee, and  doubtless  of  all  who  know  him,  worthily  wears  the  honors 
of  a  representative  of  Virginia  in  Congress;  that  it  is  unquestionably 
his  intent  in  the  offer  of  this  bill  to  endeavor  to  have  a  boon  con- 
ferred upon  that  class  of  our  comrades  who  deserve  the  highest, 
simplest  consideration  from  every  quarter;  and  therefore  it  does  not 
lie  in  our  hearts,  and  that  it  is  not  our  desire,  or  our  purpose  to 
reflect  upon  Major  Otey  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent  in  this  report. 
We  do  not  approve,  however,  to  any  degree  of  the  methods  of  this 
bill,  and  will  state  our  objections  to  it  frankly,  respectfully,  and 
kindly. 

The  title  of  the  bill  is  "To  Restore  a  Part  of  Captured  and  Aban- 
doned Property."  The  title  of  the  bill  is  objectionable,  because  the 
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bill  does  not  propose  to  restore  the  property  named  to  its  real  owners, 
but  to  give  it,  practically,  to  persons  who,  however  meritorious,  have 
absolutely  no  title  whatever  to  it. 


WHAT   THE    BILL    RECITES. 

The  recitals  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  are  four  in  number: 

ist  Recital.  That  the  property  proposed  to  be  restored  was  cap- 
tured from  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  non-combatants 
.ind  others,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  them,  and  was  sold  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury,  amounting  to  $27,000,000.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

2.  That  the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  in  the  South  after  the  sur- 
render  prevented   the   reclamation   at   the   time  of   the  captured, 
abandoned  property  by  its  real  owners,  and  that  it  is  evident  now 
that  such  claims  can  never  be  presented  or  sustained  at  this  late 
day. 

The  truth  of  this  recital,  in  any  and  all  of  its  parts,  is  open  to  the 
most  serious  question,  and,  could  it  be  established  beyond  perad- 
venture,  scarcely  offers  a  basis  for  giving  this  money  to  any  class  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  one  question  which,  in  law 
or  in  morals,  could  in  the  latter  event  arise,  is  whether  the  captured, 
abandoned  property  belongs  to  the  United  States,  under  the  law  of 
war,  or  by  escheat  to  the  States  in  which  that  property  was  found  in 
its  state  of  abandonment.  This  is  a  question  for  the  courts,  not  for 
Congress. 

3.  That  the  United  States  is  under  no  obligation  in  law  or  usage 
to  provide  for  those  who  fought  against  them,  but  recognizes  in  them 
now  its  own  citizens,  who  have  become  patriotic,  and  will  cheerfully 
support  the  government,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

The  allegations  of  this  recital  are  correct  beyond  any  question, 
but,  in  view  of  them,  it  does  not  fail  to  strike  your  committee  that 
they  offer  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  bill  should  not  pass.  Law 
and  usage  should  not  be  overturned,  and  the  wholly  unconstitutional 
and  improper  attitude  of  granting  premiums  to  citizens  for  support 
of  the  government  should  not  be  assumed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
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NOT   THE   GOVERNMENT  S    PROVINCE. 

4.  That  the  United  States,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  humanity,  fra- 
ternity, and  magnanimity  to  sympathy  with  those  who  have  suffered 
by  the  casualties  of  war,  desire  to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  necessities  of  those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 

This  recital  undoubtedly  presents  a  case  of  misery  for  the  heartiest 
sympathy  and  for  the  most  urgent  effort  in  every  proper  quarter  to 
relieve  it.  But  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  under  any 
circumstances  whatever  it  is  the  true  mission  of  government  to  re- 
lieve suffering  by  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury,  except 
where  it  has  been  occasioned  by  labor  in  its  service;  and  the  wisest 
and  best  men  claim  that  such  appropriations  tend  to  produce  a 
paternalism  in  government,  a  want  of  self-reliance  in  the  citizen, 
which  go  to  sap  the  foundations  of  that  liberty  for  which  our  fathers 
and  Confederate  soldiers  conspicuously  fought  and  became  heroes. 

PROVISIONS   OF    THE    BILL. 

The  bill  itself  provides  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  captured 
abandoned  property,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Southern  States  at 
definite  periods  in  the  proportions  to  each  State  established  by  the 
provision  made  by  each  State  for  its  disabled  soldiers. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  the  case  of  those  States  which  have 
made  no  provision  for  their  disabled  soldiers,  no  bounty  is  created 
for  them,  and  that  the  principle  is  established  that  where  there  is 
the  most  misery  there  shall  be  the  least  relief,  and  that  where  the 
largest  charity  is  extended  it  shall  be  rewarded  by  a  bounty,  which, 
in  that  case,  would  not  be  needed. 

The  bill,  to  s\im  it  up,  is  illogical  throughout,  and  a  non-sequitur 
from  premises,  which,  in  their  important  parts,  are  as  incorrect  as 
they  are  improper  to  be  pleaded. 

TO    OUR    GOOD    FORTUNE. 

We  must  not  conclude  this  report  without  saying  that  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  our  disabled 
soldiers  has  resulted  most  fortunately  for  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  the  South.  Notably,  it  has  caused  the  formation  through- 
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out  the  South  of  camps  like  this,  whose  fame  has  been  blown 
throughout  the  land,  and  where  we  are  drawn  together,  not  merely 
to  do  to  each  other,  and  especially  to  our  suffering  poor,  the  offices 
of  mutual  benefit  for  the  here  and  the  hereafter,  through  the  agency 
•  >l  men  who  become  devoted  to  the  greatness  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
women  who  become  heroic  in  ministration;  where  we  not  only  enjov 
the  pleasure  of  recounting  glorious  memories  of  a  splendid  past;  but 
where  we  have  rescued  from  oblivion  and  saved  to  our  posterity  the 
rich  heritage  of  a  veracious  history  of  immortal  glory  wrought  by 
Confederate  valor. 

Shall  we  barter  this  for  gold  ?  Worst  of  all,  shall  we,  whose  past 
at  least  is  secure,  who  have  saved  honor  where  we  have  saved 
nothing  else;  who  have  realized  in  its  highest  form  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  a  man — that  he  is  the  animal  whose  countenance  is  turned 
to  Heaven — get  down  upon  our  knees  and  crawl  to  the  footstool  of 
the  Federal  throne,  and  beg  a  bounty  for  what  we  failed  to  hold  by 
our  arms.  No  !  a  thousand  times,  no  ! 

INCONSISTENT    WITH    SELF-RESPECT. 

Major  Otey  means  kindly  by  us,  and  he  is  right  when  he  declares 
our  hearty  and  undying  loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the  common  country; 
he  is  correct  in  assuming  that  should  war  come  the  Confederate 
soldier  will  be  found  carrying  that  flag  to  heights  as  great  as  any 
soldier  may  reach,  let  them  be  as  high  as  the  stars,  which  it  types. 
But  neither  he  nor  any  Southern  representative  shall  ever,  with  our 
consent,  place  us  in  any  attitude  like  that  of  this  bill,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  self-respect,  and  stains  the  record,  to  whose  purity 
we  devote  and  consecrate  ourselves,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 

If,  at  some  future  date,  an  American  Congress,  listening  to  the 
voice  of  some  gallant  representative  of  the  North,  should  desire,  in 
the  general  interest,  to  consecrate  American  valor,  as  it  was  illus- 
trated by  the  Confederate  soldier,  in  some  form,  alike  appropriate 
and  pleasing,  our  loyalty  would  not  be  enhanced,  because  that  is 
impossible;  but  we  should  find  in  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  north  of 
us  the  real  brothers  whom  we  are  most  anxious  to  discover. 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  February'  i6t  1896.! 

THE  LONGSTREET-GETTYSBURG  CONTROVERSY 


WHO  COMMENCED   IT. 


The  Whole  Matter  Reviewed  by  J.  William  Jones,  D.  D. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

You  are  unquestionably  right  in  the  very  courteous  little  differ- 
ence with  the  Times  as  who  begun  the  Longstreet-Gettysburg  con- 
troversy, but  you  do  not  put  its  origin  quite  far  enough  back,  and 
omit  some  very  important  points  in  the  history  of  the  controversy. 

As  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  know  all  of  the  facts,  have  read 
and  preserved  everything  of  interest  that  has  been  published  con- 
cerning these  matters  (although  I  have  not  until  quite  recently 
printed  anything  myself),  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  constantly 
recurring  question  as  to  "  who  fired  the  first  gun,"  and  who  is  con- 
tinuing the  firing,  I  ask  space  for  a  summary  statement  of  the  whole 
question. 

There  was  in  army  circles  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  a  good 
deal  of  talk  as  to  the  causes  of  our  failure,  and  it  seemed  to  be  very 
generally  understood  that  the  fault  was  not  Lee's,  but  that  his  orders 
had  been  disobeyed,  in  that  the  heights  were  not  carried  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  the  attack  was  not  made  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  and  the  troops  making  the  assault  on  the  third 
day  were  not  properly  supported. 

But,  as  Lee,  moving  among  his  shattered  battalions  at  Gettysburg, 
had  shown  the  same  superb  magnanimity  as  when  at  Chancellors- 
ville  he  had  given  the  glory  of  the  victory  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
had  declared,  "This  is  all  my  fault;  I  have  lost  this  battle,  and  you 
must  help  me  out  of  it  the  best  you  can,"  no  one  was  disposed  to 
publish  any  criticisms  of  his  subordinates.  And  so  after  the  war 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  leading  Con- 
federates to  let  the  Federal  generals  do  the  quarrelling,  and  to  pre- 
serve among  themselves  the  harmony  and  good-will  counselled  by 
their  great  commander,  and  of  which  he  gave  so  conspicuous  an  ex- 
ample. 


The  Loiigstreet-Gettysburg  Controversy. 

The  first  publication  made  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  our  defeat 
at  Gettysburg  by  any  Confederate  who  participated  in  the  battle,  so 
tar  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  made  by  General  Long- 
street  in  Swinton's  "  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  which  was  published 
in  the  spring  of  1866. 

In  this  book  (page  340)  Swinton  says,  and  gives  Longstreet  as 
his  authority  for  the  statement:  "  Indeed,  in  entering  upon  this  cam- 
paign, General  Lee  expressly  promised  his  corps-commanders  that 
he  would  not  assume  a  tactical  offensive,  but  force  his  antagonist  to 
attack  him.  Having,  however,  gotten  a  taste  of  blood  in  the  con- 
siderable success  of  the  first  day,  the  Confederate  commander  seems 
to  have  lost  that  equipoise  in  which  his  faculties  commonly  moved, 
and  he  determined  to  give  battle." 

Swinton  then  proceeds  to  criticise  Lee  very  severely  for  not 
"manoeuvring  Meade  out  of  the  Gettysburg  position,"  and  says: 
"This  operation  General  Longstreet,  who  forboded  the  worst  from 
an  attack  on  the  army  in  position,  and  was  anxious  to  hold  General 
Lee  to  his  promise,  begged  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  execute."  (Ibid, 
p.  341).  He  quotes  General  Longstreet  as  his  authority  for  this, 
as  also  for  the  further  criticisms  of  General  Lee  which  he  makes,  and 
the  very  language  of  which  bears  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to 
what  General  Longstreet  has  since  printed  over  his  own  signature. 

NOT    REPLIED   TO. 

These  criticisms  of  Longstreet  on  Lee  were  not  replied  to  by  the 
latter,  though  it  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  he  had  Swin- 
ton's book  and  read  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  and  none  of  Lee's  sub- 
ordinates thought  proper  to  make  answer. 

A  short  time  after  General  Lee's  death  General  Longstreet  gave 
out  for  publication  the  private  letter  which  he  wrote  his  uncle  from 
Culpeper  Courthouse,  on  July  24,  1863,  and  in  which  he  distinctly 
claimed  that  we  lost  Gettysburg  because  Lee  refused  to  take  his 
advice,  and  fought  the  battle  against  his  judgment;  that,  if  his 
(Longstreet' s)  plans  had  been  adopted,  "great  results  would  have 
been  obtained;"  and,  "so  far  as  is  given  to  man  the  ability  to 
judge,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  we  should  have  destroyed 
the  Federal  army,  marched  into  Washington,  and  dictated  our 
terms;  or,  at  least,  held  Washington,  and  marched  over  as  much  of 
Pennyslvania  as  we  cared  to." 

It  will  be  thus  clearly  seen  that  General  Longstreet  first  began 
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this  controversy  by  his  criticisms  of  General  Lee,  and  his  claim  that 
we  lost  Gettysburg  because  the  Napoleonic  genius  of  General  James 
Longstreet  could  not  overcome  the  obstinate  stupidity  of  Robert 
Edward  Lee. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  these  criticisms  of  Longstreet  against  the 
idolized  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  met  with 
reply. 

January  19,  1872,  General  J.  A.  Early  delivered  the  address  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  General  Lee's  birth.  He  discussed  "Lee,  the  Sol- 
dier," with  that  ability,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  real 
loyalty  to  the  name  and  fame  of  his  old  commander  which  so  pre- 
eminently characterized  that  sturdy  old  patriot,  Jubal  A.  Early,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  address  gave  an  outline  of  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign and  battle,  and  defended  General  Lee  from  the  charge  that  he 
failed  by  his  own  blunders  or  mistakes. 

HIS   CRITICISM    OF    LONGSTREET. 

What  he  said  in  criticism  of  General  Longstreet  was  contained  in 
the  following  sentences.  After  speaking  of  a  conference  General 
Lee  had  with  Rodes,  Ewell,  and  himself,  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  General  Early  says:  "General  Lee  then  determined  to 
make  the  attack  from  our  right  on  the  enemy's  left,  and  left  us  for 
the  purpose  of  ordering  up  Longstreet' s  Corps  in  time  to  begin  the 
attack  at  dawn  the  next  morning.  That  corps  was  not  in  readiness 
to  make  the  attack  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
By  that  time  Meade's  whole  army  had  arrived  on  the  field,  and 
taken  its  position.  Had  the  attack  been  made  at  daylight,  as  con- 
templated, it  must  have  resulted  in  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory, 
as  all  of  Meade's  army  had  not  then  arrived,  and  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  it  was  in  position.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  army  did 
not  get  up  until  after  sunrise,  one  corps  not  arriving  until  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  prompt  advance  to  the  attack  must  have  re- 
sulted in  his  defeat  in  detail.  The  position  which  Longstreet  at- 
tacked at  4  was  not  occupied  by  the  enemy  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Round  Top  Hill,  which  commanded  the  enemy's  position, 
could  have  been  taken  in  the  morning  without  a  struggle." 

Speaking  of  the  fight  the  next  day,  of  the  impossibility  of  Gene- 
ral Lee's  doing  "the  actual  marching  and  fighting  of  his  army," 
and  the  necessity  of  the  prompt  and  cheerful  execution  of  his  orders 
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by  his  subordinates,  <  irneral  Early  said:  "  If  Mr.  Swinton  has  told 

the  truth  in  repeating  in  his  hook  what  is  allrgi-d  to  have  been  said 
to  him  by  ( ieneral  Longstreet,  there  was  at  least  one  of  General 
Lee's  corps  commanders  at  <  it  ttysburg  who  did  not  enter  upon  tin 
execution  of  his  plans  with  that  confidence  and  faith  necessary  to 
success,  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  was  that  it  was  not  achieved." 

These  were  all  of  General  Early's  criticisms  upon  (ieneral  Long- 
Mivet,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  provocation  of  (ieneral  Long- 
strret's  previously  published  criticisms  of  (ieneral  Lee,  they  were 
very  mild  for  (ieneral  Early. 

GENERAL    PENDLETON's  SPEECH. 

The  next  year,  January  19,  1893,  General  W.  N.  Pendleton, 
General  Lee's  chief  of  artillery  and  his  beloved  friend  and  pastor 
during  his  residence  in  Lexington,  made  the  anniversary  address,  in 
which  he  made  the  statement  about  General  Lee's  orders  for  the 
early  attack  which  you  have  published,  and  in  which,  while  pointing 
out  his  tardiness  and  its  result,  he  spoke  of  General  Longstreet  in 
very  complimentary  terms  as  a  brave  and  sturdy  soldier. 

This  address  General  Pendleton  repeated  at  a  number  of  points  in 
the  South,  and  then  published  in  the  Southern  Magazine,  Balti- 
more. 

General  Longstreet  next  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Republican 
of  February  27th,  1876,  a  very  bitter  attack  on  General  Fitz.  Lee 
(whose  offence  was  that  he  had  respectfully  asked  him  to  publish  the 
whole  of  a  letter  from  General  R.  E.  Lee,  from  which  he  had  pub- 
lished a  single  sentence),  General  Pendleton,  and  General  Early, 
but  was  especially  bitter  against  General  Early. 

Of  course  "Old  Jubal  "  replied,  there  were  several  papers  from 
each,  and  General  Early  used  him  up  so  badly  that  General  Long- 
street's  warmest  friends  very  much  regretted  that  he  had  gone  into 
the  papers. 

THE    NEXT    PHASE. 

The  next  phase  of  the  controversy  was  the  publication  of  General 
Longstreet's  paper  in  the  Philadelphia  Times  of  November  3,  1877, 
a  very  full  account  of  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in 
which  he  criticised  General  Lee  more  severely  than  ever,  and  under- 
takes to  show  nine  distinct  mistakes  which  Lee  made,  and  he  (Long- 
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street)  saw,  pointed  out,  and  remonstrated  with  Lee  against  at  the 
time.  This  called  forth  the  scathing  rejoinder  of  General  Dick  Tay- 
lor, "That  any  subject  involving  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
intellect  should  be  clear  to  Longstreet  and  concealed  from  Lee  is  a 
startling  proposition  to  those  possessing  knowledge  of  the  two  men. 
We  have  biblical  authority  for  the  story  that  the  angel  in  the  path 
was  visible  to  the  ass,  though  invisible  to  the  seer,  his  master.  But 
suppose  that  instead  of  smiting  the  honest,  stupid  animal,  Balaam 
had  caressed  him  and  then  been  kicked  by  him,  how  would  the  story 
read?" 

Especial  indignation  was  excited  against  General  Longstreet  be- 
cause in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  accompa- 
nying this  paper,  he  charged  that  General  Lee  had  altered  his  original 
official  report,  written  under  the  generous  spirit  in  which  he  had 
assumed  all  the  blame  of  the  defeat  at  Gettysburg,  and  had  after- 
wards ' '  written  a  detailed  and  somewhat  critical  account  of  the  bat- 
tle," from  which  Longstreet' s  critics  had  gotten  all  of  their  points 
against  him.  In  other  words,  he  charged  General  Lee  with  altering 
his  original  report  in  order  to  injure  him. 

In  the  meantime,  I,  as  secretary  of  the  Southern  Historical  So- 
ciety, received  a  letter  from  the  Count  of  Paris,  propounding  a 
series  of  questions  as  to  "  the  causes  of  Lee's  defeat  at  Gettysburg," 
and  asking  that  I  secure  replies  from  leading  Confederate  officers, 
who  were  in  position  to  know.  I  sent  copies  of  this  letter  to  promi- 
nent men  in  every  corps,  division,  and  arm  of  the  service,  with  a 
personal  letter  requesting  a  reply.  The  result  was  a  series  of  papers 
on  Gettysburg  from  such  men  as  Generals  J.  A.  Early,  A.  L.  Long, 
Fitz.  Lee,  E.  B.  Alexander,  Cadmus  Wilcox,  J.  B.  Hood,  H.  Heth, 
L.  McLaws,  R.  L.  Walker,  James  H.  Lane,  and  B.  D.  Fry,  Colonels 
William  H.  Taylor,  William  Allen,  J.  B.  Walton,  J.  R.  Winston, 
and  W.  C.  Gates,  Major  Scheibert,  of  the  Prussian  Engineer  Corps, 
Captain  R.  H.  McKim,  and  the  Count  of  Paris.  General  Long- 
street  did  not  send  me  a  paper,  as  I  requested  him  to  do,  but  pub- 
lished a  second  paper  in  the  Philadelphia  Times,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  reply  to  his  critics,  who  had  handled  his  first  article  pretty 
roughly.  It  is  clear  that  I  was,  according  to  the  rule  among  editors, 
under  not  the  slightest  obligation  to  copy  his  papers  from  the  Times, 
and  yet  I  was  so  anxious  to  do  him  the  fullest  justice,  and  to  have 
our  "  Gettysburg  series"  as  complete  as  possible,  that  I  republished 
both  of  his  articles.  I  also  published  all  of  the  Confederate  official 
reports  of  Gettysburg  that  I  could  procure,  including  General  Long- 
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street's  report,  which  had  never  before  been  in  print,  and  which  he 
contradicted  five  times  in  his  papers  in  the  Times. 

This  series  of  papers  excited  wide  interest  among  Northern  and 
European  military  crities,  as  well  as  among  our  own  people. 

As  I  did  not,  personally,  write  either  of  the  papers,  but  published 
all  that  reached  me  without  note  or  comment  of  my  own,  I  may  say- 
that  most  of  them  were  able,  clear,  and  of  rare  historic  value,  show- 
ing deep  research  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
that  the  series  (which  may  be  found  in  Volumes  IV,  V,  and  VI  of 
Southern  Historical  Society  Papers),  thoroughly  established  these 
points: 

POINTS    ESTABLISHED. 

1.  General  Lee  made  no  mistake  in  invading  Pennsylvania. 

2.  After  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  first  day,  the  Confederates 
ought  to  have  pressed  forward  and  occupied  the  Gettysburg  heights, 
and  General  Lee  ordered  General  Ewell  to  do  so,  but  excused  him 
when  he  afterwards  explained  that  he  was  prevented  by  a  report 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  his  flank  and  rear. 

3.  We  would  have  won  a  great  and  decisive  victory  on  the  second 
day  had  Longstreet  obeyed  the  orders  which  there  is  overwhelming 
proof  General  Lee  gave  him,  to  attack  early  in  the  morning,  or,  had 
he  carried  out  the  orders  which  he  admits  he  received  to  attack  at 
n  o'clock  that  morning,  but  which  he  managed  to  put  oft  until  4 
o'clock  that  afternoon. 

4.  With  the  great  results  to  be  attained,  and  the  confident  ex- 
pectation of  winning,  General  Lee  made  no  mistake  in  attacking  on 
the  third  day. 

5.  We  should   have  pierced   Meade's  centre,   divided  his  army, 
smashed  to  pieces  his  wings  before  they  could  have  reunited,  and 
captured  Washington  and  Baltimore,  had  Longstreet  obeyed  orders 
on  the  third  day,  and  made  the  attack  at  daybreak  simultaneously 
with  that  of  Ewell;  or  made  it,  as  ordered,  with  his  whole  corps, 
supported  by  A.  P.  Hill,  instead  of  with  a  bare  14,000  men  against 
Meade's  whole  army,    while  the  rest  of  our  army  looked  on,   ad- 
mired, and  wondered  while  this   "forlorn   hope"    marched  to  im- 
mortal glory,  fame,  and  death. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  go  into  any  discussion  of  these  points,  and 
will  only  add,  as  completing  the  history  of  the  controversy,  that 
Longstreet  afterwards  continued  the  fight  by  publishing  in  the  Cen- 
tury several  articles,  in  which  he  bitterly  criticises  General  Lee, 
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ridicules  Stonewall  Jackson  as  a  soldier,  belittles  A.  P.  Hill,  and 
makes  light  of  nearly  every  other  Confederate  soldier,  except — Gen- 
eral James  Longstreet;  who  "  knew  it  all,"  and  virtually  did  it  all — 
that  he  submitted  to  several  newspaper  interviews,  in  which  he  said 
many  unlovely  things,  and  that  he  has  now  published  his  book, 
which  has  so  fully  shown  the  philosophy  of  the  proverb,  "  Oh,  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book! " 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  instead  of  being  the  meek  martyr  whom 
his  critics  have  persecuted  and  goaded  into  saying  some  ugly  things, 
General  Longstreet  began  the  controversy,  and  kept  it  up — that  his 
attacks  upon  General  Lee  have  been  as  unjust  as  they  have  been  un- 
seemly and  ungrateful;  and  that  the  only  thing  "politics"  has  had 
to  do  with  the  controversy  has  been  that  ever  since  Longstreet  be- 
came a  Republican,  a  partisan  Republican  press  has  labored  to  make 
him  the  great  general  on  the  Confederate  side,  and  to  exalt  him  at 
Lee's  expense. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  while  I  would  not  pluck  a 
single  leaf  that  belongs  to  the  laurel  crown  of  the  brave  leader,  the 
indomitable  fighter,  the  courageous  soldier  who  commanded  his  old 
brigade,  his  old  division,  his  old  corps  of  heroes  on  so  many  glorious 
fields  of  victory,  yet  I  shall  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  him  or  his  par- 
tisans criticise  and  belittle  our  grand  old  chief,  Robert  Edward  Lee — 
the  peerless  soldier  of  the  centuries — without  raising  my  humble 
voice  or  using  my  feeble  pen  in  indignant  burning  protest. 

J.  WILLIAM  JONES, 
The  Miller  School,  Crozet,    Va. 
February  14,  1896. 


STUART   AND  GETTYSBURG. 


Col.  John  S.  Mosby's  Defense  of  the  Great  Cavalry  Leader. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  January  28, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

I  have  just  read  in  the  Post  the  report  of  Colonel  Charles  Mar- 
shall's speech  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  General  Lee's 
birthday.  It  is  the  argument  of  an  astute  advocate  and  sophist, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  judicial  candor.  I  shall  briefly  notice  and 
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;ms\ver  the  charge  he  makes  that  General  Stuart,  the  Chief  of  Cav- 
.ilrv,  violated  General  Lee's  order  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign. 
I  ..rtunatcly,  in  this  case,  the  truth  does  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well : 

1.  Gi'iu-ral   Lee  expressly  says  in  his  report  that  he  gave  Stuart 
authority  to  cross  the  Potomac  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  which  is 
the  route  he  took.     Colonel  Marshall  was  a  staff-officer  of  General 
Lee's,  and,  of  course,  knew  this  fact;  yet  he  did  not  mention  it. 

2.  He  states  that  Stuart  was  ordered  to  place  himself  on  Ewell's 
right  flank,  and  did  not  do  it.     Any  one  reading  the  speech  would 
infer  that  at  the  date  of  the  instruction  Ewell  was  with  General  Lee 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  that  Stuart  was  in  default  in  this  re- 
spect.    He  ignores  the  important  fact  that  Ewell  was  then  several 
days'  march  in  advance  of  General  Lee,  in  Pennsylvania.     Of  course, 
Stuart  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  with  General  Lee  in  Virginia 
and  with  Ewell  in  Pennsylvania.     He  says  that  Stuart's  instructions 
were  to  cover  the  Confederate  right  as  the  enemy  moved  northward. 
No  such  instructions  were  given,  but  just  the  reverse.     At  5  P.  M. 
June  23d,  General  Lee  wrote  to  Stuart,  who  was  then  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  Loudoun  county: 

"If  General  Hooker's  army  remains  inactive,  you  can  leave  two 
brigades  to  watch  him,  and  withdraw  with  the  three  others;  but 
should  he  not  appear  to  be  moving  northward  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter withdraw  this  side  of  the  mountain  to-morrow  night,  cross  at 
Shepherdstown  next  day  (25th),  aud  move  over  to  Frederickstown. 
You  will,  however,  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  can  pass  around 
their  army  without  hindrance,  doing  them  all  the  damage  you  can, 
and  cross  the  river  east  of  the  mountains.  In  either  case,  after 
crossing  the  river  you  must  move  on  and  feel  the  right  of  Ewell's 
troops,  collecting  information,  provisions,"  etc. 

At  that  time  Longstreet's  Corps  was  the  rear  guard  of  the  army, 
and  Lee's  instructions  to  Stuart  were  sent  through  him.  On  the 
day  before  Longstreet  had  forwarded  a  similar  letter  from  General 
Lee,  and  urged  Stuart  to  go  to  Ewell  by  the  route  around  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  So  far  from  Stuart  having  been  ordered  to  wait  until 
the  enemy  moved  northward,  he  was  told  to  go  immediately,  if  they 
were  not  moving  northward.  At  that  time  Hooker  was  waiting 
quietly  on  General  Lee;  all  of  his  movements  had  been  subordinate 
to  Lee's.  He  had  moved  in  a  circle  part  passu  with  Lee  from  the 
Rappahannock  to  the  Potomac  so  as  to  cover  Washington.  When 
Lee  crossed  the  river,  of  course  Hooker  would  cross  and  maintain 
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the  same  relative  position.  General  Lee  knew  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  Stuart  to  pass  the  enemy's  rear  and  keep  up  com- 
munication with  him;  he  knew  that  it  would  be  equally  impossible  if 
he  crossed  the  river  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Shepherdstown,  and 
then  (in  accordance  with  his  orders)  moved  on  over  the  South 
Mountain  and  joined  the  right  of  Ewell's  column.  How  could 
Stuart  be  on  the  Susquehanna  and  at  the  same  time  watch  and  re- 
port Hooker's  movements  on  the  Potomac? 

MARCHED    DAY    AND    NIGHT. 

On  June  22d  General  Lee  had  written  Stuart,  "One  column  of 
Ewell's  army  (under  Early)  will  probably  move  toward  the  Susque- 
hanna by  the  Emmittsburg  route — another  by  Chambersburg. "  So 
it  was  immaterial  so  far  as  giving  information  of  Hooker's  move- 
ments was  concerned  whether  Stuart  crossed  the  Potomac  east  or 
west  of  the  Ridge.  In  either  event  after  crossing  he  was  required  to 
go  out  of  sight  of  Hooker,  and  to  sever  communication  with  Gen- 
eral Lee.  Stuart  took  the  most  direct  route  to  join  the  right  of 
Ewell's  column,  marching  continuously  day  and  night  to  do  so. 
When  he  reached  York  he  found  that  Early  had  been  ordered  back 
to  Cashtown,  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  the  army.  About  all  this 
Colonel  Marshall  says  nothing. 

3.  Colonel  Marshall  leaves  the  impression  on  the  reader  that  Stuart 
took  the  whole  cavalry  corps  with  him.     He  knew  that  Stuart  left 
two  brigades  of  cavalry  with  Longstreet. 

4.  Colonel  Marshall  says  that  General  Lee,  at  Chambersburg,  not 
having  heard  from  Stuart  since  he  left  Virginia,  thought  that  Hooker 
was  still  south  of  the  Potomac,  until  on  the  night  of  the  28th  he 
learned  through  a  spy  that  Hooker  was  moving  northward.     This  is 
equivalent  to   saying  that  General   Lee  had  lost  his  head,  for  no 
rational  being  could  have  supposed  that  Hooker  would  remain  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  while  the  Confederates  were  foraging 
in  Pennsylvania.     He  might  as  well  have  disbanded  his  army.    When 
General  Lee  passed  Hagerstown  on  the  26th  he  knew  that  the  bulk 
of  Hooker's  army  was  north  of  the  river  and  holding  the  South 
Mountain  passes.     If  Hooker  had  still  been  in  Virginia  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  prevent  General  Lee  from  marching  direct  to 
Baltimore  and  Washington.     If  General  Lee  had  supposed  (as  Col- 
onel Marshall  says  he  did)  that  the  way  was  open  to  capture  those 
cities,  he  would  have  marched  east,  and  not  north  to  Chambersburg. 
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General  Lee  never  committed  any  such  military  blunder.     The  spy, 
therefore,  only  told  General  Lee  what  he  knew  before. 

On  tin-  morning  of  June  28th.  at  Frederick,  Hooker  was  super- 
seded by  Meade.  His  army  remained  there  that  day.  Instead  of 
threatening  General  Lee's  communications,  as  Colonel  Marshall 
says,  Meade  withdrew  the  two  corps  that  were  holding  the  mountain 
passes  when  General  Lee  passed  through  Maryland,  and  moved  his 
army  the  next  day  to  the  east  so  as  to  cover  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. There  was  never  any  interruption  of  Lee's  communications. 

5.  Colonel  Marshall  says  that  General  Lee  took  his  army  to  Get- 
tysburg simply  to  keep  Meade  east  of  the  mountain  and  prevent  a 
threatened  movement  against  his  communications.     This  statement 
is  contradicted  by  the  record.     General  Lee  attached  no  such  impor- 
tance to  his  communications — if  he  had  any.     The  road  was  open  to 
the  Potomac,  but  it  was  not  a  line  of  supply;  his  army  lived  off  the 
country,  and  took  with  it  all  the  ammunition  it  expected  to  use. 
On  June  25th,  after  crossing  the  river,  he  wrote  Mr.  Davis:   "  I  have 
not  sufficient  troops  to  maintain  my  communications,  and  therefore 
have  to  abandon  them." 

According  to  Colonel  Marshall  he  broke  up  his  whole  campaign 
trying  to  save  them.  The  fact  was  they  were  not  even  threatened, 
and  General  Lee  knew  it.  There  was  continued  passing  between 
the  army  and  the  river. 

6.  I  deny  that  General  Lee  ever  ordered  his  army  to  Gettysburg, 
as  Colonel  Marshall  says,  or  had  any  intention  of  going  there  before 
the  battle  began.     In  an  article  published  in   Be/ford' s  Magazine 
(October  and  November,   1891)  I  demonstrated  this  fact  from  the 
records.      Colonel  Marshall  ought  to  study  them  before  he  makes 
another  speech. 

GENERAL    HETH    QUOTED. 

On  the  morning  of  June  2gth  General  Lee  ordered  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  army  at  Cashtown,  a  village  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountain,  Hill's  Corps  was  in  advance;  he  reached  Cashtown  June 
30th.  That  night  Hill  and  Heth  heard  that  there  was  a  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Gettysburg;  early  the  next  morning  Hill,  without  orders, 
with  Heth's  and  Fender's  Divisions,  started  down  the  Gettysburg 
'pike.  General  Lee  was  then  west  of  the  mountain  with  Longstreet. 
Buford's  Cavalry  was  holding  Gettysburg  as  an  outpost.  Heth  was 
in  advance,  and  soon  ran  against  Buford.  There  was  a  pretty  stiff 
fight  with  the  cavalry  until  Reynolds,  who  was  camped  some  six 
miles  back,  came  to  his  support.  Heth  says: 
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"Archer  and  Davis  were  now  directed  to  advance,  the  object  being 
to  feel  the  enemy;  to  make  a  forced  reconnoissancc,  and  determine 
in  what  force  the  enemy  were — whether  or  not  he  was  moving  his 
forces  on  Gettysburg.  Heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  were  soon  en- 
countered. ' ' 

Davis' s  and  Archer's  Brigades  were  soon  smashed,  and  Archer, 
with  a  good  many  of  his  men,  made  prisoners.  "The  enemy," 
says  General  Heth,  "had  now  been  felt  and  found  to  be  in  heavy 
force.  The  division  was  now  formed  in  line  of  battle,"  etc. 

The  object  of  a  reconnoissance  is  to  get  information;  after  getting 
the  information  the  attacking  force  retires.  It  seems  that  General 
Heth  ought  now  to  have  been  satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  in  force, 
and  should  have  returned  to  Cashtown — z.  e. ,  if  he  only  went  to 
make  a  reconnoissance.  Hill  now  put  in  Fender's  and  Heth's  divi- 
sions, and  says  they  drove  the  enemy  until  they  came  upon  the  First 
and  Eleventh  corps  that  Reynolds  had  brought  up.  He  says  that 
he  went  to  Gettysburg  "  to  find  out  what  was  in  my  front."  He  had 
now  found  it.  Hill  would  have  been '  driven  back  to  Cashtown  if 
Ewell  had  not  come  to  his  support.  With  Rodes's  and  Early 's 
divisions,  he  had  camped  the  night  before  a  few  miles  north  of  Get- 
tysburg, and  had  started  to  Cashtown  when  he  received  a  note  from 
Hill  telling  him  he  was  moving  to  Gettysburg.  The  battle  had  then 
begun.  Ewell,  not  understanding  Hill's  object  in  going  to  Gettys- 
burg, hearing  the  sound  of  battle,  and  no  doubt  supposing  the  army 
was  assembling  there,  turned  the  head  of  his  column  and  marched 
toward  Gettysburg.  He  came  up  just  in  time  to  save  Hill. 

AT    FULL    SPEED. 

General  Lee  was  still  west  of  the  mountain  when  he  heard  the 
firing.  He  did  not  understand  it,  and  rode  forward  at  full  speed  to 
the  battle.  He  arrived  on  the  field  just  at  the  close.  The  battle 
had  been  brought  on  without  his  knowledge,  and  without  his  orders, 
and  lasted  from  early  in  the  morning  until  4  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
It  is  clear  that  Hill  took  the  two  divisions  to  Gettysburg  just  for  an 
adventure.  When  General  Lee  arrived  on  the  field  he  found  about 
half  ot  his  army  there.  He  had  been  so  compromised  that  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  battle  on  those  conditions,  and  ordered  up  the 
rest  of  his  forces.  That  morning  every  division  of  his  army  was  on 
the  march,  and  converging  on  Cashtown.  That  night  the  whole 
army — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery — would  have  been  concentra- 
ted at  Cashtown,  or  in  supporting  distance,  if  this  rash  movement 
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on  Gettysburg  had  not  precipitated  a  battle.  A  British  officer — 
Colonel  Freemantle — was  pn-M-nt  as  a  spectator,  and  spent  the  night 
of  July  ist  at  General  Lonstreet's  headquarters.  In  his  diary  he 

"  I  have  the  best  reason  for  supposing  that  the  fight  came  off  pre- 
maturely, and  that  neither  Lee  nor  Longstreet  intended  that  it  should 
have  begun  that  day.  I  also  think  that  their  plans  were  deranged 
by  the  events  of  the  ist." 

The  record  shows  who  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  campaign, 
and  that  it  was  not  Stuart.  There  were  no  orders  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance  on  July  ist,  and  no  necessity  for  making  one. 

The  success  of  the  first  day,  due  to  the  accident  of  Ewell's  arrival 
on  the  field  when  he  was  not  expected,  was  a  misfortune  to  the 
Southern  army.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  Ewell  had  let  Hill 
and  Heth  be  beaten.  They  had  put  the  Confederates  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  fish  that  has  swallowed  a  bait  with  a  hook  to  it. 

JOHN  S.  MOSBY. 
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THE  SOUTH'S  MUSEUM. 


The    Davis    Mansion    Formally  Thrown    Open  for  the 
Reception  of  Relics. 


THE  BATTLE-ABBEY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE   STATES. 


An  Institution  to  Preserve  the  Record  of  the  Deeds  of  Our  Soldiers. 


THE  ORATION  OF  GENERAL  BRADLEY  T.  JOHNSON. 


He    is   Eloquently    Introduced     by    Governor    O'Ferrall— Dr.    Hoge's 

Earnest   Prayer— His    Invocation  a    Beautiful   Tribute    to   the 

Southern  Women— The  Historic  Structure  Thronged 

Both  Afternoon  and  Evening. 


The  dawn  of  February  22,  1896,  was  auspicious — assuredly,  in 
the  historic  city  of  Richmond. 

The  chill  or  damp  of  preceding  days  was  superseded  by  an  exhil- 
erating  atmosphere,  which  was  as  balmy  spring  in  contrast.  Old 
Sol  rose  in  all  the  vaunted  splendor  of  Italy's  skies.  All  nature 
was  calm  and  serene.  Who  will  say  that  it  was  not  the  approving 
smile  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  upon  the  truly  reverential  efforts  of  our 
most  excellent  women  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  truth — the  treasur- 
ing of  evidence  and  of  memorials  of  the  righteousness  of  the  grandest 
struggle  for  constitutional  right  which  has  ever  impressed  the  page 
of  history  ? 

A  representative  building  of  the  period  of  Richmond,  the  most 
happy  probably  in  the  exemplification  of  intellectual  worth,  of  social 
grace  and  substantial  comfort,  was  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Confederate  States,  whilst  they  blazed  into  undying 
glory. 

This  memorable  edifice,  the  patient,  devoted  women  of  Richmond 
undertook  to  restore  enduringly  to  its  original  conditions  of  form, 
with  th^  sacred  purpose  of  dedicating  it  to  the  preservation  of  the 
materials  of  history  and  hallowed  memorials  of  Southern  heroism 
and  sacrifice. 

The  natal  day  of  George  Washington  was  happily  chosen  for  the 
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opening  of  the  building  as  a  Confederate  Museum,  and  to  commem- 
orate the  formation  of  an  institution  for  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  Southern  sons  who  went  forth  to 
battle  in  defense  of  honor,  truth,  and  home,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
permanent  repository  for  relics  <>|  tin-  war  between  the  States. 

The  former  home  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, is  a  most  appropriate  place  for  the  location  of  the  Confede- 
rate Museum.  Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  institution  is  where  it  will  inspire  the  pride  and 
interest  of  every  Southern  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  will  be  ac- 
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corded  the  loving  and  tender  watchfulness  of  a  fond  and  patriotic 
people. 

When  the  City  Council  gave  the  Jefferson  Davis  Mansion  to  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society  for  a  museum,  that  organiza- 
tion undertook  a  high  and  noble  work,  the  consummation  of  which 
on  yesterday  was  a  brilliant  climax  to  five  years  of  undaunted  energy 
expended  in  getting  the  building  into  proper  condition  for  the  change 
from  a  public  school-house  to  a  place  for  the  reception  of  Confede- 
rate relics  and  records.  The  ladies  of  the  society  have  done  their 
work  well.  The  old  soldiers  may  pass  away,  but  their  immortal 
deeds  and  the  evidences  of  their  achievements  will  be  preserved  in 
the  old  home  of  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  where  they  will 
remain  throughout  generations  and  for  all  time. 
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THE    FORMAL   OPENING. 

One  o'clock  was  the  hour  set  for  the  mansion  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  the  members  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Lite- 
rary Society  were  out  early  arranging  articles  of  furniture,  putting 
up  decorations,  and  getting  the  various  rooms  of  the  building  into 
readiness  for  the  formal  reception  to  commence.  By  1 130  P.  M.  the 
visitors  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  and  they  fairly  poured  into 
the  historic  structure  until  2:30,  when  the  opening  exercises  com- 
menced. The  ladies  of  the  Memorial  Literary  Society  were  at  their 
posts,  the  officers  being  on  duty  as  a  reception  committee  in  the 
main  hall,  or  the  apartment  assigned  the  "Solid  South."  In  this 
hallway  the  guests  were  first  made  welcome,  and,  passing  along, 
they  were  extended  cordial  reception  in  the  rooms  of  the  several 
States.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  crowd  was  expected  to  throng 
the  building,  only  a  few  of  the  relics  had  been  placed  in  the  rooms. 
The  apartments  only  contained  the  necessary  furniture  and  decora- 
tions to  make  them  look  cosey  and  comfortable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  allow  sufficient  space  for  the  passing  of  spectators.  On  all 
sides  were  appropriate  draperies  and  decorations  of  Confederate 
flags,  and  mantels  were  banked  with  ferns,  palms,  and  cut-flowers  01 
different  kinds. 

The  dining-room,  which  has  been  given  to  Virginia,  was  utilized 
as  a  refreshment-room,  and  it  was  generously  patronized.  The 
ladies  attended  the  table,  serving  the  salads,  oysters,  and  other 
delicacies. 

There  were  present  prominent  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  Hanover, 
Chesterfield,  New  Kent,  Goochland,  and  Henrico  counties,  besides 
the  large  contingent  furnished  by  Richmond  and  Manchester. 

During  the  afternoon  hours  a  continuous  stream  of  visitors  taxed 
the  efficiency  of  the  policemen  wisely  stationed  about  the  building, 
who  managed  the  crowd  so  admirably,  however,  that  at  no  time  was 
there  a  crush  or  confusion.  It  was  an  agreeable  study  of  several 
things,  including  the  faithfulness  of  the  Southern  heart,  that  this 
same  crowd  furnished.  Gravity  was  present  to  an  unusual  and  deep 
degree  on  the  faces,  which  suggested  the  general  appreciation  that 
Confederate  relics  are  not  the  exponents  of  a  tradition,  but  of  a 
memory  of  very  vital  quality.  To  your  correspondent  this  social 
tone,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  very  remarkable  and  very  beautiful. 
There  were  old  men  and  women,  and  young  ones;  prominent  and 
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obscure;  but  one  in  the  common  cause  of  devotion  to  valor,  purity, 
and  liberty. 

OPENING     EXERCISES. 

At  3  o'clock  the  formal  opening  exercises  took  place  in  the  main 
parlor  of  the  mansion,  toward  which  visitors  to  the  various  rooms 
had  gradually  gravitated.  The  Governor  and  his  staff  entered  about 
2:45,  and  took  positions  about  the  platform,  on  which  stood  a  small 
table  covered  with  a  battle-flag,  whose  age  and  signs  of  service  were 
its  veriest  grace. 

The  windows  were  curtained  with  flags,  and  the  white  of  the  walls 
was  only  trespassed  upon  by  large  portraits  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Johnston,  and  Jefferson  Davis.  When  the  strong  face  and  venera- 
ble figure  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  was  seen  to  enter  the  main  door,  there 
was  a  general  hush,  for  his  arrival  was  the  signal  that  3  o'clock  had 
arrived.  The  face  and  figure,  the  fine  mind  and  splendid  heart, 
have  lived  through  so  many  crises  in  Virginia  and  Southern  history, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  great  preacher  been  so  thoroughly  a  part  of 
the  latter,  that  it  was  especially  fitting  he  should  be  chosen  to  make 
the  prayer,  linking,  as  his  years  do,  the  present  with  the  stirring 
past.  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  always  so  happy  a  speaker,  in- 
troduced Dr.  Hoge,  whose  prayer,  indeed  a  benediction,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

DR.    HOGE'S    PRAYER. 

Almighty  God!  Thou  livest  and  reignest  forevermore,  and  with 
Thee  do  live  the  souls  of  all  who,  having  consecrated  their  lives  to  Thy 
service,  died,  committing  their  spirits  to  Thy  hands  and  their  mem- 
ories to  our  hearts.  By  Thy  help  we  will  be  faithful  to  the  sacred 
trust.  We  will  perpetuate  the  story  of  their  virtue,  valor,  and  piety 
as  a  precious  legacy  to  all  succeeding  generations. 

We  gather  here  to-day  with  hearts  subdued  by  the  tender  recol- 
lections of  the  past  and  with  devout  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  the 
present  hour. 

We  recognize  Thy  kindness  in  permitting  the  noble  women  of  our 
Southland  to  renovate  and  beautify  this  building,  which  we  dedicate 
with  these  impressive  ceremonies  to  all  the  sorrow-shrouded  glories 
of  our  departed  Confederacy. 

We  come  on  this  day,  hallowed  as  the  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  and  by  the  inauguration  of  the  Chieftan,  who 
being  dead,  yet  lives  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  followed  the 
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banner  now  forever  furled.  We  dedicate  this  mansion  as  the  shrine 
to  which  all  right-minded  and  right-hearted  men  will  gather  from 
every  State  and  from  every  land  to  pay  homage  to  exalted  worth. 
The  shrine,  which  will  be  hallowed  by  men  bound  to  us  by  no  tie, 
save  that  which  admiration  for  such  worth  established  between  all 
magnanimous  souls;  the  tie  which  will  never  be  sundered  while  the 
great  heart  of  humanity  throbs  in  sympathy  with  heroic  endeavor, 
and  most  of  all  when  heroic  endeavor  is  overwhelmed  with  defeat. 

Here  we  would  preserve  the  relics  and  the  records  of  a  struggle 
nevermore  to  be  repeated  and  nevermore  to  be  forgotten. 

Our  Father,  we  cannot  forget  the  fiery  trials,  the  disasters  and 
desolations,  which,  in  years  gone  by,  caused  us  such  humiliation  and 
bitter  tears,  but  we  gratefully  remember  also  the  fortitude,  the  cour- 
age, the  unfaltering  trust  in  Thee  which  characterized  our  people  in 
their  time  of  peril  and  bereavement. 

And  now,  turning  from  the  strifes  and  sorrows  of  the  past,  we 
resolutely  face  the  future,  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  us  the  wisdom 
and  the  grace  to  make  that  future  prosperous  and  happy — an  era  of 
progress  in  all  that  enriches  and  ennobles  a  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord. 

And  now,  our  Father,  amidst  the  festivities  of  this  hour,  we  im- 
plore Thee  deeply  to  impress  upon  our  hearts  the  great  truth  that 
all  the  temporal  honors  and  glories  of  earth  are  worthless  in  com- 
parison with  the  honors  Thou  dost  bestow  on  those  who  are  loyal  to 
Thee,  and  who  seek  the  eternal  glory  to  which  Thou  hast  taught  us 
to  aspire.  We  devoutly  thank  Thee  that  the  piety  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  armies  was  the  flower  and  crown  of  all  their  virtues, 
and  nothing  now  fills  us  with  a  satisfaction  so  pure  and  with  a  grati- 
tude so  profound  as  the  remembrace  of  their  consecration  to  Thee 
and  their  supreme  devotion  to  Thy  service. 

May  these  great  lessons  be  impressed  anew  on  our  minds  and 
hearts  by  Thine  honored  servant  who  comes  to  address  us  to-day; 
and  may  it  please  Thee  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  time  when  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  land  may  be  brought  more  and  more  to 
cherish  the  relation  which  unite  them  as  children  of  one  Father  and 
as  citizens  of  one  country,  and  when  freedom,  founded  on  constitu- 
tional law  and  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  shall  make  our  whole 
land  happy  and  fill  the  whole  world  with  peace. 

And  to  God,  Most  High,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we  will 
ascribe  all  honor  and  glory  forever.  Amen. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  Judge  Christian  read  a  telegram 
received  from  Miss  May  Singleton  Hampton  of  congratulation  <>n 
the  auspicious  day:  "Greeting  to  Confederate  Memorial  Literal  \ 
Society;  regret  I  am  not  with  you."  In  this  connection  it  may  !><• 
^tatfd  that  a  telegram  was  also  received  from  Mrs.  Barton  Haxall 
Wise,  now  in  attendance  upon  the  Congress  of  "  Daughters  of  tin 
American  Revolution"  in  Washington.  This  stated  that  her  motion 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities  was  greeted  with  acclamation. 

THE  GOVERNOR  INTRODUCES  THE  ORATOR. 

Governor  O'Ferrall  here  arose,  and  introduced  to  those  assembled 
General  Bradley  T.  Johnson  as  the  orator  of  the  day.  The  Gover- 
nor spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

Ladies  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society,   Ladies  and 

(ifntlcmen: 

I  think  I  can  say  boldly  that  the  bloody  strife  of  1861  to  1865 
developed  in  the  men  of  the  South  traits  of  character  as  ennobling 
and  as  exalting  as  ever  adorned  men  since  the  day-dawn  of  creation. 
I  think  I  can  proclaim  confidently  that  for  courage  and  daring  chiv- 
alry and  bravery,  the  world  has  never  seen  the  superiors  of  the 
Southern  soldiers.  I  think  I  can  assert  defiantly  that  the  annals  of 
time  present  no  leaves  more  brilliant  than  those  upon  which  are  re- 
corded the  deeds  and  achievements  of  the  followers  of  the  Southern 
cross.  I  think  I  can  proclaim  triumphantly  that,  from  the  South 's 
beloved  President,  and  the  peerless  commander  of  her  armies  in  the 
field,  down  to  the  private  in  her  ranks,  there  was  a  display  of 
patriotism  perhaps  unequalled  (certainly  never  surpassed)  since  this 
passion  was  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 

But,  as  grand  as  the  South  was  in  her  sons,  she  was  grander  still 
in  her  daughters;  as  sublime  as  she  was  in  her  men,  she  was  sub- 
limer  still  in  her  women. 

DEVOTION  OF  WOMEN. 

History  is  replete  with  bright  and  beautiful  examples  of  woman's 
devotion  to  home  and  birthland;  of  her  fortitude,  trials,  and  suffer- 
ings in  her  country's  cause,  and  the  women  of  the  Confederacy 
added  many  luminous  pages  to  what  had  already  been  most  graphi- 
cally written. 
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Yes,  these  Spartan  wives  and  mothers,  with  husbands  or  sons,  or 
both,  at  the  front,  directed  the  farming  operations,  supporting  their 
families  and  supplying  the  armies;  they  sewed,  knitted,  weaved,  and 
spun;  then  in  the  hospitals  they  were  ministering  angels,  turning 
the  heated  pillow,  smoothing  the  wrinkled  cot,  cooling  the  parched 
lips,  stroking  the  burning  brow,  staunching  the  flowing  blood,  bind- 
ing up  the  gaping  wounds,  trimming  the  midnight  taper,  and  sitting 
in  the  stillness,  only  broken  by  the  groans  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
pointing  the  departing  spirit  the  way  to  God;  closing  the  sightless 
eyes,  and  then  following  the  bier  to  a  Hollywood  or  some  humble 
spot,  and  then  dropping  the  purest  tear. 

They  saw  the  flames  licking  the  clouds,  as  their  homes,  with  their 
clinging  memories,  were  reduced  to  ashes;  they  heard  of  the  car- 
nage of  battle,  followed  by  the  mother's  deep  moan,  the  wife's  low 
sob — for,  alas!  she  could  not  weep — the  orphan's  wail,  and  the  sis- 
ter's lament.  But  amid  flame,  carnage,  death,  and  lamentations, 
though  their  land  was  reddening  with  blood,  and  their  beloved  ones 
were  falling  like  leaves  in  autumn,  they  stood,  like  heroines,  firm, 
steadfast,  and  constant. 

Oh!  women  of  the  Confederacy,  your  fame  is  deathless;  you  need 
not  monument  nor  sculptured  stone  to  perpetuate  it.  Young  maid- 
ens gather  at  the  feet  of  some  Confederate  matron  in  some  remi- 
niscent hour,  and  listen  to  her  story  of  those  days,  now  more  than 
thirty  years  past,  and  how  God  gave  her  courage,  fortitude,  and 
strength  to  bear  her  privations,  sufferings,  and  bereavements  and 
live. 

But  I  must  not  permit  my  feelings  to  secure  the  mastery  of  me. 
My  soul  must  be  still.  I  have  felt  that  this  tribute  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  poor  and  brief  as  it  is,  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate on  this  occasion. 

And  now,  why  is  it  we  are  here  ?  What  has  brought  us  together  ? 
What  means  this  concourse  of  people  ?  The  answer  is  ready  upon 
every  tongue.  Southern  women's  love  for  the  memories  of  a  gene- 
ration ago;  Southern  women's  devotion  to  the  cause  which,  though 
enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  defeat,  yet  is  circled  by  a  blaze  of  glory, 
has  called  us  from  our  firesides  and  business  to  this  spot.  The 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  women  who  did  so  much  to 
make  this  sunny  clime  of  ours  so  classic  and  rich  in  historic  lore  in 
time  of  war  and  battle-sound,  are  here  to  attest  their  fealty  to  the 
traditions  of  that  period  by  dedicating  this  structure  as  a  depositor)' 
of  Confederate  relics,  setting  apart  a  room  for  each  of  the  States 
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whose  suns  followed  the  star  of  Lee,  Johnston,  Beauregard,  or 
Smith,  and  assigning  it  to  the  care  of  a  regent,  herself  the  worthy- 
descendant  of  some  patriot  who  wore  the  gray  or  gave  aid  and  com- 
fort to  thoM-  engaged  in  the  terrific  struggle.  Burning  with  a  desire 
to  establish  such  an  institution  in  this  old  city,  the  Capital  of  the 
Confederacy,  whose  very  streets  seem  to  be  consecrated  ground, 
still  resounding  in  the  imaginative  ear  with  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
of  that  army  that  wrought  renown  imperishable  from  Gettysburg 
Heights  to  these  city  gates,  from  Bethel  to  Appomattox,  these  de- 
voted women  determined  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose.  When  this  resolution  was  formed,  success  was  assured.  In 
March,  1890,  the  Society  was  organized.  Soon  thereafter  Colonel 
John  B.  Cary,  as  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Richmond,  offered 
a  resolution  donating  this  property,  and  the  resolution  was  promptly 
passed. 

The  Society  has  expended  about  $14,000  in  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. Where  all  have  acted  so  nobly  and  done  so  well  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  accord  special  credit  to  any,  yet  I  feel  sure  I 
will  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Society 
when  I  mention  as  worthy  of  particular  notice  for  their  untiring  and 
efficient  efforts  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryan,  president  of  the  society,  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Hotchkiss,  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee. 

Hastily  passing  on,  let  me  ask   what  building  is  this  we  dedicate  ? 

IT    WAS   OUR    WHITE    HOUSE. 

It  is  what  was  the  White  House,  the  executive  mansion  of  the 
Confederacy.  Within  these  walls  councils  of  State  and  councils  of 
war  were  held;  policies  discussed,  and  campaigns  mapped.  Be- 
neath this  roof  statesmen  met  statesmen,  and  warriors  met  warriors, 
all  filled  with  a  loyalty  that  knew  no  quenching  and  a  zeal  that  knew 
no  lessening.  Through  these  corridors  rang  voices  all  in  harmony, 
all  proclaiming  allegiance  to  a  cause  about  which  clustered  the  affec- 
tions of  a  people  who  had  staked  everything  in  its  maintenance  and 
defence.  Yes,  this  was  the  official  home  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  new  American  republic,  founded  upon  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  but  whose  life  was  crushed  out  of  it  under  the 
juggernaut  wheels  of  superior  numbers  and  merciless  power — num- 
bers recruited  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  power  secured  from 
the  combined  nationalities  of  the  globe. 

How  precious  are  the  recollections  that  hang  round  these  precincts. 
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Every  spot  is  sacred,  every  room  is  hallowed.  If  these  walls  could 
but  speak  what  tales  of  joy  and  anxiety,  happiness  and  woe  they 
would  unfold.  In  their  massiveness  they  stand  indeed  as  a  memorial 
to  the  great  man  who  once  occupied  them,  and  in  their  stateliness  as 
a  reminder  of  the  lofty  character  of  the  beloved  chief  magistrate  of 
the  short-lived  but  glorified  and  immortalized  Confederacy. 

But  while  the  tendrils  of  all  our  hearts  entwine  ;his  historic  struc- 
ture, there  is  no  lingering  feeling  of  bitterness  engendered  by  inter- 
necine strife  in  our  breasts.  Neither  are  we  engaged  in  this  work 
in  any  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  our  reunited  land.  Oh,  no.  We  are 
one  people  under  the  aegis  of  one  flag,  affirming  allegiance  to  one 
constitution,  worshipping  at  one  altar,  and  moving  forward  to  one 
goal.  While  we  have  no  retractions  to  make,  no  recantations  to 
sing,  while  we  intend  ever  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  our  martyred 
dead  and  our  heroes,  dead  and  living,  to  our  traditions  and  civiliza- 
tion, to  everything  that  characterized  a  brave  and  chivalrous  race, 
we  proclaim  ourselves  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  this  Union. 

I  must  now  discharge  a  duty  which  has  been  assigned  me.  I 
must  perform  a  task  which,  though  pleasant,  will  be  labor  lost.  I 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  a  Richmond  or  Virginia  audience — the  distinguished 
soldier  and  honored  citizen,  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  who  will 
address  you. 

GENERAL   JOHNSON'S   ADDRESS. 

When  the  applause  which  followed  the  Governor's  eloquent  pre- 
sentation of  the  distinguished  orator  subsided,  General  Johnson 
arose,  made  graceful  recognition,  and  said: 

Ladies  of  t/ie  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society, 

Friends,  and  Fellow-  Confederates,  Men  and  Women  : 

To-day  commemorates  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  last  rebel  President  and  the  birthday  of  the  first.  It 
commemorates  an  epoch  in  the  grandest  struggle  for  liberty  and 
right  that  has  ever  been  made  by  man.  It  celebrates  the  baptism 
of  a  new  nation  born  thirty-five  years  ago  to-day.  And  this  com- 
memoration is  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  of  the 
Confederacy. 

More  than  a  generation  after  the  utter  failure  of  the  attempt,  it  is 
by  the  statesmen  of  Virginia,  by  her  public  authorities,  by  the 
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•  rmnent  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  who  honor  themselves  in 
honoring  this  occasion,  and  by  the  free  sentiment  of  this  great  and 
noble  people. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  history.  No  Greek  general,  no  Roman 
roiiMil.  \\.i>  ever  welcomed  with  a  triumph  after  a  defeat.  Nowhere, 
at  no  time,  has  a  defeated  side  ever  been  so  honored  or  the  unsuc- 
cessful apotheosized. 

A   SUCCESS    IN    A    SENSE. 

Success  is  worshiped,  failure  is  forgotten.  That  is  the  universal 
experience  and  the  unvarying  law  of  nature.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  was  in  some  sense  a  success 
and  a  triumph,  for  it  cannot  by  that  universal  law  have  been  set 
aside,  for  this  sole  exception,  the  glorification  of  the  Lost  Confede- 
racy, its  heroines,  and  its  heroes. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  make  clear  in  what  respects  there  was  success 
and  triumph.  I  believe  our  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is  to  our 
holy  dead,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  posterity. 

It  is  our  highest  obligation  to  satisfy  the  world  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause  and  the  sound  judgment  with  which  we  defended 
it.  And  we  injure  ourselves,  we  impair  the  moral  of  our  side,  by 
incessant  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  victor  and  continual  asser- 
tions of  respect  for  his  motives  of  forgiveness,  for  his  conduct,  and 
of  belief  in  the  nobility  of  his  faith. 

There  never  can  be  two  rights,  nor  two  wrongs — one  side  must  be 
right,  and,  therefore,  the  other  is,  of  course,  wrong.  This  is  so  of 
every  question  of  morals  and  of  conduct,  and  it  must  be  pre-emi- 
nently so  of  a  question  which  divided  millions  of  people,  and  which 
cost  a  million  of  lives. 

The  world  is  surely  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  ol  the 
Confederacy  was  right.  Every  lover  of  liberty,  constitutional  lib- 
erty, controlled  by  law,  all  over  the  world  begins  to  understand  that 
the  past  was  not  a  war  waged  by  the  South  in  defense  of  slavery,  but 
was  a  war  to  protect  liberty,  won  and  bequeathed  by  free  ancestors. 

PRINCIPLE   OF   THE    REVOLUTION. 

They  now  know  that  the  fundamental  basic  principle  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1775  upon  which  the  governments  of  the  States  united, 
were  all  founded,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina,  was  that  "all  government  of  right  rests  upon  the 
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consent  of  the  governed,"  and  that  they,  therefore,  at  all  times, 
must  have  the  right  to  change  and  alter  their  form  of  government 
whenever  changed  circumstances  require  changed  laws. 

They  now  know  that  the  English  settlements  in  America  were 
made  in  separate  communities  at  different  times,  by  different  socie- 
ties; that  they  grew  and  prospered  until  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deprive  them  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  their  property  without 
their  consent.  The  whole  tea  tax  would  not  have  produced  ,£1,500 — 
less  than  $7,500.  That  they  resisted  this  attack  on  their  rights  as 
distinct  colonies;  that  as  separate  States  they  made  treaties  with 
France  and  the  continental  powers  in  1778;  that  their  independence 
as  separate  States,  by  name,  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in 
1783;  that  Maryland  fought  through  that  whole  war  until  1781  as  an 
independent  and  separate  State,  and  never  joined  the  confederation 
until  the  last-named  year;  that  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
refused  to  enter  the  union  created  by  the  constitution  of  1789,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  confederation,  and  for  two  years  remained  as 
independent  of  the  States  united,  and  of  each  other  as  France  and 
England  are  to-day;  and,  therefore,  they  know  that  these  independ- 
ent States,  when  they  entered  into  the  compact  of  the  Constitution 
of  1789,  never  did  (for  a  State  never  can,  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
being,  commit  suicide),  consent  and  agree  forever  to  give  up  the 
right  of  self-government,  and  of  the  people  of  a  State  to  make  gov- 
ernments to  suit  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  irrepealable  laws  in  free  society. 

Society  is  immortal.  Its  atoms  arrange  and  crystallize  themselves 
from  generation  to  generation,  according  to  their  necessities,  but 
society  grow  and  expands,  and  constant  changes  are  required  in  its 
organization. 

CANNOT   ABANDON    THE    RIGHT. 

Therefore,  a  State  never  can  abandon  its  right  to  change — it  is  the 
law  of  nature,  which  neither  compacts  nor  treaties,  constitutions 
nor  congresses  can  change. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed,  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  existed  in  every  one  of  the  States,  though  emanci- 
pation had  begun  in  New  England.  Found  to  be  unprofitable  as  an 
economical  organization,  it  was  rapidly  eliminated  from  the  northern 
society,  which  was  and  is  based  on  the  idea  of  profit  and  loss.  In 
the  South  it  developed  and  prospered. 

It  produced  an  enormous  expansion  of  material  and  consequently 
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political  power.  It  developed  .1  sodrty,  which  for  intelligence,  cul- 
ture, chivalry,  justice,  honor,  and  truth,  has  never  been  excelled  in 
this  world,  and  it  produced  a  race  of  negroes  the  most  civilized  since 
the  building  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  the  most  Christianized 
since  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

The  Southern  race  ruled  the  continent  from  1775  to  1860,  and  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  rule  it  forever  as  long  as  the  same  con- 
ditions existed.  The  free  mobocracy  of  the  North  could  never  cope 
with  the  slave  democracy  of  the  South,  and  it  became  the  deliberate 
intent  of  the  North  to  break  up  an  institution  so  controlling  and  pro- 
ducing such  dominating  influences. 

MORAL    QUESTION   SUBORDINATE. 

Slavery  was  the  source  of  political  power  and  the  inspiration  of 
political  institutions,  and  it  was  selected  as  the  point  of  attack.  The 
moral  question  was  subordinate  to  the  political  and  social  one.  The 
point  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  slavery  agitated  but  a  few  weak- 
minded  and  feeble  men.  The  real  great,  dominating,  and  controll- 
ing idea  was  the  political  and  social  one,  the  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion on  character  and  institutions. 

There  was  forming  in  the  South  a  military  democracy,  aggres- 
sive, ambitious,  intellectual,  and  brave,  such  as  led  Athens  in  her 
brightest  epoch  and  controlled  Rome  in  her  most  glorious  days. 

If  that  was  not  destroyed  the  industrial  society  of  the  North  would 
be  dominated  by  it.  So  the  entire  social  force,  the  press,  the  pul- 
pit, the  public  schools,  was  put  in  operation  to  make  distinctive  war 
on  Southern  institutions  and  Southern  character,  and  for  thirty  years 
attack,  vituperation,  and  abuse  were  incessant. 

It  was  clear  to  the  States  of  the  South  that  there  could  be  no 
peace  with  them,  and  there  grew  up  a  general  desire  to  get  away 
from  them  and  to  live  separate. 

The  Gulf  States  urged  instant  separation  when  this  hostile  Northern 
sentiment  elected  a  President  and  Congress  in  1860.  But  Virginia, 
who  had  given  five  States  to  the  Union,  Virginia,  whose  blood  and 
whose  brain  had  constructed  the  union  of  the  States,  Virginia  abso- 
lutely refused  to  be  party  to  the  breaking  of  that  which  was  so  dear 
to  her.  She  never  seceded  from  the  Union,  but,  standing  serene  in 
her  dignity  with  the  halo  of  her  glorious  history  around  her,  she 
commanded  peace.  The  only  reply  vouchsafed  was  the  calling  out 
of  75,000  troops  and  the  tramp  of  hostile  footsteps  on  her  sacred  soil. 
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Like  the  flash  from  Heaven  her  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard, 
and  her  war  cry,  "Sic  semper  tyranm 's, "  echoed  round  the  world, 
and  her  sons  circled  the  earth  with  the  blaze  of  their  enthusiasm  as 
they  marched  to  the  call  of  the  old  mother.  Student  from  Gottin- 
gen,  trapper  from  the  Rockies,  soldier  and  sailor,  army  and  navy, 
men  and  women,  staked  life  and  fortune  to  stand  by  the  mother  of 
us  all.  And  Virginians  stood  in  line  to  guard  their  homes  from  inva- 
sion, her  altars  from  desecration,  her  institutions  from  destruction. 

She  resisted  invasion.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too 
plainly  stated. 

ONLY    RESISTED    INVASION. 

Virginia  never  seceded  from  the  Union.  She  resisted  invasion  of 
rights,  as  her  free  ancestors  for  800  years  had  done  with  arms  and 
force.  Before  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  voted  on  Virginia  was 
at  war  with  the  Northern  States,  and  all  legal  connection  had  been 
broken  with  them  by  their  own  act  in  the  unlawful  invasion  of  her 
soil.  God  bless  her  and  hers  forever  and  forever.  She  bared  her 
breath  and  drew  her  sword  to  protect  her  sisters  behind  her,  and  took 
upon  herself  the  hazard  of  the  die.  And  I  will  presume  to  record 
my  claim  here  for  her  kinsmen  who  flocked  to  her  flag  from  beyond 
the  Potomac,  and  who  died  for  her  on  every  battle-field  from  Shep- 
herdstown  to  Appomattox,  that  the  survivors  love  her  now  with  the 
devotion  of  children  adopted  in  blood. 

It  is  this  constant  and  growing  consciousness  of  the  nobleness  and 
justice  and  chivalry  of  the  Confederate  cause  which  constitutes  the 
success  and  illuminates  the  triumph  we  commemorate  to-day.  Evil 
dies;  good  lives;  and  the  time  will  come  when  all  the  world  will 
realize  that  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
humanity,  and  will  be  the  source  of  unnumbered  woes  to  liberty. 
Washington  might  have  failed;  Kosciusko  and  Robert  E.  Lee  did 
fail;  but  I  believe  history  will  award  a  higher  place  to  them,  unsuc- 
cessful, than  to  Suwarrow  and  to  Grant,  victorious.  This  great  and 
noble  cause,  the  principles  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  formulate 
for  you,  was  defended  with  a  genius  and  a  chivalry  of  men  and 
women  never  equalled  by  any  race.  My  heart  melts  now  at  the 
memory  of  those  days. 

WHAT    OUR    WOMEN   STOOD. 

Just  realize  it:  There  is  not  a  hearth  and  home  in  Virginia  that 
has  not  heard  the  sound  of  hostile  cannon;  there  is  not  a  family 
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which  has  nut  buried  kin  slain  in  tiattlc.  (  )l  all  tin-  examples  of  that 
heroic  time;  of  all  figures  that  will  live  in  the  music  of  the  poet  or 
tin  pictures  of  the  painter,  the  one  that  stands  in  the  foreground, 
the  one  that  will  he  glorified  with  the  halo  of  the  heroine,  is  the 
woman,  mother,  sister,  lover — who  gave  her  life  and  heart  to  tin- 
cause.  And  the  woman  who  attracts  my  sympathy  most  and  to 
whom  my  heart  melts  hottest,  is  the  plain,  simple,  country  woman 
and  girl,  remote  from  cities  and  towns,  back  in  the  woods,  away 
from  railways  or  telegraph. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  given  us  a  picture  of  her  in  his  story  of 
"  Darby."  I  thank  him  for  "  Darby  Stanly."  I  knew  the  boy  and 
loved  him  well,  for  I  have  seen  him  and  his  cousins  on  the  march, 
in  camp,  and  on  the  battle-field,  lying  in  ranks,  stark,  with  his  face 
to  the  foe  and  his  musket  grasped  in  his  cold  hands.  I  can  recall 
what  talk  there  was  at  "  meetin'  "  about  the  "  Black  Republicans" 
coming  down  here  to  interfere  with  us,  and  how  we  warn't  goin'  to 
"  'low  it,"  and  how  the  boys  would  square  their  shoulders  to  see  if 
the  girls  were  looking  at  'em,  and  how  the  girls  would  preen  their 
new  muslins  and  calicoes,  and  see  if  the  boys  were  "noticen,"  and 
how  by  Tuesday  news  came  that  Captain  Thornton  was  forming  his 
company  at  the  court-house,  and  how  the  mother  packed  up  his  lit- 
tle "duds"  in  her  boy's  school  satchel  and  tied  it  on  his  back,  and 
kissed  him  and  bade  him  good-by,  and  watched  him,  as  well  as  she 
could  see,  as  he  went  down  the  walk  to  the  front  gate,  and  as  he 
turned  into  the  "big  road,"  and  as  he  got  to  the  corner,  turned 
round  and  took  off  his  hat  and  swung  it  around  his  head,  and  then 
disappeared  out  of  her  life  forever.  For,  after  Cold  Harbor,  his 
body  could  never  be  found  nor  his  grave  identified,  though  a  dozen 
saw  him  die. 

And  then,  for  days  and  for  weeks  and  for  months,  alone,  the 
mother  lived  this  lonely  life,  waiting  for  news.  The  war  had  taken 
her  only  son,  and  she  was  a  widow;  but  from  that  day  to  this,  no 
human  being  has  ever  heard  a  word  of  repining  from  her  lips. 
Those  who  suffer  most  complain  least. 

ANOTHER    PATHETIC    STORY. 

Or,  I  recall  that  story  of  Bishop-General   Polk  about  the  woman 

in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  with  six  sons.     Five  of  them  were 

in  the  army,  and  when  it  was  announced  to  her  that  her  eldest  born 

had  been  killed  in  battle,  the  mother  simply  said:   "  The  Lord's  will 
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be  done.     Eddie  (her  baby)  will  be  fourteen  next  spring,  and  he  can 
take  Billy's  place." 

The  hero  of  this  great  epoch  is  the  son  I  have  described,  as  his 
mother  and  sister  will  be  the  heroines.  For  years,  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer,  without  pay,  with  no  hope  of  promotion  nor  of 
winning  a  name  or  making  a  mark,  the  Confederate  boy-soldier  trod 
the  straight  and  thorny  path  of  duty.  Half-clothed,  whole-starved, 
he  tramps  night  after  night,  his  solitary  post  on  picket.  No  one  can 
see  him.  Five  minutes'  walk  down  the  road  will  put  him  beyond  re- 
call, and  twenty  minutes  further  and  he  will  be  in  Yankee  lines,  where 
pay,  food,  clothes,  quiet,  and  safety  all  await  him.  Think  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  boys  subjected  to  this  temptation,  and  how  few 
yielded.  Think  of  how  many  never  dreamed  of  such  a  relief  from 
danger  and  hardship  !  But,  while  I  glorify  the  chivalry,  the  forti- 
tude, and  the  fidelity  of  the  private  soldier,  I  do  not  intend  to  mini- 
mize the  valor,  the  endurance,  or  the  gallantry  of  those  who  led 
them. 

MEMORIES    OUTLAST    TIME. 

I  know  that  the  knights  of  Arthur's  Round  Table,  nor  the  Pa- 
ladins and  Peers,  roused  by  the  blast  of  that  Font-Arabian  horn 
from  Roland  at  Ronces  Valley,  did  not  equal  in  many  traits,  or  no- 
bility of  character,  in  purity  of  soul,  in  gallant,  dashing  courage  the 
men  who  led  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate  armies  from  lieu- 
tenant up  to  lieutenant-general.  There  were  more  rebel  brigadiers 
killed  in  battle  for  the  Confederacy  than  in  any  war  that  was  ever 
fought.  When  such  men  and  women  have  lived  such  lives,  and 
died  such  deaths  in  such  a  cause,  their  memories  will  outlast  time. 
Martyrs  must  be  glorified,  and  when  the  world  knows  and  posterity 
appreciates  that  the  war  was  fought  for  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  right  of  self-government,  of  government  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  to  resist  government  by  force  against  the 
will  of  the  people,  then  the  Confederacy  will  be  revered  like  the 
memories  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  Kosciusko,  and  Kossuth, 
and  all  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs. 

THE    CONFEDERATE   MEMORIAL. 

It  is  to  commemorate  these  principles,  and  this  heroic  conduct, 
this  patriotic  sacrifice  of  men  and  women,  that  we  propose  to  erect 
here  a  memorial  hall  of  the  Confederacy. 
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\Vlu-n  William,  the  Norman,  had  destroyed  the  English  nation  at 
Hastings,  s<>  tin-  inscription  read,  he  erected  a  grand  memorial  in 
the  sight  of  tin-  thickest  fray,  and  placed  the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey- 
over  the  very  spot  where  Harold  fell.  This  memorial  he  called 
Battle- Abbey.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  Norman,  St.  Peter,  and 
placed  it  in  charge  of  an  order  of  Norman  monks.  The  banner  and 
the  shields  of  those  who  died  on  that  stricken  field  were  hung  up  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  roll  of  their  names  and  dignities  inscribed  on  its 
record.  Here  for  four  centuries  daily  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls,  and  matins  and  even-song  celebrated  their  de- 
votion and  their  death.  But  the  Abbey  of  Battle  has  long  ago 
passed  to  profane  uses,  and  the  flags  of  the  conqueror  and  his 
knights  have  faded  into  dust.  It  cannot  be  so  with  the  memorial  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  Battle-Abbey  commemorated  a  ruthless  raid 
of  robbers,  who  took  by  the  strong  hand  and  lived  with  disregard  of 
blood.  There  was  not  a  principle  of  honor,  of  chivalry,  of  justice, 
or  right  in  that  attack  upon  a  nation  and  in  that  overthrow  of  a  race. 
With  the  power  that  established  it,  Battle-Abbey  fell  and  disinte- 
grated. 

NO    "  LOST   CAUSE." 

Our  memorial  will  be  here  in  Richmond,  the  heart  and  grave  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  around  it  hovers  the  immortal  soul  of  love  and 
of  memory,  which  for  all  times  will  sanctify  it  to  all  true  men  and 
women.  They  will  know  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  no  "  Lost  Cause." 
They  will  never  believe  that  "we  thought  we  were  right,"  they  will 
know,  as  we  knew,  that  we  were  right,  immortally  right,  and  that 
the  conquerer  was  wrong,  eternally  wrong.  The  great  army  of  the 
dead  is  here,  the  sentiment  of  the  living  is  here,  the  memories  of  the 
past  are  here,  the  monuments  of  the  future  will  be  here.  As  all 
roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  in  the  ages  to  come  all  ties  of  memory,  of 
sentiment,  of  heart,  and  of  feeling,  will  vibrate  from  Richmond.  As 
every  follower  of  the  prophet  at  sunset  turns  his  face  to  Mecca,  and 
sends  up  a  prayer  for  the  dead  and  the  living,  so  everywhere  in  this 
great  South  Land,  which  was  the  Confederacy,  whenever  the  trumpet 
call  of  duty  sounds,  when  the  call  to  do  right  without  regard  to  con- 
sequence rings  over  the  woods  and  the  meadows,  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys,  the  spirit  of  the  Confederacy  will  rise,  the  dead  of  Holly- 
wood and  of  Oakwood  will  stand  in  ranks,  and  their  eternal  memory 
will  inspire  their  descendants  to  do  right  whatever  it  cost  of  life  or 
fortune,  of  danger  and  disaster.  Lee  will  ride  his  bronze  horse, 
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Hill  (A.  P.)  will  be  by  his  side,  Stonewall  will  be  there,  Stuart's 
plume  will  float  again,  and  the  battle-line  of  the  Confederacy  -will 
move  forward  to  do  duty,  justice,  and  right.  The  memorial  of  the 
Confederacy  is  here,  not  built  by  hands — made  by  memory  and  de- 
votion! What  else  could  it  be? 


The  following  officers  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  So- 
ciety and  the  Regents  of  the  Solid  South  and  of  Virginia  received 
in  the  entrance  hall  and  reception  room:  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryan,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  E.  C.  Minor,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  James  H.  Grant, 
second  vice-president:  Mrs.  R.  T.  Colston,  third  vice-president; 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Hotchkiss,  honorary  vice-president;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Smith, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Stephen  Putney,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Lizzie 
C.  Daniel,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  James  R.  Werth,  chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Relics;  Mrs.  Hunter  McGuire. 

SOLID  SOUTH. 

Mrs.  V.  Jefferson  Davis,  Regent;  Miss  May  Greer  Baughman, 
Vice-Regent;  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Crump,  alternate.  Committee:  Mrs. 
}as.  D.  Crump,  Miss  Minnie  Baughman,  Miss  Mary  Quarles. 

VIRGINIA    ROOM. 

Miss  Mildred  Lee,  Regent;  Mrs.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Vice  Regent; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  alternate. 

In  the  east  room,  which  is  the  Virginia  room,  refreshments  were 
served  to  all  desiring  them  at  small  cost.  The  menu  was  a  particu- 
larly fine  one,  the  qualities  of  the  coffee  particularly  appealing  to 
the  general  taste.  In  this  room  hospitalities  were  extended  by  Mrs. 
George  West,  Mrs.  James  Gordon,  Mrs.  Randolph  Norris,  Miss 
Ann  C.  Bentley,  Mrs.  Bowden,  Mrs.  Little,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Christian, 
Mrs.  Smith  Redford,  Mrs.  Small,  Mrs.  Fellows,  Mrs.  Larmant,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Mayo,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Rountree. 

The  bureau  in  this  room  is  one  which  occupied  a  place  in  the  house 
when  used  as  the  executive  mansion.  The  bust  standing  upon  it  (of 
Mr.  Davis)  is  that  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  dead  chief's  coffin 
when  the  body  lay  in  state  at  the  Capitol,  before  the  reinterment  in 
Hollywood.  It  is  the  gift  of  Colonel  J.  Bell  Bigger. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA    ROOM. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Woodbridge  McLean.  Recent;  Mrs.  T.  I). 
Neal,  Vice- Regent;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Broadnax,  alternate,  of  Atlanta. 
•rgiu.  Reception  Committee:  Mrs.  W.  S.  Forbes,  of  North 
Carolina;  Mrs.  Gordon,  of  North  Carolina;  Mrs.  Gregory,  of  North 
Carolina;  Mrs.  McMaran,  of  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Strudwick,  nee  Mi-^ 
Nannie  Hughes,  of  North  Carolina;  Miss  Hughes,  and  Mrs.  McLean. 
sister-in-law  of  ex-Governor  Ellis;  Mrs.  Gordon,  of  North  Carolina; 
Mrs.  Bennahan  Cameron,  now  of  North  Carolina,  and  others;  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Whitehurst,  Mrs.  Wingo,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Blunt.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Jef- 
fries. 

The  State  colors  were  conspicuous  in  the  decorations  of  this  room. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA    ROOM. 

This  room  was  one  of  the  most  richly-decorated  and  most  interest- 
ing of  them  all.  On  the  wall  was  the  State  seal  and  legend  "  Sem- 
per parati. ' '  On  the  east  wall  was  a  particularly  beautiful  flag  of 
blue  silk,  upon  which  a  palmetto  tree  and  crescent  were  worked  in 
silver.  Beneath  it  hung  a  palmetto  wreath,  sent  by  the  members  of 
the  Memorial  Association  of  South  Carolina  for  the  Jefferson  Davis 
re-interment.  On  the  north  wall  was  a  portrait  of  General  Wade 
Hampton,  in  a  palmetto  wreath.  In  a  corner  of  the  room,  on  a 
large  easel,  was  a  portrait  of  the  last  battle-flag  at  Fort  Sumter. 

Miss  Mary  Singleton  ("Daisy")  Hampton,  Regent;  Mrs.  W.  P. 
DeSaussure  nee  Logan,  Vice-Regent;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Janney,  alternate. 
Reception  Committee:  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Claiborne;  whose  mother 
was  Miss  Alston,  of  South  Carolina;  Mrs.  Jackson  Guy,  formerly 
Miss  Hemphill,  of  South  Carolina;  Mrs.  Clinton  Boudar,  formerly 
Miss  O' Conner,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Mrs.  Basil  Gwathmey,  of 
Henderson,  S.  C. ;  Mrs.  Ann  Gwathmey,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reynolds, 
Miss  Helen  Bennett,  all  of  South  Carolina  families;  Mrs.  Caskie 
Cabell,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Crenshaw,  Miss  C.  B.  Bosher,  Mrs.  Hugh  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Winn,  Miss  Guillaume,  and  other  ladies  who  helped  at  the 
South  Carolina  table  of  the  memorial  bazaar  of  1893. 

GEORGIA    ROOM. 

Mrs.  Robert  Emory  Park,  Macon,  Ga.,  Regent;  Mrs.  J.  Prosser 
Harrison,  Richmond,  Va.,  Vice-Regent;  Miss  Lucy  Lily  Temple, 
alternate. 
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The  following  ladies,  native  Georgians,  were  in  charge,  with  the 
Vice-Regent  as  chairman:  Mrs.  Barton  Haxall  Wise,  Mrs.  Thomas 
E.  Binford,  Mrs.  Luther  Warren,  Mrs.  Peyton  Wise,  Mrs.  Ashton 
Starke,  Mrs.  Charles  Ellis,  and  with  the  committee  the  following 
young  ladies:  Misses  Tatum,  Peebles,  Causey,  of  Delaware,  Mary 
De  Noble,  Morgan,  of  California,  Jenkins,  Harrison,  and  the  Misses 
Mosby,  daughters  of  the  celebrated  partisan  ranger,  Col.  John 
Singleton  Mosby.  These  ladies  were  all  in  full  dress. 

MARYLAND    ROOM. 

This  room  was  very  artistic  in  its  decorations.  Oriole  and  black 
were  the  conspicuous  colors  in  this  room;  over  the  main  window 
of  which  the  State  name  appeared  in  evergreen. 

Among  its  interesting  contents  was  a  bust  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
executed  by  the  late  Frederick  Volck;  presented  by  the  Society  ol 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Maryland.  The 
bust  was  undertaken  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
when  General  Lee  was  in  his  mental  and  physical  prime.  The  linea- 
ments were  carefully  taken  by  actual  measurement,  and  Mrs.  Lee 
herself  arranged  the  hair  of  the  General  for  the  sitting.  The  clay 
model  was  carried  to  Europe,  and  the  bust  was  cast  in  bronze  at 
Munich,  by  Weber,  under  Volck' s  direction.  Volck  had  received 
a  commission  to  execute  a  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  was  in 
Europe  for  that  purpose  when  the  collapse  of  the  Confederate  States 
came.  A  pocket  handkerchief  belonging  to  the  great  General,  given 
by  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Scott,  of  Ashland;  a  crucifix  made  of  bullets  col- 
lected from  the  battle  of  the  Crater,  and  given  by  Mrs.  Randolph 
Tucker. 

Although  the  display  is  as  yet  small,  the  ladies  have  had  assur- 
ances from  the  Confederates  of  Maryland,  upon  whom  they  rely,  for 
gifts  which  will  speedily  make  the  Maryland  room  one  of  the  most 
appealing  and  attractive  in  the  building. 

In  this  room  were  Mrs.  Charles  Marshall,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Regent;  Mrs.  Charles  O'B.  Cowardin,  nee  Anne  Moale,  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Vice-Regent;  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Leary,  Jr.,  alternate; 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Patton,  Mrs.  H.  Frazier,  nee  Nannie  Turpin  Maryland; 
Mrs.  E.  T.  D.  Myers,  Jr.,  nee  Grace  Adams,  Maryland;  Mrs.  Waller 
Morton,  nee  Mclntosh,  Maryland;  Mrs.  Alfred  Gray,  Mrs.  B. 
Saunders  Johnson,  Maryland;  Mrs.  John  Goode,  nee  Lelia  Syming- 
ton; Mrs.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  Maryland;  Mrs.  Thomas  Symington, 
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in-,-   Maude    Randolph;    Mrs.    John   K.    Jones.    >if<    Wilkinson,    of 
Annapolis;   Mrs.  hints  Randolph,  and  Mrs.  James 


TF.NM^M      AND    I  I.OKIDA    ROOMS. 

The  rooms  representing  tin-si-  States  communicate.  The  ladies 
in  the  Tennessee  room  were:  Mrs.  Kellar  Anderson,  Regent  of  Ten- 
nessee; Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph,  Vice-Regent;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
White,  alternate,  of  Lee  Camp  Auxiliary.  Committee:  Mrs.  Wilbur 
Armistead,  Memphis,  Tenn.  ;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hart,  and  others. 

It  was  prettily  decorated,  and  contained  interesting  relics,  includ- 
ing a  memorial  to  William  Taylor  Watson,  eldest  son  of  John  W.  C. 
Watson,  Confederate  States  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

A  step  across  the  threshold  of  the  Florida  room  transported  the 
visitor  to  the  very  land  of  the  palmetto.  There  were  tall,  overtop- 
ping palms,  Florida  moss,  flowers  from  Tallahassee  and  Jacksonville, 
and  a  general  suggestion  of  the  far  South.  Relics  were  in  every 
direction  —  indeed,  the  appointments  of  the  room  were  almost  exclu- 
sively of  relics.  There  were  battle-flags,  one  bearing  the  significant 
legend,  "Any  Fate  but  Submission  ";  a  cutlass  taken  from  the  first 
Confederate  privateer,  "Jefferson  Davis";  Captain  Fleming's  sword, 
canteen,  and  uniform;  company  muster  and  pay-roll  of  the  Second 
Florida  Infantry;  a  piece  of  crockery  made  for  the  Confederacy,  and 
numerous  others. 

The  ladies  here  were  Mrs.  F.  P.  Fleming,  wife  of  ex-Governor 
Fleming,  of  Florida,  Regent  of  the  Florida  room,  who  sent  growing 
palms;  also  cut-palms  and  flowers,  for  the  decoration  of  the  room; 
also  money  and  some  valuable  relics,  among  them  a  valuable  wash- 
stand  from  the  gun-boat  "  Chickamauga."  Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  R. 
A.  Patterson;  alternate,  Mrs.  J.  Preston  Cocke;  Committee,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Chamberlayne,  formerly  Miss  Byrd,  of  Monticello,  Fla.  ;  Mrs. 
Burton,  formerly  Miss  DuVal,  a  resident  of  Florida  for  twenty  years. 

ALABAMA    ROOM. 

Miss  Mary  Clayton,  Eufaula,  Ala.,  Regent. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  Alabama  room  was  the  State  seal  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  State  name  —  "Here  we  rest."  In  this  room 
were  Mrs.  James  H.  Drake,  nee  Lizzie  Ott,  Eufaula,  Ala.,  Vice- 
Regent;  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  White,  nee  Sophy  Berney,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  alternate;  Mrs.  Roy  Mason,  nee  Lizzie  Bacchus,  Eufaula, 
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Ala. ;  Mrs.  James  Walker,  Mrs.  Robert  Reynolds,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs.  Moncure  Perkins,  Mrs.  General  Little.  Mrs.  Frank  Nalle, 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Munford,  Mrs.  Frank  Dean,  Miss  Belle  Perkins, 
Miss  Lou  Adkins,  Miss  Willie  Rogers,  Miss  Virgie  Drewry,  Miss 
Mary  Mayo,  Miss  Nellie  Mayo,  Miss  Lina  Mayo,  Miss  Lily  Wilson, 
Miss  Daisy  Wilson,  Miss  Kate  Montague,  Miss  Judith  Deane,  Miss 
Ella  Thomas,  Miss  Mary  Thomas,  Mrs.  William  A.  Moncure,  Miss 
Merrill,  Miss  Graham,  Miss  Laura  Wilkinson,  and  Mrs.  Powell, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  room  was  richly  decorated,  and  contained  numerous  relics  of 
particular  value  and  interest,  including  an  original  manuscript  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Manassas  by  General  Beau  regard,  presented 
by  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  the  popular  Southern  authoress; 
sword,  epaulets,  field-glass,  Bible,  spur,  bit,  saddle,  blanket,  and 
coat  belonging  to  General  H.  D.  Clayton,  and  sent  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Clayton,  of  Eufaula,  Ala. 

MISSISSIPPI    ROOM. 

The  west  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  those  representing  Missis- 
sippi and  Georgia.  The  first  was  decorated  with  the  Confederate 
colors,  and  contained  numerous  relics  of  special  interest.  Over  the 
doorway  was  the  State  name  in  letters  of  gold.  Miss  Winnie  Davis, 
"Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,"  Regent.  In  the  room  were 
Vice-Regent  Mrs.  R.  N.  Northen,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Capers,  whose  hus- 
band was  a  Mississippian;  Mrs.  H.  Clay  Drewry,  formerly  of  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss. ;  Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Pendleton,  Miss  Margaret  Humphries, 
Columbus,  Miss. ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stansbury,  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Chesley. 

Among  the  relics  were  a  copy  of  General  Lee's  farewell  address 
to  the  army  at  Appomattox;  a  sword  belonging  to  Colonel  Thomas  P. 
August,  epaulets  belonging  to  Captain  Pitt,  slippers  made  of  carpet 
taken  from  one. of  the  rooms  in  the  Executive  Mansion  during  the 
war. 

ARKANSAS    ROOM. 

The  room  representing  Arkansas  was  brilliantly  decorated,  and 
here  numerous  relics  were  on  exhibition  also.  Miss  Francis  M.  Scott, 
"Arkansas'  Daughter,"  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  Regent.  The  ladies  in 
this  room  were  Mrs.  Decatur  Axtell,  Vice-Regent;  Miss  May  Can- 
trell,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  A.  Cantrell,  an  old  and  prominent 
physician  of  Little  Rock;  Miss  Frances  M.  Scott,  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  G.  Scott,  Arkansas;  Miss  Lelia  Dimmock,  and  others. 
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At   the   head  of  tin-  stairway,   on   tin-  second   floor,  was  the  flag 
which  lay  at  the  head  of  Mi.    Davis'   <  .isket  prior  to  the  interment. 


ROOM. 

This  room  wa*  very  attractive-,  although  those  in  charge  were  not 
prepared  for  a  display  of  relics. 
—  ,  Regent. 

Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  George  Wayne  Anderson,  ncc  Kstelle  Margue- 
rite Buerthe,  of  New  Orleans;  Mrs.  John  C.  Freeman,  alternate. 
Reception  Committee:  Mrs.  W.  Benjamin  Palmer,  nee  Nellie  Nalle, 
of  New  Orleans;  Mrs.  Parker  Dashiell,  nee  Margaret  May,  of  New 
Orleans;  Mrs.  William  C.  Bentley,  nee  Lula  Logan,  of  New  Orleans; 
Mrs.  George  Ainslie,  nee  Miss  Buerthe,  of  New  Orleans;  Miss  Anna 
Boykin. 

TEXAS     ROOM. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Winckler,  Corsicana,  Texas,  Regent;  Mrs.  Cazneau 
McLeod,  Vice-Regent;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Mayo,  alternate.  Reception 
Committee:  Mrs.  M.  P.  Branch,  Mrs.  Fanny  Crump  Tucker,  Mrs. 
Maria  P.  Moore,  Misses  Phronie  Pegram,  Anna  McCaw,  Evelyn 
Gordon,  Lina  Mayo,  Louise  Mayo,  Virginia  McLeod,  and  Florence 
McAnerny,  of  New  York  city. 

A  '  '  Lone  Star  '  '  of  evergreen  was  the  sole  attraction  in  the  Texas 
room,  which,  however,  will  shortly  be  brilliantly  attractive. 

MISSOURI    AND    KENTUCKY. 

Missouri  and  Kentucky  shared  one  room,  which  was  as  full  of 
interest  as  any  in  the  house.  Conspicuous  in  it  was  a  portrait  of 
General  John  C.  Breckenridge.  given  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Hunleigh, 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  ,  and  the  Missouri  coat-of-arms,  on  satin,  given 
in  memory  of  Lieutenant  William  Keith,  Company  D.  ,  Fourth  Mis- 
souri Cavalry  (Marmaduke's  Brigade),  by  members  of  the  family. 
The  ladies  present  representing  Missouri  were:  Mrs.  L.  B.  Valliant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Regent;  Mrs.  G.  P.  Stacey,  Vice-  Regent;  Mrs. 
Nannie  D.  Werth,  who  is  a  sister  of  Rev.  P.  G.  Robert,  a  well- 
known  St.  Louis  minister  of  the  P.  E.  Church. 

Representing  Kentucky  —  Mrs.  Norborne  Gait  Grey,  Regent;  Miss 
M.  P.  Harris,  Vice-  Regent;  Mrs.  E.  V.  Valentine,  alternate;  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Walker,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Dimmock,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Yancey,  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Williams,  Mrs.  Philip  Taylor,  Mrs.  Lindsey  Walker,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Rennolds,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Wallace,  Miss  Cary  Larus,  Miss  Fannie 
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McGuire,  Miss  Mary  Donnan,  Miss  Bessie  Catlin,  Misses  Learv, 
Miss  Lelia  Dimmock,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Smith,  Miss  L.  M.  Knox,  Mi^s 
Estelle  Clements,  New  York;  Misses  Williams. 

PROJECTORS   OF   THE    MUSEUM. 

The  idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  museum  originated  with  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bryan,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other,  is  due  the  honor  of 
success.  This  statement  is  made  at  the  very  urgent  request  of  many 
members  of  the  Society.  Next  to  her,  no  one,  says  the  general 
voice,  has  been  so  indefatigable  as  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hotchkiss.  Mi>^ 
Isabel  Maury,  who  had  charge  of  the  relic  department  at  the  bazaar, 
has  been  appointed  temporary  superintendent  of  the  Museum.  The 
permanent  appointment  will  be  made  later. 

AT    NIGHT. 

The  Museum  was  also  open  to  the  public  from  8  to  n  o'clock  at 
night,  between  which  hours  the  historic  structure  was  packed  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Hundreds  of  people,  eager  to  honor  the  auspicious 
occasion  by  their  presence,  could  not  get  near  the  doors  of  the  old 
mansion,  so  large  was  the  crowd.  The  standing  room  of  the  stair- 
ways and  corridors,  as  well  as  of  the  rooms,  was  taxed  to  its  utmost. 
The  regents  and  vice-regents  and  the  ladies  composing  the  various 
reception  committees,  were  attired,  mostly,  in  evening  dress,  and 
this  added  beauty  and  inspiration  to  the  scene.  The  Governor, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  in  full  uniform,  visited  the  Museum,  both 
afternoon  and  evening,  but  at  night  they  visited  all  the  State  rooms, 
and  viewed  the  relics  on  display  with  much  interest. 

The  Richmond  Light  Infantry  Blues  and  the  veterans  from  the 
Soldiers'  Home  also  attended  the  evening  reception. 

The  historic  battle-flags  on  exhibition  were  objects  of  considerable 
attraction  and  curiosity,  and  they  were  gazed  upon  and  discussed  by 
many. 

The  refreshment-room  was  merry  with  laughter  and  the  music  of 
silverware  and  china  the  entire  evening.  The  ladies  in  charge,  with 
Mrs.  George  M.  West  as  chairman,  were  kept  exceedingly  busy, 
and  the  results  were  very  gratifying. 

The  bust  of  General  Lee,  presented  to  the  Maryland  room  by 
the  Confederate  Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  Maryland,  ar- 
rived, and  was  placed  in  position. 
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MRS.  BELLE  STEWART  BRYAN, 

President  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary'  Society  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities. 

(Reproduced  by  Courtesy  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  ) 
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The  handsome  etchings  of  Generals  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Johnston, 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  main  hallway,  were  presented  to  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society  by  Mr.  Charles  Barmore,  of 
New  York,  who  was  at  the  Museum,  and  was  thanked  in  person  for 
the  gift,  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryan,  President  of  the  Association. 

Mrs.  Bryan  and  other  officers  of  the  Society  received  in  the  main 
hallway  at  night,  as  they  had  done  in  the  afternoon. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  relics  in  the  South  Carolina 
room  was  the  company  flag  of  the  Macalla  Rifles,  which  was  found 
upon  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia,  but  has  never  been  re- 
claimed. 

The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  restaurant,  and  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  generally,  sent  to  Mrs.  J.  Johnston,  who  lives  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Clay  and  Twelfth  sts. ,  a  bowl  of  punch  and 
some  beautiful  flowers  as  a  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  a  re- 
markable act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  that  lady.  Mrs.  Johnston  is 
a  northern  woman,  and  her  father  and  two  of  her  brothers  were 
killed  in  the  Union  army.  Nevertheless  she  turned  over  all  of  her 
dishes,  her  range,  her  dining-room  furniture,  and,  in  fact,  her  entire 
house,  furnishing  coal  and  light  free  of  cost,  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Society.  ' '  It  was  an  act  that  was  worthy  of  a  noble  and  patriotic 
woman,"  said  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryan. 

Among  the  many  interesting  relics  displayed  at  the  Museum,  a 
little  volume — a  memorial  to  Francis  Dunbar  Ruggles — attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  volume  contains  only  the  name  and 
lineage  of  the  young  soldier,  bound  together,  with  a  letter  written  in 
1862  to  his  father,  in  Boston.  Young  Ruggles,  though  a  Massachu- 
setts boy,  had  adopted  the  South  as  his  home,  and  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans.  He  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862,  and  lies 
in  our  beautiful  Hollywood  Cemetery. 

ADVISORY    BOARD. 

The  following  prominent  citizens  of  Richmond  comprise  the  Advi- 
sory Board  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society: 

Hon.  George  L.  Christian,  Colonel  Wilfred  E.  Cutshaw,  Colonel 
John  B.  Gary,  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  E.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Esq.,  Colo- 
nel John  B.  Purcell,  Joseph  Bryan,  Esq.,  Robert  S.  Bosher,  Esq., 
Hon.  Beverley  B.  Munford,  Hon.  Edmund  C.  Minor. 
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SOUTHKRN    HISIOKM  A  I .    SOCIETY. 

The  whole  of  the  basement  of  the  historic  building  has  be.  n 
allotted  to  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  which  has  an  exceedingly 
interesting  collection  of  manuscripts  and  relics,  and  a  very  valuable 
library.  Of  this  Society  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock  has  been  the  secretary 
since  iSS;.  and  the  editor  of  the  annual  volume  of  Sunt/n-nt  Histori- 
cal Society  rafters. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  building  so  auspiciously  instituted  will  prove 
.in  invaluable  conservatory  of  that  which  is  precious  in  the  light  of 
the  truth  and  dignity  of  the  momentous  struggle  of  iS6i-'5. 
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JOSEPH  JONES,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 


Died,  at  his  home  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  February  17,  1896,  after 
many  months  of  physical  suffering.  Professor  JOSEPH  JONES,  M.  D. , 
LL.  D. 

Thus  has  passed  to  the  vale  beyond,  a  man  of  the  noblest  instincts, 
a  lover  of  truth,  a  servant  of  his  kind. 

In  him  was  constantly  dominant  the  desire  to  serve  suffering  hu- 
manity, to  relieve  its  woes,  and  to  subserve,  as  he  might,  enlighten- 
ment in  its  broadest  compass. 

His  was  a  heritage  of  duty,  precept,  and  practice. 

Patriotism  and  virtue  had  incited  and  constrained  in  his  forbears, 
for  generations,  in  the  Nation's  progress. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  his  noble  father,  Rev.  Charles 
Colcock  Jones,  D.  D. ,  teacher,  minister,  and  philanthropist — blessed 
and  blessing — in  fullness  of  years,  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  meet  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  during 
our  late  memorable  internecine  war.  I  have  not  been  face  to  face 
with  him  since,  but  we  have  maintained  correspondence  at  intervals. 
I  was  honored  in  his  regard. 

A  brother,  like  worthy,  the  late  Colonel  Charles  Colcock  Jones, 
jr.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  I  met  later,  only  a  few  years  ago.  Although 
our  friendship  began  later,  our  communication  was  more  frequent 
whilst  he  lived. 

Rarely  in  the  world's  history  has  it  been  that  an  excellent  father 
has  been  doubly  blessed  in  two  sons,  such  types  exemplar,  as  citi- 
zens, patriots,  scholars,  and  useful  public  ministrants. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Jones  was  tin-  first  Si-cn-tary  of  the  Southern  Histori- 
cal Society  upon  its  institution  at  New  Orleans,  May  i,  1869.  Its 
welfare  has  ever  since  been  dear  to  his  heart. 

His  \\as  a  nature-  of  purest  purpose — of  absolute  fidelity.  He 
had  been  unflagging  in  his  efforts  sinn-  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to 
secure  a  roster  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Confederate  States 
Army,  and  a  record  of  its  labors. 

He  had  committed  to  the  Southern  Historical  Society  the  volumi- 
nous result  of  his  devoted  efforts,  for  preservation  in  its  collections. 
In  the  last  volume  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers  (XXII ) 
a  portion  of  his  valuable  work  was  presented.  Since  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  reference,  Dr.  Jones  recalled  his  MS.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  representatives  will  restore  it  to  the  custody  of  the  Society. 

R.  A.  B. 
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"The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Civil  War." 


AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Opening  of  the  Institu- 
tion, June  sth,  1895. 


BY  STEPHEN  BEAUREGARD  WEEKS,  PH.  D. 


I.  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

"  First  at  Bethel ;  last  at  Appomattox."  Such  is  the  laconic  in- 
scription on  the  new  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  which  was 
recently  unveiled  in  Raleigh.  There  is  an  especial  appropriateness 
in  the  erection  of  this  monument  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
in  their  organic  capacity,  for  these  men  died  at  the  command  of  their 
State,  and  it  was  exceedingly  proper  that  she  should  thus  honor 
them. 

The  heroic  in  history  but  seldom  occurs.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
life  of  nations  rises  above  the  monotonous  level  which  characterizes 
the  daily  routine  of  duty.  When  such  periods  do  occur  they  are 
usually  as  a  part  of  some  great  national  uprising  like  the  lev£  en 
masse  in  France  under  the  first  Napoleon,  or  the  Landsturm  in  Ger- 
many in  1813.  Of  the  American  States,  none  can  show  a  fairer 
record  in  this  respect  than  North  Carolina.  There  is  little  in  the 
Colonial  or  State  history  of  North  Carolina  that  is  discreditable. 
The  key-note  to  the  whole  of  her  Colonial  history  is  unending  op- 
position to  unjust  and  illegal  government,  by  whom  or  whenever 
exercised.  Before  the  colony  was  well  in  its  teens  it  had  expelled 
one  .of  its  governors  from  office,  and  a  better  man,  one  who  was 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  had  taken  his  place;  and  before 
the  colony  was  thirty,  another  governor,  although  one  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors  had  been  impeached,  deprived  of  his  office,  and  expelled 
the  province.  It  was  this  fearlessness  in  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  rights  that  carried  her  people  through  the  troublous  period  of 
the  "  Cary  Rebellion,"  so  called;  enabled  them  to  meet  with  a  firm 
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hand  the  brow-beating  and  the  villainies,  as  well  as  the  flattery,  of 
proprietary  and  royal  governors  and  put  them  among  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  that  culminated  in  the  Revolution. 

Then  came  a  time  of  peace  and  calm  when  the  people  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  sought  in  field  and  forum  to  find 
solution  for  the  problems  amid  which  their  lot  was  cast.  This  period 
lasted  for  about  two  generations,  and  during  it  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  had  been  founded  and  was  seeking  a  greater  expan- 
sion. During  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War  there  are  no  mountain  peaks  in  her  history;  the  level  of 
uniformity  is  hardly  broken  by  a  single  event  of  importance,  and 
there  is  little  in  it  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  student  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  history.  But  there  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  which  stands  pre-eminent.  There  is  a  time  which  deserves 
to  be  characterized  as  the  HEROIC  PEROID  of  the  State.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Let  all  other  parts 
of  our  history  be  forgotten,  this  period  of  itself,  though  it  be  less 
than  half  a  generation  in  all,  will  place  North  Carolina  among  the 
heroic  in  history. 

During  those  terrible  years  we  see  a  renaissance  of  the  ideas  which 
characterized  pre-eminently  the  men  of  the  Colonial  period.  The 
men  of  '61  showed  that  the  spirit  of  Colonial  North  Carolina  was 
still  abroad  in  the  land,  and  their  watchword  became  again  resist- 
ance to  what  they  believed  to  be  unjust  government,  and  with  this 
as  a  basis  they  conducted  a  struggle  for  success  that  has  few  parallels 
in  history.  They  sought  to  carry  out  again  the  program  of  their 
colonial  ancestors,  even  to  the  impeachment  and  deposition  of  their 
governor. 

In  the  movement  which  led  up  to  the  war  North  Carolina  took  the 
part  of  a  conservative,  ambitious  for  peace.  She  sought  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  war  by  all  the  means  in  her  power;  but,  when  the 
die  was  cast  and  war  was  no  longer  avoidable,  she  entered  into  the 
struggle  with  characteristic  energy,  and  prosecuted  it  to  the  end, 
and  when  the  end  came,  no  State  accepted  the  crushing  defeat  with 
more  steadfast  loyalty  than  North  Carolina,  or  sought  with  more 
energy  to  build  up  the  waste  places.  Then  came  what  was  worse 
than  defeat,  "  impartial  suffrage,"  which  meant  disfranchisement  of 
whites  and  enfranchisement  of  blacks,  then  the  terrors  of  recon- 
struction and  negro  rule  broke  over  us  like  the  roar  of  some  terrible 
simoon,  bearing  in  its  path  further  humiliation,  accompanied  by  a 
corrupt  government,  increased  taxes,  and  a  depreciation  of  values. 
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Sin-h  was  the  strugide  through  which  the  l>e>t  men  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  failed  to  pass  in  those'  lateful  years  between  iX6oand  1875. 
These  were  the  years  on  which  the  fate  of  the  future  in  a  lar^e 
measure  depended.  Well  did  the  brave  men  of  that  generation  come 
to  the  succor  of  the  foundering  ship  of  State,  and  nobly  did  they 
rescue  her  from  the  rule  of  her  motley  crew.  The  best  men  of 
North  Carolina  were  engaged  in  this  work,  and  among  them,  most 
frequently  as  leaders,  were  many  alumni  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

II.  UNIVERSITY  MEN  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

Before  beginning  to  trace  the  career  of  the  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  the  Civil  War,  it  will  be  of  interest  for  us 
to  review  briefly  the  influence  of  that  institution  on  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Before  1861  the  University  of  North  Carolina  had  furnished 
one  President  of  the  United  States,  James  K.  Polk;  one  Vice  Presi- 
dent, William  R.  King;  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Willie  P.  Mangum  and  William  R.  King;  seven  Cabinet  officers, 
John  H.  Eaton,  (War),  John  Branch  (Navy),  John  Y.  Mason  (Navy 
and  Attorney  General),  William  A.  Graham  (Navy),  James  C.  Dob- 
bin (Navy),  Jacob  Thompson  (Interior),  and  Aaron  V.  Brown  (P. 
M.  G. )  She  had  had  two  foreign  ministers  of  the  first  rank,  Wil- 
liam R.  King  and  John  Y.  Mason;  (both  to  France),  and  three  of 
the  second  rank,  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  John  H.  Eaton  and  Romulus  M. 
Saunders,  (all  to  Spain).  She  had  furnished  three  Governors  to  Flor- 
ida, John  Branch,  (Ter.),  John  H.  Eaton,  (Ter. ),  and  W.  D.  Mose- 
ley;  two  to  Tennessee,  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson  and  James  K.  Polk;  and 
one  to  New  Mexico,  Abram  Rencher.  Of  United  States  Senators, 
she  had  had  Branch,  Brown,  Graham,  Haywood  and  Mangum  of 
North  Carolina;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson  of  Tennessee;  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton  of  Missouri,  and  William  R.  King  of  Alabama.  Benton  served 
for  thirty  years  in  succession;  King  served  twenty-nine  years  in  all, 
and  these  two  records  are  still  among  the  first  in  point  of  service. 
The  University  had  furnished  forty-one  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  included  in  the  number  James  K.  Polk  as 
speaker.  She  had  given  two  justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina;  two  Chancellors  to  Tennessee;  a  Chief  Justice  to  Florida; 
a  Chief  Justice  to  Alabama,  and  five  bishops  to  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  (Davis,  Green,  C.  S.  Hawks,  Otey,  Polk);  besides  a 
number  of  college  presidents,  professors  in  colleges  and  leaders  in 
other  walks  of  life. 
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III.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  1861. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  influence  of  this  University  on  North 
Carolina  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  influence  was  all  powerful. 
The  first  alumnus  to  attain  the  Governor's  chair  was  William  Miller 
in  1814.  Between  this  date  and  the  deposition  of  Governor  Vance 
in  1866,  no  less  than  fourteen  out  of  twenty  governors  were  Univer- 
sity men — Miller,  Branch,  Burton,  Owen,  Swain,  Spaight,  Morehead, 
Graham,  Manly,  Winslow,  Bragg,  Ellis,  Clark,  and  Vance.  They 
filled  the  chair  thirty-eight  years  out  of  the  fifty-two.  The  influence 
of  the  University  was  not  less  paramount  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  than  it  had  been  in  former  years.  The 
governor  in  1861,  John  W.  Ellis,  and  his  opponent  on  the  Whig 
ticket  in  1860,  John  Pool,  were  both  alumni.  The  two  Senators  in 
Congress  in  1861,  Thomas  Bragg  and  Thomas  L.  Clingman;  four  of 
the  Representatives  in  Congress,  L.  O'B.  Branch,  Thomas  Ruffin, 
Z.  B.  Vance,  and  Warren  Winslow,  were  University  men.  The 
speakership  of  the  State  Senate,  under  Warren  Winslow,  W.  W. 
Avery,  Henry  T.  Clark,  Giles  Mebane,  M.  E.  Manly,  and  Tod  R. 
Caldwell,  was  constantly  under  the  direction  of  University  men 
between  1854  and  1870.  With  the  exception  of  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  this  office  was  continuously  in  the  hands  of  University  men 
between  1815  and  1870.  Thomas  Settle  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1858,  1859,  and  1863;  R.  B.  Gilliam  in  1862;  R.  S. 
Donnell  in  1864;  and  with  the  exception  of  twenty  years  they  had 
filled  the  office  continuously  since  1812.  The  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  M.  E.  Manly,  W.  H.  Battle,  and  R. 
M.  Pearson,  were  all  alumni.  Of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  1861,  the  University  was  represented  by  John  L.  Bailey,  Romulus 
M.  Saunders,  James  W.  Osborne,  George  Howard,  Jr.,  and  Thomas 
Ruffin,  Jr.  In  the  same  way  four  of  the  solicitors  were  University 
men,  Elias  C.  Hines,  Thomas  Settle,  Jr.,  Robert  Strange,  and  David 
Coleman,  and  William  A.  Jenkins,  the  Attorney-General  (1856-62), 
made  a  fifth.  All  of  his  predecessors  in  the  office  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral since  1810  had  been  University  men,  except  those  filling  the 
position  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Daniel  W.  Courts,  State 
Treasurer  (1852-63),  was  another  alumnus,  and  so  had  been  his 
predecessors  since  1837,  except  for  two  years.  Three  of  the  success- 
ful Breckinridge  electors  in  1860,  John  W.  Moore,  A.  M.  Scales, 
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and  William  M.  Rodman,  \v«  re  alumni.  This  list  of  the  public  offi- 
cials will  show  conclusively  that  the  large  majority  of  the  more 
important  positions  in  the  St. He  \\eie  tilled  by  the  alumni  of  tin- 
University.  They  were  the  men  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  tin- 
State  in  1X61. 

IV.  UNION  SENTIMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN   1x61. 

North  Carolina  was  the  last  to  enter  the  Confederacy,  and  her 
slowness  was  due,  beyond  question,  to  the  paramount  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  conservative  views  of  the  alumni  of  the  University. 
Willie  P.  Mangum,  who  had  been  the  personal  friend  of  the  aboli- 
tion Senator,  William  H.  Seward,  when  the  latter  first  entered  the 
United  States  Senate,  had  said  in  the  Senate  long  before,  when  the 
nullification  of  South  Carolina  was  the  topic  of  the  day:  "  If  I  could 
coin  my  heart  into  gold,  and  it  were  lawful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  I 
would  pray  God  to  give  me  firmness  to  do  it,  to  save  the  Union  from 
the  fearful,  the  dreadful  shock  which  I  verily  believe  impends."  His 
feelings  were  not  changed  by  time,  and  in  1860  he  said  to  his  nephew 
who  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  Calhoun  and  Yancey,  and  now 
talked  loudly  of  secession,  that  if  he  were  an  emperor  the  nephew 
should  be  hanged  for  treason.  The  Union  sentiments  of  Governor 
i  iraham,  Governor  Morehead,  of  Governor  Vance,  and  General 
Harringer,  were  just  as  pronounced  as  were  those  of  Judge  Mangum. 
All  of  the  old  line  Whigs  opposed  the  war,  while  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats, like  Bedford  Brown,  denied  the  right  to  secede. 

V.  ACTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSEMBLY,   i86o-'6i. 

With  such  sentiments  as  these  from  her  leading  men  it  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  North  Carolina  moved  slowly  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  great  question.  On  the  other  hand,  Judge  S.  J.  Per- 
son, the  leader  of  the  secession  forces  in  North  Carolina,  was  also  a 
University  man,  and  on  December  zoth,  1860,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  made  a  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  which  it  was  recommended  that  a  convention  be  elected 
on  February  yth,  1861,  to  meet  on  the  i8th,  to  consider  the  grave 
situation.  A  minority  report  was  signed  by  three  members  of  the 
committee,  Giles  Mebane,  Col.  David  Outlaw,  and  Nathan  Newby, 
all  University  men,  in  which  they  opposed  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  premature  and  unnecessary."  The 
conservatives  carried  their  point  and  no  convention  was  called. 
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During  the  month  of  January,  1861,  various  delegations  were  re- 
ceived from  the  more  southern  States  which  had  already  seceded. 
It  was  the  duty  of  these  commissioners  to  bring  North  Carolina 
over,  if  possible,  to  the  side  of  the  Confederacy.  The  University 
found  three  of  her  alumni  among  these  commissioners:  Isham  W. 
Garrott,  from  Alabama;  Jacob  Thompson,  from  Mississippi,  and 
Samuel  Hall,  from  Georgia.  The  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  had 
also  received  an  invitation  from  the  State  of  Alabama  to  send  a  dele- 
gation to  meet  similar  delegations  from  other  States  at  Montgomery 
in  February,  1861.  The  State  sent  a  committee  "for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  an  honorable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  distract  the  country,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Crittenden 
resolutions,"  and  the  parties  chosen  were  all  University  men:  Presi- 
dent D.  L.  Swain,  General  M.  W.  Ransom,  and  Colonel  John  L. 
Bridgers.  In  the  same  way  three  of  the  five  commissioners  sent  by 
North  Carolina  to  attend  the  Peace  Congress  in  Washington  in  1861 
were  University  men.  They  were  J.  M.  Morehead,  George  Davis, 
and  D.  M.  Barringer. 

Finally,  on  January  3Oth,  1861,  through  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
Judge  S.  J.  Person,  W.  W.  Avery,  and  Victor  C.  Barringer,  all 
again  University  men,  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  calling  of  a  convention.  The  election  was  on 
the  28th  of  February.  In  Holden's  paper,  The  Standard,  of 
the  2Oth  of  March,  the  official  figures  are  given  as  467  against  a 
convention.*  The  same  paper  estimates  that  out  of  93,000  votes 
cast  at  this  election,  60,000  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  that 
20,000  sympathizers  with  the  same  side  staid  from  the  polls.  Of  the 
delegates  elected  about  eighty-three  were  for  the  Union,  and  only 
about  thirty-seven  for  secession.  Some  of  the  counties,  like  Cas- 
well,  voted  against  the  convention,  but  chose  Union  delegates; 
others,  like  Wake,  voted  for  convention  and  chose  Union  delegates. 
In  Raleigh  the  Vote  was  nearly  nine  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Union. 
No  convention  was  therefore  called  and  secession  was  defeated  for 
the  second  time  in  North  Carolina. 

But  all  the  efforts  towards  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  were 
failures;  Sumpter  was  fired  on  and  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call 
for  75,000  troops.  The  share  of  North  Carolina  was  two  regiments. 


*  Add  to  this  194  majority  from  Davie,  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  put 
into  the  official  returns,  and  we  find  a  majority  of  661  against  a  convention. 
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The  reply  of  Governor  Kills  to  this  rail  lor  troops,  addressed  to  Hon. 
Simon  C.i •rcroii.  Secretary  ol  \\'ar.  on  the  I5th  of  April,  marked 
him  as  a  man  of  prompt  decision  and  vinat  force  of  character.  It 
\\.tsto  l)e  lor  four  lon^  year>  the  watch  word  of  a  great  State  and 
\\.is  but  the  chrysiali/ed  sentiment  of  the  people  of  that  day:  "  Your 
dispatch  is  received,  and  if  genuine,  which  its  extraordinary  charac- 
ter leads  me  to  doiil)t,  1  have  to  say  in  reply  that  I  regard  the  levy 
of  troops  made  by  the  administration  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  States  of  the  South  as  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
i;r"s-.  usurpation  of  power.  I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of 
a  free  people.  You  can  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina." 

VI.  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SECESSION  CONVENTION. 

The  next  and  the  inevitable  step  was  the  Convention  of  1861.  It 
was  provided  for  by  act  of  May  i;  the  election  was  held  May  13;  on 
the  2Oth  the  Convention  met;  on  the  same  day,  North  Carolina,  after 
much  deliberation,  after  a  long  consideration  which  might  have  been 
termed  cowardice  by  more  hotheaded  neighbors,  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  She  had  been  the  last  of  the  Southern  States  to 
enter  the  Federal  union;  she  was  the  last  to  sever  her  connection 
with  it.  In  this  convention,  as  elsewhere.  University  of  North  Car- 
olina men  were  all  powerful.  The  following  were  her  contribution  to 
the  Convention  of  1861: 

Alexander  county,  A.  C.  Stewart;  Beaufort,  R.  S.  Donnell;  Bla- 
den,  Thomas  D.  McDowell;  Brunswick,  Thomas  D.  Meares;  Cald- 
well,  Edmund  W.  Jones  (?);  Camden,  Dennis  D.  Ferebee;  Carteret, 
Charles  R.  Thomas;  Caswell,  Bedford  Brown;  Chatham,  J.  H.  Hea- 
den,  John  Manning,  L.  J.  Merritt;  Cumberland,  Warren  Winslow, 
Malcolm  J.  McDuffie  (?);  Davidson,  B.  A.  Kittrell;  Duplin,  Joseph 
T.  Rhodes;  Edgecombe,  William  S.  Battle,  George  Howard,  Jr.; 
Forsyth,  Rufus  L.  Patterson;  Gaston,  Sidney  X.  Johnston;  Guilford. 
John  A.  Gilmer,  R.  P.  Dick;  Halifax,  Richard  H.  Smith;  Hender- 
son, William  M.  Shipp;  Iredell,  Anderson  Mitchell;  Mecklenburg, 
William  Johnston,  James  W.  Osborne;  New  Hanover,  R.  H.  Cowan. 
Robert  Strange;  Northampton,  D.  A.  Barnes;  Orange,  William  A. 
Graham;  Perquimans,  Joseph  S.  Cannon  (?);  Person,  John  W.  Cun- 
ningham; Pitt,  Bryan  Grimes;  Randolph,  William  J.  Long,  Alfred 
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G.  Foster;  Richmond,  Walter  F.  Leak;  Rowan,  Burton  Craige, 
Hamilton  C.  Jones,  Richard  A.  Caldwell;  Sampson,  Thomas  Bun- 
ting (?);  Stokes,  John  Hill;  Wake,  Kemp  P.  Battle;  Washington, 
William  S.  Pettigrew;  Wayne,  George  V.  Strong. 

The  Convention  had  120  members.  Resignations,  deaths,  and 
new  elections  increased  this  number  to  about  139.  About  one-third 
of  these  had  been  students  in  this  University.  The  secretaryship  of 
the  convention  was  given  to  one  of  her  sons,  Colonel  Walter  L.  Steele, 
the  assistant  secretaryship  to  another,  Leonidas  C.  Edwards,  and  she 
had  more  than  her  share  of  the  ability  of  the  convention.  After  we 
except  the  names  of  Judge  Badger,  Judge  Ruffin,  Judge  Biggs.  W. 
W.  Holden,  Kenneth  Rayner,  Governor  Reid,  E.  J.  Warren,  and  a 
few  others,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  leaders  were  University 
men. 

When  the  convention  came,  on  the  i8th  of  June,  to  choose  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Provisional 
Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  met  in  Richmond,  in  July 
1861,  the  dominating  influence  of  the  University  was  still  more  power- 
fully felt.  Four  men  were  nominated  for  the  senatorships:  George 
Davis,  W.  W.  Avery,  Bedford  Brown  and  Henry  W.  Miller.  They 
were  all  University  men.  Seven  others  received  votes  without  a  for- 
mal nomination;  five  of  these,  W.  A.  Graham,  Thomas  Bragg,  Wil- 
liam Eaton,  Jr.,  John  M.  Morehead,  and  George  Howard,  Jr.,  were 
University  men.  Davis  and  Avery  were  chosen.  For  the  eight  seats 
in  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives,  17  candidates  were 
presented.  Eight  candidates  were  University  men  and  four  of  these 
were  elected:  Burton  Craige,  Thomas  D.  McDowell,  John  M.  More- 
head  and  Thomas  Ruffin,  Jr.  As  Judge  Waller  R.  Staples,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  also  a  member,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  had  seven 
alumni  as  delegates  to  this  session  of  the  Provisional  Congress. 
When  we  come  to  the  two  Congresses  of  the  Confederate  States,  we 
find  that  the  University  had  two  representatives  in  the  Senate,  George 
Davis  (i),  and  William  A.  Graham  (2),  while  Thomas  S.  Ashe  was 
chosen  for  the  third  which  never  met.  In  the  House  she  had  David 
W.  Lewis,  of  Georigia  (i);  Thomas  S.  Ashe  (i),  R.  R.  Bridgers  (i), 
Thomas  C.  Fuller  (2),  John  A.  Gilmer  (2),  Thomas  D.  McDowell 
(i),  and  Josiah  Turner  (2),  of  North  Carolina;  and  Waller  R.  Staples, 
of  Virginia. 
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\  II.  Ai.t'MNi  IN  CONFEDERATE  EXECUTIVE  SERVK  i 

S«. me  of  her  alumni  were  in  the  executive  service.  John  Manning 
was  a  receiver  of  the  Confederate  States.  Jacob  Thompson  was 
confidential  agent  to  Canada.  His  object  was  to  open  communica- 
tions with  secret  organizations  of  anti-war  men  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  to  arrange  for  their  organi/alion  and  arming  so  that  they, 
when  strong  enough,  might  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government.  Thompson  was  of  much  service  also 
in  collecting  and  forwarding  supplies,  conducting  communications 
with  the  outside  world,  &c.  He  acquired  no  little  notoriety  in  con- 
nection with  the  attempted  release  of  Confederate  prisioners  from 
Rock  Island,  Camp  Chase  and  Chicago;  suffered  the  unjust  accusa- 
tion of  sending  infected  clothing  into  the  union  lines  from  Canada, 
and  came  perilously  near  having  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him 
of  being  made  the  scape  goat  to  bear  the  infamy  of  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln. 

Two  sons  of  the  University  served  as  the  head  of  the  Confederate 
Department  of  Justice.  Thomas  Bragg  was  the  second  and  George 
Davis  the  fourth  Attorney  General. 

Other  alumni  served  their  individual  States  in  various  civil  ways. 
The  three  commissioners  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Claims 
elected  in  1861  were  all  University  men,  B.  F.  Moore,  S.  F.  Phillips, 
and  P.  H.  Winston.  When  an  agent  was  appointed  later  in  the  war 
to  audit  the  financial  dealings  of  the  State  with  the  Confederacy,  P. 
H.  Winston,  the  third  member  of  the  Board  of  Claims,  was  chosen 
for  that  responsible  position.  George  V.  Strong  became  Confed- 
erate District  Attorney  for  North  Carolina  in  1862;  Robert  B.  Gilliam 
and  William  M.  Shipp  became  judges  of  the  superior  court  in  North 
Carolina  in  1862  and  1863  respectively.  Thomas  C.  Manning  was 
chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Louisiana 
to  investigate  the  outrages  committed  by  Federal  troops  under  Gen. 
Banks  during  the  invasion  of  Western  Louisiana  in  1863  and  1864. 
Manning  and  H.  M.  Polk  were  members  of  the  Louisiana  secession 
convention  of  1861,  and  John  T.  Wheat  was  its  secretary.  John 
Bragg  was  a  member  of  the  Alabama,  and  A.  H.  Carrigan  of  the 
Arkansas  convention  and  Arthur  F.  Hopkins  was  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  as  special  agent  to  Virginia.  Were  it  possible  for 
us  to  obtain  the  complete  history  of  each  one  of  our  students  in  the 
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more  Southern  States,  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  a  fact  that 
our  alumni,  where  ever  they  were,  held  more  than  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  places  of  trust  and  honor  and  of  the  posts  of  danger. 

VIII.  UNIVERSITY  MEN  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

The  above  summary  has  given  us  a  survey  of  the  civil  service  ren- 
dered during  the  war  by  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  We  have  noted  how  completely  they  dominated  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  in  1861.  We  have  seen  that  the  representatives  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Confederate  Congress  was 
fair,  but  not  extraordinarily  large.  We  now  come  to  the  officers  in 
the  field. 

The  highest  military  rank  held  by  a  University  man  was  that  of 
Lieutenant-General.  This  was  attained  by  Leonidas  Polk  under  a 
commission  dated  Oct.  10,  1862.  Gen.  Polk  was  outranked  in 
length  of  service  only  by  Longstreet  and  Kirby-Smith.  He  had 
been  made  Major-General  on  June  25,  1861;  he  was  the  second  per- 
son to  attain  this  rank,  and,  of  the  99  Major  Generals  in  the  service, 
was,  with  one  exception,  the  only  man  to  attain  this  position  without 
passing  through  the  preliminary  grade  of  Brigadier. 

The  University  had  one  other  son  to  attain  the  rank  of  Major 
General,  Bryan  Grimes,  commissioned  Feb.  23,  1865. 

Of  Brigadier  Generals  she  had  thirteen. 

George  Burgwyn  Anderson,  commissioned,  June  9,  1862. 

Rufus  Barringer,  commissioned  June  i,  1864. 

Lawrence  O' Bryan  Branch,  commissioned,  Nov.  16,  1861. 

Thomas  Lanier  Clingman,  commissioned  May  17,  1862. 

Isham  W.  Garrott,  commissioned  Mav  28,  1863. 

Richard  Caswell  Gatlin,  commissioned  July  8,  1861. 

Bryan  Grimes,  commissioned  May  19,  1864. 

Robert  Daniel  Johnston,  commissioned  Sept.  i,  1863. 

William  Gaston  Lewis,  commissioned  May  31,  1864. 

James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  commissioned  Feb.  26,  1862. 

Chas.  W.  Phifer,  commissioned  spring  of  1862. 

Matt  Whitaker  Ransom  commissioned  June  13,  1863. 

Alfred  Moore  Scales,  commissioned  June  13,  1863. 

Among  the  staff  appointments  we  find  that  the  third  Adjutant 
and  Inspector  General,  R.  C.  Gatlin,  was  a  son  of  this  University. 
He  was  commissioned  August  26,  1863,  and  in  July  1862,  had  been 
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made  a  Major-*  ieneral  of  X.  C.  S.  T.  The  first  assistant  Adjutant 
(•<ncr.il.  was  |.  !•'.  H<»kc  .  i.shi);  the  first  Quartermaster  ( ieneral  u  as 
L.  ()'!{.  Branrh;  tin-  first  Commissary  ( inn-nil  was  Col.  William 
Johnston.  Matt.  W.  Ransom  was  made  a  Major-(  ieneral  in  1X65  and 
Col.  John  D.  Marry  was  commissioned  a  Hi  -igadier-(  inn-nil,  with  tern 
por.iry  rank,  on  the  third  of  August,  1X64. 

In  the  medical  department  we  find  Dr.  Peter  K.  Mines  as  the  Med- 
ical Director  of  North  Carolina  troops.  Dr.  K.  Hnrke  Haywood  as 
surgeon  of  the  General  Mospital  at  Raleigh,  and  Joseph  H.  Baker 
\\.is  the  first  assistant  Surgeon  of  North  Carolina  troops,  commis- 
sioned in  is6i.  Other  alumni  rendered  similar  services  to  other 
states;  Ashley  W.  Spaight  was  Brigadier-General  in  the  service  of 
Texas;  Thomas  C.  Manning  was  Adjutant-General  of  Louisana  in 
1863,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier;  Jacob  Thompson  was  an  Inspec- 
tor-General. 

Should  full  information  ever  be  obtained  it  will  no  doubt  appear 
that  there  were  other  cases  where  alumni  of  this  University  served 
their  States  in  high  military  capacity,  although  not  forming  a  part  of 
the  regular  army  of  the  Confederate  States. 

When  we  come  to  the  list  of  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  their 
number  is  very  large.  These  were  furnished  to  the  Confederacy  by 
North  Carolina:  seventy-six  regiments  (besides  thirteen  battalions 
and  a  few  other  troops,  making,  perhaps,  in  all  eighty  full  regi- 
ments). Out  of  the  seventy-six  regular  regiments  we  find  that 
forty-eight  had  at  one  time  or  another  a  son  of  this  University  in 
the  first  or  second  place  of  command.  The  list  includes  forty-five 
colonels  and  twenty-nine  lieutenant-colonels.  We  are  to  remember 
also  that  all  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution  did  not  serve  with  the 
North  Carolina  troops,  and  we  must  keep  their  record  also  in  view. 
From  the  best  sources  obtainable,  the  catalogues  of  the  Philan- 
thropic and  Dialectic  Societies,  it  seems  that  not  less  than  sixty- 
three  Alumni  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  various  regiments 
furnished  by  the  different  States  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  not 
less  than  thirty  became  lieutenant-colonels. 

IX.  THE  ALUMNI  IN  BATTLE. 

I  laving  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  power  and  influence 
\\ielded  by  University  men  in  public  affairs  in  i86o-'6i,  and  of  the 
higher  positions  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  filled  by  them, 
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it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  review  the  humbler,  but  no  less  im- 
portant positions  in  the  service  which  were  filled  by  her  alumni;  to 
trace  the  rising  spirit  of  enthusiasm  among  her  students  in  1861; 
to  follow  their  fortunes  in  the  dark  and  evil  days,  and  then  to  tell 
the  story  of  her  experience  during  the  closing  days  of  the  struggle. 

To  come  then,  first  of  all,  to  the  "spirit  of  "61."  When  the  war 
began  the  boys  of  the  University  rushed  away  to  the  struggle  like 
men  who  had  been  bidden  to  a  marriage  feast.  There  was  great 
vivacity  of  spirit,  even  gaiety  of  temper  displayed,  and  Governor 
Swain  was  proud  of  their  enthusiasm.  But  enthusiasm  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  University.  The  residents  of  the  village  of  Chapel  Hill 
were  among  the  earliest  to  enter  the  service.  They  had  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Bethel.  A  company  was  organized  early  in  April. 
Among  its  officers  were  R.  J.  Ashe,  as  captain;  R.  B.  Saunders  and 
R.  Mallett,  as  second  lieutenants,  and  Thomas  G.  Skinner,  as  fourth 
corporal.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  company  was  under  the 
direction  of  University  men.  There  were  other  University  men 
among  the  privates:  F.  A.  Fetter,  a  tutor,  was  there  to  represent  the 
faculty;  J.  R.  Hogan,  A.  J.  McDade,  J.  H.  McDade,  Lewis  Mav- 
erick, Spier  Whitaker,  Jr.,  represented  the  student  body  and  the 
alumni.  There  were  others  not  associated  with  the  University,  but 
who  have  helped  to  make  Chapel  Hill  and  its  vicinity  honored  and 
respected.  Their  names  will  be  recognized:  J.  F.  Freeland,  Jones 
Watson,  E.  W.  Atwater,  J.  W.  Atwater,  Baxter  King,  W.  N. 
Mickle,  D.  McCauley,  S.  F.  Patterson,  and  W.  F.  Stroud,  at  pres- 
ent M.  C. ,  from  the  Fourth  North  Carolina  District.  This  organi- 
zation was  known  as  the  Orange  Light  Infantry,  and  became  Com- 
pany D  of  the  First  North  Carolina,  or  Bethel  Regiment,  so  called 
because  of  its  participation  in  the  battle  of  Bethel.  The  regiment 
had  been  enlisted  for  six  months,  and  after  its  term  of  service  ex- 
pired, was  disbanded.  The  Orange  Light  Infantry  then  broke  up, 
and  its  members  attached  themselves  to  other  commands.  Four 
companies  were  raised  in  Chapel  Hill  and  vicinity  during  the  war. 
Governor  Swain  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  thirty  of  these 
volunteers  fell  in  battle  or  died  in  hospitals.  Company  G,  Eleventh 
North  Carolina,  was  one  of  those  companies  that  was  made  up  with 
volunteers  from  Chapel  Hill  and  the  surrounding  sections  of  Orange, 
with  a  few  from  Chatham  county. 

The  following  members  of  this  company  (G)  lost  their  lives: 
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I.  i(  lit.  in.  nit  John  H.  McDade,  July  I,  1863;  Second  I.iru- 
trnant  James  \V.  Williams,  July  i,  1863;  Second  Lieutanant  N.  B. 
Trnny,  July  i,  1863;  Corporals  W.  S.  Durham.  \Y.  (  ',.  Ivey,  J.  J. 
Snipes,  July  i,  1863,  Lueco  Ferrell,  Oct.  27,  1864;  Privates  Wesley 
Andrews,  Comeliua  Edwards,  William  Pendergrass,  Esau  <  iarrctt, 
July  i,  1863,  T.  J.  Whittaker,  Aug.  21,  1864,  W.  D.  Flintoff,  Oct.  i, 
1864. 

DIED  OF   DISEASE. 

Captain  J.  R.  Jennings,  of  yellow  fever,  Sept.  10,  1862;  Privates 
H.  T.  Burgess,  George  Cole,  Carney  Haitchcock,  Whitfield  King, 
July,  1862;  John  W.  Lloyd,  Forest  Pearson,  Edward  Pearson, 
April,  1862:  William  Potts,  April,  1863;  James  K  .  Gaths,  of  small 
pox,  Feb.  1864;  W.  B.  Cates,  William  Gates,  Feb.  1863;  Anderson 
Turner,  May  25,  1863;  William  Petty,  Nov.  26,  1863;  Corporal  D. 
J.  Norwood,  Sept.  1863;  Private  J.  M.  Pendergrass,  Oct.  1864; 
Forrest  Williams,  Nov.  1864;  John  W.  Craig,  Feb.  1865;  John  W. 
Potts,  July,  1865;  Edward  Reaves,  1864;  Ruffin  Allen,  Oct.  1864; 
William  Jolly,  Nov,  1864. 

Our  University  cannot  claim  all  of  these  as  her  sons.  But  their 
distinguished  bravery  ranks  them  among  their  comrades  who  had 
been  more  fortunate  in  educational  advantages.  We  know  also  that 
a  number  of  residents  of  Chapel  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  who  belonged 
to  other  commands,  lost  their  lives  in  the  service.  Their  names  are 
as  follows: 

Maj.  John  H.  Whitaker,  Capt.  Elijah  G.  Morrow,  Capt.  William 
Stone,  Lieutenants  Wesley  Lewis  Battle,  Richardson  Mallett,  Wil- 
liam N.  Mickle;  Sergeant  Thomas  L.  Watson;  Privates,  Alex.  R. 
Morrow,  William  Baldwin,  Junius  C.  Battle,  Willis  Nunn,  Henry 
Roberson;  Sergeant-major  Edward  Jones. 

If  we  credit  the  above  list,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  residents 
of  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  members  of  Company  G.,  nth  North  Car- 
olina, who  lost  their  lives,  to  Chapel  Hill,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
small  village  and  vicinity  contributed  no  less  than  forty-nine  of  its 
sons  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

Nor  was  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  call  of  duty  confined  to 
the  village  of  Chapel  Hill  or  to  the  students  and  alumni  of  the 
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University  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  faculty  was  not  slower 
than  the  student  body.  Five  of  them  volunteered  for  the  war.  The 
other  nine,  with  one  exception,  were  either  clergymen  or  beyond  age. 
Of  the  members  who  volunteered,  William  J.  Martin,  the  professor 
of  chemistry,  was  made  major  of  the  nth  North  Carolina;  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant-colenel  and  colonel  of  the  same;  fought  bravely 
through  the  war;  was  wounded  at  Bristow  Station  and  surrendered 
at  Appomattox.  There  were  for  the  year  1860-61  five  tutors  in  the 
University.  All  of  them  volunteered.  Four  of  them  fell  in  the  ser- 
vice. F.  A.  Fetter  was  with  the  Bethel  regiment  as  we  have  already 
seen.  He  alone  of  the  five  survived.  The  first  of  these  tutors  to 
seal  his  faith  with  his  blood  was  Captain  George  Burgwyn  Johnston, 
who  died  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1863,  of  a  decline  brought  on  by  prison 
hardships  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  next  was  Lieutenant  Iowa  Mich- 
igan Royster,  who  fell  with  the  song  of  Dixie  on  his  lips,  while  lead- 
ing his  company  to  the  charge  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  one  of  8  in 
the  class  of  1860  who  received  first  distinction;  within  four  years,  four 
of  these  filled  soldiers'  graves.  Another  of  these  first  honor  men, 
and  the  youngest,  was  Captain  George  Pettigrew  Bryan.  He  was 
to  have  entered  the  ministry;  but  his  country  called  and  he  surren- 
dered his  young  life  at  Charles  City  Road,  in  1864.  His  promotion 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  arrived  just  after  his  death.  The  fourth  tutor 
to  fall  was  Robert  W.  Anderson  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  brother  of  General  George 
Burgwyn  Anderson  and  like  him  offered  his  sword  and  his  life  to  his 
State  He  fell  at  the  Wilderness  in  1864. 

Such  was  the  contribution  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolinia  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Confederacy.  It  contributed 
six  volunteers;  four  were  slain.  We  must  add  to  this  list  the  names 
of  several  others  who  had  been  in  former  years  connected  with  the 
University  in  the  capacity  of  tutors.  Of  the  career  of  Jacob  Thomp- 
son we  have  already  spoken.  We  know  also  the  military  record  of 
eight  others  at  least:  R.  H.  Battle,  W.  R.  Wetmore,  P.  E.  Spruill,  T. 
C.  Coleman,  C.  A.  Mitchell,  J.  W.  Graham,  William  Lee  Alexander, 
and  E.  G.  Morrow.  Of  these  three,  Spruill,  Alexander,  and  Morrow 
were  slain.  The  total  contributions  of  the  faculty  past  and  present, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Confederate  army  was 
Wiurteen,  of  whom  seven,  or  fifty  per  cent,  were  killed. 

1  Vhen  we  come  to  the  records  of  the  alumni  themselves  we  shall  find 
>eroic  enthusiasm,  which  had  been  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
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faculty,  the  resident  students  and  tin-  villagers,  also  charat  teii/.ed  to  the 
hi^hot  decree  the  conduct  of  the  alumni.  The  first  deaths  were  not 
in  buttle,  but  from  disease  rontrueted  in  the  service.  The  first  victim 
<>\  disease  was  pr«)bubly  John  H.  Fitts,  of  Warrenton,  who  died  in 
June,  iS6i.  Hut  with  tin-  first  great  battle  of  the  war,  the  Univer- 
sity received  her  baptism  of  blood.  At  First  Manassas  she  lost  at 
least  four  of  her  alumni  And  the  first  student  of  this  I'niversity 
who  had  attained  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  possibly  the  first  of  all,  officer  or  private,  to  fall  in 
battle  was,  William  Preston  Mangum.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Willie 
P.  Mangum,  had  clung  to  the  Union  which  he  had  served  so  long 
and  so  well  while  there  was  hope,  but  when  hope  failed,  he  gladly 
-ave  the  hope  of  his  house  to  the  Confederacy.  The  son  enlisted  in 
the  Flat  River  Guards,  afterwards  company  B,  6th  North  Carolina, 
and  was  made  second  lieutenant.  A  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
First  Manassas,  the  6th  was  ordered  to  Winchester  and  from  there 
was  rushed  forward  to  reinforce  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  They 
arrived  on  the  field  at  the  crisis  of  the  conflict  on  the  2ist.  Col. 
Fisher,  from  want  of  experience,  had  failed  to  throw  out  skirmishers 
or  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  and  when  the  regiment  emerged,  moving 
in  column  from  a  low  scattered  wood,  Rickett's  section  of  the  Sher- 
man battery  was  seen  directly  in  its  front  and  within  seventy-five 
yards  of  the  head  of  the  column.  These  guns  were  then  firing  on 
other  troops  and  could  not  be  turned  immediately  on  the  6th.  Two 
or  three  companies  formed  into  line  and  delivered  a  volley  which 
disabled  the  battery.  The  companies  charged,  and  the  guns  were 
captured.  Lieutenant  Mangum  was  seen  standing  by  one  of  the 
captured  cannon,  and  while  the  firing  was  still  fierce,  was  mortally 
wounded  within  an  hour  of  the  time  he  was  first  under  fire.  Three 
others  of  the  students,  Adolph  Lastrapes  and  Mitchell  S.  Prud- 
homme,  of  Louisiana,  and  John  H.  Stone  of  Alabama,  stand  with 
Lieutenant  Mangum  at  the  head  of  that  long  list  of  alumni  of  this 
Institution  who  poured  out  their  blood  on  the  battle-fields  from  First 
Manassas  to  Appomattox. 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  statistics  of  the  alumni.  Were  our  Univer- 
sity records  more  complete,  we  should  no  doubt  find  that  in  some 
instances  the  figures  which  I  shall  give,  would  be  raised  much  higher. 
The  record  of  the  4th  North  Carolina  was  very  brilliant  at  Fair  Oaks 
or  Seven  Pines.  It  carried  678  men  into  action,  and  lost  77  killed  and 
286  wounded,  with  six  missing,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
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carried  into  battle.  The  colonel  of  the  4th  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  the 
acting  brigade  commander,  was  George  Burgwyn  Anderson,  who 
had  been  a  student  of  this  University.  He  had  seen  service  in  the 
West  before  the  war,  and  was  one  of  the  old  officers  then  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  who  offered  his  sword  to  his  native  State. 
He  handled  the  brigade  with  such  success  and  skill  on  this  occassion, 
that  it  brought  him  a  brigadier's  commission  within  a  fortnight. 
The  4th  had  other  University  men  among  its  leaders:  Bryan  Grimes 
was  its  third  colonel;  Captain  John  B.  Andrews  of  Company  C. , 
David  M.  Carter  of  Company  E. ,  and  Jesse  S.  Barnes  and  John  W. 
Dunham  of  Company  F.,  were  all  University  men  and  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  bravery,  two  of  them  falling  in  battle. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  lost  five  of  her  sons  at  Shiloh, 
fuller  records  would  probably  double  the  number;  she  lost  fourteen 
at  Malvern  Hill;  nine  at  Sharpsburg,  including  Anderson  and  Branch 
who  had  both  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  At  Fredericksburg  the 
University  lost  eight,  and  five  at  Chancellorsville. 

In  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  the  highwater  mark  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  University  lost  21.  It  is  particularly  to  our  credit  to  know 
that  the  regiment  which  sustained  the  heaviest  loss  of  any  regiment  on 
either  side  in  a  single  battle  during  the  war,  was  under  the  command 
of  a  University  man.  The  26th  North  Carolina,  had  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  as  its  first  colonel.  He  served  until  his  election  as  governor 
in  August,  1862.  He  was  succeeded  by  Harry  King  Burgywn,  said 
to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  election,  the  youngest  colonel  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  regi- 
ment was  a  part  of  Pettigrew's  brigade.  It  will  be  more  interesting 
to  give  its  history  in  the  words  of  Col.  William  F.  Fox,  a  Federal 
officer,  whose  account  may  be  taken  as  entirely  without  prejudice. 
He  says  in  his  work,  Regimental  Losses  in  the  Civil  War,  (pages 
555-556) : 

"At  Gettysburg,  the  26th  North  Carolina  of  Pettigrew's  Brigade, 
Heth's  Division, went  into  action  with  an  effective  strength  which  is  sta- 
ted in  the  regimental  official  report,  as  over  800  men ' '  [820].  ' '  They 
sustained  a  loss,  according  to  Surgeon  General  Guild's  report,  of  86 
killed  and  502  wounded;  *  total,  588.  In  addition  there  were  about 
1 20  missing,  nearly  all  of  whom  must  have  been  wounded  or  killed; 

*  Under  Lee's  order  of  May  14,   1863,  this  included  only  those  who  were 
pronounced  by  the  surgeons  as  unfit  for  duty. 
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but,  as  they  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  they  were  not  included  in 
tin-  hospital  report.  This  loss  occurred  mostly  in  the  first  day's  fight, 
where  the  regiment  encountered  the  isist  Pennsylvania  *  and  Coop- 
Battery  of  Rowley's  Brigade,  Doubleday's  Division.  The  quar- 
u -pilaster  of  the  26th  who  made  the  official  report  on  July  4th,  states 
that  there  were  only  216  left  for  duty  after  the  fight  on  the  ist  inst. 
Tin-  regiment  then  participated  in  Pickett's  charge  on  the  third  day 
of  the  battle,  iii  which  it  attacked  the  position  held  by  Smyth's  Bri- 
gade, Hoyt's  Division,  Second  Corps.  On  the  following  day  it  mus- 
tered only  80  men  for  duty,  the  missing  ones  having  fallen  in  the 
final  and  unsuccessful  charge.  In  the  battle  of  the  first  day,  Captain 
Tuttle's  company,  [F.]  went  into  action  with  three  officers  and 
eighty-four  men ;  all  of  the  officers  and  eighty-three  of  the  men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  brigade, 
(Pettigrew's),  company  C,  of  the  nth  North  Carolina  lost  two  officers 
killed,  and  34  out  of  38  men,  killed  or  wounded;  Captain  Bird,  of 
this  company,  with  the  four  remaining  men,  participated  in  the 
charge  on  the  third  of  July,  and  of  these  the  flag-bearer  was  shot, 
and  the  captain  brought  out  the  flag  himself.  This  loss  of  the  26th 
North  Carolina  at  Gettysburg,  was  the  severest  regimental  loss 
during  the  war."  The  total  loss  of  the  regiment  on  the  first 
day  alone,  based  on  the  figures  of  Col.  Fox,  was  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  eighty-six  and  three-tenths  per  cent. f  This  loss  exceeded 
by  four  per  cent,  the  loss  of  the  ist  Minnesota  at  Gettysburg,  which 
amounted  to  eighty-two  per  cent.  The  14151  Pennsylvania  comes 
second,  with  seventy,five  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  heaviest  loss  was  forty-nine  per  cent,  sustained  by 
the  i6th  German  Infantry  (3rd  Westphalian)  at  Mars-la-Tour.  In  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  the  loss  was  but  thirty-six  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent.  Oh  that  the  26th  North  Carolina  had  a  Tennyson  to  sing 
of  its  charge  when  no  one  had  blundered  !  But  this  same  brigade  of 
Pettigrew,  shattered  as  it  was  by  the  three  days  fighting,  was  one  of 

*This  regiment  lost  335  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  on  July  i. 

t  In  killed  and  wounded  alone,  according  to  Colonel  Fox,  the  26th  North 
Carolina  stands  third  on  the  list  of  great  losses,  having  seventy-one  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent,  against  eighty-two  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  ist 
Texas  at  Sharpsburg,  and  seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  2ist  Georgia  at  Man- 
assas.  That  few  of  the  "120  missing"  from  this  regiment,  on  July  i,  re- 
turned, is  indicated  by  the  number  reported  for  duty  on  the  4th. 
out  of  820  men,  or  ninety-seven  and  five-tenths  per  cent. 
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the  two  to  whom  was  given  the  post  of  honor  in  defending  the  rear 
of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  its  retreat  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  was  on  this  retreat  that  the  gallant  Pettigrew  was  called  to  sur- 
render his  valuable  life.  Can  this  University  desire  more  in  the  line 
of  military  distinction,  than  to  have  the  distinguished  honor  of  claim- 
ing Burgwyn  and  Pettigrew  among  her  sons? 

The  following  figures  from  Colonel  Fox,  give  the  absolute  losses 
of  the  twenty-seven  Confederate  regiments  that  suffered  most  at 
Gettysburg: 
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I  must  not  fail  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  record  of  Com- 
pany C,  i  ith  North  Carolina,  which  was  with  Pettigrew  at  Gettys- 
burg on  July  i,  and  lost  a  captain  and  lieutenant,  and  thirty-four  out 
of  thirty-eight  men.  The  company  had  three  separate  captains  on 
that  terrible  day.  The  first  was  made  major;  the  second,  Thomas 
Watson  Cooper,  class  of  1860,  was  killed;  the  third,  Edward  R.  Out- 
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law.  In-simian  1859-60,  u,i>  promoted  from  lieutenant.  Hoke's  North 
Carolina  brigade  wa^  inn  1«  >s  distinguished  lor  bravery  than  those 
already  mentioned;  with  a  single  Louisiana  brigade  as  support,  it 
charged  across  the  field  on  the  third  day,  drove  back  the  enemy, 
captured  100  prisoners  and  four  flags.  The  brigade  was  commanded 
in  its  charge  by  Isaac  E.  Avery,  colonel  of  the  6th  North  Carolina, 
who  hud  been  a  student  here  1847-48.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
charge,  and  lived  only  long  enough  to  write  on  an  envelope  crimson 
with  his  blood:  "  Major  Tate,  tell  my  father  I  died  with  my  face  to 
the  foe." 

Need  we  be  surprised  that  with  such  examples  of  heroism  as  these, 
the  death-roll  of  this  University  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign  foots 
up  a  score?  Gen.  James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  Col.  Harry  King  Bur- 
gwyn,  Col.  Isaac  Erwin  Avery,  Lieut. -Col.  Maurice  Thompson 
Smith,  Maj.  Owen  Neil  Brown,  Maj.  George  Mclntosh  Clark,  Capt. 
Elijah  Graham  Morrow,  Capt.  Nicholas  Collin  Hughes,  Capt. 
Thomas  Watson  Cooper,  Capt.  George  Thomas  Baskerville,  Capt. 
loel  Clifton  Blake,  Capt.  Thomas  Oliver  Closs,  Capt.  Edward 
Fletcher  Satterfield,  Capt.  Samuel  Wiley  Gray,  Lieut.  Wesley  Lewis 
Battle,  Lieut.  William  Henry  Gibson,  Lieut.  John  Henderson 
McDade,  Lieut.  Richardson  Mallett,  Lieut.  Jesse  H.  Person,  Lieut. 
Iowa  Michigan  Royster,  Lieut.  William  Henry  Graham  Webb. 

At  Vicksburg  the  University  lost  four;  at  Chickamauga  seven;  at 
the  Widerness  six;  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  five,  including 
Thomas  M.  Garrett  whose  commission  as  Brigadier- General  arrived 
the  day  after  his  death.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign  she  lost  nine; 
including  Lieutenant-General  Polk.  At  Bentonsville,  the  last  battle  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  last  struggle  of  Johnston's  army,  Lt.-Col. 
John  D.  Taylor,  class  of  1853,  carried  the  first  North  Carolina  bat- 
talion into  battle  with  267  men.  He  lost  152  men,  or  fifty-seven  per 
cent.  Lt.-Col.  Taylor  lost  an  arm,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Edward  Mallett, 
who  commanded  a  regiment,  lost  his  life.  Capt.  John  H.  D.  Fain, 
the  only  child  of  his  mother,  fell  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  fight 
before  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865;  Felix  Tankersley  was  killed 
within  three  days  of  Lee's  surrender;  and  James  J.  Phillips  died  from 
the  effects  of  wounds  received  after  Lee's  surrender,  but  before  the 
news  had  reached  his  cavalry  commander.  From  First  Manassas  to 
Appomattox,  the  University  saw  the  life  blood  of  her  alumni  poured 
out  in  lavish  profusion.  From  Gettysburg  to  Missouri  and  Texas; 
on  every  important  battlefield  of  the  war,  by  death  in  battle,  by  death 
from  wounds,  by  disease  and  as  prisoners  of  war,  did  the  sons  of 
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this  University  manifest  their  devotion  to  the  cause.  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  saw  its  alumni  occupying  positions  in  the 
Confederate  army  from  private  to  Lieutenant-General,  and  it  made 
its  offerings  on  the  altar  of  the  grim  god  of  war  from  every  rank 
with  the  sole  exception  of  major-general,  and  she  was  not  less  lib- 
eral with  the  highest  in  rank  than  with  the  lowest.  Of  the  Confed- 
erate officers  highest  in  rank  who  were  slain  in  battle,  one  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  general ;  three  were  lieutenant-generals  and  Jiere 
again,  the  University  was  called  on  to  give  more  than  her  share  to 
the  sacrifice,  in  the  person  of  Leonidas  Polk.  She  lost  besides, 
Lieutenant-General  Polk,  four  Brigadier-Generals,  Anderson, 
Branch,  Garrottand  Pettigrew,  eleven  colonels,  nine  lieutenant-colo- 
nels and  eight  majors. 

This  University  claims  further,  more  than  her  proportion  of  the 
commanders  of  North  Carolina  regiments  that  became  distinguished 
because  of  their  heavy  losses  in  individual  battles.  There  are  nine 
regiments  of  which  we  have  records  of  the  numbers  carried  into 
battle,  and  the  losses  sustained  in  each.  Thus  the  33rd  North  Car- 
olina, under  the  command  of  C.  M.  Avery,  met  with  a  loss  of 
forty-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  at  Chancellorsville;  the  3d  North 
Carolina  lost  fifty  per  cent  at  Gettysburg;  the  4th  North  Carolina 
under  G.  B.  Anderson,  fifty-four  and  four-tenths  per  cent  at  Seven 
Pines;  the  yth  North  Carolina,  fifty-six  and  two-tenths  per  cent  at 
Seven  Days:  the  i8th,  under  R.  H.  Cowan,  fifty-six  and  five-tenths 
per  cent  at  Seven  Days;  the  ,ist  North  Carolina  battalion,  under 
John  D.  Taylor,  fifty  seven  percent  at  Bentonsville;  the  27th  North 
Carolina,  sixty-one  and  two-tenths  per  cent  at  Sharpsburg;  the  2nd 
North  Carolina  battalion,  sixty-three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  at 
Gettysburg;  the  26th  North  Carolina,  under  H.  K.  Burgwyn, 
eighty-six  and  three-tenths  per  cent  at  Gettysburg.  It  will  be  seen 
that  four  of  the  nine  regiments  were  under  command  of  University 
men  at  the  time  of  meeting  their  heaviest  loss. 

The  following  list  of  North  Carolina  regiments  suffering  heavy  losses 
is  extracted  from  Colonel  Fox's  book.  It  is  given  for  general  infor- 
mation and  for  the  reason  that  about  one-half  of  these  regiments  at 
the  time  of  sustaining  their  losses  had  University  men  as  colonels  or 
lieutenant-colonels  [viz:  33,  26,  21,  4,  23,  35,49  (Major),  18,  48,  13, 
6,  49,  57,  48  (Major),  18,  13,  17,  4,  33,  23,  18,  26,  u,  45,  55,  6,  5, 
43.  23]: 
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It  has  been  ascertained  that  312  of  the  students  and  graduates  of 
this  University  lost  their  lives  in  the  Confederate  service.  Taking 
the  membership  of  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  societies  as  rep- 
resenting the  total  matriculation  in  the  University  for  any  given  pe- 
riod, it  will  be  found  that  there  were  matriculated  in  the  University 
in  the  forty-three  years,  182510  1867  inclusive,*  just  2929  persons. 
Out  of  these  we  know  that  190,  at  least,  had  died  before  the  war 
began.  This  will  leave  2739  possible  living  alumni,  (matriculates 
and  graduates),  of  the  Institution.  Out  of  this  number,  2729,  we 
know  that  312,  or  11.39  Per  cent,  lost  their  lives  in  the  Confederate 
service. 

It  will  perhaps  never  be  accurately  known  how  many  saw  service. 
Of  the  2739  matriculates  mentioned  above  as  probably  alive  in  1861, 
we  know  that  1078,  or  39.35  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
University  for  the  forty-three  years,  1825-1867,  were  in  the  Confed- 
erate army. 

If  we  examine  the  records  for  the  ten  years  just  before  the  war, 
we  shall  find  that  there  were  1331  matriculates  between  1851  and  1860 
inclusive;  that  out  of  these  1331  at  least  759  or  fifty -six  and  two- 


*  This  date  has  been  taken  because  a  number  of  ex-soldiers  pursued  stu- 
dies in  the  University  after  the  war  was  over. 
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truths  per  cent,  saw  service  in  the  Confederate  States  army,  and 
they  were  in  all  grades  from  private  to  brigadier-general.  Of  the 
759  that  we  know,  234  were  killed.  This  means  that  thirty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  went  into  the  Confederate  service  from  the  1'im  < -rsity 
of  North  Carolina  for  those  ten  years,  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
blood.  This  death  rate  is  very  near  the  average  of  the  per  cent, 
of  loss  sustained  by  North  Carolina  troops  as  a  whole,  and  represents 
seventeen  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
University  for  the  ten  years.  In  other  words,  the  proportional  loss 
sustained  on  the  total  enrollment  of  students  for  these  ten  years,  was 
just  about  twice  as  threat  as  that  sustained  by  the  Federal  army.  The 
rates  of  losses  of  that  army,  moreover,  were  greater  than  were  those 
in  the  Crimean,  or  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  If  we  reduce  this 
proportion  to  its  proper  basis  of  enlisted  men,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  losses  in  the  Federal  army  from  all  causes,  death  in  battle,  death 
from  wounds,  death  by  disease  and  in  prison,  was  eight  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent.*  Of  the  1078  University  men  who  are  known  to 
have  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  we  know  that  312,  or  28.94 
per  cent  lost  their  lives;  more  complete  records  of  their  service  would 
no  doubt  reduce  this  per  cent,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  most 
complete  returns  of  the  service  of  our  students  would  reduce  it  to 
less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  or  three  times  as  heavy  as  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  Federal  army. 

It  will  give  us  a  clearer  conception  of  the  immense  energy  dis- 
played by  this  University,  to  compare  its  losses  with  the  losses  of 
some  other  institutions.  The  University  of  Virginia  Memorial  gives 
the  number  of  students  of  that  institution  who  were  killed,  as  198. 
Professor  Trent  estimates  that  there  were  perhaps  300  killed  in  all, 
and  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  students  saw  service  in  the  C.  S. 
A.  The  number  of  students  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  repor- 
ted as  killed,  was  171.  I  have  found  no  figures  for  other  Southern 
institutions.  Of  northern  institutions  we  find  that  all  contributed 
more  or  less  of  their  graduates  to  the  army  of  the  Union.  Lafayette 
College,  Pennsylvania,  had  226  students  who  served  in  that  army. 
Of  its  regular  graduates  living,  and  not  beyond  the  age  for  military 
service,  twenty-six  per  cent  were  in  the  army.  The  average  of  ser- 


*  See  Col.  Fox's  article  in  The  Century,  on  the  chance  of  being  hit  in  bat- 
tle. In  his  larger  work,  Regimental  Losses,  he  says  that  the  general  Con- 
federate loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  nearly  ten  per  cent,  while  the  Fed- 
eral loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  nearly  five  per  cent. 
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vice  for  the  New  England  colleges,  was  23  per  cent;  Yale  leads  the 
list  with  twenty-five  per  cent.  Between  1825  and  1864,  1384  students 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
of  these,  we  know  that  537,  or  nearly  forty  per  cent.,  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States. 

But  this  comparison  is  unjust  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
for  I  have  mentioned  already  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her  students 
rushed  away  to  battle  without  finishing  their  work.  There  were 
eighty  members  of  the  Freshman  class  of  1859-60.  But  a  single  one 
(Titus  W.  Carr),  remained  to  complete  his  studies  and  he  was  ren- 
dered unfit  for  service  by  feeble  health.  The  class  of  1860  had  eigh- 
ty-four members;  two  of  them  died  in  1860;  of  the  remaining  eighty- 
two,  it  seems  from  the  best  evidence  at  hand,  that  eighty  entered  the 
Confederate  service;  of  these  80,  23,  or  28.75  per  cent  were  killed. 
There  were  few  graduates  the  next  year.  Five  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty had  gone  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  ha' Is  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  had  presented  such  a  scene  of  bustling  activity  a  few 
years  before,  were  now  almost  deserted.  There  was  danger  that  the 
Institution  would  be  compelled  to  close  from  the  sheer  lack  of  stu- 
dents. 

Further,  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription  acts  threatened  to 
bring  about  the  same  result.  The  trustees  then  determined  to  ap- 
peal to  President  Davis  in  behalf  of  the  institution  and  its  students. 
Mr.  Davis  had  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  ' '  the  seed  corn 
must  not  be  ground  up."  At  their  meeting  in  Raleigh,  October  8, 
1863,  the  trustees  resolved,  "That  the  President  of  the  University 
be  authorized  to  correspond  with  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  asking  a  suspension  of  any  order  or  regulation  which  may 
have  been  issued  for  the  conscription  of  students  of  the  University, 
untill  the  end  of  the  present  session,  and  also  with  a  view  to  a  gen- 
eral exemption  of  young  men  advanced  in  liberal  studies,  until  they 
shall  complete  their  college  course. 

1 '  That  the  President  of  the  University  open  correspondence  with 
the  heads  of  other  literary  institutions  of  the  Confederacy,  proposing 
the  adoption  of  a  general  regulation,  exempting  for  a  limited  time 
from  military  service,  the  members  of  the  two  higher  classes  of  our 
colleges,  to  enable  them  to  attain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 

In  accord  with  these  instructions,  Gov.  Swain  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  President  Davis : 
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UNIVKRSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C,  October  75,  1863. 

"  To  his  Excellency.  JKI  i  KRSON  DAVIS, 

r><  sii/fiif  of  the  Confederate  States. 

SIR — The  accompaning  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  trustees  of 
this  institution  at  their  regular  meeting  in  Kaleigh,  on  the  eighth 
instant,  make  it  my  duty  to  open  a  correspondence  with  you  on  the 
subject  to  which  they  relate. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  pertinent, 
without  any  attempt  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them  by  argument,  will, 
I  suppose,  sufficiently  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  trustees. 

At  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year  1859-60  (June  yth,  1860),  the 
whole  number  of  students  in  our  catalogue  was  430.  Of  these,  245 
were  from  North  Carolina,  29  from  Tennessee,  28  from  Louisiana, 
28  from  Mississippi,  26  from  Alabama,  24  from  South  Carolina,  17 
from  Texas,  14  from  Georgia,  5  from  Virginia,  4  from  Florida,  2 
from  Arkansas,  2  from  Kentucky,  2  from  Missouri,  2  from  California, 
i  from  Iowa,  i  from  New  Mexico,  i  from  Ohio.  They  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  four  classes  as  follows:  Seniors  84,  Juniors  102,  Sopho- 
mores 125,  Freshmen  80. 

Of  the  eight  young  men  who  received  the  first  distinction  in  the 
Senior  class,  four  are  in  the  grave,  and  a  fifth  a  wounded  prisoner. 
More  than  a  seventh  of  the  aggregate  number  of  graduates  are 
known  to  have  fallen  in  battle. 

The  Freshman  class  of  eighty  members  pressed  into  service  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  but  a  single  individual  remained  to  graduate 
at  the  last  commencement  [Titus  W.  Carr];  and  he  in  the  interve- 
ning time  had  entered  the  army,  been  discharged  on  account  of  im- 
paired health,  and  was  permitted  by  special  favor  to  rejoin  his  class. 

The  faculty  at  that  time  was  composed  of  fourteen  members,  no 
one  of  whom  was  liable  to  conscription.  Five  of  the  fourteen  were 
permitted  by  the  trustees  to  volunteer.  One  of  these  has  recently 
returned  from  a  long  imprisonment  in  Ohio,  with  a  ruined  constitu- 
tion, [G.  B.  Johnston].  A  second  is  a  wounded  prisoner,  now  at 
Baltimore.  A  third  fell  at  Gettysburg,  [I.  M.  Royster].  The 
remaining  two  are  in  active  field  service  at  present. 

The  nine  gentlemen  who  now  constitute  the  corps  of  instructors 
are,  with  a  single  exception,  clergymen,  or  laymen  beyond  the  age 
of  conscription.  No  one  of  them  has  a  son  of  the  requisite  age,  who 
has  not  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer.  Five  of  the  eight  sons 
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of  members  of  the  faculty  are  now  in  active  service;  one  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  [W.  L.  Battle];  another  at  South  Moun- 
tain, [J.  C.  Battle]. 

The  village  of  Chapel  Hill  owes  its  existence  to  the  University, 
and  is  of  course  materially  affected  by  the  prosperity  or  decline  of 
the  institution.  The  young  men  of  the  village  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  country  with  the  same  alacrity  which  characterized  the  college 
classes;  and  fifteen  of  them — a  larger  proportion  than  is  exhibited  in 
any  other  town  or  village  in  the  State — have  already  fallen  in  battle. 
The  departed  are  more  numerous  than  the  survivors;  and  the  melan- 
choly fact  is  prominent  with  respect  to  both  the  village  and  the  Uni- 
versity, that  the  most  promising  young  men  have  been  the  earliest 
victims. 

Without  entering  into  further  details,  permit  me  to  assure  you  as 
the  result  of  extensive  and  careful  observation  and  inquiry,  that  I 
know  of  no  similar  institution  or  community  in  the  Confederacy  that 
has  rendered  greater  services,  or  endured  greater  losses  and  priva- 
tions, than  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  village  of 
Chapel  Hill. 

The  number  of  students  at  present  here  is  63;  of  whom  55  are 
from  North  Carolina,  4  from  Virginia,  2  from  South  Carolina,  and  i 
from  Alabama;  9  Seniors,  13  Juniors,  14  Sophomores,  and  27  Fresh- 
men. 

A  rigid  enforcement  of  the  conscription  act  may  take  from  us  nine 
or  ten  young  men  with  physical  constitutions  in  general,  better  sui- 
ted to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  literature  and  science  than  to  military 
service.  They  can  make  no  appreciable  addition  to  the  army;  but 
their  withdrawal  may  very  seriously  affect  our  organization,  and  in 
its  ultimate  effects  cause  us  to  close  the  doors  of  the  oldest  Univer- 
sity at  present  accessible  to  the  students  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  intimate  that  with  a  slender  endow- 
ment, and  a  diminution  of  more  than  $20,000  in  annual  receipts  for 
tuition,  it  is  at  present  very  difficult,  and  may  soon  be  impossible  to 
sustain  the  institution.  The  exemption  of  professors  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  conscript  act  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  best  established  colleges  in  the  country,  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  our  Congress;  and  I  can  but  hope,  with  the  eminent  gentle- 
men who  have  made  me  their  organ  on  this  occasion,  that  it  will 
never  be  permitted  to  produce  effects  which  I  am  satisfied  no  one 
would  more  deeply  deplore  than  yourself. 
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I  have  tin-  honor  to  !><•,  with  the  highest  (  onsideration,  your  obe- 
dient MTv.int. 

D.  L.  SWAIN.* 

This  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  ( )rders  were  issued  from  the  Con- 
script office  to  Captain  Laiulis,  the  district  enrolling'  officer,  to  grant 
the  exemptions  requested.  Col.  Peter  Mallett,  the  commandant  of 
coiiM-ripis,  in  communicating  the  information  to  Governor  Swain 
says:  "  In  performing  this  duty,  Governor,  I  must  express  to  you 
the  great  gratification  and  interest  felt  in  perusing  the  report,  which 
will  be  tiled  at  this  office  with  pride  as  a  North  Carolinian,  as  a  relic 
rather  than  as  a  public  document." 

Hut  this  exemption  did  not  relieve  all  the  necessities  of  the  Insti- 
tution. On  the  5th  of  March,  1864,  the  trustees  instructed  Governor 
Manly  their  secretary,  to  forward  a  second  petition,  praying  for  the 
exemption  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SEDDON,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  a  late  meet- 
ing adopted  the  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached, 
marked  A,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention. 

By  a  report  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  trustees, 
Governor  Swain,  the  President  of  the  University — the  composition 
of  the  four  classes  are  as  follows: 

There  are  nine  (9)  members  of  the  Senior  Class;  of  these,  two 
(2)  have  joined  the  army,  two  have  substitutes,  two  have  seen  hard 
service  in  the  army,  one  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  one  per- 
manently disabled. 

Junior  Class,  consisting  of  fifteen  members;  of  these,  seven  have 
substitutes,  five  have  been  in  the  army,  two  are  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  one,  F.  R.  Bryan,  is  dead.  This  class  at  the  close  of 
the  Sophomore  year  numbered  thirty,  all  of  whom,  except  fifteen 
named  above,  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  army. 

These  two  classes  were  heretofore,  by  your  kind  favor,  granted 
permission  to  finish  their  collegiate  course,  which  the  Senior  Class 
will  have  accomplished  by  the  first  Thursday  in  June  next. 

Sophomore  Class.  This  class  at  the  end  of  its  Freshman  year, 
numbered  twenty-four;  of  these  sixteen  are  supposed  to  have  entered 


*  Printed  in  Mrs.  Spencer's  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in  North  Caro- 
lina, pages  257-260. 
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the  army.  Of  the  nine  now  remaining,  three  are  exempt  from  phys- 
ical disability,  and  one  or  more  of  these  three  left  the  class  on  that 
account.  In  a  communication  by  President  Swain  to  Governor 
Vance  he  says;  "  Our  Sophomore  Class  is  now  reduced  to  six  regu- 
lar members.  Morehead  (who  has  a  substitute,  an  Englishman  over 
conscript  age)  is  the  best,  and  Mickle,  the  second  best  scholar  in  it. 
The  latter  has  a  slender  constitution,  and  is  in  delicate  health." 

Freshman  Class.  Of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  this  class, 
twenty-four  are  under  age;  and  one  over  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Julius  C.  Mills  of  Caswell,  who  has  a  substitute.  The  remaining  two 
are  Julius  S.  Barlow  of  Edgecombe,  born  January  5,  1845.  and  Isaac 
R.  Strayhorn  of  Orange,  born  August  yth,  1845. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  relation  to  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man Classes,  for  the  reason  that  on  them,  the  reliance  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  exercises  of  the  Institution  must  mainly  depend.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  classes  and  their  ages,  but  few,  very  few  soldiers  can  be 
added  to  the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  whilst  the  removal  of  that 
small  number  may  so  reduce  the  classes  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  exercises  of  the  Institution,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  the  Confederacy;  and  disband  the  able  and  venerable  corps 
of  instructors,  some  of  whom  have  devoted  their  services  to  the 
Institution  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  others  for  nearly 
a  half  century.  To  disband  this  able  body  in  their  declining  years, 
when  their  accustomed  salaries  are  so  necessary  to  their  comfort  in 
the  evening  of  life,  would  seem  to  be  ingratitude.  To  continue 
those  salaries  without  corresponding  service,  would  subject  the  trus- 
tees to  merited  censure. 

And  although  the  limited  number  instructed  might  not  seem  to 
justify  the  salaries  paid,  yet  when  we  consider  that  this  Institution 
numbered  between  four  and  five  hundred  students  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  by  whom  every  state  in  the  Confederacy  was  rep- 
resented, it  is  most  respectfully  submitted  whether  the  trustees  are 
not  justified,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  scanty  means,  in  using  all 
exertion  to  keep  the  Institution  in  its  present  condition  of  usefulness, 
ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Confederacy  when  our  independ- 
ence shall  be  blessed  with  peace. 

Pardon  me  sir,  for  suggesting  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  that  your 
aid  in  continuing  these  classes  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Institution,  whilst  the  army,  to  whose  efficiency  your 
first  duty  is  due,  will  not  be  materially  affected. 
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Allow  me  to  c-\\\  to  your  attention,  the  letter  written  you  by  Gov- 
ernor Swain,  on  the  isth  October,  1863,  in  which  there  are  some 

interesting  details  connected  with  the  University. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

CHAS.  MANLY,  Secretary. 

To  this  request  Mr.  Seddon  replied  under  date  of  March  10,  1864: 
"  I  cannot  see  in  the  grounds  presented  such  peculiar  or  exceptional 
circumstances  as  will  justify  departure  from  the  rules  acted  on  in 
many  similar  instances.  Youths  under  eighteen  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  studies,  those  over,  capable  of  military  service,  will 
best  discharge  their  duty  and  find  their  highest  training  in  defending 
their  country  in  the  field." 

When  this  decision  became  known  at  the  University  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  the  nine  or  ten  students  who  were  subject  to 
conscription  went  into  the  army,  and  others  went  with  them  to 
share  their  fortunes.  The  catalogue  shows  but  sixty  matricu- 
lates for  the  whole  scholastic  year  of  1863-64;  the  next  was  little 
better.  The  report  of  attendance,  December  29,  1864,  is  interest- 
ing: Senior  class,  seven;  Junior  class,  two;  George  Slover  and 
J.  T.  Smith;  first  distinction  to  Smith,  second  to  Slover.  Sopho- 
more class,  twelve;  of  these,  two  absent  from  examination.  Fresh- 
man class,  nineteen.  Even  the  catalogues  are  a  silent  witness  of  the 
intensity  of  the  struggle.  They  are  smaller,  are  on  inferior  paper, 
and  have  that  oily  look  peculiar  to  Confederate  imprints.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  faculty  were  many,  but  they  struggled  on. 
Dr.  Charles  Phillips  rang  the  college  bell  with  his  own  hands  for  the 
last  six  months,  although  there  were  hardly  a  dozen  boys  in  the 
Institution.  These,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  from  the  vil- 
lage. When  the  Federal  army  appeared,  these  two  or  three  left  the 
University,  and  walked  to  their  homes  in  the  neighboring  counties, 
but  the  exercises  went  on,  morning  and  evening  prayers  were  atten- 
ded as  usual,  even  when  Federal  troops  were  on  the  campus. 

Under  these  circumstances,  few  students  had  either  the  opportu- 
nity or  desire  to  continue  their  course  unbroken.  Many  began  their 
studies  before  the  war;  a  few  of  these  came  back,  lame  and  halting, 
or  perhaps  with  an  arm  or  a  leg  missing.  We  find  numerous  records 
like  these:  William  Harrison  Craig,  matriculated  1857,  C.  S.  A.,  A. 
B.  1868;  or  like  this,  Walter  Clark,  Adj.  C.  S,  A..  A.  B.  1864, 
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Lieut. -Col.  C.  S.  A.;  or  like  Melvin  E.  Carter,  Capt.  C.  S  A., 
matriculated  1867. 

The  commencement  of  1865  was  the  climax  of  sorrows.  The 
Senior  class  on  the  first  of  June,  consisted  of  fifteen  members,  but 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  country  only  William  Curtis  Prout 
was  permitted  to  complete  the  course.  Yet,  because  they  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  president  to  perform  the  usual  exercises  on  com- 
mencement day,  Edward  G.  Prout,  Henry  A.  London  and  John  R. 
D.  Shepard  were  awarded  A.  B. ;  Junior  class,  o;  Sophomore,  5; 
Freshman  class,  2.  There  was  not  a  single  visitor  from  a  distance 
to  attend  the  commencement  of  1865,  save  some  thirty  Federal  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  detailed  to  remain  and  keep  order.  What  a 
sad  contrast  was  this  to  the  brilliant  commencement  of  1859,  which 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Jacob  Thompson),  who  was  an 
alumnus  of  the  University,  with  its  graduating  class  of  ninety-two 
members,  the  second  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution! 

The  last  year  of  the  war  was  not  only  a  period  of  trial  for  the 
University,  but  for  the  village  as  well;  for,  being  a  University  town, 
its  main  support  then  as  now,  was  drawn  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  University.  When  it  declined,  the  village  suffered  in  direct  pro- 
portion. This  difficulty  was  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  arrival 
of  refugees  from  other  parts.  Their  coming  created  a  demand  for 
houses  and  gave  some  impetus  to  trade.  Many  of  the  young  men 
had  gone  to  the  army,  as  we  have  seen.  At  first,  whenever  a  few 
boys  returned  on  furlough,  parties,  tableaux,  dances,  &c.,  were  got- 
ten up  in  their  honor.  But  this  stopped  after  Gettysburg.  The 
cords  of  sorrow  were  being  tightened  around  her.  But  its  com- 
munity brought  all  men  closer  together;  charity  was  more  freely  dis- 
tributed, and  the  pride  of  station  was  forgotten.  The  bands  of 
common  sympathy  became  stronger  as  the  pangs  of  common  suf- 
ferings became  more  intense.  The  hardness  of  life  was  little  thought 
of  then ;  rich  and  poor  fared  alike ;  for  all  comforts  and  most  necessities 
went  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  ' '  When  a  whole  village  poured  in 
and  around  one  church  building  to  hear  the  ministers  of  every  de- 
nomination pray  the  parting  prayers  and  invoke  the  farewell  bless- 
ings in  unison  on  the  village  boys,  there  was  little  room  for  sectarian 
feeling,  Christians  of  every  name  drew  nearer  to  each  other.  People 
who  wept  and  prayed  and  rejoiced  together  as  we  did  for  four  years, 
learned  to  love  each  other  more.  The  higher  and  nobler  and  more 
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generous  impulses  of  our  nature  were  brought  constantly  into  action, 
stimulated  by  the  heroic  endurance  and  splendid  gallantry  of  our 
soldiers."  * 

The  village  of  Chapel  Hill  was  taken  possession  of  by  Federal 
troops  on  April  17,  1865.  The  brigade  was  under  the  command  of 
('initial  S.  D.  Atkins,  of  Illinois,  and  was  composed  of  4,000 
Michigan  cavalry.  He  moved  his  division  westward  seventeen  days 
later,  except  a  single  company,  which  occupied  the  college  build- 
ings for  more  than  two  months.  During  May  General  Couch  passed 
through  the  village  at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  entire  damage  sustained  by  the  village  and  college  from  the 
invaders  is  estimated  by  Governor  Swain  not  to  have  exceeded  $ico. 
Nor  was  this  occupation  without  a  tinge  of  romance,  for  in  the  mid-t 
of  these  surroundings  the  daughter  of  Governor  Swain  was  wooed 
and  won  by  General  Atkins,  and  Cupid  began  the  work  of  Recon- 
struction. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  of  Confederate  dead  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  is  made  up  from  the  list  prepared 
by  Colonel  William  L.  Saunders  for  the  four  tablets  in  Memo- 
rial Hall  (which  contain  271  names,  and  give  rank  and  class), 
from  the  additions  to  the  list  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Dia- 
lectic Society  (containing  308  names),  edited  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Battle;  from  the  additions  found  in  the  Register  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  (containing  272  names),  edited  by  the  present 
writer;  from  the  the  "  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Confederate  dead 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina"  (containing  162  names), 
edited  by  the  present  writer  and  published  in  the  North  Carolina 
University  Magazine,  1887-91,  and  from  other  miscellaneous  sources, 
chiefly  correspondence: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CONFEDERATE  DEAD,  312. 
By  place  of  residence  at  time  of  matriculation  in  the  University  : 

Arkansas,  i     Virginia,    -.  8 

California,  i      Florida,  9 

Iowa,  i     Mississippi,  1 1 

Missouri,   -  i     Tennessee,  -       1 1 

Texas,  4     Louisiana,  14 

South  Carolina,  5     Alabama,   -  18 

Georgia,    -  7     North  Carolina,  -     221 


*  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer's  correspondence  with  author  and  her  Last  Ninety 
>f  the  War  in  North  Carolina. 
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By  Occupation  : 

Editors,  2  Teachers,  -  14 

Civil  Engineers,  5  Farmers,    •  27 

Preachers,  8  Lawyers,    -  62 

Merchants,  8  No  occupation  or  unknown,  173 

Physicians,  13 

By  Rank  in  Service  : 

Lieutenant-General,   -  i  Surgeons  and  assistants,  5 

Brigadier-Generals,  4  Aides,  2 

Colonels,    •                            -       12  Captains,    -  67 

Lieutenant-Colonels,  6  Lieutenants,        -  69 

Majors,  17  Corporals  and  Sergeants,    -       23 

Adjutants,  4  Privates,     -  100 

Sergeant-Majors,  2 

Form  of  Death. 

Died   of  wounds  (including  Died  of  disease  and  in  pris- 

all  of  those  whose  wounds  on,                                        -       97 

proved    almost    immedia-  Killed  in  battle,                          160 

tely  fatal),  55 

UNIVERSITY  MEN  IN  THE  CLOSING  DAYS  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  struggle,  University  men,  as  usual,  came 
to  the  rescue  of  their  suffering  country  and  sought  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  its  sorrows.  From  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and 
the  defeat  at  Gettysburg,  it  became  evident  to  thoughtful  men  that 
the  main  hope  of  the  Confederacy  lay  in  negotiation  with  the  United 
States.  In  1861  Governor  Graham  had  advised  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  hold  her  destiny  in  her  own  hands,  instead  of 
surrendering  it^o  others.  Time  had  proved  the  value  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  was  now  a  leader  in  the  movement  that  looked  toward 
peace  with  the  United  States,  but  the  legal  power  of  ending  the  war 
had  been  put  by  the  Confederate  Constitution  into  the  hands  of  the 
President.  Governor  Graham  was  not  among  the  confidential  friends 
of  President  Davis,  but  worked  through  others,  and  had  in  this  way 
a  hand  in  setting  on  foot  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference.  He  was 
not  a  member  of  this  Conference,  but  was  President  pro  tern,  of  the 
Confederate  Senate  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hunter  on  that  mis- 
sion. 
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After  tin-  failure  of  the  Conference  <  iovernor  <  iraham  ^a\c  notice 
in  the  Confederate  Senate  (hat  lie  would  soon  introduce  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  opening  negotiations  with  the  United  States  upon  the 
basis  of  a  return  to  the  Union  by  the-  States  of  tin-  Confederacy. 
Hut  the  notice  was  not  favorably  received,  and  the  Confederacy  went 
down  to  its  doom.  When  the  crash  came  he  was  the  same  calm, 
conservative  statesman  that  he  had  ever  been,  and  was  chosen  by 
( iovernor  Vance  to  accompany  <  iovernor  Swain  as  an  ambassador  of 
peace  to  meet  the  incoming  army  of  General  Sherman.  They  sur- 
rendered the  city  of  Raleigh  to  him  and  secured  from  him  a  promise 
of  protection,  which  promise  was,  as  a  rule,  observed.  It  was  also 
through  their  efforts  on  this  mission  that  the  University  was  pro- 
tected from  vandalism.  Besides  this  mission  Governor  Swain  was 
one  of  the  North  Carolinians  who  was  invited  to  Washington  by 
President  Johnson  in  the  spring  of  1865,  to  consult  on  the  ways  of 
restoring  the  State  to  the  Union.  B.  F.  Moore  (A.  B.,  1820)  and 
Robert  P.  Dick  (A.  B. ,  1843)  were  also  members  of  this  committee. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  the  consent  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration to  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference,  the  last  ray  of  hope 
of  the  Confederacy,  had  been  brought  about  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  who  had  been  a  student  here.*  Per- 
haps no  student  of  this  University  has  had  a  more  remarkable  career. 
He  was  at  first  a  free  soiler;  then  a  Republican.  He  was  the  one 
leader  of  the  unconditional  Union  men  in  Missouri,  and  fused  former 
Democrats  and  former  Republicans  into  a  single  strong  body  of  uncon- 
ditional Union  men.  The  governor  of  the  State  and  both  houses  of 
•the  assembly  were  Southern  in  sentiment,  but  Blair  organized  the 
German  companies,  which  had  been  known  as  Wide-awakes  in  the 
presidential  campaign,  into  companies  of  home  guards,  drilled  them, 
armed  them  as  he  found  means,  and  with  them  began  to  dominate 
the  State.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Home  Guards 
that  a  majority  of  80,000  was  given  for  the  Union  in  February,  1861. 


*  Other  alumni  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  Union  as  follows:  Prof.  Benj.  S. 
Hedrick  differed  so  radically  in  his  political  views  from  the  ruling  element, 
and  was  so  outspoken  that  public  sentiment  forced  his  dismission  from  the 
faculty  as  early  as  1856;  another  member,  Rev.  Solomon  Pool,  escaped  the 
same  fortune,  probably,  by  being  more  circumspect  in  his  language;  Junius 
B.  Wheeler  served  as  engineer,  assistant  professor  at  West  Point,  and  brevet 
colonel;  Edward  Jones  Mallett  was  paymaster-general,  1862-65;  Willie  P. 
Man-urn,  Jr.,  was  consul  and  vice-consul  general  in  China  and  Japan,  1861- 
1881. 

s 
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This  vote  broke  down  the  strength  of  the  secessionists  and  virtually 
turned  the  State  over  to  Blair  and  his  Home  Guards.  There  were 
65,000  stand  of  arms  in  the  Federal  Arsenal  in  St.  Louis.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  State  authorities  to  seize  these  arms,  but  the  or- 
ganizations of  Blair  prevented.  Finally  Blair  rebelled  against  the 
power  of  the  State  and  under  his  advice  the  State  troops  of  Missouri 
were  captured  on  May  10,  1861,  without  waiting  for  the  necessary 
orders  from  Washington.  This  put  an  end  to  Southern  supremacy 
and  saved  Missouri  and  Kentucky  to  the  Union.  Blair  became  a 
Major-General  in  the  Union  army  and  commanded  the  ryth  corps 
on  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 

XI.  UNIVERSITY  MEN  AND  CONFEDERATE  EDUCATION. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  in  the  field 
and  in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederacy.  Their  work  for  Confederate  Education 
was  not  less  noticeable.  Archibald  D.  Murphey  was  the  first  man  to 
agitate  the  question  of  public  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Bartlett 
Yancey  drew  the  bill  under  which  the  public  schools  were  organized, 
and  Calvin  H.  Wiley  was  the  organizer.  These  were  all  University 
men.  Wiley  succeeded  in  giving  to  North  Carolina  the  best  public 
school  system  that  there  was  in  the  South  before  the  war.  He  was 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
war,  and  through  his  efforts,  with  the  assistance  of  Governor  Vance, 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  were  kept  open  during  the  whole  of 
the  momentous  period.  In  his  report  to  Governor  Vance  in  1863* 
he  says:  "It  is  a  subject  of  devout  gratitude  to  one  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  our  common  schools  still  live  and  are  full  of  glorious 
promise.  Through  all  this  dark  night  of  storm  their  cheerful  radi- 
ance has  been  seen  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley  of  our  dear  old 
State;  and  while  the  whole  continent  reels  with  the  shock  of  terrible 
and  ruthless  war,  covering  the  face  of  nature  with  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, there  are  here  scattered  through  the  wilderness  hundreds  of 
humming  hives  where  thousands  of  youthful  minds  are  busily  learn- 
ing those  peaceful  arts  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  are  to  pre- 
serve our  civilization  and  to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  which  this  generation  is  manfully  contending."  In  the 
same  year  (1863)  fifty  counties  reported  35,495  pupils,  and  fifty-four 
counties  received  $240,685.38  for  schools.  It  is  probable  that  there 
were  then  not  less  than  50,000  children  in  the  State  attending  school. 
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This  beneficent  system  remained  vigorous  to  the  end.  The  public 
school  \\-as  maintained  in  Nortli  Carolina  throughout  the  war,  except 
in  those  sections  where  the  Federals  had  control,  and  Sherman's 
army  on  its  entrance  into  Raleigh  found  Dr.  Wiley  at  his  drsk  re- 
ceiving rt-[)orts  and  tabulating  statements  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

Th«-  position  of  Dr.  Wiley  among  Southern  educators,  generally, 
was  not  less  distinguished.  He  was  regarded  by  all  as  an  honored 
and  trusted  leader.*  Another  alumnus,  Colonel  William  Bingham, 
class  of  1856,  remained  at  the  head  of  his  private  school  for  boys 
during  the  whole  of  the  war  period.  The  school  was  continued  at 
Oaks,  in  Orange  county,  and  ten  miles  from  a  railroad,  until  the 
winter  of  1864-65,  when  it  was  removed  to  Mebane,  N.  C.  It  was 
then  put  under  a  military  organization,  it  officers  were  commissioned 
by  the  State,  and  the  cadets  were  exempted  from  duty  until  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  difficulties  were  great,  one  of  the  most  serious 
being  the  lack  of  the  necessary  books.  This  want  was  met  by  the 
preparation  of  Bingham's  series  of  English  and  Latin  text-books, 
which  have  been  republished  since  the  war  and  are  now  used  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. f 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the  educational  enterprises  of  our 
alumni  was  the  law  school  for  Confederate  prisoners,  established  on 
Johnson's  Island  in  1863  and  1864,  by  Joseph  J.  Davis  (1847-50), 
who  was  then  a  prisoner  of  war. 

XII.  GOVERNOR  VANCE  AND  THE  PART  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  WAR. 

But  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  actual  administration  of  affairs 
in  North  Carolina  that  we  find  the  most  exalted  position  that  was 
filled  by  a  son  of  this  University,  for  it  was  Zebulon  B.  Vance  who 
earned  for  himself  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  "the  War  Governor 
of  the  South."  This  proud  title  was  well  deserved  and  has  been 
generally  recognized  throughout  the  Union.  It  was  earned  through 
the  masterful  ability  displayed  by  Governor  Vance  in  his  administra- 
tion of  the  economic  resources  of  the  State.  It  was  by  his  instru- 
mentality largely  that  the  blockade  trade,  carried  on  through  the 

*See  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Teachers  of  the  Confederate 
States,  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  April  28,  1863  (Macon,  Ga.,  1863,). 

t  Latin  Grammar,  Greensboro,  1863;  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Greensboro, 
1864. 
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port  of  Wilmington  during  1863-64,  became  for  a  considerable  time 
the  main  support  of  the  North  Carolina  troops,  and  through  them 
of  the  Confederacy.  Goods  were  purchased  by  the  State  abroad  on 
warrants  that  were  backed  by  n, coo  bales  of  cotton  and  100,000 
barrels  of  rosin.  Among  the  imports  intended  for  use  of  the  army 
directly  were  50,000  blankets;  shoes  and  leather  sufficient  for  250,000 
pairs;  gray  woollen  cloth  for  250,000  uniforms;  12,000  overcoats 
ready  made;  2,000  Enfield  rifles  with  100  rounds  of  fixed  ammu- 
nition; 100,000  pounds  of  bacon;  500  sacks  of  coffee  for  hospital 
use;  $50,000  worth  of  medicines  at  gold  prices;  large  quantities  of 
lubricating  oils  and  other  minor  supplies  of  various  kinds  for  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  besides  many  other  necessities  of 
life  needed  by  the  people  for  every  day  use.  The  supplies  of  shoes, 
blankets,  and  clothing  were  more  than  enough  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina troops,  and  large  quantities  were  turned  over  to  the  Confederate 
Government  for  the  troops  of  other  States.  In  the  winter  of  1863-64 
Governor  Vance  supplied  Longstreet's  corps  with  14,000  suits  of 
clothing  complete,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Joe  Johnston,  North 
Carolina  had  ready-made  and  in  cloth  92,000  suits  of  uniform;  there 
was  also  a  great  store  of  blankets,  leather,  &c.  When  Johnston's 
army  surrendered  it  had  five  month's  supplies  for  60,000  men,  and 
for  many  months  Lee's  army  had  drawn  its  supplies  from  North 
Carolina.  It  has  been  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  North  Caro- 
lina had  supplies  sufficient  for  her  to  have  still  prolonged  the  strug- 
gle for  two  years.  It  was  due  to  the  executive  ability  of  Governor 
Vance,  a  son  of  this  University,  that  North  Carolina  found  herself  in 
this  enviable  position,  and  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that  our  people  suf- 
fered less  than  other  States,  comparatively. 

Not  only  did  Governor  Vance  provide  thoroughly  for  the  wants  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  he  was  careful  also  to  see  that  the  fami- 
lies of  the  men  in  the  army  were  not  allowed  to  suffer.  Granaries 
were  established  at  certain  points  in  the  State,  and  corn  was  distri- 
buted to  the  most  needy  districts;  commissioners  were  appointed  in 
each  county  to  look  after  the  needy,  and  in  this  way  the  State  be- 
came, for  the  time,  a  great  almoner.  Commissioners  were  appointed, 
whose  sole  duty  was  to  provide  salt,  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  for 
making  salt,  saltpeter,  copperas,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acids,  and  medi- 
cal extracts,  was  Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  class  of  1850.  As  early  as  1862 
he  had  been  chemist  and  superintendent  to  the  Mecklenburg  Salt 
Company,  whose  works  were  located  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  He  had  made  such  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
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that  tin-  c..st  fur  wood  was  reduced  one-half  and  other  expenses  !• 
ened.  The  t'niversity  takes  an  honorable  place  also  in  the  manu- 
facture ol  iron,  for  the  second  largest  iron-mill  in  the  Confederacy 
was  owned  and  controlled  by  Robert  R.  and  John  L.  Brid.yers.  both 
alumni,  the  former  being  also  a  memhc-r  of  the  Confederate  Congr- 
There  was  danger  of  an  iron  famine  in  the  Confederacy,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  government  the  Messrs.  Bridget's  purchased  the  High 
Shoals  iron  property  in  Lincoln,  ( iaston,  and  Cleveland  counties,  N. 
C,  and  rebuilt  the  furnaces,  forces,  rolling-mills,  nail  factories,  and 
foundaries.  The  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina  became,  to  a 
large  extent,  dependent  on  these  mills,  and  they  did  also  much 
government  work. 

It  was  through  such  extraordinary  measures  as  these  that  the 
necessities  of  life  and  the  sinews  of  war  were  supplied  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  This  had  a  reflex  action  upon  them,  and  kept  up 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  fearful  struggle;  their 
esprit  dc  corps  was  little  altered  by  the  reverses  of  the  battle-field. 
They  had  confidence  in  their  government  at  home.  The  soldier 
in  the  field  felt  that  his  wife  and  children  would  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  while  his  State  was  able  to  provide.  This  gave  him  re- 
newed strength  for  battle  and  caused  him  to  show  that  magnificent 
heroism  which  has  been  for  a  generation  the  wonder  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  But  this  is  at  best  but  only  a  partial  reason  for 
the  tremendous  weight  thrown  by  North  Carolina  into  the  scale  in 
behalf  of  the  Confederacy.  No  one  man  is,  perhaps,  so  much  res- 
ponsible for  this  period  of  the  HEROIC  as  this  son  of  our  University, 
Zebulon  Baird  Vance.  And  never  was  there  a  greater  Landstrum,  a 
more  universal  levb  en  masse  than  was  seen  in  this  quiet,  slow  moving 
old  State  during  those  four  tremendous  years.  The  white  popula- 
tion of  North  Carolina  in  1860  was  629,942;  her  military  population 
was  115,369,  being  the  third  in  rank  in  this  respect.  Her  proper 
proportion  of  troops  according  to  population  was  about  one-tenth. 
She  furnished  in  reality  about  one-fifth  of  the  troops  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. On  a  conservative  estimate  she  sent  to  the  Confederate  armies 
125,000  men,  or  an  average  of  about  one  soldier  to  each  white  family. 
She  furnished  10,000  more  troops  than  she  had  military  population  in 
1860.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  Confederates  killed  in  battle  were 
North  Carolinians;  nearly  one-fourth  of  those  who  died  of  wounds 
were  North  Carolinians;  one-third  of  those  who  died  of  disease  were 
North  Carolinians;  two-sevenths  of  the  total  losses  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  North  Carolinians.  She  lost  40,275  men,  or  about  thirty- 
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two  per  cent,  of  her  total  enrollment  of  125,000.  She  lost  more 
than  twice  as  many  troops  as  any  other  State,  and  yet  surrendered 
twice  as  many  troops  as  any  other  State  at  Appomattox.  Prominent 
always  among  these  troops  of  North  Carolina  were  the  alumni  of  this 
University.  It  was  one  of  her  alumni,  General  Bryan  Grimes,  class 
of  1848,  who  commanded  the  rear  guard  of  Lee's  army  on  its  retreat 
from  Petersburg,  and  it  was  the  division  under  his  command  that,  on 
the  morning  of  April  9,  1865.  made  the  last  charge  on  the  Federal 
lines  that  was  ever  made  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

XIII.  EPILOGUE. 

Saving  always  the  fact  that  North  Carolinians  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
develop  the  peculiar  class  of  talent  and  character  most  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  no  educational  institution  contributed  more  to  the  Confederacy 
in  proportion  to  relative  strength  than  did  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Not  that  this  institution  was  more  disloyal  to  the  Federal 
Government  than  others  in  the  South;  not  that  her  alumni  were 
more  pre-eminently  given  over  to  the  doctrine  of  secession  than  were 
the  alumni  of  other  institutions;  but  when  North  Carolina  saw,  in 
May,  1861,  that  she  had  the  choice  between  two  evils  and  that  she 
could  not  remain  neutral  in  the  pending  struggle,  she  made  the 
choice  that  was  the  most  natural  and  reasonable.  She  chose  the 
side  of  the  State,  or  of  local  government,  against  the  growing  ten- 
dency toward  centralization  then  given  a  new  impetus  by  the  P>de- 
ral  authorities.  The  alumni  of  her  University  responded  gladly  to 
her  call  to  duty.  They  were  faithful  to  the  earlier  teachings  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  They  risked  name  and  fame,  life  and  fortune,  for  their 
State.  They  laid  down  their  lives  at  her  command. 

The  names  of  our  Confederate  dead  are  carved  in  marble  on  our 
memorial  walls,  but  they  have  built  themselves  a  monument  more 
durable  than  marble.  Their  names  are  written  in  lines  of  living  light 

"On  Fame's  Eternal  camping-ground." 

The  story  of  their  heroism  and  their  devotion  to  the  call  of  duty  will 
be  cherished  by  this  University  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  centen- 
nial crown,  and  their  names  will  be  remembered  in  this  institution  as 
long  as  patriotism  is  honored  here,  for 

"  where  great  deeds  were  done, 
A  power  abides  transfused  from  sire  to  son." 


Sketch  of  Lieut. -Colond  Frond*   U'.  N/////A. 


LIEUT. -COLONEL  FRANCIS    W.   SMITH,  C.  S.  A. 


A  Short  Sketch  of  a  Short  Life. 


Francis  Williamson  Smith,  son  of  James  Marsden  and  Anne  YValke 
Smith,  was  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  November  I2th,  1838.  His  edu- 
cation was  commenced  at  the  t inn-  honored  Norfolk  Academy  and 
continued  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  where  he  graduated  with 
first  honors  before  lie  was  eighteen.  He  took  the  course  at  the  Uni- 
vei'Mty  ot  Virginia,  but  was  interrupted  in  the  second  year  by  a  long 
and  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  completed  his  education  at  the 
Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chausees  at  Paris.  On  his  return  home,  while 
still  in  his  minority,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  geology  and  commandant  of  cadets  at  the  State  Mili- 
tary Seminary  of  Louisiana.  There  he  was  a  colleague  and  friend  of 
General  Sherman,  and  remained  so  until  Virginia  seceded  from  the 
Union,  when  he  promptly  resigned  and  tendered  his  services  to  his 
native  State. 

He  was  appointed  captain  in  the  provisional  army  of  Virginia  by 
Governor  Letcher  and  immediately  assigned  to  duty  by  General  R. 
E.  Lee,  who  took  him  on  his  personal  staff  as  his  military  secretary. 
General  Lee  was  at  that  time  stationed  in  Richmond  engaged  in  the 
work  of  organization.  General  Beauregard  at  Manassas  made  appli- 
cation for  Captain  Smith,  as  "  likely  to  be  more  useful  to  him  at  the 
front."  General  Lee  declined  to  make  the  exchange,  but  when  it 
became  known  to  Captain  Smith,  after  the  opportunity  was  passed 
and  he  ardently  desired  more  active  service,  General  Lee  advanced 
him  to  the  grade  of  major  and  assigned  him  to  the  4ist  Regiment 
Virginia  Volunteers.  He  was  given  the  command  of  Sewell's  Point, 
the  advanced  post  of  Norfolk. 

Soon  afterwards  Major  Smith  married  Miss  Deans,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Lilly  Deans,  esquire,  of  Gloucester  county.  From  this  mar- 
riage there  were  two  children.  The  eldest,  Francis  Williamson, 
died  before  he  completed  his  first  year,  and  the  second,  Anna  Maria 
1  >.mdridge  survived  him.  He  was  at  Sewell's  Point  all  the  winter, 
and  his  battery  was  engaged  in  the  great  naval  battle  between  the 
ironclad  "Virginia"  and  the  Federal  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads, 
March  8th,  1862. 

The  provisional  army  of  Virginia  was  soon  afterwards  merged  into 
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the  Confederate  States  army.  Norfolk  was  evacuated,  and  Major 
Smith  served  on  General  Mahone's  staff  near  Richmond  until  after 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

He  was  then  appointed  Major  of  Artillery  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  and  given  command  of  a  battalion  at  Drewry's 
Bluff  at  the  time  of  the  battle  at  that  place.  He  continued  there 
until  Grant's  demonstration  against  Richmond  on  the  Southside,  in 
the  early  campaign  of  1864.  Major  Smith  served  with  the  command 
of  General  R.  H.  Anderson  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chester  and 
the  second  attack  on  Drewry's  Bluff.  Though  stationed  at  the  fort, 
he  was  able  to  render  valuable  voluntary  service  to  General  Ander- 
son outside  the  fort,  in  consideration  of  which  the  General  recom- 
mended him  for  promotion. 

He  was  ordered  in  June  to  erect  the  battery  at  Howlett's  House, 
our  lowest  point  of  defence  on  James  river,  and  this  he  accomplished 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  while  under  constant  fire  from  the  gun- 
boats and  batteries  at  Dutch  Gap  under  General  Butler.  He  held 
this  post  with  a  long  line  of  defence  in  connection  with  Pickett's 
Division  of  Beauregard's  army,  until  the  order  for  the  final  retreat 
was  given.  During  these  months  the  firing  on  both  sides  was  almost 
constant,  lasting  for  hours  day  after  day.  The  order  for  his  promo- 
tion was  given,  but  in  the  confusion  and  delays  of  those  darkest 
days  it  did  not  reach  him. 

On  the  retreat  from  Richmond  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  line 
was  harried  by  sharpshooters  and  continued  skirmishing.  The  place 
of  danger  was  in  the  rear,  and  there,  on  the  evening  of  April  5th, 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  three  of  his  men  falling  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  taken  in  an  ambulance  to  Amelia  Courthouse,  where  he  was 
left  by  our  retreating  forces,  with  those  who  were  wounded  beside 
him,  without  the  aid  and  comforts  which  might  have  spared  him  to 
life  and  usefulness. 

He  died  at  noon  April  6th.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six, 
a  life  beautiful  and  noble  was  ended  in  a  soldier's  grave,  in  a  lost 
cause,  though  a  cause  that  was  not  all  in  vain.  Dum  spiro  spero. 
Better  had  it  then  been  said,  Dum  exspiro  spero — true  alike  of  the  vivid 
life  which  was  passing  out  of  sight,  and  the  cause  which  three  days 
later  at  Appomattox  received  its  burial,  to  unfold  anew  after  God's 
inscrutable  plan — not  ours. 

ANNA  M.  D.  SMITH, 

White  Marsh,  Va. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  IN  TEXAS. 


BY  JOHN  C.  WAI.KI.R. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Texas  Historical  Society 
of  Galveston  at  its  annual  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  November 
10,  1896,  and  is  the  first  of  a  x  rit-s  ..!  papers  in  preparation.  Mr. 
Walker  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  and  has  devoted  a 
great  amount  of  time  in  study  and  research.  A  great  deal  of  the 
matter  he  brings  up  has  never  been  more  than  touched  upon  by  his- 
torical writers.] 

(icnt/emen  of  the  Texas  Historical  Society  of  (ialveston  : 

In  response  to  your  resolution  requesting  a  contribution  from  me 
on  "  Reconstruction  in  Texas,"  I  offer  now,  as  an  introduction,  a 
sketch  relating  to  the  few  months  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  and  which  preceded  the  real  beginning  of 
"reconstruction,"  and  will  present  others  upon  the  subject  named 
by  you,  hereafter,  as  even  an  outline  would  require  more  space  than 
can  be  devoted  to  a  single  paper. 

Such  recitals,  perhaps,  should  belong  to  a  later  day  than  this,  when 
the  time  shall  have  passed  for  charges  to  be  made  against  a  writer  of 
a  desire  to  keep  alive  sectional  feeling.  Trusting,  however,  to  re- 
cord some  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  that  period  impartially, 
I  offer  this,  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers,  compiled  from  such  au- 
thorities as  have  been  accessible  to  me,  (aided  by  my  personal  recol- 
lections,) being  fully  aware  of  their  incompleteness  and  imperfections. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  WALKER. 

THE    BREAK-UP. 

If  chaos  ever  reigned  in  any  land  it  did  in  Texas  from  May  to 
August,  1865,  following  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender,  which  fell  like 
a  thunderbolt  upon  the  army  and  the  people.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  troops  of  the  Trans- Mississippi  Department  had  wintered  in 
Texas  after  the  campaign  of  1864,  which  began  victoriously  at  Mans- 
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field,  La.,  by  the  utter  rout  of  General  N.  P.  Banks  by  General 
"  Dick  "  Taylor,  and  ended  in  a  disastrous  check  at  Yellow  Bayou, 
owing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  infantry  supporting  Taylor  having 
been  withdrawn  and  sent  to  Arkansas  in  pursuit  of  Steele.  The 
army  was  waiting  for  hostilities  to  reopen.  Another  attempted  inva- 
sion by  way  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  or  the  Gulf  coast  was  expected, 
and  but  few  realized  that  the  war  was  nearly  over. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war  communication  with  the  Cis-Mis- 
sissippi  Department  was  almost  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  ports  on  the 
Gulf  coast  were  blockaded.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  the  Missis- 
sippi river  was  patrolled  by  gunboats  so  closely  that  a  skiff  could 
hardly  cross  with  safety.  Although  Lee's  surrender  took  place  on 
April  Qth,  it  was  not  known  anywhere  in  Texas  until  late  in  that 
month,  and  the  intelligence  did  not  reach  many  portions  of  the  State 
until  May  was  well  advanced. 

It  is  an  incident  worthy  to  be  remembered  that  the  last  gun  of  the 
war  was  fired  by  a  Texan  on  Texas  soil,  in  an  engagement  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  May  13,  1865,  fought  near  the  historic  field  of  Palo 
Alto,  the  combatants  being  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  events  which 
had  lately  occurred. 

The  army  and  the  people  of  Texas  had  unbounded  faith  in  General 
Lee,  most  of  them  believing  him  invincible,  and  when  the  news  of 
his  surrender  was  received  they  were  stunned  and  dazed.  Even  the 
few  who  had  the  prescience  to  foresee  the  end  could  not  realize  that 
it  was  so  near  at  hand.  Although  the  terrible  significance  of  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee  was  understood,  at  first  there  was  but  little 
thought  that  the  war  was  really  ended.  On  all  sides  were  heard  pub- 
lic expressions  of  determination  to  prolong  the  struggle. 

While  rumors  were  afloat  to  the  effect  that  Lee  had  only  surren- 
dered a  small  part  of  his  forces,  and  that  the  bulk  of  his  army  had 
joined  Johnston;  that  President  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  had  escaped 
across  the  Mississippi  river  and  would  reorganize  the  government  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  other  unfounded  reports  of  like  nature,  which 
deferred  for  a  brief  season  the  despair  which  was  soon  to  follow. 

On  April  26th  General  Joe  Shelby,  of  Missouri,  issued  an  address 
to  his  men  at  Pittsburg,  Tex.,  in  which  he  said:  "  Stand  by  the  ship, 
boys,  as  long  as  there  is  one  plank  upon  another.  All  your  hopes 
and  fears  are  there.  All  that  life  holds  dearest  and  nearest  are  there. 
Your  bleeding  motherland — pure  and  stainless  as  an  angel-guarded 
child — the  proud,  imperial  South,  the  nurse  of  your  boyhood  and 
the  priestess  of  your  faith,  is  there  and  calls  upon  you,  her  children, 
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her  1'cst  and  !>ra\eM.  in  the  prick-  ancl  purity  of  licr  manhood  and 
your  Mood,  to  r.illv  around  lu-r  altars,  the  blue  hills  and  tin-  ;^n  <-n 
field>  <»l  your  nativity,  and  st-nd  your  scornful  challenge  forth.  '  the 
Sixon  breasts  arc  equal  to  the  Norman  steel.'  '  He  exhorted  the 
Missouri  cavalry  division  to  keep  together  and  to  prefer  exile  to 
submission.  ( )n  April  271(1  Governor  1'endleton  Murrah,  of  Texas, 
issued  a  proclamation  from  Austin  announcing  the  surrender  of  Lee 
and  calling  upon  the  people  to  recruit  the  army  and  continue  the 
struck',  saying:  "  It  may  yet  be  the  privilege  of  Texas,  the  youngest 
of  the  Confederate  >isters,  to  redeem  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
from  its  present  perils." 

On  that  day  (April  2~\\\  i  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  W. 
1'.  Hardeman,  encamped  in  Washington  county,  held  a  mass-meet- 
ing and  resolved  that  though  Lee  had  surrendered,  they  would  not 
abandon  the  struggle  until  the  right  of  self-government  was  estab- 
lished, and  declared  their  readiness  to  march  to  the  aid  of  their 
brethren  in  arms  in  the  Cis-Mississippi  Department. 

STILL    HOLDING   ON. 

Similar  mass-meetings  were  held  and  like  resolutions  passed  in 
other  commands  near  the  same  time.  At  a  public  meeting  held  at 
Lagrange  April  29th,  resolutions  were  adopted  to  the  effect  that 
under  no  possible  circumstances  would  the  people  ever  submit  to 
reunion  or  reconstruction.  The  citizens  of  Chappell  Hill  passed  reso- 
lutions to  reinforce  the  army  and  furnish  their  negroes  as  soldiers,  and 
declared:  "  We  would  prefer  a  common  grave  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  than  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  Northern  despots."  Similar 
resolutions  were  adopted  in  Colorado,  Limestone  and  many  other 
counties. 

On  April  2gth  Governor  Henry  Watkins  Allen,  of  Louisiana,  is- 
sued a  ringing  address  to  the  soldiers  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  calling  upon  them  "to  unite  in  a  solemn  pledge  to 
stand  as  patriots  and  freemen  firmly  to  the  holy  cause,  in  storm  or 
sunshine,  in  misfortune  or  success,  through  good  report  and  through 
evil  report,  and  to  fight  our  invaders  now  and  for  all  time  to  come, 
in  armies,  in  regiments,  in  companies,  in  squads  or  singly,  until  our 
independence  is  won  and  conceded." 

On  May  5th  General  J.  B.  Magruder  issued  an  address  to  his  sol- 
diers announcing  Lee's  surrender,  and  stating  that  the  Federal 
general  (Banks)  had  proposed  a  surrender  of  the  troops  in  this  de- 
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partment,  which  he  would  not  even  consider.  The  concluding  words 
of  the  address  were  :  "  We  are  not  whipped,  and  no  matter  what 
may  transpire  elsewhere,  recollect  we  never  will  be  whipped." 

Slender  as  were  the  grounds  for  hope,  it  was  not  wholly  abandoned 
while  the  fate  of  Johnston's  army  and  the  other  forces  across  the 
Mississippi  was  unknown.  The  idea  of  continuing  the  war  in  this 
State  was  prevalent,  and  by  many  believed  practicable,  and  strongly 
advocated  during  the  few  weeks  which  preceded  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Texas. 

General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  department,  issued  an 
address  from  Shreveport,  La.,  to  the  soldiers,  on  April  22d,  saying 
in  reference  to  -Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  :  "  His  army  was  but 
a  small  portion  of  our  forces  in  Virginia.  The  armies  of  Johnston 
and  Beauregard,  tripling  that  under  General  Lee,  are  still  in  the  field 
presenting  an  unterrified  front  to  the  enemy." 

On  the  same  day,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  away,  the  officers, 
from  colonels  to  lieutenants,  in  the  regiments  known  as  Pyron's,  El- 
more' s,  De  Bray's,  Cook's  Heavy  Artillery,  the  Second  Texas  Cav- 
alry, and  others,  signed  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  troops,  which  by  a 
coincidence  embodied  the  same  sentiments  as  those  at  the  same  time 
promulgated  by  the  commanding  general.  They  asserted  that  John- 
ston and  Beauregard  "still  present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  invad- 
ing foe,"  and  declared,  "  we  still  will  meet  the  foe  upon  the  threshold 
of  our  State  with  fire  and  sword,  nerved  by  the  unanswering  and  un- 
alterable determination  never  to  yield."  To  the  same  effect  were 
the  resolutions  passed  in  mass-meeting  by  Harrison's  brigade.  On 
May  iyth  was  published  the  following  order  of  Major  T.  M.  Har- 
wood,  commanding  the  cavalry  battalion,  Waul's  Legion  :  "  Mem- 
bers of  this  command  will  rendezvous  at  Brenham,  Washington 
county,  May  a8th,  prepared  to  march  immediately  to  brigade  head- 
quarters east  of  the  Mississippi  river."  About  that  date  General 
Majors  addressed  his  brigade,  exhorting  them  "to  stand  by  the 
flag."  Such  were  the  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  commanders, 
the  army  and  the  citizens  when  the  first  authentic  news  of  Lee's  sur- 
render reached  Texas,  and  before  they  realized  that  other  and  final 
disasters  could  occur  in  such  quick  succession.  There  were  no  tele- 
graphs beyond  the  State  lines;  only  one  railroad,  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central,  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  State  to  a  distance  of 
eighty-one  miles  from  Houston,  and  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans 
railroad  paralelled  the  coast  only  from  Beaumont  to  Houston.  Com- 
munication was  cut  off  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  every  harbor  was 
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blockaded  by  warship-,  and,  as  wa-  stated  \>\  the  ( ial\  eston  \ews 
at  that  time,  about  a  month  was  required  to  get  reliable  news  from 
Virginia,  Tenne-see  and  the  Carolina*.  During  this  season  ol"doiil)t 
and  suspense  discipline  was  fairly  maintained  ainoni;  the  troops, 
though  it  \\a>  evident  that  the  determination  to  fight  to  the  last  man 
did  not  prevail  in  the  ranks  to  a  great  extent. 

I  HI.    M.K(   Ks    IN    (,.M.\  I.STON. 

On  May  I2th,  the  day  the  news  of  Johnston's  capitulation  reached 
General  Magruderat  Houston,  he  went  by  train  to  Galvcston.  assem- 
bled the  forces  there  on  parade,  and,  in  a  speech  to  them,  said  that 
he  had  determined  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  how- 
ever unavailing,  rather  than  yield  an  inch  of  ground  to  the  enemy; 
that  he  confidently  expected  to  meet  and  repel  any  attempt  the 
enemy  might  make  to  invade  the  country.  The  comment  made 
upon  his  speech  at  the  time  by  an  intelligent  observer  was  :  "  His 
remarks  were  listened  to  with  silence  and  respect  by  the  troops,  but 
without  any  manifestations  of  enthusiasm." 

Even  before  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  Texas  there  had 
been  signs  of  discontent  apparent  among  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  scattered  in  regimental  and  brigade  camps  principally  through- 
out the  southern  and  what  was  then  the  western  part  of  the  State — 
the  section  of  greatest  abundance  of  food  supplies.  While  none 
openly  admitted  that  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  possibility, 
many  read  in  the  march  of  Sheridan  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
of  Sherman  through  Georgia,  and  in  Lee's  reverses  the  presage  of 
coming  disaster. 

In  some  regiments  acts  of  open  insubordination  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  early  spring.  In  one  instance  quite  a  number  of 
cavalry  took  a  furlough  without  leave,  not  deserting,  but  openly 
leaving  with  the  avowed  intention  of  visiting  their  families  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  away,  and  of  returning  when  it  should  suit  their 
pleasure.  They  reached  their  homes,  but  were  not  permitted  to  re- 
main, for  their  heroic  and  patriotic  wives  and  mothers,  devoted  to 
the  cause  as  were  all  the  women  of  the  Old  South,  promptly  sent 
them  back  to  their  old  commands,  not  permitting  some  who  had 
arrived  during  a  storm  to  remain  long  enough  to  dry  their  blankets. 

Besides  this  feeling  of  unrest  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  in- 
fraction of  discipline,  and  the  natural  effects  of  disheartening  reports 
from  across  the  Mississippi,  there  were  other  potent  causes  for  de- 
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moralization  among  the  ranks.  While  the  commissary  was  supplied 
during  the  early  spring  of  1865  fairly  well  with  coarse  food,  the  sol- 
diers were  poorly  clad,  at  least  those  who  could  not  depend  on 
shoes  and  homespun  clothes  sent  them  from  their  homes.  The  blue 
uniforms  taken  from  the  captured  trains  of  General  Banks  during  the 
spring  of  1864  were  threadbare,  and  the  Confederate  gray  issued  by 
the  Quartermaster  Department  to  the  private  soldiers  was  indeed 
scant;  yet  at  this  time  there  was  being  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  government  officials  a  large  trade  with  Mexico,  in  the  course  of 
which  wagon  trains  of  cotton,  then  worth  50  cents  a  pound  in  gold, 
were  constantly  carried  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  train  loads  of 
army  supplies  brought  back.  The  soldiers  could  not  see  why  so 
small  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  this  trade  was  devoted  to  their 
necessities.  Although  by  the  conscript  laws  every  ablebodied  man 
(excepting  civil  officials)  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  was  required 
to  be  an  enlisted  soldier,  and  those  between  17  and  18  and  45  and  50 
were  in  the  reserve  corps  doing  provost  and  guard  duty,  there  was 
an  alleged  system  of  detailing  favorites  on  all  kinds  of  imaginary 
service  at  posts  and  about  headquarters — "bomb-proof"  positions, 
as  they  were  called. 

DISSATISFACTION    WITH    MAGRUDER. 

There  was  also  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  regarding  some  of 
their  superiors,  extending  even  to  the  general  officers.  General  Ma- 
gruder's  headquarters  were  at  Houston,  and  for  many  months  before 
the  final  scenes  of  the  war  were  enacted  he  was  said  to  be  living  in 
a  style  not  of  strict  Spartan  simplicity.  Ably  seconded  by  his  favorite 
subordinates,  he  was  a  leader  of  fashion  and  the  central  figure  of  a 
gay  society.  The  soldiers  believed,  whether  justly  or  otherwise, 
that  the  "  blue  beef"  and  corn  pones — the  daily  fare  of  the  private 
soldier — were  not  the  rations  issued  at  headquarters,  and  grumbled 
accordingly,  for  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the  Confederate  com- 
manders share  all  the  hardships  and  privations  with  their  men. 

General  Magruder  was  popular  with  most  of  the  officers  and  with 
some  of  the  private  soldiers,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  did  not 
enjoy  that  unbounded  confidence  which  a  military  leader  must  have 
in  order  to  inspire  enthusiasm  or  command  unquestioned  obedience 
in  a  crisis  like  that  at  hand ;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  private  soldiers  were  unresponsive  to  his  appeal  to  continue  the 
struggle  in  Texas  after  all  was  lost  in  the  Cis-Mississippi  Department. 
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There  was  still  another  cause  for  the  sudden  and  complete  dUband- 
ini;  of  the  ('unit-derate  foi . 

As  is  well  known,  the  best  blood  ol"  the  South  was  in  the  ranks, 
and  a  larvae  proportion  of  the  private  soldiers  were  of  high  intelli- 
gence and  education.  Such  men  knew  the  utter  futility  of  further 
opposing  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
great  armies  of  the  Confederacy  had  succumbed,  its  capital  aban- 
doned and  destroyed,  and  it>  President  a  prisoner.  They  fully 
reali/ed  when  the  news  of  these  accumulated  disasters  was  received 
that  further  resistance  was  useless,  and  many  acted  upon  the  deter- 
mination to  spill  no  more  blood  in  a  hopeless  cause. 

Si  >me  of  the  general  officers  foresaw  the  result  months  before  it  was 
believed  possible  by  the  soldiery.  General  Taylor  in  his  work, 
"  Destruction  and  Reconstruction,"  (page  197,)  says:  "  Upon  what 
foundation  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Confederacy  rested  their  hopes 
of  success  after  the  campaign  of  1864  fully  opened  I  am  unable  to 
say;  but  their  commanders  in  the  field,  whose  rank  and  position  en- 
abled them  to  estimate  the  situation,  fought  simply  to  afford  states- 
manship an  opportunity  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  inevitable  defeat. " 
A-ain,  in  recounting  an  interview  with  President  Davis  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  he  says  (page  206):  "I  did  not  disguise  my  conviction 
that  the  best  we  could  hope  for  was  to  protract  the  struggle  until 
spring."  President  Davis  not  only  disagreed  with  this,  but  believed 
the  continuance  of  hostilities  feasible  up  to  the  moment  of  his  cap- 
ture. He  says  in  his  work  (page 696):  "  If,  as  now  seemed  probable, 
(after  the  fall  of  Richmond,)  there  should  be  no  prospect  of  success- 
ful defence,  I  intended  then  to  cross  the  Mississippi  river,  where  I 
believed  Generals  E.  K.  Smith  and  Magruder  would  continue  to 
uphold  our  cause." 

Taylor,  then  a  lieutenant-general,  surrendered  at  Meridian,  Miss., 
to  General  E.  S.  R.  Canby  on  May  8th,  and  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  quote  the  words  of  the  Confederate  commander  in  Order 
No.  54  respecting  the  distinguished  Federal  officer.  He  said  :  "The 
intelligent,  comprehensive  and  candid  bearing  pending  negotiations 
of  Major-General  Canby,  U.  S.  A.,  to  whom  I  have  surrendered, 
entitle  him  to  our  highest  respect  and  confidence.  His  liberality  and 
fairness  make  it  the  duty  of  each  and  all  to  faithfully  execute  our 
part  of  the  contract. ' ' 

DISINTEGRATION    OF   THE    ARMY. 

But  to  return  to  the  action  of  the  army  when  the  total  collapse  of 
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the  Cis-Mississippi  Department  became  known  as  an  undoubted  fact. 
This  period  was  long  known  in  Texas  as  "  the  breakup."  Regi- 
ments, companies,  brigades  disintegrated  and  disbanded  with  incred- 
ible rapidity.  In  some  commands  there  was  not  a  man  left  on  the 
scene  of  a  former  encampment  in  an  hour's  time,  the  soldiers,  seiz- 
ing wagons,  mules  and  other  government  property  and  scattering  in 
squads,  couples  and  singly,  all  going  towards  their  respective  homes 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  The  disbandment  of  their  regi- 
ment was  attended  by  disorder,  in  some  cases  the  troops  defying 
such  officers  as  pleaded  with  them  to  remain.  Some  left  without 
consultation  with  their  officers.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fontaine,  in 
charge  of  three  batteries  of  artillery,  awoke  one  morning  to  find  the 
men  in  only  one  remaining,  the  members  of  the  others  having  de- 
parted with  the  horses,  wagons  and  camp  equipage,  leaving  the  guns 
and  caissons.  In  some  commands,  notably  in  Hardeman's  and 
DeBray's  brigades,  the  private  soldiers  stood  by  their  colors  until  their 
officers  agreed  that  it  was  useless  to  remain  longer  and  went  through 
the  form  of  giving  them  honorable  discharge  from  the  service,  and 
when  at  last  they  departed,  realizing  that  the  stars  and  bars  represented 
the  government  of  a  proud  people  no  longer,  the  farewells  spoken 
were  most  affecting,  and  their  homeward  march  was  made  with 
broken  spirits  and  heavy  hearts.  The  different  regiments  composing 
the  army  were  so  scattered,  having  been  posted  during  the  preced- 
ing winter  at  the  most  available  points  for  subsistence,  there  could 
be  no  concert  of  action,  but  as  the  tidings  of  the  "breakup"  else- 
where reached  a  command,  it  followed  the  general  movement  either 
at  once  or  after  a  short  period  of  delay.  Where  the  soldiers  were 
quartered  in  towns,  or  near  depots  of  government  supplies,  many 
took  possession  of  quartermaster,  commissary  and  ordnance  stores 
and  appropriated  such  effects  as  they  desired.  At  Anderson  a  maga- 
zine exploded,  causing  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  At 
Galveston  a  blockade  runner,  which  had  escaped  the  enemy's  guns, 
was  pillaged  upon  reaching  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  city.  At  Hous- 
ton the  government  stores  were  appropriated  not  only  by  the  soldiers, 
but  by  women  and  boys,  the  families  of  soldiers  who  were  serving  in 
distant  commands.  The  ordnance  stores  there  were  either  carried 
off  or  destroyed,  and  guns,  shot  and  shell  were  thrown  into  Buffalo 
bayou.  Gunpowder  in  large  quantities  was  spilled  and  scattered 
about  in  the  magazines,  and  the  city  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  ter- 
rific explosion. 

The  troops  reasoned  that  they  had  fought  and  suffered  all  kinds 
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oi  hardships  dining  four  years  for  the  Confederacy,  and  that  such  of 
its  property  as  could  be  secured  rightfully  belonged  to  them  upon  its 
downfall.  It  is  hard  to  see  who  were  better  entitled  to  it  than  they, 
and  such  opinion  was  then  shared  by  the  citi/cns  and  advocated  by 
the  newspapers.  The  wagon  trains  returning  from  Mexico  with  sup- 
plies in  charge  of  Confederate  agents  furnished  rare  sport  as  well  as 
profit.  A  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  these  agents  and 
the  soldiers  as  to  which  were  properly  residuary  legatees  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Confederate  estate,  each  claiming  that  right,  but  in  all 
cases,  except  where  defeated  by  the  agents'  skill  in  hiding  property, 
the  soldiers  easily  maintained  the  superiority  of  their  title. 

San  Antonio  was  the  most  important  post  in  Texas  in  many  re- 
spects, being  the  base  of  supplies  nearest  the  Mexican  border,  and 
financial  agents  were  stationed  there,  having  possession  of  large 
amounts  of  government  funds  in  gold  and  silver.  Two  companies 
from  Pyron's  regiment  were  there,  while  others  on  detached  service 
and  employed  in  the  various  departments  swelled  the  number  of  sol- 
diers at  that  point  to  700  or  800  men. 

LASKER    AS    A    FINANCIER. 

When  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  San  Antonio,  its  im- 
port, while  not  fully  appreciated,  was  apprehended,  and  the  idea  that 
the  Confederacy  was  about  to  collapse  imbued  the  men  with  the  de- 
termination to  appropriate  and  divide  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
hands  of  the  Confederate  agents,  they  assuming  that  otherwise  the 
money  would  only  serve  to  enrich  those  who  had  served  their  coun- 
try but  little,  if  at  all.  M.  Lasker,  of  Galveston,  (now  State  Sena- 
tor,) a  private  in  Pyron's  regiment,  was  a  prime  mover  in  securing 
an  equal  division  of  the  government  funds,  and  he,  with  others, 
notified  the  officers  that  in  case  the  Confederacy  should  fall  the  gov- 
ernment money  should  be  divided  equally.  The  officers  endeavored 
to  sustain  the  hopes  of  the  men,  saying  that  if  the  Cis-Mississippi 
Department  should  fall  the  bulk  of  the  armies  there  would  cross  the 
river  and  carry  on  the  war  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  but 
the  soldiers,  in  anticipation  of  what  might  occur,  placed  guards  over 
the  Alamo  building,  to  which  $80,000  in  silver  had  been  removed, 
and  also  over  the  offices  of  the  financial  agents,  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  Taylor  and 
Buckner  was  received  they  concluded  there  was  no  use  in  deferring 
action  longer,  and  then  required  the  financial  agents  to 'show  their 
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books  and  to  deliver  up  the  specie,  which  was  fairly  divided,  the  sum 
of  $160  being  received  by  each  officer  and  man.  San  Antonio  having 
valuable  stores  owned  by  private  individuals,  it  was  feared  that  ma- 
rauding stragglers  might  sack  the  city.  Mr.  Lasker,  in  conjunction 
with  others  from  his  regiment,  assisted  the  civil  authorities  in  main- 
taining order  until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Pyron,  who  organized  a 
body  of  men  to  protect  the  place  and  its  inhabitants,  and  remained 
there  under  discipline  doing  guard  duty  until  such  dangers  had 
passed. 

As  a  general  rule  the  depredations  of  the  soldiery  were  confined  to 
the  property  of  the  Confederate  government,  to  which  they  considered 
themselves  entitled.  In  but  few  instances  was  the  property  of  citi- 
zens disturbed  or  interfered  with.  Notwithstanding  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  sudden  release  of  a  large  body  of  soldiery  from  all  dis- 
cipline or  restraint  their  behavior  towards  the  citizens  was  in  the  main 
exemplary.  A  terrible  calamity  had  fallen  upon  all  alike,  and  when 
military  organization  was  abandoned  the  soldiers  fraternized  with  the 
people,  and  the  people  opened  their  arms  to  those  who  had  been 
their  defenders  as  though  they  were  returning  crowned  with  the 
laurels  of  victory.  The  soldiers  of  the  Texas  army  were  impatient 
of  discipline,  but  braver  men  never  lived.  They  were  of  the  same 
material  as  those  who  made  name  and  tame  for  Texas  across  the 
Mississippi.  Fathers  serving  in  Tennessee  had  sons  here  with  Green, 
Walker  or  Polignac  ;  one  brother  would  be  marching  and  fighting, 
ragged  and  barefooted,  in  Virginia,  while  another  followed  the  flag 
through  the  swamps  of  Louisiana.  They  were  of  the  same  blood 
and  of  the  same  families  with  those  who  composed  Hood's  brigade 
and  Terry's  rangers,  which  organizations  deserve  to  rank  in  valor 
with  the  legions  of  Csesar  and  the  battalions  of  Napoleon. 

The  disbanding  of  the  troops  began  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
up  to  the  3ist  there  were  men  under  arms  in  isolated  commands  or 
where  remnants  of  regiments  still  devoted  to  the  'cause  kept  together 
and  refused  to  accept  the  inevitable;  but  the  forces  continued  to  be 
depleted  day  by  day. 

On  May  2ist  part  of  a  regiment  still  remained  at  Corpus  Christi; 
on  the  agth  the  force  at  Galveston  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  man  the 
forts,  and  by  the  ist  of  June,  with  the  exception  of  scattered  detach- 
ments at  different  points  in  the  State,  the  army  which  had  won 
renown  throughout  the  war  on  many  fields,  from  New  Mexico  to  the 
Mississippi,  passed  into  a  memory. 
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A    COMMANDER    WITHOUT    AN    ARMY. 

While  the  disintegration  of  the  army  was  going  on  General  Kirhy 
Smith  was  en  route  from  Shreveport  to  Houston,  a  journey  which 
occupied  many  days  at  that  time.  Upon  his  arrival  he  issued  an 
address  (May  3Oth)  to  the  soldiers  of  Texas,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  show  the  condition  in  which  he  found  military  affairs: 

My  purpose,"  he  said,  "  was  to  concentrate  the  entire  strength  of 
the  department,  await  negotiations,  and,  if  possible,  secure  terms 
alike  honorable  to  soldier  and  citizen.  Failing  in  this,  I  intended  to 
struggle  to  the  last.  I  reached  here  to  find  the  Texas  troops  dis- 
banded and  hastening  to  their  homes.  *  *  *  Soldiers,  I  am  left 
a  commander  without  an  army,  a  general  without  troops.  You  have 
made  your  choice.  It  was  unwise  and  unpatriotic,  but  it  is  final. 
You  have  voluntarily  destroyed  your  organization  and  thrown  away 
all  means  of  resistance. " 

On  June  ad  General  Smith  visited  the  blockading  fleet  offGalves- 
ton  and  there  ratified  with  the  Federal  admiral  (Thatcher)  the  terms 
of  the  convention  between  Canby  and  Buckner  agreed  to  on  May 
26th,  and  three  days  later  Captain  Sands  landed  and  hoisted  the 
United  States  flag  over  the  custom  house.  Shortly  afterwards 
Federal  troops  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  on  the  igth  the 
Federal  general  (Gordon  Granger)  assumed  command  of  "  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Texas,"  under  the  new  regime. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Confederate  military  organization  in  Texas 
was  followed  by  an  universal  feeling  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  and 
suspense,  which  increased  each  day.  An  outburst  of  wrath  through- 
out the  North  against  the  fallen  South  had  followed  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln.  Some  of  the  leading  newspapers  accused  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  with  having  been  implicated  in  the  plot.  The 
inflamed  state  of  the  Northern  mind  rendered  the  preposterous  accu- 
sation easy  of  belief,  while  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  the  war 
was  intensified  by  the  crime.  Threats  of  the  direst  punishment,  of 
wholesale  prosecution  for  treason  and  confiscation  of  property  filled 
the  Northern  papers.  An  influential  New  York  journal,  on  April 
25th,  in  an  editorial,  complacently  disposed  of  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued towards  the  Southern  people  as  follows  :  "It  will,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  the  aim  of  President  Johnson  to  break  up  and  distribute 
the  large  lands  and  properties  in  the  South.  This  object  Mr.  John- 
son proposed  to  accomplish  by  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  confis- 
cation laws  against  the  rebel  land  holders.  *  *  *  The  division 
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of  the  great  Southern  States  into  small  freeholds  will  effect  a  com- 
plete social  revolution  in  the  South,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
objects  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  most  at  heart,  and  in  which  he  will  be 
fully  supported  by  the  new  Congress. ' ' 

President  Johnson  himself,  in  a  speech  delivered  shortly  after  his 
inauguration,  said  : 

"But  if  the  assassin  of  the  President  is  not  to  escape  deserved 
punishment,  what  shall  be  done  to  those  who  have  attempted  the 
assassination  of  the  Republic — who  have  compassed  the  life  of  the 
nation  ?  The  lesson  must  be  taught  beyond  the  possibilitv  of  ever 
being  unlearned,  that  treason  is  a  crime — the  greatest  of  human 
crimes." 

Expressions  from  high  authority,  of  which  these  are  samples, 
seemed  to  foreshadow  unrelenting  and  vindictive  persecution,  to  what 
limit  none  could  surmise.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  prisoner  in  Fortress 
Monroe,  ignominiously  ironed  like  a  common  felon;  John  H.  Rea- 
gan, late  Confederate  postmaster-general,  was  likewise  confined  in 
Fort  Warren.  Other  late  officials  had  escaped  by  flight  in  disguise 
and  found  safety  in  foreign  lands.  What  future  was  reserved  for  the 
South,  prostrate  and  helpless,  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  the  victo- 
rious North,  appeared  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  prophetic  vision. 

A    SCATTERING   OF   OFFICERS    AND    SOLDIERS. 

Many  Texas  officers,  civil  and  military,  went  to  Mexico,  among 
them  Governors  Clark  and  Murrah,  Generals  Smith,  Magruder, 
Walker,  Hardeman  and  Bee,  who  were  joined  there  by  Generals 
Price,  of  Missouri;  Hindman,  of  Arkansas,  and  Early  of  Virginia. 
General  Joe  Shelby,  of  Missouri,  fulfilled  his  promise  by  leading  a 
portion  of  his  command  into  exile  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Other 
officers  of  high  rank,  among  whom  were  Generals  Waul,  DeBray 
and  Majors,  returned  to  their  homes  to  endure  whatever  fate  might 
be  in  reserve  for  them. 

The  private  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers  scattered  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  ceremony  of  surrendering  and  being  paroled  was 
for  the  most  part  never  performed.  Few  Confederates  in  Texas 
were  actually  surrendered  or  were  ever  paroled,  though  General 
Granger  issued  an  order  on  June  igth  requiring  them  to  report  at 
certain  named  places  for  the  purpose  of  being  paroled,  and  express- 
ing his  disapprobation  of  their  having  dispersed  without  attending  to 
what  he  considered  an  important  requisite  to  the  release  of  prisoners 
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of  war  according  to  military  rules.  Owing  to  thr  ^>ar>ely  settled 
country,  the  difficulty  of  diffusing  information  at  that  time  and  the 
immeiiM-  ai-'-a  of  Texas,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  majority  of 
the  late  Confederate  soldiers  in  this  State  never  heard  of  the  order. 
June  igth  was  a  date  prolific  of  orders  and  proclamations.  Be- 
side that  relating  to  the  parole  of  the  disb  mded  Confederates,  and 
one  for  tin-  lib.-ration  of  tin-  si  i\vs  whi.-h  will  be  mentioned  later,  the 
general  in  comman<l  i-^ned  .mother  on  that  day  demanding  the  re- 
turn of  "all  public  property,  arms,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  so-called 
Confederate  States."  The  order  was  most  peremptory  and  gave 
notice  that  "all  persons  not  promptly  complying  to  this  order  will 
be  arrested  as  prisoners  of  war  and  sent  north  for  imprisonment,  and 
their  property  forfeited."  Savage  and  threatening  as  this  document 
appeared  on  its  face,  it  did  not  strike  much  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
those  old  Confederate  soldiers  who  had  secured  anything  from  the 
general  wreck.  They  could  not  readily  believe  that  after  all  the 
prisoners  of  war  had  been  liberated  a  new  prison  system  would  be 
put  in  operation  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  should  not 
promptly  "comply  "  with  the  order  to  return  the  government  effects, 
and  as  to  a  forfeiture  of  their  own  property,  the  average  Confederate 
soldier  at  the  close  of  the  war  would  have  gladly  divided  equally 
with  the  finder  any  property  of  his  which  could  be  discovered  by  Gen- 
eral Granger  or  any  one  else.  The  order,  however,  was  complied 
with  to  a  certain  extent.  A  few  old  muskets  and  Enfield  rifles  were 
turned  in,  and  some  unserviceable  horses  and  mules  were  given  up 
to  the  United  States  agents,  but  Confederate  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  soldiers  which  was  worth  anything  as  a  general  rule  remained 
in  their  possession.  They  generally  showed  no  indisposition  to  re- 
turn v*  hat  was  worthless,  but  scrupulously  drew  the  line  at  anything 
of  substantial  value. 

EMANCIPATION. 

The  conduct  of  the  negroes  during  the  war  had  been  most  exem- 
plary. In  many  neighborhoods  plantations  cultivated  by  a  force  of  a 
hundred  or  more  were  managed  by  white  women.  A  few  old  men 
and  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age  constituted  all  the  male  whites 
in  many  localities  where  the  negro  population  was  relatively  ten  to 
one.  In  some  cases  plantations  were  managed  by  negro  foremen 
without  any  white  person  in  charge,  the  owners  being  in  the  army  or 
living  miles  away.  Yet  throughout  the  war  crime  of  any  kind  was 
but  rarely  committed  by  negroes,  and  the  general  experience  of 


that  time  justifies  the  assertion  that  in  Texas  at  least  they  were  trust- 
worthy and  faithful  servants. 

On  June  rgth  General  Granger  issued  his  order  of  emancipation 
in  pursuance  of  Lincoln's  proclamation.  This  was  expected  by  most 
of  the  people,  although  a  few  clung  to  the  theory  that  the  right  of 
slave  ownership  was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  would  be 
respected  at  least  where  proof  of  loyalty  could  be  made.  There  was 
no  delay  in  obeying  this  order  upon  its  promulgation.  In  the  rural 
districts  remote  from  military  posts  the  behavior  of  the  slaves  upon 
acquiring  their  new  found  liberty  was  generally  better  than  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  crops  for  that  year  were  growing, 
and  in  most  instances  they  remained  with  their  former  masters  upon 
wages  until  after  the  harvest.  Many  refused  to  be  emancipated,  or 
rather  to  leave  their  masters,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  best 
friends.  It  is  true  that  those  whose  idea  of  freedom  was  merely  free- 
dom from  labor,  quit  work  and  congregated  about  the  small  towns 
and  villages  luxuriating  in  the  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  idleness, 
but  as  a  rule  the  country  negro  in  1865  was  industrious  and  peaceful. 
Not  until  the  Freedman  Bureau  and  carpet-bag  element  took  posses- 
sion of  the  State  did  serious  race  troubles  begin. 

At  military  posts  which  included  cities  and  large  towns  the  newly 
emancipated  slaves  soon  imbibed  the  idea  that  they  were  the  wards 
of  the  Government,  and  being  taught  that  the  war  had  been  waged 
for  their  freedom,  they  thought  that  their  liberators  also  owed  them 
support.  They  began  to  flock  to  the  points  which  were  garrisoned 
in  large  numbers,  but  were  somewhat  discouraged  by  a  circular  order 
from  General  Granger  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 
"  All  persons  formerly  slaves  are  earnestly  enjoined  to  remain  with 
their  former  masters  under  such  contracts  as  may  be  made  for  the 
present  time.  Their  own  interest  as  well  as  their  former  masters'  or 
other  parties  requiring  their  service  renders  such  a  course  necessary 
until  permanent  arrangements  can  be  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freedman' s  Bureau.  *  *  *  No  persons  formerly  slaves  will  be 
permitted  to  travel  on  the  public  thoroughfares  without  passes  or  per- 
mits from  their  employers,  to  congregate  in  buildings  or  camps  at  or 
adjacent  to  any  military  post  or  town." 

A    PECULIAR    FEDERAL    ORDER. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  order  is  the  requirement  by  a  Federal 
general  that  freemen  should  have  passes  or  permits  from  their  em- 
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ployers  in  order  to  travel  on  the  public  highways — a  regulation  never 
Mrictlv  enforced  by  slave  owners  before  slavery  was  abolished. 
In  tin-  light  of  other  occurrences  about  that  time  the  order  requiring 
them  to  carry  a  pass,  the  essential  badge  of  slavery,  was  indeed 
anomalous.  For  example,  a  public  negro  ball  was  given  by  permis- 
sion of  the  military  authorities  at  Galveston,  and  no  permit  was 
obtained  from  the  municipal  authorities,  which  was  a  breach  of  the 
city  ordinances.  The  manager  was  fined  by  the  recorder,  ].  P.  Cole, 
and  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  payment.  The  Galveston  News 
thus  described  what  followed:  "  On  the  ^d  instant,  while  the  council 
was  in  session  with  Mayor  Leonard  presiding,  a  Federal  officer  with 
armed  guard  entered  the  city  hall  and  arrested  the  mayor,  taking 
him  from  his  seat  and  putting  him  in  jail."  It  further  stated  that  he 
was  "permitted  to  resume  the  functions  of  his  office,  with  instruc- 
tions, however,  that  military  orders  at  present  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land." 

In  this  manner  was  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  local  authorities 
resented  where  it  conflicted  with  the  will  of  the  Federal  officers. 

THE   SUMMER    OF    1865. 

United  States  troops  leisurely  took  possession  of  and  established 
posts  at  the  principal  points  in  the  State,  but  the  force  was  wholly 
insufficient  to  afford  even  a  small  garrison  in  every  county,  so  there 
were  many  sections  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  where  P'ederal  sol- 
diers were  not  seen  for  many  months. 

Meanwhile  Texas  was  without  a  government  of  any  kind.  The 
executive  department  and  the  courts  were  closed,  and  were  only  re- 
opened upon  the  temporary  organization  effected  later  on  by  the 
provisional  governor,  A.  }.  Hamilton. 

Bands  of  lawless  men,  "jay hawkers"  as  they  were  called,  ter- 
rorized some  sections  of  the  country,  and,  while  General  Granger 
denounced  them  in  his  orders  as  "  enemies  to  the  human  race,  who 
would  be  dealt  with  as  such,"  his  soldiers  exterminated  but  few  if 
any  of  them. 

Meanwhile  a  more  hopeful  feeling  gained  ground  among  the  peo- 
ple as  to  the  future.  The  tone  of  the  Northern  press  and  of  the 
Northern  speakers  became  more  moderate.  President  Johnson  had 
issued  a  proclamation  of  limited  amnesty,  and  had  expressed  himself 
as  inclined  to  adopt  a  "  merciful  "  policy  toward  the  South. 

In  June,  Gerrit  Smith,  a  leading  abolitionist,  delivered  an  address 
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at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  in  which  he  said:  "The  Nortn, 
under  the  persistent  clamors  of  the  press  and  pulpit  to  punish  the 
South  for  treason,  is  in  danger  of  committing  the  mean  crime  of  the 
age.  Lips  and  pen  no  more  influential  than  mine  can  do  but  little 
to  avert  this  danger,  but  what  little  they  can  do  shall  be  done.  *  *  * 
All  over  the  North  there  is  clamor  for  the  blood  of  the  leading  rebels 
whom  we  have  captured  and  those  whom  we  hope  to  capture.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  this  clamor.  The  South  fully  surrendering, 
let  bloodshed  cease  and  all  punishment."  But  while  strongly  oppos- 
ing prosecutions  for  treason,  he  echoed  the  sentiment  that  the  landed 
estates  in  the  South  should  be  parceled  out,  and  on  the  subject  of 
suffrage  he  said  :  "All  the  disloyal  must  be  kept  away  from  the  bal- 
lot-box— the  masses  for  ten  years  and  the  leaders  for  life."  Horace 
Greeley  spoke  at  the  same  meeting,  saying  that  the  trial  of  men  pa- 
roled under  the  laws  of  war  would  be  "  a  black  violation  of  faith." 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  said  editorially:  "We  do 
not  see  how  General  Lee  or  any  of  his  soldiers  can  be  arrested 
without  violating  a  solemn  compact  and  our  national  faith  and  honor. 
General  Lee  and  others  may  have  merited  the  severest  punishment, 
but  we  cannot  now  mete  it  out  to  them.  The  terms  were  perhaps 
too  liberal,  but  they  secured  an  immediate  peace,  and  we  must  not 
repudiate  them.  Let  not  our  fair  names  be  tarnished  by  any  such 
acts  of  blighted  faith  and  infidelity." 

The  great  military  chieftains  who  had  fought  and  won  the  late  war, 
headed  by  General  Grant,  were  foremost  in  taking  a  decided  stand 
against  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  their  attitude 
upon  that  question  had  potent  influence  in  averting  the  threatened 
prosecutions. 

The  New  York  World  published  an  elaborate  argument  against 
confiscation  of  Southern  property,  and  other  Northern  papers  quoted 
and  approved  its  views. 

Indications  of  moderation  such  as  these  inspired  the  people  of 
Texas  with  the  hope  that  the  evils  they  had  feared  would  at  least  be 
mitigated,  and  that  civil  government  under  the  Constitution  would 
soon  be  restored. 

This  seemed  to  be  promised  by  the  appointment  of  Andrew  J. 
Hamilton  provisional  governor  by  the  proclamation  of  President 
Johnson  on  June  17,  1865.  The  late  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  has  de- 
scribed Governor  Hamilton  as  "in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
man,"  and  as  "a  man  of  generous  impulses  and  of  extraordinary 
intellectual  power."  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  time  of 
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secession,  and  being  ;i  Union  man  went  north  at  the  beginning  of  the 

war  and  remained  there  until  its  close.  Among  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  President  was  that  of  convening  a  constitutional 
convention,  the  proclamation  reciting  that  the  delegates  were  "to be 
chosen  by  that  portion  of  the  people  of  said  State  who  art  loyal  to 
the  United  States,  and  no  other."  He  reached  Texas  in  July,  1865, 
.ind  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  25th  of  that  month. 
Then  really  began  the  period  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
passed  through  it  known  as  "  Reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
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I  was  born  in  Winchester,  Franklin  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  i6th 
day  of  February,  1822.  My  father,  William  Preston  Anderson,  was 
a  native  of  Botetourt  county.  Virginia,  and  was  born  about  the  year 
1775.  During  the  second  term  of  General  Washington's  adminis- 
tration he  received  from  the  President  a  commission  of  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  army.  About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  he  removed 
to  Tennessee,  and  at  one  time  was  United  States  district  attorney  for 

the judicial  district,  and  was  subsequently  surveyor-general  of 

the  district  of  Tennessee.  In  the  year  of  1812  he  was  colonel  in  the 
24th  United  States  infantry  and  was  accidentally  with  Colonel  Crogan 
in  his  defense  of  Fort  Harrison.  During  this  war  he  married 
my  mother  (Margaret  L.  Adair).  who  was  the  fifth  daughter  of 
Major-General  John  Adair,  of  Mercer  county,  Kentucky.  He  had 
previously  been  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Bell,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children — Musadora,  Rufus  King  and  Caroline.  In  the  second  mar- 
riage there  were  born  Nancy  Bell,  Catharine  Adair,  John  Adair. 
(who  died  in  infancy,)  James  Patton,  John  Adair,  (who died  in  185*,  > 
Thomas  Scott  and  Butler  Preston.  When  I  was  an  infant  my  father 
removed  from  the  town  of  Winchester  to  his  farm,  "Craggy  Hope," 
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about  six  miles  distant,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  April,  1831. 
When  about  eight  years  old  I  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  country 
school  near  home,  where  I  learned  the  alphabet  and  began  to  spell 
and  read.  Soon  after  my  father's  death  my  mother  returned  with 
her  six  children  to  her  father's  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky.  My 
brother  John  Adair  and  myself  were  soon  after  sent  to  the  house  of 
Charles  Buford  (who  had  married  my  mother's  youngest  sister)  in 
Scott  county,  Kentucky,  and  remained  there  about  a  year,  attending 
a  country  school  taught  by  a  Mr.  Phillips.  This  was  in  1831-'  2. 
In  1833  I  returned  to  my  grandfather's  and  went  to  school  to  a 
young  man  named  Van  Dyke  who  taught  in  the  neighborhood, 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  still  later  to  a  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  were 
successively  principal  of  Cave  Run  Acadamy  in  Mercer  county.  I 
was  then  sent  to  the  house  of  Judge  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  in  Frank- 
furt. Mrs.  Monroe  was  also  a  sister  of  my  mother.  Here  I  remained 
about  a  year  or  perhaps  more,  attending  a  select  school  taught  by 
B.  B.  Sayre.  About  this  time  my  mother  was  married  to  Dr.  J.  N. 
Bybee,  of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky.  I  was  taken  to  his  house  and 
went  to  school  in  the  village  to  a  Mr.  Rice,  and  afterwards  to  a  Mr. 
Smith.  In  October,  1836,  I  was  sent  to  Jefferson  College,  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  Pennsylvania.  I  remained  there  a  year,  when  pecu- 
niary misfortunes  compelled  my  stepfather  to  withdraw  me.  In  the 
winter  of  1838  I  kept  up  my  studies  with  a  young  man  named  Terry, 
then  teaching  in  Harrodsburg.  During  this  winter  I  boarded  at  the 
house  of  my  uncle  John  Adair,  three  miles  in  the  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1838  I  was  sent  up  to  Three  Forks  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
in  Estill  county,  where  my  stepfather  had  established  a  saw-mill  and 
had  opened  a  coal  mine.  During  this  year,  too,  I  made  a  trip  with 
my  mother  to  Winchester,  Tenn.,  on  horseback,  where  she  went  to 
close  up  some  of  the  unsettled  business  of  my  father's  estate.  In 
the  fall  of  1838  my  stepfather  determined  to  remove  to  north  Missis- 
sippi, then  beirfg  rapidly  settled,  the  Indians  having  been  removed 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  I  accompanied  him  on  horseback  from 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  to  Hernando,  in  De  Soto  county,  Miss.  I  re- 
mained here  during  the  winter'  of  i838-'9  assisting  in  building 
cabins,  clearing  land,  &c.,  for  the  comfort  of  the  family.  In  April, 
1839,  I  was  sent  back  to  Jefferson  College.  I  entered  the  junior 
class  and  graduated  in  1840.  I  returned  to  De  Soto  county,  Miss., 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Buckner  &  Delafield, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  Howry  in  1843. 

Having  no  money  with  which  to  support  myself,  and  the  bar  being 
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\\dcd  with  tin-  best  talent  of  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  other 
Stati->  which  had  been  attracted  to  this  new  country  by  its  great  pros- 
perity and  promise.  I  ace. -pied  the  position  of  deputy  sheriff  of  De 
Soto  county  under  my  brother-in-law,  Col.  James  Ij.  Murray,  who 
had  been  elected  to  that  office  in  the  fall  of  1X43.  I  held  this  posj 
tion,  from  which  a  eomf  »rtable  supp  >rt  wa*  derived,  till  1846,  when 
the  prospect  seemed  favorable  to  commence  the  practice  of  law.  In 
the  summers  of  1X44  and  1X45  I  spent  three  months  of  each  year  at 
the  law  school  of  Judge  Thomas  H.  Monroe  at  Montrose  over  at  Frank- 
tort,  Ky.  I  have  always  regarded  these  months  as  more  profitably 
spent  than  any  others  of  my  life.  In  1847  I  formed  a  partnership 
with  R.  H.  Mayes,  a  young  lawyer  of  the  State  about  my  own  age. 
(During  the  time  I  discharged  the  functions  of  deputy  sheriff,  I 
also  practiced  law  in  partnership  with  my  former  preceptor,  E.  F. 
Buckner,  whenever  I  could  do  so  consistently  with  the  duties  of 
the  office. )  In  October,  1847,  I  received  an  earnest  appeal  from 
(iovernor  A.  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  to  organize  a  company  in 
response  to  a  call  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  service 
in  Mexico.  (  I  had  previously  made  several  efforts  to  enter  the 
military  service  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  but  all  the  organizations 
from  De  Soto  county  had  failed  to  be  received  by  the  Governor, 
their  distance  from  the  capital  making  them  too  late  in  reporting. ) 
In  a  few  days  I  organized  a  company  of  volunteers  from  the  regiment 
of  militia  in  the  county,  of  which  I  was  then  colonel.  I  was  elected 
captain  of  the  company  without  opposition.  H.  Car  Forrest  was 
elected  ist  lieutenant,  my  brother  John  Adair  was  elected  2d  lieu- 
tenant, and  my  brother  Thomas  Scott,  orderly  sergeant.  The  com- 
pany repaired  hurriedly  to  Yicksburg,  the  rendezvous.  Two  other 
companies  had  already  reached  the  encampment.  After  waiting  a 
fortnight  or  more  for  the  other  two  companies  of  the  battalion  called 
for  by  the  President  to  report,  the  five  companies  were  sent  to  New 
Orleans  for  equipment  and  organization.  Having  received  arms, 
clothing,  &c.,  they  embarked  about  the  2d  of  January,  1848,  for 
Tampico,  Mexico. 

On  the  22cl  of  February,  1848,  I  was  elected  at  Tampico  lieuten- 
ant-colonel to  command  the  battalion.  I  remained  at  Tampico  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  I  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  along 
with  the  battalion  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  reached  my  home  at 
Hernando  on  the  4th  of  July,  1848. 

I  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  R.  B.  Mayes. 
Our  prospects  were  flattering  as  the  business  of  the  firm  was  grad- 
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ually  increasing.  In  the  fall  of  1849  I  was  elected  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from  De  Soto  county  after  a  very  heated  and 
closely  contested  canvass.  In  January,  1850,  I  took  my  seat  in 
the  Legislature..  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman  was  at  the  same  time  inau- 
gurated governor  of  the  State.  The  celebrated  compromise  meas- 
ures were  then  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  country  much  excited  on  the  topic  then  being  discussed. 
Jefferson  Davis  and  H.  S.  Foote  were  then  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Mississippi.  I  took  the  same  view  of  the  question  with 
Davis  and  Quitman — voted  for  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Mississippi  requesting  Senator  Foote  to  resign  his  seat, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  reflect  the  will  of  the  State  in  voting  for  the 
compromise  bill.  I  sustained  cordially  and  sincerely  all  the  promi- 
nent measures  of  Governor  Quitman' s  administration,  and  believed 
great  injustice  and  wrong  was  done  the  South  in  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  bill  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  1851  I 
was  renominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  De  Soto  county  for  a 
seat  in  the  Legislature.  My  health  at  this  time  was  very  bad,  which 
precluded  me  from  making  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  county.  The 
contest  was  an  exceedingly  warm  one  and  in  many  portions  of  the 
State  was  even  bitter.  It  has  passed  into  history.  Mr.  Davis  was 
defeated  for  governor  by  General  Foote.  The  whole  Democratic 
party  was  left  in  a  minority;  with  the  rest  I  was  defeated  by  over  a 
hundred  majority  in  an  aggregate  vote  of  about  eighteen  hundred; 
resumed  the  practice  of  law;  succeeded  as  well  as  could  be  hoped; 
health  still  bad  from  fever  and  ague. 

In  1853  Jefferson  Davis  was  tendered  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
War  in  Mr.  Pierce's  Cabinet.  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  he  advised  me  to  proceed  to  Washington  city 
where  he  would  use  his  influence  to  procure  me  a  commission  in  the 
new  rifle  regiments  then  about  to  be  raised  by  Congress  for  frontier 
defense.  My  Health  by  this  time  became  so  bad  from  the  effects 
of  sedentary  habits  and  the  agues  engendered  in  a  miasmatic 
climate,  that  friends  and  physicians  advised  me  to  remove  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  a  colder  and  dryer  climate.  I  accepted  Mr.  Davis' s  pro- 
posal and  repaired  to  Washington  city,  where  I  arrived  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  in  time  to  learn  that  the  bill  to  raise  a 
rifle  regiment  had  failed  for  want  of  time  to  receive  President  Fill- 
more's  signature.  I  remained,  however,  a  fortnight  without  making 
any  effort  or  application  to  receive  any  other  position.  The  bill  to  or- 
ganize the  territory  of  Washington  had  become  a  law  on  the  3d  of 
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March.  My  uncle,  John  Adair,  who  had  removed  to  Astoria  in 
Oregon  in  1848,  was  now  in  Washington  city  and  was  extremely 
anxious  for  me  to  remove  to  that  distant  region,  where  my  brothers 
John  and  Butler  had  gmie  in  1850.  Through  his  instrumentality  and 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Davis  (now  Secretary  of  War)  I  was  appointed 
United  Stairs  marshal  for  the  Territory  of  Washington.  I  accepted 
it  and  set  about  making  preparations  for  the  journey.  Two  difficul- 
ties were  in  the  way — ist,  the  want  of  money,  and  2cl,  I  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  my  cousin  Henrietta  Buford  Adair,  and  I 
doubted  the  policy  of  taking  her  into  such  a  wild  and  new  country 
with  no  other  help  or  dependence  for  a  support  than  my  own  exer- 
ti  >n^.  I  returned  to  Memphis  where  she  was,  consulted  her,  and  we 
agreed  to  try  our  fortunes  on  this  unknown  sea.  Her  father  gave 
her  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  by  borrowing  six  hundred  from 
Stephen  D.  Johnston,  of  De  Soto  county  [this  was  soon  returned 
by  collections  from  his  practice,  which  his  health  at  the  time  did  not 
permit  him  to  attend  to. — E.  A.  A.],  I  raised  about  the  same  amount. 
[My  recollection  is  he  raised  about  one  thousand,  possibly  a  little 
over. — E.  A.  A.]  We  were  married  in  Memphis  on  the  3Oth  of 
April,  1853,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  were  on  our  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast  aboard  of  a  Mississippi  steamer  bound  for  New  Orleans.  We 
embarked  at  New  Orleans  on  the  7th  of  May  on  board  a  steamer 
bound  for  Greytown  in  Nicaragua.  The  firsi  day  at  sea  my  wife  was 
taken  very  ill  of  fever.  For  several  days  her  life  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended by  a  thread.  These  were  the  most  anxious  days  of  my  life. 
Happily  she  was  better  by  the  time  we  reached  Greytown.  Taking 
a  small  river  steamer  there  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  San  Juan 
river.  After  several  days  of  toil  we  reached  Virgin  Bay,  only  to 
learn  that  the  steamer  from  San  Francisco,  on  which  we  had  ex- 
pected to  reach  that  city  on  her  return  trip,  had  sprung  a  leak  and 
was  compelled  to  go  down  the  coast  to  Panama  for  repairs,  and  that 
she  would  probably  not  return  for  a  month.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  eight  hundred  passengers  at  Virgin  Bay,  who 
were  eager  to  reach  the  gold  fields  of  California,  but  to  me  it  was  a 
matter  for  rejoicing,  since  a  few  weeks'  rest  in  Nicaragua  would  pro- 
bably restore  my  wife  to  health  before  undertaking  another  long  sea 
voyage.  We  remained  at  Virgin  Bay  nearly  a  month.  My  wife  re- 
covered, and  we  embarked  at  San  Juan  del  Sud  the  first  week  in 
June.  Reached  San  Francisco  in  fourteen  days,  where  we  had  to  stay 
near  a  fortnight  in  wait  for  the  steamer  which  was  to  take  us  to  the 
Columbia  river.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  we  set  sail  in  the 
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steamer  "  Columbia,"  bound  for  Astoria,  Oregon.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers were  my  Uncle  John  Adair  and  his  oldest  daughter,  Capt. 
George  B.  McClellan,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  Larned,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
several  other  officers  of  the  army,  besides  two  companies  of  the 
-  infantry.  [I  thintk  the  4th. — E.  A.  A.]  After  passing  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  a  reckoning  was  taken  between  my 
wife  and  myself  of  the  state  of  finances.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
sum  total  on  hand  was  exactly  one  dollar  !  [Paper  money  would 
not  pass  on  that  coast. — E.  A.  A.]  It  would  not  pay  for  landing 
our  trunks  at  Astoria,  which  place  was  then  in*  sight  and  was  our 
present  destination.  I  threw  the  dollar  into  the  raging  Columbia 
and  began  to  whistle  to  keep  my  courage  up.  An  officer  came  on 
deck  whom  I  had  not  seen  at  the  table  or  elsewhere  during  the  voy- 
age. He  inquired  if  Colonel  Anderson  was  in  the  crowd.  I  replied 
and  introduced  myself  to  him.  He  made  himself  known  as  Lieut. 
Rufus  Saxon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  said  he  had  left  New  York  on  the 
steamer  that  came  out  a  fortnight  after  I  had  left  New  Orleans,  and 
that  he  had  an  official  communication  for  me  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  at  the  same  time  handing  me  a  paper  in  a  large  official 
envelope.  Taking  it  in  my  hand  I  began  to  deposit  it  in  my  coat 
pocket  without  breaking  the  seal,  when  he  requested  that  I  would 
open  it  and  see  whether  he  had  brought  it  and  contents  safely  to 
hand.  On  opening  it  I  found  it  contained  instructions  for  me  as 
United  States  marshal  to  proceed  at  once  to  take  a  census  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  Territory  of  Washington,  and  also  a  Treas- 
ury draft  for  a  thousand  dollars,  to  defray  my  expenses  in  the  work  ! 
This  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  in  two  min- 
utes more  the  steamer  dropped  her  anchor  off  the  city  of  Astoria,  and 
soon  we  disembarked.  My  wife  remained  at  the  house  of  our  uncle 
at  Astoria  and  I  started  in  a  few  days  to  Puget  Sound  to  commence 
the  official  labors  assigned  me.  I  reached  Olympia  on  the  4th  of 
fuly  and  on  the  5th  started  through  the  Territory  to  take  the  census. 
The  only  mode  of  travel  then  known  in  the  country  was  by  canoe 
with  Indians  as  watermen  or  on  foot.  For  two  months  I  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  this  way,  frequently  walking  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  miles  per  day,  and  carrying  my  blanket,  provisions,  and  papers 
on  my  back.  My  health  was  already  robust  and  the  work  was  a 
pleasure. 

On  completing  the  census,  my  wife  accompanied  me  in  a  canoe,  &c., 
up  the  Cowlitz  river  to  Olympia,  where  the  capital  of  the  Territory 
was  likely  to  be  established  and  where  I  had  determined  to  settle.  At 
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first  we  rented  a  little  IIUUM-  and  tlu-n  I  bought  one,  in  which  we 
lived  very  huppilv  and  pleasantly  during  our  stay  in  the  Territory. 
In  addition  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  United  States  marshal 
I  practiced  law  in  the  Territorial  courts  whenever  the  two  duties  did 
not  conflict. 

In  1855  I  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  position  of  Delegate  in  the  United  States  Congress. 
My  competitor  was  Judge  Strong,  formerly  United  States  district 
judge  in  Oregon.  We  began  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory as  soon  as  appointments  for  public  speaking  could  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  people.  I  was  successful  at  the  election,  which 
came  off  in  June.  Soon  thereafter  the  report  of  gold  discoveries 
near  Fort  Colville  on  the  upper  Columbia  reached  the  settlements 
on  Puget  Sound,  and  several  persons  began  preparations  for  a  trip 
into  that  region.  Not  desiring  to  start  for  Washington  city  before 
October,  in  order  to  be  in  Washington  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember, the  meeting  of  the  34th  Congress,  to  which  I  had  been 
elected,  I  determined  to  go  to  Fort  Colville  to  inform  myself  about 
the  gold  deposits  of  that  and  other  unexplored  regions  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  better  to  be  able  to  lay  its  wants  and  resources  before  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  States.  I  started  with  seven  other 
citizens  of  Olympia  the  latter  part  of  June  on  horseback  with  pack 
animals  to  carry  our  provisions.  Our  route  lay  over  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  through  what  was  then  called  the  Na-chess  pass,  across 
the  Takama  river  and  valley,  striking  the  Columbia  river  at  Priest's 
rapids,  where  we  crossed  it,  and  taking  the  Grande  Contee  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Spokan  river,  thence  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia 
by  Fort  Colville  to  the  mouth  of  Clarke's  Fork,  where  gold  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  found,  which  we  proved  by  experiment  to  be 
true.  The  trip  from  Olympia  to  the  mouth  of  Clark's  Fork,  as  thus 
described,  occupied  us  about  twenty  -four  days.  Other  parties  fol- 
lowed us  soon  after.  The  Indians  on  the  route  became  alarmed  lest 
their  country  would  be  overrun  with  whites  in  search  of  gold  and 
commenced  hostilities  by  killing  a  man  named  Mattice,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  the  mines  from  Olympia.  A  general  Indian  war  was 
threatened.  I  had  not  been  at  the  mines  a  week  till  Angus  McDon- 
ald, of  Fort  Colville,  sent  an  express  to  inform  me  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  between  me  and  home.  We  were  unarmed,  except  with 
two  guns  and  one  or  two  pistols  in  the  party.  Our  provisions  were 
being  exhausted,  and  the  appointed  time  for  my  return  had  arrived  ; 
so  the  miners  concluded  to  return  with  me.  To  avoid  the  most  hos- 
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tile  tribe,  led  by  the  chief  Owhi,  we  made  a  detour  to  the  east  in 
returning,  crossed  the  Spokan  about  forty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
passed  by  the  old  Whitnan  mission,  crossed  Snake  river  about  ten 
or  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth,  took  down  the  Pelouse  to  Walla- 
Walla,  thence  across  the  Umatilla  near  the  mission  and  "  Billy  Mc- 
Key's,"  crossing  the  Deo  Shuttes  at  its  mouth,  then  down  to  the 
Dalles,  the  Cascades,  Fort  Van  Couver,  and  up  the  Cowlitz  back  to 
Olympia,  which  we  reached  in  safety  about  the  ist  of  October. 

During  that  month  my  wife  and  self  took  steamer  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, thence  to  Panama,  Aspinwall  and  New  York.  We  reached 
Washington  city  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  This 
(34th)  Congress  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  one  which  gave  rise 
to  such  a  protracted  and  heated  contest  for  speaker,  to  which  position 
Mr.  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  was  finally  elected.  This  was 
tha  first  triumph  of  importance  of  that  fanatical  party  (now  called 
Republican)  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union  four  years 
later.  Before  this  struggle  for  speaker  had  been  decided,  and  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  my  wife  and  I  repaired  to  Casa  Bianca,  Fla., 
by  invitation  of  our  aunt,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Beatty.  While  there  I  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  her  for  the  conduct  of  her  plantation 
under  my  supervision,  &c.  My  wife  remained  at  Casa  Bianca  and 
I  returned  to  my  duties  in  Washington  city,  only  coming  to  Florida 
during  the  vacation. 

My  term  of  service  in  Congress  expired  the  4th  of  March,  1857. 
The  same  day  Mr.  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  President  for  four 
years.  He  appointed  me  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  Washington  Territory  [the  same  positions  had  been  ten- 
dered him  by  Mr.  Pierce,  which  he  had  declined. — E.  A.  A.],  but  I 
did  not  accept,  wishing  to  take  my  wife's  advice  on  the  subject.  On 
consultation  with  her  I  determined  not  to  return  to  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, believing  firmly  that  the  days  of  the  Union  were  already 
numbered,  and  not  wishing  to  be  absent  from  the  land  of  my  birth 
when  her  hour  of  trial  came.  I  resigned  the  position  tendered  me 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  planting  at 
Casa  Bianca. 

In  1860,  when  it  became  certain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  Florida,  feeling  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  their  rights  and  institutions,  began  to  hold  primary 
meetings  preparatory  to  a  general  convention  of  the  State.  In  De- 
cember, 1860,  I  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Jefferson  county  to  a 
general  convention  of  the  State,  which  assembled  at  Tallahassee  the 
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ist  dt  [aiiuary,  iS6i,  and  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  the 
loth  day  of  the  same  month,  which  received  my  hearty  approval. 
\\'hile  the  convention  was  yet  in  session  the  <  iovernor  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  sei/.e  such  forts,  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  as  lie  could,  be- 
longing t«>  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  For  this 
purpose  a  force  was  sent  to  IViisacola  to  sei/.e  the  navy  yard,  Forts 
Harancas,  McBee  and  Pickens,  to  which  all  the  United  States  troops 
then  at  Pensacola  had  now  retired.  At  the  request  of  the  company, 
signified  tome  in  Tallahassee  while  they  were  awaiting  transportation 
to  St.  Mark's,  I  agreed  to  command  them  in  this  expedition. 
Another  company  under  Captain  Amaker  from  Tallahassee  was 
also  going  on  the  same  errand.  We  failed  at  St.  Mark's  to  get 
steamboat  transportation.  Returned  to  Tallahassee  and  started  over- 
land byQuincy,  Chattahoochie,  &c.  Captain  Amaker' s  commission 
as  captain  was  older  than  mine,  but  at  his  urgent  request  and  that  of 
Governor  Perry  I  consented  to  assume  the  command  of  the  /accom- 
panies. Having  inarched  to  Chattahoochie  arsenal  we  were  stopped 
by  a  dispatch  from  Governor  Perry  directing  us  to  remain  there  till 
further  orders.  In  about  a  week  it  was  decided  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  Florida  troops  at  Pensacola  not  to  attack  Fort  Pickens,  and 
he  accordingly  dispatched  Governor  Perry  to  disband  my  detach- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime  the  convention  of  Florida  had  determined  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  of  such  Southern  States  as  had  seceded  from 
the  Union,  which  was  to  meet  in  February  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
These  de'egates  from  Florida  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  convention.  Governor  Perry 
dispatched  me  at  Chattahoochie  arsenal  that  he  had  appointed  me 
one  of  the  three  delegates  to  this  general  convention,  and  directed 
me  to  return  to  Tallahassee  with  my  twp  companies  where  they  would 
be  disbanded,  which  was  done. 

In  February  I  repaired  to  Montgomery  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  which  formed  a  provisional  government 
for  the  seceded  States.  All  the  principal  measures  of  that  body, 
passed  or  proposed  during  its  first  session  and  while  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, met  my  support.  I  was  on  the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs 
and  favored  the  raising  of  troops,  &c.  I  also  proposed  to  have  the 
cooks,  nurses,  teamsters  and  pioneers  of  our  army  to  consist  of 
slaves.  After  having  adopted  a  provisional  constitution  and  a  pro- 
visional president,  the  convention  or  Congress  adjourned  about  the 
first  of  March. 
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On  the  26th  of  March,  while  near  my  home  at  Monticello,  the  Gov- 
ernor wrote  me  that  he  wished  to  send  a  regiment  of  infantry  to  Pen- 
sacola  for  Confederate  service.  My  old  company  was  immediately 
reorganized  and  on  the  28th  of  March  started  for  Chattahoochie 
arsenal,  the  place  appointed  for  all  the  companies  to  rendezvous  and 
elect  field  officers.  On  the  5th  of  April  I  was  elected  colonel  of  the 
ist  Florida  regiment  without  opposition,  and  that  night  started  with 
the  regiment  to  report  to  General  Bragg  at  Pensacola.  We  reached 
Pensacola  on  the  nth,  and  i2th  of  April  went  into  camp  and  com- 
menced drilling  and  exercising  the  troops.  On  the  nights  of  the 
7th-8th  of  October  I  commanded  one  of  the  detachments  which 
made  a  descent  upon  the  camp  of  Billy  Wilson's  Zouaves,  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Pickens,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  about  a  thousand  men  divided  into  three  detachments,  re- 
spectively under  Col.  J.  R.  Jackson,  5th  Georgia  regiment;  Col.  James 
R.  Chalmers,  gth  Mississippi  regiment,  and  myself.  Chalmers  had  the 
right,  Jackson  the  centre,  and  I  the  left  ;  the  whole  under  command  of 
Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Anderson,  of  South  Carolina.  My  com- 
mand consisted  of  100  men  from  the  ist  Florida,  100  men  from  the 
ist  Louisiana,  and  about  150  from  the  ist  Alabama,  and  other  com- 
mands. My  loss  in  this  fight  was  eleven  killed,  twenty-four  wounded 
and  twelve  captured.  (I  speak  from  memory.) 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1862,  I  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  provisional  army  of  Confederate  States,  and  in  March  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Bragg,  then  at  Jackson  in  West  Ten- 
nessee. Soon  after  reporting  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  of  infantry  in  the  division  of  Brigadier-General  Ruggles, 
then  at  Corinth,  Miss.  This  brigade  consisted  principally  of  Louis- 
iana troops,  to  which  the  ist  Florida  and  gth  Texas  regiments  were 
soon  after  added.  I  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  front  of  Corinth 
in  the  direction  of  Monterey  and  Pittsburg  Landing. 

At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  my  brigade  consisted  of  the  iyth,  igth  and 
2oth  Louisiana  regiments,  the  gth  Texas,  the  ist  Florida,  and  Clack's 
Louisiana  battalion,  with  the  5th  Company  of  Washington  Artillery 
of  New  Orleans. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Hindman  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Ruggle's  division,  but  only  exercised  it  a  few  days 
when  he  was  ordered  to  Arkansas,  and  the  command  devolved  upon 
me  as  senior  brigadier.  I  commanded  the  division  in  the  retreat 
from  Corinth  till  we  reached  Clear  Creek,  near  Baldwin,  where  I 
was  taken  ill  with  fever,  and  Major-General  Sam  Jones  was  assigned 
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to  the  division.  I  rejoined  tin-  division  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  where  the 
army  was  reorgani/ed.  and  I  commanded  a  brigade  in  Sam  Jones's 
division  till  we  reached  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  August  of  that  year, 
preparatory  to  the  Kentucky  campaign. 

In  August,  1862,  while  encamped  near  Chattanooga,  the  division 
was  reorganized,  and  was  composed  of  Walker's,  Adams's,  Ander- 
son's.  and  Richard's  "brigades.  About  the  middle  of  August  Major- 
General  Sam  Jones  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  East  Tennessee  and  the  command  of  the  division  devolved  upon 
me.  On  the  ist  of  September  I  crossed  Walden's  ridge  with  my 
division,  following  Buckner's  division — the  two  composing  Hardee's 
Corps,  Army  of  Tennessee.  Throughout  this  campaign  I  continued 
in  command  of  the  division,  having  Brigadier-General  Preston 
Smith's  brigade  of  Cheatham's  division  added  to  it  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Perryville.  We  returned  from  Kentucky 
through  Cumberland  (iap,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga  and  Bridgeport 
to  Allisonia,  in  Franklin  county,  Tenn.,  where  my  division  was 
halted  for  a  fortnight.  During  this  time  I  visited  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  grave  of  my  father  at  Craggy  Hope.  From 
Allisonia  the  army  proceeded  to  Shelbyville,  where  we  halted  ten 
days,  and  thence  to  Eagleville,  where,  in  December,  my  division  was 
broken  up  and  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  With- 
ers's  division  of  Folk's  corps.  This  brigade  was  the  one  formerly 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Frank  Gardner.  I  was  only  in 
command  of  it  a  few  days  when  Rozecrans  advanced  upon  Murfrees- 
boro,  where  General  Bragg  determined  to  give  him  battle,  and  for 
this  purpose  took  his  line  of  battle  on  the  27th  of  December  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Murfreesboro  on  the  Nashville  and  Wilkinson 
pikes. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  line  was  taken  up  I  was 
transferred  to  the  command  temporarily  of  Walthall's  brigade  of 
Mississippians.  This  was  in  consequence  of  Walthall's  sickness  and 
because  the  brigade  was  composed  entirely  of  troops  (Mississippians) 
who  had  been  under  my  command,  either  as  brigade  or  division 
commander,  since  March,  1862.  This  brigade  won  many  laurels  in 
the  battle  of  3istof  December  and  the  2d  of  January,  1863  ;  was  sent 
to  reinforce  Breckenridge  on  the  right,  who  had  been  roughly  han- 
dled that  afternoon  by  superior  numbers.  We  reached  the  scene  of 
conflict  about  sundown,  and  after  the  heaviest  fighting  was  over,  in 
time,  however,  to  have  several  officers  and  men  of  our  skirmish  line 
severely  wounded  ;  and,  by  interposing  a  fresh  line  between  the  vie- 
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torious  enemy  and  Breckenridge' s  shattered  columns,  gave  time  for 
the  latter  to  rally  and  resume  a  line  they  had  held  in  the  morning. 

This  affair  gave  rise  to  much  bitter  feeling  between  General  Bragg 
and  Major-General  Breckenridge,  Bragg  in  his  official  report  having 
animadverted  very  severely  upon  Breckenridge' s  conduct  and  having 
attributed  more — I  think — to  my  brigade  than  it  was  entitled  to. 
On  the  other  hand  Breckenridge  hardly  did  us  justice,  or  rather 
his  friends,  who  discussed  the  matter  in  the  public  prints  did  not 
give  me  due  credit  for  our  conduct  or  operations  on  that  occasion. 
They  rather  contended  that  I  reached  the  ground  after  the  fight  was 
over,  and  although  we  came  with  good  intentions  and  doubtless 
would  have  rendered  efficient  services,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  yet 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  after  our  arrival,  &c.  The  facts  are, 
however,  as  I  have  stated  them  here,  and  as  I  stated  them  in  my 
official  report  on  that  occasion,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  General 
Breckenridge,  whereupon  he  wrote  me  a  very  complimentary  note, 
characterizing  the  report  as  one  that  was  "truthful  and  manly." 
[This  note,  with  many  valuable  packages,  including  most  of  his  Confed- 
erate correspondence  and  official  reports  in  a  handsome  desk,  were 
burned  at  St.  Marks,  Fla.,  while  awaiting  shipment.  The  warehouse 
was  burned  and  they  in  it  in  1869. — E.  A.  A.]  I  think  General  Bragg 
founded  his  report  upon  exaggerated  statements  of  some  partial 
friend  of  mine  and  hence  attributed  to  more  than  I  deserved.  I  al- 
lude to  it  here  because  both  Bragg' s  and  Breckenridge' s  statements 
may  become  matters  of  controversy  and  dispute  hereafter.) 

After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  during  the  illness  and  absence  of 
Major-General  Withers,  I  was  in  command  of  the  division  for  over  a 
month.  In  the  meantime  Brigadier-General  Chalmers,  who  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  Mississippians  in  the  division,  was  transferred 
to  the  cavalry  service  in  Mississippi,  and  upon  Withers  resuming 
command  of  the  division,  I  was  assigned  permanently  to  the  com- 
mand of  Chalmers'  brigade,  which  I  exercised  without  interruption 
while  the  army  was  at  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  and  during  our  retreat  from 
that  place  to  Chattanooga,  in  June-July,  1863. 

In  July,  1863,  I  was  sent  with  my  brigade  to  hold  the  Tennessee 
river  at  Bridgeport  and  vicinity,  while  the  balance  of  the  army  was 
at  Chattanooga  aad  above  there  on  the  river.  This  duty  was  per- 
formed to  the  entire  satistaction  of  General  Bragg.  In  August 
Withers  was  transferred  to  duty  in  Alabama  and  Hindman  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  division.  Shortly  before  evacuating 
Chattanooga  my  brigade  was  withdrawn  from  Bridgeport  by  order 
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nmanded  the  division  in  the  Md.emore's  Cove  expedition  in 
September  -tor  which  Hindman,  who  commanded  the  whole  expe 
dition,  has  received  much  censure.  He  certainly  missed  capturing 
ciidit  or  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy,  which  would  have  left  the  bal- 
anre  of  Rosencranx's  army  at  Braid's  mercy.  Soon  after  this,  or 
rather  while  in  McLemore's  O>\e,  Hindman  was  taken  sick  and  tlv 
command  of  the  division  again  devolved  upon  me. 

On  the  night  of  the  igth  of  September,  after  the  division  had 
crossed  the  Chickamauga  creek  and  while  it  was  getting  in  position 
tor  next  day's  fight,  Hindman  resumed  command  and  continued  in 
comm.uul  of  the  division  till  the  close  of  the  battle  after  dark  on  the 
night  of  the  2Oth.  So  I  commanded  my  brigade  in  the  battle  of. 
Chickamauga. 

In  the  advance  on  Missionary  Ridge,  began  on  the  2ist,  I  was  in 
command  of  the  division.  Soon  after  reaching  Missionary  Ridge 
Hindman  was  placed  in  arrest  by  General  Bragg  and  the  command 
of  the  division  devolved  upon  me.  I  commanded  it  at  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  but  on  that  morning  protested  against  the  disposi- 
tion which  had  been  made  of  the  troops  (see  my  official  report),  which 
was  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen.  The  line  was  in  two  ranks,  the  front 
rank  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  rear  rank  on  the  top  !  !  And  the 
men  were  over  three  feet  apart  in  line  !  Thus  the  front  rank  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  its  position,  nor  could  it  retire  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge  so  as  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  line  there.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  troops  made  no  fight  at  all,  but  broke  and  ran 
a->  soon  as  the  enemy's  overwhelming  columns  advanced.  About 
the  last  of  December  Hindman  was  released  from  arrest  and  assumed 
command  of  the  corps  as  senior  major-general,  and  I  remained  in  com- 
mand of  the  division. 

In  February,  1864,  Major-General  Breckinridge  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  command  in  Southwestern  Division,  I  was  on  the  Qth  day 
of  February  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
a  major-general  in  the  provisional  army  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  Breckenridge's  division  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Before 
receiving  these  orders,  however,  I  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Presi- 
dent ordering  me  to  Florida  to  assume  command  of  that  district. 
The  Army  of  Tennessee  was  at  this  time  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 
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I  reached  Florida  the  ist  of  March,  1864,  ten  days  after  the 
battle  of  Olustee,  and  assumed  command  of  the  district,  with 
headquarters  in  the  field  in  front  of  Jacksonville.  Remained 
here  operating  against  the  enemy  at  Jacksonville  and  on  the  St. 
John's  river  all  summer,  until  I  was  ordered  back  to  the  Army  of 
Tennnessee.  We  were  able  to  confine  the  enemy  closely  to  his  en- 
trenchments around  Jacksonville,  and  by  blowing  up  two  of  his 
armed  transports  above  Jacksonville  and  one  below,  put  a  complete 
stop  to  his  navigation  of  the  river  above  that  city,  and  caused  him  to 
evacuate  Palatka  and  to  use  the  river  below  Jacksonville  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  July,  1864,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
General  Bragg  at  Columbus,  Ga. ,  directing  me  to  report  to  General 
Hood  at  Atlanta  without  delay  for  duty  in  the  field.  I  started  to 
Atlanta  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July  and  reached  Atlanta  on 
the  night  of  the  28th.  On  the  29th  I  was  assigned  to  and  on  the  3Oth 
assumed  command  of  my  old  division  composed  of  Deas',  Brantley's, 
Sharp's  and  Manigault's  brigades.  I  remained  in  command  of  these 
brigades  until  the  even  of  the  3ist  of  August,  when  I  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  Ga. ,  which  compelled  me  to  leave  the 
field  and  has  resulted  in  my  absence  from  the  army  up  to  the  present 
time. 

There  are  many  incidents  connected  with  my  experience  which 
would  interest  my  children  if  I  had  time  to  record  them,  but  I  have 
not.  I  have  hurriedly  written  some  of  the  prominent  facts  for  their 
edification  hereafter.  This  is  a  dark  day  in  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  but  I  believe  a  brighter  will  soon  dawn  upon  us.  If  dissen- 
sion and  and  faction  does  not  distract  us,  we  will  certainly  achieve 
our  independence.  The  course  of  some  prominent  men  in  Georgia 
[Toombs  and  Governor  Brown. — E.  A.  A.]  just  at  this  time  is  much 
calculated  to  grieve  the  spirit  of  all  true  Southerners.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  desist  from  their  factions,  teachings,  and  prac- 
tices, and  soon  unite  with  the  patriots  of  the  land  to  prosecute  with 
unanimity  and  vigor  the  war  which  our  enemies  are  determined  to 
wage  against  us. 

PATTON  ANDERSON. 

MONTICELLO,  FLA.,  Feb.  28,  r86j. 
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GENERAL  ANDERSON'S  l>n  i  I-KI-.M  COMMANDS  DI-KINC.  i  UK  WAR. 

Joined  a  company  then  bein^  oryani/ed  in  Jefferson  county,  Fla., 
called  "Jefferson  Rifles,"  at  Monticello,  Fla.,  December  10,  1860; 
u.is  elected  captain  and  entered  service  of  the  State  of  Florida  on 
the  nth  of  January.  1861. 

Fleeted  colonel  of  ist  Florida  Regiment  (infantry)  March  26,  1861, 
and  entered  Confederate  service  same  day. 

Promoted  brigadier-general  P.  A.  C.  S.  February  10,  1862,  and 
assigned  to  command  of  brigade  composed  of  ist  Florida  Regiment, 
1 7th  Alabama  Regiment  (Colonel  Jos.  Wheeler),  5th  Mississippi 
(Colonel  Fant),  8th  Mississippi  (Colonel  Flint);  ordered  to  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  March  20,  1862  ;  thence  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  there  assigned 
to  command  brigade  about  the  26th  of  March,  composed  of  ist 
Florida  Battalion  (6  companies,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDonald), 
battalion  "Confederate  Guards  Response"  from  Louisiana  (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Clack),  iyth  Louisiana  Regiment  (Colonel  Heard), 
20th  Louisiana  Regiment  (Colonel  Richard),  Qth  Texas  Regiment 
(Colonel  Stanley).  Commanded  this  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
Soon  thereafter,  on  reorganization,  was  assigned  to  brigade  com- 
posed of  4 ist  Mississippi  Regiment  (Colonel  W.  F.  Tucker),  36th 
Mississippi  Regiment  (Colonel  Drury  Brown),  37th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment  (Colonel  Samuel  Benton),  25th  Louisiana  Regiment  (Colonel 
Fisk),  3Oth  Mississippi  Regiment  (Colonel  Neill),  5th  company 
Washington  Artillery. 

ist  of  September,  1862,  assigned  to  command  of  Major-General 
Sam  Jones'  division  in  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga,  and  ex- 
ercised same  throughout  General  Bragg's  Kentucky  campaign.  The 
division  consisted  of  Brigadier-General  Daniel  Adams'  Brigade, 
Brigadier-General  Marsh  Walker's  Brigade,  Brigadier-General  John 
C.  Brown's  Brigade,  and  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Jones'  Brigade. 

On  28th  of  December,  1862,  assigned  to  command  of  Trapier's 
Brigade,  composed  of  two  South  Carolina  and  two  Alabama  regi- 
ments— same  had  been  commanded  for  some  time  by  Colonel  A.  M. 
Manigault,  loth  South  Carolina  Regiment. 

On  3oth  of  December  assigned  to  command  of  Walthall's  Brigade 
(Walthall  sick  and  battle  of  Murfreesboro  impending)  composed  of 
2Qth  Mississippi  Regiment  (Colonel  Brantley),  27th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment (Colonel  Thomas  M.  Jones),  24th  Mississippi  Regiment  (Colo- 
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nel  —  — ),  3oth  Mississippi  Regiment  (Colonel  Neill),  and 

Barrett's  Battery;  7th,  gth,  loth,  4ist,  44th  and  9th  Battalions  Sharp- 
shooters at  Shelbyville,  Bridgeport,  and  Chickamauga. 

From  this  time  on  was  most  of  the  time,  as  senior  officer  present, 
in  command  of  Withers'  and  Hindman's  divisions  successively  till 
February  9,  1864;  was  promoted  to  major-general  P.  A.  C.  S.,  and 
first  assigned  to  command  Breckinridge's  division,  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, by  order  of  War  Department;  but  was  soon  thereafter  sent 
to  assume  command  of  Confederate  forces  then  operating  in  East 
Florida.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1864,  was  ordered  back  to  Army  of 
Tennessee,  reaching  General  Hood's  headquarters  at  Atlanta  on  the 
eve  of  the  28th;  was  that  night  re-assigned  to  command  of  Hind- 
man's old  division,  composed  of  the  following  brigades:  Brigadier- 
General  W.  F.  Brantley's  Mississippi  brigade,  Brigadier-General 
Z.  C.  Deas'  Alabama  brigade,  Brigadier-General  A.  M.  Manigault's 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  brigades,  and  Brigadier-General  Jacob 
Sharp's  Mississippi  brigade. 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Smithville, 
N.  C. ,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1865,  was  assigned  to  command  of  a 
South  Carolina  division,  composed  of  Colonel  Harrison's  brigade, 
Colonel  Rhett's  brigade,  and  Major  Rhett's  battalion  of  artillery. 

My  husband  returned  to  the  army  in  North  Carolina  in  March, 
against  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  He  was  assigned  to  a  new 
command  from  Charleston,  and  was  surrendered  with  them,  without 
his  consent,  at  Bentonville.  He  did  not  believe  the  time  had  come  to 
give  up.  These  noble  men,  though  having  been  under  him  so  short 
a  time,  told  him  they  would  follow  him  anywhere,  and  to  submit  to 
no  terms  he  thought  dishonorable.  Those  above  him  knew  his  sen- 
timents and  signed  the  terms  of  surrender  before  he  reached  the 
place,  though  his  rank  gave  him  the  right  to  be  present  in  the  caucus. 

ETTA  A.  ANDERSON. 
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I  From  the  Richmond  Times,  June  14,  1896.) 

LEE  AND  LONGSTREET. 


Editor  of  the   Tinit  s: 

SIR, — I  havereadthereviewofCiencr.il  Longstreet'sbook,  "  From 
Manassas  to  Appomattox,"  by  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  with 
much  interest.  We  naturally  feel  anxious  about  the  conclusions  of 
the  impartial  and  unbiased  foreign  student  of  history  concerning  the 
events  of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  especially  as  to  his  esti- 
mate of  the  leaders  on  the  Southern  side.  This  review,  however, 
apppears  to  me  to  have  been  suggested  by  some  one  nearer  home; 
and,  as  I  read  between  the  lines,  I  fancy  that  I  hear  the  partisan  here 
prompting  the  reviewer  over  there.  Who  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  could  claim  to  be  so  well  informed  of  public  sentiment  in 
Virginia  during  the  eventful  years  of  1862  and  1863  as  to  be  able  to 
assert  that  "  controversy  raged  high  in  Richmond  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lee  and  Johnston  as  to  their  relative  merit,"  which  is  a 
great  exaggeration,  or  to  say  that  "  Longstreet  was  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  General  Johnston,  as  a  soldier,  was  General  Lee's  supe- 
rior ? ' '  Where  is  the  authority  for  this  latter  assertion  ?  General 
Longstreet  had  served  under  General  Johnston  up  to  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  and  after  that  under  General  Lee;  he  had  been  in 
position  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  ability  of  each  of  these  great 
commanders,  and  no  doubt  had  his  own  views  of  their  relative 
merit;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  during  the  war  said  one  word 
to  justify  the  conclusion  of  the  London  Telegraph.  Read  what 
General  Longstreet  wrote  to  General  Lee  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture for  Tennessee  in  the  fall  of  1863.  Under  date  of  September 
1 2th  he  wrote: 

"  If  I  did  not  think  our  move  a  necessary  one,  my  regrets  at  leav- 
ing you  would  be  distressing  to  me.  as  it  seems  to  be  with  the  officers 
and  men  of  my  command.-  Believing  it  to  be  necessary,  I  hope  to 
accept  it  and  my  other  personal  inconveniences  cheerfully  and  hope- 
fully. All  that  we  have  to  be  proud  of  has  been  accomplished  under 
your  eye  and  under  your  orders.  Our  affections  for  you  are  stronger. 
if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  stronger,  than  our  admiration  for  you." 

Does  that  read  as  if  General  Longstreet  was  but  a  lukewarm,  re- 
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luctant  follower  of  General  Lee  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  earnest  and 
undoubtedly  honest  sentiments  here  expressed  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  London  Telegraph  that  it  is  "  impossible  to  read  General 
Longstreet's  able  book  without  perceiving  that  he,  who  knew  Gen- 
eral Lee  better  than  any  other  man  who  fought  under  him  or  against 
him,  was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  General  Johnston,  as  a  soldier, 
was  his  superior. "  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this  letter  from  General 
Longstreet  to  General  Lee  was  written  after  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign, and  the  glowing  words  of  admiration  and  affection  employed 
in  giving  expression  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  the  glory 
of  his  command  was  directly  due  to  the  ability  of  his  commander  are 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  many  statements  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  General  Longstreet  touching  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by 
General  Lee  in  1863.  General  Longstreet  could  not  claim  to  have 
entertained  the  views  and  sentiments  now  attributed  to  him  when  he 
penned  the  letter  of  September  12,  1863,  without  branding  himself 
as  a  disingenuous  flatterer  and  time-server.  When  he  discussed  with 
General  Lee  the  line  of  action  most  advisable  to  be  pursued  in  the  fall 
of  1863,  although  rather  more  disposed  to  favor  the  reinforcement  of 
our  army  in  the  West  for  aggressive  movements,  while  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  should  take  the  defensive,  nevertheless,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  another  invasion  by  General  Lee  of  the 
enemy's  country.  In  a  letter  to  General  Lee,  under  date  September 
2,  1863,  he  wrote,  "  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
accomplish  much  here  by  offensive  operations  unless  you  are  strong 
enough  to  cross  the  Potomac. ' '  With  such  decided  views  as  he  is 
said  to  entertain  now  concerning  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  suggestion  made  so  soon  thereafter  as  to 
a  repetition  of  the  invasion  of  the  country  beyond  the  Potomac. 

IB  speaking  of  General  Longstreet's  operations  about  Knoxville  in 
November,  1863,  the  London  Telegraph  refers  to  the  mistake  then 
made  by  him  when,  "from  a  misconception,  he  stopped  the  assault- 
ing column,  which  he  now  knows  would  infallibly  have  carried  Knox- 
ville by  storm."  Clearly  the  reviewer  here  charges  General  Long- 
street,  by  implication  at  least,  with  the  lack  of  that  aggressive  and, 
perhaps,  audacious  quality,  which  he  subsequently  condemns  in 
General  Lee.  The  recognition  of  this  lack  of  aggressiveness  or 
boldness  in  General  Longstreet  is,  perhaps,  the  key  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Telegraph  that  General  Johnston,  who  excelled  in  de- 
fensive tactics,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  General  Longstreet,  supe- 
rior as  a  soldier  to  General  Lee,  and  prepares  us  for  that  disapproval 
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on  the  part  of  General  Loiiijstreet  of  the  as^ressivr  ta.  tics  M,  often 
pursued  In  <icnn-.il  l.cc,  which  the  Telegraph  discovers  in  his 
hook,  and  to  which  it  .yi\cs  expression  as  follows:  "Yet,  we 
think  all  readers  of  this  Look  will  admit  that,  considering  the  in- 
equality of  strength  brought  into  the  field  by  the  two  belligerents. 
and  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  North,  <  ieneral  I.eewas  far  too 
fond  of  lighting.  Many  extracts  might  be  made  from  it  to  show 
that  such  is  the  undoubted  opinion  of  its  author." 

Perhaps  so.  Unquestionably  this  opinion  was  shared  by  (ienerals 
M«  Clellan.  Pope,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Meade,  and  Grant,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Now.  there  is  the  gist  of  the  London  Telegraph  's  version  of  (ien- 
eral Longstreet's  criticism  of  General  Lee.  Our  old  chief  was  too 
fond  of  righting.  Well,  who  else  is  there  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  who  cannot  pardon  him  for  that  weakness  in  consideration 
of  the  very  brilliant  results  that  almost  invariably  attended  his  exhi- 
bitions of  pugnacity  ?  In  war  it  is  said  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  In  C  ieneral  Lee's  career  his  success  would  seem  to  attest 
the  good-  qualities  of  his  generalship,  including  his  -tendency  to  assail 
his  opponents.  It  was  in  attestation  of  his  admiration  for  (ieneral 
Lee's  fondness  for  successful  righting,  and  in  recognition  of  the  bril- 
liant achievements  won  by  his  corps  in  righting  under  (ieneral  Lee's 
command,  that  (ieneral  Longstreet  wrote,  '  '  All  that  we  have  to  be 
proud  of  has  been  accomplished  under  your  eye  and  under  your  or- 
ders." The  truth  is  that  General  Lee  was  not  a  wild  and  reckless 
fighter,  but  a  discreet  and  judicious  one.  When  the  time  arrived  to 
strike  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  gave  the  blow  with  force  and  confi- 
dence. 

The  Telegraph  devotes  much  space  to  the  consideration  of  (ieneral 
Longstreet'  s  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  As  is  well  known. 
most  of  the  controversy  that  has  occurred  since  the  war  between  the 
admirers  of  General  Lee  and  General  Longstreet  and  his  followers 
has  been  in  regard  to  the  incidents  of  that  campaign.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  those  events  intense  feeling,  and  at  times  even  bitterness,  has 
been  manifested  by  both  sides;  and  some  of  the  charges  and  counter 
charges  made  are  alike  irreconcilable  with  the  general  trend  of  affairs 
and  the  unquestionable  ability  and  admitted  excellence  of  each  of  these 
great  soldiers.  Had  General  Lee  lived  he  would  unhesitatingly  have 
accepted  his  fair  share  of  responsibility  for  the  lack  of  final  success 
at  (iettysburg;  but  his  readiness  to  assume  all  blame  for  failure,  even 
though  his  lieutenants  had  failed  to  do  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
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of  them  in  the  way  of  co-operation,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
statement  of  General  Longstreet,  as  set  forth  by  the  Telegraph,  that 
"  President  Davis,  Mr.  Seddon,  and  nearly  every  officer  of  rank 
serving  under  Lee,  were  opposed  to  invading  the  enemy's  country, 
especially  after  the  failure  of  the  Sharpsburg  campaign.  (?)  *  * 
Yet  not  a  voice  was  raised  against  this  fatal  march,  except  by  General 
Longstreet  when  he  rejoined  General  Lee  after  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  The  two  were  alone  together  and  what  passed  between 
them  is  now  made  known  for  the  first  time.''  This  is  indeed  a  reve- 
lation to  those  of  us  who  were  near  General  Lee,  and  such  bald  as- 
sertions will  not  be  accepted  by  those  who  impartially  study  the 
subject  with  a  sincere  desire  to  reach  the  truth.  Indeed,  in  the  light 
of  such  assertions  made  so  long  after  the  occurrences  and  without 
contemporaneous  corroborative  testimony,  I  have  been  forcibly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  book  it  is  not  always  General  Longstreet 
who  speaks.  Read  what  he  says  when  discussing  the  events  of  the 
second  day  at  Gettysburg,  page  382:  "Colonel  Taylor  says,  'That 
General  Lee  urged  that  the  march  of  my  troops  should  be  hastened, 
and  was  chafed  at  their  non-appearance.'  Not  one  word  did  he  utter 
to  me  of  their  march  until  he  gave  his  orders  at  n  o'clock  for  the 
move  to  his  right.  Orders  for  the  troops  to  hasten  their  march  of 
the  first  were  sent  without  even  a  suggestion  from  him,  but  upon  his 
announcement  that  he  intended  to  fight  the  next  day,  if  the  enemy 
was  there.  That  he  was  excited  and  off  his  balance  was  evident  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  first,  and  he  labored  under  that  oppression  until 
enough  blood  was  shed  to  appease  him.  ' '  How  terribly  sanguinary 
this  makes  General  Lee  appear  !  Is  it  really  the  utterance  of  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  ?  Then  he  has  greatly  changed  in  his  sentiment  to- 
wards General  Lee  since  I  knew  him  during  the  war.  What  a  ground- 
less, monstrous  charge  this  is  !  Think  of  it,  all  ye  gallant  survivors 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  your  old  commander  depicted  to 
the  world  as  arr  insatiate,  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  monster  !  Such  a 
charge  as  that  can  do  him  no  permanent  harm  and  will  but  recoil 
with  crushing  force  on  him  who  made  or  approved  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  movements  of  General  Longstreel  on  the  ist  and 
2d  July,  at  Gettysburg,  to  which  he  refers  in  the  quotation  last  made 
from  his  book,  may  we  not  ask  what  more  urgent  request  he  could 
have  expected  from  General  Lee  that  he  should  hasten  to  join  him 
than  is  embraced  in  his  own  statement  that  "orders  for  the  troops  to 
hasten  their  march  of  the  ist  were  sent  without  even  a  suggestion 
from  him  (General  Lee),  but  upon  his  announcement  that  he  in- 
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tended  t<>  ti^lit  the  next  day,  it"  tin-  enemy  was  th«  The  greater 

portion  of  tin-  two  corps  of  Generals  A.  P.  Hill  and  Kwell  had  been 
hotly  engaged  during  the  ist  July,  with  about  an  equal  force  of  the 
enemy;  the  result  was  .1  great  victory  lor  General  Lee's  troops,  and 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  some  distance  through  the  town  of 
(  .ettysburg.  to  the  heights  beyond.  It  was  of  the  first  importance 
to  follow  up  this  success  promptly.  General  Longstreet,  with  two  of 
his  divisions,  camped  at  a  point  but  four  miles  distant  on  the  night 
of  the  ist.  lie  was  made  aware  of  what  had  occurred;  he  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  his  troops  with  "the  announce- 
ment that  General  Lee  intended  to  fight  the  next  day,  if  the  enemy 
was  there."  \Vhen  should  he  and  his  two  divisions  have  reported 
to  General  Lee  for  orders?  At  what  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
Could  General  Lee  have  reasonably  expected  him?  At  what  hour 
would  General  Jackson  have  saluted  General  Lee  and  pointed  to  his 
divisions  just  behind  him  ?  I  have  claimed,  and  still  contend,  that 
General  Longstreet  was  fairly  chargeable  with  tardiness  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  joining  General  Lee 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  a  letter  to  me  under  date  of  May 
31,  1875,  he  wrote:  "An  order  was  given,  as  soon  as  the  fight  of 
the  first  day  was  over,  for  General  Ewell  to  attack,  or  rather  prepare 
to  attack,  at  daylight  in  his  front,  but  was  almost  immediately 
changed  so  as  to  allow  time  for  me  to  reach  the  field  and  make  a  co- 
operative attack  upon  or  by  our  right." 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  here  how  different  the  result  might  have 
been  had  General  Longstreet  moved  his  two  divisions  to  the  front  at 
dawn  of  day  on  the  2d.  The  only  question  I  propose  to  consider 
now  is,  at  what  hour  did  the  troops  of  General  Longstreet  reach 
General  Lee  ?  For,  as  will  be  shown  later,  there  appears  to  be  a 
contradiction  in  General  Longstreet'  s  own  statements  about  this. 

In  his  book,  page  362,  General  Longstreet  says:  "The  stars  were 
shining  brightly  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  when  I  reported  at  Gen- 
eral Lee's  headquarters  and  asked  for  orders.  After  a  time  Generals 
McLaws  and  Hood,  with  their  staffs,  rode  up,  and  at  sunrise  their 
commands  filed  off"  the  road  to  the  right  and  rested." 

Sunrise  in  that  locality  and  at  that  date  is  about  4:35  o'clock  A. 
M.  General  McLaws,  in  speaking  of  the  movements  of  his  division 
on  that  occasion,  says:  "  My  division  camped  at  Willoughby  Run, 
about  four  miles  from  Gettysburg,  on  the  night  of  July  ist,  about  12 
o'clock,  perhaps  it  was  later.  While  there  I  received  an  order  to 
move  on  at  4  A.  M.  of  2d;  but  that  order  was  countermanded,  and  I 
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was  directed  to  move  early.  Not  long  after  sunrise  I  moved  forward, 
and  before  8  A.  M.  the  head  of  my  division  reached  Seminary  Ridge, 
where  General  Lee  was  in  person."  But  I  propose  to  put  General 
Longstreet  himself  in  evidence  to  contradict  the  statement  just  now 
quoted  from  his  book.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  an  autograph 
letter  from  him,  written  from  New  Orleans  on  the  2oth  April,  1875, 
in  which  he  wrote:  "  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  General  Lee  had  any 
such  idea  as  an  attack  at  sunrise  you  must  surely  be  advised  of  it. 
Right  sure  am  I  that  such  an  order  was  never  delivered  to  me,  and 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  believe  that  he  ever  entertained  an  idea 
that  I  was  to  attack  at  that  hour.  My  two  divisions,  nor  myself,  did 
not  reach  General  Lee  until  8  A.  M.  on  the  2nd,  and  if  he  had 
intended  to  attack  at  sunrise  he  surely  would  have  expressed 
some  surprise  or  made  some  allusion  to  his  orders."  The  point 
here  made  by  General  Longstreet,  is  that  he  had  received  no  order 
to  attack  at  sunrise;  nor  had  he  such  orders;  but,  as  the  matter  is  now 
presented,  the  defence  is  purely  technical.  He  had  been  made  to 
know  full  well  the  importance  to  General  Lee  for  the  presence  of  his 
troops  at  the  front,  and  he  failed  to  meet  the  occasion  and  have  his 
command  available  for  the  very  co-operation  with  General  Ewell  by 
an  early  attack  by  our  right,  of  which  he  wrote  in  his  letter  of  May 

3i,   l875- 

In  other  words,  had  he  placed  his  troops  at  General  Lee's  dispo- 
sal at  the  proper  time,  it  was  unquestionably  the  purpose  of  the  lat- 
ter to  have  ordered  an  attack  at  sunrise  or  soon  thereafter.  His 
troops  not  being  in  position,  of  course  the  attack  could  not  be  made. 
The  two  statements  made  by  General  Longstreet  as  to  the  time  that 
he  reported  with  his  divisions,  cannot  be  reconciled.  In  1875  when 
he  wrote  the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted,  he  claims  that  neither 
he,  nor  his  divisions  reached  General  Lee  until  8  o'clock  A.  M.  In 
his  book,  published  twenty  years  later,  he  claims  that  he  reported  at 
General  Lee's  headquarters  before  day,  "the  stars  were  shining 
brightly,  and  that  his  two  divisions  reached  the  front  at  sunrise," 
say  at  4:35  A.  M.  The  preponderance  of  contemporaneous  eviden- 
ces goes  to  prove  that  General  Longstreet  accurately  described  the 
facts  in  his  letter  of  April,  1875;  the  "star-light"  scene,  with  which 
chapter  xxvii  of  his  book  opens  is  too  finely  drawn  for  "  Old  Pete," 
( rather  early  you  know),  and  its  accuracy  is  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  war  record  of  General  Longstreet  was  a  brilliant  one.  That 
he  should  have  made  mistakes  was  but  natural  and  inevitable;  but 
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lid  not  srr\e  to  make  his  <.!><•  .111  exception  ;  and  such  was  the 
story  of  his  heroic  achievements.  tlu-y  could  not  mar  its  brilliancy. 
It  i>  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  thr  attempt  to  prove  himself  inva- 
riably right,  he  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  assail  <  n-nt-ral  Lee's 
motives,  and  de-fame  his  character  while  claiming  for  himself  quali- 

a  M)ldier  and  leader  superior  to  those  possessed  by  his  old 
commander. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WALTER  H.  TAYLOR. 


[From  the  Richmond  Timi-s,  August  33.  1896.! 

GENERAL  LEE  TO  THE  REAR. 


Col.  W.  L  Goldsmith,  of  Mississippi,  Witnessed  Both  Events. 


GORDON  BEGGING  LEE  TO  RETIRE. 

Captain  Funkhouser's  Graphic  Description  of  the  Georgia  Soldier  Per- 
suading General  Lee  to  go  to  the  Rear,  and  then  leading  the  Charge. 


No  other  circumstance  of  the  war  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  references  to  General  Lee,  when  in  the  crisis  between  defeat 
and  victory,  he  rode  in  front  of  soldiers,  ready  to  lead  them  in  the 
charge.  An  old  circular  comes  from  Texas  with  an  account  of  an 
exhibition  in  which  Lee  is  reported  by  the  Galveston  News  in  the 
picture,  as  follows:  This  heroic  man.  generally  so  calm  and  self- 
contained,  flames  like  an  archangel,  above  the  wreck  of  war,  and 
inspires  all  around  him  with  his  own  elevated  yet  steadfast  intentipn. 

"GENERAL  LEE  TO  THE  REAR." 

Colonel  W.  L.  Goldsmith,  Meridian,  Miss.,  writes:  The  Texan  in 
last  Confederate  Veteran  is  correct,  and  so  were  other  writers  who 
saw  General  Lee  turned  back.  All  are  correct,  but  strange  to  say, 
no  one  gives  dates.  This  would  correct  everything.  I  happened 
to  witness  both  events.  One  occurred  on  the  6th  of  May,  1864, 
early  in  the  morning  when  A.  P.  Hill  was  being  withdrawn  to  place 
Longstreet's  Corps  in  position,  because  of  the  severe  fighting  of 
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Hill's  Corps  on  the  5th  of  May.  The  Federals,  by  a  strange  chance, 
attacked  Hill's  Corps  while  withdrawing,  which  was  thrown  into 
great  confusion,  and  retreated  righting.  Longstreet's  column  was 
just  coming  up.  General  R.  E.  Lee  started  to  lead  them  into  action, 
to  check  the  wild  rush  of  the  Federals.  Many  of  us  heard  the 
Texas  soldier  tell  General  Lee  to  go  to  the  rear.  I  was  in  a  few 
feet  of  General  Lee  for  a  long  time  that  morning,  while  trying  to 
rally  the  retreating  Confederates.  He  was  on  Old  Traveler. 

GENERAL  GORDON  PLEADING. 

The  second  occasion  occurred  just  six  days  thereafter,  early  on  the 
ever-memorable  i2th  of  May,  1864,  when  Hancock,  by  night  sur- 
prise, had  captured  the  angle  occupied  by  General  Johnson,  and  cap- 
tured nearly  his  entire  division,  with  many  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen- 
eral R.  E.  Lee  again  attempted  to  lead  the  fresh  troops  coming  up 
to  retake  our  lost  works.  I  was  there,  and  saw  the  gallant  John  B. 
Gordon  remonstrating  with  General  Lee  to  go  to  the  rear,  which  he 
finally  did,  and  Gordon  led  brigade  after  brigade  against  the  enemy, 
my  own  included,  and  we  recaptured  the  works  in  our  front  and 
held  them  all  day,  and  until  10  P.  M.,  when  we  were  withdrawn  to 
form  the  new  line.  I  remember  sending  Captain  Perry,  of  my  reg- 
iment, back  that  awful  i2th  of  May,  1864,  to  tell  our  artillery  to  ele- 
vate their  guns,  as  their  shells  were  exploding  just  over  us,  and  kil- 
ling my  men.  Captain  Perry  returned  and  said:  "My  God,  they 
are  Yankee  batteries  !  "  At  this  battle,  the  musketry  rolled  for 
twenty  hours  continuously.  So  you  see,  this  matter,  which  seems  to 
be  in  such  great  confusion,  happened  twice,  and  comrades  write 
about  each  without  giving  dates,  and  hence  the  conflict.  I  com- 
manded the  Fourteenth  Georgia  Regiment,  Thomas's  Georgia  Brig- 
ade, Wilcox's  Division,  and  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps,  and  saw  both  occur- 
rences, and  all  writers  nearly  are  correct. 

Captain  R.  D.  Funkhouser  writes  from  Mauvertown,  Va. :  "The 
details  of  the  '  Lee-to-the-rear  '  incident  are  given  at  the  request  of 
W.  T.  Gass,  of  Texas.  The  claims  of  Alabama  and  Texas  are  cor- 
rect. Their  account  occurred  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  May,  1864,  at 
the  Wilderness  proper.  The  battle  of  Spotsylvania,  or  Horse-shoe, 
occurred  on  the  i2th  of  May,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant. 

I  was  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Infan- 
try (the  famous  Extra-Billy  Smith's  old  regiment),  up  to  the  battle  of 
Spotyslvania.  After  that  I  commanded  my  company,  and  was  cap- 
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tured  at  Hare's  Hill,  or  Fort  Su-adman,  March  25,  1865,  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  along  with  one  hundred  and  eleven  officers,  and  nine- 
teen hundred  men.  The  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Regiment  was  in 
(•ordon's  Division,  Jackson's  old  Corps,  afterwards  Early 's  and 
Gordon's  successively. 

GRANT'S  "ON  TO  RICHMOND." 

General  Grant  commenced  his  "on  to  Richmond"  by  crossing 
tin-  Rapidan  river,  May  4,  1864,  the  terrible  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, or  Parker's  Store,  taking  place  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May. 
( irant  being  worsted,  he  commenced  his  slide  around,  or  flanking 
policy,  only  to  find  General  Lee  boldly  confronting  him  on  the 
heights  at  Spotsylvania,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  8th,  after  a 
tortuous  march  through  the  Wilderness,  which  was  on  fire,  and 
burned  up  to  the  road  on  both  sides,  and  in  very  warm  weather,  too. 
It  had  been  evident  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  tre- 
mendous conflict,  and  it  came.  In  the  meantime,  the  famous  horse- 
shoe and  other  earthworks  were  created,  and  a  sortie  was  made  by 
the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  loth,  on  a  portion  of  our  works,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  toe  of  the  horse-shoe,  and  it  was  carried,  but 
speedily  retaken,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  On  that  day 
and  the  next,  the  nth,  our  brigade,  or  division,  was  used  as  a  sup- 
porting division,  consequently  we  occupied  a  position  in  the  rear. 
On  the  morning  of  the  I2th,  we  were  moved  up  to  the  front  line,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  toe  of  the  horse-shoe,  the  latter  being  a  thicket. 
Our  position,  a  small  open  field,  connected  with  another  field  a  little 
farther  to  the  rear  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  like  an  isthmus.  We 
were  doubled  upon,  or  supported,  the  Louisiana  Brigade.  I  said  to 
one  of  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  "What's  the  matter  here?  You've 
had  us  waked  up  before  day  and  brought  out  of  our  shelter  into  the 
rain."  He  replied:  "We  will  have  the  Yankees  over  here  directly 
to  take  breakfast  with  us." 

A    GALLANT    OFFICER. 

It  was  hardly  dawn,  and  pouring  down  rain,  when  Hancock  landed 
his  40,000  men  against  Johnson's  Division,  in  the  toe  of  the  horse- 
shoe, when  his  3,600  as  brave  men  as  the  world  ever  saw,  with  its 
commander,  who  had  won  the  sobriquet  of  "  Bull"  Johnson,  were 
overpowered  and  captured.  We,  being  immediately  on  their  left,  of 
course,  the  enemy  were  to  pay  their  respects  to  us  next.  A  gallant 
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officer  sprang  out  of  the  ditch,  and  said:  "Men,  don't  be  scared; 
be  steady,  and  follow  me;  I'll  take  you  out."  We  had  not  gone 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  before  we  were  halted  by  Colonel  A. 
S.  Pendleton,  who  said  to  me:  "  Captain,  stay  here  until  I  return," 
and  started  for  General  Ewell's  headquarters  in  a  gallop.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  thicket,  which  we  would  either  have  to  pass 
through  or  flank  around  through  the  little  opening  already  described, 
and,  to  my  horror,  the  Yankees  were  going  up  an  old  road  at  trail 
arms,  and  double-quick,  to  cut  us  off.  I  called  Colonel  Pendleton's 
attention  to  the  Yankees.  With  a  motion  of  his  hand  he  directed  us 
to  flank  around  the  thicket,  which  we  did  in  a  hurry,  marching 
within  fifty  or  seventy-five  yards  of  the  Yankees,  who  seemed  to  be 
forming  to  charge  us.  When  we  got  around  the  thicket,  and  in  the 
second  field  we  came  to  a  halt  without  any  orders  from  anybody,  and 
on  looking  around  I  saw  General  R.  E.  Lee,  alone,  I  think,  calmly 
sitting  on  his  gray  horse.  I  said  to  Captain  J.  B.  Updike,  "Here 
is  General  Lee."  He  joined  me  and  others  in  saying:  "General 
Lee  to  the  rear. ' ' 

"THESE  ARE  VIRGINIANS." 

General  Gordon  then  rode  up,  and  said:  "  General  Lee,  these  are 
Virginians;  they  have  never  failed  to  do  their  duty  and  they  never 
will,  but  they  don't  want  you  to  uselessly  expose  your  life.  You  go 
to  the  rear,  and  they  will  follow  me;  won't  you,  boys  ? " 

All  echoed  "Yes,"  when  Sergeant  Wm.  A.  Compton,  who  had 
volunteered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  (he  is  now  sheriff  of  Warren 
county,  Va. ),  took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  General  Lee's  horse,  and 
led  him  back  through  the  ranks  of  my  company  and  regiment.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  immediately  spurred  his  horse  into  the  thicket,  saying: 
"Charge!  Men,  follow  me!"  and,  in  the  language  of  John  R. 
Thompson,  the  poet, 

"  Like  the  waves  of  the  sea 
That  burst  the  dykes  in  the  overflow, 
Madly  the  veterans  burst  on  the  foe." 

Their  ranks  were  torn,  and  their  columns  riven,  the  breastworks 
retaken,  and  the  day  was  ours.  General  Lee  was  reported  to  have 
said:  "The  crisis  had  come.  The  army  was  cut  in  twain,  and  I  was 
willing  to  risk  all  on  the  one  issue."  And  he  won. 


Il,ni,  of  Sailor's  Creek. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  March  29,  1896.] 

BATTLE  OF  SAILOR'S  CREEK. 


Recollections  of  One  Who  Participated  in  It. 


A  PART  TAKEN  BY  HUNTER'S  BRIGADE. 


A  Charge  that  was  an  Inspiring  Sight. 


NO  FEAR  OF  THE  CAVALRY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

Responding  to  your  call  of  the  isth  instant,  I  will  give  my  own 
recollections  of  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  which  was  fought  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1865,  just  three  days  before  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox.  I  was  at  that  time  captain  of  Company  F,  8th  Virginia  In- 
t.mtry,  Hunton's  Brigade,  Pickett's  Division.  In  this  account  I  shall 
speak  of  this  division  in  general,  and  of  Hunton's  Brigade  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  brigade  was  not  involved  in 
the  disaster  that  befell  the  rest  of  our  division  at  Five  Forks  on  the 
ist  day  of  April.  We  had  been  left  behind  when  Pickett  was  ordered 
to  support  Fitz.  Lee  at  Five  Forks,  and  were  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Gravely  Run  on  the  3ist  of  March,  fighting  Warren's  Corps,  and 
keeping  him  from  reinforcing  Sheridan.  That  day  Pickett  and  Fitz. 
Lee  drove  Sheridan  back  to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse.  But  the  next 
day  the  tables  were  turned,  and  Sheridan,  reinforced  by  two  corps  of 
infantry,  assailed  Pickett  on  all  sides  and  drove  him,  with  heavy 
loss  and  in  great  confusion,  from  the  field.  The  result  was  that  when 
we  rejoined  him  that  evening  our  brigade  was,  perhaps,  the  larger 
half  of  the  division.  We  had  more  men  present  for  duty  than  all 
the  other  brigades  put  together. 

The  turning  of  our  right  was  followed  immediately  by  an  assault 
upon  our  thin  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  the  long  struggle  for 
the  defence  of  Richmond  was  over.  Many  were  the  sad  hearts  when 
the  retreat  began,  but  it  never  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  the  end 
of  the  war  was  near  at  hand.  We  believed  in  the  righteousness  and 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause,  and  we  viewed  the  retreat  from 
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Richmond  and  Petersburg,  not  as  an  irretrievable  disaster,  but  only 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  We  were  falling  back  to  an  interior 
line  behind  the  Staunton  or  Dan,  where  Lee  and  Johnston  could 
unite  their  forces  and  turn  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  another  of 
the  pursuing  armies.  This  plan  would  doubtless  have  been  carried 
out  but  for  the  inexcusable  failure  of  our  government  at  Richmond 
to  have  supplies  at  Amelia  Courthouse  on  our  line  of  retreat,  as 
ordered  by  General  Lee.  The  delay  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
gathering  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country  was  fatal  to  Lee's 
plans.  The  enemy  gained  on  us,  headed  us  off  from  Burkeville,  and 
forced  us  to  take  the  road  to  Farmville  and  Lynchburg. 

FORCED   THE    BATTLE. 

No  fighting  of  any  consequence  occurred  until  the  6th  of  April, 
when  Sheridan,  by  rapid  marching  on  a  parallel  line,  got  ahead  of 
our  division,  struck  the  road  on  which  we  were  moving,  captured  a 
portion  of  our  wagon  train,  and  forced  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek. 
We  had  been  on  the  march  most  of  the  night,  and  our  men  were 
weary  and  hungry,  having  been  subsisting  for  two  days  or  more  on 
parched  corn.  At  the  time  the  battle  began  we  (our  brigade)  were 
resting  on  a  hill,  awaiting  developments,  as  the  enemy  were  pressing 
our  rear  guard.  It  was  here  that  my  brother  John  and  Thompson 
Furr,  of  my  company,  who  had  gone  foraging  the  night  before, 
rejoined  us,  bringing  with  them  a  bucket  of  boiled  eggs  and  some 
fried  chicken  and  corn  bread.  They  found  an  old  darkie  some  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  who,  in  exchange  for  two  good  army  blankets, 
gave  them  a  good  breakfast  and  also  something  for  their  comrades. 
It  was  timely  relief,  for  we  had  not  more  than  finished  our  breakfast 
\\  hen  we  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  pistol  shots  in  our  front. 
Looking  up,  we  saw  some  ambulances  and  stragglers  rushing  down 
the  opposite  hill  towards  us,  hotly  pursued  by  Federal  cavalry.  The 
hill  seemed  to  be  covered  with  timber,  and  only  a  narrow  valley  lay 
between.  Our  men  took  in  the  situation  at  once,  and  sprang  to 
their  feet,  eager  for  a  tussle  with  Sheridan.  I  speak  here  of  Hun- 
ton's  Brigade,  which  was  not  in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  They  felt 
that  they  were  a  match  for  the  cavalry,  and  all  along  on  the  retreat 
they  were  hoping  for  a  chance  to  wipe  out  the  reproach  of  April  ist. 
The  opportunity  now  presented  itself,  and  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  General  Hunton,  who  was  in  the  rear,  the  head  of  the  column 
(8th  Virginia)  started  down  the  hill  at  a  quickstep  to  meet  the  enemy, 
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and  the  enemy  turned  l>a<-k  to  report,     General  Hunton  soon  rode 

up,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  led  them  down 
the  hill.  acros>  a  Miiall  stn-am.  and  up  the  opposite  hill  until  we  struck 
the  woods.  There  we  filed  to  the  right,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle 
in  the  ed-^e  of  the  woods.  Just  in  front  of  us  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
cleared  land  covered  with  broom-sedge,  and  beyond  that  the  woods 
be^an  a^ain  and  extended  around  to  our  right.  Our  left  rested  on 
the  road  on  which  we  had  been  marching.  We  had  scarcely  gotten 
into  position,  with  a  line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out,  before  the  cav- 
alry appeared  in  heavy  force  in  the  woods  opposite,  and  bore  down 
upon  us.  They  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  riding  over  our  infantry, 
and  they  evidently  expected  to  ride  over  us.  Our  skirmishers  emp- 
tied their  muskets  at  them,  and  then  dropped  down  into  the  thick 
broom  sedge  to  reload,  while  our  main  line  fired  over  their  heads  at 
the  advancing  cavalry.  The  fire  was  too  hot  for  them,  and  very  few 
emerged  from  the  woods. 

ORDERED  A  CHARGE. 

Seeing  this,  General  Hunton  ordered  a  charge.  It  was  an  inspir- 
ing sight  to  see  those  nearly  half-starved  men  move  with  quick  step 
across  that  narrow  field  and  into  the  woods  beyond,  and  drive  Sheri- 
dan's brag  cavalry  back  untill  they  had  forced  them  out  of  the 
woods,  across  another  field,  and  out  of  the  road  which  they  had 
captured.  Having  recovered  the  road,  our  line  of  battle  was 
formed  in  the  road,  with  the  fence-rails  thrown  down  and  piled  up 
on  the  side  next  to  the  enemy.  The  road-cut  itself  furnished  us  on 
the  right  the  very  best  protection.  There  we  took  our  stand,  and 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  attempts  on 
their  part  to  drive  us  away,  or  to  force  us  to  surrender.  An  open 
field  was  in  our  immediate  front,  leading  down  to  a  long  stretch  of 
woods  beyond.  Over  this  field  the  cavalry  charged  time  and  again, 
now  on  horseback,  now  on  foot;  but  each  time  they  advanced,  they 
recoiled  before  the  well  directed  musketry  fire  that  greeted  them. 
In  one  of  these  charges  about  a  dozen  of  their  men  dashed  around 
Corse's  Brigade  on  our  left,  and  came  charging  down  in  the  rear  of 
our  line,  shooting  and  yelling  like  demons.  It  was  their  last  charge. 
All  of  them  were  killed,  one  being  knocked  from  his  horse  by  one 
of  our  ambulance  corps,  and  his  head  crushed  with  a  stretcher. 
Thus  the  battle  went  on  for  some  hours,  untill  the  enemy  ceased 
their  assaults  in  front  and  began  to  overlap  and  threaten  our  right. 
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To  prevent  this  General  Terry  was  ordered  to  take  position  with  his 
brigade  on  Hunton's  right.  He  soon  reported  that  the  enemy  were 
gathering  in  great  numbers  in  the  woods  to  turn  his  flank,  and  that 
he  could  not  hold  his  position.  General  Hunton,  being  called  to 
support  Terry,  said  he  would  send  his  old  regiment  around  there, 
and  that  they  would  hold  the  position.  This  movement  placed  our 
regiment  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  and  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Terry.  Our  position  was  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where  the  enemy  were  gathering,  and  with  the  open  field 
just  behind  us.  We  had  been  there  only  a  short  time  when  Gen- 
eral Pickett  ordered  a  retreat.  It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  perhaps  later.  During  all  these  hours  in  which  we  had 
been  holding  the  cavalry  at  bay,  the  Federal  infantry  and  artillery 
had  been  coming  up,  and  were  now  posted  on  the  hill  to  our  left  and 
rear,  where  we  were  resting  that  morning  when  the  battle  began. 

MEANT    CERTAIN    DESTRUCTION. 

To  remain  where  we  were,  meant  certain  destruction  or  capture. 
Our  only  hope  was  in  retreat.  General  Terry  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  our  regiment,  and  led  us  out  into  the  open  fields,  towards  a 
point  a  short  distance  off,  where  the  woods  which  we  had  just  left 
approached  nearest  to  the  woods  out  of  which  we  had  driven  the 
cavalry  that  morning.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Steuart's  Brigade 
moved  out  at  the  same  time  ftom  the  left  of  our  division,  but  we 
could  not  see  for  the  woods.  Hunton  and  Corse  forming  the  cen- 
tre of  our  line,  still  held  the  road.  It  was  expected  that  they  would 
follow  us  at  the  right  time.  As  we  were  marching  we  had  woods  to 
our  right  and  woods  to  our  left.  Passing  through  the  opening 
between  them,  we  emerged  into  a  large  field  and  saw  General  Pick- 
ett and  staff  moving  out  of  the  woods  to  our  right.  Off  to  our  left 
about  a  thousand  yards  distant,  we  saw  a  lot  of  cavalry  gathered 
about  some  burning  wagons.  Just  in  front  of  us,  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  yards  off,  was  a  large  and  dense  woods,  extending  we  knew 
not  not  how  far,  offering  us  the  safest,  if  not  the  only  refuge.  To- 
wards that  inviting  forest  we  hastened  at  quick  step,  but  in  good 
order.  Presently  we  heard  firing  and  cheering  in  our  rear,  and 
looking  back,  we  saw  the  Federal  cavalry  charging  down  in  rear  of 
Hunton  and  Corse  and  cutting  off  their  retreat.  Our  situation  was 
extremely  critical.  A  large  body  of  victorious  cavalry  was  but  a 
short  distance  behind  us,  and  would  soon  be  after  us.  To  our  left 
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the  same  <  iv.ilrv  were  gathering  about  the  burning  wa^on-,.  <\i 
dently  preparing  l«>r  a  charge.  But  so  lon^  a-,  we  kept  in  good 
order  and  showed  no  >i.u'^  "'  panic  or  Might,  they  did  nothing  l>nt 
cheer  and  lire  at  long  range.  The  question  which  was  uppermost 
in  every  man's  mind  was,  "Can  we  reach  yonder  woods  before  the 
cavalry  head  us  off?"  I  have  always  believed  that  the  whole  col- 
umn could  have  done  so,  but  for  one  circumstance.  When  we  had 
gotten  a  little  more  than  half  way  across  the  field,  a  servant  brought 
•.<T.il  Terry  his  horse,  which  he  mounted  and  rode  off  towards 
Picket!  and  staff,  leaving  our  regiment  and  his  own  men  under  the 
command  of  their  regimental  officers.  This  had  a  demoralixing 
effect  on  Terry's  men,  who,  seeing  their  general  riding  off,  broke 
ranks  and  crowded  more  and  more  upon  our  regiment,  which  was 
in  front  under  command  of  Major  William  N.  Berkeley.  This  con- 
fusion in  turn  emboldened  the  cavalry  to  our  left,  for  soon  we  heard 
the  bugle  sounding  the  charge,  and  saw  them  rushing  towards  the 
woods  to  head  us  off.  Our  men  broke  into  a  double  quick,  and  then 
into  a  run.  The  head  of  our  column  reached  the  woods  first,  but 
before  the  hindmost  could  penetrate  the  forest,  the  cavalry  were 
upon  them. 

WOULD    HAVE    TO   SURRENDER. 

After  going  about  a  hundred  yards  into  the  woods  Major  Berkeley 
stopped,  saying  that  he  could  go  no  farther  and  would  have  to  sur- 
render. He  had  been  shot  through  the  ankle  at  Gettysburg,  and 
was  never  afterwards  able  to  endure  much  marching.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  day's  battle  he  had  sent  his  horse  to  the  rear,  and  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  General  Terry  to  get  it  back  in  time  to  make  his 
escape.  Not  being  able  to  make  a  good  run  his  safety  was  in  sur- 
render. He  released  us  all  from  his  authority,  saying  that  if  we  did 
not  wish  to  surrender  we  could  go.  There  was  an  immediate  scat- 
tering of  the  head  of  the  regiment,  some  going  down  a  ravine,  and 
others  bearing  to  the  right.  How  many  tried  to  escape  I  do  not 
know.  Only  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  our  regiment  succeeded. 
Among  these  were  Captain  John  Gray,  Lieutenant  John  T.  James, 
Sergeant  Thompson  Furr,  and  Private  James  Van  Horn.  Captain 
Gray  and  myself  kept  close  together.  I  had  held  on  to  my  big  navy 
revolver,  and  we  did  not  mean  to  surrender  to  any  one  or  two  pur- 
suers. Our  escape  was  very  narrow.  Captain  Bichsler  was  captured 
when  we  were  in  full  view  of  him,  not  over  fifty  yards  off,  according 
to  his  statement,  and  he  always  wondered  why  the  same  fellows  did 
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not  catch  Gray  and  myself,  for  they  went  right  on  in  our  direction. 
Twice,  as  the  bullets  whistled  by  us,  we  stopped  to  surrender,  think- 
ing that  the  cavalry  was  upon  us,  but  seeing  that  they  were  occupied 
with  stragglers  in  our  rear  we  pressed  on  deeper  into  the  forest.  It 
was  our  first  and  last  run.  We  were  running,  not  from  Federal  cav- 
alry, but  from  Federal  prisons,  which  we  knew  were  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  battle  with  Sheridan's  men.  It  was  nearly  sundown 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  Mahone's  Division,  drawn  up  on  the  ridge 
which  leads  to  the  High  Bridge,  near  Farmville.  As  we  and  other 
stragglers  from  that  day's  engagement  appeared  in  sight  a  body  of 
Confederate  cavalry  moved  out  to  meet  us,  and  to  protect  us  from 
further  pursuit.  Crossing  Sailor's  creek  on  a  little  bridge  we  as- 
cended the  hill  beyond,  where  Lee  and  Mahone  were  waiting  and 
watching,  and  soon  were  in  the  bosom  of  what  was  left  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia. 

C.  F.  JAMES, 
Roanoke  Female  College,  Farmville,  Va. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  January  17,  1897.] 

A  DARING  EXPLOIT. 


The  capture  of  the  Steamer  Saint  Nicholas. 


conrioDORE  HOLLINS'  ACCOUNT. 


At  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  June  18,  1861,  I  left  Baltimore  on  the  Mary 
Washington,  a  steamboat  running  to  the  Patuxent.  On  landing  at 
one  of  the  landings  on  the  river,  I  went  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  S., 
where  I  suggested  the  idea  (which  originated  entirely  with  myself), 
of  seizing  the  Saint  Nicholas,  a  boat  running  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  manning  her  with  volunteers,  and  then  to  take 
the  Pawnee,  a  United  States  steamer  commanded  by  Yankee  Ward, 
and  which  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  boats  on  the  Potomac.  I 
was  told  that  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  out,  as  there  were  so 
many  Union  men  about;  that  it  must  be  certainly  discovered  before 
it  could  be  executed.  Finding  I  could  not  act  there,  I  crossed  the 
Potomac  in  an  open  boat  pulled  by  four  negroes.  On  reaching  the 
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Virginia  side,  I  went  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Howe  (Hooe),  about 
twenty  mile-,  from  1- rcdricksburg.  This  place  I  reached  at  i  A.  M. 
This  gentlemen  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  but  he  received  un- 
kindly, entertained  me  handsomely,  he  anil  his  charming  family  so 
MI.  in  to  be  rendered  houseless  and  homeless  by  the  incendiary  art 
of  the  vandal  Captain  Hudd,  of  the  United  States  gunboat,  a  name 
ever  to  be  remembered,  desecrated  as  the  insultcr  of  unprotected 
females,  firing  into  barns  and  houses,  and  everything  but  what  might 
have  been  expected  of  an  officer  or  a  gentleman. 

The  same  day  Dr.  Howe  (Hooe),  chartered  a  buggy  and  drove 
me  to  Fredrickpburg,  where  I  arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
( )n  registering  my  name  at  the  hotel,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Chew,  intro- 
duced himself  to  me,  and  insisted  most  kindly  on  taking  me  to  his 
house,  where  he  entertained  me  most  handsomely  and  hospitably. 
Next  morning  I  went  to  Richmond  on  the  cars.  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Navy  Department  and  reported  myself  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  at  once  received  my  commission  as  captain  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  navy.  After  getting  my  position  and  commission,  I 
went  into  the  Bureau  of  Details,  where  I  met  many  of  my  old  friends, 
who  had  also  resigned — Barren,  Maury,  Lewis,  Spotswood,  and 
many  others.  In  conversation  in  that  office  I  suggested  my  plan  of 
seizing  the  Saint  Nicholas,  and  carrying  out  the  scheme  that  had 
suggested  itself  to  me  at  Colonel  S 's.  I  was  told  that  the  Sec- 
retary (Mr.  Mallory)  would  not  agree  to  the  plan,  but  that  the  Gov- 
ernor (Letcher)  would.  I  then  remarked  that  I  would  obtain  Mr. 
Mallory 's  permission  to  apply  to  the  Governor.  I  walked  into  Mr. 
Mallory's  room  and  asked  his  permission.  He  granted  it,  and  I  at 
once  went  straight  to  the  Governor's.  When  I  made  my  propo- 
sition, Governor  Letcher,  without  a  moments  hesitation,  acceded  to 
the  proposal,  and  gave  me  a  draft  for  $1,000  to  send  North  for  arms 
and  men,  etc.  He  then  and  there  introduced  me  to  Colonel  Thomas, 
of  Maryland,  alias  Zarvona,  as  a  person  who  could  be  trusted  to  go 
North  to  purchase  arms,  or  transact  other  business.  That  same 
afternoon  I  started  off  for  Point  Lookout  via  Fredericksburg. 
After  leaving  Fredericksburg  I  met  my  two  sons,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Richmond;  they  joined  me  of  course.  That  next  evening 
we  recrossed  the  Potomac  to  the  Maryland  side,  St.  Mary's  county, 
where  I  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend  and  remained  untill  sundown, 
when  I,  my  two  sons,  and  five  men  started  in  a  wagon  in  a  pouring 
rain,  a  nasty,  dirty  night,  for  Point  Lookout,  where  the  Saint  Nicho- 
las had  to  stop  on  her  way  to  Washington.  About  an  hour  after 
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our  arrival  at  Point  Lookout,  the  Saint  Nicholas  came  to  the  wharf. 
After  reaching  the  Maryland  side  I  signed  the  draft  and  Colonel 
Thomas  took  the  Patuxent  boat  and  went  on  to  Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia to  purchase  the  arms,  etc.  I  directed  him  to  get  the  arms 
and  return  down  the  bay  in  the  Saint  Nicholas,  and  get  as  many  men 
to  join  him  as  he  could.  I  also  stated  to  him  that  I  should  join  him 
at  Point  Lookout.  At  12  midnight  I  went  on  board  with  my  party; 
I  saw  Colonel  Thomas  dressed  as  a  woman,  to  avoid  suspicion,  as 
he  had  high,  large  trunks  such  as  milliners  use;  they  contained  arms 
and  ammunition.  I  told  Colonel  Thomas  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness; as  soon  as  we  cleared  the  wharf  we  would  take  the  steamer. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  left  the  wharf  and  I  soon  made  the  appointed 
signal.  The  trunks  were  then  opened,  the  men  seized  the  arms;  I 
took  a  musket,  or  rather  a  Sharp's  rifle,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  ran  up 
to  the  wheelhouse,  put  my  hand  on  the  captain's  shoulder,  and  told 
him  I  had  captured  his  boat,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  boat  over 
to  Coan  river,  but  he  declined  saying  he  was  no  pilot.  I  told  him 
I  knew  he  was  a  pilot,  and  that  if  he  did  not  pilot  me  over,  I  would 
set  fire  to  the  Saint  Nicholas  and  land  all  of  my  men  in  his  boats,  as 
I  was  determined  she  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  learned  since  that  the  captain  became  so  uneasy,  that  another 
man  piloted  her  over.  About  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival  at  Coan 
river  landing,  a  body  of  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  came  down 
to  assist  me,  the  soldiers  commanded  by  Captain  Lewis.  I  then 
read  the  Baltimore  morning  papers  and  ascertained  that  Captain 
Ward  had  been  killed  while  making  an  attack  on  Mathias  Point, 
and  all  the  gunboats  had  left  the  river  and  gone  up  the  river  to 
Washington  to  the  funeral. 

There  were  several  passengers  on  board,  but  I  landed  them  and 
gave  permission  to  all  who  wished  to  return  to  Baltimore  to  do  so. 
Few  returned,  as  nearly  all  were  on  their  way  South;  and  although 
it  was  Sunday  the  ladies  amused  themselves  by  making  Confederate 
flags  out  of  the  Yankee  flags  I  had  captured. 

Finding  there  was  no  chance  of  capturing  the  Pawnee,  and  deem- 
ing it  unsafe  to  remain  where  I  was  in  a  steamer  without  guns,  I 
resolved  to  go  up  to  Fredericksburg,  and  immediately  ran  out  into 
the  Chesapeake  bay.  I  saw  a  fine  brig;  ran  alongside  of  her;  she 
proved  to  be  the  brig  Monticello,  from  Rio,  loaded  with  coffee,  and 
bound  for  Baltimore.  I  merely  captured  her,  taking  the  crew  on 
board  the  Saint  Nicholas,  and  leaving  the  captain  and  his  wife  on 
board,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  terrify  the  lady,  or  render  her  uncomfort- 
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able      I  put  Lieutenant    Robert  (I).  )  Minor  on  hoard,  with  order*  to 
take   the  brig  to    Frcdericksburg.     The  coffee,  a  full  caryo,  \\.i 

it  treat  to  our  "  hoy*  in  gray."  who  were  already  beginning  to 
endure  some  of  the  many  privations  that  made  them  in  later  day^. 
"truly  an  army  of  martyrs."  In  an  hour  or  less.  I  captured  a 
><  hooner  from  Boston,  loaded  with  ice  and  bound  for  Washington. 
I  placed  an  officer  and  pri/e  crew  on  board,  and  dispatched  her  to 
Fredericksburg.  The  ice  just  got  there  in  time,  for  the  wounded 
and  sick  in  the  hospitals  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  it;  and  the 
Yankee  captain  of  the  schooner  attended  the  sale,  and  seeing  tin- 
fine  prices  paid  for  the  ice,  he  came  to  me  and  proposed  that  he- 
should  g<>  to  Boston,  get  another  vessel  loaded  with  ice,  bring  her 
down,  and  let  me  know  precisely  when  to  meet  him,  that  I  might 
capture  him,  t.ike  the  vessel  to  Fredericksburg,  sell  the  ice,  and 
divide  the  proceeds.  Would  any  one  but  a  Yankee  have  been  guilty 
of  such  rascality  ?  He  had  a  splendid  flag  of  a  74,  an  ensign  that  he 
had  horro\\ed  from  the  navy-yard,  Boston,  to  hoist  on  the  occasion 
of  Douglas's  death,  but  of  that  same  ensign  a  goodly  number  of 
secession  flags  were  made.  I  next  captured  another  vessel  from  Bait 
imoiv.  loaded  with  coal,  bound  for  Boston — a  most  fortunate  prize, 
a>  I  was  on  my  last  bucket  of  coal  in  the  Saint  Nicholas.  I  filled 
up  as  I  went  along,  as  I  began  to  feel  a  little  fearful  that  some  of  the 
gunboats  might  be  after  me,  so  we  went  up  to  Fredericksburg,  I 
towing  my  prize.  We  reached  there  safely.  The  government 
bought  the  Saint  Nicholas  for  about  $45,000,  and  turned  her  into  a 
gunboat.  The  coffee  sold  well,  but  as  she  was  a  Baltimore  vessel, 
and  owned  by  gentlemen  of  that  city,  the  government  ascertained 
the  price  of  coffee  in  Baltimore  and  paid  Messrs.  Spence  &  Reid 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  and  sold  it  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  in 
Richmond.  The  vessel  was  returned  to  the  owners.  I  then  went 
to  Richmond,  and  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  fortifications  on 
James  river.  After  having  been  there  for  some  'time,  and  knowing 
I  was  not  competent  to  build  'longshore  fortifications,  whatever  other 
navy  officers  might  have  been,  I  applied  for  other  duty  more  in  the 
line  of  my  profession,  and  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  sta- 
tion at  New  Orleans,  with  the  rank  of  commodore. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  DISPATCH. 


FROM  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  N.  B.  FORREST. 


Did  it  Determine  the  Fate  of  the  Confederacy. 


A  dispatch,  says  the  Washington  Star  of  Jan.  15,  1897,  written 
by  the  Confederate  General  Forrest,  dated  September  21,  1863,  dur- 
ing the  movements  of  troops  about  Chattanooga,  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light.  Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  doc- 
ument, because  of  the  opinion  attributed  to  General  Longstreet  that 
it  contained  the  instructions  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  dispatch  is  a  brief  one,  dictated  by  General  Forrest 
under  most  exciting  conditions,  signed  by  him,  and  addressed  to 
General  Polk,  who  was  asked  to  forward  it  to  General  Bragg.  At 
the  time  the  message  was  written,  General  Forrest,  it  is  said,  was 
making  observations  high  up  in  a  tree  on  Missionary  Ridge.  He 
had  been  sweeping  the  great  battle-field  of  Chickamauga  with  his 
glasses;  he  believed  he  saw  evidences  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
General  Rosencranz  and  his  army  to  escape  from  the  trap  in  which 
the  Confederates  supposed  they  had  snared  him,  and  in  which  they 
expected  to  capture  him  and  his  whole  army.  He,  then,  calling 
down  from  the  tree,  dictated  the  dispatch  in  question  to  his  adjutant, 
who  wrote  it  upon  a  sheet  of  dingy,  blue  paper,  with  a  lead  pencil, 
using  an  upturned  saddle  stirrup  as  a  writing  desk.  This  dispatch 
announced  to  General  Polk,  General  Forrest's  belief  that  the  enemy 
were  evacuating  Chattanooga,  and  his  opinion  that  the  Confederate 
army  ought  to  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  DOCUMENT. 

Q( 

According  to  "Holland,"  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  the  subsequent  history  of  the  dispatch  was  as 
follows: 

"  As  soon  as  the  dispatch  was  written,  it  was  sent  to  General  Polk, 
who,  as  requested,  sent  the  information  to  General  Bragg,  who  was 
the  commanding  officer.  After  this  was  done,  General  Polk  put  the 
dispatch  in  his  dispatch  box,  and  years  after  it  was  found  by  his 
son,  Dr.  Mechlenburg  Polk,  who  is  now  a  practicing  physician  in 
New  York  city.  Knowing  that  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth  was  collecting 
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material  for  a  life  of  General  Forrest,  in  whose  command  Dr.  Wyeth 
^'•rvrd  when  a  mere  lad,  Dr.  Polk  loaned  to  Dr.  Wyeth  this  dis- 
patch. 

"  In  some  way  the  War  department  heard  that  Dr.  Wyeth  was  in 
]><»M-ssion  of  this  hitherto  unsuspected  document,  and  most  urgently 
requested  that  it  be  committed  to  its  care,  as  it  was  a  dispatch  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  in  a  place  of  per- 
manent safety.  Drs.  Wyeth  and  Polk  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
request  should  be  granted,  and  sent  the  dispatch  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, alter  having  caused  a  fac-simile  of  it  to  be  photo- 
graphed. 

"  Recently  Dr.  Wyeth  sent  to  General  Longstreet  a  fac-simile  of 
this  dispatch,  and  it  was  this  which  brought  from  Longstreet  a  day 
or  two  ago,  a  letter  of  acknowledgment,  in  which  he  says:  'That 
dispatch  fixed  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy.'  And  he  also  added  that 
with  that  as  a  guide,  he  should  write  a  magazine  article  explaining 
why,  in  his  view,  this  was  the  document  which  thus  determined  the 
Confederate  cause. 

EFFECT  OF  THE    DISPATCH. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  dispatch,  "  Holland  "  says: 

"  It  suggested  to  Bragg  an  opportunity  to  gratify  a  certain  vanity 
and  love  of  display,  which  was  a  conspicuous  trait  of  his  character. 
He  saw  that  it  gave  him  a  chance,  as  he  supposed,  to  march  into 
and  through  Chattanooga,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a 
conqueror.  He,  therefore,  abandoned  his  plan,  and  undertook  to 
pursue  and  destroy,  instead  of  to  head  off  and  surround  Rosencranz. 
General  Longstreet  says  that  the  delay  caused  by  this  change  of 
plan  gave  Rosencranz  an  opportunity  to  rally,  swiftly  to  throw  up 
entrenchments,  and  by  reason  of  the  firmness  with  which  Thomas 
held  his  position — which  caused  that  superb  warrior  to  be  called, 
'  The  Rock  of  Chickamauga  ' — to  maintain  himself  until  relieved. 
Longstreet  wondered  why  Bragg  had  abandoned  his  plan.  Forrest 
and  Polk  could  not  understand  the  sudden  change  in  Rosencranz' s 
movements.  They  did  not  realise  that  the  delay  had  given  Rosen- 
cranz an  opportunity  such  as  he  prayed  he  might  secure,  and  of 
which  he  was  quick  to  take  advantage,  and  such  advantage  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Confederates,  saved  his  army.  Longstreet  could  not 
have  known  of  this  dispatch  of  General  Forrest's,  or,  if  he  did 
know  of  it,  could  have  had  no  clear  understanding  of  what  was 
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in  it,  since  the  copy  which  was  sent  to  him  recently  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  that  he  ever  saw.  His  friends  have  known  that  he  has 
felt  that  the  great  moment  for  the  Confederacy,  its  supreme  hour, 
when  its  destiny  was  decided,  was  that  moment  when  General  Bragg 
abandoned  his  plan  of  attempting  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Rosen- 
cranz.  It  may  be  that  Longstreet  knew  that  Bragg  came  to  that 
determination  because  of  information  which  he  had  received  from  For- 
rest. At  all  events,  thirty-three  years  after  this  battle,  General 
Longstreet,  the  survivor  of  all  the  able  generals  of  the  Confederate 
army,  expresses  the  deliberate  opinion  that,  '  this  dispatch  fixed  the 
fate  of  the  Confederacy.'  In  that  opinion  he  does  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  other  military  leaders.  Whether  the  military  historians 
will  agree  with  him  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  discovery  of 
this  dispatch  and  Longstreet's  opinion,  that  it  contained  the  destiny 
of  the  Confederate  States  will  be  accepted  as  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  military  history  of  the  Civil  War. 

GENERAL    BOYNTON's   COMMENTS. 

A  Star  reporter  brought  the  views  attributed  to  General  Long- 
street,  concerning  the  Forrest  dispatch,  to  the  attention  of  General 
H.  V.  Boynton,  who,  as  a  soldier,  took  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Chattanooga  campaign,  and  who  is  recognized  as,  perhaps,  the  best 
living  authority  on  matters  relating  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

General  Boynton  said: 

"  The  dispatch  of  General  Forrest,  to  which  you  call  my  attention, 
which  has  recently  been  produced  by  his  biographers  as  one  that 
fixed  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  through  General  Bragg' s  disre- 
garding it,  and  which  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  ;  the  crucial  dis- 
patch of  the  war,'  is  of  no  significance  whatever,  beyond  showing 
the  misapprehensions  which  existed  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  forenoon  of  September  2ist,  which  was  the  day  after  the  close  of 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  concerning  the  position  and  movements 
of  the  Union  army.  This  dispatch  is  as  follows: 

"  On  the  Road,  September  21,  1863. 

"'General:  We  are  in  a  mile  of  Rossville — have  been  on  the 
point  of  Missionary  Ridge.  Can  see  Chattanooga  and  everything 
around.  The  enemy's  trains  are  leaving,  going  around  the  point  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  The  prisoners  captured,  report  two  pontoons 
thrown  across  for  the  purpose  of  retreating.  I  think  they  are  evac- 
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uatinu  .is  lunl  as  they  can  go.  They  an-  cutting  tiinlu-r  down  to 
obstruct  our  passage.  I  think  we  ought  t(»  press  forward  as  rapidly 
.is  possible-. 

"  '  Respectfully,  etc., 

"  '  N.  B.  FORREST. 
'  '  '  liriiradicr-  (icncral. 

"'To  Lieutenant-General  L.  Polk. 

"  '(Please  forward  to  General  Bragg.  i' 

"  At  the  time  this  dispatch  was  written  the  Union  army  was  not 
at  Chattanooga,  but  was  in  line,  fully  prepared  for  battle  in  Rossville 
Gap,  and  upon  Missionary  Ridge  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  gap, 
with  one  of  its  three  corps  extending  across  the  valley,  nearly  to 
Lookout  Mountain.  It  was,  therefore,  directly  in  General  Forrest's 
front,  and  only  a  mile  distant.  The  position  it  occupied  could  not 
have  been  carried  by  direct  assault.  The  army  trains  were  not  pass- 
ing around  the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  but  were  going  into 
Chattanooga  under  direct  orders  from  General  Rosencranz.  No 
pontoon  was  being  thrown  across  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  retreat- 
ing, and,  by  General  Rosencranz'  s  order,  the  one  already  in  position 
was  heavily  guarded  to  prevent  any  soldier  leaving  the  city.  The 
timber  being  cut,  was  in  Rossville  Gap,  to  strengthen  that  position. 
General  Forrest  himself,  did  'press  forward,'  with  the  result  thus  set 
forth  in  his  official  report: 

ON  MISSION  RIDGE. 

"'On  taking  possession  of  Mission  Ridge,  one  mile  or  there- 
abouts from  Rossville,  we  found  the  enemy  fortifying  the  gap.  Dis- 
mounted Colonel  Dibbrell's  regiment,  under  command  of  Captain 
McGinnis,  and  attacked  them,  but  found  the  force  too  large  to  dis- 
lodge them.  On  the  arrival  of  my  artillery,  opened  on,  and  fought 
them  for  several  hours,  but  could  not  move  them.' 

"General  Forrest  had  two  divisions,  which  habitually  fought  dis- 
mounted. While  the  Union  army  was  in  line  at  Rossville,  five  miles 
southeast  of  Chattanooga,  General  Rosencranz  was  in  the  city,  send- 
ing out  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  preparing  to  bring  the  army 
into  Chattanooga,  which  was  the  objective  of  the  campaign,  and  to 
hold  it. 

"  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  then  at 
Rosencranz'  s  headquarters  in  the  city,  under  the  same  date  as  this 
dispatch  of  General  Forrest  —  namely,  September  2ist  —  thus  tele- 
graphed Secretary  Stanton: 
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"  'CHATTANOOGA,  September  2ist. 

"  '  Rosencranz  has  issued  orders  for  all  our  troops  to  be  concen- 
trated here  to-night.  Thomas  will  get  in  about  eleven  P.  M.,  unless 
prevented  by  the  enemy,  who  have  been  fighting  him  this  afternoon, 

#  *  #  There  is  no  time  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  and  Rosen- 
cranz is  determined  not  to  abandon  Chattanooga  and  Bridgeport 

without  another  effort.     *     *     * 

(Signed.)         "  '  C.  A.  DANA. 

WHAT  BRAGG    WOULD  HAVE   MET. 

' '  Since  General  Bragg  is  so  severely  criticised  for  not  pushing  on 
it  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  he  would  have  met  had  he  followed 
General  Forrest's  advice. 

"  Rossville  Gap,  in  Missionary  Ridge,  is  a  deep  defile,  a  mile  in 
length,  through  its  highest  crests,  which,  with  its  flanks  on  the  ridge 
and  in  the  valley  fully  protected,  formed  one  of  the  strongest  defens- 
ive military  positions  held  by  either  army  anywhere,  throughout  the 
war. 

"  During  the  closing  hours  of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga — that  is 
during  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  September  2oth — Rossville  Gap  was 
occupied  in  force  by  General  Negley,  with  at  least  a  division  of  those 
Union  troops  which  had  been  forced  from  the  Union  right  and  centre, 
had  passed  to  the  rear  through  Missionary  Ridge,  and  turning  to 
the  right,  had  taken  possession  of  Rossville  Gap,  and  so  stood  once 
more  across  the  Lafayette  road,  which  was  Bragg' s  line  of  advance 
to  Chattanooga.  Not  only  this,  but  Sheridan's  Division  entire,  had 
moved  through  the  gap,  and  marching  out  three  miles  on  the  Lafay- 
ette road  toward  Bragg,  and  stood  across  the  road,  in  close  contact 
with  General  Bragg' s  left,  at  the  time  the  battle  ended.  These  troops 
had  all  recovered  from  the  confusion,  into  which  a  portion  of  them 
had  been  thrown  by  the  break  at  noon  at  Chickamauga. 

"On  the  morning  of  September  2ist,  when  Forrest  moved  up 
within  a  mile  of  the  gap,  to  reconnoitre,  and  when  he  supposed  that 
the  Union  army  had  reached  Chattanooga,  and  was,  '  evacuating  as 
hard  as  they  can  go,'  it  was,  as  already  stated,  in  position,  formed, 
and  ready  for  battle  on  such  impregnable  ground  as  above  indicated. 

"  General  Thomas's  report  tells  how  his  army  was  here  disposed 
for  battle,  at  the  very  time  General  Forrest,  in  close  proximity  to 
these  lines,  concealed  by  the  forests,  was  writing  his  dispatch  to 
General  Polk.  After  initiating  and  superintending  the  movement 
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by  which  he  withdrew  his  tones  from  the  Kelley  field  line,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  those  from  Snodgrass  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  passsing 
them  through  McFarlan's  Gap,  in  Missionary  Ridge,  around  Bragg' s 
ritfht,  and  placing  them  in  Rossvilk-  <  iap,  between  Bragg  and  Chat- 
tanooga, General  Thomas  says: 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  Rossville,  accompanied  by  Generals  Gar- 
field  and  Gordon  Granger,  and  immediately  prepared  to  place  the 
troops  in  position  at  that  point.  One  brigade  of  Negley's  Division 
was  posted  in  the  gap  on  the  Ringgold  road,  and  two  brigades  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the  right  of  the  road,  adjoining  the  brigade 
in  the  road;  Reynold's  Division  on  the  right  of  Negley's,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  Dry  Valley  road;  Brannon's  Division  in  the  rear  of  Rey- 
nolds's  right,  as  a  reserve;  McCook's  Corps  on  the  right  of  the  Dry 
Valley  road,  and  stretching  toward  the  west,  his  right  reaching  nearly 
to  Chattanooga  creek;  Crittenden's  entire  corps  was  posted  on  the 
heights  to  the  left  of  Ringgold  road,  with  Steadman's  Division  of 
Granger's  Corps  in  reserve  behind  his  left;  Baird's  Division  in  reserve 
and  in  supporting  distance  of  the  brigade  in  the  gap;  McCook's 
Brigade  of  Granger's  Corps,  was  posted  as  a  reserve  to  the  brigade 
of  Negley's  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  to  the  right  of  the  road;  Minty's 
cavalry  was  on  the  Ringgold  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance 
of  the  gap." 

NO  CHANCE    FOR    BRAGG. 

"With  practically  the  entire  Army  of  the  Cumberland  rested,  and 
thus  skilfully  posted  in  a  strong  position,  with  sufficient  rations  and 
ammunition,  and  with  its  right  guarded  on  front  and  flank  by  Wild- 
er's  mounted  infantry,  and  three  brigades  of  cavalry,  with  Speer's 
Infantry  Brigade  as  a  support  to  these,  and  all,  as  General  Thomas 
telegraphed,  'in  high  spirits,'  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  would 
have  happened  if  Bragg,  even  with  his  seasoned  and  magnificent 
veterans,  had  followed  Forrest's  advice,  to  'press  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible.' 

"That  General  Bragg  was  better  informed  than  General  Forrest, 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  Forrest  was 
sending  the  dispatch  quoted,  General  Bragg  was  telegraphing  Adju- 
tant-General Cooper,  at  Richmond,  as  follows: 

CHICKAMAUGA  RIVER,  September  21,  1863. 

"  'General  S.  Cooper: 

After  two  days  hard  fighting  we  have  driven  the  enemy,  after  a 
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desperate  resistance,   from  several  positions,   but  he  still  confronts 
us. 

"  '(Signed)          BRAXTON  BRAGG.' 

'  '  Of  course,  this  advanced  position  at  Rossville  was  not  one  for 
occupation,  and  during  the  night  of  the  2ist,  Thomas  moved  his 
army  to  Chattanooga  —  the  objective  of  Rosencranz's  most  remark- 
able campaign. 

"  What  is  here  said  is  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the  question  of 
accuracy  in  General  Forrest's  dispatch,  and  not  to  the  question 
between  General  Longstreet  and  General  Bragg,  to  which  it  is 
scarcely  applicable.  The  dispatch  of  General  Forrest,  which  relates 
to  that  controversy,  is  one  of  a  later  date." 


SKETCH  OF  COMPANY  I,  6ist  VIRGINIA  INFAN- 
TRY, MAHONE'S  BRIGADE,  C.  S.  A. 


[Furnished  for  publication  by  the  son  of  Major  Charles  R.  McAl- 
pine,  Mr.  Newton  Me  Alpine,  Portsmouth,  Va. — ED.] 

The  Rebel  Grays  were  organized  June  16,  1861,  at  the  Glebe 
School-house,  Norfolk  county,  Virginia.  Number  of  men,  63. 

In  August  the  company  was,  as  Company  G,  assigned  to  the  4ist 
Regiment  of  Virginia  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
R.  Chambliss,  stationed  at  Ferry  Point  (now  Berkeley).  In  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  it  was  ordered  with  the  regiment  to  Sewell's  Point. 

In  April,  1862,  the  army  was  reorganized,  and  at  that  and  other 
times  there  was  assigned  to  this  company  39  members,  increasing 
the  number  to  102.  Volunteers,  76;  conscripts,  22,  and  substitutes, 
4.  From  Norfolk  county,  68;  Portsmouth  city,  23;  Norfolk  city,  2; 
Suffolk,  3;  unknown,  3;  Petersburg,  i;  Greensville  county,  i,  and 
Gates  county,  N.  C.,  i.  Total  number  of  deserters,  35.  Deserted 
at  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  in  May,  1862,  25;  died  in  hospital,  3; 
discharged,  3;  transferred,  i;  dropped  at  reorganization,  i;  left  in 
hospital,  2;  who  offered  substitutes,  4 — 40;  which  left  for  the  field  in 
May,  1862,  an  effective  force  of  62  men. 

On  April  29,  1862,  the  company  was  detached  from  the  4ist  Regi- 
ment of  Virginia  Infantry,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archer,  at  Boykin's,  near  Smithfield,  and  guard  the  Norfolk 
and  Petersburg  Railroad.  There  it  remained  until  May  27,  1862. 
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May  27,  1862,  it  was  ordered  to  n-port  to  Major  Jours'  Battery, 
No.  3,  in-ar  Richmond,  \'a.,  as  a  reserve  to  sustain  our  forces  in  the 
event  of  need  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  &c. 

June  1 4th,  it  was  ordered  to  Battery  10,  near  Richmond. 

July  1 5th.  it  was  ordered  to  report  to  Brigadier-General  John  H. 
Winder,  to  do  guard  duty  at  Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  Va. 

July  I4th,  it  was  assigned  to  the  6ist  Regiment  of  Virginia  Infan- 
try, under  command  of  Colonel  Samuel  M.  Wilson. 

July  2oth,  it  was  ordered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  F.  Neimeyer, 
6ist  Virginia  Infantry,  to  report  to  the  headquarters  at  Dunn's  Hill, 
and  was  designated  Company  I  in  the  regiment.  About  this  time 
Cohoon's  Battalion  of  Virginia  Volunteers  was  disbanded,  and  the  men 
of  conscript  age  in  Captain  Max  Herbert's  command  were  assigned 
to  the  company. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  S.  G.  French,  dated  August 
28,  1862,  all  men  in  Captain  McAlpine's  Company,  formerly  of  Cap- 
tain Herbert's  Company,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cohoon's  Battalion, 
will  be  promptly  returned  to  Captain  Herbert. 

The  last  of  August,  1862,  the  company  was  ordered  to  Brook 
Turnpike,  near  Richmond,  and  in  September  to  Rapidan  River, 
Orange  and  Alexander  Railroad,  and  there  performed  fatigue  duty 
at  Bristoe  Station,  some  distance  up  the  road,  in  the  removal  of  burnt 
cars,  &c.  It  thus  saved  an  immense  amount  of  property. 

On  September  29,  1862,  the  enemy  advanced,  and  a  part  of  our 
regiment,  comprising  about  200  men,  gave  them  battle  and  repulsed 
them.  This  was  at  Catlett  Station,  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
The  strength  of  the  company  was  59;  present  for  duty,  47;  absent, 
sick,  7;  absent  on  leave,  i;  absent  on  detail,  4;  total  59. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  F.  Neimeyer  at  this  time  ordered  the 
sick  from  Washington  Hospital,  about  1,500  in  number,  to  Rich- 
mond. Also  about  this  time  Colonel  V.  D.  Groner  took  command 
as  Colonel  of  the  6ist  Virginia  Infantry,  Colonel  Samuel  M.  Wilson 
having  resigned.  The  regiment  proceeded  to  Fredericksburg  as 
the  advance-  guard  of  General  Lee's  army,  previous  to  the  battle  01 
Fredericksburg.  We  were  there  assigned  to  General  William 
Mahone's  Brigade,  and  became  identified  with  that  command  there- 
after. 

At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  11,  12  and  13,  1862, 
the  strength  of  the  company  was  58;  present,  44;  absent,  sick,  10; 
absent  on  detail,  4. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  we  were  encamped 
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near  Salem  Church  (three  and  a  half  miles  from  Fredericksburg)  on 
the  Plank  Road,  and  there  remained  until  January,  1863,  when  the 
brigade  was  ordered  to  protect  the  fords  on  the  Rappahannock  and 
Rapidan  rivers,  near  Chancellorsville. 

April  28th,  the  enemy  advanced  and  crossed  the  upper  ford  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back,  and  were  placed 
in  line  of  battle  at  Zoah  Church  on  the  Plank  Road.  At  the  battle 
of  Zoah  Church,  near  Chancellorsville,  April  30,  1863,  the  strength 
of  company  was  58;  present,  47;  absent,  sick,  4;  absent  on  leave,  i; 
absent  on  detail,  6. 

We  advanced,  and  on  May  i,  1863,  were  placed  in  line  of  battle 
at  McCarthy's  farm.  Strength  of  company,  58;  present,  46;  absent 
on  leave,  i;  absent,  sick,  4;  absent  on  detail,  7;  conspicuous  for 
gallantry,  5.  Advanced,  and  on  May  2d  and  3d  were  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Strength  of  company,  58;  present, 
45;  absent,  sick,  5;  absent  on  detail,  7;  absent  on  leave,  i. 

After  the  retreat  of  Hooker's  forces,  May  3,  1863,  at  Chancellors- 
ville, we  returned  toward  Fredericksburg,  and  encountered  Sedge- 
wick's  Corps  near  Salem  Church.  Our  regiment  acted  as  the  skir- 
mish line  for  our  brigade,  our  company  being  held  in  reserve.  In 
the  meantime  our  brigade  was  moved  to  the  left  of  the  line,  and  Sims' 
Georgia  Brigade  placed  in  the  position  of  Mahone's  men.  The 
enemy  advancing,  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  our  line.  Sims' 
men  not  being  apprised  that  we  were  on  the  skirmish  line,  opened 
fire  on  us,  and  we  were  thus  between  two  lines  of  battle.  Strength 
of  company  at  Salem  Church,  58;  present,  45;  absent,  sick,  6; 
absent  on  detail,  7;  wounded,  2;  conspicuous  for  gallantry,  2. 
Lieutenant  C.  W.  Murdaugh  was  seriously  wounded,  and  too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  in  encouraging  the 
men  and  urging  them  to  perform  their  duty.  Lieutenant  Murdaugh 
was  ever  after  unfit  for  duty.  (See  Order  283,  Adjutant  and  Inspec- 
tor-General's office.)  Sergeant  Charles  Evans,  a  gallant  soldier,  was 
also  wounded.  We  can  never  forget  the  kind  treatment  we  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  ladies  of  Martinsburg. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863.  Strength  of  company,  57; 
present,  42;  absent  on  detail,  6;  absent,  sick,  8;  absent,  wounded,  i. 

In  the  memorable  charge  at  Gettysburg,  July  4,  1863.  Strength 
of  company,  55;  present,  40;  absent,  sick,  8;  absent,  wounded,  i; 
absent  on  detail,  6;  wounded,  3;  killed,  i;  captured,  2;  deserted,  5; 
conspicuous  for  gallantry,  6. 
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In  September  we  were  ordered  to  encamp  near  Clark's  Mountain, 
and  remained  there  until  October  8th. 

At  Hristoe  Station,  Orange  and  Alexander  Railroad,  October  14. 
Strength  of  company,  45;  present,  31:  absent,  sick,  3; 
absent  <>n  detail,  7;  absent  on  leave,  i;  captured,  2. 

Returned  to  Clark's  Mountain,  and  remained  there  until  we 
advanced  towards  the  Wilderness  and  engaged  the  enemy  at  Mine 
Run  December  2,  1863.  Strength  of  company,  45;  present,  32: 
absent,  sick,  2;  absent,  wounded,  i;  absent  on  detail,  8;  captured, 
2.  Returned  to  camp  on  Bell's  farm,  Orange  county,  and  there 
remained  until  January,  1864.  January  5th,  advanced  towards  the 
Wilderness.  On  6th  May,  1864,  we  were  placed  in  line  of  battle, 
and  advanced  on  the  enemy.  The  Yankee  General  Wardsworth 
was  killed  in  front  of  our  line.  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet  was 
wounded,  and  General  Jenkins,  of  South  Carolina,  was  killed,  both 
in  front  of  our  line  by  our  troops.  So  much  for  bad  generalship. 

Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864.  Strength  of  company, 
45;  present,  36;  absent,  sick,  2;  wounded,  i;  detailed,  7;  captured, 
i;  on  leave,  i;  conspicuous  for  gallantry,  3;  wounded,  i.  It  was 
in  this  battle  that  the  gallant  and  faithful  soldier,  Elvin  K.  Casey, 
lost  his  arm. 

On  our  march  towards  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  Sunday,  May 
8th,  we  were  assailed  near  a  place  called  Shady  Grove,  and  after  a 
brief  delay,  repulsed  the  enemy.  We  moved  on,  and  bivouacked 
only  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  scene  of  that  conflict. 

Battle  of  Shady  Grove,  Sunday,  May  8,  1864.  Strength  of  com- 
pany, 45;  present,  33;  absent,  sick,  2;  absent,  wounded,  i;  detailed, 
i;  captured,  i;  on  leave,  i;  wounded,  i;  conspicuous  for  gallantry,  i. 

On  the  morning  of  May  gth  we  reached  the  field  of  the  approach- 
ing battle,  and  being  placed  in  line,  proceeded  rapidly  to  cover  our 
front  with  a  line  of  field  works.  On  the  I2th  we  engaged  the  enemy 
at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse. 

Battle  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse.  Strength  of  company,  44; 
present,  31;  sick,  2;  wounded,  i;  detailed,  7;  captured,  i;  on  leave, 
i;  wounded,  2;  mortally  wounded,  i;  conspicuous  for  gallantry,  5. 
William  F.  Butt,  a  good  man  and  reliable  soldier,  was  mortally 
wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  F.  Neimeyer  was  killed, 
which  promoted  Captain  McAlpine  and  Lieutenant  John  Hobday, 
the  one  as  major  and  the  other  as  captain.  The  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry of  private  Albert  Powell  deserves  much  praise.  Our  regiment 
in  this  battle  charged  three  lines  of  field  works  and  captured  each. 
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We  remained  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  until  the  22d  of  May. 
when  we  took  up  our  line  of  march,  and  on  2^d  crossed  the  North 
Anna  river;  taking  our  place  in  line,  we  rapidly  covered  our  front 
with  field  works.  May  27th,  crossed  the  South  Anna  and  entered 
Hanover  county. 

May  28  and  29,  1864,  battle  of  Hanover  county.  Strength  of 
company,  43;  present,  28;  sick,  3;  wounded,  3;  detailed,  7;  cap- 
tured, 2. 

June  2nd  and  3rd,  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  Strength  of  company, 
43;  present,  28;  sick,  3;  wounded,  3;  detail,  7;  captured,  2;  wound- 
ed, 2. 

June  13,  1864;  left  Turkey  Ridge,  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and 
were  placed  in  line  on  Frazier's  farm.  Battle  of  Frazier's  Farm. 
June  13,  1864.  Strength  of  company,  43;  present,  26;  sick,  3, 
wounded,  5;  detail,  7;  captured,  2;  wounded,  i.  Remained  on 
Frazier's  farm  untill  the  i8th,  when  we  crossed  the  James  on  pon- 
toons, and  bivouacked  near  Petersburg. 

June  22,  1864;  we  engaged  the  enemy  near  Wilcox's  farm,  and 
our  Brigade  captured  2,000  prisoners,  1,500  stand  of  arms,  4  Blakley 
guns  and  8  stands  of  colors.  Strength  of  company,  43;  present,  21; 
sick,  7;  wounded,  5;  detail,  7;  on  leave,  i;  captured,  2;  conspicious 
for  gallantry,  5. 

The  gallantry  of  Captain  John  Hobday  on  this  occasion  was  con- 
spicuous, and  although  his  services  were  not  duly  appreciated,  yet, 
it  was  through  his  sagacity  that  the  enemy  were  flanked  and  defeated. 
With  his  small  command  of  21  men,  he  passed  down  the  enemy's 
line,  a  distance  of  200  yards,  and  demanded  their  surrender.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  neglect  of  his  merit,  never  did  his  zeal  falter, 
his  love  cool,  nor  the  feverish  impatience  of  his  fiery  spirit  rebel.  In 
his  darkest  hour  it  was  his  pride  to  know,  that  he  merited  honor  if 
he  did  not  receive  it. 

It  was  through  the  courage  and  gallantry  of  Charles  N.  Collins, 
that  Major  Charles  R.  McAlpines  life  was  saved,  by  killing  the  Fed- 
eral officer  who  would  have  shot  the  Major. 

That  night  we  were  ordered  to  return  to  camp  near  Petersburg, 
and  there  remain  untill  the  next  day. 

June  23,  1864;  Battle  of  Gurley  house.  Strength  of  company,  43: 
present,  18;  sick,  8;  wounded,  5;  detail,  7;  on  leave,  i;  captured,  2; 
under  arrest,  2.  Two  men  had  deserted,  leaving  the  strength  of 
company  41.  Returned  to  camp  near  Wilcox  farm  and  remained 
there  until  July  30,  1864. 


in.-; 


Battle  of  the  Cuter,  July  30,  1864.     Strength  of  company,  41; 

t-iit,  22;  sick,  6;  wounded,  4;  detail,  6;  eaptun-d,  i  ;  under  arrest,  2; 
killed,  2;  wounded,  3,  conspicuous  for  gallantry,  2.  Returned  to 
ounpaiiy  l>y  the  Medical  Examining  Hoard,  i  Returned  to  camp  and 
remained  there  untill  August  igth,  when  we  were  ordered  to  advance 
and  engage  the  enemy  near  Johnson's  farm,  three  miles  from  Peters- 
burg. The  6ist  Regiment  had  engaged  150  muskets,  15  ambulance 
men  and  19  officers.  The  Regiment  had  killed,  7;  wounded,  55: 
missing,  14:  total  76.  Strength  of  company,  38;  present,  17;  sick, 
7,;  wounded,  5;  detail,  6;  captured,  i;  under  arrest;  2.  Killed,  i; 
wounded,  i;  captured,  5;  conspicuous  for  gallantry,  i. 

August  21,  1864.  All  the  ambulance  men,  quarter-master's  men, 
sick,  wounded,  cooks,  &c.,  of  the  Regiment,  were  armed  and  placed 
in  the  trenches  to  protect  Petersburg  from  an  attack. 

August  24,  1864,  took  up  line  of  march  and  proceeded  to  the  rail 
road,  and  bivouacked  on  Armstrong's  farm.  August  25,  engaged 
the  enemy  near  Reams'  Station,  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon 
Railroad. 

Battle  Reams'  Station,  August  25.  Strength  of  company,  37; 
present,  13;  sick,  6;  wounded,  4;  captured,  6;  detail,  6;  under  ar- 
rest, 2. 

August,  26,  1864,  returned  to  camp  and  remained  untill  October 
26,  1864,  when  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  and  proceeded  to  the 
Plank  Road  to  Buggies  mill,  and  engaged  the  enemy  on  the  27th 
instant. 

Battle  Burgess'  Mill,  strength  of  company,  38;  present,  20;  sick, 
4;  wounded,  i;  captured,  6;  detail,  4;  on  leave,  2;  under  arrest,  i; 
conspicuous  for  gallantry,  i;  killed,  i;  wounded,  i;  captured,  3; 
deserted,  i;  returned  by  Medical  Examining  Board,  i.  Captain 
John  Hobday  was  killed,  which  promoted  Lt.  C.  W.  Murdaugh  to 
Captain. 

After  a  five  days  tramp  on  a  total  ration  of  2^  pounds  of  meal, 
we  arrived  in  camp  ist  November,  1864.  Went  into  winter  quar- 
ters December  7,  1864,  and  remained  inactive  untill  February  5, 
1865. 

February  6,  1865,  Battle  of  Hatcher's  Run.  Strength  of  com- 
pany, 35;  present,  14;  absent,  sick,  6;  captured,  10;  detail,  3;  on 
leave,  2. 

The  fight  between  Petersburg  and  Appomattox. 
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ROSTER  OF  COMPANY    I,  6lST   REGIMENT  OF  VIRGINIA  VOLUTEERS.* 

Captain  Charles  R.  McAlpine,  promoted  major,  wounded. 
First  Lieutenant  F.  W,  Armistead,  dropped  at  reorganization,  May 
1862,  joined  i3th  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  Hobday,  Jr.,  promoted  Captain  May  12, 
1864,  wounded  July  30,  1864,  Crater,  and  killed  October  27,  1864, 
at  Burgess'  Mill. 

Third  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Murdaugh,  promoted  Captain,  October 
27th,  1864,  wounded  May  3,  1863,  at  Salem  Church,  (Chancellors- 
ville.) 

First  Sergeant  Johm  M.  Sherwood,  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 

Second  Sergeant  Edward  C.  Shepherd,  disabled,  detailed  |for  hos- 
pital duty. 

Third  Sergeant  David  W.  Thornton,  detailed  to  work  in  Govern- 
ment shops. 

Corporal  George  Oglevie,  discharged  October,  1861,  disability. 

Corporal  Calvin  L.  Peek,  promoted  sergeant,  captured  October 
27,  1864,  and  not  exchanged. 

Corporal  Charles  Evans,  wounded  May  3,  1863,  Chacellorsville, 
captured  August  19,  1864,  and  not  exchanged. 

Musician  Joseph  J.  Smith,  drummer. 

Privates. 

Beaton,  Joseph,  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 

Bateman,  Jonathan. 

Barcroft,  George  W.,  left  in  hospital  in  Norfolk,  sick,  May  10, 
1862,  and  never  heard  from. 

Butt,  William  T. ,  mortally  wounded  May  12,  1864,  Spotsylvania 
Court  House,  and  May  24th  in  Camp  Winder  hospital,  Richmond. 

Berkley,  Lycurgus,  furnished  substitute  May  6,  1862,  substitute 
deserted  May  loth. 

Cooper,  Arthur,  died  in  hospital. 

Casey,  Elvin  K.,  lost  an  arm  May  6,  1864,  Wilderness. 

Casey,  James  A. 

Cherry,  Elias  W.,  captured  July  4,  1863,  Gettysburg,  and  died  in 
prison. 

Collins,  Charles  W.,  killed  August  19,  1864,  Davis'  Farm. 

*  The  names  of  deserters  are  omitted. 
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Collins,  Thomas,  promoted  corporal. 

Curtis.  Revel  W. ,  killed  July  3.  1863,  Gettysburg. 

Dollett,  William  W. 

Duke,  Robert. 

Duke,  Parker,  wounded  July  30,  1864,  Crater. 

Eurc,  Hilary. 

Eure,  Henry. 

Eure,  Augustus,  over  age,  furnished  substitute  October  23,  1861. 

Ferrell.  John,  died  June  1862,  Battery  No,  10,  Richmond. 

Fowler,  A.  J., 

Godwin,  Laban  T. ,  promoted  sergeant,  captured  August  19,  1864, 
not  exchanged. 

Hyslop,  Denwood,  captured  August  19,  1864  and  not  exchanged. 

Halloway,  Joseph. 

Hewlett,  Joseph  F.,  captured  July  4,  1863,  an<J  not  exchanged. 

Heckrotte,  OJver,  sent  to  hospital  in  Richmond  1863,  and  never 
heard  from. 

Herbert,  Joseph  T.,  transferred  to  15th  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Horton,  Daniel  W.,  sent  to  hospital  September  26,  1862,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  died. 

Jones,  Walter  J.,  promoted  Lieutenant  4ist  Virginia  Regiment, 
and  killed  May  6,  1864,  Wilderness. 

Jackson,  William  A.,  furnished  substitute  April  24,  1862. 

King,  Joseph. 

King,  George,  captured  August  9,  1864  and  not  exchanged. 

King,  Edward. 

Kilgore,  M.  P.,  promoted  sergeant  October  n,  1862,  killed  July 
30,  1864,  Crater. 

Mason,  William,  killed  Cumberland  Church,  April  7,  1865. 

Miller,  John  C. 

Manning,  S.  D.,  died  in  hospital,  September  1862,  Petersburg. 

Marchant,  Frank  M.,  promoted  Third  Lieutenant,  July  29,  1862, 
promoted  First  Lieutenant,  October  27,  1864. 

Mears,  James  E. ,  discharged  for  disabilities  from  wounds. 

Mears,  Thomas  F.,  captured  May  29,  1864,  not  exchanged. 

Nottingham,  B.  F.,  died  in  field  hospital,  October,  1863,  Brandy 
Station. 

Porter,  Thomas. 

Powell,  Albert,  name  published  for  distinguished  gallantry  at 
Spotsylvania  Court  House,  May  12,  1864. 
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Pell,  Thomas,  captured  August  19,  1864,  and  not  exchanged. 

Peek,  Ammon,  captured  October  27,  1864,  and  not  exchanged. 

Ribble,  Joseph,  furnished  substitute  May  6,  1862.  substitute  de- 
serted May  loth. 

Rodman,  Pierce,  discharged  September  1861,  disability. 

Sibley,  William,  captured  July  1863,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  never 
heard  from. 

St.  George,  William  E.,  captured  July  2,  1863,  Gettysburg,  not 
exchanged. 

Smith,  W.  J.,  died  in  Richmond  May  20,  1863. 

Tompkins,  Joseph. 

Toppin,  Smith,  promoted  Sergeant,  killed  July  30,  1864,  Crater. 

White,  John  D.,  woundeed  July  30,  1864,  Crater,  and  discharged 
December  23,  1864,  disabled. 

White,  Richard,  wounded  seriously,  July  30,  1864,  at  the  Crater, 
discharged  January  9,  1865,  disabled. 

Ward,  Julius,  killed  July  2,  1863,  Gettysburg. 

Whitson,  William,  discharged  September,  1861,  disabled. 

Wise,  Stephen,  died  in  hospital,  1863. 

Youre,  Stephen. 

SUMMARY. 

We  were  in  twenty-five  battles,  in  which  the  killed  were  8;  Captain 
John  Hobday,  October  27,  1864,  at  Burgess  Mill.  Private  Wm.  F. 
Butt,  May  12,  1864,  Spotsylvania  C.  H.;  Private  Revil  W.  Custis, 
July  4,  1863,  Gettysburg.  Sergeant  M.  P.  Kilgore,  July  30,  1864, 
Crater.  Private  Charles  W.  Collins,  August  19,  1864,  Johnson's 
Farm.  Johnson  Ward,  July  4,  1864,  Gettysburg.  Wm.  Mason, 
Appomattox  C.  H.,  1865.  Sergeant  Smith  Toppin,  July  30,  1864, 
Crater. 

Died  in  Hospital:  Privates  John  Ferrell,  Richmond  Battery,  June 
10,  1862;  S.  D.  Manning,  Petersburg,  September,  1862;  B.  F.  Not- 
tingham, Brandy  Station,  Orange  and  Alexandria  R.  R.,  October, 
1862;  Wm.  J.  Smith,  Richmond,  May  21,  1863. 

Died  in  Prison:  Elias  W.  Cherry,  1864,  sent  to  hospital  at  the 
evacuation  of  Norfolk,  Va. ;  George  W.  Barcroftand  D.  W.  Horton. 

Who  offered  Substitutes:  L.  Berkley,  Wm.  A.  Jackson,  Augustus 
Evans,  and  Joseph  Ribble. 

Discharged  from  service  previous  to  evacuation  Norfolk :  Privates 
Peirce  Rodman  and  Wm.  Whitson,  and  Corporal  Geo.  Ogelvie. 
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Dropped  at  the  reorgani/ation  of  the  Army:  Lieutenant  F.  N. 
. \rmstead. 

Transferred:   Privates  Walter  S.  Jones  and  Joseph  Herbert. 
Deserted  at  the  evacuation:  25. 
Number  entered  at  organization:  63: 
Number  that  left  Norfolk  and  were  afterwards  assigned:   62. 

CONSI'K  rot'S    FOR    (. ALL. \NTRV. 

At  McCarthy's  Farm:  Captain  Charles  R.  McAlpine,  privates 
Klvin  K.  Ca>ey.  \\'m.  E.  St.  George,  and  Julius  Ward  and  one 
who  deserted. 

Salem  Church:  Captain  C.  R.  McAlpine  and  lieutenant  C.  W. 
Murdaugh. 

Gettysburg:  private  Eh  in  K.  Casey. 

Pickett's  Charge  at  Gettysburg:  Captain  Charles  R.  McAlpine, 
Elvin  K.  Casey,  Wm.  Mason,  Edward  King,  John  D.  White,  and 
Julius  Ward. 

Wilderness:  Captain  Charles  R.  McAlpine,  lieutenant  John  Hob- 
day, and  private  Elvin  K.  Casey. 

Shady  Grove:  Private  Charles  N.  Collins. 

Spotsylvania  C.  H. :  Captain  Charles  R.  McAlpine,  lieutenant 
John  Hobday,  privates  Charles  N.  Collins,  Albert  Powell,  and  John 
D.  White. 

Wilcox  Farm:  Captain  C.  R.  McAlpine,  lieutenant  John  Hobday, 
privates  Charles  N.  Collins,  John  C.  Miller,  and  Richard  White. 

WOUNDED. 

Salem  Church:  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Murdaugh  and  sergeant  Chas. 
Evans. 

Pickett's  Charge  at  Gettysburg:  Revil  W.  Custis,  James  E. 
Mears,  and  one  who  deserted. 

Wilderness:  Elvin  K.  Casey. 

Shady  Grove:  Wm.  Mason. 

Spotsylvania:  Joseph  King  and  Thomas  Butt,  who  was  mortally 
wounded. 

Turkey  Ridge:  George  King  and  Ammon  Peek. 

Frazier's  Farm:  Captain  C.  R.  McAlpine. 

Crater:  Lieutenant  John  Hobday,  J.  D.  White,  sergeant  Richard 
White. 

Johnson's  Farm:  John  C.  Miller. 
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ROLL    OF    HONOR. 

Major  Charles  R.  McAlpine,  Captain  John  Hobday,  sergeant  M. 
P.  Kilgore,  privates  Elvin  K.  Casey,  Charles  N.  Collins,  John  C. 
Miller,  John  D.  White,  Richard  White,  and  Julius  Ward. 

CAPTURED. 

Sergeant  Calvin  Peek,  October  27,  1864,  Burgess'  Mill. 
Sergeant  Ammon  Peek,  October  27,  1864,  Burgess'  Mill. 
Sergeant  Charles  Evans,  October  19,  1864,  Johnson's  Farm. 
Sergeant  Laban  T.  Godwin,  October  19,  1864,  Johnson's  Farm. 
Private  Denward  Hyslop,  October  19,  1864,  Johnson's  Farm. 
Private  George  King,  October  19,  1864,  Johnson's  Farm. 
Private  Thomas  Peel,  October  19,  1864,  Johnson's  Farm. 
Private  Elias  W.  Cherry,  July  4,  1863,  Gettysburg. 
Private  Joseph  F.  Hewlett,  July  4,  1863,  Gettysburg. 
Private  Joseph  F.  Mears,  May  29,  1864,  Hanover  county. 


["  B."  in  Warrenton  Virginian,  February,  1896. 

HANGING    OF    MOSBY'S  MEN  IN  1864. 


After  the  defeat  of  General  Early,  at  the  battle  of  the  Opequon, 
on  September  19,  1864,  his  command  fell  back  up  the  Valley.  The 
brigade  of  cavalry  under  General  Wickham  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Milford,  twelve  miles  south  of  Front  Royal,  and  Custer  made 
repeated  efforts  to  force  him  from  the  position,  without  effect.  About 
this  time  it  was  reported  to  Captain  Chapman,  of  Mosby's  command, 
that  a  large  wagon  train  was  en  route  from  Milford  to  Winchester, 
under  the  escort  of  a  small  body  of  men.  He  immediately  made 
disposition  for  its  capture  at  Front  Royal.  For  this  purpose  he  di- 
vided his  men  into  two  parties.  One  party  was  to  attack  the  train 
at  a  point  where  a  cross-road  from  Chester's  Gap  intersects  the  Front 
Royal  and  Luray  grade;  the  other,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Chapman,  was  to  fall  upon  the  front  of  the  train,  about  600  yards 
from  the  town,  where  there  is  a  hill  on  one  side  and  a  ravine  on  the 
other.  It  seems  that  Custer  had  divined  in  some  way  the  Confed- 
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< -rate  plans,  and,  instead  of  a  small  train  guard,  he  had  his  whole- 
division  behind  the  wagons.  He  waited  till  the  attack  was  made 
upon  the  front,  when  he  threw  a  large  force  upon  the  Manor  grade, 
a  mad  running  parallel  with  the  Luray  road,  and  took  possession  of 
Chester's  (iap,  Chapman's  line  of  retreat.  The  latter  promptly 
attacked  the  train,  when  he,  in  turn,  was  attacked  in  his  rear.  He 
immediately  turned  upon  the  force  behind  him,  determined  to  cut 
his  way  out.  The  Federals,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  gap,  had 
thmwn  a  strong  line  across  a  narrow  defile  under  the  command  of  a 
captain  or  major,  who  stood  upon  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Chapman  formed  his  men  in  column,  and  boldly  charged  through 
this  line.  In  the  mele£,  the  Federal  captain  saw  he  would  be  cap- 
tured or  ridden  down,  and  offered  to  surrender  himself;  but  the  press- 
ure behind  the  Confederates  was  too  great  for  them  to  stop  to  parley 
with  one  man,  and  some  of  those  in  the  rear,  not  understanding  the 
situation,  emptied  their  revolvers  into  the  captain,  killing  him 
instantly.  The  most  of  Mosby's  men  succeeded  in  getting  away, 
but  some  had  their  horses  shot,  and  others  were  cut  off.  Among 
these  were,  Anderson,  Love,  Overby,  Carter  and  Henry  Rhodes,  of 
the  Twenty-third  Virginia  Regiment.  Custer  determined  to  wreak 
summary  vengeance  upon  these  men.  Rhodes  was  lashed  with  ropes 
between  two  horses,  and  dragged  in  plain  sight  of  his  agonized  rela- 
tives to  the  open  field  of  our  town,  where  one  man  volunteered  to  do 
the  killing,  and  ordered  the  helpless,  dazed  prisoner  to  stand  up  in 
front  of  him,  while  he  emptied  his  pistol  upon  him.  Anderson  and 
Love  were  shot  in  a  lot  behind  the  court  house.  Overby  and  Carter 
were  carried  to  a  large  walnut  tree  upon  the  hill  between  Front 
Royal  and  Riverton,  and  were  hanged.  The  writer  saw  the  latter 
under  guird  in  a  wagon  lot.  They  bore  themselves  like  heroes,  and 
endured  the  taunts  of  their  captors -with  proud  and  undaunted  mein. 
One  of  them  was  a  splended  specimen  of  manhood — tall,  well  knit 
frame,  with  a  head  of  black,  wavy  hair,  floating  in  the  wind,  he 
looked  like  a  knight  of  old.  While  I  was  looking  at  them,  General 
Custer,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  rode  by.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
splendid  suit  of  silk  velvet,  his  saddle  bow  bound  in  silver  or  gold. 
In  his  hand  he  had  a  large  branch  of  damsons,  which  he  picked  and 
ate  as  he  rode  along.  He  was  a  distinguished  looking  man,  with 
his  yellow  locks  resting  upon  his  shoulders.  Rhodes  was  my  friend 
and  playmate,  and  I  saw  him  shot  from  a  distance,  but  did  not  at  the 
time  know  who  it  was. 


• 
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I  From  the  Richmond  Dispatch.  March  i,  1^96.] 

THE  RICHMOND  HOWITZERS. 


At  Harper's  Ferry,  October,  1859- 


THE  FIRST  HOWITZERS. 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  February,  1896. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

Thinking  that  the  roster  of  the  original  Howitzer  Company,  in 
its  hurried  and  partial  organization  when  it  went  to  Harper's  Ferry 
to  meet  the  invaders  of  Virginia's  sacred  soil,  under  old  John  Brown, 
would  not  only  be  interesting  to  the  survivors,  but  to  your  many 
readers,  I  venture  to  enclose  it  to  you.  It  is  taken  from  a  copy  of 
the  Richmond  Whig,  dated  November  22,  1859,  and  was  furnished 
by  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  R. 
W.  Royal  of  this  city  (who  was  a  gallant  member  of  Company  I., 
Richmond  Howitzers,  during  the  war),  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
federate Museum.  It  will  also  prove  highly  interesting  to  follow  the 
career  of  many  of  these  gallant  members  during  the  war.  The  only 
officers  the  company  had  when  it  left  Richmond  were  the  captain  and 
orderly  sergeant.  Afterwards,  John  C.  Shields,  who  went  out  in 
1861  as  captain  of  the  First  Company,  but  was  promoted  to  Colonel 
and  assigned  to  command  of  Camp  Lee,  the  fall  of  that  year  was 
elected  First  Lieutenant,  and  John  Thompson  Brown,  who  went  out 
in  1 86 1  as  captain  of  the  Second  Company,  and  was  promoted  to 
Colonel  of  Artillery,  and  fell  on  May  6,  1864,  in  the  Wilderness,  was 
elected  Second  Lieutenant.  The  company  on  the  John  Brown  raid 
was  armed  as  infantry  with  muskets. 

Respectfully, 

'   J.   V.   S.   M'CREERY. 

The  roll  is  follows: 

Captain,  George  W.  Randolph. 

Orderly  Sergeant,  G.  G.  Otey. 

Privates:  James  A.  August,  Robert  M.  Anderson,  Thomas  S. 
Armistead,  A.  M.  Archer,  Wilson  N.  Bugg,  John  Thompson  Brown, 
William  H.  Blackadar,  William  P.  Burwell,  Oscar  Cranz,  Charles 
Crane,  Henry  C.  Carter,  John  Esten  Cooke,  W.  W.  Caldvvell,  James 
Ellett,  Horace  Edmund,  James  B.  Ficklen,  Alex.  B.  Guigon,  Jos- 
eph H.  Ghio,  E.  S.  Hubbard,  A.  L.  Holladay,  Henry  S.  Jones, 
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William  11.  l.ipsromb,  I.ucian  I.rui-.  Dr.  Theodore  P.  Mayo,  John 
Mathrws.  1'anl  Michaux,  Thomas  |.  Macon,  La\\ re-nre  S.  Marye,  T. 
<  i.  Peachy,  Hugh  R.  Pleasants,  Dr.  William  P.  Palmer,  Thomas 
Pollard,  Jr.,  Edward  Pistolette,  Robert  W.  Powers,  II 1114 h  I..  Pow- 
ell, John  H.  Royall,  John  C.  Shit-Ids,  William  B.  Smith,  Harrison 
Sublett,  T.  I-..  St ration,  William  R.  Todd,  R.  D.  Ward,  William  F. 
WaNon,  Henry  S.  Williams,  John  H.  Williams.  Charles  H.  Wynne, 
Samuel  T.  Bailey. 


[From  the  Richmond  Tiitifs,  April  5,  1896.] 

FIRST  GUN  AT  SUMTER. 


WHO  IS  ENTITLED  TO  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  FIRING  IT. 


What  Edmund  Ruff  in,  Who  is  Accorded  the  Honor  by  Many,  Wrote 
the  Day  of  the  Historical  Event. 

To  the  I\ditor  of  tiie  Times : 

SIR, — I  enclose  you  an  extract  from  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers  of  1884,  pages  501-504,  in  regard  to  "  Who  fired  the 
first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter  ? ' ' 

At  the  time  I  published  this  article,  the  statement  made  by  Gene- 
ral S.  B.  Lee,  that  Captain  George  S.  James  fired  the  first  gun,  was 
the  only  claim  to  that  distinction  that  had  come  to  my  notice. 

Since  then  several  more  claim  this  honor. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  you  have  had  an  article  from  my  friend  and 
schoolmate,  James  P.  Harrison,  of  Danville,  asking  for  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  claim  that  Edmund  Ruffin  shot  the  first  gun,  I  hope 
you  will  publish  what  he  himself  wrote  the  day  of  that  event,  and 
the  clippings  from  newspapers  of  that  date,  which  I  think  will  es- 
tablish the  fact  beyond  a  doubt. 

JULIAN  M.  RUFFIN. 

Old  Church,   Va.,  March  jo,  1896. 


The  extract  referred  to  above  follows: 

WHO    FIRED    THE    FIRST   GUN    AT   SUMTER. 

(Letter  from  General  Stephen  D.  Lee.) 

I  wish  to  correct  an  error  which  has  almost  passed  into  an  his- 
torical fact.     It  is  this:  That  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia,  did  not 
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fire  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter,  but  that  Captain  George  S.  James, 
of  South  Carolina,  afterward  killed  when  a  lieutenant-colonel  at 
Boonesboro,  Md.,  did  fire  it. 

The  writer  was  a  captain  of  a  South  Carolina  army  at  the  time, 
and  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard.  He  now 
has  before  him  a  diary  written  at  the  time,  and  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  fact. 

The  summon  for  the  surrender  or  evacuation  was  carried  by 
Colonel  Chestnut,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Captain  S.  D.  Lee.  They 
arrived  at  Sumter  at  2:20  P.  M.,  April  nth. 

Major  Anderson  declined  to  surrender,  but  remarked  "he  would 
be  starved  out  in  a  few  days  if  he  was  not  knocked  to  pieces  by 
General  Beauregard's  batteries."  This  remark  was  repeated  to 
General  Beauregard,  who  informed  President  Davis.  The  result 
was,  a  second  message  was  sent  to  Major  Anderson  by  the  same  offi- 
cers, accompanied  by  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  and  Colonel 
Chisholm,  of  South  Carolina.  The  messengers  arrived  at  Sumter 
at  12:25  A.  M.,  April  I2th.  Major  Anderson  was  informed  that  if 
he  would  say  that  he  would  surrender  on  April  isth,  and  in  the 
meantime  would  not  fire  on  General  Beauregard's  batteries,  unless 
he  was  fired  on,  he  would  be  allowed  that  time;  also  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  receive  provisions  from  the  United  States  authori- 
ties. The  Major  declined  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  saying  he 
would  not  open  fire  unless  a  hostile  act  was  committed  against  his 
fort  or  his  flag,  but  that  if  he  could  be  supplied  with  provisions 
before  the  15th  of  April  he  would  receive  them,  and  in  that  event 
he  would  not  surrender.  This  reply  being  unsatisfactory,  Colonel 
James  Chestnut  and  Captain  S.  D.  Lee  gave  the  Major  a  written 
communication,  dated  "  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C.,  April  12,  1861,  3:20 
A.  M.,"  informing  him,  by  authority  of  General  Beauregard,  that 
the  batteries  of  General  Beauregard  would  open  fire  on  the  fort  in 
one  hour  from  that  time. 

The  party,  as  designated,  then  proceeded  in  their  boats  to  Fort 
Johnson,  on  James  Island,  and  delivered  the  order  to  Captain 
George  S.  James,  commanding  the  mortar  battery,  to  open  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter.  At  4:30  A.  M.  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter, 
and  at  4:40  the  second  gun  was  fired  from  the  same  battery.  Cap- 
tain James  offered  the  honor  of  firing  the  first  shot  to  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  of  Virginia.  He  declined,  saying  he  could  not  fire  the  first 
gun.  Another  officer  then  offered  to  take  Pryor' s  place.  James 
replied:  "  No!  I  will  fire  it  myself."  And  he  did  fire  it.  At  4:45 
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A.  M.,  nearly  ;ill  the  lotteries  in  harbor  were  tiring  on  Sumter.  Mr. 
Kdimind  Ruftin  (who  was  much  beloved  and  respected)  was  at  tin- 
iron  battery  on  Morris  Island.  I  always  understood  he  fired  tin- 
first  gun  from  the  iron  battery,  but  one  thing  is  certain — he  never 
fired  the  first  gun  against  Fort  Sumter.  <  ieorge  S.  James  did.  Nor 
did  he  fire  the  second  gun.  He  may  have  fired  the  third  gun,  or 
first  gun  from  the  iron  battery  on  Morris  Island. 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  D.  LEE. 

REPLY  OF  JULIAN  M.   RUFFIN. 

The  above  abstract  having  come  to  my  notice,  I  desire  to  give  the 
farts  as  to  the  part  that  Edmund  Ruftin,  of  Virginia,  took  in  the  fir- 
ing on  Fort  Sumter.  I  have  before  me  his  journal,  written  at  that 
time,  and  will  copy  what  bears  upon  the  subject: 

"April  12,  (1861). — Before  4  A.  M.  the  drums  beat  for  parade, 
and  our  company  was  speedily  on  the  march  to  the  batteries  which 
they  were  to  man.  At  4:30  a  signal  shell  was  thrown  from  a  mortar 
battery  at  Fort  Johnson,  which  had  been  before  ordered  to  be  taken 
as  the  command  for  immediate  attack,  and  firing  from  all  the  bat- 
teries bearing  on  Fort  Sumpter,  next  began  in  the  order  arranged, 
which  was  that  the  discharges  should  be  two  minutes  apart,  and  the 
round  of  all  the  pieces  and  batteries  to  be  completed  in  thirty-two 
minutes,  and  then  to  begin  again.  The  night  before,  when  expect- 
ing to  engage,  Captain  Cuthbert  had  notified  me  that  his  company 
requested  of  me  to  discharge  the  first  cannon  to  be  fired,  which  was 
their  64-pound  Columbiad,  loaded  with  shell.  Of  course  I  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  compliment,  and  delighted  to  perform  the 
service — which  I  did,  The  shell  struck  the  fort  at  the  northeast 
angle  of  the  parapet.  By  order  of  General  Beauregard,  made 
known  the  afternoon  of  the  nth,  the  attack  was  to  be  commenced 
by  the  first  shot  at  the  fort  being  fired  by  the  Palmetto  Guard,  and 
from  the  iron  battery.  In  accepting  and  acting  upon  this  highly 
appreciated  compliment,  that  compamy  had  made  me  its  instrument," 
&C 

The  above,  as  written  at  that  very  time,  would  fully  establish  the 
fact  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  Edmund  Ruffin,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  signal  shot  which  he  refers  to  at  Fort  Johnson,  at 
4:30  A.  M.,  is  the  same  that  S.  D.  Lee  claims  as  the  first  shot  at 
Fort  Sumter  at  the  same  time  (4:30  A.  M.).  Now,  he  too,  might 
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easily  be  confounded,  and  to  prove  that  the  one  from  the  iron  bat- 
tery, fired  by  Edmund  Ruffin,  was  actually  the  first  gun  on  Fort 
Sumter,  I  will  give  comments  of  the  press  of  that  date. 

The  Charleston  Courier  said:  "  The  venerable  Edmund  Ruffin, 
who  as  soon  as  it  was  known  a  battle  was  inevitable,  hastened  over 
to  Morris  Island,  and  was  elected  a  member  ol  the  Palmetto  Guard, 
fired  the  first  gun  from  Steven's  iron  battery.  All  honor  to  the 
chivalric  Virginian  !  May  he  live  many  years  to  wear  the  fadeless 
wreath  that  honor  placed  upon  his  brow  on  our  glorious  Friday!  " 

From  the  Charleston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  first  shot  from  Stevens'  battery,  was  fired  by  the  venerable 
Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia.  The  ball  will  do  more  for  the  canse  of 
secession  in  the  Old  Dominion  than  volumes  of  stump  speeches." 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says,  the  first  gun  fired  from  the  iron 
battery  off  Cummings  Point,  was  discharged  by  the  venerable  Ed- 
mund Ruffin.  He  subsequently  shot  from  all  the  guns  and  mortars 
used  during  the  action. 

A  Mobile  paper  had  the  following: 

'  'A  SUBLIME  SPECTACLE.  —  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  when  asked 
for  her  jewels,  pointed  to  her  children  and  said:  '  There  they  are.' 
With  the  same  propriety  can  the  '  Mother  of  States  '  point  to  her 
children  as  the  brighest  jewels  she  possesses.  At  the  call  of  patriot- 
ism they  are  not  laggard  in  responding  to  it,  and  Virginia  blood  has 
enriched  every  battle-field  upon  American  soil.  And  we  thank  God 
the  spirit  has  not  departed  from  her,  but  burns  as  brightly  in  the 
breasts  of  her  children  as  in  the  days  of  her  Washington  and  her 
Henry.  But  of  the  many  bright  examples  that  she  has  furnished  of 
patriotism  the  most  sublime  is  the  conduct  of  the  venerable  Edmund 
Ruffin,  whose  head  is  silvered  over  by  more  than  eighty  winters, 
who,  when  the  war-cloud  lowered  over  the  gallant  city  of  Charles- 
ton volunteered  as  a  private,  and  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back  and 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  tended  his  services  to  South  Carolina  to 
fight  against  the  aggression  upon  her  rights.  It  was  his  hand  that 
pointed  and  fired  the  FIRST  gun  at  Fort  Sumter.  The  world  has 
pointed  to  the  conduct  of  Cincinnatus,  who,  when  his  country  was 
invaded  by  a  hostile  foe,  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow  to  take  command 
of  her  forces,  and  after  he  had  driven  out  the  invader  and  restored 
his  country  to  peace  and  prosperity,  resigned  his  position  and  re- 
turned to  his  plow.  By  this  one  act  he  embalmed  his  memory  in 
the  breasts  of  his  countrymen  and  of  all  patriots  throughout  the 
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world.  The  conduct  of  Cincinnatus  \vas  not  more  patriotic  than 
that  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  and  side  by  side  in  the  niche  of  fame  will 
their  names  be  recorded  by  every  patriotic  heart." 

From  the  New  York  Post  : 

".SHOT  AN'D  HKMP.  —  A  Charleston  I  )ispatch  states  that  the  'first 
shot  from  Stevens'  battery  was  fired  by  the  venerable  Edmund 
Ruffin,  of  Virginia.'  A  piece  of  the  first  hemp  that  is  stretched  in 
South  Carolina  should  be  kept  for  the  neck  of  this  venerable  and 
bloodthirsty  Ruffian." 

From  the  above  quoted  expressions  it  would  indeed  be  impossible 
to  conclude  otherwise  than  that  the  first  gun  on  Fort  Sumter  was 
shot  by  Edmund  Ruffin,  and  that  such  should  be  recorded  as  an  his- 
torical fact.  In  fact,  the  above  from  S.  D.  Lee  is  the  first  intimation 
of  a  doubt  on  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  any  of  the  descendants  of  Edmund  Ruffin.  To  all  who  knew 
Edmund  Ruffin  it  would  have  been  useless  to  say  more  than  that 
throughout  his  manuscript  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact.  To  those  to 
whom  he  was  a  stranger  I  would  say  that  many  more  comments  of 
the  press  of  that  date  establish  the  same  fact;  those  of  the  South 
being  loud  in  his  praise,  and  those  of  the  North  being  still  more 
vindictive. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  THE   HOLCOMBE  GUARDS. 


The  following  is  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Parrott,  of  McMullen, 
Greene  county:  The  Holcombe  Guards,  afterwards  Company  I, 
Seventh  Virginia  Regiment  (General  Kemper's  original  regiment), 
Kemper's  Brigade,  Pickett's  Division,  Longstreet's  Corps,  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  was  organized  May,  1861,  at  White  Hall,  Albe- 
marle  county,  Va.,  and  mustered  into  service  June  3,  1861,  with  the 
following  officers  and  men : 

J.  J.  Winn,  Captain,  dead;  J.  W.  Rodes,  first  lieutenant,  dead; 
B.  G.  Brown,  second  lieutenant,  dead;  W.  B.  Maupin,  third  lieu- 
tenant; T.  J.  Golding,  orderly  sergeant;  J.  E.  Wyant,  second  ser- 
geant, dead;  D.  O.  Etherton,  third  sergeant,  dead;  W.  A.  Brown, 
fourth  sergeant,  killed  at  Williamsburg;  C.  B.  Brown,  fifth  sergeant; 
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W.  P.  Walters,  first  corporal,  killed  at  Williamsburg;  B.  Fretwell, 
second  corporal,  died  1861;  J.  P.  Jones,  third  corporal,  dead;  W. 
N.  Parrott,  fourth  corporal;  J.  B.  Ambroselli,  killed  at  Gettysburg; 

F.  A.  Bowen,  killed  at  Williamsburg;  H.  C.  Blackwell,  J.  T.  Belew, 
J.  T.  Bailey,  W.  H.  H.  Brown,  B.  G.  Brown,  W.  G.   Brown,  R.  C. 
Brown,  G.  P.  Clarke,  dead;  W.  N.  Clarke,   M.  J.  Clements,  killed 
at  Gettysburg;    M.   E.   Clements,  John  L.   Coleman,   David  Dove, 
dead;  Peter  L.  Davis,  Henry  T.  Davis,  T.  J.  Fulcher,  dead;  G.  R. 
Fisher,  drowned;  Eppa  Fielding,  W.   B.   Fielding,   B.  F.  Fielding, 
killed  at  Bull  Run;  Elyie  Gardiner,  dead;  J.  T.   Garrison,   A.   H. 
Good,  killed  at  Gettysburg;    E.  D.   Hustin,   I.   P.   Iseman,  W.  D. 
Jarman,  dead;  J.  L.  Kidd,  W.  L.  Keyton,  dead;  J.  M.  Lane,  dead; 

G.  Lowry,    dead;  J.    T.   Maupin,   dead;    Carson    Maupin,   W.    H. 
McQuary,  T.  A.  Marshall,  dead;  L.  W.  Powell,  dead;  J.  W.  Ryan, 
killed  at  Boonesboro;  J.  Snead,  R.  Snead,  Z.  Sandridge,  L.  Toombs, 
killed  at  Bull  Run;    J.   W.  Taylor,   dead;    A.  J.    Thurston,   dead; 
George  Thurston,  dead;  R.   C.  Via,  T.  Via,   E.   H.  Ward,  J.  W. 
Walton,  dead;  B.   F.  Wheeler,  dead;  A.   F.   Wood,  dead;  W.   T. 
Wood,  dead;  E.   M.  Wolfe,   T.   B.  Wolfe,  J.   A.   Wyant,  killed  at 
Dinwiddie   Courthouse;    W.    W.   Woods,    killed   second   battle   of 
Manassas;    W.    P.    Woods,    J.    F.    Wiseman.      Original   number, 
seventy-one. 

Following  are  the  names  of  recruits: 

T.  C.  Clarke,  J.  L.  Clarke,  died  in  prison;  Tobe  Clarke,  died  in 
prison;  Jimmie  Harris,  C.  Ballard,  killed  at  Dinwiddie  Courthouse; 
Marion  Ballard,  killed  at  Frazer's  Farm;  R.  Thurston,  John  Thurs- 
ton, J.  T.  Thurston,  R.  Rea,  R.  A.  Toombs,  W.  S.  Chapman,  W. 
G.  Herndon,  died  at  Point  Lookout;  W.  H.  Herring,  killed  at 
Gettysburg;  Charles  Racer,  W.  O.  Sandridge,  Dick  Sandridge, 
died  at  Point  Lookout;  J.  R.  Slater,  Joe  Clements,  N.  Cox,  died  at 
Point  Lookout;  J.  Fielding,  Hamilton  Lasley. 

The  company  was  first  under  fire  at  Bull  Run,  July  18,  1861,  and 
was  in  every  battle  until  the  surrender. 
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[From   the  KH  Imn.n.l    Dispatch,  April  26,  1896.] 

THE    CONFEDERATE    FLAG. 


An  Interesting  Letter  from  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson. 


ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  REGULATING  IT. 


To  the  I'ditor  of  tin-  Dispatch: 

The  Confederate  flag,  with  the  memories  it  arouses,  is  very  dear 
to  many  people,  and  we  think  it  but  justice  to  perpetuate  a  true  and 
accurate  description  of  it — "The  Stars  and  Bars."  I  can  find  no 
record  of  it  in  the  acts  of  Congress.  It  was  used  by  companies  and 
regiments  in  Virginia  in  1861,  without  authority,  and  just  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste. 

After  Manassas,  Beauregard  had  prepared  at  his  headquarters  a 
design  for  a  flag,  which  was  painted  in  water  colors.  It  was  a  red 
square,  on  which  was  displayed  a  blue  St.  Andrew's  cross,  bordered 
with  white,  and  charged  with  thirteen  white,  five-pointed  stars. 

This  was  adopted  in  general  orders  from  army  headquarters,  and 
became  the  battle-flag  of  the  Confederacy,  which  should  blaze  in 
many  a  coming  trial,  showing  its  followers  the  way  to  duty  and  to 
death. 

Three  flags  were  made  by  "the  three  Cary  girls,"  out  of  their 
own  silk  frocks,  one  for  Joe  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and  Van  Dorn 
each,  and  were  always  floated  at  the  headquarters  of  these  generals 
and  on  the  march  and  in  the  battle  showed  where  they  were. 

This  was  Beauregard 's  battle-flag! 

ACT  OF  MAY  I,    1863. 

May  i,  1863,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  to  establish  the  flag 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  it  provided  that  the  battle-flag  should 
be  the  union  of  the  new  flag,  and  that  the  field  should  be  white.  I 
never  saw  this  flag  with  troops.  General  Lee  had  one  in  front  of 
his  headquarters.  The  first  time  this  flag  was  ever  used,  and  I  sus- 
pect the  first  that  was  ever  made,  was  used  as  a  pall  over  the  bier  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  as  he  lay  in  state  in  the  Governor's  house  in  Rich- 
mond, in  May,  1863.  But  this  flag  looked  too  much  like  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  did  not  show  at  sea,  so  the  story  went,  and  consequently 
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on  March  4,  1865,  just  twenty-eight  days  before  the  death  of  the 
Confederacy,  Congress  passed  another  act,  adding  a  broad  red  bar 
across  the  end  of  it.  I  never  saw  this  flag,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a 
man  who  did  see  it — or  who  saw  a  man  who  did  see  it — with  this 
exception :  Colonel  Lewis  Euker  tells  me  that  riding  down  to  Gen- 
eral Custis  Lee's  quarters  in  November  or  December,  1864,  he  saw 
this  flag  flying  over  Howard's  Grove  Hospital,  and  his  companion, 
a  German  gentleman  then  serving  in  the  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry, 
asked  him  what  flag  that  was,  and  this  incident  impressed  itself  on 
his  memory. 

NEARLY  CERTAIN   TO  BE  RIGHT. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  doubting  the  accuracy  of  Colonel  Euker' s 
memory.  He  is  as  nearly  certain  to  be  right  as  any  man  I  know, 
but  there  is  confusion  here.  The  flag  was  not  adopted  until  March 
4,  1865,  and  he  saw  it  several  months  before.  I  explain  this  by 
thinking  the  design  for  the  new  flag  was  known  and  canvassed.  I 
have  a  colored  lithograph  now,  made  by  Hoyer  &  Ludwig,  at  the 
time,  for  Major  Arthur  L.  Rodgers,  who  designed  this  alteration, 
and  gave  me  the  picture  in  December,  1864.  So,  I  take  it,  the  doc- 
tors at  the  hospital  had  made  themselves  a  new  flag  to  set  the  fashion. 
But  that  was  not  a  flag  authorized  by  law,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  man 
who  saw  such  a  flag,  or  saw  any  man  who  saw  a  man  who  saw  one. 
After  March  4,  1865,  we  were  not  making  flags.  Please  print  the 
acts  of  Congress  establishing  the  flags.  The  last  act  has  never  been 
printed. 

BRADLEY  T.  JOHNSON. 


FROM    THE    RECORDS. 

We  comply  with  General  Johnson's  request  by  printing  the  Act 
of  May  i,  1863,  and  the  amendment  thereto,  passed  March  4,  1865: 
An  act  to  establish  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States: 
The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  enact, 
That  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  as  follows:  The  field 
to  be  white,  the  length  double  the  width  of  the  flag,  with  the  union 
(now  used  as  the  battle-flag)  to  be  a  square  of  two-thirds  the  width 
of  the  flag,  having  the  ground  red;  thereon  a  broad  saltier  of  blue, 
bordered  with  white,  and  emblazoned  with  white  mullets  or  five- 
pointed  stars,  corresponding  in  number  to  that  of  the  Confederate 
States.  (First  Congress,  third  session.  Approved  May  i,  1863.) 
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The  torejmine;  was  amended  by  the  following  act: 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  State-,  of  America  do  enact. 
That  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  as  follow-,:  The 
width,  two-thirds  of  its  length,  with  the  union  (now  used  as  the  bat- 
tle-flag) t('  IK-  in  width  three  tilths  of  the  width  of  the  flag,  and  so 
proportioned  as  to  leave  the  length  of  the  field  on  the  side  of  the 
union  twice  the  width  of  the  field  below  it;  to  have  the  ground  red, 
and  a  broad  blue  saltier  thereon  bordered  with  white,  and  emblazoned 
with  mullets  or  five-pointed  stars,  corresponding  in  number  to  that 
of  the  Confederate  States;  the  field  to  be  white,  except  the  outer 
half  from  the  Union  to  be  a  red  bar  extending  the  width  of  the  flag. 
(Second  Congress,  second  session.  Approved  March  4,  1865.) 

Official  statement  furnished  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Dis- 
patch. 

By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

F.  C.  AINSWORTH, 
Colonel  U.  S.  A. ,  Chief  Record  and  Pension  Office. 


[From  the  N.  O.  Picayune,  April  5.  1896.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH. 


A  Graphic  Description  of  that  Sanguinary  Engagement. 

WRITTEN  BY  GENERAL  JOSEPH  WHEELER, 
Now  riember  of  Congress, 


Who  Commanded  a  Brigade  and   Made  a  Famous  Charge  at   Shiloh 
under  the  Direction  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 


The  following  article  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  written  by  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Wheeler,  now  representing  the  Eighth  Alabama  district 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Although  now  sixty  years  of  age, 
General  Wheeler  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  that  body. 

He  was  born  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  September  10,  1836,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1859,  was  lieutenant  of  cavalry  and  served  in  New- 
Mexico;  resigned  in  1861;  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  and  was  successively  promoted  to  the  command 
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of  a  regiment,  brigade,  division,  army  corps;  in  1862  he  was  assigned 
to  command  the  army  corps  of  cavalry  of  the  western  army,  in  which 
position  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  war.  By  joint  resolution 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  he  was  thanked  for  successful  military 
operations,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
for  his  defense  of  Aiken.  May  n,  1864,  he  was  the  senior  cavalry 
commander  of  the  Confederate  armies.  In  1866  he  was  offered  a 
professorship  in  the  Louisiania  State  Seminary,  which  he  declined. 
He  was  elected  to  the  forty-seventh,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth,  fifty-first, 
fifty-second,  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  congresses. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Corinth,  March  9,  1862,  says  General  Wheeler, 
I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  and  was  sent  to  the 
front  near  Monterey  as  the  advance  guard  of  our  army  (  War  Rec- 
ords, Vol.  10,  part  2,  page  307).  While  performing  this  duty  I 
reconnoitered  close  up  to  the  Federal  lines,  captured  prisoners  from 
the  enemy's  pickets,  and  gained  information  of  their  position  and 
the  general  conformation  of  the  country.  On  March  loth,  a  Fede- 
ral reconnoisance  in  force,  commanded  by  General  Sherman,  ad- 
vanced, and  after  driving  in  our  pickets  beyond  Monterey,  retreated 
rapidly  to  their  camp  near  Shiloh  Church. 

On  April  3d  General  Johnston  moved  upon  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
evening  of  April  5th  the  entire  army  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  of 
battle  in  front  of  the  Federal  camps.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Federal  commander  knew  there  was  a  Confederate  force  near  him, 
as  in  a  lively  skirmish  on  the  evening  of  April  4th  prisoners  were 
captured  by  both  sides,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  expect  a  general  attack,  and  most  certainly  it  could 
not  have  been  expected  as  early  as  the  morning  of  April  6th. 

FORCES    AT   SHILOH. 

On  March  30,  1862,  General  Halleck  reported  Buell's  forces  at 
101,051,  and  Grant's  at  75,000,  and  the  War  Department  says  Grant 
reported  his  forces  at  68, 1 75  on  April  i,  1862.  (See  William  Preston 
Johnston,  page  538. ) 

Van  Horn's  Army  of  the  Cumberland  says,  page  98: 

"  Buell's  force  was  94,783  men.  Of  this,  73,472  were  in  condition 
for  the  field,  and  of  this  force  37,000  was  to  join  in  the  movement 
against  the  enemy  at  Corinth.  The  remaining  36,000  effective  troops 
were  disposed  by  Buell  for  the  defense  of  his  communications." 

The  head  of  the  column  of  37,000  men  was  within  seven  miles  of 
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the  tirld  on  tin-  evening  of  April  5th,  and  had  joined  (".rant,  and  was 
in  line  and  in  action  at  5  1'.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  (See 
Wat  AV,  r'/vA.  Vol.  10,  Nelson's  Report,  page  323;  Colonel  Amens, 
page  328;  Colonel  ('.rose's  Report,  page  337;  Colonel  Anderson's 
Report,  page  739;  Badeau,  page  ^4. )  And  yet  General  Huell 
reports  that  but  21,579  of  his  army  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
battle. 

The  returns  of  the  War  Department,  as  given  by  William  /'/r\ 
ton  Johnston,  page  685,  claim  that  Grant's  army  on  Sunday  morning, 
April  6th,  was  only:  Present  for  duty,  49,232;  total  present,  58,052. 

Lewis  Wallace's  division  was  rested  and  in  good  condition,  and 
within  an  hour's  march  of  the  battlefield  when  the  action  commenced; 
but  as  he  did  not  become  actually  engaged  on  the  6th,  it  is  contended 
that  his  division,  7,771  strong,  should  be  deducted. 

The  highest  figures,  those  of  General  Halleck,  put  the  entire  force 
under  Grant  and  Buell  at  176,000,  and  the  lowest  figures  put  the 
force  actually  engaged  at  70,893. 

CONFEDERATE    FORCE. 

/  /  \ir  Records,  volume  10,  part  i ,  page  398,  states  that  before 
leaving  Corinth  for  the  field  of  Shiloh,  General  Johnston's  force  was 
as  follows:  Effective  total — Infantry,  34,727;  artillery,  1,973;  cavalry, 
2,073;  total  38»773-  Total  present — Infantry,  41,457;  artillery, 
2,183;  cavalry,  2,785;  total,  46,425. 

A  garrison  was  left  at  Corinth;  large  details  were  made  to  cordu- 
roy and  repair  roads.  The  cavalry  did  not  get  into  action;  troops 
were  detached  and  sent  to  Hamburg  and  other  points,  making  de- 
ductions amounting  to  at  least  8,000,  leaving  those  actually  engaged 
at  30,773.  so  that  either  estimate  would  put  the  entire  Federal  force 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  Confederate. 

THE    BATTLE. 

Brigadier-General  John  K.  Jackson  was  placed  in  command  of 
my  brigade,  which,  on  April  6,  consisted  of  the  2d  Texas  and  the 
1 7th,  1 8th,  and  igth  Alabama  Regiments  of  infantry,  and  General 
<  iarrard's  Battery,  but  after  giving  the  first  orders  to  move  forward 
the  duties  performed  by  them  were  such  that  the  command  of  the 
brigade  devolved  upon  me,  the  orders  I  received  coming  directly 
from  the  commanding  general,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  Gene- 
rals Bragg,  Hardee,  and  Withers. 
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William  Preston  Johnston,  in  his  life  of  General  Johnston,  page 
602,  says:  "At  Shiloh  there  was  much  dislocation  of  commands. 
*  Everybody  seemed  to  have  assumed  authority  to  command 
a  junior  officer,  and  as  the  order  was  '  Help  me,'  or  '  Forward,'  it 
was  always  obeyed  with  alacrity.  There  was  not  much  etiquette, 
but  there  was  terrible  fighting  at  Shiloh." 

The  forward  movement  of  our  lines  of  battle  commenced  very 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  troops  I 
commanded  became  engaged  in  combats  with  what  appeared  to  be 
independent  brigades  and  divisions. 

Each  line  of  battle  attacked  by  us  at  first  offered  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance, but  finally  yielded  and  retired  towards  the  river.  Between  i 
and  2  o'clock,  while  reforming  my  brigade,  preparatory  to  moving 
upon  a  line  of  battle  which  was  formed  in  front  of  a  camp  upon  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  and  separated  by  a  ravine  from  my  position,  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  rode  up  and  personally  gave  me  directions 
to  make  the  attack,  waiving  his  arms  towards  the  enemy  and  saying 
' '  Charge  that  camp. ' ' 

William  Preston  Johnston,  in  "Life  of  his  Father,  "  page  595,  says: 
"  He  (General  Johnston)  gave  Colonel  Wheeler,  of  the  igth  Ala- 
bama, afterwards  distinguished  as  a  cavalry  general,  his  order  to 
charge. ' ' 

Very  many  of  my  command  saw  me  gallop  up  to  General  Johnston 
and  knew  that  the  order  came  direct  from  the  commander  of  the 
army,  and  this  added  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  charged 
under  a  very  heavy  fire,  driving  the  enemy  and  capturing  a  number 
of  prisoners.  The  enemy  fell  back  upon  a  second  Federal  line  of 
battle,  which  occupied  another  crest,  but  after  delivering  an  artillery 
fire,  we  charged  this  line,  again  capturing  prisoners,  the  enemy  re- 
treating rapidly  beyond  our  view. 

Hearing  a  heavy  fire  to  my  left  and  front,  I  moved  rapidly  in  that 
direction,  encountering  in  a  burning  wood  a  large  force,  which  re- 
treated after  a  sharp  engagement.  About  3  o'clock  I  came  upon 
two  Mississippi  regiments  warmly  engaging  a  long  and  dense  line  of 
battle. 

The  Federals  largely  outnumbered  and  outflanked  the  Mississip- 
pians,  and  were  forcing  them  back,  while  the  Mississippians  were 
fighting  at  close  range,  most  gallantly  and  doggedly  holding  every 
foot  of  ground  as  long  as  possible,  the  men  seeming  to  turn  and  fire 
upon  the  advancing  enemy  at  nearly  every  step. 

The  color-bearers  of  the  two  regiments  were  very  near  the  advanc- 
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inii  line,  and  <  irnrral  Chalmers  himself  was  gallantly  riding  among 
the  tronp>.  I  was  impressed  that  this  was  a  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  our  line,  and  I  determined  to  resist 
and  prevent  it  at  all  haxards.  I  advanced  my  entire  brigade,  fully 
i, 600  strong,  in  one  handsome,  regular  line.  General  Chalmers  and 
his  battle-worn  troops  passed  to  my  rear,  and  I  took  up  the  fight 
with  all  possible  determination. 

General  Chalmers'  Report,  vol.  10,  page  550,  says: 

"  After  a  severe  firing  of  some  duration,  finding  the  enemy  stub- 
bornly resisting,  I  rode  back  for  General  Jackson's  Brigade.  I  did 
not  see  General  Jackson,  but,  finding  Colonel  Wheeler,  called  upon 
him  to  take  up  the  right,  which  he  did  with  promptness  and  vigor.  I 
sent  a  staff  officer  to  command  my  brigade  to  lie  down  and  rest  until 
they  received  further  orders." 

The  Nineteenth  Alabama  was  the  earliest  to  meet  and  check  the 
enemy,  but  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Alabama  soon  came 
upon  my  left.  The  Second  Texas  wras  on  the  right  of  the  brigade, 
and  as  my  movement  had  been  something  in  the  nature  of  a  swing 
to  the  left,  that  regiment  had  further  to  march  and  met  with  some 
delay  in  getting  into  action. 

The  enemy's  advance  was  checked,  and  for  a  time  he  held  a  strong 
position,  partly  protected  by  the  slope  of  a  ridge  and  a  part  of  his 
line  being  also  protected  by  the  fence  and  the  buildings  and  out- 
houses of  a  settlement.  We  finally  dislodged  him  from  this  position, 
and  the  enemy,  retreating  a  short  distance,  both  lines  fought  at  close 
range  as  severely  as  is  ever  experienced  in  a  battle. 

I  do  not  know  the  losses  sustained  by  the  other  regiment,  but  the 
Ninteteenth  Alabama  lost  about  twenty  killed,  and  140  wounded  in 
about  fifty  minutes. 

About  an  hour  after  taking  up  the  fight  from  General  Chalmers, 
the  firing  ceased  in  front  of  the  Second  Texas,  and  Major  Runnels, 
of  that  regiment,  rode  up  and  directed  my  attention  to  a  white  flag 
on  the  enemy's  line. 

In  a  moment  firing  ceased  in  my  immediate  front,  and  by  my 
direction  Major  Runnels  galloped  up  to  the  officers  who  were  dis- 
playing the  flag,  and  in  a  moment  returned  with  an  exclamation  that 
"  the  entire  army  had  surrendered." 

I  moved  the  brigade  up  in  good  order  directly  in  front  of  the  sur- 
rendering enemy',  and,  by  great  efforts,  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
men  in  rank  and  the  brigade  in  line.  I  saw  the  necessity  for  this,  as 
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some  other  troops  had  come  up,  and  were  becoming-  virtually  dis- 
organized, officers,  as  well  as  men,  leaving  the  ranks  and  mixing 
among  the  prisoners  and  scattering  the  captured  camps. 

While  in  this  position  some  cavalry  rode  up  from  our  rear  and 
passed  between  the  Nineteenth  Alabama  and  the  Second  Texas  and 
took  position  between  the  prisoners  and  Pittsburg  landing. 

Abbot's  Battle  Fields  of'6i,  page  257,  says: 

"  After  a  short  delay,  Bragg  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
attack  the  '  Hornet's  Nest '  by  the  flank.  The  movement  was  at- 
tended with  complete  success." 

' '  Generals  Wallace  and  Prentiss  showed  themselves  worthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  Grant  and  fought  stubbornly  until  the 
former  was  shot  down  with  a  mortal  wound,  and  the  latter,  with 
3,000  men,  was  surrounded  and  captured  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Confederates." 

Generals  Bragg  and  Withers  came  up  and  directed  me  to  take  the 
prisoners  to  Corinth,  but,  upon  my  suggestion  that  the  battle  was 
not  over,  General  Bragg  allowed  me  to  detail  for  that  purpose  one 
regiment  of  the  brigade  (Colonel  Shorter's),  and  I  promptly  formed 
the  rest  of  the  brigade  into  line,  replenished  ammunition  and  moved 
forward  toward  the  river. 

We  met  a  warm  fire,  mostly  from  artillery,  and  when  near  the 
river,  suffered  some  from  the  gunboats. 

A  rapid  ascent  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge  near  the  river  placed  my 
brigade  some  300  yards  in  advance  of  our  general  line,  most  of  which 
was  still  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 

Looking  back,  I  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  withdrawing 
to  the  rear. 

Night  came  on,  and  General  Withers  sent  an  order  to  retire.     On 
Sunday  evening  the  head  of  General  Buell's  army  reached  the  field, 
and  the  next  morning  21,579  soldiers  of  that  army  were  in  line  of 
battle,  side  by  side  with  Grant's  army,   making  the  total  Federal 
force  with  which  we  contended  on  the  6th  and  7th,  70,893. 

Many  Confederate  regiments  had  almost  disbanded  during  the 
night,  and  the  second  day  it  is  doubtful  if  we  had  more  than  15,000 
men  on  the  field,  but  they  were  the  elite  of  the  army  and  fought 
with  unsurpassed  heroism. 

THE   SECOND    DAY'S    BATTLE. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,   under  orders  from    Generals 
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Hardee  and  \Vitlu-rs,  I  moved  forward  towards  the  river  and  soon 
met  tin-  advanrini;  enemy. 

By  General  Harder'*  orders  I  deployed  the  entire  n>th  Alabama 
Regiment  as  skirmishers,  and  with  this  regiment  thus  deployed,  re- 
sisted tin-  a  time  the  advance  of  a  solid  line  of  battle. 

1  \vas  soon  driven  back  upon  the  main  body  of  my  brigade;  my 
entire  line  became  warmly  engaged,  and  continued  to  fight  with 
more  or  less  st -verity  during  the  entire  battle. 

It  rained  during  most  of  the  morning,  and  the  air  being  still,  both 
armies  were  much  of  the  time  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke. 

Twice,  in  conjunction  with  General  Chalmers,  I  charged  up  a  hill 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  a  favorable  position,  but  both  times  they 
were  re-enforced  and  retook  the  position  from  us. 

General  Chalmer's  Report,  Vol.  10,  page  552,  in  discussing  these 
charges,  says: 

"Colonel  Wheeler,  of  the  iQth  Alabama  Regiment,  was  fighting 
with  the  Mississippians  and  bearing  the  colors  of  his  command,  in  this 
last  charge  so  gallantly  made. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  battle,  William  Preston  Johnston, 
page  645,  says: 

"Chalmers  was  at  one  time  detached  from  the  command  of  his 
own  brigade  by  General  Withers  in  order  to  lead  one  of  these  con- 
glomerate commands,  and  Colonel  Wheeler  had  charge  of  two  or 
three  regiments  thrown  together.  *  *  *  Chalmers  seized  the  colors 
of  the  gth  Mississippi  and  called  on  them  to  follow.  With  a  wild 
shout  the  whole  brigade  rushed  in  and  drove  the  enemy  back  until  it 
re-occupied  its  first  position  of  the  morning.  In  this  charge  Wheeler 
led  a  regiment;,  carrying  its  colors  himself." 

The  ist  Missouri  Regiment  having  been  added  to  my  brigade,  I 
continued  engaging  the  enemy  with  varied  severity  until  about  3 
o'clock,  when  my  command  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Crescent  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Marshall  I.  Smith.  At  this  time 
the  entire  line  withdrew  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  and,  pursuant  to  orders 
from  General  Withers,  I  took  position  in  advance  of  the  other  troops. 
General  Withers  in  his  report,  Vol.  10,  page  535,  in  referring  to 
this,  says: 

"The  command  slowly  and  in  good  order  retired  and  formed  line 
of  battle  as  ordered,  the  advance  line  under  Colonel  Wheeler." 

A  little  later  the  bulk  of  our  army  commenced  withdrawing  from 
the  field,  and  I  was  instructed  to  act  as  the  rear  guard  with  the  igth 
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Alabama,  ist  Missouri,  some  small  detachments  and  a  section  of 
artillery. 

The  gallant  colonel  of  the  ist  Missouri,  Lucius  L.  Rich,  having 
been  mortally  wounded,  the  regiment  was  now  commanded  by  Major 
Olen  F.  Rice. 

The  enemy  were  in  heavy  masses  in  my  front,  but  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  advance,  and  the  firing  was  at  long  range  and  with- 
out much  effect. 

General  Buell  (page  295)  speaks  of  this  firing,  but  says:  "The 
pursuit  was  continued  no  further  that  day. ' ' 

General  Grant  (page  109)  speaks  of  the  fight  continuing  till  5  P. 
M.  He  also  says  his  force  was  too  fatigued  to  pursue  immediately. 
I  remained  on  the  field  until  dark,  and  then  withdrew  about  three 
miles,  and  at  midnight  General  Bragg  gave  me  verbal  instructions  to 
hold  that  position. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  8th,  Generals  Sherman  and  Wood,  each 
with  a  division,  advanced,  but,  after  feeling  our  lines,  retired.  I 
remained  in  the  position  close  up  to  the  enemy  for  about  a  week, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  scouting  parties,  which  approached  our 
lines,  the  enemy  remained  quietly  in  their  camp. 

General  Breckenridge  had  halted  his  command  between  my  posi- 
tion and  Monterey,  and  the  day  after  the  battle  rode  down  to  my 
bivouac,  and  the  following  day  continued  his  march  to  Corinth. 
General  Withers,  in  his  report  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  field 
(Vol.  X,  page  535),  says: 

"  The  remainder  of  the  troops  marched  to  within  a  mile  of  Mick- 
ey's, where  they  were  placed  under  command  of  Colonel  Wheeler, 
who  throughout  the  fight  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  all  trust  and 
confidence,  a  gallant  commander  and  an  accomplished  soldier." 

And  General  Bragg  (page  468)  speaks  of  the  noble  service  of 
"the  excellent  regiment  of  Colonel  Joseph  Wheeler." 

The  public  seem  to  have  regarded  the  surrender  of  General  Pren- 
tiss,  with  3,400  Federal  soldiers,  as  the  leading  feature  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  discussions  have  taken  place  as  to  what  troops  are  enti- 
tled to  the  most  credit  and  also  as  to  the  hour  that  the  surrender 
took  place. 

William  Preston  Johnston  (page  620),  in  speaking  of  Prentiss' 
surrender,  says: 

"Each  Confederate  commander — division,  brigade  and  regimen- 
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tal — as  his  command  pounced  upon  the  prey,  believed  it  nititk-d  to 
the  credit  of  the  capture." 

The  truth  is,  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought  by  an  army  of 
superbly  brave  men,  very  few  of  whom  had  had  the  advantage  of 
instruction,  drill,  or  discipline. 

The  surrender  of  Prentiss  was  due  to  the  gallantry  of  the  entire 
army,  which,  by  desperate  fighting  between  daylight  and  4  o'clock 
on  April  6,  had  dispersed  and  driven  from  the  field  all  of  Grant's 
army,  except  Prentiss  and  Wallace's  Divisions,  which,  becoming  in 
a  measure  isolated,  were  doomed  to  surrender. 

Confederate  regiments  who  never  fired  a  shot  at  the  surrendered 
troops  were  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  the  credit,  as  they  had  de- 
feated and  driven  off  the  other  divisions,  which  made  the  capture  of 
Prentiss  and  Wallace's  Division  possible.  A  review  of  the  reports 
written  at  the  time  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest. 

War  Records  (Vol.  X,  page  104)  and  General  Prentiss'  report 
'pages  277-279)  inform  us  that  Prentiss'  Division  included  the  I2th 
Michigan,  Colonel  Francis  Quinn;  i8th  Wisconsin,  Colonel  J.  S. 
Albin;  i8th  Missouri,  Colonel  Madison  Miller;  2ist  Missouri,  Colonel 
David  Moore;  23d  Missouri,  Colonel  Tindall;  25th  Missouri,  Colonel 
Everett  Peabody;  6ist  Illinois,  Colonel  Jacob  Fry. 

( ieneral  Prentiss  also  informs  us  that  the  following  regiments  of 
General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  Divison  fought  to  the  end  and  sur- 
rendered with  him:  The  8th  Iowa,  Colonel  J.  L.  Geddes;  I2th 
Iowa,  Colonel  Jos.  I.  Wood;  I4th  Iowa,  Colonel  Wm.  T.  Shaw; 
58th  Illinois,  Colonel  Lynch. 

I  find  only  eight  reports  made  by  these  officers,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  allude  to  the  fighting  incident  to  the  surrender  of  General 
Prentiss.  His  report,  dated  November  17  (Vol.  X,  page  278),  says: 

"  I  reformed  to  the  right  of  General  Hurlburt  and  to  the  left  of 
Brigadier-General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  This  position  I  did  maintain 
till  4  P.  M.,  when  General  Hurlburt,  being  overpowered,  was  forced 
to  retire.  Perceiving  that  I  was  about  to  be  surrounded,  I  de- 
termined to  assail  the  enemy  which  had  passed  between  me  and  the 
river,  charging  upon  him  with  my  entire  force.  I  found  him  advanc- 
ing en  masse,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  harrass  him  and  retard  his 
progress  so  long  as  might  be  possible.  This  I  did  until  5:30  P.  M., 
when  finding  that  further  resistance  must  result  in  the  slaughter  of 
every  man  in  the  command,  I  had  to  yield  the  fight.  The  enemy 
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succeeded  in  capturing  myself  and  2,200  rank  and  file,  many  of 
them  being  wounded." 

Colonel  J.  J.  Woods,  Twelfth  Iowa  Report,  April,  1862,  pages 
151-152,  says: 

"Thus  matters  stood  in  our  front  until  about  4  P.  M.,  at  which 
time  it  became  evident  by  the  firing  on  our  left  that  the  enemy  were 
getting  in  our  rear.  Seeing  ourselves  surrounded,  we, 

nevertheless  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  that  portion  of  the  enemy  who 
blocked  our  passage  to  the  landing,  who,  after  briskly  returning  our 
fire,  fell  back.  We  attempted  by  a  rapid  movement  to  cut  our  way 
through,  but  the  enemy  on  our  left  advanced  rapidly,  pouring  into 
our  ranks  a  most  destructive  fire.  To  have  held  out  longer  would 
have  been  to  suffer  complete  annihilation.  The  regiment  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war." 

Colonel  J.  L.  Geddes,  of  the  Eighth  Iowa,  in  his  report  dated 
November  13,  page  166,  says: 

"  I  formed  my  regiment  in  line  of  battle  with  my  center  resting  on 
the  road  leading  from  Corinth  to  Pittsburg  landing,  and  at  right  an- 
gles with  my  line.  *  *  *  About  3  P.  M.,  all  direct  communi- 
cations with  the  river  ceased.  *  *  *  General  Prentiss'  division 
having  been  thrown  back  from  the  original  line,  I  changed  front  by 
my  left  flank,  conforming  to  his  movements  and  at  right  angles  with 
my  former  base,  which  was  immediately  occupied  and  retained  for 
some  time  by  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  Colonel  Shaw.  In  this  position 
I  ordered  my  regiment  to  charge  a  battalion  of  the  enemy  (I  think 
Fourth  Mississippi),  which  was  done  in  good  order,  completely  rout- 
ing the  enemy.  We  were  now  attacked  on  three  sides.  It  now 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  annihilation  to  leave  a  posi- 
tion which  my  regiment  had  held  for  nearly  ten  consecutive  hours  of 
severe  fighting,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  200  in  killed  and  wounded.  I 
ordered  my  regiment  to  retire.  I  perceived  that  further  resistance 
was  useless.  Myself  and  the  major  portion  of  my  command  were 
captured. ' ' 

It  is  possible  that  this  was  a  portion  of  the  line  of  battle  which  was 
pressing  back  General  Chalmers  when  I  relieved  him  about  3  o'clock. 

In  a  report  dated  April  9,  1862,  page  281,  Colonel  Francis  Quinn, 
Twelfth  Michigan,  says: 

"  Between  4  and  5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  two  regiments  sur- 
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rendered.  *  *  *  At  this  time  General  Prentiss  must  have  been 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  a  brave  man  and  cheered  his  men  to  duty 
during  the  whole  day.  When  the  fight  was  thickest  and  danger 
the  greatest,  there  was  he  found,  and  his  presence  gave  renewed 
confidence.  *  *  The  great  numbers  of  the  dead  in  front  of 

this  OIK-  position  caused  remark  and  astonishment  by  all  who  beheld 
it  the  following  day.  This  point  was  held  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  till 
4:30  P.  M.,  amid  the  most  dreadful  carnage  for  a  little  space  ever 
witnessed  on  any  field  of  battle  during  the  war." 

In  report  dated  December  i,  page  291.  Colonel  Quinn  Morton 
says: 

"  We  were  then  ordered  to  change  our  position  and  to  engage  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  who  were  pressing  upon  the  centre,  which 
was  done. 

"After  a  severe  engagement  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
yards,  we  drove  the  enemy  back,  not,  however,  without  serious  loss. 
We  held  the  position  assigned  us  until  4  P.  M.,  fighting  almost 
without  intermission,  at  which  time  we  were  ordered  to  change  our 
front  to  meet  the  enemy  who  had  outflanked  us.  *  *  *  We 
fought  until  5  o'clock,  driving  the  enemy  back,  although  they 
charged  us  frequently  during  that  time.  Here  there  was  a  most 
horrible  shower  of  shot  and  shell.  We  repulsed  the  enemy  in  our 
rear  and  determined  to  try  and  reach  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
which  had  fallen  back  to  the  river,  and  in  the  effort  to  lead  our  now 
broken  force  back,  the  gallant  and  much  lamented  Colonel  Tyndall 
fell,  shot  through  the  body,  after  having  done  his  duty  most  nobly 
during  the  day.  After  retiring  about  200  yards  we  were  met  by  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  and  compelled  to  surrender  at  about  6  P. 
M.,  after  ten  hours  of  almost  incessant  fighting." 

In  his  report  dated  October  26,  page  154,  Colonel  Wm.  T.  Shaw 
says: 

"At  about  a  quarter  to  5  P.  M.,  I  received  an  order  from  Colonel 
Tuttle  to  about  face  and  proceed  to  engage  the  same  body  of  the 
enemy.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  General  Prentiss'  lines,  I 
marched  by  an  oblique,  passing  close  to  the  i8th  Wisconsin  in  his 
line,  and  here  for  the  third  time  that  day  the  I4th  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  After  less  than  half  an  hour  we  repulsed  them  and  made*  a 
short  advance  which  revealed  to  me  the  facts  of  our  position.  *  * 
General  Prentiss  having  already  surrendered  with  a  part  of  his  com- 
mand, the  I4th  was  left  in  advance  of  all  that  remained,  but  com- 
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pletely  enclosed,  receiving  the  enemy's  fire  from  three  directions. 
The  regiment  still  kept  its  ranks  unbroken  and  held  its  position  fac- 
ing the  enemy,  but  the  men  were  almost  completely  exhausted  with 
a  whole  day  of  brave  and  steady  fighting,  and  many  of  them  had 
spent  their  whole  stock  of  ammunition.  It  was  therefore  useless  to 
think  of  prolonging  a  resistance  which  could  only  have  wasted  their 
lives  to  no  purpose,  and  at  about  5:45  P.  M.  I  surrendered  them  and 
myself  prisoners  of  war. ' ' 

In  his  report  dated  April  12,  page  550,  General  James  R.  Chal- 
mers says: 

"About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  surrender  some  of  our 
troops,  supposed  to  be  of  General  Folk's  division,  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  opposite  side  of  the  surrendered  camp,  and  were 
with  great  difficulty  prevented  from  firing  upon  the  prisoners.  *  * 
It  was  then  about  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  after  distributing 
ammunition  we  received  orders  from  General  Bragg  to  drive  the 
enemy  into  the  river. ' ' 

Major-General  Leonidas  Polk,  in  his  report  dated  September, 
1862,  forwarded  February  4,  1863,  says,  page  409: 

"About  5  P.  M.  my  line  attacked  the  enemy's  troops,  the  last  that 
were  left  upon  the  field  in  an  encampment  on  my  right.  The  attack 
was  made  in  front  and  flank.  The  resistance  was  sharp  but  short. 
The  enemy  perceiving  he  was  flanked  in  a  position  completely 
turned,  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  surrendered.  It  proved  to  be  the 
command  of  Generals  Prentiss  and  Wm.  H.  L.  Wallace." 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  Chalmers'  report,  written  five 
days  after  the  battle,  fixes  the  hour  of  Prentiss'  surrender  at  about 
4  o'clock;  also  that  Colonel  Quinn,  who  made  his  report  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  (April  9),  says  that  the  movement  to  outflank 
his  left  was  at  2  o'clock  and  that  two  regiments  surrendered  very 
soon  afterwards,  and  he  speaks  of  the  dreadful  carnage  up  to  4:30. 
Also  that  Colonel  Geddes,  of  the  8th  Iowa,  says:  Direct  communi- 
cation with  the  river  ceased  at  about  3  P.  M.,  and  we  knew  that 
Hurlbert  and  a  part  of  Wallace's  Division  retreated  to  the  river  a 
short  time  before  the  surrender. 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  it  is  reports  made  many  months  after 
th'e  battle,  which  places  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Prentiss  as  late 
as  5  o'clock. 

My  recollection  is  that  I  was  fully  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes 
in  taking  charge  of  the  prisoners  and  placing  them  under  the  guard 
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of  Colonel  Shorter's  Regiment,  and  fully  twenty  minutes  more  in 
replenishing  ammunition  and  reforming  the  brigade,  and  certainly 
twenty  minutes  more  in  marching  to  the  river  bank,  which  we 
ivarhed  before  sundown. 

This  would  tend  to  fix  4  o'clock  as  very  approximately  the  hour 
of  I'rnitiss'  surrender. 

This  riigagnnent,  by  far,  was  the  most  warmly  contested  up  to 
that  period  of  the  war,  and  hardly  surpassed  in  severity  by  any  bat- 
tle which  followed,  was  a  square  standup  fight  at  close  range  and 
without  cover  by  men,  very  few  of  whom  had  before  that  day  been 
in  battle.  The  Confederate  loss  was  1,728  killed,  8,012  wounded, 
950  missing,  more  than  one-third  of  the  force  actually  engaged. 

The  Federals  report  their  loss  at  1,700  killed,  7,495  wounded,  and 
3,022  captured. 

General  Prentiss  and  the  lamented  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace 
and  the  brave  men  they  commanded  need  no  enconium;  they  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  from  daylight  until  4  o'clock.  Then  cut  off 
and  isolated,  they  made  a  desperate  charge  in  an  effort  to  escape, 
driving  everything  before  them  until  met  by  my  brigade,  which  they 
fought  with  desperation  until  they  saw  that  surrender  was  inevitable. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times,  May  10,  1896.] 

FIGHT  AT  FRONT  ROYAL. 


A  VINDICATION  OF  HISTORICAL  TRUTH,  BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 


Facts  from  a  Diary  of  Events,  Substantiated  by  Official  Reports 
of  Actors  in  the  Scenes. 


Editor  of  the  Times  : 

SIR, — In  consequence  of  the  frequent  misstatements  made,  some 
of  which  have  found  their  way  into  public  print,  concerning  the 
fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Front  Royal  on  the  23d  of  May,  1862,  and 
the  capture  of  the  Federal  garrison  at  that  place,  I  have  frequently 
been  requested  by  some  of  my  old  comrades  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion a  correct  statement  of  the  occurrences  of  that  eventful  day. 
From  various  causes  I  have  from  time  to  time  postponed  a  compli- 
ance with  these  requests  until  the  present,  but,  having  been  recently 
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informed,  whether  correctly  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  state,  that  some 
of  these  statements  have  been  incorporated  in  some  of  our  modern 
histories,  I  have  concluded  to  prepare  for  your  columns  a  correct 
statement  of  the  occurrences  referred  to,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  not 
depend  upon  my  memory,  but  shall  state  the  facts  in  the  matter 
under  consideration,  as  recorded  in  a  diary  kept  by  me  during  the 
war,  and  I  shall  substantiate  that  record  by  quotations  from  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  officers  (Confederate  and  Federal)  who  were  actors 
in  these  stirring  events. 

On  the  2Oth  of  May,  1862,  the  2d  and  the  6th  regiments  of  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Munford, 
and  the  latter  under  Colonel  Thomas  Stanhope  Flournoy,  who,  being 
the  senior  officer,  had  command  of  both  regiments,  broke  camp  near 
Culpeper  Courthouse  and  marched  to  Woodville,  Rappahannock 
county.  On  the  following  day  we  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  into  Page 
Valley,  in  advance  of  General  Ewells'  Division,  and  continued  our 
march  to  Luray.  On  the  22d  our  march  was  continued  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Front  Royal.  On  the  two  last-named  days,  all  along  our 
route,  the  loyal  women  of  that  beautiful  valley,  from  the  gray-haired 
matron  to  the  fair,  blooming  maiden,  flocked  to  the  roadside  to  bid 
us  welcome,  and  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  before  going  into  a  narration  of  the 
events  of  the  following  day,  that  the  misstatement  referred  to  above 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  garrison  at  Front  Royal  was  captured  by  the 
First  Maryland  (Confederate)  Regiment  of  infantry,  and  Wheat's 
Louisana  Battalion  of  Infantry,  whereas  the  facts  and  the  official 
records  will  show  that  there  was  no  Confederate  infantry  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  Federal  force  at  the  time  of  its  capture. 

On  the  following  day,  the  23rd,  our  march  northward  was  resumed, 
but  the  cavalry  was  soon  sent  to  the  left  to  cut  the  railroad  and  tele- 
graphic communications  between  Strasburg  and  Front  Royal,  while 
the  infantry  pressed  on  towards  the  latter  place,  where  a  brisk  skirm- 
ish ensued,  but  the  Federal  force  retreated  across  both  forks  of  the 
Shenandoah,  carrying  with  them  their  artillery  and  wagon-train,  and 
firing  the  bridge  over  the  North  river  after  they  had  crossed  it. 

TOO   SLOW  FOR  JACKSON. 

In  referring  to  what  transpired  at  Front  Royal,  General  Jackson, 
in  his  official  report,  says:  "  But  in  the  meantime,  Wheat's  Battal- 
ion, Major  Wheat,  and  the  First  Maryland  Regiment,  Colonel  Brad- 
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ley  T.  Johnson,  advanced  more  directly,  driving  in  their  skirmisher^. 
the  Federals  retreating  across  both  forks  of  the  Shenandoah." 

The  cavalry,  having  accomplished  the  mission  upon  which  it  had 
be<-n  sent,  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  Front  Royal.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  bridge  crossing  the  North  Fork,  we  found  that  the  enemy 
had  tired  it.  The  fire,  however,  had  been  extinguished  by  our  in- 
lantry.  but  not  until  the  Mooring  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge  had 
been  burned  nearly  through.  By  riding  slowly,  in  single  file,  and 
bearing  as  far  as  possible  to  the  right,  we  proceeded  to  cross  the 
bridge.  This  was  slow  work,  and  too  slow  for  General  Jackson,  who 
.is  soon  as  four  companies  had  crossed,  ordered  Colonel  Flournoy  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  with  those  four  companies. 

Colonel  Flournoy  promptly  obeyed,  and  started  rapidly  up  the 
turnpike  towards  Winchester  with  his  small  force  (not  exceeding,  if 
equalling,  200  men),  the  companies  being  in  the  following  order: 
Company  E,  of  Halifax,  Captain  C.  E.  Flournoy;  Company  B,  of 
Rappahannock,  Captain  Daniel  Grimsley;  Company  K,  of  Loudoun, 
Captain  George  A.  Baxter;  and  Company  A,  also  of  Loudoun,  Cap- 
tain R.  H.  Dulany. 

Being  in  the  front  section  of  fours  of  our  company,  I  was  a  witness 
to  the  following  rather  amusing  incident:  We  were  proceeding  in  a 
rapid  trot,  Captain  Baxter  being  immediately  in  front  of  my  section. 
Just  in  front  of  the  latter  rode  two  soldiers  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  company  next  in  front.  The  elder  wore  a  dingy 
gray  coat  and  an  old  military  cap,  pulled  well  forward,  and  rode  a 
raw-bone  sorrel  horse,  while  on  his  right  rode  a  youth  who  seemed 
to  be  more  neatly  dressed  than  the  other.  True  the  old  sorrel  and 
his  companion  ambled  along  at  a  good  gait,  but  not  fast  enough  for 
the  ardent  and  impatient  spirit  of  Baxter,  who,  in  no  very  choice 
language,  peremptorily  commanded  them  to  "get  out  of  the  way 
of  my  (his)  men."  The  younger  of  the  two  turned  to  Baxter  and, 
with  a  motion  towards  his  companion,  said:  "This  is  General  Jack- 
son." This  was  like  a  thunder-bolt  to  Baxter  and  the  rest  of  us,  as 
we  were  not  then  as  familiar  with  General  Jackson's  appearance  as 
we  became  afterwards  during  his  Valley  Campaign  and  as  couriers 
for  him  in  the  winter  of  1863-' 64.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
breath,  Baxter,  waving  his  hat  around  his  head,  led  us  in  "three 
cheers  for  General  Jackson,"  given  in  genuine  Confederate  style. 
( ieneral  Jackson  immediately  wheeled  his  horse,  and  ordered  Cap- 
tain Baxter  to  take  his  company  and  Company  A  and  form  his  squad- 
ron and  charge  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike;  Company  E  was  ordered 
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to  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  while  Company  B  was  ordered  to  charge 
in  the  turnpike. 


A  TERRIFIC  CHARGE. 


These  orders  were  rapidly  given  and  promptly  and  quickly  exe- 
cuted.    After  passing  into  the  field  on  the  right,  our  squadron  ad- 
vanced in  a  gallop,  crossing  one  or  two  fences,  until  we  reached  a 
post-and-rail   and   capped   fence,   enclosing  an  orchard,  where  the 
enemy,  quietly  watching  our  advance,  was  prepared  to  receive  our 
onslaught.     They  were  posted  at  Cedarville,  about  five  miles  from 
Front  Royal.     As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  fence, 
I  leaped  from  my  horse  and  attempted  to  pull  down  one  of  the  fence- 
posts,   but,   finding  myself  unequal  to  the  task,  I  sprang  into  my 
saddle     again.         However,     by    some     means    an     opening     was 
quickly  made   in   the   fence,  and   through    it   we   rushed.     As   we 
entered  the  orchard,  Captain  Baxter  gave  the  command,  "  Left  into 
line,"   which  was  done  in  a  gallop.     Quickly  thereafter,  being  in 
front  of  his  men,  with  his  pistol  over  his  head,  he  gave  the  order  to 
charge,  then,  pressing  our  rowels  into  our  horses  flanks,  with  a  wild 
rush  we  charged  upon  the  enemy  like  a  tempest,  and  they  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  stop  a  tornado.     I  do  not  believe  they  could  have 
checked  our  onset  by  any  volley  they  could  have  given  us,  without 
killing  our  horses,  for  if  the  majority  of  the  riders  had  been  shot 
down  the  horses  would  have  been  carried  by  their  tremendous  mo- 
mentum into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     Captain  George  A.  Baxter, 
Company  K,  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  fired  at  close  range.     No 
more  generous  and  heroic  man  than  he  fell  during  the  war,  and  he 
was  idolized   by  his   men.      The   horse  of   Lieutenant  George  F. 
Means,  Company  K,  being  killed  with  bayonets,  fell  upon  his  rider, 
who  was  about  to  be  dispatched  with  clubbed  muskets  of  some  of  the 
enemy  when   Sergeant   Fout,  Company   K,  rushed   to   his   rescue. 
Company  A  lost  one  killed  and  one  wounded.     But  Company  B, 
which  charged  in  the  turnpike,    was  the  principal  sufferer  in  this 
conflict.     The  enemy,  at  close  range,  poured  a  deadly  volley  into 
the  ranks  of  this  company,  killing  nine  and  wounding  fourteen  out 
of  thirty-six  men,  and  killing  and  wounding  twenty-one  horses,  but 
failed  to  stop  them,  for  the  remainder  of  this  heroic  band,  led  by  the 
gallant  Grimsley,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  scattered 
them  like  chaff  before  the  wind.     One   man  in  Company  B  was 
pierced  with  fourteen  bullets.     I  was  informed  of  many  interesting 
and  thrilling  incidents  that  occurred  during  the  conflict,  but  I  did 
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not  witness  tlu-in.  a-,  bein^  at  the  head  of  the  column  when  we  entered 
the  orchard,  the  command,  "  Left  into  line  "  threw  me  on  the  right 
of  the  line,  and  I  found  matters  in  my  own  immediate  vicinity  so 
intensely  interesting,  that  I  had  no  time  to  gaze  around  to  see  what 
\\.ts  transpiring  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

When  we  broke  their  ranks  the  enemy  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  we  scattered  in  as  many  directions,  also  in  pursuit.  Com- 
panie^  I>  and  I  of  our  regiment,  the  6th,  came  up  in  time  to  join  in 
the  pursuit.  Thus  had  our  small  force  of  about  200  cavalry  attacked 
and  routed  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  numbering  about 
800,  and  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  although  that 
force  had  formed  in  battle  array  to  repel  our  attack.  Besides  their 
killed  and  wounded  we  captured  about  700  prisoners  and  their  artil- 
lery and  wagon-train.  The  remainder  of  our  regiment  did  not  get 
up  in  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  On  the  following  day  I  heard 
General  Kwell  remark  to  Colonel  Flournoy,  after  expressing  his 
regret  at  the  loss  sustained,  "  But  you  made  a  glorious  charge." 

Among  the  prisoners  was  Colonel  Kenley,  the  Federal  commander, 
who  was  also  wounded  by  a  sabre  cut,  I  think,  on  the  head.  In  the 
ranks  of  Co.  K,  of  the  6th  Virginia,  he  had  a  cousin,  a  Mr.  T.  M. 
C.  Paxson.  It  so  happened  that  on  the  following  day  Paxson  was 
among  the  number  detailed  to  take  the  prisoners  to  Winchester. 
Colonel  Kenley,  being  in  the  ambulance,  recognized  Paxson,  and 
called  him.  After  conversing  a  few  minutes  he  asked  Paxson  what 
regiment  he  belonged  to.  On  being  told,  the  6th  Virginia  Cavalry, 
he  replied:  "  Do  you  know  that  you  men  made  the  greatest  cavalry 
charge  yesterday  on  record  ?  '  '  and  he  went  on  to  state  that  he  had 
formed  his  men  to  repel  our  attack,  and  they  had  stood  their  ground 
until  we  were  in  their  midst,  yet  they  had  been  overcome,  and  that 
history  nowhere  recorded  an  instance  where  so  small  a  force  of  cav- 
alry had  charged  and  overcome  so  greatly  a  superior  force  of  infan- 
try, supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery.  Mr.  Paxson  is  now  residing 
near  Peoenia,  Va.  ,  and  will  verify  the  statement  just  made. 

CAPTURED    BY    CAVALRY. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  no  Confederate  infantry 
whatever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  capture  of  the  Federal  force 
under  Colonel  Kenley.  Soon  after  the  fight  the  report  gained  cre- 
dence that  the  ist  Maryland  (Confederate")  and  Wheat's  Battalion 
had  captured  the  Federal  force  at  Front  Royal,  yet  I  have  never 
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heard  any  member  of  either  of  those  gallant  commands  making  any 
such  claim. 

In  substantiation  of  the  fact  that  this  Federal  force  was  captured 
by  the  four  companies  of  the  6th  Virginia  Cavalry  named,  I  will 
now  quote  from  the  official  reports  of  some  of  the  officers  engaged. 

Colonel  Kenley  says:  "I  still  pushed  on  in  an  orderly,  military 
manner,  and  had  actually  gained  some  four  miles  from  the  river  when 
Major  Vought  rode  up  from  the  rear  and  informed  me  that  he  was 
closely  pressed.  *  *  *  The  infantry  in  the  field  poured  in  a  very 
close  volley,  which  nearly  destroyed  the  leading  company,  but  it  did 
not  check  the  advance  of  the  succeeding  squadrons,  which  charged 
in  the  most  spirited  manner.  Large  numbers  of  them,  turning  into 
the  field,  charged  upon  the  men  there,  who  continued  fighting  despe- 
rately until  nearly  all  were  captured,  some  five  or  six  officers  and 
about  loo  men  alone  escaping.  *  *  *  There  was  no  surrender 
about  it. ' ' 

General  Jackson  says:  "  Delayed  by  difficulties  at  the  bridge  over 
the  North  Fork,  which  the  Federals  had  made  an  effort  to  burn. 
Colonel  Flournoy  pushed  on  with  Companies  A,  B,  E  and  K,  of  the 
6th  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  came  up  with  a  body  of  the  enemy  near 
Cedarville,  about  five  miles  from  Front  Royal.  This  Federal  force 
consisted  of  two  companies  of  cavalry,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
ist  (Federal)  Regiment,  Maryland  Infantry,  and  two  companies  of 
Pennsylvania  infantry,  which  had  been  posted  to  check  our  pursuit. 

"  Dashing  into  the  midst  of  them,  Captain  Grimsley,  of  Company 
B,  in  advance,  these  four  companies  drove  the  Federals  from  their 
position,  who  soon,  however,  feformed  in  an  orchard  on  the  right  of 
the  turnpike,  when  a  second  gallant  charge  being  made  upon  them, 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  put  to  flight,  the  artillery  abandoned,  and 
the  infantry,  now  thrown  into  confusion,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

' '  In  this  successful  pursuit  our  loss  was  twenty-six  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Captain  Baxter,  of  Company  K, 
while  gallantly  leading  his  men  in  the  charge." 

Colonel  Flournoy  in  his  report  says:  "The  enemy  had  fired  the 
bridge  across  North  river,  which  delayed  the  pursuit.  Four  com- 
panies of  the  6th  crossed  the  river  in  time  to  overtake  the  enemy  at 
Cedarsville,  about  three  miles  up  the  pike,  where  they  had  formed 
to  receive  the  charge.  Company  E,  Captain  C.  E.  Flournoy,  was 
ordered  in  front  and  on  the  left;  Company  K,  Captain  Baxter,  and 
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Company  A,  Captain   I  hilanev,  to  the  right,  and  Company  B,  Cap- 
tain ( irimslry,  directly  up  tin-  turnpike. 

COMPANY    B. 

"Company  B  was  first  upon  the  enemy,  and  charged  most  gal 
lantly  right  through  their  lines,  breaking  them  and  throwing  them 
into  confusion.  This  company  was  supported  by  Company  V.  from 
the  left,  and  Companies  K  and  A  on  the  right.  The  enemy  was 
driven  from  this  position,  but  soon  reformed  in  an  orchard  on  the 
right  of  the  turnpike,  where  these  companies  again  charged  and  put 
them  to  complete  route. 

"When  the  charge  was  commenced,  their  cavalry  took  to  flight. 
The  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  abandoned  and  taken,  and  nearly 
the  entire  infantry  force  taken  prisoners. 

"Company  D,  Captain  Richards,  and  Company  I,  Captain  Row, 
came  up  in  time  to  engage  in  the  pursuit.     The  other  companies  of 
the  6th  and  2d  Regiments  were  prevented  from  coming  in  time  to 
take  part  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  crossing  the  bridge,  which 
alone  prevented  their  taking  the  most  active  part  in  the  right. 

"The  officers  and  men  engaged  acted  with  the  greatest  intrepidity 
and  courage,  executing  every  order  with  promptness,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  enemy." 

In  his  report  of  the  fight  at  Winchester,  after  referring  to  the 
absence  of  the  cavalry  under  Generals  Ashby  and  George  H.  Steuart, 
and  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  pursue  the  enemy  promptly  when  or- 
dered to  do  so.  on  the  ground  that  the  order  did  not  come  through 
<  k-neral  Ewell,  under  whose  immediate  command  he  was,  General 
Jackson  says: 

' '  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that,  had  the  cavalry  played 
its  part  in  this  pursuit  as  well  as  the  four  companies  under  Colonel 
Flournoy  two  days  before  in  the  pursuit  from  Front  Royal,  but  a 
small  portion  of  Banks'  army  would  have  made  its  escape  to  the 
Potomac. 

The  reports  of  some  of  the  subordinate  Federal  officers  engaged 
in  this  fight  are  somewhat  amusing,  inasmuch  as  they  estimate  one 
attacking  force  all  the  way  from  3,000  to  10,000  men,  and  one  even 
says  that  we  attacked  them  with  these  overwhelming  numbers,  carry- 
ing a  black  flag,  and  giving  no  quarter — this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  ever  saw  a  black  flag  in  Virginia  during  the  war,  and  of 
the  further  fact  that  we  took  alive  about  700  prisoners,  which  shows 


under  what  mental  and  optical  delusion  some  people  may  labor  dur- 
ing the  excitement  of  such  an  occurrence,  or  else,  what  deliberate 
lying  they  will  do  in  order  to  make  their  own  part  in  the  affair 
appear  as  great  as  possible. 

This  article  has  been  written  simply  in  vindication  of  historical 
truth,  and  in  justice  to  the  heroic  dead  and  of  the  living,  as  well. 

In  further  verification  of  the  foregoing,  I  refer  to  Judge  Grimsley, 
of  Culpeper,  Va.,  and  Colonel  R.  H.  Dulany,  Welbourne,  Va. 

JOHN  C.  DONOHOE. 
Hnghesvi/le,  Va. ,  May  8,  1896. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Times,  March  14,  1896.] 

A  PARALLEL  FOR  GRANT'S  ACTION. 


Here  is  a  Comparison  of  his  Campaign  in  1864  and  Lee's 

in  1862. 


THEIR  STRATEGY  WAS  SIHILAR. 


And  the  Losses  Incurred  in  the  Wilderness  and  the  Subsequent  Bat- 
tles were  About  on  a  Par  with  Lee's  Losses  in  the  Seven 
Days'  Battle  and  Those  Succeeding  it.     Leslie  J. 
Perry's  Interesting  Argument. 


When  General  Grant,  having  been  made  lieutenant-general,  came 
East  and  assumed  direction  of  the  armies  operating  against  Rich- 
mond, the  war  had  been  in  progress  three  years;  about  a  dozen  great 
battles  had  been  fought  between  the  two  principal  Virginia  armies, 
in  which  alone  the  aggregate  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  over 
90,000;  half  as  many  more  had  fallen  in  scores  of  lesser  actions — all 
to  no  purpose,  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  perhaps  equal  losses 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  Confederates,  the  situation  of  the  beliger- 
ents  in  Virginia  remained  substantially  the  same  as  when  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  occurred  in  1861. 

Retaining  Meade  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but 
casting  his  personal  fortunes  with  that  magnificent  but  unfortunate 
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army.  (  irant  inaugurated  a  c -ampaign  again-l  I. ee  which  involved  a 
sue.  es-,ion  of  bloody  battles  hardly  paralleled  in  modern  warfare,  in 
which  tin-  Confederate  mmmandcr,  almost  constantly  acting  on  a 
can-lul  defensive,  to  husliand  his  rapidly  failing  strength.  was  hardy 
able  throughout  thi-  terrible  summer  to  hold  his  own  and  protect 
Richmond.  By  thus  always  fighting  behind  fortified  lines  and  taking 
few  chance^.  I.ee  was  enabled  to  inflct  far  greater  losses  on  the  Union 
army  than  his  own  sustained.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Confederate 
losses  were  also  quite  large.  Confederate  bulletins  and  newspapers 
from  time  to  time  announced  the  repulse  of  the  Yankees  with  "  great 
slaughter,"  and  showered  enthusiastic  praises  upon  the  brave  and 
brilliant  defense  their  great  leader  was  making  against  overwhelming 
numbers,  yet  the  Union  army  day  by  day  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
Richmond,  and  the  very  terseness  with  which,  after  the  first  trial  of 
strength  with  Grant,  the  heretofore  bold  and  dashing  Confederates 
hugged  their  breastworks,  was  evidence  that  they  were  cowed  and 
dismayed  by  this  new  order  of  warfare.  Grant  at  once  detected 
this  after  the  Wilderness;  he  asserted  to  his  government  that  Lee 
was  already  whipped,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  battle  out 
of  him  in  the  open.  Grant  pressed  the  fighting  with  such  ferocity 
and  persisted  in  it  with  such  bull  dog  tenacity  that  he  began  to  be 
stigmatized  by  his  enemies  North  nnd  South  as  a  "  butcher." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  indulge  in  some  speculations  concerning  this 
campaign,  and  the  Union  losses,  comparing  them  with  other  cam- 
paigns of  the  war,  and  then  let  the  reader  form  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  whether  Grant's  eventual  success  was  dearly  bought  or  other- 
wise. The  period  of  which  I  shall  treat  is  the  forty-one  days  begin- 
ning with  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  end- 
ing writh  the  crossing  of  the  James  on  the  151!)  of  June,  1864.  The 
fighting,  beginning  on  the  5th,  was  almost  continuous  throughout 
the  month  of  May,  but  practically  ended  with  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor  on  the  third  of  June.  The  total  Union  losses  in  all  the  bat- 
tles of  this  period  in  killed  and  wounded  (I  do  not  include  prisoners, 
as  they  are  not  counted  in  the  butcher's  bill),  was  follows: 

Killed.  Wounded.  Total. 

Wilderness,    2  days 2,246         12,037  14,283. 

Spotsx Kama,  14  days 2,725         13,413  16,138. 

North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  etc.,  24   days 2,436         11,811  14.247. 

Total,  41  days   7,407        37,261         44,668. 

The  campaign  in  which  these  losses  were  made  may  be  truthfully 
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described  as  a  series  of  seige  operations,  alternating  with  flank  move- 
ments toward  Richmond  to  turn  the  Confederates  out  of  fortified 
positions  too  strong  and  too  well  defended  to  be  broken  through. 
But  Lee,  who  was  an  able  engineer  officer,  having  always  the  inner 
line,  found  it  easy  again  to  interpose  and  throw  up  new  defenses. 
This  process  was  repeated  four  different  times — first  at  Spotsylvania, 
then  at  the  North  Anna  river,  again  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  finally  in 
front  of  Petersburg. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  Confederate  losses 
in  these  operations  further  than  to  say  that  they  also  were  quite 
heavy.  There  is  no  complete  return  of  them,  but  subordinate 
reports  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  at  the  Wilderness,  where  Lee  at' 
first  assumed  the  offensive,  there  were  not  less  than  10,000,  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  12,000  killed  and  wounded;  around  Spotsylvania 
between  8,000  and  10,000;  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  etc.,  about 
5,000.  I  think  the  total  may  be  fairly  stated  at  25,000  men.  The 
The  fighting,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  all  one-sided.  Even  the  Con- 
federate fortified  lines  were  several  times  pierced  by  fierce  attacks, 
and  the  safety  of  Lee's  entire  army  momentarily  imperiled. 

The  Wilderness  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been  a  drawn  battle, 
but  in  fact  it  was  a  Union  triumph.  Grant  had  not  actually  driven 
Lee  from  the  field,  but  he  had  maintained  himself  south  of  the  river, 
offering,  if  not  again  delivering  battle.  While  safely  covering  his 
own  capital,  Grant  still  menaced  the  enemy's,  for  he  held  the  roads 
leading  south,  and  at  once  actually  proceeded  to  advance  further  into 
the  interior  of  Virginia.  He  had  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  inflicting 
such  staggering  blows  as  to  at  last  change  the  policy  of  that  enemy 
from  a  hitherto  generally  successful  offensive-defensive  into  a  purely 
and  very  careful  and  timid  defensive  one.  More,  General  Grant  had 
destroyed  the  illusion  in  the  Union  army  that  Lee  was  absolutely 
infallible  and  that  the  Rapidan  was  a  sort  of  Chinese  wall  which 
could  not  be  successfully  passed  while  Lee  defended  it.  This  was  a 
victory  in  itself.  Just  one  year  previously  Lee  had  boldly  attacked 
Hooker  on  this  same  ground  and  disastrously  defeated  and  driven 
him  back  across  the  Rappahannock.  Hooker's  forces  in  the  Chan- 
cellorsville  campaign  were  greater  by  20,000  than  Grant's  in  the 
Wilderness,  while  Lee's  were  about  the  same  in  both.  At  Spotsyl- 
vania Hancock  broke  through  the  Confederate  breastworks  and 
captured  many  prisoners.  Feeble  attempts  of  the  Confederates  at 
Spotsylvania,  North  Anna,  and  Bethesda  Church  to  take  the  offen- 
sive were  easily  repulsed,  and  with  considerable  loss. 
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In  slmrt.  in  this  campaign  the-  t'ni<m  army  was  handled  with  a 
boldness  and  nmfidi-nce  unknown  in  its  prc\  ions  history,  and  with  a 
success  in  the  presence  of  R.  E.  Lee  which  surprised  those  to  whom 
liis  name  had  been  a  tenor  for  three  years.  All  expectation  of  out- 
manoeuvering  and  defeating  the  superior  Federal  army  in  the  open 
had  evidently  been  put  aside,  though  it  is  plain  Lee  had  confidence 
that  he  could  repeat  the  Chancellorsville  episode  when  he  marched 
on  Grant  in  the  Wilderness.  His  previous  successes  in  this  favorite 
field  against  large  armies  gave  him  ground  for  such  expectation. 
Hut  the  cyclone  tactics  of  the  Confederate  leader  of  1862-' 3  were 
now  completely  reversed.  Trite,  Lee  was  largely  outnumbered,  but 
not  so  largely  as  at  Chancellorsville. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  favorable  openings  were  afforded  by 
General  Grant  for  promising  attack,  but  in  the  numberless  move- 
ments at  Spotsylvania  of  corps  back  and  forth,  it  seems  strange  that 
Lee  did  not  make  an  opportunity  with  his  old-time  skill  to  strike 
effectively,  but  here  he  preferred  a  strict  defensive,  a  policy  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  bold  advance  at  the  Wilderness  on  May  5,  and 
Longstreet's  attack  on  the  6th. 

Grant's  style  of  fighting  was  a  new  sensation  on  this  front.  The 
partisans  of  defunct  Federal  generals  previously  cleaned  out  by  Lee, 
who  prognosticated  disaster,  were  silenced  by  Grant's  advance;  op- 
position journals  and  the  supporters  of  McClellan,  who  had  declared 
that  the  war  was  a  failure,  spread  exaggerated  lists  of  killed  before 
the  country  for  political  purposes.  Through  such  agencies  there  was 
created  a  popular  impression  that  Grant's  warfare  was  utterly  devoid 
of  sense  or  science;  that  by  mere  weight  of  numbers  and  through 
sheer  stolidity  he  was  maintaining  a  losing  fight;  that  General  Lee — 
a  great  military  genius — was  constantly  outgeneraling  him.  watch- 
fully biding  his  time  and  from  behind  impregnable  breastworks  shoot- 
ing down  the  Union  troops  like  pigeons  almost  at  will,  while  losing 
very  few  himself.  Cheap  historians  afterward  followed  these  lines. 
Many  ignorant  people  are  still  of  that  impression,  especially  those 
who  have  read  only  the  earlier  histories  and  have  depended  upon 
sensational  newspaper  accounts  for  their  knowledge  of  the  war, 
written  before  the  contemporaneous  official  reports  of  both  sides 
were  accessible. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Lee  had  previously  been 
lucky  in  his  adversaries;  now  he  had  met  one  who  understood  his 
business;  who  like  himself  knew  how  to  ueigh  relative  chances;  who 
knew  when  his  army  was  licked  and  also  when  it  wasn't;  who. 
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seconded  by  Meade,  knew  how  to  spread  an  army  out  and  fight  it 
properly,  and  who  did  not  lose  his  head  when  merely  repulsed  and 
rush  away  in  retreat,  under  the  impression  that  all  was  lost.  No 
such  series  of  rapid  and  able — even  brilliant — manoeuvres  as  those 
around  Spotsylvania  were  seen  on  any  other  battle-field  of  the  war. 
They  were  skilfully  met;  they  had  to  be  to  save  the  Confederate 
army. 

It  is  natural  that  this  continuous  fighting  and  these  heavy  losses 
should  have  had  the  effect  to  somewhat  impair  the  morale  of  the 
Union  army,  yet  seemingly  the  troops  charged  the  Confederate 
breastworks  at  Cold  Harbor,  with  Richmond  in  sight,  as  bravely  as 
they  did  those  at  Spotsylvania.  Grant  never  abandoned  the  offen- 
sive from  first  to  last,  and  was  constantly  feeling  for  the  weak  spot 
in  his  adversary's  armor. 

Now  for  my  parallel.  The  distinguished  Confederate  leader, 
General  R.  E.  Lee,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where  his  predeces- 
sor, General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  was  wounded.  For  the  purpose 
of  loosening  McClellan's  hold  on  Richmond  General  Lee  began  a 
series  of  operations  on  the  25th  of  June,  1862,  known  as  the  Seven 
Days'  battles,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  Union  gene- 
ral and  relieving  Richmond  from  the  menace  of  immediate  attack. 
In  these  battles  the  Confederates  acted  on  the  offensive,  and  were 
precipitated  against  the  Union  positions  by  their,  commander  day 
after  day  with  a  persistent  energy  bordering  on  desperation.  Their 
losses  were  frightful.  In  the  first  battle  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  on 
the  26th  of  June,  some  18,000  Confederates  charged  a  strong  line 
held  by  McCall's  single  division  and  were  repulsed  with  ease,  with  a 
loss  of  about  3,000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  McCall's  killed  and 
wounded  amounting  to  less  than  400,  all  told.  The  battle  of  Games' 
Mill  followed  on  the  2yth,  the  Confederates  attacking  a  strong  line 
and  eventually  winning  a  victory,  but  at  great  cost  of  bloodshed. 
Other  battles  followed,  McClellan  retreating  to  the  James,  where 
again  the  Confederates  made  desperate  efforts  to  break  the  Union 
lines  at  Malvern  Hill,  but  were  signally  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  not 
less  than  6,000  killed  and  wounded,  the  Union  army  suffering  not 
half  as  much. 

After  this  series  of  bloody  battles,  in  which  Lee  lost  19,739  nien, 
killed  and  wounded,  to  McClellan's  9,796,  Lee  marched  toward  the 
Rappahannock,  attacking  Pope  at  Cedar  Mountain,  again  at  Bull 
Run  and  Chantilly,  and  finally  pressing  the  Union  army  back  into 
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the  lortitications  abmit  Washington.  He  then  invaded  Maryland, 
but  was  attacked  at  Smith  Mountain  on  the  i-jth  of  September,  and 
attain  at  Antietam  on  the-  i7th,  where,  acting  on  the  defensive,  he 
was  enabled  to  inflict  heavy  losses  on  McClellan,  but  was  also  badly 
shattered  himself  and  forced  to  retire  across  the  Potomac.  Shortly 
alter  he  fell  back  behind  the  Rappahannock,  through  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, to  recuperate  and  rest  his  army,  which  had  been  incessantly 
toiling  and  fighting  with  splendid  valor  since  the  26th  of  June. 
In  these  various  battles  Lee's  losses  were  as  follows: 

Killed.  Wounded.  Total. 

Seven  days  battk-s   3,478  16,261  19,739- 

Cedar  Mountain 347  929  1,276. 

Second  Bull  Run    1,740  7.372  9,"2. 

Antietam   1,863  9.339  11,202. 

Total 7,428        33,901         41,329- 

The  Confederate  returns  of  losses  in  these  operations  are  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory.  F'or  several  of  the  lesser  battles,  in  which 
perhays,  3,000  or  4,000  men  were  lost,  no  reports  of  losses  whatever 
appear.  The  Confederates  did  not  report  their  slightly  wounded  by 
a  special  order  of  Lee  himself.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  total 
losses  of  Lee  in  these  campaigns  were  not  less  than  45,000  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  reports  contain  internal  evidences  that  they 
probably  exceeded  the  total  of  50,000.  The  aggregates  shown  above 
are  approximately  correct,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  for  the  Seven  Days' 
battles  are  undisputed. 

Around  Richmond,  Lee,  like  Grant,  forced  the  fighting  against  a 
partially  fortified  enemy,  and  held  his  men  up  to  the  necessary  work 
with  the  same  tenacity  of  purpose  that  characterized  Grant's  ope- 
rations from  the  Wilderness  to  the  James.  His  losses  fully  equaled 
and  probably  exceeded  Grant's.  Lee's  bloody  assaults  at  Beaver 
Dam  Creek  and  at  Malvern  Hill  were  even  more  unjustifiable  by  any 
apparent  military  necessity  than  Grant's  assaults  at  Cold  Harbor,  and 
they  were  just  as  costly  in  human  blood.  Every  man  he  lost  at 
Antietam  was  a  waste  of  life,  because  he  had  no  need  to  fight  that 
battle. 

Yet  no  man  has  risen  up  to  stigmatize  the  brilliant  Confederate 
leader  as  a  "butcher."  It  is  true  that  Lee  had  temporarily  re- 
lieved Richmond,  beaten  Pope,  captured  Harper's  Ferry,  and  made 
a  good  fight  at  Antietam — all  brilliant  episodes  doubtless,  as  they 
added  greatly  to  his  military  reputation.  But  summing  all  up  after 
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his  forced  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  who  can  point  out  any  real, 
tangible  advantage  attained  for  his  cause  by  all  these  bloody  sacri- 
fices ?  His  victories  over  McClellan  and  Pope  were  disappointing, 
but  they  did  not  shake  the  determination  of  the  North,  or  for  one 
moment  unsettle  its  purpose  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

He  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy  losses  less  than  his  own  army  had 
sustained,  except  in  prisoners;  the  long,  unceasing  strain  of  battle, 
with  its  harassments  and  its  killings,  had  brought  his  once  formida- 
ble army  to  so  low  a  state  of  morale  and  discipline  that  there  was 
well-grounded  fear  of  its  total  dissolution  by  wholesale  desertion  and 
straggling  after  Antietam,  if  we  may  believe  General  Lee's  own 
statements  and  those  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  others.  September  22d,  five 
days  after  the  battle,  his  total  infantry  force  present  for  duty  was 
officially  stated  at  only  35,757.  Lee  telegraphed  Secretary  Randolph 
September  23d,  that  ' '  unless  something  is  done  the  army  will  melt 
away." 

In  short,  at  this  time  the  Confederate  outlook  was  gloomy.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  were  then  at  a  lower  ebb,  in  my  opinion, 
than  at  any  other  period  of  its  existence,  except  during  the  last  few 
months  prior  to  the  final  collapse  in  1865.  Its  army  was  reduced  to 
a  frazzle  by  its  frightful  losses,  and  other  causes  far  more  more  dan- 
gerous to  its  existence;  the  object  of  its  chief  general's  campaign 
had  been  defeated  and  his  weakened  army  thrown  back  upon  the 
defensive.  And  what  was  worse,  notwithstanding  Lee's  apparent 
successes,  which  had  set  the  South  delirious  with  joy,  while  he  had 
thus  been  sensibly  growing  weaker,  his  adversary,  constantly  gain- 
ing in  strength,  was  now  confronting  him  more  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, more  confident  and  determined  than  ever.  McClellan' s 
effective  army  shortly  after  Antietam  had  increased  to  over  150,000 
men.  Lee  was  relatively  worse  off  than  at  the  beginning  of  his 
series  of  brilliant  operations.  All  the  reinforcements  added  to  Joe 
Johnston's  army  in  June  had  disappeared  into  the  grave,  the  South- 
ern hospitals  or  deserted  to  their  homes. 

Mere  stupidity  largely  contributed  to  Lee's  principal  successes, 
whereas  in  Grant's  advance  upon  Richmond,  the  Confederate  de- 
fense, from  first  to  last,  was  conducted  with  consummate  ability. 
And  note  the  difference  in  results.  Lee  lost  45,000  men  and  gained 
no  permanent  advantage,  whereas  Grant,  after  losses  not  exceeding 
the  other's,  permanently  fastened  himself  upon  the  very  throat  of 
the  rebellion,  and  just  eleven  months  from  the  time  he  set  forth  he 
had  accomplished  his  object  in  its  complete  overthrow  to  recompense 
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the  country  for  its  s.u  i -i!i< •« -s.  It  is  highly  probable  he  would  havr 
made  even  a  shorter  campaign  of  it  had  he  been  in  command  instead 
of  McClellan  after  or  previous  to  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

LESLIE  J.  PERRY. 
Washington,  March  4th,  1896. 


I  From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  April  19,  1896.] 

COMPANY  D,  CLARKE  CAVALRY. 


History  and  Roster  of  this  Command,  Which  Fought  Gallantly. 


On  the  igth  day  of  April,  1861,  just  thirty-five  years  ago  to-day, 
this  company  marched  to  Harper's  Ferry.  In  the  fall  of  1859,  niany 
of  the  members  of  this  organization  belonged  to  the  Clarke  Guards 
which  went  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  take  old  John  Brown,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  large  crusade,  whose  subsequent  fate  is  known  to  all. 
Virginia  had,  on  the  ijth  of  April,  1861 — two  days  before — passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  cast  the  die,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and 
called  upon  her  sons  to  keep  her  escutcheon  untarnished.  It  was  in 
response  to  this  action  that  this  company  of  as  gallant  and  true 
spirits  as  ever  went  forth  to  battle,  found  itself  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  took  charge  of  it  and  all  the  cavalry,  and 
Brigadier-General  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  was  in  command  of  all  the 
forces  there  collected. 

IN    A    GLORIOUS   CAUSE. 

The  people  of  the  original  thirteen  States  believed  in  State  sover- 
eignty— that  the  government  they  formed  had  no  power  to  coerce 
one  of  their  number  for  any  purpose.  The  Southern  people  were 
educated  in  the  belief  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  was  first  due 
to  his  State,  and  that  in  any  conduct  between  his  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States,  or  any  other  country,  his  place  was  at  her 
side — "  at  her  feet  he  should  kneel,  and  at  her  foe  his  gun  should  be 
pointed."  Thus  believing,  we  resented  the  insolence  of  a  people 
who  denounced  the  constitution  as  a  league  with  the  devil  and  a  cov- 
enant with  hell,  by  resuming  our  original  independence.  The  splen- 
did achievements  of  the  gallant  sons  of  the  South  in  the  long  and 
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bitter  struggle  that  ensued  in  consequence  thereof  constitute  a  theme 
that  will  continue  to  evoke  the  admiration  of  mankind  to  the  remo- 
test ages.  From  the  time  when  Joshua  led  the  mighty  hosts  of 
Israel  down  to  the  present  time  the  pages  of  history  tell  of  no  mili- 
tary performances  more  brilliant,  no  fortitude  more  enduring,  no 
cause  more  devotedly  followed  to  the  last  extremity  of  possible  suc- 
cess. Wherever  the  banner  of  the  Confederacy  floated,  there  fol- 
lowed a  lion-hearted  host  of  as  gallant  and  intrepid  souls  as  ever 
joined  the  ranks  of  war,  and  went  forth  to  battle  for  what  they  knew 
to  be  right.  Neither  privation,  disaster,  sickness,  nor  death  appalled 
them,  and  where  their  standard  pointed  they  followed  with  a  heroism 
unsurpassed,  and  so  long  as  nations  endure  will  the  story  of  their 
exploits  be  told  with  admiration. 

HISTORY    OF   THE    COMPANY. 

With  this  prelude  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  give  a  brief  history  of  one  company,  concerning  which  he 
knows  somewhat  of  its  officers  and  its  members,  their  names,  and 
the  battles  in  which  they  participated.  As  I  look  back  now  through 
the  vista  of  years,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Appomattox,  and  from 
Appomattox  to  1896,  I  see  more  clearly  the  glories  in  the  lustre  of 
their  deeds,  feel  more  satisfied  than  ever  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause,  and  wonder  how  it  was  possible  that  we  should  have  failed. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day  that  Company  D  set  out  to  go  to  Harper's 
Ferry  and  save  the  arsenal  there.  The  trees  had  put  on  their  love- 
liest robes,  the  fields  were  clothed  in  the  choicest  verdure  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  smiled  majestically,  while  the  sparkling  Shenandoah 
reflected  this  fairyland  back  to  its  maker.  Oh,  sir,  I  doubtless 
exclaimed: 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?  " 

THE    ROSTER. 

This  company  was  officered  by  Captain  Joseph  R.  Hardesty; 
William  Taylor,  First  Lieutenant;  David  Hume  Allen,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, and  George  Mason,  Third  Lieutenant.  The  private  soldiers 
were : 

Lewis  Ashby,  Buckner  Ashby,  George  Ashby,  Shirley  C.  Ashby, 
John  H.  Anderson,  Milton  B.  Anderson,  Jacqueline  R.  Ambler, 
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Jonah  Hrll,  J.nn.-  I  ).  Brll.  John  \V.  Hell,  William  H.  Hn.wn.  John 
S.  Blackburn,  Charles  H.  Brabhum,  John  Barbee,  Carter  Berkeley, 
Thadclcii^  Baiu-y,  William  Bonhain,  Isaac  Boiiham.  M.  R.  P.  Castle- 
man,  Robert  H.  Castleman,  Janu-s  R.  Castleman,  John  T.  Crowe, 
H.  day  Trout,  John  Carper,  Henry  Catlett,  F.  H.  Calmes,  Mar- 
quise ( 'aliiu  s,  Nathaniel  B.  Cooke,  John  Dearmont,  Thomas  Dear- 
mont,  IVtiT  Dearmont,  Thomas  Dement,  Horace  P.  Ueahl,  Eugene 
Davis,  Albert  S.  Davis,  Sti  other  Davis,  James  B.  Everhart,  J.  New- 
ton Everhart,  ().  R.  Funsten,  Kinloch  Fauntleroy,  C.  Powell  Grady, 
Temple  <  irady,  Edward  K.  Grady,  William  (iibson,  James  Lee 
Griggs,  George  Harris,  John  Harris,  Charles  W.  Hardesty,  William 
T.  Hammond,  Taliaferro  Hunter,  William  H.  H.  Harley,  Madison 
Hite,  Irvine  Hite,  Fontaine  Hite,  Cornelius  Hite,  William  Hite, 
Solomon  Hibbs,  A.  J.  Harford,  Robert  Jones,  Walter  Janney,  John 
M.  Johnson,  James  Kiger,  J.  M.  Keller,  Charles  Kendall,  John 
Kerfoot,  Henry  D.  Kerfoot,  John  N.  Kitchen,  Thomas  Kneller, 
Louis  C.  Kneller,  Jacob  S.  Kneller,  Charles  E.  Kimball,  C.  C. 
Larue,  James  J.  Larue,  William  A.  Larue,  Gilbert  C.  Larue,  H.  L. 
D.  Lewis,  Robert  H.  Lewis,  James  Lindsey,  William  Laughlin, 
Joseph  S.  Mason,  Douglas  Mason,  Frank  Moore,  William  Moore, 
A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Nicholas  Moore,  William  C.  Morgan,  John  Morgan, 
Jr.,  Robert  P.  Morgan,  Daniel  Morgan,  F.  Key  Meade,  David 
Meade,  Jr.,  Harry  Meade,  Matthew  Fontaine  Magner,  Newton 
Manuel,  William  Taylor  Milton,  Carey  Mitchell,  Robert  Mitchell, 
Ship  Mitchell,  John  Milburn,  H.  Bounce  Michie,  E.  C.  Marshall, 
Jr.,  D.  Holmes  McGuire,  Burwell  McGuire,  John  P.  McMurry, 
Edward  McCormick,  Hugh  H.  McCormick,  Cyrus  McCormick, 
Province  McCormick,  Jr.,  Nicholas  McClure,  Hierome  L.  Opie, 
John  N.  Opie,  Edward  Osborn,  Philip  H.  Powers,  George  Page, 
William  B.  Page,  Archie  C.  Page,  Robert  N.  Pendleton,  Dudley  D. 
Pendleton,  Frank  S.  Pennybacker,  George  Ritter,  Thomas  J.  Rus- 
sell, William  A.  Russell,  Bennett  Russell,  George  Ruggles,  Joseph 
H.  Shepherd,  George  C.  Shepherd,  Champe  Shepherd,  Jr.,  George 
H.  Sowers,  Charles  H.  Smith,  Treadnell  Smith,  Jr.,  J.  Rice  Smith, 
Warren  C.  Smith,  George  H.  Shumate,  Thomas  Shumate,  Edward 
Shumate,  Henry  Stephenson,  R.  C.  Steptoe,  Leonard  Swartzwclder, 
Philip  Swann,  William  Simpson,  Benjamin  Trenary,  Thomas  Tim- 
berlake,  Pius  Francis  Topper,  James  Thompson,  George  Turner, 
James  Watson,  John  Watson,  Thomas  Watson,  John  R.  White, 
Thomas  Williams,  Eustace  Williams,  Charles  A.  Ware,  Jacquiline 
S.  Ware,  Nathaniel  Willis,  George  Waesche,  Carlisle  Whiting, 
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James  D.  Wiggington,  Joseph  N.  Wheat,  Frank  W.  Wheat,  Charles 
H.  Wager,  and  Count  F.  Zoulasky. 

THE   FIRST    CAVALRY    REGIMENT. 

This  company,  with  eleven  other  companies,  constituted  then  the 
:st  Regiment  of  cavalry,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  until  after  First  Manassas,  in  which  battle  he  charged  Heint- 
gelman's  Zouaves  with  Company  D  and  the  Loudoun  company. 
The  gallant  Lieutenant  David  H.  Allen  was  killed,  F.  H.  Calmes 
and  Magner  were  wounded  in  this  charge,  and  nine  men  of  the  Lou- 
doun company  killed.  Shortly  after  that  battle  Stuart  was  made 
brigadier-general,  and  Captain  William  E.  Jones  was  made  colonel, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  regiment.  The  6th  was  then  form- 
ing, and  lacked  two  companies  of  having  a  quota,  while  the  ist  had 
too  many.  In  August,  1861,  General  Stuart  permitted  the  Clarke 
and  Rockingham  companies  to  decide  by  vote  whether  to  go  to  the 
6th  or  remain  in  the  ist.  They  elected  to  go  into  the  6th,  which 
was  officered  by  Colonel  Charles  W.  Field,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Julian  Harrison,  Major  J.  Grattan  Cabell,  and  John  Allen,  Adjutant. 
Shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Field  was  made  brigadier,  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  an  infantry  brigade.  Major  Thomas  Stanhope 
Flournoy  was  then  made  colonel,  and,  after  the  Valley  Campaign, 
resigned.  Cabell  E.  Flournoy,  who  had  been  made  major,  became 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  John  Shack  Green,  major.  In  1863  Julian 
Harrison  was  made  colonel,  but  being  badly  wounded  the  day  he 
took  command,  at  Brandy  Station,  never  came  back  again  to  the 
regiment. 

Cabell  E.  Flournoy  then  became  colonel,  Green,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  Daniel  T.  Richards,  major.  Alter  a  while  Green  resigned,  Rich- 
ards became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  D.  A.  Grimsley,  major.  After 
Colonel  Cabell  Flournoy  was  killed  (two  days  before  second  Cold 
Harbor),  Richards  became  colonel,  Grimsley,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
J.  A.  Throckmorton,  major.  These  gallant  officers  were  leading 
their  men  to  battle  when  the  banner  of  the  Confederacy  was  forever 
furled. 

COMPANY'S  SEVERAL  CAPTAINS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2ist  of  July,  1861,  Captain  Hardesty  re- 
signed the  command  of  Company  D,  and  Hugh  M.  Nelson  was 
elected  captain,  but,  not  being  present,  Lieutenant  William  Taylor, 
than  whom  no  braver  man  ever  lived,  led  the  company  through  that 
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terriMe  (I.  iv.  At  the  reorgani/ation,  in  April,  1862,  Daniel  T. 
Richards  was  elected  captain.  Joseph  McK.  Kcnncrly  first  lieutenant, 
R.  Owen  Allen  second  lieutenant,  and  Cumberland-!  ieorge  Shumate 
third  lieutenant.  After  Richard's  promotion  Kennerley  became 
captain,  and  in  1X04  Nathaniel  Willis  was  elected  first  lieutenant  and 
William  Mo.  m  second  lieutenant,  hut  they  never  received  their  com- 
missions. Of  all  the  officers  that  commanded  Company  I),  from 
April,  1861,  to  April,  1865,  hut  three  are  living,  and  Colonel  Grims- 
ley  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  6th  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry  Regiment.  Our  brigade  commanders  were  Generals 
James  K.  B.  Stuart,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Heverley  H.  Robertson,  William 
E.  Jones,  Lunsford  L.  Lomax  and  William  H.  Payne.  General 
Stuart  was  afterwards  made  major-general,  commanding  all  the 
cavalry,  which  he  did  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Yellow  Tavern, 
May  12,  1864,  when  glorious,  dashing  Wade  Hampton  was  made 
lieutenant-general,  commanding  the  Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  These  thunderbolts  of  war,  having  carved  their  epi- 
taphs with  gleaming  sabres,  need  no  encomiums  nor  recitals  of  their 
chivalrous  deeds.  High  up  in  the  dazzling  niche  of  fame  and  glory, 
they  stand  as  peers  of  Ney,  Murat,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

FOUGHT    IN    MANY    BATTLES. 

In  all  of  the  following  named  battles  Company  D  figured  conspic- 
uously, and  left  some  of  its  members  upon  nearly  every  field:  Capture 
of  Brigadier-General  William  S.  Harney  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  April, 
1861;  Falling  Waters,  Bunker  Hill,  First  Manassas,  Second  Manas- 
sas,  Mine  Run,  Catlett's  Station,  Auburn,  Warrenton  Springs, 
Seven  Days'  battles  around  Richmond,  First  Cold  Harbor,  Second 
Cold  Harbor,  Hanover  Junction,  around  McClellan,  First  Brandy 
Station,  Second  Brandy,  Third  Brandy,  Stevensburg,  Beverley  Ford, 
Raccoon  Ford,  Slaughter  Mountain,  Culpeper,  Trevillian,  Weyer's 
Cave,  Port  Republic,  Cross  Keys,  Front  Royal,  White  Post,  Win- 
chester, Berry  ville,  Charlestown,  Halltown,  Leetown,  Shepherds  - 
town,  Williamsport,  South  Mountain,  Hanover  (in  Pennsylvania), 
Gettysburg,  Rollsburg,  Moorefield,  Fairmount,  Grafton,  Petersburg 
(in  West  Virginia),  Wilderness,  Yellow  Tavern,  Reams'  Station, 
advance  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864,  Winchester  the  sec- 
ond, Cedar  Creek,  Millford,  Luray,  Newtovvn,  Back  Road,  New- 
Creek,  Lacey  Spring,  Beverley  (in  West  Virginia),  Five  Forks,  and 
from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox.  In  the  march  around  McClellan, 
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Company  I)  went  with  the  ist  Regiment,  and  was  the  only  one  from 
the  6th  Regiment  that  participated,  and  that  happened  by  permis- 
sion of  General  Stuart,  with  whom  it  and  the  Rockingham  compa- 
nies were  great  favorites.  In  the  battles  around  Richmond,  Com- 
pany D  and  the  Rockingham  company  were  the  only  two  companies 
from  the  6th  that  took  part.  After  General  Jackson  had  whipped 
Hanks,  Fremont  and  Shields  in  the  Valley,  he  left  to  pay  his  respects 
to  McClellan.  He  took  with  him  the  Clarke  and  Rockingham  com- 
panies, and  left  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Valley.  In  all  but  one 
of  these  sixty-one  engagements  there  was  hard  fighting,  resulting  in 
the  killing,  wounding  or  capture  of  some  of  the  company.  When 
General  Harney  was  captured  there  was  no  fighting.  The  train  was 
stopped  and  surrounded,  and  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Major)  Samuel 
J.  C.  Moon,  of  Clarke,  went  into  the  car,  brought  him  out,  and  sent 
him  to  Richmond.  There  were  numerous  skirmishes  and  raids  inci- 
dent to  war,  of  which,  for  want  of  space,  no  mention  has  been  made. 
At  Gettysburg,  the  6th  Regiment,  being  on  the  right  of  our  army, 
got  in  the  rear  of  Meade,  and  had  a  hard  hand-to-hand  fight  at  a 
place  called  Fairfield  with  the  6th  United  States  Regulars,  in  which 
the  Regulars  were  badly  whipped  and  fled  ingloriously  from  the  field. 
We  thought  that  Meade  was  falling  back,  for  everything  was  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  were  grievously  surprised  when  we  were 
ordered  back  ourselves. 

THE   CAVALRY    WAS   THERE. 

Many  writers  have  been  trying  to  find  out  where  the  cavalry  was 
at  Gettysburg,  and  if  they  had  been  with  this  writer,  who  was  trying 
his  level  best  to  obliterate  Meade'  s  army,  they  would  have  known  at 
least  where  the  6th  Regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry  was.  Thank  God 
I  have  no  inclination  to  criticise  any  officer,  corps,  division,  brigade, 
regiment,  or  company  in  the  whole  service,  for  they  deserve  and 
will  wear  crowns  of  immortelles.  My  object,  as  stated,  has  been  to 
show  to  the  world  in  a  straightforward  and  truthful  manner  the  part 
performed  by  the  170  men  who  comprised  the  Clarke  Cavalry, 
Company  D,  Sixth  Regiment.  These  were  all  young  men,  the 
flower  of  Clarke,  who  kept  themselves  mounted,  clothed,  and  armed 
throughout  the  war.  Fifty-two  of  them  only  are  left,  one  of  whom 
is  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  of  the  remaining  fifty-one  very  few  have 
yet  reached  or  passed  sixty.  Every  one  of  these  survivors  were  at 
different  times  prisoners,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  wears  a  scar. 
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One  hundred  and  eighteen  "  sleep  their  last  sleep;  they  have  fought 
their  last  battle,  and  m>  sound  ran  awake  them  to  glory  again." 

A  company  that  had  170  men,  fought  fifty-seven  pitched  battles. 
had  eighty-three  men  killed,  thirty-five  to  die  after  the  war,  and 
fifty-two,  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  left  wondering  how  it  was  possible 
that  they  eseaped,  surely  deserve  the  credit  of  having  tried  to  do 
their  duty. 

On  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  1861,  the  ordinance  of  secession 
\\.i-  ratified  by  the  people  of  Virginia  by  130,000  majority.  It  did 
not  wait  for  that,  but  had  been  in  the  field  for  more  than  a  month 
previous  to  said  action.  For  four  long  years  500,000  of  us,  all  told, 
on  land  and  sea,  fought  more  than  three  millions  of  soldiers,  and 
absolutely  wore  ourselves  out  whipping  them.  We  fought  the  good 
fight;  we  kept  the  faith — are  still  keeping  it — and  when  the  problems, 
anxieties,  and  disappointments  that  absorbed  our  energies  shall  con- 
cern us  no  more,  and  when  we,  too,  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
those  for  whom  we  fought,  bled,  and  died  shall  have  succeeded  us 
in  the  paths  of  life  and  duty,  may  it,  oh  may  it,  be  said  of  us: 

Their  deeds  shine  brighter  than  the  stars, 

For  daylight  hides  them  never; 
Brave  men  are  stars  that  never  set, 

They  shine  in  Heaven  forever. 

JOSEPH  H.  SHEPHERD. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch.  May  3,  1896.] 

GENERAL  GEORGE  E.  PICKETT. 


His  Appointment  to  West  Point— A  Letter  from  his  Widow. 


A  Richmond  friend  of  Mrs.  General  Pickett  recently  wrote  to  her, 
making  an  inquiry  as  to  how  her  husband  received  his  cadetship 
appointment.  She  answered  that  General  Pickett  was  appointed  by- 
Congressman  John  G.  Stuart,  of  the  Third  Illinois  District,  and  she 
explained  that  Mr.  Lincoln  induced  Stuart  to  make  the  appointment. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  associated  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  young 
Pickett's  uncle,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  who  was  later  of  the  firm  of 
Johnston,  Boulware  and  Williams,  of  Richmond.  Mr.  Johnston, 
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who  has  been  dead  for  a  number  of  years,  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  President,  who,  it  is  said, 
desired  him  to  become  Governor  of  this  State,  to  guide  it  in  its 
return  to  the  Union.  After  giving  her  friend  the  information  sought, 
Mrs.  Pickett  goes  on  to  say: 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  dated  "  February  22d, 
Springfield,  111.,"  which,  though  a  private  letter,  bespeaks  his  super- 
lative greatness,  his  accurate  perception,  and  the  bent,  even  at  that 
early  period,  of  his  wonderfully  penetrating  mind.  "I  have  just 
told  the  folks  here  in  Springfield,"  he  said,  "  on  this,  the  i  loth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  him  whose  name,  mightiest  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty — still  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  moral  reformation — we 
mention  in  solemn  awe,  in  naked,  deathless  splendor,  that  the  only 
victory  we  can  ever  call  complete  will  be  that  one  which  proclaims 
that  there  is  not  one  slave  or  one  drunkard  on  the  face  of  God's 
green  earth.  Recruit  for  this  victory."  At  the  close  of  the  letter 
he  said:  "  Now,  boy,  on  your  march,  don't  you  go  and  forget  the 
old  maxim,  that  '  one  drop  of  honey  catches  more  flies  than  a  thous- 
and gallons  of  gall.'  Load  your  musket  with  the  maxim  and  smoke 
it  in  your  pipe." 

Pickett  remembered,  for  there  was  not  a  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole 
life.  He  was  the  sweetest  and  the  tenderest  of  natures,  and  no  man 
was  more  beloved  of  men,  women  and  children  of  every  degree  and 
station  than  the  high-toned,  chivalrous  man,  the  peerless  soldier, 
General  George  E.  Pickett.  The  soldiers  of  both  armies  alike  hold 
his  name  in  reverence;  and  so  modest  was  he  withal,  that  in  his  as 
yet  unpublished  report  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  grandest 
charge  ever  made  in  the  annals  of  any  history,  he,  in  his  unselfish- 
ness and  devotion  to  his  soldiers,  and  freedom  from  personal  ambi- 
tion, gives  all  the  credit,  all  the  glory,  all  the  honor  of  the  charge  to 
"my  men,  my  brave  Virginians,"  as  he  called  the  soldiers  of  his 
dear  old  division.  In  the  grand  unity  of  truth  he  gave  to  them  all 
their  dues,  and  in  silence  tempered  with  mercy  the  errors  of  others. 

Pickett  had  the  keenest  sense  of  justice,  the  most  sensitive  con- 
sciousness of  right,  and  the  moral  courage  to  do  it.  When  General 
Grant,  whose  capacity  for  friendship  has  rarely  been  equalled,  offered 
Pickett  the  marshalship  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  Pickett  took  coun- 
sel of  his  conscience  and  judgment,  and,  in  thanking  General  Grant, 
said:  "As  high  even  as  you  are  held  in  the  hearts  of  your  people, 
you  cannot  afford  to  do  this  thing  for  me,  and  as  poor  and  as  much 
in  need  as  I  am  of  it,  I  cannot  afford  to  take  it  from  you."  And 
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unmurmuringly  and  alone  Pickett  fought  his  way  through 
po\iTtv.  though  there  were  no  honors,  no  emoluments  within  the 
IL; ill  of  a  loving  people  that  could  not  have  been  his. 

I  said  Pirkett  was  In-loved  \>y  all,  and  so  In-  was;  hut  there  are  a 
sma'  lew  of  those  of  his  own  comrades  of  the  Lost  Cause  more 
fortunate  of  life  than  my  lai^e-hearted  soldier,  who  are  envious  and 
jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  short,  unfinished  life,  and  one  of  these  of 
the  wee-sma'  lew,  in  his  lecture  on  "The  Closing  Days  of  the  Con- 
federacy," when  he  spoke  of  the  deciding  battle  of  the  war  (Get- 
tysburg), scarcely  mentioned  the-  name  of  the  dead  soldier,  who  so 
xealously  obeyed  "Old  Peter's  nod,"  and  led  the  immortal  charge 
over  those  sacred  heights,  on  through  the  passage  of  the  Valley  of 
Death ;  passed  the  lines  of  battle,  up  the  ridge  to  the  crest,  from  the 
crest  down  the  descent  over  half  a  mile  of  open,  exposed  ground, 
within  canister  and  schrapnel  range;  through  rushing  shot  and 
shrieking  shell;  on,  on  through  flame  and  smoke,  till  the  heights 
were  taken;  the  battle  won,  and  then,  alas!  Pickett's  men,  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  and  for  want  of  support,  had  to  fight  their  way  back 
through  equal  danger  over  the  blood-conquered  ground,  over  the 
mangled,  mutilated  bodies  of  their  dead  and  wounded  comrades, 
while  the  army,  as  all  the  world  knows,  though  ordered  to  come  to 
Pickett's  support,  calmly  looked  on  at  the  terrible  massacre.  If 
Pickett  had  had  the  other  two  brigades  of  his  division  (Corse  and 
Jenkins),  but  of  this  more  anon.  Lincoln  afterwards,  in  his  dedica- 
tion address  on  this  sacred  field,  said:  "  Here  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  The  glory  of  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg  (where,  out 
of  4,500  brave  Virginians,  3,393  were  killed  and  wounded),  will 
shine,  in  spite  of  Gordon's  jealousy,  with  ever-increasing  lustre  as 
time  rolls  on,  and  the  purity  of  patriotism  is  more  and  more  refined 
and  the  truth  more  and  more  clearly  revealed.  Pickett's  men  loved 
and  honored  him,  their  great,  tender-hearted  commander,  who  did 
not  offend  them  by  superiority,  but  inspired  them  with  confidence; 
and  to-day  a  whole  nation  of  true  soldiers  everywhere  give  venera- 
tion to  his  memory,  admiration  for  his  dauntless  courage,  his  grand 
and  enduring  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  love  for  love. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Gettysburg  Hill,  beneath  the  glistening 
ivy  leaves,  and  midst  the  bloom  of  flowers,  in  reach  of  the  scent  of 
the  distant  clover  as  it  sways  and  swings  with  the  golden  buttercups, 
anon  touching  and  making  a  tangle  of  purple  and  green  and  gold, 
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George  Pickett,  who  never  planted  a  thorn  in  any  one's  life,  or  took 
from  it  one  blossom,  sleeps  alongside  of  his  soldiers. 

I  have  written  in  haste,  and  so  have  said  more  than  I  had  thought 
to,  the  recording  of  one  memory  reviving  another.  And  now  with 
cordial  greeting  and  my  best  love  to  you  and  to  my  people,  and  to 
Pickett' s  men  everywhere, 

I  am  yours  faithfully,  always, 

LA  SALLE  CORBELL  PICKETT. 
(Mrs.  General  Pickett.) 


GENERAL  GRANT'S  CENSOR. 


Rawlins  Warned  Him  That  He  Must  Stop  Drinking. 


A  Galena,  111.,  special  says:  Thousands  of  persons  from  this  and 
adjoining  States  met  in  Galena  to-day  to  honor  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  to  take  part  in  the  reunion  of  the  survivors  of  the 
1 2th  Illinois  Regiment.  The  reunion  was  held  in  the  court-house 
room,  where  thirty-five  years  ago  Captain  Grant  presided  when  Co. 
F,  of  the  1 2th,  organized. 

After  listening  to  several  brief  addresses,  the  veterans  adjourned 
to  Turner  Hall,  where  the  formal  exercises  were  held.  General 
John  C.  Black,  of  Chicago,  delivered  the  principal  address.  It  was 
an  eloquent  eulogy  of  General  Grant  as  soldier  and  statesman.  He 
held  that  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  career  was  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  had  rendered  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  almost  impossible,  and  which,  Gen- 
eral Black,  predicted,  would  be  followed  by  international  arbitration 
under  America's  lead. 

RAWLINS'  WARNING  TO  GRANT. 

H.  D.  Estabrook,  of  Chicago,  read  at  the  banquet  to-night  a  letter 
from  General  John  A.  Rawlins  to  General  Grant,  written  during  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  which,  it  was  said,  had  never  appeared  before, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  very  few  knew.  The  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  citizen  of  Galena.  The  letter  is  dated:  "Before 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  June  6,  1863,  i  o'clock  A.  M.,"  and  reads: 

' '  The  great  solicitude  I  feel  for  the  safety  of  this  army  leads  me  to 
mention  what  I  hoped  never  again  to  do — the  subject  of  your  drink- 
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\\\\i.  This  may  surprise  you,  for  I  may  he.  and  I  tru.st  I  am.  doing 
you  an  injustice  hy  unfounded  suspicion;  but.  if  I  am  in  error,  it  had 
better  l>e  on  tin-  side  of  this  country's  safety  than  in  fear  of  offending 
a  friend. 

"  I  have  heard  that  Dr.  I) —  — ,  at  <  ieneral  Sherman's,  a  few 
d.i\  -  .1^0,  induced  you,  notwithstanding  your  pledge  to  me,  to  take 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  to-day,  when  I  found  a  box  of  wine  in  front  of 
your  tent,  and  proposed  to  move  it,  which  I  did,  I  was  told  you  had 
forbid  its  being  taken  away,  for  you  intended  to  keep  it  until  you 
entered  Yicksburg.  that  you  might  have  it  for  your  friends,  and  to- 
night, when  you  should,  because  of  the  condition  of  your  health,  if 
nothing  else,  have  been  in  bed,  I  find  you  where  the  wine-bottle  has 
just  been  emptied,  in  company  with  those  who  drink,  and  urge  you 
to  do  likewise,  and  the  lack  of  your  usual  promptness  and  decision 
and  clearness  in  expressing  yourself  in  writing,  conduces  to  confirm 
my  suspicion. 

MUST    STOP   OR    FAIL. 

"  You  have  full  control  over  your  appetite,  and  can  let  drinking 
alone.  Had  you  not  pledged  me  the  sincerity  of  your  honor  early  last 
March,  that  you  would  drink  no  more  during  the  war,  and  kept 
that  pledge  during  the  campaign,  you  would  not  have  stood  first  in  the 
world's  history  as  a  successful  leader.  Your  only  salvation  depends 
upon  your  strict  adherence  to  that  pledge;  you  cannot  succeed  in 
any  other  way. 

"As  I  have  before  stated,  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  suspicions;  but 
if  one  sees  that  which  leads  him  to  suppose  a  sentinel  is  falling  asleep 
on  his  post,  it  is  his  duty  to  arouse  him;  and  if  one  sees  that  which 
leads  him  to  fear  the  general  commanding  a  great  army  is  being 
seduced  to  that  step  which  he  knows  will  bring  disgrace  upon  that 
general,  and  defeat  to  his  command;  if  he  fails  to  sound  the  proper 
note  of  warning,  the  friends,  wives  and  children  of  those  brave  men, 
whose  lives  he  permits  to  remain  thus  in  peri!,  will  accuse  him  while 
he  lives,  and  stand  swift  witnesses  of  wrath  against  him  in  the  day 
when  all  shall  be  tried. 

"  If  my  suspicions  are  unfounded,  let  my  friendship  for  you  and 
my  zeal  for  my  country  be  the  excuse  for  this  letter;  and,  if  they  be 
correctly  founded,  and  you  determine  not  to  heed  my  admonitions 
and  prayers  of  this  hasty  note  by  immediately  ceasing  to  touch  a 
single  drop  of  any  kind  of  liquor,  no  matter  by  whom  asked  or 
under  what  circumstances,  let  my  immediate  relief  from  duty  in  this 
department  be  the  result." 
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ROSTER  OF  KING  WILLIAM  ARTILLERY. 


A  roster  of  the  King  William  Artillery,  or  Carter's  Battery,  as 
mustered  in  on  the  20*  day  of  August,  1861,  with  present  census. 

Thomas  H.  Carter,  Captain. 

Pat.  H.  Fontaine,  first  lieutenant;  Ro.  S.  Ryland,  second  lieuten- 
ant; Walter  A.  Harris,  second  lieutenant. 

William  B.  Newman,  first  sergeant,  killed  at  Seven  Pines;  Alex- 
ander F.  Dabney,  second  sergeant,  killed  at  Sharpsburg;  William 
P.  Carter,  third  sergeant;  James  H.  Henry,  fourth  sergeant. 

William  E.  Hart,  first  corporal,  dead;  Edward  J.  Cocke,  second 
corporal,  killed  at  Seven  Pines;  Spencer  R.  Warring,  third  corporal; 
Thomas  J.  Bosher,  fourth  corporal. 

Privates — Augustine  Atkins,  Richard  H.  Allen,  James  W.  Allen, 
dead;  William  H.  Butler,  dead;  Benjamin  H.  Beadles,  dead;  James 

C.  Beadles,  killed  at  Gettysburg;  Robert  S.  Beadles,  died  in  prison; 
B.  C.  Burnett,  R.  Cobb,  Andrew  M.  Dunston,  Wm  I.  Douglas,  Benj- 
amin F.  Davis,  killed  at  Salesford;  John  M.  Davis,  killed  at  Bloody 
Angle;  Wm.  A.  Davis,  Jas.  N.  Eubank,  Wm.  M.  Ellett,  dead;  John 

D.  Edwards,  Obediah  Ellett,  John  W.  GrLrfin,  killed  at  Bloody  Angle; 
F.  Guthrow,  H.  E.  Grubbs,  John  W.  Gill,  dead;  John  Hay,  "Robert 
Harper,  dead;  Richard  Hilliard,  dead;  Jas.  Hilliard,  dead;  Alex.  C. 
Hilliard,   dead;     Richard    Heath,    Richard    Hendrick,    dead;    Wm. 
Heath,  Isaac  A.  Hughes,  dead;  Philip  A.  Fontaine,  dead;  Thos.  S. 
Jones,  killed  at  Seven  Pines;  Robert  B.  Johnson,  killed  at  Seven  Pines; 
Edward  King,  Mordecai  A.  Kelley,  killed  at  Gettysburg;  Festus  King, 
Miles  C.    King,  Lucian   M.    King,  Egbert  E.  Lipscomb,  dead;  Ber- 
nard  A.    Lipscomb,  Robert  H.    Lipscomb,    Landon    B.    Lipscomb, 
James  T.  Lipscomb,  dead;  Richard   Landrum,  dead;  Benjamin  A. 
Littlepage,  William  Littlepage,  William  Luckhard,  killed  at  Seven 
Pines;  James  Martin,  dead;  James  R.  Madison,  Charles  J.  Madison, 
dead;  George  B.    Morrison,  dead;  Andrew  J.   Moore,  George  Lee 
Munyon,  dead;  James  D.   Moore,  William  Madison,  dead;  Robert 

E.  Mitchell,  killed  at  Seven  Pines;  J.  S.  Neal,  Benjamin  C.  Nelson, 
dead;   William   A.    Nicholson,  James   Nicholson,    killed  at    Bloody 
Angle;  James   W.    Powers,  John  W.    Page,   died  at  Seven  Pines; 
Lewis  H.   Pemberton,  killed  at  Sharpsburg;  John  W..   Pemberton, 
killed  at  Sharpsburg;  William   A.  Prince,  died  in  prison;  Richard 
P.  Pollard,  dead;  Lucian  D.  Robinson,  Richard  T.  Redford,  dead; 
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R.  C.  Robinson,  William  Robins,  Douglas  Rider,  Samuel  N.  Rob- 
<  rt-v  -1(  .id:  Philip  Sale,  at  Soldiers'  Home;  John  Smith,  dead;  Jos- 
hua Stvl<->.  <  iik-s  Tignor.  dead;  Harvey  Terry,  John  Tuck,  James 
T.  Tuck,  dead;  Roy  Temple,  George  T.  Tibbs,  Robert  Tibbs,  dead; 
William  C.  Tuck,  dead;  Edward  J.  Tuck,  S.  C.  Trimen,  Henry 
Tate,  H.  M.  Turner,  dead;  J.  M.  Virlanda,  dead;  H.  W.  Vias, 
dead;  William  Warfield,  dead;  John  P.  Woody,  dead;  K.  S. Woody, 
dead;  James  White,  W.  S.  Whitlock,  killed  at  Seven  Pines;  G.  H. 
Wiltshire,  dead;  James  G.  White,  and  Thomas  C.  Jones. 

Summary — Dead,  37;  killed  at  Seven  Pines,  8;  at  Sharpsburg,  2; 
at  Gettysburg,  2;  total  48.  Died  in  prison,  2;  killed  at  Salesford.i; 
killed  at  Bloody  Angle,  3;  total  6.  Total  dead,  &c.,  54.  Living, 
53.  Grand  total,  107. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  August  2,  1896.] 

RUNNING  OF  THE  BLOCKADE. 


Interesting  Narrative  of  Mr.  James  Sprunt. 


VANCE  KEPT  NORTH  CAROLINA  SOLDIERS  WELL  PROVIDED. 


A  Sketch  of  Captain  Haffitt. 


The  following  is  contributed  to  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Observer  by 
James  Sprunt: 

There  exist  no  records  from  which  computation  might  be  made  of 
the  amount  and  value  of  goods,  arms,  supplies  and  stores  brought 
into  the  Confederate  States  during  the  four  years  of  blockade-run- 
ning. But  the  Hon.  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  who  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  during  a  large  part  of  the  war,  has  put  on  record  the  share, 
in  part,  of  our  State  in  blockade-running,  from  which  a  general  idea 
of  the  amount  of  values  may  be  obtained.  In  an  address  before  the 
Association  of  the  Maryland  Line,  delivered  in  Baltimore  February 
23,  1885,  he  said:  "By  the  general  industry  and  thrift  of  our  people, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  blockade-running  steamers,  carrying 
out  cotton  and  bringing  in  supplies  from  Europe,  I  had  collected 
and  distributed,  from  time  to  time,  as  near  as  can  be  gathered  from 


the  records  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  following  store: 
Large  quantities  of  machinery  supplies;  60,000  pairs  of  hand  cards; 
10,000  grain  scythes;  200  barrels  of  bluestone  for  wheat-growers; 
leather  and  shoes  to  250,000  pairs;  50,000  blankets;  gray-wolled 
cloth  for  at  least  250,000  suits  of  uniforms;  12,000  overcoats,  ready- 
made;  2,000  best  Enfield  rifles,  with  100  rounds  of  fixed  ammuni- 
tion; 100,000  pounds  of  bacon;  500  sacks  of  coffee  for  hospital  use; 
$50,000  worth  of  medicines  at  gold  prices;  large  quantities  of  lubri- 
cating oils,  besides  minor  supplies  of  various  kinds  for  charitable 
institutions  of  the  State.  Not  only  was  the  supply  of  shoes,  blankets, 
and  clothing  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina troops,  but  large  quantities  were  turned  over  to  the  Confederate 
Government  for  the  troops  of  other  States.  In  the  winter  succeed- 
ing the  battle  of  Chickamauga  I  sent  to  General  Longstreet's  Corps 
14,000  suits  of  clothing  complete.  At  the  surrender  of  General 
Johnston  the  State  had  on  hand,  ready-made  and  in  cloth,  92.000 
suits  of  uniforms,  with  great  stores  of  blankets,  leather,  etc.  To 
make  good  the  warrant  on  which  these  purchases  had  been  made 
abroad,  the  State  purchased  and  had  on  hand  in  trust  for  the  holders, 
1 1,000  bales  of  cotton  and  100,000  barrels  of  rosin.  The  cotton  was 
partly  destroyed  before  the  war  closed,  and  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousand  bales,  was  captured,  after  peace  was  de- 
clared, by  certain  officers  of  the  Federal  army. 

President  Davis  in  a  message  to  Congress,  said  that  the  number 
of  vessels  arriving  at  only  two  ports — Charleston  and  Wilmington — 
from  November  ist  to  December  6,  1864,  had  been  forty-three,  and 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  those  outward  bound  had  been 
captured;  that  out  of  11,796  bales  of  cotton  shipped  since  July  i, 
1864,  but  1,272  bales  had  been  lost.  And  the  special  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the  same  matter,  stated  that 
there  had  been  imported  at  the  ports  of  Wilmington  and  Charleston 
since  October  26,  1864,  3,632,000  pounds  of  meat,  1,507,000  pounds 
of  lead,  1,933,000  pounds  of  saltpetre,  546,000  pairs  of  shoes,  316,000 
pairs  of  blankets,  520,000  pounds  of  coffee,  69,000  rifles,  97  pack- 
ages of  revolvers,  2,639,  packages  of  medicines,  43  cannon,  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  other  articles.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
many  valuable  stores  and  supplies  had  been  brought  in  by  way  of 
the  northern  lines,  by  way  of  Florida,  and  through  the  port  of  Gal- 
veston,  and  through  Mexico  across  the  Rio  Grande.  From  March  i, 
1864,  to  January  I,  1865,  the  value  of  the  shipments  of  cotton  on 
Confederate  Government  account  was  shown  by  the  Secretary's 
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report,  to  have  been  $5,296,000  in  ^pecie.  <if  which  $1,500,000  had 

>hipped  out  between  Julv  ist  and  December  i, 
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A  list  of  \rssrls  which  were  running  the  blockade  from  Nassau 
and  other  ports  in  the  period  intervening  between  November,  1861, 
and  March,  1X04,  shou<<l  that  eighty-four  steamers  were  engaged; 
"1  these,  thirty-seven  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  twelve  were 
totally  lost.  eleven  were  last  and  the  cargoes  partially  saved,  and 
one  toundered  at  sea.  They  made  363  trips  to  Nassau,  and  sixty- 
tive  to  other  ports.  Among  the  highest  number  of  runs  made  were 
those  of  the  A'.  /:.  Lc(\  which  ran  twenty-one  times;  the  Fannv, 
which  ran  eighteen  times;  the  Margaret  and  Jessie,  which  performed 
the  same  feat.  Out  of  425  runs  from  Nassau  alone  (including 
schooners)  only  sixty-two,  about  one  in  seven,  were  unsuccessful. 
As  freights  were  enormous,  ranging  from  $300  to  $1,000  per  ton, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  profit  of  a  business  in  which  a  party 
could  afford  to  lose  a  vessel  after  two  successful  trips.  In  ten  months 
of  1X63,  from  January  to  October,  ninety  vessels  ran  into  Wilmington. 
During  August,  one  ran  in  every  other  day.  On  the  nth  of  July, 
four,  and  five  on  the  igth  of  October. 

With  the  termination  of  blockade  running,  the  commercial  import- 
ance of  Matamoras,  Nassau,  Bermuda,  and  other  West  India  ports 
departed.  On  March  n,  1865,  there  were  lying  in  Nassau  thirty- 
five  British  blockade-runners  which  were  valued  at  $15,000,000  in 
greenbacks,  and  there  were  none  to  do  them  reverence.  Their  occu- 
pation was  gone;  their  profits  at  an  end,  and  some  other  service  must 
be  sought  to  give  them  employment. 

A  description  of  Nassau  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  will  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  was  a  busy  place  during  the  war,  the 
chief  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Confederacy,  and  the  port  to  which 
most  of  the  cotton  was  shipped.  Its  proximity  to  the  ports  ol 
Charleston  and  Wilmington  gave  it  superior  advantages,  whilst  it 
was  easily  accessible  to  the  swift,  light-draft  blockade-runners,  all  of 
which  carried  Bahama  bank  pilots,  who  knew  every  channel.  The 
United  States  cruisers  having  no  bank  pilots,  and  drawing  more 
water,  were  compelled  to  keep  the  open  sea.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  latter  would  heave  to  outside  the  harbor,  and  send  in  a  boat  to 
communicate  with  the  American  Consul,  but  their  usual  cruising- 
ground  was  off  Abaco  light.  Nassau  is  situate  upon  the  island  of 
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New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  it  is  the  chief  town  and 
capital  of  the  group.  All  of  the  islands  are  surrounded  by  coral- 
reefs  and  shoals,  through  which  are  channels,  more  or  less  intricate. 
The  distance  from  Charleston  to  Nassau  is  about  500  miles,  and  from 
Wilmington  about  550.  Practically  they  were  equi-distant;  for 
blockade-runners  bound  for  either  port,  in  order  to  evade  the  cruisers 
lying  in  wait  off  Abaco,  were  compelled  to  give  that  headland  a  wide 
berth  by  keeping  well  to  the  eastward.  The  wharves  of  Nassau  were 
piled  high  with  cotton  during  the  war,  and  huge  warehouses  were 
stored  full  of  supplies  for  the  Confederacy.  At  times  the  harbor  was 
crowded  with  lead-colored,  short-masted,  rakish-looking  steamers; 
the  streets  alive  with  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  day,  swarmed 
with  drunken  revellers  at  night.  Almost  every  nationality  on  earth 
was  represented  there,  the  higher  wages  ashore  and  afloat  tempting 
adventurers  of  the  baser  sort,  and  the  prospect  of  enormous  profits 
offering  equally  strong  inducements  to  capitalists  of  a  speculative 
turn.  Monthly  wages  of  a  sailor  on  board  a  blockade-runner  was 
$100  in  gold,  and  $50  a  bounty  at  the  end  of  a  successful  trip;  and 
this,  under  favorable  circumstances,  would  be  accomplished  in  seven 
days. 

A    GOOD    RECORD. 

The  captains  and  pilots  sometimes  received  as  much  as  $5,000, 
perquisites.  On  board  the  government  steamers  the  crew,  which 
was  shipped  abroad,  and  under  the  articles  regulating  the  "  merchant 
marine"  received  the  same  wages  as  were  paid  on  board  the  other 
blockade-runners,  but  the  captains  and  subordinate  officers  of  the 
government  steamers  who  belonged  to  the  Confederate  States  Navy, 
and  the  pilots  who  were  detailed  from  the  army  for  this  service  re- 
ceived their  pay  in  gold.  There  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the 
blockade-running  vessels  which  speaks  well  for  the  Confederate 
States  naval  officers.  Though  many  commanded  a  large  number  of 
these  vessels,  yet  down  to  August  16,  1864,  and  perhaps  later,  only 
one  blockade-running  vessel  was  lost. 

The  Cape  Fear  pilots  have  long  maintained  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  their  proffession  most  creditable  to  them  as  a  class,  and  as 
individuals.  The  story  of  their  wonderful  skill  and  bravery  in  the 
time  of  the  Federal  blockade  has  never  been  written,  for  the  survi- 
vors are  modest  men,  and  time  has  obliterated  from  their  memories 
many  incidents  of  this  extraordinary  epoch.  Amidst  impenetrable 
darkness,  without  lightship  or  beacon,  the  narrow  and  closely  watched 
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inlet  was  frit  for  with  a  deep-sea  lead  as  a  blind  man  feels  his  way 
along  a  familiar  path,  and  even  when  the  enemy's  fire  was  raking  the 
wheel-house,  the  faithful  pilot,  with  steady  hand,  and  iron  nerve, 
•ly  steered  the  little  fugitive  of  the  sea  to  her  desired  haven.  It 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  the  Nantucket  skipper,  that  he  could  get 
his  IK-HI 'in^>  on  the  darkest  night  by  a  taste  of  the  lead. 

Let  us  recall  the  names  of  some  of  the  noted  blockade-runners 
and  their  pilots,  so  well  known  in  Smithville  about  thirty  years  ago. 

A    HERO    INDEED. 

Steamer  Cornubia,  afterwards  called  the  Lady  Davis,  C.  C.  Morse; 
steamer  Giraffe,  afterwards  known  as  the  R.  E.  Lee,  Archibald 
Guthrie;  steamer  Fannie,  Henry  Howard;  steamer  Hansa,  J.  N. 
Burruss;  steamer  City  of  Petersburg,  Joseph  Bensel;  steamer  Old 
Dominion,  Richard  Dosher;  steamer  Alice,  Joseph  Springs;  steamer 
Margaret  and  Jessie,  Charles  W.  Craig;  steamer  Hebe,  George  W. 
Burruss;  steamer  Advance,  C.  C.  Morse;  steamer  Pet,  T.  W.  Craig; 
steamer  Atalanta,  Thomas  M.  Thompson,  steamer  Eugenia,  T.  W. 
Newton;  steamer  Ella  and  Annie,  J.  M.  Adkins;  steamer  Banshee, 
Thomas  Burruss;  steamer  Venus,  R.  Sellers;  steamer  Don,  William 
St.  George;  steamer,  Lynx,  J.  W.  Craig;  steamer  Let  Her  Be,  T. 
J.  Burruss;  steamer  Little  Hattie,  R.  S.  Grissom;  steamer  Lilian, 
Thomas  Grissom;  steamer  North  Heath,  Julius  Dosher;  steamer  Let 
Her  Rip,  E.  T.  Burruss;  steamer  Beauregard,  J.  W.  Potter;  steamer 
Owl,  T.  B.  Garrason,  steamer  Agnes  Fry,  Thomas  Dyer;  steamer 
Kate,  C.  C.  Morse;  steamer  Sirene;  John  Hill;  steamer  Calypso,  C. 
G.  Smith;  steamer  Ella,  John  Savage;  steamer  Condor,  Thomas 
Brinkman;  steamer  Cognetta,  E.  T.  Daniels;  steamer  Mary  Celeste, 
J.  W.  Anderson.  Many  other  steamers  might  be  named,  among 
them  the  Brittanica,  Emma,  Dee,  Antonica,  Victory,  Granite  City, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Flora,  Havelock,  Hero,  Eagle,  Duoro,  Thistle, 
Scotia,  Gertrude,  Charleston,  Colonel  Lamb,  Dolphin,  and  Dream, 
whose  pilots'  names  may  or  may  not  be  among  those  already  recalled. 
These  are  noted  here  from  memory,  for  there  is  no  record  extant. 
All  of  these  men  were  exposed  to  constant  danger,  and  one  of  them, 
J.  W.  Anderson,  of  the  Mary  Celeste,  died  a  hero's  death.  Shortly 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Nassau  on  his  last  voyage,  he  was  stricken 
down  by  yellow-fever.  The  captain  at  once  proposed  to  put  the 
ship  about  and  return  to  the  Bahamas,  but  his  brave  pilot  said:  "  No; 
you  may  proceed;  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  you  into  port,  even  if  it 
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costs  my  life."  On  the  second  day  he  was  delirious;  but  as  the  little 
ship  approached  one  dangerous  coast  he  regained  consciousness, 
and  spoke  of  his  home  and  the  loved  ones  awaiting  his  coming  at 
Smithville.  When  darkness  drew  on  his  fever  increased  and  his 
condition  seemed  hopeless,  but  with  the  heart  of  a  lion  he  deter- 
mined to  take  his  post  on  the  bridge,  and  when  the  soundings  were 
reached  he  was  carried  bodily  to  the  wheel-house,  where,  supported 
by  two  of  the  sailors,  he  guided  by  feeble  tones  the  gallant  ship 
through  devious  ways,  until  the  hostile  fleet  was  passed.  As  the 
well-known  lights  of  his  home  appeared  in  the  distance  his  voice 
grew  stronger,  but  tremulous,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  nearing  the  end 
of  life's  voyage.  "Starboard;  steady;  port;  ease  her;  stop  her: 
let  go  your  anchor — "  with  the  rattle  of  the  chains  he  sank  to  the 
desk,  overcome  by  the  dread  disease,  and  on  the  following  morning 
breathed  his  last. 

"  For,  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  time  and  place, 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far; 
I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face, 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

Along  the  coast  may  still  be  seen  the  storm-beaten  hulls  of  some 
of  the  unfortunate  ships,  which,  after  weathering  many  a  gale  at  sea, 
came  to  grief  within  sight  of  a  friendly  port.  The  Beauregard  and 
the  Venus  lie  stranded  on  Carolina  Beach;  the  Modern  Greece  near 
New  Inlet;  the  Antonica  on  Frying  Pan  Shoals;  the  Ella  on  Bald 
Head;  the  Spunkey  and  the  Georgiana  Me  Call  on.  Caswell  Beach; 
the  Hebe  and  the  Dee  between  Wrightsville  and  Masonboro.  Two 
others  lie  near  Lockswood's  Folly  Bar,  and  others  whose  names  are 
also  forgotten,  lie  half  buried  in  the  sands,  where  they  may  remain 
for  centuries. 

JOHN    N.    MAFFITT. 

Among  that  devoted  band  of  United  States  navy  officers  whose 
home  and  kindred  were  in  the  South  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
who  resigned  their  commissions  rather  than  aid  in  subjugating  their 
native  State,  there  were  none  braver  nor  truer  than  our  own  Captain 
John  N.  Maffitt,  who,  yielding  to  necessity,  severed  the  strong  ties  of 
a  service  under  the  old  flag  in  which  he  had  long  distinguished  him- 
self, and  relinquished  not  only  a  conspicuous  position  directly  in  the 
line  of  speedy  promotion  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  but  sacrificed  at 
the  same  time  his  entire  fortune,  which  was  invested  in  the  North, 
and  which  was  confiscated  shortly  afterward  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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The  biography  of  this  modest  hero  has  never  been  written.  I 
givr  tlu-  following  brief  sketch  prepared  by  the  accomplished  Mrs.  ]. 
\  Muffitt,  at  the  time  of  her  distinguished  husband's  decease,  who  is 
now  writing  a  more  extended  memoir  of  his  career. 

John  Newland  Maffitt  was  born  at  sea  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1819.  His  parents  were  Rev.  John  Newland  Maffitt  and  Ann  Car- 
nicke,  his  wife.  Rev.  Mr.  Maffitt,  having  determined  to  emigrate 
to  America,  left  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  family  late  in  January  or 
early  in  February,  and  landed  in  New  York  on  the  2ist  of  April, 
1819,  his  son  having  been  born  on  the  passage.  Their  first  home 
was  in  Connecticut.  When  John  was  about  five  years  old,  his 
uncle,  Dr.  William  Maffitt,  who  had  accompanied  them  to  America, 
visited  his  brother,  Rev.  Mr.  Maffitt,  and  finding  him  in  straitened 
circumstances,  begged  to  adopt  their  son,  and  on  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  Dr.  Maffitt  brought  his  nephew  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Some  years  were  passed  in  this  happy  home  of  his  boyhood,  when 
his  uncle  determined  to  send  him  to  school  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
As  a  little  stripling,  he  started  by  the  old-time  stage  coach,  with  his 
ticket  tacked  to  his  jacket,  and  on  his  arrival  much  curiosity  was 
shown  to  see  the  little  boy  who  had  come  alone  from  his  distant 
southern  home.  He  remained  at  this  school,  under  Professor  Swin- 
burn,  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  when  his  father's  friends  ob- 
tained for  him  a  commission  as  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  His  first  orders  were  to  the  St.  Louis,  then  at  Pensacola 
Navy- Yard.  His  second  sea  orders  were  to  the  Constitution,  the 
flagship  of  the  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Elliott,  then 
fitting  out  for  the  Mediterranean.  This  cruise  lasted  three  years  and 
six  months,  and  it  was  during  that  time  that  most  of  the  incidents 
related  in  the  Nautilers  took  place.  Having  been  appointed  aide  to 
Commodore  Elliott,  the  young  midshipman  had  many  advantages 
not  otherwise  obtainable.  He  was  next  ordered  to  the  frigate  Mace- 
donian as  past  midshipman,  and  it  was  while  in  port  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  that  he  had  his  first  experience  of  "yellow  jack,"  and  came 
near  losing  his  life.  His  first  independent  command  was  the  Gal- 
latin.  He  commanded  also  the  brig  Dolphin  and  several  others. 
He  was  engaged,  under  Professor  Bache,  for  some  years  on  the  coast 
survey,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  professor,  which  the  latter 
was  not  slow  to  acknowledge.  Much  of  their  work  was  in  the 
harbors  of  Nantucket,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  and  Savannah.  A 
channel  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  still  bears  his  name.  In  one  ol 
the  numerous  published  sketches  this  tribute  is  paid  to  him : 
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A    SPLENDID   OFFICER. 

"  He  was  always  considered  one  of  the  best  officers  and  most 
high-toned  gentlemen  of  the  old  service.  For  some  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  coast  survey,  and  Professor  Bache,  the  head  of 
the  department,  declared  that  if  Maffitt  was  taken  from  him  he  could 
not  supply  his  place  in  all  the  navy."  He  added  :  "He  is  not  only  a 
thorough  seaman  and  game  to  the  backbone,  but  a  man  of  superior 
intellect,  a  humorist  of  rare  excellence,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful 
companions.  There  is  no  position  in  his  profession  which  Maffitt  is  not 
capable  of  filling  with  honor  and  distinction."  This  was  his  acknowl- 
edged position  when  the  war  began.  His  last  command  while  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  was  the  Crusader.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  capturing  slavers.  In  January,  1860,, while  in  command  of 
the  Crusader,  and  also  acting  as  paymaster  of  the  vessel,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  proceed  to  Mobile,  and 
there  cash  a  check  on  the  collector  of  the  port  for  prize  money  due 
the  officers  and  crew.  The  city  being  agitated  at  the  time  by  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  just  passed  by  the  State  of  Alabama,  he  was 
forced  to  put  his  vessel  in  a  defensive  position,  and  soon 
retired  to  the  port  of  Habana.  Here,  failing  to  negotiate  with 
the  bank  of  Habana  for  the  funds  requisite  for  the  necessities 
of  the  vessel,  he  advanced  from  his  private  funds  the  money 
needed  to  work  the  steamer  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
ordered.  He  turned  the  steamer  over  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  went  to  Washington  to  settle  his  accounts.  His  cash  ac- 
counts received  no  attention,  though  for  several  months  he  was  a 
constant  applicant  for  settlement.  A  trying  position  was  his,  as  his 
wife  was  dead,  and  his  children  had  no  kinsfolk,  save  in  North  Caro- 
lina; if  he  remained  in  the  navy  his  property,  which  was  all  in  the 
North,  would  be  secured  to  him.  All  that  appealed  to  his  interests 
lay  there.  Love  of  his  profession  was  entwined  with  every  fibre  ol 
his  being.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
fight  against  his  people — perhaps  fire  upon  the  very  home  that  had 
sheltered  him,  and  was  then  sheltering  his  defenceless  children. 
One  night  a  friend  informed  him  that  his  name  was  down  for  arrest 
the  next  day.  His  affections  drew  him  South.  His  resignation 
having  been  accepted,  he  felt  free  to  leave  and  cast  his  fortunes  with 
his  people.  His  war  record  is  well  known.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war  he  commanded  the  celebrated  Confederate  corvette 
Florida,  and  the  ram  Albemarle,  rendering  most  valuable  service 
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to  the  Confederacy.  Afterwards  he  was  in  command  of  the  blockade- 
runiu-rs  Lillian,  (>;<•/.  and  other  vessels  rngagi-d  in  bringing  suppli.  > 
and  munitions  ut"  war  for  the  South.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his 
property  confiscated  and  he  an  exile,  he  applied  for  a  command  in 
the  Knglish  merchant  service,  and  was  given  the  command  of  a  fine 
strainer,  running  between  Liverpool  and  Rio  Janeiro.  She  \va-> 
subsequently  sold  to  the  Brazilian  Government  and  used  as  an  army 
transport.  While  conveying  several  hundred  soldiers  to  the  scene 
of  action,  small-pox  broke  out  among  them,  and  as  the  well  refused 
to  nurse  the  sick,  or  bury  the  dead,  those  duties  devolved  upon 
Captain  Maffitt,  and  a  fearful  time  he  had — "sickening  to  the  last 
degree,"  he  described  it — and  the  soldiers  were  mutinous  and  with- 
out discipline.  He  retained  command  of  this  steamer  for  eighteen 
months,  when,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  family,  he  resigned  the 
command  and  came  home.  He  soon  after  purchased  a  small  farm 
near  Wilmington,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  In 
July,  1885,  he  moved  to  Wilmington.  For  a  year  or  two  his  health 
had  been  failing,  but  he  determined  to  make  a  brave  effort  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  and  provide  for  his  young  family.  The  disappointment 
of  that  hope  was  too  great  a  shock  for  his  feeble  frame;  the  thought 
that  he  could  no  longer  provide  for  his  loved  ones  broke  his  heart. 
After  an  illness  of  more  than  three  months,  he  died  on  the  I5th  ot 
May,  1886,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


[From  the  Richmond   Dispatch,  April  36,  1896.] 

THRILLING    INCIDENT. 


Capture  of  the  Federal  Steamer  Maple  Leaf. 


A  BOLD  DASH  FOR  LIBERTY. 


The  Plot  Carried  Out  in  a  Minute.    Then  the  Confederate 

Yell.     Narrow  Escapes  from  being  Retaken. 

A  Series  of  Adventures.     Experiences 

in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

There  occurred  many  incidents  during  the  late  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  that  are  worthy  of  mention,  and  among  which 
none  are  more  so  than  the  coup  de  main  enacted  on  the  coast  in 
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1863,  by  a  squad  of  Confederate  prisoners.  This  "interesting  inci- 
dent is  known  to  but  few  outside  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  this 
daring  feat.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  April,  1863,  that  Colonel  J.  U. 
Green  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  scion  of  the  Old  North  State,  and  is  now 
an  honored  and  highly-respected  citizen  of  Covington,  West  Ten- 
nessee), with  four  or  five  other  soldiers  of  the  "Lost  Cause,"  was 
captured  near  Memphis  by  the  Federal  forces,  then  holding  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  State.  These  prisoners  were  sent  on  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  there  to  remain  until  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  send  them  along  with  other  prisoners  to  Fort  Dela- 
ware. I  here  give  an  extract  from  the  diary  of  Colonel  Green: 

"Three  days  after  our  arrival  at  Norfolk,  all  the  prisoners  marched 
on  board  of  the  good  steamer  Maple  Leaf,  bound  for  Fort  Delaware. 
Her  officers  were  white  men;  her  crew  consisted  of  negroes  entirely, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  in  number.  We  were  under  the  charge  of  a 
lieutenant  and  twelve  soldiers,  armed  with  muskets.  The  two  sets 
of  prisoners  mingled  together,  and  it  soon  became  known  among 
them  that  the  steamer  was  to  be  captured.  A  low,  bulky,  heavy-set 
man,  with  iron-grey  hair  and  beard  was  pointed  out  as  captain,  whose 
orders  were  to  be  obeyed.  He  was  a  sailor  and  had  been  captured 
on  board,  and  in  command  of  a  Confederate  gunboat.  He  was  suf- 
fering at  the  time  from  a  severe  wound.  He  had  laid  his  plans  while 
in  prison;  had  appointed  a  staff  to  assist  him,  and  now  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  win  our  crowd  to  his  purpose,  which  was  an 
easy  job,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  staff  officers  to  assign  every  man  to 
his  duty.  There  were  thirteen  soldiers,  including  the  lieutenant, 
and  about  as  many  white  men,  officers  of  the  steamer.  We  were 
divided  into  squads  of  three,  each  squad  to  deal  with  a  guard  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  This  took  about  two-thirds  of  our  number. 
The  remaining  third  was  held  together  under  a  captain,  to  overawe 
the  crew,  and  to  give  help  wherever  needed.  The  signal  of  attack 
was  to  be  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of  the  steamer  by  our  captain. 
All  these  arrangements  were  quietly  make  while  we  steamed  out  01 
James  river  into  Chesapeake  bay.  Norfolk,  the  forts  on  either  side 
of  the  channel,  and  the  gunboats  were  all  left  to  our  rear.  In  front 
of  us  and  to  our  right,  was  Cape  Henry,  and  to  our  left  Cape 
Charles.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  every  squad  being  as 
convenient  as  possible  to  the  guard  to  be  attacked,  and  all  chattering 
among  themselves  or  with  the  guards,  suddenly  the  great  bell  began 
to  rattle  as  if  the  steamer  were  on  fire.  In  a  twinkling  each  squad 


sprang  upon  its  man  and  bore  him  down  upon  the  deck,  and 
wtvnrhrd  his  gun  from  his  hands.  There  was  but  one  blow  struck. 
The  squad  with  which  I  acted  was  to  seize  a  sentinel  at  the  foot  of 
the  gangway.  Our  position  was  unfavorable  for  very  quick  action, 
and  our  man  proved  to  be  a  stalwart,  brawny  Irishman.  He  was 
brave,  and  put  forth  all  his  strength.  We  could  not  bring  him  down, 
nor  get  possession  of  his  musket  until  one  of  our  men,  who  had  fin- 
ished his  job,  came  running  with  a  musket  poised  over  his  shoulder 
and  gave  him  a  blow  between  the  eyes  with  the  butt  which  settled 
him  effectually. 

ONLY  A  MINUTE'S  WORK. 

"  In  one  minute's  time  from  the  ringing  of. the  bell,  the  steamer 
was  in  our  possession.  The  crew  of  negroes  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  The  old  '  Confederate  yell '  rang  out  that  evening  on  the 
Chesapeake  as  it  never  will  again.  The  steamer  did  not  change  her 
course  or  stop  running  until  night.  The  officers  and  crew,  all  under 
the  command  of  our  captain,  did  just  what  they  were  ordered  to  do. 
The  prow  of  the  steamer  had  been  turned  gradually  to  the  south, 
and  when  night  came  on  we  ran  her  aground  in  shoal-water,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  land.  We  had  one  large  skiff  in  which  to 
go  ashore,  which  was  manned  by  two  stalwart  negroes.  The  lieu- 
tenant and  steamer's  officers  were  taken  ashore  the  first  trip  of  the 
boat,  and  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  crew  while 
we  were  landing.  We  all  got  ashore  safely.  Captain  Semmes,  son 
of  our  illustrious  admiral,  was  nominated  as  commander-in-chief  of 
this  'forlorn  hope.'  He  was  elected  by  acclamation.  Captain 
Holmes,  of  the  Louisiana  Crescents,  was  elected  second  in  command. 
All  that  we  knew  of  our  whereabouts  was  that  we  were  on  the  beach 
of  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  south  of  Cape  Henry.  A  light  could 
be  seen  in  the  distance,  evidently  coming  through  the  window  of 
some  human  habitation.  We  sent  a  man  to  investigate,  and  he  re- 
ported that  the  house  was  occupied  by  a  woman  and  her  children. 
Her  husband  was  in  the  Confederate  army.  This  information  gave 
us  great  relief.  The  woman  seemed  much  alarmed,  but  when  she 
learned  that  ninety-four  Confederate  officers  had  just  escaped  all 
alarm  and  caution  fled  from  her  face.  She  told  us  we  would  be  safe  if  we 
could  reach  the  Dismal  Swamp.  '  But,'  said  she,  '  Currituck  sound 
is  between  you  and  the  swamp,  and  there  is  not  a  boat  nearer  than 
thirty  miles.  If  you  can  get  to  the  salt-works,  thirty  miles  down  the 
coast,  and  surprise  the  men  in  camp,  you  can  take  their  boats  and 
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cross  the  sound  before  the  Federal  cavalry  can  overtake  you.'  She 
supplied  us  with  a  cart  and  horse  to  carry  two  or  three  day's  rations 
which  we  had  taken  from  the  steamer  when  we  left  it.  We  at  once 
made  haste  to  depart  for  the  salt-works. 

SUFFERED    FOR   WATER. 

' '  We  suffered  much  for  water  on  our  forced  march  that  night,  as 
we  could  not  get  a  drop  to  allay  our  thirst.  We  arrived  at  the  salt- 
works, completely  fagged  out,  a  little  after  sun-up  the  next  morning. 
We  surprised  the  men  at  the  salt-works  while  at  their  breakfast,  and 
seized  them  and  their  boats  without  opposition.  After  satisfying  our 
thirst  and  partaking  of  breakfast  we  decided  to  rest  that  day  and 
cross  the  sound  in  the  captured  boats  that  night.  When  night  came 
on  we  entered  our  captured  boats,  pushed  off,  and  hoisted  sail,  but 
having  contrary  winds  we  toiled  all  night,  making  twelve  miles  across 
Currituck  sound.  As  we  reached  the  shore  after  daylight  a  large 
schooner  was  seen  bearing  down  upon  us,  but  we  were  in  shoal 
water  and  she  could  not  approach  us  nearer  than  one  hundred  yards. 
We  made  a  display  of  our  twelve  guns,  and  not  knowing  but  that 
we  were  well  armed,  she  sped  on  her  way;  the  captain,  however, 
leaning  over  the  bulwark,  hailed  us  through  his  speaking  trumpet: 
'  Boat,  ahoy!  who  is  that  on  board? '  One  of  our  men,  putting  his 
hands  to  his  mouth,  shouted  back:  'A  fishing  party.'  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  all  ashore,  lying  down  on  the  pine  straw,  within  five 
miles,  as  we  learned  of  Currituck  Courthouse,  N.  C.  We  discov- 
ered a  house  half  away,  its  occupants  being  only  a  woman  and  little 
children.  Our  Confederate  uniforms  were  a  sufficient  introduction. 
She  agreed  at  once  to  put  us  in  communication  with  the  '  guerrillas, ' 
and  told  us  to  remain  where  we  were  until  she  could  find  us  a  guide, 
and  also  voluntarily  proposed,  with  the  help  of  her  neighbors,  to 
cook  us  breakfast.  She  left  us  lying  under  the  pines,  some  sleeping 
and  others  discussing  the  situation,  while  she  went  to  find  a  guide 
for  us  and  procure  assistance  in  furnishing  breakfast  for  ninety-four 
hungry  men.  Presently,  the  woman  was  seen  dashing  through  the 
bushes  in  our  direction,  at  full  speed.  She  told  us  that  a  regiment 
of  Federal  cavalry  had  just  passed  her  front  gate  on  the  hunt  for  us. 
She  pointed  out  the  direction  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  assuring  us  that 
we  would  be  safe  there,  and  to  wait  there  until  she  could  send  us 
help.  In  a  march  of  about  half  a  mile  we  found  the  swamp  and 
entered  its  profound  solitude.  We  placed  a  sentinel  on  the  outskirts 
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of  tin  suainp  to  watch.  After  waiting  several  hours  our  sentinel 
appeared  among  us  with  a  man  in  citi/nf  >.  dn-s^.  armed  with  a  shot 
LJUM  and  two  navy-sixes  in  his  belt.  The  woman  had  sent  this  man 
to  us  as  a  guide.  He  had  ln-en  horn  and  reared  around  the  swamp, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  grounds. 

RESUMED   THE    MARCH. 

"  We  took  up  our  march  in  single  file,  the  guide  in  advance.  We 
were  to  cross  the  Pasquotank  river  half  a  mile  from  where  we  entered 
a  road  from  the  swamp.  The  guide  then  left  us,  taking  a  few  men 
with  him  to  fish  up  a  boat  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  where  it  was 
kept  concealed  from  the  Yankees.  The  breakfast  promised  by  the 
good  woman,  though  late,  soon  followed,  which  we  enjoyed  as  only 
men  who  had  marched  and  toiled  as  we,  could  enjoy  a  square  meal. 
We  had  no  difficulty  of  getting  all  the  rations  we  wanted  after  that, 
although  we  were  dodging  about  the  swamp  and  on  its  skirts  for  sev- 
eral days.  Four  regiments  of  cavalry  had  been  sent  out  from  Nor- 
folk for  the  purpose  of  our  recapture,  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  Southern  cause,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  cavalry 
penetrating  the  swamp,  we  succeeded  in  eluding  all  efforts  at  our 
recapture. 

"One  evening,  when  near  Camden  Courthouse,  N.  C,  we  lay  not 
far  from  the  road,  waiting  for  rations  and  the  approach  of  night. 
We  were  surprised  to  see  twelve  or  fifteen  carts  make  their  way  to 
us,  loaded  in  part  with  provisions,  but  in  much  larger  part  by  women, 
both  maids  and  matrons,  who  had  come,  they  said,  to  look  at  a  Con- 
federate uniform  once  more.  It  had  been  more  than  a  year  since 
they  had  seen  one.  We  met  and  talked  with  all  the  freedom  of  old 
friends  who  had  met  after  a  long  separation.  A  dance  was  proposed, 
and,  but  for  the  lack  of  a  fiddle,  our  company  would  have  taken  all 
the  chances  of  capture  for  one  hour's  dance  in  Dismal  Swamp  with 
the  Camden  girls.  Knowing  that  we  would  go  through  their  town  by 
night,  they  stayed  and  made  the  night's  march  with  us,  insisting  that 
we  should  ride  and  they  walk,  but  no  man  was  found  so  ungallant  as 
to  accede  to  such  a  proposition.  The  captain  of  the  guerrillas  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Camden,  had  heard  of  our  escape  and  land- 
ing, and  had  hurried  immediately  to  our  help.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  of  about  thirty  yeas  of  age,  unmistakably  a  gentleman, 
as  was  easily  to  be  seen  by  his  deportment;  a  man  of  considerable 
culture,  a  lawyer  by  profession;  had  been  a  member  of  the  State 
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Legislature  of  North  Carolina;  knew  the  swamp  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  all  knowledge  that  could  be  of 
use  to  us  in  our  situation.  We  turned  over  all  authority  to  him, 
and  began  our  march  around  the  swamp  instead  of  across  it.  We 
crossed  five  rivers  low  down  near  their  mouths,  where  they  widened 
out  near  the  sea.  The  Chowan  was  crossed  much  higher  up.  The 
captain  had  boats  of  his  ovn  sunk  in  all  of  these  rivers  except  the 
Chowan,  and  they  were  brought  up  from  the  bottom  for  our  accom- 
modation. 

IN    COMPARATIVE   SAFETY. 

' '  The  western  end  of  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  and  strongly  guarded,  hence  the 
crossing  of  the  Chowan  placed  us  in  comparative  safety.  There 
was  a  large  plantation  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chowan  where  we 
crossed.  The  opposite  side  was  dense  swamp.  When  we  came 
near  to  the  river  we  could  see  a  gunboat  lying  on  the  opposite  shore, 
near  a  farm  house.  It  was  the  only  place  where  we  could  cross,  or 
rather  where  we  could  command  a  boat  in  which  to  cross.  It  was 
necessary  to  use  a  little  strategy  to  get  the  gunboat  out  of  the  way, 
so  that  we  could  cross  over.  Our  guide  said  that  he  would  try  his 
hand  on  her.  He  left  us  and  was  gone  for  several  hours.  He  re- 
turned a  little  before  night,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boat  got  up 
steam  and  moved  off  up  the  river,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  around 
the  bend.  The  guide  had  sent  a  messenger  to  report  to  the  captain 
of  the  boat  that  the  escaped  prisoners  were  endeavoring  to  cross 
above,  and  the  boat  went  in  search  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  gun- 
boat had  turned  the  bend  we  resurrected  a  boat,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  landed  across,  just  at  dusk.  The  owner  of  the  plantation  was  a 
Tory,  so  our  guide  said.  We  demanded  accommodations  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  we  pressed  into  service  every  mule,  horse, 
and  cart  on  the  place,  and  made  fast  time  over  an  open  stretch  of 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  railroad,  which  we  reached  about  sundown. 
We  boarded  a  train  and  reached  Weldon,  N.  C.,  for  late  supper. 
The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  the  Spotswood  Hotel,  in  the 
city  of  Richmond.  After  breakfast,  having  improved  our  toilet  as 
best  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  we  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
the  provost-marshal  to  report.  General  Winder,  a  large  bodied,  big- 
souled  old  soldier,  was  filling  this  position.  We  announced  that  we 
were  escaped  prisoners — captors  of  the  Maple  Leaf.  He  arose  and 
gave  expression  to  his  admiration  by  shaking  hands  all  around.  He 
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wanted  to  hear  .ill  the  particular*,  and  listened  to  the  story  as  it 
briefly  related,  shaking  his  fat  sides  with  laughter  at  any  amusing 
episode  of  the  escape.  As  soon  as  the  general  was  satisfied  with 
our  story,  lie  ordered  the  quartermaster  into  his  presence,  and 
ordered  him  to  furnish  us  with  blank  pay-rolls,  and  to  immediately 
pay  us  off  in  hill  of  indebtedness.  We  soon  had  our  pockets  full  of 
money,  and  alter  spending  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  seeing  the 
sights,  and  adding  to  our  wardrobes,  we  boarded  a  train  and  were 
soon  with  our  old  comrades  again." 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  July  12,  1896.] 

THE  ROLL  OF  COMPANY  •«  G,"   FORTY-NINTH 
VIRGINIA  INFANTRY. 

DANVILLE,  VA.,  June  27,  1896. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

I  enclose  you  the  roll  of  Company  G,  4Qth  Virginia  Infantry,  as 
of  date  February  21,  1865,  for  you  to  use  or  not  use  as  you  may 
think  best.  I  was  orderly  sergeant  of  the  company  at  the  time,  and 
have  a  copy  of  the  roll.  The  company  was  made  up  of  men  from 
Rappahannock  county,  and  as  I  have  lived  so  remote  from  the  county 
so  long  that  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  who  are  dead,  I  send  it  with 
only  two  marked  dead  that  I  know  of. 

Yours  truly,  H.  J.  MILLER. 

Camp    Godwin,    near    Sutherland  Depot,    Dinwiddie  county,    Va. 
Roll  Company  G,  4<>th  Virginia  Infantry,  February,  21,  1865  : 

W.  D.  Moffett,  captain,  dead;  W.  J.  Dudley,  first  lieutenant,  dead; 
C.  F.  Miller,  second  lieutenant;  M.  R.  Fristoe,  third  lieutenant;  H.  J. 
Miller,  orderly  sergeant;  Jeffries  Corder,  first  sergeant;  D.  S.  Brown- 
ing, second  sergeant;  O.  R.  Colbert,  third  sergeant;  Henry  Spicer, 
fourth  sergeant;  S.  W.  Harris,  first  corporal;  J.  R.  Harrison,  second 
corporal;  Richard  H.  Browning,  third  corporal;  James  R.  Byrd, 
fourth  corporal;  J.  G.  Alexander,  John  Amiss,  Porter  Berkeley, 
Samuel  Baker,  Albert  A.  Baggerly,  Henry  Baggerly,  R.  F.  Bywa- 
ters,  William  Bishop,  Edward  Cary,  George  M.  Cary,  James  H. 
Carter,  Thomas  J.  Corbin,  John  W.  Corbin,  Judson  A.  Corbin, 
James  H.  Compton.W.  D.  Coleman,  John  Cooksey,  John  Deavers, 
Joseph  E.  Deavers,  A.  J.  Dawson,  William  Estes,  William  Edes, 
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W.  G.  Grigsby,  J.  R.  Garland,  C.  W.  Gay,  Albert  F.  Holland,  R. 
F.  Huffman,  N.  G.  Hamner,  Jamerson  Hill,  F.  C.  Hartley,  Albert 
A.  Hill,  J.  H.  Kirby,  James  M.  Maddox,  Jessee  J.  Mills,  W.  H. 
Miller,  L.  D.  Martin,  James  F.  Martin,  John  G.  Miller,  Phillip  C. 
Oden,  Henry  O'Neill,  B.  G.  Payne,  John  A.  Ricks,  Joseph  D. 
Ricks,  Richard  W.  Robinson,  Jesse  W.  Robinson,  Andrew  Spicer, 
Russell  Settle,  Jacob  Settle,  Haden  Stonestreet,  James  W.  Stone- 
street,  James  D.  Shackleford,  C.  C.  Snead,  W.  H.  Snead,  J.  B. 
Spicer,  John  W.  Smith,  Judson  Settle,  C.  H.  Settfiel,  J.  M.  Tre- 
villians,  J.  M.  Taylor,  N.  T.  Wash,  Whorton,  James  T.  Willett. 

List  of  wounded,  Company  G,  ^qth   Virginia  Infantry,  at  Hatcher's 
Run,  February  6,  1865  : 

John  W.   Corbin,  Judson   A.    Corbin,    Henry   Baggerly,  William 
Henry  Miller,  Henry  O'Neill,  R.  W.  Robinson,  J.  R.  Harrison. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  July  5,  1896.] 

WOUNDED  AT  WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


List  of  Those  Left  in  the  Hospital  After  the  Battle  of  May  6,  1862. 


WILLIAMSBURG,  V A.,  June  29,  1896. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  some  members  of  each  of 
the  commands  to  which  these  comrades  belonged,  who  are  in  igno- 
rance of  their  fate  and  would  be  glad  of  this  information,  I  send  you 
for  publication  a  list  of  those  who  were  left  wounded  in  Williams- 
burg,  after  the  battle  here  on  May  5,  1862.  These  names  have  been 
kindly  furnished  to  and  preserved  by  Magruder-Ewell  Camp  Con- 
federate Veterans. 

H.  T.  JONES. 

List  of  the  wounded  Confederate  soldiers  left  in  the  Baptist  Church 
Hospital,  at  Williamsburg ,  Va.,  after  the  battle  on  the  ^th  of  May, 
1862: 

William  M.  Richardson,  lieutenant  Company  B,  iyth  Regiment, 
Virginia  Infantry;  died  May  29,  1862,  at  Rev.  T.  M.  Ambler's. 
Buried  in  the  Episcopal  churchyard;  afterwards  removed  by  friends. 

William  L.  Rector,  Company  C,  nth  Virginia  Infantry;  died 
May  — ,  1862. 
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James  Keating,  Company  G,  lyth  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry; 
died  May  27,  1862. 

|.  B.  Twyner,  Company  I,  3d  Virginia  Infantry;  died  May  21,  1862. 

J.  H.  Penn,  Company  E,  xyth  Virginia  Infantry;  died  May  19,  1862. 

William  I.  Davis,  Company  C,  i8th  Virginia  Infantry;  died  June 
8,  1862.  Buried  at  the  cemetery  near  the  residence  of  Mrs.  George 
Morrison. 

R.  B.  Caper,  Company  C,  nth  Virginia  Infantry;  died  May  19, 
1862. 

D.  J.  C.  Jones,  Company  F,  nth  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry; 
died  May  25,  1862. 

James  Barnett,  Company  F,  \gi\\  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry; 
died  June  4,  1862. 

J.  G.  Crailey,  Company  F,  nth  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry; 
died  May  27,  1862. 

William  Kinchloe,  Company  B,  8th  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry; 
removed  from  the  residence  of  Sydney  Smith  to  Fort  Monroe,  where 
he  died  in  September,  1862. 

P.  W.  Pannill,  Company  F,  7th  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry; 
died  at  Mrs.  C.  M.  Maupin's  June  30,  1862;  buried  at  the  cemetery. 

R.  A.  Nelson,  Company  —  ,  4th  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry; 
died  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Richard  Lively;  buried  at  the  cem- 
etery. 

I.  N.  Swann,  Company  A,  I7th  Virginia  Infantry;  died  at  the  res- 
idence of  A.  G.  Southall  June  —  ,  1862;  buried  at  the  cemetery. 

Isaac  Crew,  discharged  from  hospital. 

J.  M.  Weeks,  Company  D,  nth  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry; 
discharged. 

William  H.  Jeffries,  Company  K,  i8th  Virginia  Infantry;  from 
Charlotte  county. 

G.  P.  Bailey,  Company  K,  i3th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  In- 
fantry; discharged  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Claiborne. 

W.  A.  Walker,  Company  K,  i3th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  In- 
fantry; discharged. 

A.  Johnson,  Company  I,  6th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  Infantry; 
discharged. 

W.  H.  Trainy,  --  ,  6th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  Infantry; 
discharged. 

P.  R.  Wright,  Company  K,  I3th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  In- 
fantry; died  May  20,  1862. 

D.  E.  Coldfelter,  Company  E,  5th  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
Infantry;  discharged. 
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William  Pitts,  Company  B,  Palmetto  Regiment,  South  Carolina; 
died  in  the  Episcopal  Church  Hospital,  May  15,  1862. 

S.  M.  L.  Sheeler,  Company  B,  5th  Regiment,  South  Carolina; 
died  June  18,  1862,  at  the  residence  of  C.  C.  P.  Waller.  Buried  in 
Episcopal  churchyard. 

R.  H.  Bardine,  Company  I,  4th  South  Carolina  Regiment;  died 
May  31,  1862,  at  the  residence  of  A.  G.  Southall.  Buried  at  the 
cemetery. 

A.  C.  Sheon,  Company  A,  5th  Regiment,  South  Carolina;  dis- 
charged from  the  residence  of  John  De  Neufville. 

W.  M.  Grier,  Company  F,  6th  Regiment,  South  Carolina;  dis- 
charged. 

John  Daisy,  Company  I,  8th  Regiment,  Alabama;  died  May  14, 
1862. 

O.  H.  Moore,  Company  C,  loth  Regiment,  Alabama;  discharged. 

T.  J.  Parr,  Company  I,  loth  Regiment,  Alabama;  died  October 
7,  1862. 

P.  Dargan,  Company  I,  8th  Regiment,  Alabama;  died  May  24, 
1862. 

D.  Safford,  Company  G,  i4th  Alabama  Regiment  Infantry;  dis- 
charged from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  King. 

W.  P.  Everette,  Company  H,  gth  Regiment,  Alabama;  died  May 
17,  1862. 

W.  F.  Armistrong,  Company  B,  i4th  Regiment,  Alabama  In- 
fantry; died  May  15,  1862. 

S.  McCarley,  Company  I,  6th  Regiment,  Alabama  Infantry;  died 
May  25,  1862. 

H.  J.  Summerline,  Company  B,  i4th  Regiment,  Alabama  In- 
fantry; died  May  18,  1862. 

T.  H.  Moore,  Company  C,  loth  Regiment,  Alabama  Infantry; 
died  May  18,  1862. 

D.  H.  Woolley,  Company  C,  loth  Regiment,  Alabama  Infantry; 
died  August  14,  1862. 

G.  M.  Blackburn,  Company  B,  loth  Regiment,  Alabama  Infantry; 
died  May  27,  1862. 

T.  Sherman,  Company  A,  2d  Regiment,  Florida;  died -  22, 

1862. 

C.  S.  Fleming,  Company  B,  2d  Regiment,  Florida. 

S.  J.  Shapply,  Company  H,  i8th  Regiment,  Mississippi;  dis- 
charged. 

A.  J.  Bryan,  Company  I,  i8th  Regiment,  Mississippi;  discharged. 
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N.  S.  Patterson,  Company  B,  i8th  Regiment,  Mississippi;  dis- 
charged from  the  residence  of  H.  T.  Jones;  since  dead. 

M.  Tierney,  Company  C,  i8th  Regiment,  Mississippi  Infantry; 
discharged. 

William  Baldridge,  Company  D,  i8th  Regiment,  Mississippi  In- 
fantry; died  May  27,  1862. 

R.  Crawford,  Company  K,  i4th  Regiment,  Louisiana;  died  May 
27,  1862. 

J.  M.  Carey,  Company  B,  I4th  Regiment,  Louisiana;  died  May 
18,  1862. 

James  Coyle,  Company  C,  I4th  Regiment,  Louisiana;  discharged. 

D.  C.  Hindlestone,  Company  B,  2d  Regiment,  Florida. 

John  W.  Lea,  captain,  5th  North  Carolina;  discharged  from  the 
residence  of  Colonel  G.  Durfey. 

J.  F.  Hayse,  lieutenant  Company  B,  5th  North  Carolina;  died  at 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Durfey. 

Forney,  colonel,  Alabama;  discharged  from  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Harriette  Henley. 

H.  Jones,  Company  I,  igth  Mississippi  Regiment;  discharged  from 
the  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Blain. 

William  Payne,  major  7th  Virginia  Regiment;  discharged  from  the 
residence  of  William  S.  Peachy. 

L.  Williams,  colonel  ist  Virginia  Regiment;  discharged  from  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Tucker. 

S.  Reeve,  lieutenant  ist  Regiment  Virginia  Infantry;  discharged 
from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Tucker. 

James  Dooley,  ist  Regiment  Virginia  Infantry;  discharged  from 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Tucker. 

V.  Taliaferro,  nth  Regiment  Virginia  Infantry;  discharged  from 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Tucker. 

W.  L.  Wingfield,  Company  D,  2oth  Regiment  Virginia  Infantry; 
discharged  from  the  residenct  of  R.  W.  Hansford. 

I.  S.  Wright,  Company  B,  8th  Regiment  Virginia  Infantry;  dis- 
charged from  the  residence  of  R.  W.  Hansford. 

Captain  Brown,  died  at  the  residence  of  R.  W.  Hansford,  May 
6,  1862. 

C.  H.  McKnight,  Company  A,  i/th  Virginia  Infantry;  wounded 
and  lost  right  arm.  Recovered. 

John  Humphries,  captain  Company  A,  I7th  Virginia  Infantry; 
died  in  the  Episcopal  church  at  Williamsburg. 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times,  July  18,  1896.] 

DIDN'T  WANT  A  PARDON. 


A  Characteristic  Letter  of  General  Jubal  A.  Early. 
DISCLA1HED  ALLEGIANCE  TO  UNCLE  SAJ1. 


Written  Just  After  the  War  By  the  Old  Confederate  Who  Never 
Surrendered — Facts  Concerning  the  Bitter  Contest. 


The  following  letter  was  written  by  General  Jubal  A.  Early,  that 
ever  unreconstructed  Confederate,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  contains  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  war,  and  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  departed  chieftain.  It  read  as  follows: 


HAVANA,  December  18, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  News  : 

Having  seen  it  stated  in  several  papers  published  in  the  United 
States  that  I  am  an  applicant  for  pardon,  I  desire  to  say,  through 
your  columns,  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  this  statement.  I 
have  neither  made  nor  authorized  such  application,  and  would  not 
accept  a  pardon  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  if  gratui- 
tously tendered  me  without  conditions  or  restrictions  of  any  kind.  I 
have  nothing  to  regret  in  the  course  pursued  by  me  during  the  war, 
except  that  my  services  were  not  of  more  avail  to  the  cause  for  which 
I  fought;  and  my  faith  in  the  justice  of  that  cause  is  not  at  all  shaken 
by  the  result. 

I  have  not  given  a  parole  or  incurred  any  obligation  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States,  and  I  utterly  disclaim  all  allegiance  to,  or 
dependence  upon,  the  government  of  that  country.  I  am  a  voluntary 
exile  from  my  own  country,  because  I  am  not  willing  to  submit  to 
the  foreign  yoke  imposed  upon  it.  All  declarations  attributed  to 
me  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  above  statements  are  entirely 
without  foundation,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  misappre- 
hension as  to  my  position. 

The  reports  of  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1865  by  Secretary 
Stanton  and  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  recently  published,  contain 
many  erroneous  statements,  which  do  great  injustice  to  the  Confede- 
rate armies.  The  press  in  the  Southern  States  is  at  present  effectu- 
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ally  muzzled  by  military  rule,  and  the  Confederate  cause  has  no 
appropriate  organ  by  which  the  ears  of  the  world  can  be  reached. 
The  time  will  arrive,  however,  when  a  true  history  of  the  warfare 
(.in  be  written  so  as  to  enable  foreign  nations  and  posterity  to  do 
justice  to  the  character  of  those  who  have  sustained  so  unequal  a 
struggle  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man.  In  anticipation  of  that  time,  I 
will  call  attention  to  some  facts  which  will  show  the  tremendous  odds 
the  Confederate  armies  had  to  encounter. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanton's  report  shows  that  the  available  strength 
present  for  duty  in  the  army  with  which  General  Grant  commenced 
the  campaign  of  1864  was,  on  istof  May,  1864,  as  follows: 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  (under  Gen.  Meade) 120,386 

The  Ninth  Army  Corps  (under  Gen.  Burnside) 20,780 

Aggregate 141, 166 

Beside  this,  he  says  the  chief  part  of  the  force  designed  to  guard 
the  Middle  Department  and  the  Department  of  Washington  "was 
called  to  the  front  to  repair  losses  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
which  doubtless  was  done  before  that  army  left  the  vicinity  of  Spot- 
sylvania  Courthouse,  as  General  Grant  says:  "  The  i3th,  i4th,  i5th, 
i6th,  i7th,  and  i8th  (of  May,  1864)  were  consumed  in  manoeuvering 
and  waiting  for  re  inforcements  from  Washington,"  and  Mr.  Stanton 
says  the  sending  of  these  troops  to  the  front  caused  the  detaching 
from  General  Lee's  army  of  the  force  under  me  to  threaten  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  The  available  strength  of  the  forces  in  those 
departments,  on  the  ist  of  May,  according  to  Mr.  Stanton's  report, 
was  as  follows: 

In  the  Department  of  Washington  .     42, 124 

In  the  Middle  Department 5.627 

Aggregate 47,751 

of  which  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  at  least  40,000  men  were 
sent  to  the  front,  as  General  Grant  says  that  when  I  approached 
Washington,  the  garrisons  of  that  place  and  Baltimore  were  "made 
up  of  heavy  artillery  regiments,  hundred  days'  men,  and  detach- 
ments from  the  Invalid  Corps,"  and  hence  it  became  necessary  to 
send  troops  from  his  army  to  meet  me.  This,  therefore,  made  an 
army  of  over  180,000  men  which  General  Lee's  army  had  to  meet 
before,  as  I  will  show,  it  had  received  any  re-inforcements  whatever. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  re-inforcements  received  in  the 
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way  of  recruits  from  voluntary  enlistments  and  the  draft,  which  were 
entirely  going  on,  nor  does  it  include  re-inforcements  from  the 
Northern  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  East  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna,  where  they  were,  by  Mr.  Stanton's  showing,  15,344  avail- 
able men  for  duty,  the  greater  part  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  were 
sent  to  Grant,  as,  otherwise,  they  might  have  been  brought  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  my  force  with  more  ease  than  troops  from  his  army. 

General  Lee's  army,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  consisted 
of  two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  Corps,  Ewell's  Corps,  A.  P.  Hill's 
Corps,  three  divisions  of  cavalry  and  the  artillery.  I  commanded, 
at  different  times  during  the  campaign,  Hill's  and  Ewell's  Corps, 
and  am,  therefore,  able  to  state  very  nearly  the  entire  strength  of  the 
army.  Ewell's  Corps,  to  which  I  belonged,  did  not  exceed  14,000 
muskets  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  When  I  was  placed  in 
command  of  Hill's  Corps  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  reason  of  General 
Hill's  sickness,  its  effective  strength  was  less  than  13,000  muskets, 
and  it  could  not  have  exceeded  18,000  in  the  beginning.  Long- 
street's  Corps  was  the  weakest  of  the  three,  when  all  the  divisions 
were  present,  and  the  two  with  him  had  just  returned  from  an  ardu- 
ous and  exhausting  winter  campaign  in  East  Tennessee.  His  effect- 
ive strength  could  not  have  exceeded  8,000  muskets.  General  Lee's 
whole  effective  infantry,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  40,000  muskets, 
if  it  reached  that  number.  The  cavalry  divisions  were  all  weak, 
neither  of  them  exceeding  the  strength  of  a  good  brigade.  The 
artillery  was  in  proportion  to  the  other  arms,  and  was  far  exceeded 
by  Grant's,  not  only  in  the  number  of  men  and  guns,  but  in  weight 
of  metal,  and  especially  in  the  quality  of  the  ammunition.  General 
Lee's  whole  effective  strength  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was 
not  over  50,000  men  of  all  arms.  There  were  no  means  of  recruit- 
ing the  ranks  of  his  army,  and  no  reinforcements  were  received  until 
it  reached  Hanover  Junction  on  the  23d  of  May.  It  was  this  force, 
therefore,  which  compelled  Grant,  after  the  fighting  at  the  Wilder- 
ness and  around  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  including  the  memorable 
1 2th  of  May,  to  wait  six  days  for  reinforcements  from  Washington 
before  he  could  move,  and  baffled  his  favorite  plan  of  reaching  Rich- 
mond. At  Hanover  Junction  General  Lee  was  joined  by  Pickett's 
Division  of  Longstreet's  Corps,  one  small  brigade  of  my  division  of 
Ewell's  Corps,  which  had  been  in  North  Carolina  with  Hoke,  and 
two  small  brigades,  with  a  battalion  of  artillery,  under  Breckinridge. 
This  force  under  Breckinridge,  which  General  Grant  estimates  at 
15,000,  and  which  was  subsequently  united  to  mine  at  Lynchburg, 
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<li<l  not  exceed  2,000  muskets.  At  Cold  Harbor,  about  the  ist  of 
June,  Hoke's  Division,  from  Petersburg,  joined  General  Lee,  but 
Breckinridge's  force  was  scut  bark  immediately  after  its  arrival  near 
that  place,  on  account  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  General  William 
I  |ones,  at  Piedmont,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  Kwell's  Corps, 
with  two  battalions  of  artillery,  was  detached  under  my  command  on 
the  morning  of  the  i  ^th  of  June  to  meet  Hunter.  This  counterbal- 
.  mre<l  all  reinforcements.  The  foregoing  statement,  which  fully 
covers  General  Lee's  strength,  shows  the  disparity  of  forces  between 
the  two  armies  in  the  beginning,  and  it  was  never  lessened  after  they 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  but  was  greatly 
increased.  The  curious  may  speculate  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  result  if  the  resources  in  men  and  munitions  of  war  of  the  two 
commanders  had  been  reversed,  or  if  Lee's  strength  had  approxi- 
mated Grant's.  Occupying  a  neutral  position,  as  between  the  two 
Federal  commanders,  Grant  and  Butler,  and  certainly  having  no  rea- 
son to  admire  the  latter,  I  cannot  but  be  amused  at  the  effort  01 
Grant,  by  the  use  of  few  flash  phrases,  to  make  Butler  the  scapegoat 
of  all  his  failures. 

The  disparity  between  the  forces  of  Sheridan  and  myself  in  the 
Valley  campaign  was  even  greater  than  that  between  Lee  and  Grant. 
My  force,  when  I  arrived  in  front  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington 
on  the  nth  of  July,  1864,  was  8,000  muskets,  three  small  battalions 
of  artillery  with  about  forty  field  pieces,  of  which  the  largest  were 
twelve  pounder  Napoleons,  and  about  2,000  badly  mounted  and 
equipped  cavalry,  of  which  a  large  portion  had  been  detached  to  cut 
the  railroads  leading  from  Baltimore  north.  General  Grant  says  that 
two  divisions  of  the  6th  Corps  and  the  advance  of  the  igth  Corps 
arrived  at  Washington  before  I  did,  and  Mr.  Stanton  says  I  was  met 
there  by  the  6th  Corps,  a  part  of  the  iQth  Corps  under  General 
Emory,  and  a  part  of  the  8th  Corps  under  General  Gilmore.  My 
force  had  then  marched  over  500  miles,  marching  at  least  twenty 
miles  each  day,  except  the  day  of  the  fight  at  Monocacy,  when  it 
marched  fourteen  miles  and  fought  and  defeated  Wallace. 

At  the  battle  of  Winchester,  or  Opequan  as  it  is  called  by  General 
Grant,  my  effective  strength  was  about  8,500  muskets,  the  three  bat- 
talions of  artillery  and  less  than  3,000  cavalry.  Sheridan's  infantry 
consisted  of  the  6th,  igth  and  Cook's  Corps,  composed  one  division 
of  the  8th  Corps  and  what  was  called  the  "Army  of  West  Virginia." 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  strength  of  the  6th  Corps  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  composed  of 
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three  corps  on  the  ist  of  May  previous,  to-wit:  the  2d,  5th,  and 
6th,  and  that  its  effective  strength  then  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Stanton's  statement,  120,386.  The  same  statement  shows  that  the 
available  strength  of  the  forces  in  the  "Department  of  West  Vir- 
ginia," on  the  ist  of  May,  30,782,  and  most  of  the  troops  in  this 
department  were  concentrated  in  the  Valley.  Documents  subse- 
quently captured  showed  the  strength  of  the  iQth  Corps  to  have  at 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  not  less  than  12,000  effective  men.  Official 
reports  captured  at  Cedar  creek  showed  that  Sheridan's  Cavalry,  on 
the  lyth  of  September,  two  days  before  the  fight,  numbered  10,100 
present  for  duty.  His  artillery  was  vastly  superior  to  mine  in  num- 
ber of  men  and  guns.  The  6th  Corps  alone  must  have  exceeded 
my  entire  strength,  unless  it  had  met  with  such  tremendous  losses  as 
to  reduce  its  strength  at  least  three-fourths.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion received  and  from  documents  captured  at  Cedar  creek,  I  am 
satisfied  that  Sheridan's  effective  infantry  strength  at  Winchester 
could  not  have  been  less  than  35,000  muskets,  and  it  was  probably 
more.  The  odds  against  me,  therefore,  were  fully  four  to  one,  and 
probably  more.  His  very  great  superiority  in  cavalry  was  very  dis- 
advantageous to  me,  as  the  country  was  very  open  and  admirably 
adopted  to  cavalry  operations,  and  my  cavalry,  being  mostly  armed 
with  Enfield  rifles  without  pistols  or  sabers,  could  not  fight  his,  whose 
equipment  and  arms  were  complete.  At  the  fight  at  Cedar  creek  I 
had  been  re-enforced  by  one  division  of  infantry  (Kershaw's)  num- 
bering 2,700  muskets,  one  small  battalion  of  artillery  and  about  600 
cavalry;  which  about  made  up  my  losses  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's 
Hill.  I  went  into  this  fight  with  8,500  muskets,  about  forty  pieces 
of  artillery  and  about  1,200  cavalry,  as  the  rest  of  my  cavalry,  which 
was  guarding  the  Luray  Valley,  did  not  get  up  in  time,  though 
ordered  to  move  at  the  same  time  I  moved  to  the  attack.  Sheridan's 
infantry  had  been  recruited  fully  up  to  its  strength  at  Winchester, 
and  his  cavalry  numbered  8,700,  as  shown  by  the  official  reports 
captured.  The  main  cause  why  the  route  of  his  army  in  the  morn- 
ing was  not  complete  was  the  fact  that  my  cavalry  could  not  compete 
with  his  ahd  the  latter,  therefore,  remained  intact.  He  claimed  all 
his  own  guns  that  had  been  captured  in  the  morning  and  afterward 
recaptured,  as  so  many  guns  captured  from  me,  whereas  I  lost  only 
twenty-three  guns,  and  the  loss  of  these  and  the  wagons  which  were 
taken  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  bridge,  on  a  narrow  part 
of  the  road  between  Cedar  creek  and  Fisher's  Hill,  broke  down,  and 
the  guns  and  wagons,  which  latter  were  not  numerous,  could  not  be 
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brought  off.  Pursuit  was  not  made  to  Mount  Jackson,  as  stated  by 
both  ( ir.mt  and  Stanton,  hut  my  troops  were  halted  for  the  night  at 
I-"i»her's  Hill,  three  miles  from  Cedar  creek,  and  the  next  day  moved 
hark  to  New  Market,  six  miles  from  Mount  Jackson,  without  any 
pursuit  at  all.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
that  no  force  appeared  in  the  Valley  after  this,  the  fact  is  that  I  reor- 
gani/ed  my  force  at  New  Market,  and  on  the  loth  of  November 
moved  down  the  Valley  again  and  confronted  Sheridan  on  the  nth 
and  I2th  in  front  of  his  intrenchments  between  Newtown  and  Kearns- 
town,  and  then  retired  back  to  New  Market  because  provisions  and 
forage  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  lower  Valley.  The  expeditions 
by  which  the  posts  of  New  creek  and  Beverly  were  subsequently 
captured,  were  sent  out  also  from  my  force  in  the  Valley.  The 
strong  force  which  General  Grant  says  was  entrenched  under  me  at 
Waynesboro,  when  Sheridan  advanced  up  the  Valley  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  1865,  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry  of  5,000  each 
(10,000  in  all),  consisted  of  about  1,000  infantry  and  a  few  pieces  oi 
artillery,  most  of  my  infantry  having  been  returned  to  General  Lee 
to  meet  corresponding  detachments  from  Sheridan  to  Grant,  and  all 
my  cavalry  and  most  of  the  artillery  having  been  sent  off  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  foraging  the  horses  in  the  Valley.  Obvious 
reasons  of  policy  prevented  any  publication  of  these  facts  during  the 
war,  and  it  will  now  be  seen  that  I  was  leading  a  forlorn  hope  all  the 
time,  and  the  public  can  appreciate  the  character  of  the  victories 
won  by  Sheridan  over  me. 

The  statements  I  have  made  are  from  facts  coming  within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  they  are  made  to  show  the  disparity  between  the 
Confederate  armies  and  those  of  the  United  States.  These  state- 
ments will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  disparities  existing  in  other 
lines.  I  now  ask  which  has  retired  from  the  contest  with  more  true 
glory,  that  heroic  band  of  Confederates  who  so  long  withstood  the 
tremendous  armies  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  or  that 
"Grand  Army  of  the  Union,"  which,  while  being  recruited  from  all 
the  world,  was  enabled  by  "continuous  hammering"  to  so  exhaust 
it  opponent  "  by  mere  attrition"  as  to  compel  a  surrender?  The 
world  has  never  witnessed  so  great  a  political  crime  as  that  com- 
mitted in  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  Government  by  armed 
force.  Other  nations,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times,  have  fallen 
under  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  or  usurper,  because  their  own 
follies,  vices  or  crimes  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  subjugation. 
Many  tears  have  been  shed  over  the  fate  of  unhappy  Poland,  but  we 
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cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Poles  had  shown  their  inca- 
pacity to  manage  their  own  government  ere  they  were  consigned  to 
foreign  rule.  In  our  case,  however,  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
have  stood  aloof  and  seen  a  brave  and  patriotic  people  politically 
murdered,  while  maintaining  an  unprecedented  struggle  for  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  manifesting  at  every  step  their  capacity  for 
it,  and  this,  too,  when  under  an  assumed  neutrality,  the  resources  of 
men,  money,  and  munitions  of  war  of  those  very  nations  were  being 
freely  used  to  consummate  the  monstrous  deed,  and  thereby  give 
the  final  blow  to  a  genuine  Republican  Government  even  in  the 
United  States. 

On  behalf  of  my  down-trodden  country,  I  make  the  appeal  to 
those  nations  that  they  will  not  commit  the  further  injustice  of  re- 
ceiving the  history  of  this  struggle  from  the  mouths  and  pens  of  our 
enemies,  but  that  they  shall  wait  until  the  time  shall  come  for  placing 
a  true  history  before  them.  In  the  meantime,  let  all  my  countrymen 
who  were  in  a  condition  to  know  the  character  of  the  contest,  put  in 
a  tangible  form,  to  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  future  historian, 
such  facts  and  materials  for  that  history  as  are  in  their  knowledge  or 
possession. 

J.  A.  EARLY, 
Lieutenant- General,  C.  S.  A. 


[From  the  Richmond  Times,  April  12,  1896.] 

THE    FIRST    DAY    AT    GETTYSBURG. 


Tribute  to  Brave  General  Harry  Heth  who  Opened  the 
Great  Battle. 


A  DESCRIPTION  BY  AN  EYE  WITNESS. 


Interesting  Observations  of  Jaquelin  flarshall   fleredith,  Chaplain  of 
Heth's  Division— His  Version  of  the  "Cause  of  Failure." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

SIR, — I  have  read  with  regret  the  war  of  words  in  regard  to 
' '  cause  of  failure  ' '  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  In  the  various  accounts  of  the  battle,  not  one  has 
come  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  first  day's  fight,  of  July  i,  1863. 
Not  one  of  these  accounts,  that  I  have  seen,  have  done  simple  justice 
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to  the  brave  and  gallant  division  of  General  Harry  Heth  and  its 
fiithfnl  commander,  upon  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  opening 
tin-  battle.  As  chaplain  of  47th  Regiment  nf  Virginia  Infantry, 
I!nu  kenbrough's  Brigade.  first  A.  P.  Hill's  Divison,  Jack.son'sCorps, 
and  afterward*.  Heth's  Division,  of  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps,  I  witnessed 
tin-  events  leading  to,  and  the  opening  of  the  fight  on  the  morning  of 
July  ist,  and  the  final  charge  of  the  remnant  of  Heth's  Division, 
under  Pettigrew.  who  charged,  under  Pickett,  on  the  3d  of  July,  at 
Cemetery  Heights.  As  no  one  else  has  done  so,  I  proceed  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  3oth  of  June  and  ist  of  July,  to  do 
justice  to  a  general  and  division  I  honor  and  love.  About  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  on  June  30,  1863,  Heth's  Division,  Hill's  Corps,  leading  the 
advance  of  the  corps,  reached  Cashtown  and  went  into  bivouac 
around  that  village,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  ridge,  the  continuance 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  here  much  lower  than  in  Virginia.  Dr.  E. 
B.  Spence,  division  surgeon,  came  to  me  about  4  o'clock,  and  re- 
quested me  to  ride  forward  with  him  into  Gettysburg  as  he  wished 
to  procure  some  medical  supplies.  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  started 
at  once  with  him,  proceeding  forward  on  the  pike  eastwards,  for  five 
miles.  I  saw  no  troops  moving,  but  was  assured  by  the  Doctor  that 
some  of  our  division  were  ahead.  We  reached  Gettysburg  about  5 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  tied  our  horses  at  the  first  drug-store,  where  we 
had  been  but  a  few  moments,  when  we  saw  a  regiment  of  Confed- 
erates (I  have  since  read  that  it  was  one  of  Pettigrew's  North  Caro- 
lina regiments),  coming  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  at  the 
quick  march.  We  two  non-combatants  at  once  mounted,  and  join- 
ing the  colonel  at  the  head  of  the  column,  moved  steadily  back  to 
Cashtown.  The  colonel  was  a  stranger  to  me,  although  I  knew  Colo- 
nel James  Marshall  and  Colonel  Burgwin,  commanding  two  of  Gen- 
eral Pettigrew's  regiments.  I  knew  General  Pettigrew  well,  having 
served  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  but  I  did  not  see  him 
that  evening.  The  Doctor  and  I  were  told  that  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy  were  moving  on  Gettysburg.  We  were  not  followed  nor 
did  any  Federal  cavalry  attack,  or  even  show  itself  in  rear  or  flank 
during  the  one  hour  and  a  half,  to  two  hours  that  this  regiment  took 
to  proceed  in  orderly  march  back  to  Cashtown.  So  far  as  we  could 
see  at  night-fall  on  the  3oth  of  June,  there  was  no  Federal  force 
between  Gettysburg  and  Cashtown.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of 
July  ist,  Heth's  Division  fell  into  line,  and  debouched  into  the  pike, 
marching  towards  Gettysburg  in  the  following  order,  viz:  Archer's 
Brigade  of  Tennesseans  leading;  next,  Colonel  John  W.  Brocken- 
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brough's  Brigade  of  Virginians;  next,  Davis'  Mississippi  Brigade: 
Fourth,  Pettigrew's  North  Carolina  Brigade.  Archer's  and  Brock- 
enbrough's  Brigades  each  numbered  1,000  men,  as  many  men  were 
left  on  the  road  in  the  rapid  march  of  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps  to  overtake 
Longstreet,  and  pass  him  in  Clarke  county,  Virginia,  ours  being 
the  corps  left  to  watch  Hooker  at  Fredericksburg. 

"WE    MUST    FIGHT    THEM." 

I  was  riding  with  my  colonel,  Robert  M.  Mayo,  and  with  Colonel 
Brockenbrough,  commanding  brigade,  and  had  reached  a  point  one 
mile  east  of  Cashtown,  when  a  staff  officer  of  General  H.  Heth's — 
I  think  it  was  Captain  Stockton  Heth,  the  General's  brother — rode 
up  to  our  two  colonels,  and  talked  a  few  moments  as  we  marched 
along  the  road.  I  heard  him  say:  "General  Heth  is  ordered  to 
move  on  Gettysburg,  and  fight  or  not  as  he  wishes."  When  he  rode 
away  I  remember  Colonel  Brockenbrough  and  Colonel  Mayo  saying: 
' '  We  must  fight  them ;  no  division  general  will  turn  back  with  such 
orders."  We  had  proceeded  very  slowly,  giving  time  for  the  whole 
division  to  form  in  the  road  and  march,  and  had,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M., 
reached  only  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  east  from  Cashtown, 
when  we  passed  over  a  long  ridge  and  down  into  a  broad,  clean, 
open  valley,  with  the  pike  leading  gradually  by  open  fields  upwards 
to  another  long  ridge,  where  some  oak  woods  covered  a  large  part 
of  the  crest  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  We  had  begun  to  ascend 
this  slope,  when  I  noticed  Archer's  Brigade  file  to  the  right  of  the 
road  and  march  by  column  of  fours,  or  marching  order,  at  right 
angles  to  the  road.  In  a  few  moments  Brockenbrough' s  Brigade 
filed  out  on  the  right  about  four  to  five  hundred  yards  in  rear  of 
Archer's.  While  still  marching,  and  without  time  to  face  into  battle 
line,  with  guns  unloaded,  Archer's  Brigade  of  1,000  men  were  sud- 
denly charged  Upon  by  Buford's  Federal  Cavalry,  2,500  strong,  from 
the  cover  of  the  woods  on  the  ridge.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  in 
front  and  both  flanks  that  in  a  few  moments  I  saw  General  Archer 
and  two-thirds  of  his  brigade  captured  with  only  a  few  pistol  shots 
from  the  cavalrv.  One-third  of  the  brigade  fled  back  upon  the  line 
being  formed  by  Brockenbrough 's  Virginians,  and  rallied  behind 
them.  Brockenbrough,  also  in  marching  order,  ordered  "left-face, 
load;"  then,  unable  to  fire  because  of  the  flying  Tennesseans,  he 
back-stepped  the  brigade  until  in  line  with  Davis'  Brigade,  then 
forming  battle  line  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  the  Cashtown  pike. 
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Huli »nl's  Cavalry  withdrew  with  some  six  or  seven  hundred  pris- 
oners behind  the  wooded  crest.  General  Heth  now  brought  up  Pet- 
tign-w's  Brigade,  and  advanced  the  whole  division  to  attack  the  crest. 
When  we  reached  the  crest  the  cavalry  were  gone,  and  seen  a  mile 
•way  withdrawing  to  the  summit  of  another  ridge,  (ieneral  Heth 
moved  in  battle  line  slowly  but  steadily  across  this  valley,  charged 
and  drove  back  this  cavalry,  now  supported  by  infantry.  This  must 
have  been  only  a  brigade  of  the  Federal  infantry  corps,  for  it  fell 
back  on  the  ridge  just  west  of  Gettysburg  and  overlooking  the  town. 
This  was  a  high,  commanding  ridge,  with  many  open  farms  and  but 
little  woods,  and  stretching  northeast  and  southwest  across  the  roads 
from  Cashtown.  Carlisle,  and  overlooked  the  valley  through  which 
led  the  road  from  York.  I  remember  how  thankful  I  felt  as  Heth's 
Division  moved  forward  about  i  o'clock  P.  M.  to  attack  this  ridge, 
which  was  crowned  with  long  lines  of  waiting  infantry  and  from  which 
came  a  steady  artillery  fire,  when,  on  looking  to  the  left  of  our  line, 
I  saw  a  Confederate  division  (Rodes')  come  off  the  Carlisle  road 
and  form  battle  line  to  aid  us,  while  looking  back  I  saw  Pender's 
Division  coming  up  the  pike  in  our  rear.  Heth's  Division  had  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  Archer's  Brigade  and  some  loss  in 
sweeping  back  the  Federal  infantry  from  the  last  ridge,  but  now  held 
the  centre  of  attack  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Cashtown  pike. 
Here  for  two  hours  the  fight  was  hot  and  steady.  The  Federal  corps 
held  its  ground  stubbornly,  ebbing  and  flowing.  Here  I  saw  the 
Virginians  of  Brockenbrough's  Brigade — 22d  Virginia,  Colonel  E. 
Poinsett  Tayloe ;  4Oth  Virginia,  Col.  J.  W.  Brockenbrough,  command- 
ing brigade;  47th  Virginia,  Colonel  R.  M.  Mayo;  and  55th  Virginia 
Regiments — driving  the  enemy  in  hand  to  hand  fighting  out  of 
houses  and  barns  of  which  they  made  forts.  Here  General  Heth 
was  wounded;  here  fell  the  brave  Colonel  Burgwin,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  here  I  buried  next  day,  on  the  highest  point,  under  a  lone 
tree,  with  the  Church's  solemn  services,  Captain  Brockenbrough, 
brother  and  aid  of  our  brigade  commander.  By  3  o'clock  the  Fed- 
erals fled  from  the  ridge,  across  the  valley  and  through  Gettysburg 
to  the  Cemetery  Heights.  Soon  after,  or  about  3  o'clock,  I  rode  to 
the  left  where  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  were  still  replying  to  the  artil- 
lery on  Cemetery  Heights,  and  there  met  a  long  and  large  force  of 
Federal  prisoners  marching  back  on  the  Cashtown  road  westward. 
The  guard  told  me  that  General  Early  threw  a  skirmish  line  around 
these  and  captured  them  as  they  were  flying  in  disorder  before 
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Rodes',  Heth's  and  Fender's   Divisions.     There  were  about  5,000 
prisoners. 

I  looked  down  and  saw  a  level  valley  in  which  Gettysburg  lay  and 
could  distinguish  Early' s  Division  forming  line  and  resting  across 
the  road  from  York.  This  road  was  in  rear  of  the  position  held  by 
the  Federal  Corps  during  the  battle.  No  doubt  the  appearance  of 
Early's  Division,  coming  up  in  their  rear,-  completed  their  defeat. 
There  was  no  more  fighting  after  3  o'clock.  I  was  busy  attending 
to  the  wounded  and  hardly  noticed  the  forming  of  the  long  battle- 
line  around  Cemetery  Heights. 

HETH'S  DIVISION  SURPRISED. 

The  fighting  next  day  was  far  to  right  and  left,  and  I  saw  nothing 
of  it,  as  the  losses  of  our  division  and  brigade  were  very  heavy  and 
I  was  constantly  occupied  with  the  wounded.  General  Heth  was 
wounded  while  his  division  was  pressing  the  centre  of  the  attack. 
Heth's  Division  suffered  a  surprise,  because  we  had  no  cavalry  to 
meet  Buford,  but  he  redeemed  this  by  a  separate  and  special  fight 
on  the  first  ridge,  and  by  holding  the  centre  and  hottest  part  of  the 
fight  on  the  last  ridge  where  the  whole  Federal  corps  had  picked 
their  position  to  command  the  roads  from  Cashtown  and  Carlisle. 
The  position  was  a  strong  one,  with  free  sweep  for  their  artillery. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  its  commander  being  disabled,  this  now  declimated 
division  was  chosen  to  be  placed  under  General  Pickett,  commanded 
by  General  Pettigrew,  to  take  part  in  the  fatal,  but  glorious  charge 
on  Cemetery  Heights  on  the  3d  of  July.  In  that  last  charge  fell  my 
friend,  Colonel  James  Marshall,  ofMarkham,  Fauquier  county,  Va., 
colonel  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  and  commanding  Pettigrew' s 
Brigade.  This,  I  think,  shows  that  the  bringing  on  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  by  surprise  was,  in  the  providence  of  God,  due  to  the 
want  of  cavalry  in  front  of  Heth's  Infantry.  Who  could  blame 
General  Heth  for  driving  the  cavalry  before  him  when  he  had  been 
surprised  into  loss.  From  there  being  no  pursuit  of  the  regiment,  I 
left  Gettysburg  on  the  eve  of  the  3Oth  of  June. 

General  Heth  could  not  know  there  was  a  force  on  the  Cashtown 
road.  Besides,  had  he  prudentially  withdrawn  to  Cashtown  after 
suffering  loss  from  the  cavalry  surprise,  what  would  have  been  Gen- 
eral Early's  position?  General  Early  and  Rodes,  of  E well's  Corps, 
had  orders  to  move  towards  Cashtown.  Gettysburg  lay  in  Early's 
direct  road,  and  if  Heth  had  fallen  back  on  Cashtown,  and  Rodes 
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turned  on1  four  miles  northwest  on  to  the  C.i>hto\vn  road,  then  at  3 
or  4  o'clock  of  July  1st  Karly  would  have  found  tin-  Federal  rorp^ 
holding  a  strong  po.sition  across  his  road  with  fully  three  times  his 
numbers,  and  no  help  nearer  than  four  or  five  miles.  This  would 
ha\e  brought  on  battle  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  when  too  late  to 
defeat  and  drive  the  enemy  from  their  position.  All  honor  is  due 
General  Heth  and  hi>  noble  division  for  pressing  the  enemy  and 
enabling  Rodes  and  Fender  and  Early  to  secure  a  severely-fought 
battle.  The  cause  of  surprise  was  want  of  cavalry  but  the  cause  of 
battle  was  that  the  Federal  corps  commander  had  seized  the  ridge 
north  and  west  of  Gettysburg,  which  blocked  the  road  by  which  the 
Confederate  corps  of  Hill  and  Ewell  were  converging  on  Cashtown. 
Why  need  we  look  any  further  for  causes.  It  sufficeth  that  the 
same  All-wise  Ruler  of  events  that  permitted  Ashby  and  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  to  be  shot  in  front  and  perhaps  by  their  own  men, 
and  afterwards  permitted  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to  fall  after  victory  by  the 
seeming  accidental  shot  of  a  Federal  trooper,  who  was  fleeing  from 
our  lines;  the  same  Ruler  permitted  the  otherwise  invincible  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  and  its  beloved  general  to  suffer  a  repulse  at 
(  iettysburg. 

Respectfully, 

JAQUELIN  MARSHALL  MEREDITH, 
Chaplain  of  ^th  Virginia  Infantry,  Hctli"  s  Division, 

A.  P.  HiWs  Corps,  A.  N.  Va.,  C.  S. 

\Vide  Water,  Va.,  March  31,  1896. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch.  May  24,  iS<)6.] 

OLD  DOMINION  DRAGOONS. 


The  fluster-Roll  of  this  Hampton  Organization. 


The  following  is  the  roll  of  the  Old  Dominion  Dragoons,  of 
Hampton,  Va.,  Company  B,  3d  Regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry,  under 
their  original  organization: 

Captain  J.  C.  Phillips,  promoted  to  colonel  of  I3th  Regiment  of 
Virginia  Cavalry. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Vaughan,  promoted  to  surgeon,  dead. 
Second  Lieutenant  Gill  A.  Gary,  dead. 
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Third  Lieutenant  G.  B.  Jones. 

Orderly  Sergeant  Tayett  Sinclair. 

Second  Sergeant  William  T.  Smith,  promoted  to  lieutenant,  dead. 

Third  Sergeant  William  N.  Causey,  dead. 

Fourth  Sergeant  George  J.  Smith,  wounded  at  Haw's  Shop,  28th 
of  May,  1864;  died  i7th  of  June. 

First  Corporal  Samuel  W.  Phillips,  captured  at  Aldie,  June  17, 
1863. 

Second  Corporal  James  B.  White,  promoted  to  quartermaster, 
dead. 

Third  Corporal  Joseph  B.  Herbert,  wounded  March  17,  1863; 
died  since  the  war. 

Fourth  Corporal  Gilbert  Phillips,  dead. 

Ayers,  Samuel,  dead;  Armistead,  R.  T. ;  Allen,  Thomas,  killed 
at  Todd's  farm  May  8,  1864;  Bains,  J.  J. ;  Bates,  John  Q.,  dead; 
Causey,  C.  H.,  dead;  Causey,  James  C. ;  Crandol,  T.  J. ;  Cooper, 
Charles  H.,  killed  at  Williamsburg,  May  5,  1862;  Cooper,  James, 
dead;  Davis,  Robert  A. ;  Davis,  Louis  F. ,  died  of  wounds;  Elliott, 
H.  H.,  dead;  Elliott,  Robert  E.,  dead;  Ethridge,  Leonidas;  Edders, 
W.  B. ;  Fitchett,  William;  Garrett,  George,  dead;  Hawkins,  Richard, 
dead;  Hudgins,  R.  S. ;  Herbert,  Thomas  T.,  dead;  Ham,  Jacob 
C.  died  of  wounds  received  May  21,  1864;  Hudgins,  Andrew  J., 
dead;  Ivy,  William;  Joynes,  John  L.,  dead;  Johnson,  Darden, 
killed  by  44th  Georgia  Regiment,  June,  1864;  Jones,  Charles,  dead; 
Jones,  Jesse  S.,  promoted  to  captain,  ended  the  war  as  major;  Jones, 
Andrew  Mac,  dead;  Lee,  John;  Lee,  William,  captured  at  Aldie, 
June  17,  1863;  Meriam,  George,  dead;  Mellen,  George  C.,  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant,  wounded  at  Kelley's  Ford,  March  17,  1863, 
dead;  Mears,  Edward,  captured  at  Aldie,  June  17,  1863,  dead; 
Phillips,  George  W.,  captured  in  Mathews  county,  and  killed  by 
negro  soldiers;  Phillips,  Joseph,  promoted  colonel  of  cavalry,  and 
killed  in  Louisiana;  Phillips,  C.  Baney;  Phillips,  Benjamin,  Jr., 
dead;  Phillips,  Benjamin,  Sr.,  dead;  Presson,  John  M.,  dead;  Sin- 
clair, Henry,  dead;  Segar,  John  F.,  promoted  captain  of  infantry, 
dead;  Toppin,  Robert  M.,  dead;  Thompson,  Willis,  dead;  Vaughan, 
James  M. ;  Vaughan,  Robert  H.,  dead;  Watts,  Samuel  A.,  dead; 
Watts,  Thomas;  Whiting,  A.  T. ;  West,  Arthur  W.,  wounded  at 
Kelley's  Ford,  March  17,  1863,  dead;  West,  W.  D.,  dead;  Wil- 
liams, John,  captured  at  Aldie,  June  17,  1863;  Young,  Wash,  killed 
at  Kelley's  Ford,  March  17,  iS^ll. 

The  following  joined  after  organization: 
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Blacks,  F.dward;  Crofton,  G.  J.  B.,  captured  1X63,  dead;  Curtis, 
R.  K..  \\ounded  near  Bernsboro,  Md.,  1863.;  Dauougherty,  W.  T., 
capum-d  ;it  Front  Royal,  August  16,  1864;  Davis,  Barlow;  Davis, 
I.ddir,  di-ad:  I>a\i>,  P.  P.,  captured  October  12,  1864;  Downey,  J. 
W.,  dead;  Drewry,  R.  W.,  captund  at  Front  Royal,  August  16, 
1864;  (iainmel,  Nat.,  promoted  to  lieutenant;  Hudgins  B.  F.  ,  dead; 
Hall,  John,  dead;  Height,  Wiley,  killed  at  Haw's  Shop,  May  28, 
1864;  Jones,  B.  F.,  wounded  at  Trevillian,  July  12,  1864;  Laws, 
William,  killed  at  Tood's  Tavern,  May  6,  1864;  Marrow,  D.  (i.  : 
Mears,  Levin,  died  in  Richmond  in  1863;  Moreland,  Alphonzo, 
dead;  Murry,  John,  died  in  1864;  Phillips,  C.  Hopkins,  dead;  Ped- 
dicord,  Alexander;  Parramore,  John,  dead;  Sewell,  J.  M.,  dead; 
Selden,  Henry,  killed  in  September,  1864;  Sinclair,  G.  K.  ;  Selden, 
R.  C;  Southall,  Travis  M.  ;  Sheilds,  W.  P.;  Tilford,  J.  C,  dead; 
Vaughan,  Alexander,  captured  at  Front  Royal,  1864,  dead;  Vaughan, 
Howard,  dead;  Winder,  Levin  G.  ;  Worthington,  James,  dead; 
Walter,  Isaac,  dead;  Wilson,  Robert;  Wainwright,  J.  C;  Wray, 
John,  promoted  lieutenant  and  captured  at  Brandy  Station,  October 
ii,  1862;  Wray,  George;  Young,  W.  L. 


STORY  OF  A  TERRIBLE  BATTLE. 


The  Carnage  at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  Next  to  that  of 
the  Crater. 


S.  A.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  tells  a 
•story  of  his  personal  experience  in  the  great  battle  of  Franklin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hood  had  brought  his  army  into  Ten- 
nessee, while  Sherman  had  gone  on  to  the  sea.  Hood  had  almost 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  Schofield's  forces  at  Columbia,  having 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Spring  Hill,  between  there  and  Franklin  at 
night-fall  of  the  day  before  the  battle. 

No  event  of  the  war  perhaps  showed  a  scene  equal  to  this  charge 
at  Franklin.  The  range  of  hills  upon  which  we  formed,  offered  the 
best  view  of  the  battlefield,  with  but  little  exposure  to  danger,  and 
there  were  hundreds  collected  there  as  spectators.  Our  ranks  were 
being  extended  rapidly  to  the  right  and  left.  In  Franklin  there  was 
the  utmost  confusion.  The  enemy  was  greatly  excited.  We  could 
see  them  running  to  and  fro.  Wagon-trains  were  being  pressed 
across  the  Harpeth  river,  and  on  towards  Nashville.  General  Lor- 
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ing,  of  Cleburne's  division,  made  a  speech  to  his  men.  Our  Briga- 
dier-General Strahl  was  quiet,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness on  his  face.  The  soldiers  were  full  of  ardor,  and  confident  of 
success.  They  had  unbounded  faith  in  General  Hood,  whom  they 
believed  would  achieve  a  victory  that  would  give  us  Nashville.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  the  signal  was  given  which  set  it  in 
motion.  Our  generals  were  ready,  and  some  of  them  rode  in  front 
of  our  main  line.  With  a  quick  step,  we  moved  forward  to  the 
sound  of  stirring  music.  This  is  the  only  battle  that  I  was  in,  and 
they  were  many,  where  bands  of  music  were  used.  I  was  right  guide 
to  the  4ist  Tennessee,  marching  four  paces  to  the  front,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  my  comrades,  and  I  well  remember  the  look 
of  determination  that  was  on  every  face.  Our  bold  movement  caused 
the  enemy  to  give  up,  without  much  firing,  its  advanced  line.  As 
they  fell  back  at  double-quick,  our  men  rushed  forward,  even  though 
they  had  to  face  the  grim  line  of  breastworks  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
town. 

Before  we  were  in  proper  distance  for  small  arms,  the  artillery 
opened  on  both  sides.  Our  guns,  firing  over  our  heads  from  the 
hills  in  the  rear,  used  ammunition  without  stint,  while  the  enemy's 
batteries  were  at  constant  play  upon  our  lines.  When  they  with- 
drew to  their  main  line  of  works  it  was  as  one  even  plain  for  a  mile, 
About  fifty  yards  in  front  of  their  breastworks,  we  came  in  contact 
with  formidable  chevaux  de  /rise,  over  or  through  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  pass.  Why  half  of  us  were  not  killed  yet  remains  a 
mystery;  for  after  moving  forward  so  great  a  distance,  all  the  time 
under  fire,  the  detention,  immediately  in  their  front,  gave  them  a 
very  great  advantage.  We  arrived  at  the  works,  and  some  of  our 
men,  after  a  club  fight  at  the  trenches,  got  over.  The  colors  of  my 
regiment  were  carried  inside,  and  when  the  arm  that  held  them  was 
shot  off,  they  fell  to  the  ground  and  remained  until  morning.  Cle- 
burne's men  dashed  at  the  works,  but  their  gallant  leader  was  shot 
dead,  and  they  gave  way,  so  that  the  enemy  remained  on  our  flank, 
and  kept  up  a  constant  enfilading  fire.  Our  left  also  failed  to  hold 
the  works,  and  for  a  short  distance  we  remained  and  fought  until 
the  ditch  was  almost  full  of  dead  men.  Night  came  on  soon  after 
the  hard  fighting  began,  and  we  fired  at  the  flash  of  each  other's 
guns.  Holding  the  enemy's  lines,  as  we  continued  to  do  on  this 
part  of  them,  we  were  terribly  massacred  by  the  enfilade  firing. 
The  works  were  so  high  that  those  who  fired  the  guns  were  obliged 
to  get  a  footing  in  the  embankment,  exposing  themselves  in  addition 
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to  their  flank,  to  a  tire  l>y  men  in  houses.  (  )nc  especially  severe 
that  from  Mr.  Carter's,  immediately  in  my  front.  I  was  near 
i -nil  Stiahl,  \\lio  stood  in  the  ditch,  and  handed  up  guns  to  those 
posted  to  tire  them.  I  had  passed  to  him  my  short  Enfield  (noted 
in  the  regiment),  about  the  sixth  time.  The  man  who  had  been 
tiring,  cocked  it  and  was  taking  deliberate  aim,  when  he  was  shot, 
and  tumbled  down  dead  into  the  ditch  upon  those  killed  before  him. 
When  the  men  so  exposed  were  shot  down,  their  places  were  sup- 
plied by  volunteers  until  these  were  exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  General  Strahl  to  (all  upon  others.  He  turned  to  me,  and  though 
I  was  several  feet  back  from  the  ditch,  I  rose  up  immediately,  and 
walking  over  the  wounded  and  dead,  took  position  with  one  foot 
upon  the  pile  of  bodies  of  my  dead  fellows,  and  the  other  in  the 
embankment,  and  fired  guns  which  the  General  himself  handed  up 
to  me  until  he,  too,  was  shot  down.  One  other  man  had  had  posi- 
tion on  my  right,  and  assisted  in  the  firing.  The  battle  lasted  until 
not  an  efficient  man  was  left  between  us  and  the  Columbia  Pike, 
about  fifty  yards  to  our  right,  and  hardly  enough  behind  us  to  hand 
up  the  guns.  We  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  for  indeed  but 
few  of  us  were  then  left  alive.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  surrender  or  try  to  get  away,  and  when  I  asked  the  General  for 
counsel,  he  simply  answered,  "  Keep  firing. "  But  just  as  the  man 
to  my  right  was  shot,  and  fell  against  me  with  terrible  groans,  Gene- 
ral Strahl  was  shot.  He  three  up  his  hands,  falling  on  his  face, 
and  I  thought  him  dead,  but  in  asking  the  dying  man,  who  still  lay 
against  my  shoulder  as  he  sank  forever,  how  he  was  wounded,  the 
General,  who  had  not  been  killed,  thinking  my  question  was  to  him, 
raised  up,  saying  that  he  was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  called  for  Colonel 
Stafford  to  turn  over  his  command.  He  crawled  over  the  dead,  the 
ditch  being  three  deep,  about  twenty  feet  to  where  Colonel  Stafford 
was.  His  staff  officers  started  to  carry  him  to  the  rear,  but  he  re- 
ceived another  shot,  and  directly  the  third,  which  killed  him  in- 
stantly. Colonel  Stafford  was  dead  in  the  pile,  as  the  morning  light 
disclosed,  with  his  feet  wedged  in  at  the  bottom,  with  other  dead 
across  and  under  him  after  he  fell,  leaving  his  body  half  standing,  as 
if  ready  to  give  command  to  the  dead! 

By  that  time  but  a  handful  of  us  were  left  on  that  part  of  the  line, 
and  as  I  was  sure  that  our  condition  was  not  known,  I  ran  to  the 
rear  to  report  to  General  John  C.  Brown,  commanding  the  division. 
I  met  Major  Hampton,  of  his  staff,  who  told  me  that  General  Brown 
was  wounded,  and  that  General  Strahl  was  in  command.  This 
assured  me  that  those  in  command  did  not  know  the  real  situation, 
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so  I  went  on  the  hunt  for  General  Cheatham.  By  and  by  relief  was 
sent  to  the  front.  This  done,  nature  gave  way.  My  shoulder  was 
black  with  bruises  from  firing,  and  it  seemed  that  no  moisture  was 
left  in  my  system.  Utterly  exhausted,  I  sank  upon  the  ground  and 
tried  to  sleep.  The  battle  was  over,  and  I  could  do  no  more;  but 
animated  still  with  concern  for  the  fate  of  comrades,  I  returned  to 
the  awful  spectacle  in  search  of  some  who,  year  after  year,  had  been 
at  my  side.  Ah,  the  loyalty  of  faithful  comrades  in  such  a  struggle! 
These  personal  recollections  are  all  that  I  can  give,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  battle  was  fought  after  nightfall,  and  once  in  the  midst  of 
it,  with  but  the  light  of  the  flashing  guns,  I  could  see  only  what 
passed  directly  under  my  own  eyes.  True,  the  moon  was  shining, 
but  the  dense  smoke  and  dust  so  filled  the  air  as  to  weaken  its  bene- 
fits, like  a  heavy  fog  before  the  rising  sun,  only  there  was  no  promise 
of  the  fog  disappearing.  Our  spirits  were  crushed.  It  was  indeed 
the  Valley  of  Death. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  July  19,  1896.] 

THE  BURIAL  OF  LATANE. 


A  Touching  Incident  of  the  Civil  War  Recalled. 


During  the  Confederate  reunion  recently  held  in  Richmond  many 
good  stories  were  told,  many  anecdotes  related,  many  gallant  deeds 
recalled  of  the  valor  and  gallantry  of  some  favorite  son,  and  many 
tributes  of  love  and  respect  paid  to  the  noble  women  of  the  South, 
past  and  present.  In  view  of  this  last,  it  might  not  be  inappropriate 
at  this  time  to  recall  an  incident  of  the  struggle  between  the  North 
and  South  that  is  in  a  measure  familiar  to  all  of  those  that  still 
cherish  the  tenderest  memories  of  the  dead  Confederacy;  but  the 
true  facts  of  which  are  known  to  a  comparative  few.  If  the  Con- 
federate veterans,  when  discussing  the  thrilling  events  of  the  early 
60' s,  had  gone  out  to  Hanover  Courthouse,  a  few  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, and  then  journeyed  to  "Summer  Hill,"  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Page  Newton,  widow  of  Captain  William  B.  Newton,  Confede- 
rate States  army,  they  would  have  found  in  the  family  bury  ing- 
ground  a  grass-covered  grave,  but  with  no  monument  to  the  honor 
of  the  sleeping  soldier  beneath,  no  epitaph  to  his  virtues,  or  to  tell 
how  and  when  he  died.  There  among  the  whispering  pines  lies  the 
remains  of  William  Latane,  captain  of  the  Essex  Troop,  gth  Regi- 
ment, Stuart's  Brigade.  "The  Burial  of  Latane"  has  been  made 
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lamiliar  to  history  by  a  p<>nn  by  John  R.  Thompson,  published  in 
"  The  I'nirt-rsity  Memorial"  and  a  painting  under  the  same  title, 
by  William  D.  Washington,  which  was  afterwards  extensively  copied. 
Washington's  original  painting  is  said  to  have  sold  for  $10,000,  and 
was  aftrrwnrds  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  New  York.     The  "copies" 
were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  can  still  be  found  in  the  North, 
as  \\ell  as  the  South,  as  the  subject  was  one  that  excited  general  in- 
terest.    The  fact  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that  the  figures 
in  the  picture  are  all  taken  from  models,  who  sat  for  the  picture  in 
Richmond,  and  are  not  the  likenesses  of  the  originals  that  figured 
in  the  pathetic  scene  of  the  burial  at   "Summer  Hill,"  on  the  I4th 
of  August,  1862.     Captain  Latane,  who  was  a  mere  boy,  was  killed 
on  the  road  from  Hanover  Courthouse  to  Old  Church.     At  that  time 
McClellan's  army  was  close  on  to  Richmond,  and  was  in  possession 
of  the  country  surrounding  Hanover  Courthouse.     Captain  Latane's 
brother  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  same  company,    and  when  his 
brother  was  killed  Lieutenant  Latane  took  charge  of  the  body,  hop- 
ing to  find  friends  to  bury  it.     He  found  a  negro  boy  driving  the 
mill-cart   from    "Westwood,"    the   home   of    Dr.    William    S.    R. 
Brockenbrough,  and  the  adjoining  place  to  "Summer  Hill,"  Mrs. 
Newton  being  a  niece  of  Mrs.   Brockenbrough's.       Mrs.    Brocken- 
brough took  charge  of  the  body,  and,  as  a  Federal  picket  was  in 
possession  of  "Westwood,"  Lieutenant  Latane  was  supplied  with  a 
horse  by  Mrs.  Brockenbrough,  and  at  once  rejoined  his  command. 
This  was  on  the  i3th   of  August,    1862,  and  on  the  following  day 
Captain  Latane  was  buried  at  Summer  Hill.     The  picture  is  a  cor- 
rect portrayal  of  the  burial,    with  the   exception   of  the   mythical 
figures.     An  Episcopal  minister  was  sent  for  to  read  the  services, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  pickets,  and  as  the  men  were  all 
in  the  army,  the  funeral  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the 
two  households,  assisted  by  a  few  family  servants  that  were  too  faith- 
ful to  run  away  or  that  were  too  infirm  for  the  Yankees  to  carry.     It 
was  indeed  a  scene  worthy  the  language  of  any  poet,  the  brush  of 
any  artist.     Though  a  stranger  to  them  personally,  the  young  cap- 
tain's cause  was  their  cause,  and  his  principles  their  principles,  so 
tenderly  and  gently  they  placed  him  in  his  grave,  and  the  young 
girls  covered  him  over  with  flowers.     Mrs.   Newton  read  the  burial 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  the  grave  was  being  filled 
by  the  faithful  negroes  the  ladies  sang  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  " 
and  "Rock  of  Ages."     Besides  Mrs.   Newton,  there  were  present 
Mrs.   Brockenbrough  and  her  little  daughter,   supposed  to  be  the 
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child  in  the  picture;  her  two  nieces,  Misses  Maria  and  May  Dabney; 
Mrs.  Dr.  J.  Philip  Smith,  and  Miss  Judith  White  Newton,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Claybrook. 

A  thread  of  romance  has  always  been  wound  around  the  incident, 
which  was  possibly  due  to  Thompson's  poem  and  Washington's 
painting.  It  is  said  that  young  Latane's  sweetheart  requested  a  pic- 
ture of  the  tragic  affair,  and  when  this  idea  was  suggested  to  the 
artist,  he  made  his  picture  as  true  to  life  as  possible,  only  substituting 
other  figures  for  the  originals.  Mr.  Washington  visited  "Summer 
Hill"  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  correct  scenery,  and  in  this 
respect  his  picture  is  true  to  nature.  Mrs.  Newton  is  still  living  at 
Summer  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Brockenbrough  is  at  the  church  home  in 
Richmond.  The  rest  of  those  present  at  the  burial  have  themselves 
now  gone  to  join  the  ' '  silent  majority. ' '  Captain  Latane  was  a 
brother  of  Bishop  Latane,  of  the  reformed  Episcopal  Church,  who 
now  lives  in  Baltimore,  and  the  ladies  that  buried  young  Latane  were 
the  near  kin  of  Bishop  Newton,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia, 
although  at  that  time  the  two  families  did  not  know  each  other. 

Bishop  Latane,  in  speaking  recently  of  his  brother's  death,  said 
that  his  family  had  often  thought  of  moving  their  brother's  remains 
to  Hollywood,  in  Richmond,  or  to  the  old  home  in  Essex  county, 
bu,t  Virginia  homes  are  changing  hands  so  often  now,  that  they  had 
decided  to  let  him  sleep  in  the  graveyard  at  Summer  Hill,-  where  he 
was  tenderly  placed  by  sympathetic  friends. 

R.   C.   S. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  12. 


[From  the    Richmond  Times,  July  12,  1896.] 

MORGAN'S  FAMOUS    RAID. 


How  He  Swept  Through  Fifty-Two  Towns  Like  a  Cyclone. 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  expeditions  of  the  war  was  the  raid 
of  General  John  H.  Morgan  through  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
One  of  his  soldiers  writes: 

Our  entire  command  consisted  of  about  1,500  men,  all  brave  and 
resolute,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  eager  for  the  race.  General 
Basil  Duke  and  Colonel  Dick  Morgan  were  in  the  van,  Captain 
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McFarlaiul.  of  tin-  Second  Kentucky  cavalry,  being  the  senior  cap- 
tain and  acting  as  major. 

From  Hurksvillc  we  proceeded  on  through  Columbia,  Campbells- 
villr  and  Lebanon,  where  the  command  fought  from  early  dawn  till 
late  in  the  evening,  putting  to  rout  the  enemy  and  capturing  many 
of  them,  and  destroying  the  government  property.  Thence  to 
Sprinvjlirld  and  Bardstown.  whence  the  Yankees  trailed  their  ban- 
ners and  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Bars;  thence  through  Bloom- 
ington,  (iarnetsville,  to  Brandenburg,  on  the  Ohio  river,  where  the 
command  captured  two  steamboats,  and  one-half  of  the  command 
were  crossed  over  to  fight  out  and  disperse  about  1,000  men  en- 
sconsed  in  a  wheat-field  on  the  Indiana  side,  while  the  other  half  were 
engaged  with  two  gunboats  that  had  come  down  the  river  to  prevent 
the  crossing. 

General  Morgan  had  brought  his  artillery  to  bear  on  them,  and  in 
the  engagements  one  of  the  gunboats  was  badly  crippled,  while  the 
other  had  to  assist  it  to  save  the  crew,  and  they  skedaddled  up  the 
river.  The  army  all  crossed  over  to  a  man,  and  the  enemy  in  the 
wheat-field  were  captured  and  dispersed,  all  prisoners  being  paroled. 

Being  on  the  Indiana  side,  strict  orders  were  given  to  keep  in  line 
and  have  no  straggling.  They  moved  on  to  Corydon,  where  the 
enemy,  made  up  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  had  the  foolhardiness  to 
send  out  a  flag  of  truce  and  demand  an  immediate  surrender,  but  it 
was  promptly  returned  with  the  order  to  surrender  at  once,  or  the 
town  would  be  torn  to  pieces  with  shot  and  shell. 

They  surrendered  without  much  fighting.  About  1,200  were  cap- 
tured, and  a  large  amount  of  government  stores  were  destroyed. 
The  command  proceeded  to  Palmyra,  where  a  short  fight  took  place 
and  more  government  stores  were  destroyed.  Occasionally  some 
parties  would  cheer  the  command;  they  were  evidently  Southern 
sympathisers.  This,  however,  was  in  the  Hoosier,  but  not  in  the 
Buckeye  State.  The  command  moved  on  to  Canton,  where  more 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  more  property  destroyed;  thence  to  New 
Philadelphia,  with  more  prisoners  and  a  skirmish.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mand was  never  out  of  the  sound  of  arms,  or  the  flash  of  gun- 
powder. 

The  command  then  moved  on  through  Vienna,  Lexington,  Paris, 
Vernon,  Dupont  and  Versailles.  There  the  command  had  a  pretty 
good  skirmish,  and  more  government  property  was  destroyed. 

The  country  passed  through  was  well  cultivated  and  in  fine  crops, 
and  the  citizens  moved  and  looked  as  if  no  war  was  on  hand.  No 
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pillaging  or  thieving  was  allowed,  and  none  of  it  was  done.  Only 
provisions  for  men  and  provender  for  stock  were  taken,  and  Con- 
federate money  offered,  which  was  refused.  The  command  was  kept 
under  strict  orders  and  discipline  enforced.  The  Yankee  women 
had  no  smiles  for  us,  and  treated  and  looked  upon  us  as  savages. 

The  command  had  fighting  and  skirmishing  through  the  towns  of 
New  Boston,  New  Baltimore,  Williamsburg,  Sardinia,  Winchester, 
Jacksonville,  Locust  Grove,  Jasper,  Packville,  Beaver,  Jackson,  But- 
land,  Chester  and  Buffington's  Island.  Here  it  attempted  to  cross 
the  Ohio  river  in  the  face  of  all  the  gunboats  on  the  river  and  40,000 
cavalry  and  citizens,  and  held  them  in  check  for  three  hours,  when 
General  Basil  Duke  and  half  of  the  command  were  taken  prisoners 
and  sent  down  the  river  to  Cincinnati.  There,  the  people,  it  is  said, 
treated  them  to  all  manner  of  abuse  they  could  devise.  The  little 
boys  were  allowed  to  spit  in  their  faces.  From  there  they  were  sent 
to  Camp  Morton,  Ind.,  where  they  were  stripped,  their  clothes 
searched,  and  not  as  much  as  a  button  left  them. 

At  Buffington's  Island  General  Morgan  and  the  other  half  of  the 
command  cut  their  way  through  the  Yankee  files  and  went  on  till  the 
26th  of  July,  passing  through  the  following  towns  in  Ohio:  Portland, 
Harrisonville,  Nelsonville,  Cumberland,  Greenville,  Washington, 
Moorefield,  Smithland,  New  Alexandria,  Richmond,  Springfield, 
Mechanicsville,  West  Point  and  Salineville.  Near  the  last  place 
General  Morgan  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Morgan,  were  captured 
with  the  rest  of  the  command,  the  chief  officers  being  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  rest  of  the  command 
to  Camp  Chase,  receiving  the  same  treatment  as  the  others.  The 
general  and  his  part  of  the  command  were  in  about  ten  miles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  fighting  all  the  way. 

The  number  of  towns  passed  through  in  the  raid  was  fifty-two  in 
all — nine  in  Kentucky,  fourteen  in  Indiana,  and  twenty-nine  in  Ohio. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  HELENA. 


A  Veteran's  Story  of  the  Desperate  Fourth  of  July  Battle. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SAVE  VICKSBURQ. 


It  Failed,  However— The  Attempt  of  8,000  Confederates  to  Dislodge 

4,000  Yankees  Was  Unsuccessful— A  True  and  Thrilling: 

Fourth  of  July  Story. 


"These  are  souvenirs  of  the  one  Fourth  of  July  I  shall  never  for- 
gH."  said  a  Confederate  veteran  in  Washington,  on  his  way  to  the 
reunion  at  Richmond.  He  held  up  in  evidence  a  pair  of  empty 
sleeves,  which  showed  both  arms  cut  off  just  below  the  elbows  so 
evenly,  that  it  might  have  been  done  by  a  stroke  from  a  butcher's 
cleaver.  "I  didn't  lose  them  burning  powder  for  fun,  either.  I 
knew  that  everything  we  toyed  with  that  day  was  loaded;  loaded  to 
kill.  The  same  with  the  enemy.  It  was  a  Yankee  shell  at  Helena, 
fired  from  the  gunboat  Tyler,  which  placed  me  on  the  retired  list, 
where  I  have  been  since  July  4,  1863. 

"  I  was  an  officer  in  Pagan's  Arkansas  brigade  and  I  never  en- 
joyed a  picnic  beforehand  in  my  life,  as  I  did  that  stealthy  ico-mile 
march  from  Little  Rock  to  give  the  Yankees  in  their  works  at  Helena 
a  Fourth  of  July  surprise  party.  You  see,  we  had  been  lying  idle 
all  summer  in  Arkansas,  while  Grant  closed  the  coils  around  our 
people  at  Vicksburg.  We  numbered  about  8,000  men,  consisting  of 
our  brigade,  two  brigades  of  '  Pap'  Price's  Missourians,  and  Marm- 
aduke's  cavalry,  and  'Joe '  Shelby's  brigade  counted  in.  Holmes  was 
our  commander,  and  one  day  he  telegraphed  to  army  headquarters, 
'  I  believe  we  can  take  Helena.  Please  let  me  attack  it.'  The  reply 
was,  'Go  ahead  and  doit!'  Should  we  take  Helena,  why  Grant 
would  simply  have  to  call  off  his  dogs  at  Vicksburg,  and  '  sick  '*  them 
on  us,  for,  don't  you  see,  we  could  shut  off  Yankey  navigation  in  the 

*This  was  the  verbal  order  accredited  to  the  late  Major-General  William 
Smith,  twice  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  did  not  deny  to  the  Editor,  in  cor- 
dial converse,  the  implication,  as  to  his  desires,  but  said  that  his  command 
was  "At  'em  boys  !  "  Let  the  credit  of  this  unique  order  rest  where  it  may. 
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Mississippi  and  starve  the  enemy  out  at  Vicksburg.  Oh,  we  enjoyed 
the  prospect,  for  we  outnumbered  the  garrison  at  Helena  two  to  one. 

"  The  city  of  Helena  lies  in  the  lowlands  on  the  Arkansas  shore. 
Its  water  front  was  guarded  by  the  gunboat  Tyler,  famous  at  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson.  On  the  land  side  there  was  an  unbroken 
chain  of  fortifications  extending  from  the  river  bank  above  the  town 
to  the  bank  below.  The  western  front  of  the  city  was  about  half  a 
mile  in  length  and  just  outside  the  limits,  nearly  opposite  the  centre, 
was  a  heavy  earthwork,  mounting  siege  guns. 

' '  I  give  you  these  details  to  show  that  the  contract  was  a  good- 
sized  one.  Yet  there  was  a  heap  in  our  favor.  The  Yankees  had 
but  4,000  men  in  Helena,  and  although  they  had  plenty  of  cannon 
they  lacked  the  trained  artillerists  to  handle  them.  The  gunners 
that  day  were  green  hands  detailed  from  the  33d  Missouri  Infantry, 
and  the  way  they  handled  the  pieces  made  us  wish  we  had  met 
another  kind.  But  we  knew  very  little  of  the  actual  situation  until 
we  struck  it  all  of  a  sudden  about  daylight  on  Independence  Day. 
Our  three  columns,  Marmaduke's,  Price's,  and  Pagan's,  told  off  in 
storming  parties  and  reserves,  moved  against  the  batteries  and  in- 
trenchments  lying  across  our  paths.  There  were  six  roads  from  the 
interior  to  the  town,  and  the  defenders,  being  ignorant  as  to  the 
particular  one  or  ones  we  would  use,  were  compelled  to  watch  them 
all.  Our  brigade  attempted  to  take  along  some  field  artillery,  but 
about  a  mile  out  from  the  lines  we  found  the  road  obstructed,  and 
on  both  sides  of  it  the  country  was  cut  up  into  ravines,  making  it 
impassible  for  cannon.  Our  officers  were  obliged  to  dismount  and 
leave  the  horses  behind,  and  our  men,  with  free  use  of  limb,  barely 
made  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  obstructions  in  time  to 
meet  the  engagement.  We  were  the  first  to  open  the  ball,  and  as 
soon  as  the  straggling  line  could  pull  itself  together  it  moved  forward 
in  battle  order.  Here  a  gorge  intervened;  there  a  steep  hillside 
loomed  before  us,  and  the  thicket  and  trenches  in  front  were  alive 
with  sharpshooting  riflemen. 

The  three  regiments  of  the  brigade  charged  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  and  soon  after  daylight  had  carried  four  lines  of  rifle  pits. 
But  there  had  been  no  attack  at  any  other  point.  The  day  was 
frightfully  hot,  and  our  poor  fellows  soon  began  to  drop  from  heat 
and  exhaustion  as  well  as  from  Yankee  bullets.  The  guns  on  Grave- 
yard Hill  were  abreast  of  us,  and  poured  their  shots  among  our  scat- 
tered men.  It  was  with  relief  that  we  saw  Price's  line  march  to  the 
assault  of  that  battery,  and  as  they  did  so  we  rallied  for  one  more 
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on  tin-  last  remaining  rifle  pits  on  Himlman  Hill.  That  we 
.  u  i  it-d.  and  the  enemy  fled  to  the  shelter  of  Fort  Curtis.  On  aban- 
doning the  mins  to  us  the  Missouri  novices  had  the  cunning  to  spike 
the  pieces,  or  we  would  have  turned  them  upon  the  walls  of  Fort 
Curtis.  It  was  while  attempting  to  drill  out  one  of  the  guns  for  a 
shot  at  the  old  flag  that  I  lost  my  arms  by  a  shell  from  the  gunboat. 
My  hands  were  together  in  a  line,  and  all  at  once  I  wondered  why  I 
could  not  twist  the  worm  I  had  held  a  second  before.  Men  who  sau 
me  say  I  stared  and  grinned  like  a  madman,  not  knowing  what  had 
happened.  When  at  last  I  realized  what  had  happened,  I  ran  for- 
ward in  the  charge  with  our  men  toward  the  ditch  of  the  fort.  Not 
only  the  gunboat  tire,  but  that  of  the  fort  itself,  \vhich  was  bastioned, 
raked  the  walls,  and  our  men  were  terribly  repulsed.  There  was  no 
hope  but  surrender,  and  our  sharpshooters  back  in  the  rear  shot 
down  every  man  who  attempted  to  go  into  the  enemy's  lines.  So 
we  were  between  two  fires.  We  might  have  been  saved  yet  had  not 
Price's  men  made  a  terrible  -blunder.  They  were  ordered  to  carry 
Graveyard  Hill,  which  they  did  most  gallantly,  and  instead  of  press- 
ing on  in  our  Hank  and  rear  to  support  us  in  the  assault  of  Fort  Cur- 
tis, they  passed  on  to  the  town  itself.  Seeing  no  way  of  escape  to 
the  rear  of  our  column,  I  joined  them,  and  lay  for  three  hours  in  a 
house  by  the  wayside,  where  my  wounds  were  dressed  by  a  surgeon. 

"  Meantime  the  gunboat  firing  and  the  fusillade  from  Fort  Curtis 
sweeping  the  ground  over  which  we  had  charged,  retreat  over  the 
same  line  was  out  of  the  question.  I  made  my  way  towards  the  out- 
posts on  the  north,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  Marma- 
duke's  cavalry,  which  had  charged  upon  the  battery  north  of  the 
town.  I  struck  Shelby's  brigade,  and  that  ended  my  adventures  that 
terrible  Fourth  of  July;  but  as  I  have  talked  chiefly  of  my  deeds  and 
those  of  my  own  command.  I  wish  to  add  a  little  incident  to  show 
that  heroes  were  all  over  the  field  that  day.  Shelby  had  with  him 
that  famous  battery  of  flying  artillery,  manned  by  '  Dick '  Collins, 
and  known  on  all  the  border  for  the  spirit  with  which  it  entered  a 
fight.  Collins'  guns  always  went  in  on  a  charge  with  the  squadrons. 

"  On  moving  out  that  day  toward  the  battery  assigned  him  to  cap- 
ture Battery  A,  Shelby  found  the  road  barricaded,  and  Collins  quick- 
ly cut  loose  the  teams  and  his  gunners  hauled  the  pieces  around  the 
obstructions  by  hand,  letting  the  horses  pick  their  way.  Shelby  ad- 
vanced too  far  without  support,  and  the  guns  of  a  field  battery,  as 
well  as  those  of  Fort  Curtis  and  the  gunboat  Tyler,  opened  on  his 
brigade.  A  counter  charge  followed;  Shelby  was  wounded  and  the 
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slaughter  around  Collins'  guns  was  awful.  General  officers  and  aides 
helped  to  work  the  pieces.  Finally  the  horses  were  all  shot  down, 
and  the  line  was  compelled  to  retreat  under  the  withering  fire.  Shelby, 
reeling  in  his  saddle  from  the  loss  of  blood  through  an  artery  sev- 
ered at  the  wrist  called  for  volunteers  to  save  Collins'  guns.  At  the 
cry,  '  The  battery  is  in  danger, '  hundreds  of  the  troopers  turned 
back.  Shelby  said  :  '  Fifty,  only  fifty  !  Bring  the  battery  back  or 
remain  yourselves.'  Collins  and  his  lieutenants  were  still  fighting 
bravely  but  hopelessly.  The  dead  horses  were  cut  away,  ropes 
attached,  and  the  guns  dragged  back  safely  to  the  lines.  Fifteen 
only  of  those  fifty  volunteers  got  out  unscathed  and  twenty  remained 
where  they  fell. 

"  Since  that  day  at  Helena  I  tell  the  boys  I  would  rather  buck 
against  a  hoodoo  than  try  to  down  Old  Glory  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMIES. 


The  Commands  from  the  Several  Southern  and  Border  States. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

In  your  editorial  of  the  22d  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Muster  Rolls 
of  Virginia  Troops, ' '  you  refer  to  a  letter  from  Colonel  Ainsworth 
to  General  Anderson,  in  which  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  Vir- 
ginia had  1 60  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate  armies.  Be- 
low I  send  you  an  extract  from  "Regimental  Losses  in  the  Civil 
War,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  F.  Fox;  a  work  which  the 
author  says,  ' '  represents  the  patient  and  conscientious  labor  of 
years.  Days,  and  often  weeks,  have  been  spent  on  the  figures  of 
each  regiment,  and  no  statistics  are  given  that  are  not  warrented  by 
the  official  records."  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  this  volume,  by 
comparison  with  others  of  like  character,  is  the  most  accurate  and 
complete,  and  by  far  the  most  impartial  work  of  the  kind  published 
since  the  war  by  the  northern  press.  Colonel  Fox  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"STRENGTH  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMIES." 
Alabama — Fifty-five  regiments  and  eleven  battalions  of  infantry; 
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five  regiments  of  cavalry;  three  regiments  of  partisan   rangers,  and 
>i\trcn  li.ittcriivs  of  li^ht  artillnv. 

Arkansas — Thirty-five-  regiim-nt>  and  twelve  battalions  of  infantry: 
six  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  fifteen  batteries  of 
light  artillery. 

Florida — Ten  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  infantry;  two  regi- 
ments and  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  six  batteries  of  light  artil- 
lery. 

Georgia — Sixty-eight  regiments  and  seventeen  battalions  of  in- 
fantry; eleven  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  cavalry;  one  regiment 
and  one  battalion  of  partisan  rangers;  two  battalions  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  twenty-eight  batteries  of  light  artillery. 

Louisiana — Thirty-four  regiments  and  ten  battalions  of  infantry; 
two  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry;  one  regiment  of  partisan 
rangers;  two  regiments  of  heavy  artillery,  and  twenty-six  batteries  of 
light  artillery. 

Mississippi — Forty-nine  regiments  and  six  battalions  of  infantry; 
seven  regiments  and  four  battalions  of  cavalry;  two  regiments  of  par- 
tisan rangers,  and  twenty  batteries  of  light  artillery. 

North  Carolina — Sixty-nine  regiments  and  four  battalions  of  infantry ; 
one  regiment  and  five  battalions  of  cavalry;  two  battalions  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  nine  batteries  of  light  artillery. 

South  Carolina — Thirty-three  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry; seven  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry;  one  regiment 
and  one  battalion  of  heavy  artillery,  and  twenty-eight  batteries  of  light 
artillery. 

Tennessee — Sixty-one  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  infantry; 
twenty-one  regiments  and  eleven  battalions  of  cavalry;  one  regiment 
and  one  battalion  of  heavy  artillery,  and  thirty-two  batteries  of  light 
artillery. 

Texas — Twenty-two  regiments  and  five  battalions  of  infantry; 
twenty-eight  regiments  and  four  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  sixteen 
batteries  of  light  artillery. 

Virginia — Sixty-five  regiments  and  ten  battalions  of  infantry; 
twenty-two  regiments  and  eleven  battalions  of  cavalry;  one  regiment 
of  partisan  rangers;  one  regiment  of  artillery,  and  fifty-three  bat- 
teries of  artillery. 

Border  States — Twenty-one  regiments  and  four  battalions  of  in- 
fantry; nine  regiments  and  five  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  eleven  bat- 
teries of  light  artillery. 


Confederate  States  Regulars — Seven  regiments  of  infantry;  six 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  battery  of  artillery. 

Aggregate — 529  regiments  and  eighty-five  battalions  of  infantry; 
127  regiments  and  forty-seven  battalions  of  cavalry;  eight  regiments 
and  one  battalion  of  partisan  rangers;  five  regiments  and  six  battal- 
ions of  heavy  artillery,  and  261  batteries  of  light  artillery — in  all, 
equivalent  to  764  regiments  of  ten  companies  each. 

Colonel  Fox  says:  "  The  severity  of  the  losses  among  the  Con- 
federates,, and  the  heroic  persistency  with  which  they  would  stand 
before  the  enemies  musketry,  becomes  apparent  in  studying  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  various  regiments.  In  the  report  for  1865-66,  made 
by  General  James  B.  Fry,  United  States  Provost-Marshal-General, 
there  is  a  statement  of  Confederate  losses,  as  compiled  from  the  mus- 
ter-rolls on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Confederate  Archives.  The  returns 
are  incomplete,  and  nearly  all  the  Alabama  rolls  are  missing;  still, 
the  figures  are  worth  noting,  as  they  show  that  at  least  74,524  were 
killed  or  died  of  wounds,  and  that  52,297  died  of  disease. 


[From  the  Richmond   Tunes  July  16,  1896.] 

CAPSTON'S    SPECIAL    MISSION. 


Letter  of  The  Secretary  of  State  Defining  His  Duties. 


TO  CUT  OFF  THE  RECRUIT  SUPPLY. 


Caution  is  Given  That  Though   Secrecy  Must  Be  maintained,  if  Pos- 
sible, Everything  Must  be  Carried  Out  in  an 
Honorable  Way. 


The  letter  published  below  is  self-explanatory,  and  is  a  copy  from 
the  original  letter,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Kelly,  of  this  city, 
who  was  administrator  for  Lieutenant  Capston's  estate,  and  found 
the  document  among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  when  a  settlement 
was  made: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

RICHMOND,  July  3,  1863. 

SIR, — You  have  in  accordance  with  your  proposal  made  to  this 
department,  been  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  special  ser- 
vice under  my  orders 


(  V/,.v/,,/,\     I/  ------  /,  /„ 


Tin-  duty  which  is  proposed  to  entrust  to  you  is  that  of  a  private 
and  confidential  agent  of  this  government,  for  the  purpose  of  pro  - 
<ling  to  Ireland,  and  there  using  all  legitimate  means  to  enlighten 
the  population  as  to  the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  contest  now 
u.i-'d  in  this  continent,  with  the  view  of  defeating  the  attempts 
made  1>\  the  agents  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  in  Ireland  recruits 
for  their  armies.  It  is  understood  that  under  the  guise  of  assisting 
needy  persons  to  emigrate,  a  regular  organization  has  hcert  formed 
of  agents  in  Ireland  who  leave  untried  no  method  of  deceiving  the 
laboring  population  into  emigrating  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
sec-king  employment  in  the  United  States,  but  really  for  recruiting 
the  Federal  armies. 

TO     USE    HONORABLE    MEANS. 

The  means  to  be  used  by  you  can  scarcely  be  suggested  from  this 
side,  but  they  are  to  be  confined  to  such  as  are  strictly  legitimate, 
honorable,  and  proper.  We  rely  on  truth  and  justice  alone.  Throw 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  into  close  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple where  the  agents  of  our  enemies  are  at  work.  Inform  them  by 
every  means  you  can  devise,  of  the  true  purpose  of  those  who  seek 
to  induce  them  to  emigrate.  Explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  war- 
fare which  is  carried  on  here.  Picture  to  them  the  fate  of  their  un- 
happy countrymen  who  have  already  fallen  victims  to  the  arts  of  the 
Federals.  Relate  to  them  the  story  of  Meagher's  Brigade,  its  for- 
mation and  its  fate.  Explain  to  them  that  they  will  be  called  on  to 
meet  Irishmen  in  battle,  and  thus  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  own  friends,  and  perhaps  kinsmen,  in  a  quarrel  which  does 
not  concern  them,  and  in  which  all  the  feelings  of  a  common  human- 
ity should  induce  them  to  refuse  taking  part  against  us.  Contrast 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  in  former  times  in 
their  treatment  of  foreigners,  in  order  to  satisfy  Irishmen  where  true 
sympathy  in  their  favor  was  found  in  periods  of  trial.  At  the  North 
the  Know-Nothing  party,  based  on  hatred  to  foreigners  and  espe- 
cially to  Catholics,  was  triumphiant  in  its  career.  In  the  South  it 
was  crushed.  Virginia  taking  the  lead  in  trampling  it  under  foot.  In 
this  war  such  has  been  the  hatred  of  the  New  England  Puritans  to 
Irishmen  and  Catholics,  that  in  several  instances  the  chapels  and 
places  of  worship  of  the  Irish  Catholics  have  been  burnt  or  shame- 
fully desecrated  by  the  regiments  of  volunteers  from  New  England. 
These  facts  have  been  published  in  Northern  papers.  Take  the  New 
York  /'"rfcmans  Journal,  and  you  will  see  shocking  details,  not 
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coming  from  Confederate  sources,  but  from  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  themselves. 

SHOW    THEM    UP. 

Lay  all  these  matters  fully  before  the  people  who  are  now  called 
on  to  join  these  ferocious  persecutors  in  the  destruction  of  this  nation, 
where  all  religions  and  all  nationalities  meet  equal  justice  and  pro- 
tection both  from  the  people  and  from  the  laws. 

These  views  may  be  urged  by  any  proper  means  you  can  devise; 
through  the  press,  by  mixing  with  the  people  themselves,  and  by 
disseminating  the  facts  amongst  persons  who  have  influence  with  the 
people. 

The  laws  of  England  must  be  strictly  respected  and  obeyed  by 
you.  While  prudence  dictates  that  you  should  not  reveal  your 
agency,  nor  the  purpose  for  which  you  go  abroad,  it  is  not  desired 
nor  expected  that  you  use  any  dishonest  disguise  or  false  pretences. 
Your  mission  is,  although  secret,  honorable,  and  the  means  employed 
must  be  such  as  this  government  may  fearlessly  avow  and  openly 
justify,  if  your  conduct  should  ever  be  called  into  question.  On  this 
point  there  must  be  no  room  whatever  for  doubt  or  cavil. 

AS    TO    COMPENSATION. 

The  government  expects  much  from  your  zeal,  activity  and  dis- 
cretion. You  will  be  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  to  our 
agent  abroad.  You  will  receive  the  same  pay  as  you  now  get  as 
first  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  namely,  twenty-one  pounds  per  month, 
being  about  equal  to  one  hundred  dollars.  Your  passage  to  and 
from  Europe  will  be  provided  by  this  department.  If  you  need  any 
small  sums  for  disbursements  of  expenses  connected  with  your  duties, 
such  as  cost  of  printing  and  the  like,  you  will  apply  to  the  agent  to 
whom  I  give  you  a  letter,  and  who  will  provide  the  funds,  if  he  ap- 
proves the  expenditure. 

You  will  report  your  proceedings  to  this  department  through  the 
agent  to  whom  your  letter  of  introduction  is  addressed,  as  often,  at 
least,  as  once  a  month. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Lieut.  J.  L.  Capston,  etc. 


Chum  •, //«/•>/•///,. 

[From   the  Richmond    Dispatch.  Feb.  7,  1897.! 

CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


Retrospective    Glance  at   the    Battlefield. 


GRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE    FIGHT. 


Gallant  Part  of  the  55th  Virginia  Regiment.      An   Interesting  Paper. 
Read  before  Wright- Latane  Camp  of  Tappahannock. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  Wright- Latane  Camp,  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, Captain  Albert  Reynolds,  Company  F,  Fifty-fifth  Virginia 
Regiment,  and  second  lieutenant  commander  of  the  camp,  read  the 
following  paper: 

Ever  since  the  war  I  have  had  a  desire  to  revisit  some  of  the  fields 
on  which  I  did  battle  for  my  country,  but  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  till  last  summer,  while  visiting  relatives  in  Spotsylvania 
county,  when  my  brother  proposed  to  take  me  to  the  Chancellors- 
ville  battlefield. 

So  early  Monday  morning,  the  last  day  of  August,  we  started  to- 
wards the  courthouse,  but  leaving  that  to  our  right,  came  to  quite  a 
pretty  monument  situated  in  the  forks  of  the  road  and  dedicated  to 
Major-General  Sedgwick,  of  the  Federal  army,  who  was  killed  on 
that  spot  during  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse. 

As  I  had  been  wounded  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  ' '  The 
Wilderness,"  I  was  not  present  with  my  regiment  when  that  battle 
was  fought,  and,  consequently,  knew  nothing  of  the  field;  so,  after 
inspecting  the  monument,  we  struck  off  again  for  Chancellorsville, 
passing  by  Screamersville,  where  the  Second  Adventists  were  hold- 
ing a  camp-meeting.  The  tents  looked  quite  pretty,  reminding  me 
of  the  time  when  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  dwelt  in  tents — /'. 
e. ,  when  they  could  get  them. 

About  ii  o'clock  we  came  to  the  plank  road,  and  turned  up  to- 
wards Chancellorsville. 

I  felt  as  if  I  was  on  holy  ground;  for  it  was  right  along  here  that 
we  marched  the  ist  day  of  May,  thirty-three  years  ago,  led  by  Lee 
and  Jackson,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Heth,  and  Mallory.  It  is  just 
about  as  warm  and  dusky  now  as  then.  We  soon  came  to  the  road 
that  we  took  to  the  left  by  "  The  Furnace,"  but  our  time  being  lim- 
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ited,  we  conclude  it  is  not  sufficient  to  take  the  route  we  marched 
around  Hooker's  army;  so  we  take  the  right  and  go  by  Chancellors- 
ville  House,  through  the  battlefield,  to  the  place  where  the  private 
road,  along  which  we  marched,  runs  into  the  plank  road.  It  looks 
now  just  as  I  remember  it  looked  then,  except  that  there  is  a  gate 
across  it  now.  Everything  looks  so  natural  that  I  imagine  I  see  the 
cavalry  pickets  standing  there  still.  I  got  out  of  the  vehicle  and 
walked  down  the  road  towards  Chancellorsville.  It  is  there  where 
we  filed  to  the  left,  and  a  short  distance  in  the  woods  is  where  we 
formed  line  of  battle. 

The  order  was  given,  "  Forward  March!  "  and  our  three  divisions 
move  off  to  strike  for  all  that  is  dear  to  freeman.  Through  the 
woods  we  go.  I  am  going  over  the  same  ground  I  went  over  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy-soldier  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
Essex  Sharpshooters. 

FORGOT    HE   WAS   OLD. 

My  heart  beats  strong.  I  forget  that  I  am  an  old  man  now.  I 
glide  along,  I  hardly  know  how,  over  the  same  ground.  Presently 
the  rattle  of  the  skirmisher's  fire  is  heard  in  front.  The  soldiers 
cheer  and  go  faster.  Here  is  the  field  where  the  enemy  left  their 
supper  cooking.  In  imagination  I  see  the  soldiers  again  dipping 
real  coffee  from  the  boilers,  and  blowing  and  drinking  it  as  they 
moved  along.  Some  have  junks  of  beef  on  their  bayonets,  while 
their  comrades  cut  slices.  Others  are  stuffing  hardtack  in  their 
haversacks  as  they  go;  for  no  one  can  stop;  all  must  keep  dressed 
now.  On  we  go  through  the  woods,  dressing  our  lines  as  we  pass 
through  the  fields  and  openings. 

How  proudly  the  men  march!  How  enthuastic  they  are!  How 
beautifully  the  emblems  of  constitutional  liberty  wave  in  the  breeze! 
Jackson's  corps  is  sweeping  the  field!  What  a  grand  panorama! 

Our  gallant  brigadier  is  on  foot  in  front  of  us.  He  turns  and  sa- 
lutes his  brigade  with  his  sword — a  compliment  which  we  intend  to 
prove  that  we  deserve  ere  we  stop. 

And  here  is  where  we  were  when  the  enemy  attempted  to  made  a 
stand  to  check  us.  A  volley  from  a  line  of  battle  is  poured  into  our 
line  to  the  right  of  us;  but  only  one.  We  make  no  stop.  The  vol- 
ley is  returned,  and  we  go  still  faster,  while  the  rebel  yell  rolls  from 
one  end  of  our  lines  to  the  other,  and  back  again.  We  are  moving 
too  fast.  The  officers  storm  at  the  men  for  not  moving  slower, 
when  they  are  only  keeping  up  with  the  officers.  And  now  the  artil- 


lery  is  booming,  shells  are  shrieking  and  bursting,  rifles  are  rattling, 
and  occasionally  a  volley  is  fired.  The  rebel  yell  is  now  almost  con- 
tinuous. Still,  on  we  sweep. 

There  is  the  place,  near  those  thick  bushes,  where  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Roane  received  a  scrapnel  shot  in  his  abdomen,  when 
one  of  his  men,  whom  he  had  just  given  the  flat  of  his  sword  for 
showing  the  white  leather,  said:  "  I'm  mighty  sorry  for  Lieutenant 
koane.  but  he  oughn't  to  beat  me  like  he  did." 

We  are  halted.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  fire  and  uproar.  The  Light 
Division  has  been  ordered  to  take  the  lead.  It  is  beginning  to  get 
dark.  We  move  again,  and  just  ahead  is  where  we  came  out  into 
the  plank  road  (I  could  not  understand  before  why  we  came  out  of 
the  fields  and  woods  into  the  road,  but  it  is  all  plain  now — we  went 
straight,  but  the  road  makes  a  turn).  It  is  there  where  we  saw  the 
deserted  artillery,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  horses.  All  looks  now 
just  as  it  did  then.  I  do  not  think  the  trees  have  grown  a  bit;  even 
the  bushes  seem  to  be  the  same. 

HERE    IS   THE    PLACE. 

We  march  by  the  left  flank  along  the  road  a  short  distance,  and 
halt,  and  front.  Here  is  the  place.  Our  left  is  near  the  brow  of  a 
low  hill  or  rise.  It  is  so  dark  that  we  cannot  see  a  man  across  the 
road.  Lane's  skirmishers  are  in  front  and  open  fire  just  abreast  of 
our  left  flank. 

In  a  short  while  a  wounded  man  is  borne  along  towards  the  rear, 
just  behind  our  regiment.  Several  men  were  holding  him  up,  and 
he  was  trying  to  walk,  when  brave  Sergeant  Tom  Fogg  recognized 
him,  and  said:  "Great  God,  it  is  General  Jackson!"  Then  the 
order  is  given  to  deploy  the  regiment  as  skirmishers,  and  almost 
immediately  the  road  was  swept  by  such  a  destructive  artillery  fire 
as  can  only  be  imagined.  I  don't  believe  the  like  was  ever  known 
before  or  since. 

The  darkness  and  the  fire  combined  render  it  impossible  to  exe- 
cute the  movement.  The  men  drop  on  the  ground.  Colonel  Mai- 
lory  calls  upon  the  officers  to  do  their  duty  (the  last  words  he  ever 
spoke).  My  company,  which  was  the  right  company  of  the  regi- 
ment, was  wheeled  to  the  left  and  marched  through  the  storm  dov  n 
to  the  color  line.  How  beautifully  the  company  responded  to  their 
captain's  orders.  They  were  heroes  among  heroes.  The  captain 
intended  to  deploy  by  the  right  flank  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  color 
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line,  but  to  get  there  was  all  that  we  could  do.  No  man  could  stand 
and  live. 

Being  just  a  little  behind  the  brow  before  mentioned,  most  of  the 
shells  which  missed  the  brow  missed  us  while  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  those  which  struck  the  brow  ricochetted  over  us. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  rise,  so  the  men  only  raised  their  heads 
to  fire,  and  to  add  to  it  all,  the  men  in  the  darkness  behind  us,  not 
knowing  that  we  were  there,  opened  fire  on  us. 

After  we  had  remained  sufficient  time  for  our  lines  to  be  established 
in  our  rear,  Major  Saunders  gave  the  order  for  us  to  fall  back. 

THE    HOUSE   GONE. 

The  old  frame  of  a  house  is  gone,  but  there  is  where  it  stood,  and 
it  was  by  the  side  of  this  old  house,  forty  yards  from  the  middle  of 
the  road,  where  I  was  lying,  and  by  the  light  of  the  musketry  fire 
and  the  bursting  of  the  shells  that  I  saw  Major  Saunders,  and, 
although  I  could  not  hear  his  voice,  I  knew  by  his  gestures  that  his 
order  was  to  fall  back. 

A    FAMOUS    CHARGE. 

Both  together  they  numbered  about  six  hundred — just  the  number 
that  made  the  famous  charge  at  Balaklava.  They  had  been  ordered 
forward,  and  could  not  stop  without  orders;  so  on  they  went. 

"  Was  there  a  man  dismay  "d  ? 
Not  tho'  the  soldiers  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd; 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die: 
Into  the  Valley  of  Death 

Marched  the  six  hundred." 

And  there  is  the  opening  they  came  to.  It  is  a  valley  with  the 
hill  next  to  the  enemy  rising  somewhat  abruptly,  and  crowned  with 
fortifications,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  behind  which  were  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery,  and  within 
less  than  100  yards  of  those  breastworks,  which  were  wrapped  in  a 
flame  of  fire  and  a  pall  of  smoke,  with 

"  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
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Storm'd  ;it  with  shot  and  shell. 
Boldly  they  man  lu-d  and  well. 
Into  tin-  jaws  of  death 
Into  tin-  mouth  of  hell, 

Marched  tin-  six  hundred." 

And  when  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  men  could  stand  no 
longer,  and  knowing  it  was  all  the  result  of  somebody's  blunder, 
they  lay  on  the  ground  and  loaded  and  fired  as  fast  as  they  could, 
waiting  for  orders  to  retire.  But  no  order  came. 

Officers  were  falling  so  fast  that  no  one  knew  who  was  in  command. 
And  just  at  this  time  T.  R.  B.  Wright,  who  was  then  a  private  in 
the  Essex  Sharpshooters,  seeing  our  flag  fall,  ran  and  seized  it  and 
carried  it  to  the  front,  calling  to  the  men  to  follow.  Ah,  Tom,  Ser- 
geant Jasper  did  not  perform  as  brave  an  act  as  that,  but  the  men 
couldn't  follow.  Had  they  attempted  it,  without  an  interposition  of 
Providence,  not  one  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  tale,  and  God 
alone  spared  your  life. 

And,  when  Adjutant  R.  L.  Williams  could  find  no  officer  above 
his  own  rank  to  command  the  regiment,  he  took  the  responsibility 
upon  himself,  and  ordered  a  retreat;  and 

"  Then  they  came  back,  but 
Not  the  six  hundred." 

Casualties — Colonel,  dead;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  wounded;  Major, 
dead.  Every  captain,  except  one,*  either  dead  or  wounded.  Every 
first  lieutenant  either  dead  or  wounded.  Every  second  lieutenant, 
except  four,  either  dead  or  wounded.  One-third  of  the  men  either 
dead  or  wounded.  And  what  is  left  of  the  55th  Virginia  Regiment 
is  commanded  by  the  adjutant  and  four  second  lieutenants. 

Cardigan,  at  Balaklava,  left  hundreds  of  prisoners  behind.  Pickett, 
at  Gettysburg,  left  thousands;  but  every  man  of  the  55th  Virginia 
who  could  walk  was  brought  off  the  field. 

*  Captain  W.  J.  Davis  and  several  of  his  men  having  got  lost  from  his 
regiment  in  the  darkness  after  the  wounding  of  General  Jackson,  called  out 
for  the  55th,  and  was  answered,  "  Here  we  are !  "  and,  not  knowing  any  bet- 
ter, walked  right  into  the  enemy's  lines,  and  inquired  for  his  company,  when 
a  boy,  apparently  about  sixteen  years  old,  stepped  up  close  to  him,  and, 
looking  on  his  collar,  discovered  his  rank,  and,  patting  him  on  his  shoulder, 
said  "Captain,  this  is  the  55th  Ohio,  and  you  are  my  prisoner." 
u 
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"  When  can  their  glory  fade 
On  the  wild  charge  they  made." 

I  was  lying  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  Tom  Wright  at  the  time. 
I  stood  up,  gave  the  order  to  my  company  and  instantly  I  was 
wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell  from  the  enemy,  and  Garland  Smith, 
only  a  few  feet  from  me,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  from  our  own  men 
in  our  rear. 

Yes,  brave  old  Tom  Coghill,  you  took  me  to  that  very  white  oak 
tree,  with  scars  on  it  now  from  top  to  bottom,  and  there  we  lay  with 
Garland  Smith  behind  us,  until  the  fire  slackened. 

Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill  both  being  wounded,  Stuart  was  sent  for 
during  the  night  to  command  the  corps,  and  our  brigadier  (Heth), 
was  put  in  command  of  the  Light  Division,  and  Colonel  J.  M. 
Brockenbrough  succeeded  to  the  command  of  our  brigade. 

And  over  the  same  ground  our  brigade  was  ordered  next  morning 
(the  3d)  to  advance  in  line  to  near  the  same  spot  and  halt — Fortieth 
and  Forty-seventh  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  Fifty-fifth  and 
Twenty-second  battalions  on  the  left — and  either  by  a  blunder  or 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some  one,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  proper  place,  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-seventh  were  halted,  and 
the  Fifty-fifth  and  Twenty-second  battalions  were  not  halted,  but  al- 
lowed to  keep  straight  forward  and  charge  the  whole  of  Hooker's 
army  alone. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  Feb.  7,  1897. 

COMPANY    I,  56TH  VIRGINIA. 


Roster  of  the   Command — Some  of  Its  Movements. 


BALTIMORE,  MD.,  February  4,  1897. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

You  will  please  publish  in  your  Confederate  column  the  enclosed 
roster  of  Company  I,  Fifty-six  Virginia  Infantry,  organized  in  Char- 
lotte county,  Virginia,  in  June,  1861,  and  mustered  into  service  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  July  18,  1861.  It  was  known  as  the  Charlotte 
Grays.  The  Regiment  went  West,  and  shed  its  first  blood  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Tennessee.  Returning  to  Virginia  in  May,  1862,  it  was 
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put  in  Picket's  Brigade,  with  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth, 
and  Twenty-eighth  Virginia  regiments,  and  with  these  regiments 
helped  to  win  for  General  Pickett  his  major-general  stars  at  (iaines's 
Mill.  It  served  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  this  brigade,  taking  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  noted  Pickett  's  charge  at  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. 

The  company's  roll  has  been  carefully  compiled  by  Lieutenant 
Floyd  Clark,  now  living  at  Chase  City,  Virginia,  and  myself. 
Your's,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.    BREEDLOVE. 
Private  Company  I,  Fifty-sixth  Virginia  Infantry. 

THE    ROSTER. 

William  E.  Green,  captain,  died  since  the  war. 

Thomas  S.  Henry,  first  lieutenant,  nephew  of  Patrick  Henry. 

William  H.  Price,  second  lieutenant,  died  since  the  war. 

John  T.  Palmer,  third  lieutenant. 

Thomas  N.  Read,  first  sergeant,  died  since  the  war. 

William  P.  Morrison,  second  sergeant,  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson, 
and  died. 

Thomas  B.  Smith,  third  sergeant,  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

Peyton  R.  Lawson,  fourth  sergeant,  killed  at  South  Mountain. 

Robert  A.  Holt,  fifth  sergeant,  wounded. 

William  T.  Guill,  first  corporal,  a  color  guard,  and  killed  at  Get- 
tysburg. 

Stanard  Booker,  second  corporal. 

Jacob  W.  Morton,  third  corporal,  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and 
captured. 

W.  W.  Berkeley,  fourth  corporal. 

PRIVATES. 

Allen,  Joseph,  dead;  Baker,  Elijah,  killed  at  Gettysburg;  Baker, 
John  E.,  died  during  the  war;  Beasley,  W.  D.  ,  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg; Blankenship,  Joel,  died  during  the  war;  Blankenship,  Dick, 
died  during  the  war;  Booker,  Horace,  discharged  early  in  the  war; 
Brightwell,  William,  dead;  Brightwell,  Charles;  Breedlove,  John  W., 
wounded  at  Gettysburg;  Clark,  Charles  J.,  promoted  to  captain, 
wounded  at  Gettysburg;  Clark,  Elijah  W.,  dead;  Clark,  E.  C, 
transferred  to  cavalry;  Clark,  William,  dead;  Clark,  Floyd,  pro- 
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nioted  to  lieutenant;  Calhoun,  Adam;  Calhoun,  John;  Creacy,  John, 
a  gallant  man,  promoted  to  lieutenant,  wounded,  and  captured  at 
Gettysburg;  Cronin,  S.  D. ;  Crumby,  John,  discharged;  Dickerson, 
John  T. ;  Dixon,  John  T. ;  Daniels,  George  C. ,  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg; Driscoll,  C. ,  killed  at  Gettysburg;  Ellington,  Branch,  killed 
at  Cold  Harbor,  June,  1864;  Elliott,  Robert,  killed  at  Gettysburg; 
Gaines,  John  C. ;  Gaines,  William  B. ,  wounded  at  Sharpsburg; 
Green,  William  T. ;  Guill,  John,  died  since  the  War;  Garrison,  John 
R. ;  Garrison,  Joseph;  Hill,  James  R. ;  Holt,  Thomas,  killed  in 
seven-days'  fight  before  Richmond;  Holt,  R.  I.,  killed  in  seven-days' 
fight  before  Richmond;  Holt,  John  Lee,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  1864; 
Holt,  J.  P.,  killed  at  Dairy's  Bluff,  1862;  Holt,  R.  M.,  wounded  at 
South  Mountain,  1862;  Holt,  B.  N.  M.,  wounded  at  Five  Forks, 
1865;  Harvey,  Wyatt  C.,  teamster;  Hamlett,  E.  W. ;  Hamlett, 
Jesse;  Harvey,  W.  D. ,  died  since  the  war;  Harvey,  Thomas,  died 
since  the  war;  Hardiman,  John  E. ,  wounded  at  Gaines's  Mill  and 
at  Gettysburg;  Hammersley,  Richard,  wounded  at  Gettysburg; 
Hamlet,  Thomas;  Irwin,  Powhatan  I.;  Johnson,  Clemm;  Johnson, 
J.  R. ;  Kearsey,  John,  died  in  Richmond,  1861;  Lawson,  Thomas 
G. ,  wounded  at  Gettysburg;  Leadbetter,  R.  T. ;  Lester,  H.  F. ; 
Lester,  T.  Parker,  dead;  Lester,  W.  Tal.;  Mason,  Andrew,  killed 
in  seven  days'  fight,  first  death  in  the  company;  Mason,  Tobe, 
killed  at  Gettysburg;  Mason,  Alpheus,  dead;  Mason,  Big  Daniel, 
dead;  Mason,  Hillery,  dead;  Morton  John  A.;  Overstreet,  W.  R., 
killed  at  Hutchin's  Run;  Pugh,  Presley  A.;  Pryor,  Samuel,  dis- 
charged; Ramsey,  Samuel  W. ,  killed  at  Hutchin's  Run;  Rash, 
James  A.;  Smith.  James  L. ,  wounded  at  Second  Battle  of  Manassas; 
Smith,  John  M.,  died  1862;  Smith,  W.  G.,  dead;  Smith,  Edward, 
dead;  Smith,  William  Henry;  Smith,  Lea,  killed  at  Gettysburg; 
Sharpe,  Josiah;  Steele,  Pete,  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Gettys- 
burg; St.  John,  Alexander,  killed  at  Gettysburg;  Thomas,  Rice, 
killed  at  Fort  .Donelson,  first  man  killed  in  the  company;  Trent, 
Booker,  died  1862;  Vaughan,  Merritt,  died  1862;  Williams,  W.  W., 
died  since  the  war;  Williams,  Charles  B.,  died  since  the  war;  Wil- 
liams, Thomas,  died  during  the  war,  at  Gettysburg;  Williams,  C. 
W. ;  Williams,  A.  L.  P. ,  gallant  color-bearer  at  Gettysburg,  wound- 
ed, and  captured  there;  Wilkes,  B.  Calvin. 
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[From  ilu-  Ki.  Imiond  Dispatch   Feb.  14,  iSgy.] 

POUNCING  ON   PICKETS. 


Bold  Dash  of  a  Detachment  of  the  gth  Virginia  Cavalry. 


FORTY-NINE  YANKEES  CAPTURED. 


A  Well-Planned  and  Neatly-Executed  Nocturnal  Raid  Interestingly 
Related  by  One  of  the  Participants— Perilious  Return  Journey. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  November,  1862,  the  gth  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  R.  L.  T.  Beale, 
held  position  on  the  extreme  right  of  General  Lee's  army  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Lloyd's,  in 
Essex  county.  The  duties  of  the  regiment  were  to  guard  the  river 
shore  with  an  extended  line  of  pickets.  These  pickets  were  fre- 
quently aroused  and  entertained  by  the  passage  up  the  river  of  Fed- 
eral gunboats  and  transports,  communicating  with  Burnside's  army 
at  Fredericksburg.  Quite  frequently,  also,  an  exchange  of  rifle 
shots  was  made  with  the  Federal  pickets  on  the  Northern  Neck 
shore  of  the  river. 

Many  men  of  this  regiment  had  their  homes  and  families  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  sight  of  the  Union  horsemen  riding  un- 
checked over  the  roads  and  fields  so  familiar  to  them  aroused  in 
many  breasts  an  intense  desire  to  cross  the  river  and  strike  the  enemy 
a  blow.  Into  this  feeling  none  entered  more  heartily  than  the  Col- 
onel himself.  Accordingly,  scouts  were  dispatched  to  ascertain  the 
enemy's  exact  position,  strength,  disposition  of  sentinels,  and  also 
to  search  for  boats  sufficient  to  carry  over  several  hundred  troops. 
An  application  was  at  the  same  time  forwarded  to  headquarters  for 
permission  to  cross  the  river  with  300  men. 

The  scouts  returned  promptly,  having  ascertained  that  one  cavalry 
regiment — the  Eighth  Pennsylvania — was  on  outpost  duty,  encamped 
at  Greenlaw's,  in  King  George,  and  picketing  the  river  as  far  down 
.1*  Lay  ton's  Ferry.  One  squadron,  quartered  at  Leedstown.  held 
the  extreme  left  of  their  line.  The  scouts  carefully  noted  the  houses 
in  which  the  men  of  this  squadron  slept,  where  their  horses  were 
picketed,  and  how  their  sentinels  were  posted  at  night.  Only  two 
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boats — a  large  batteau  and  a  skiff — could  be  secured,  and  these  were 
duly  provided  with  oars  and  concealed  in  a  marshy  creek,  a  mile  or 
two  above  Leedstown,  in  readiness  for  use. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  the  necessary  permit 
from  General  Lee  was  awaited  impatiently.  It  came  on  the  ist  of 
December,  but  forbade  that  more  than  one  hundred  men  should  be  al- 
lowed on  the  expedition,  or  an  officer  holding  rank  above  that  of 
major.  In  consequence,  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  entire  Federal 
regiment,  was  abandoned,  and  a  plan  arranged  for  capturing  the 
squadron  at  Leedstown. 

ENTRUSTED  TO  MAJOR  WALLER. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  was  entrusted  to  Major  Thomas  Waller, 
as  cool  and  intrepid  an  officer  as  ever  wore  stars  on  his  collar.  To 
the  call  for  volunteers,  more  than  a  hundred  responded  from  the  regi- 
ment. As  the  point  of  attack  was  in  Westmoreland,  from  which 
county,  Company  C  hailed,  the  men  of  this  company  offered  to  go 
almost  in  a  body. 

On  reaching  the  shore  of  the  little  creek  in  which  the  boats  were 
concealed,  about  dark,  December  i,  1862,  it  was  found  that  their 
capacity  was  much  less  than  had  been  supposed.  Thirty-six  men 
seemed  as  many  as  the  larger  boat  would  carry,  and  only  fourteen 
could  be  accomodated  in  the  skiff.  Major  Waller  commanded  the 
batteau,  and  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Beale,  the  skiff.  The  night  was  cold 
and  dark,  and  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  strictest  silence.  The 
boats  were  rowed  noislessly  out  into  the  river,  the  officers  in  charge 
having  a  preconcerted  plan  to  rendezvous  at  a  given  point  on  the 
other  shore,  in  the  event  of  becoming  separated  in  the  dark.  This 
proved  a  wise  precaution,  for  the  boats  became  quickly  lost  to  each 
other.  The  skiff  being  light  and  easily  managed,  shot  straight  across 
and  quickly  reached  the  other  shore.  The  larger  boat  drifted  down 
with  the  tide,  and  grounded  on  a  sand-bar  far  out  in  the  river.  It 
was  necessary  for  a  number  of  the  men  to  get  out  into  the  icy-water, 
waist  deep,  and  push  the  craft  over  the  bar  by  main  force.  A  land- 
ing was  made  by  Major  Waller's  party  half  a  mile  lower  down  the 
river  than  had  been  contemplated.  Leaving  two  men  as  guards  to 
the  batteau,  he  joined  the  party  under  Lieutenant  Beale  at  a  straw 
stack,  the  place  of  rendezvous  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Here  a  number  of  details  of  scouts  were  made  to  proceed  as 
quietly  and  stealthily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the 
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enemy's  picket-guards.  There  were  six  of  these,  at  as  many  ditt.-r 
ent  points,  and  it  needed  much  adroitness  and  boldness  of  action  to 
secure  them  all  without  an  alarm  being  made.  The  plan  was  for  two 
men  to  get  in  rear  of  each  picket,  and  two  to  advance  upon  them 
quietly  in  the  dark.  If  one  set  failed  to  bag  the  game,  it  was  thought 
the  other  would.  And  so  it  proved.  The  pickets  were  captured 
without  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  the  faintest  alarm. 

Having  secured  the  outer  guards,  it  was  next  necessary  to  capture 
the  reserve  guards,  who  were  fifteen  in  number,  and  occupied  a 
\.i.  ant  store  in  Leedstown,  where  they  slept  on  their  arms,  having 
their  horses  saddled  and  bridled,  close  at  hand.  The  writer  of  this 
account  led  the  party  advancing  to  the  capture  of  this  reserve,  having 
at  his  side  "  Pete  "  Stewart,  an  old  Mexican  soldier,  and  a  tried  and 
trusty  scout.  From  the  shadow  of  an  adjacent  house,  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  store,  the  form  of  the  sentinel  was  descried  under  the 
porch.  The  moon  was  just  rising,  throwing  a  gleam  on  the  river, 
the  sound  of  whose  flowing  only  disturbed  the  perfect  stillness  of  the 
night.  Our  pause  was  but  for  a  moment,  when  a  dash  was  made  for 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  of  the  store.  The  startled  sentinel 
ran  for  the  steps,  too,  without  pausing  to  fire  his  carbine.  He  had 
nearly  reached  the  uppermost  step,  when  "  Pete  "  Stewart,  grasping 
him  by  his  coat-tail,  pulled  him  back.  The  Union  horsemen  in  the 
store  were  made  prisoners  by  the  time  they  had  well  cast  aside  the 
blankets  under  which  they  had  been  cosily  sleeping.  Indeed,  so 
rapid  and  sudden  had  we  fallen  on  the  unsuspecting  sleepers  that 
some  of  them  were  assisted  by  us  in  waking,  by  having  their  blank- 
ets pulled  off  them  by  our  own  hands. 

PRISONERS    RELEASED. 

In  this  store,  at  the  time  of  our  entrance,  were  two  Confederate 
prisoners,  members  of  the  15th  Virginia  Cavalry,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured the  previous  day,  and  also  a  citizen  (and  his  goods),  caught 
running  the  blockade.  The  joy  of  these  men  at  their  unexpected 
release  was  so  great  that  it  was  neeeful  to  suppress  its  demonstration, 
lest  the  enemy  near  by  should  hear  it. 

Having  placed  the  prisoners  and  their  horses  under  guard,  Major 
Walker's  next  aim  was  to  surround  and  capture  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  residence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor  (the 
assistant  surgeon  of  Ninth  Virginia  Regiment),  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  The  march  towards  this  building  was  made  as  noislessly  as 
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possible.  When  yet  distant  a  hundred  yards  or  more  a  bright  fire 
was  seen  in  the  yard,  and  a  sentinel  pacing  to  and  fro  on  his  beat  in 
in  front  of  it.  It  seemed  as  we  drew  nearer  that  he  would  not  de- 
tect our  approach  in  time  to  give  an  alarm,  when,  suddenly,  "  Bang!" 
went  the  report  of  the  gun  of  one  of  our  men,  whose  excitement  had 
quite  overcome  his  discretion.  Instantly,  the  Federal  sentinel  re- 
turned the  shot  and  rushed  for  the  main  building. 

No  time  was  now  lost  by  Major  Waller  in  surrounding  the  dwel- 
ling and  smaller  houses.  The  demand  to  surrender  was  answered 
from  doors  and  windows  by  small  volleys,  which  fired  in  the  dark, 
did  no  harm.  With  the  aid  of  a  gun  barrel  and  a  few  rails,  the  doors 
of  the  main  building  were  forced  open,  when  a  general  surrender  at 
once  followed. 

Captain  Samuel  Wilson,  a  soldier  of  fine  appearance  and  splendid 
physique,  commanded  the  Federal  squadron,  and  it  looked  for  a 
moment  as  if  he  had  determined  to  die,  rather  than  yield.  When 
he  at  length  yielded  up  his  weapon,  and  was  made  a  prisoner,  his 
face  wore  an  air  of  resolute  defiance,  mingled  with  mortified  pride. 

When  the  prisoners  had  been  got  together,  it  was  found  that 
forty-nine  had  been  here  captured,  with  their  horses,  saddles,  bri- 
dles, arms  and  accoutrements. 

The  problem  now  was,  how  to  get  the  prisoners  and  horses  across 
the  river,  which  was  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  A  large  lighter,  capa- 
ble of  carrying  one  hundred  men,  or  more,  was  found  near  the  water's 
edge  at  Leedstown,  and  this  was  quickly  launched.  The  prisoners 
were  put  into  it,  with  a  suitable  guard  of  men,  and  the  boat  was 
speedily  poled  over  (as  the  watermen  say),  to  the  Essex  shore. 

The  approach  of  daylight,  and  the  prospect  of  a  gunboat's  appear- 
ance, made  the  passage  of  the  captured  horses  a  hazardous  under- 
taking. It  was  decided  to  take  the  horses  two  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  the  stream  was  narrower,  and  the  banks  higher,  where 
better  security  was  offered  against  gunboats,  and  a  better  opportu- 
nity could  be  found  for  swimming  over  the  horses.  The  two  boats 
were  rowed  up  to  the  latter  point,  where,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
men  with  the  horses,  the  saddles,  blankets,  and  arms  were  put  in  the 
boats,  and  the  horses  were  all  lashed  together  by  their  halter-reins. 
In  this  way,  strung  together  in  a  long  line,  they  were  forced  after 
the  large  boat  into  the  river,  and  were  made  to  swim  across. 

A  COLD  SWIM. 
The  water  was  a  full  half-mile  in  width,  and  had  on  it  a  skim  of  ice 
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near  the  shore.  The  prolonged  bath  must  have  been  \<  TV  severe  to 
the  horses;  hut  they  stood  it  well.  All  were  safely  landed,  save  one. 
which,  heiuvi  lean,  was  lienu!iil)e<l  by  the  cold  water,  and  when  its 
feet  touched  the  mud  on  the  Essex  side,  it  would  make  no  further 
effort,  and  was  left  to  perish. 

By  sunrise  the  expedition  had  been  safely  landed,  the  boats  con- 
cealed, and  the  men,  having  mounted  their  horses,  and  leading  the 
captured  ones,  were  on  the  march  to  the  camp,  at  Lloyds. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  soothe,  in  part,  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  permitted  to  cross  the  river  himself,  had  taken 
position  advantageously  on  the  bank,  with  a  section  of  artillery  un- 
der command  of  Lieutenant  Belts,  intending  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  any  gunboat  that  might  chance  to  appear,  and  endanger  the  ex- 
pedition. From  his  station  he  listened  through  the  still  hours,  anx- 
iously, and  not  in  vain,  for  the  sounds  of  volleys  and  yells  that  would 
tell  of  the  successful  assault  of  his  men. 

Only  one  casualty  occurred  among  the  enemy,  and  that  was  the 
painful  wounding  of  a  man  under  the  eye. 

The  boldness  and  success  of  the  enterprise  were  recognized  and 
commended  in  general  orders,  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  ;  and  the  disaster  to  the  Federal  regiment  is  mentioned  in  the 
official  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments,  published  by  that 
State.  Major  H.  B.  McClellan,  in  "The  Life  and  Campaigns  of 
General  J,  E.  B.  Stuart,"  briefly  refers  to  the  affair  in  a  sentence,  in 
in  which  the  Boston  printer  gives  the  name  of  our  major,  erro- 
neously, as  Weller. 

Of  the  participants  in  this  nocturnal  raid,  I  can  now  recall  but  few 
among  the  living.  Among  these  is  Major  R.  Bird  Lewis,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  was  a  sergeant  at  the  time,  and  the  only  man  on  our  side  who 
was  wounded.  Dr.  Gordon  F.  Bowie,  of  Richmond  county,  was  one 
of  the  men  who  took  an  icy  bath  in  shoving  the  batteau  over  the 
sand-bar.  William  R.  Rust,  of  Colonial  Beach,  was  active  in  forcing 
open  the  door  of  the  house,  where  the  chief  danger  was  met.  Law- 
rence Washington,  of  Oak  Grove,  rendered  valuable  service  in  sur- 
prising and  capturing  the  most  important  of  the  pickets,  and  to  him 
the  Union  captain  surrendered  his  pistol  in  the  last  encounter.  Jones 
and  Johnson,  the  scouts  who  were  sent  over  the  river  in  advance,  and 
who  served  as  guides  on  the  night  of  the  expedition,  have  long  since 
found  their  graves,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  exploit. 

Brave  Colonel  Thomas  Waller,  as  he  was  afterwards  known,  has 
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gone,  now,  also,  to  join  the  "silent  majority."  Like  most  of  his 
old  comrades,  he  early  last  year  ended  his  useful  and  worthy  life,  and, 
like  them,  crossed  the  dark  and  lonely  river  that  is  never  stirred  by 
a  returning  oar,  and  across  whose  silent  flood  no  sound  is  ever  wafted 
back. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times,  Feb.  23,  1896.] 

THE  BLACK  HORSE  TROOP. 


The  Members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Who  Served  in 
the  Famous  Body. 


PILCHER,  LEWIS    AND   TALLIAFERRO. 


All  Hade  Enviable  Records  in  the  Daring  and  Gallant  Band  of  Soldiers— 
A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Black  Horse  and  Its  Commanders. 


One  of  the  most  gallant,  serviceable,  and  picturesque  contingents 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  that  famous  company  of  cav- 
alry known  as  the  Black  Horse  Troop,  which  won  such  bright  laur- 
els for  its  daring  exploits,  and  the  valuable  information  and  aid  it  ren- 
deered  the  Confederate  commanders  in  some  of  the  greatest  engage- 
ments of  the  Civil  war. 

In  many  respects  it  was  a  remarable  body  of  men,  composed  as  it 
was,  of  handsome,  strapping,  debonair  Virginians,  admirably  horsed 
and  equipped,  in  whose  natures  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  an  abiding 
trait  that  marked  the  flight  of  their  banner  from  the  outbreak  to  the 
close  of  the  war. 

They  wielded  their  sabres  like  the  cuirassiers  of  old,  and  used 
their  pistols  with  the  truth  and  nerve  of  expert  marksmen.  They  so 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  country  in  which  they  operated, 
that  they  kept  the  enemy  continuously  speculating  on  their  move- 
ments by  checkmating  them  at  every  point  in  the  game  of  war,  and 
achieved  such  prestige  by  their  strange  ubiquity  and  stratagem  that 
the  name  of  their  little  legion  became  a  watchword  for  danger  and  a 
signal  for  action  with  the  Union  troops.  The  Black  Horse  was  organ- 
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i/ed  in  1859,  just   two  years   before  the  war  lirokc  out,  and    first   fig- 
ured at  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  John    Brown  raid. 

Colonel  John  Scott,  of  Warrcnton,  Virginia,  was  its  hr-t  captain, 
and  ijavr  the  troop  its  name.  Colonel  Scott,  who  has  retired  from 
active  life,  was  for  many  ye.ii^  ,i  conspicuous  figure  in  that  section  of 
the  State  a>  Commonwealth's  Attorney,  and  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "  The  Lost  1'rinciplc."  a  "  Life  of  Mushy,"  and  other  lite- 
rary works.  Its  next  commander  was  the  gallant  Hob  Randolph,  of 
the  distinguished  family  of  that  name,  and  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  Colonel. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  1861,  the  following  officers  of  the  Black 
Horse  were  sworne  in:  William  H.  Payne,  captain;  Robert  Ran- 
dolph, C.  H.  (iordon,  A.  D.  Payne,  lieutenants;  Willian  Smith, 
James  H.  Childs,  Robert  Mitchell,  Richard  Lewis,  sergeants;  Wil- 
lington  Millon,  Madison  C.  Tyler,  George  N.  Shumate,  N.  A.  Clop- 
ton,  corporals;  William  Johnson,  bugler,  and  William  E.  Gaskins, 
quartermaster.  They  were  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  Fourth 
Virginia  Regiment,  and  permission  was  given  to  recruit  it  for  a  bat- 
talion. The  first  sustained  march  of  the  Black  Horse  was  to  Har- 
per's Ferry.  It  afterwards  advanced  to  Manassas  and  Fairfax  Court- 
house; its  work  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  so  graphically  reported 
by  the  Union  troops  that  further  comment  is  unnecessary.  The 
company  numbered  over  one  hundred  men,  and  its  fine  appearance 
had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  great  cavalry  leaders  under 
Lee,  and  it  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a  body  guard  to  General  Jos- 
eph E.  Johnston. 

DEEDS   OF    DARING. 

The  families  of  Fauquier  and  adjoining  counties,  from  each  of 
which  two  or  more  members  of  the  Black  Horse  had  been  recruited, 
were  the  Carters,  Childses,  Colberts,  Downmans,  Diggses,  Edmonds, 
Fants.  ( ireens,  Gordons,  Gaskinses,  Georges,  Helmns,  Huntons, 
Hamiltons,  Keiths,  Lewises,  Lees,  Lomaxes,  Lathams,  Martins, 
Paynes.  Rectors,  Scotts,  Smiths,  Striblings,  Talliaferros,  and  Vapes. 
Other  families  were  represented  by  Lawrence  Ashton,  William 
Bowen,  |.  E.  Barbour,  William  Ficklin,  R.  A.  Grey,  Alexander 
Hunter,  Robert  Hart,  George  L.  Holland,  Strother  Jones,  T.  N. 
Pitcher,  John  Robinson,  James  Rector,  W.  A.  Smoot,  William 
Spilman,  W.  B.  Skinker,  William  H.  Triplett,  Madison  Tyler, 
Johnsie  Longue,  J.  W.  Towson,  W.  N.  Thorn,  Melville  Withers, 
and  others. 
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In  its  operations,  until  the  army  began  its  movement  from  Manas- 
sas  to  Yorktown,  the  Black  Horse,  being  familiar  with  the  counties 
of  Prince  William,  Fauquier,  and  Culpeper,  through  which  the  army 
was  about  to  cross,  and  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  roads, 
water-courses,  and  points  suitable  for  camping,  was  of  great  value  in 
furnishing  guides,  for  which  purpose  large  details  were  made  from  it. 

In  that  famous  charge  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  with  all  the 
color-bearers  and  buglers  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  with  not  a  sa- 
bre or  pistol  drawn  in  the  whole  regiment,  and  impeded  by  a  dense 
wood,  where  they  had  run  into  the  mouth  of  McClellan's  army  of 
fifty  thousand  strong,  the  sable  plumes  of  the  Black  Horse  waved, 
and  when  Colonel  Wickham  was  pierced  through  the  body,  General, 
then  Major  William  H.  Payne,  took  command,  and  was  himself  next 
day  badly  wounded.  Details  were  at  that  time  made  from  the  Black 
Horse  to  carry  dispatches  between  the  general  commanding,  and 
Fort  McGruder.  Judge  James  Keith,  of  the  present  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Virginia,  then  a  private  in  the  company,  is  said  to  have 
made  many  marvelous  escapes,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

General  Longstreet,  wishing  men  for  picket  duty,  after  failing  to 
secure  a  guide  from  that  section  of  the  country,  was  much  annoyed, 
when  General  Stuart  remarked  that  he  always  counted  on  the  Black 
Horse  in  emergencies.  "  Send  to  it,"  Stuart  said,  "and  you  will  be 
furnished  with  a  guide  to  any  point  in  Virginia."  It  so  happened 
that  some  of  the  men  had  attended  William  and  Mary  College  as 
students,  and  knew  the  roads  as  well  as  their  own  in  Fauquier.  The 
Black  Horse  took  part  in  the  raid  around  McClellan,  simply  for  ob- 
servation, and  it  is  a  miracle  that  they  were  not  all  captured. 

VALUABLE    SERVICE. 

No  historian  has  yet  been  born  who  could  follow  the  Black  Horse 
in  the  role  it  played  in  the  seven  days'  fight.  General  Lee,  learning 
that  Burnside  had  moved  by  sea  from  North  Carolina  to  reinforce 
General  Pope,  as  McClellan  was  at  Fredericksburg,  sent  General 
Stuart  with  his  brigade,  of  which  the  Black  Horse  formed  a  part,  to 
make  a  reconnoisance  in  that  direction.  The  Black  Horse  saw  some 
very  active  service  and  gained  information  that  proved  valuable  to 
the  army.  They  afterwards  helped  to  drive  Pope  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock,  and  now  being  in  that  part  of  the  State  in  which  many  of 
them  were  reared,  the  troop  was  called  upon  to  furnish  guides  to  the 
different  commanders,  and  in  the  army's  future  movements  upon 
General  Pope,  was  of  great  service. 
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Stonewall  Jackson  soon  discovered  what  good  stuff  the  Black 
Hoi  'inposed  of,  and  detailed  the  company  to  act  at  his  head- 

(jii.irtt  i>  a>  guides  and  couriers.  Captain  A.  D.  Payne,  who  was 
then  lirst  lieutenant,  was  sent  bark  with  half  of  the  troopers  to  meet 
General  Lee,  who  was  following  Jackson  when  marching  against 
Pope's  great  army.  It  is  said  that  the  Black  Horse  looked  like  a 
company  of  holiday  soldiers,  so  gay  were  they  in  demeanor,  and  so 
well  groomed  were  their  horses.  At  tin-  second  battle  of  Manassas, 
they  were  engaged  in  carrying  General  Jackson's  orders  to  and  fro 
between  the  various  commanders  of  the  troops  in  action,  thus  wit- 
nessing and  bearing  their  part  in  that  famous  struggle,  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  corps  were  seriously  wounded  and  several  killed.  Two 
privates  of  the  Black  Horse  offered  their  beautiful  chargers  to  Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Jackson  when  they  marched  into  Maryland. 

In  the  first  Maryland  campaign,  before  General  Jackson's  corps 
entered  Boonesboro,  he  sent  a  squad  of  the  Black  Horse,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  A.  D.  Payne,  through  the  town  to  picket  the 
approaches  from  the  opposite  direction.  Lieutenant  Payne  had 
nineteen  men  and  the  charge  was  against  twenty  times  their  number, 
but  General  Jackson  was  saved  from  capture.  It  was  a  desperate 
charge  and  the  enemy  was  deceived  and  routed.  Payne  remarked 
to- his  men:  "We  must  relieve  our  general  at  all  hazards.  I  rely 
upon  your  courage  to  save  him." 

In  the  winter  of  1862-' 63,  the  Black  Horse  occupied  their  native 
heath,  and  scouted  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and  Stafford  thoroughly, 
reporting  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy  to  Generals  Lee  and  Jack- 
son, who  complimented  them  for  their  effective  service.  They  par- 
ticipated in  the  various  engagements  of  Stuart  with  Pleasanton's 
cavalry,  and  in  the  fight  at  Waynesboro  against  Sheridan's  famous 
cohorts,  the  Black  Horse  was  the  leading  squadron  of  the  Fourth 
Virginia.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  one  of  Sheridan's  captains  dis- 
played great  valor,  wounding  four  of  the  Black  Horse  with  his  sabre; 
and  leading  a  charge,  his  men  following  but  a  short  distance,  the  gal- 
lant Yankee  captain  dashed  on  without  looking  behind  and  was  unac- 
companied, into  the  very  head  of  the  Black  Horse  column.  Not 
wishing  to  cut  down  so  dashing  a  fellow,  who  had  put  himself  in  their 
power,  no  one  fired  at  him.  Some  of  the  men  knocked  him  from 
his  horse,  when  Captain  Henry  Lee  observing  a  Masonic  sign, 
rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  saved  him  from  further  harm. 

Mr.  Hugh  Hamilton,  an  old  Black  Horseman,  who  is  now  trea- 
surer of  Fauquier  county,  in  relating  his  reminiscences  of  those  times, 
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said  the  other  day  with  a  smile  playing  over  his  bland  and  good-na- 
tured features:  "  When  we  boys  were  not  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
or  engaged  in  carrying  news  and  scouting,  we  were  not  supine. 
With  no  Federals  to  shoot  or  watch,  we  would  have  fun  over  an  im- 
prompture  fox  chase,  or  take  possession  of  some  private  half-mile 
track,  and  stake  our  best  riders  and  swiftest  horses  against  each 
other  in  match  races.  Our  mounts  were  the  best  that  money  could 
buy,  and  as  they  were  individual  property,  we  had  to  replace  them 
in  the  event  of  loss,  which  was  generally  done  by  capture  from  the 
enemy." 

The  Green  family  furnished  a  generous  quota  to  the  Black  Horse, 
and  they  all  distinguished  themselves  in  one  way  or  another.  All 
three  of  them  had  figured  in  the  great  tournaments  for  which  that 
section  was  famous  in  ante-bellum  days,  and  when  called  upon  to 
enter  the  lists  which  involved  life  and  property,  their  nerve,  zeal, 
and  splendid  horsemanship  proved  them  to  be  not  toy  knights,  but 
soldiers  in  the  Spartan  sense  of  the  word. 

When  General  William  H.  Payne  was  promoted,  he  was  succeeded 
as  captain,  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Randolph,  and  Lieutenant  A.  D. 
Payne  followed  Captain  Randolph,  and  was  the  last  captain  of  the 
Black  Horse.  General  Payne  has  frequently  been  offerred  prefer- 
ment since  the  war,  but  has  turned  his  heart  away  from  political  life, 
and  is  content  to  follow  the  quiet  pursuits  of  his  profession.  He  is 
still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  is  the  present  counsel  for  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  system  of  the  Southern  Railroad. 

Captain  A.  D.  Payne,  whose  untimely  death  about  two  years  ago, 
was  deeply  lamented  in  Virginia,  had  achieved  distinction  and  suc- 
cess as  a  lawyer,  and  a  brilliant  tribute  to  his  memory  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Warrenton  bar  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  court. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  Black  Horse  disbanded  at  War- 
renton, General  Payne  delivered  a  valedictory  to  the  men  from  his 
saddle,  which  is  said,  by  those  who  were  present,  to  have  been  a 
gem  of  emotional  eloquence. 

THREE    MEMBERS    IN   THE    HOUSE. 

The  above  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  famous  Black  Horse 
Troop,  taken  from  an  article  written  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Raphael 
S.  Payne,  is  highly  interesting  to  all  who  have  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia at  heart,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  present  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  when  it  becomes  known  that  three  survi- 
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yon  of  the  gallant  Bl.u  k  Hoix  arc  at  present  members  of  the  House 
nf  Delegates.   namely,  Messrs.  T.   C.  Pilcher,  of  Fauquier;  Richard 

is,  of  Culpeper,  and  Charles  C.  Talliaferro,  of  Orange. 
Mr.  Pilcher,  one  of  the  five  members  who  have  been  sent  to  the 
House  by  their  constituents  three  times  in  succession,  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  General  Aesembly, 
while  he  has  been  a  member  of  it.  His  unswerving  Democracy,  the 
honesty  of  his  sterling  character,  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
are  doubted  by  no  one.  While  not  blesssed  with  as  much  literary 
education  as  some  of  his  colleagues.  In-  is  gifted  with  a  high  degree 
of  common  sense.  His  arguments  are  often  drastic,  but  always  to 
the  point,  and  the  brightness  of  his  power  of  conception  naturally 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  his  party,  and  his 
influence  is  felt  as  soon  as  he  rises  in  his  seat  to  give  the  House  his 
counsel  and  advice  on  any  measure  in  which  he  takes  an  interest. 

RICHARD    LEWIS. 

Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  the  present  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates from  Culpeper  county,  was  born  in  1838,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Fauquier,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  farming  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Black  Horse  Battalion, 
going  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  John  Brown  raid.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  he  was  detailed  as  a  scout,  acting 
under  the  direct  orders  of  Generals  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  R.  E.  Lee. 
He  was  repeatedly  commended  by  both  commanders  for  his  courage 
and  faithfulness.  During  the  fight  in  the  Wilderness  he  was  se- 
verely wounded,  but  recovered,  and  was  enabled  to  be  at  the  side  of 
General  Stuart  at  his  death. 

On  one  occasion,  while  scouting  along  the  railroad  in  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  with  another  scout,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  four 
Yankee  officers,  who  commanded  him  to  surrender  In  the  fight 
that  followed,  two  of  the  officers  were  killed  and  one  escaped  —  thanks 
to  the  speed  of  his  horse.  The  remaining  officer  was  severely 
wounded.  On  account  of  this  fight,  after  the  war  a  squad  of  cavalry 
was  sent  to  capture  Mr.  Lewis,  but  the  officer  in  charge  investigated 
the  matter,  and  after  ascertaining  that  it  had  been  a  fair  fight,  let  the 
matter  drop. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Lewis  distinguished  himself  by  despe- 
rately fighting  his  way  through  a  detachment  of  cavalry  by  which  he 
had  been  surrounded.  In  his  capacity  as  a  scout  he  was  continually 
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in  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  passing  frequently  at  night  the  entire 
length  of  the  army. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Lewis  married  a  Culpeper  lady,  and  moved  into 
that  county,  where  he  has  successfully  followed  the  fortunes  of  a 
farmer.  In  the  primary  election  last  fall  he  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  seat  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Colonel  J.  Catlett  Gibson,  the  former  representative  of  Culpeper 
county  in  the  House,  ran  against  him  as  an  independent  candidate, 
but  was  defeated.  While  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  much  given  to  public 
speaking  on  account  of  his  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  yet  he  is 
well  known  to  all  connected  with  the  General  Assembly  as  the  author 
of  the  various  military  bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  present  session. 

CHARLES   C.    TALIAFERRO. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Taliaferro,  the  present  representative  of  Orange 
county  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  was  born  on  January  26,  1842,  in 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talia- 
ferro, was  in  charge  of  the  parish.  His  parents  died  before  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  he  was  then  taken  in  charge  by  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Taliaferro,  who  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Orange  county,  Va., 
which  county  has  been  his  home  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  army  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  On  July  i,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Com- 
pany, Richmond  Howitzers,  but  was  transferred  in  October  following 
to  the  Black  Horse  Battalion,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He 
then  joined  Co.  F,  of  the  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated  in  all  the  cavalry 
battles  and  engagements  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  such  as  Brandy  Station,  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  First 
and  Second  Manassas,  Sharpsburg.  He  followed  General  Stuart 
around  McClellan's  army  and  assisted  in  the  burning  of  all  the  sup- 
plies of  the  latter  at  Whitehouse.  With  two  comrades,  William 
Smoot,  of  Alexandria,  and  another  one  by  the  name  of  Green,  he 
joined  the  Seventeenth  Virginia  Infantry  and  fought  with  them  at 
Cold  Harbor,  Frazier's  farm,  and  Malvern  Hill. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Taliaferro  went  to  Mississippi,  where  he  taught 
school  at  Greenville,  and  from  there  he  removed  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
in  1870  to  Savannah,  where  he  conducted  a  private  school  until  1882. 
In  October,  1881,  he  married  a  Miss  Barclay,  of  Savannah,  and 
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upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1*92  he  returned  to  Virginia,  to  his  old 
homestead  in  Orange  county.  His  family  residence  is  one  of  the 
old  homesteads  in  this  country  that  have  been  deeded  from  the  crown 
by  George  III,  and  which  has  never  passed  from  the  possession  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  Taliaferro  never  took  an  active  part  in  politics  until  the  Cleve- 
land election  in  1892.  Last  fall  he  entered  into  a  contest  with  Mr. 
George  Harbour,  and  during  the  present  session  he  has  made  a  very 
efficient  and  useful  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  Among  tin- 
bills  of  general  importance  which  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Tal- 
iaferro is  one  doing  away  with  the  evil  of  professional  jurors  in  the 
various  courts  by  allowing  persons  only  to  serve  one  term  annually 
in  the  different  courts.  Another  one  of  his  bills  requires  county 
treasurers  to  give  bonds  furnished  by  security  companies.  He  also. 
is  the  father  of  a  game  law  for  the  counties  of  Culpeper,  Orange, 
Spotsylvania,  Louisa,  Stafford  and  King  George,  and  of  a  road  law 
for  his  county. 


fFrom  the  Richmond   Times  Feb.  21,  1897.] 

RUNNING  THE  BLOCKADE. 


Daring  Exploits  at  Charleston  in  War  Times. 


Some  Lucky  Vessels  that  made  their  Way  through  the  Federal  Fleets 
Repeatedly  Without  Detection. 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  February  6, 

The  blockade  of  this  harbor  and  the  naval  manoeuvres  off  Charles- 
ton bar  next  week,  have  brought  out  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  the  genuine  blockade  of  the  sixties. 

There  are  numbers  of  men  surviving,  who  ran  the  blockade 
through  the  United  States  fleet,  but  most  of  the  masters  of  the  ves- 
sels are  dead. 

Among  those  still  to  be  seen  in  Charleston  are  Captains  Sim 
Adkins,  A.  O.  Stone,  William  F.  Adair,  F.  N.  Bonneau,  and  Ed- 
ward Morse. 

Captain  H.  S.  Lebby,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  Charleston's 
blockade  runners,  is  now  in  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor. 
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In  most  instances  the  vessels  were  of  English  build,  small,  fast, 
with  powerful  engines,  and  of  the  type  known  as  Clyde  steamers. 
Their  color  assimilated  that  of  the  clouds,  or  a  light  lilac,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  discovery  by  Federal  cruisers,  and  it  was  often  the 
case  that  it  enabled  the  steamers  to  avoid  and  escape  pursuit. 

The  Margaret  and  Jessie  belonged  to  this  category.  She  was  an 
iron  steamer  of  about  600  tons,  and  under  the  name  of  Douglas  had 
plied  regularly  between  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Liverpool.  Provided 
with  double  engines  and  a  powerful  frame,  there  were  few  vessels  of 
her  class,  which  in  smooth  water,  could  show  a  cleaner  pair  of  heels 
to  others  in  pursuit. 

Her  capacity  for  storing  cotton  was  equal  to  about  800  bales,  and 
the  usual  time  made  between  Charleston  and  Nassau  did  not  exceed 
on  an  average  forty-four  hours. 

She  was  purchased  in  1862  by  John  Eraser  &  Co.,  for  ,£20,000,  and 
during  eight  round  trips  met  with  uninterrupted  good  luck,  making 
money  for  her  owners,  and  fame  for  her  commander,  Captain  R.  W. 
Lockwood.  The  latter  was  known  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  best 
pilots  on  the  coast,  but  also  a  brave,  dashing,  yet  judicious  com- 
mander. 

Captain  Lockwood' s  good  luck  did  not  follow  him  after  the  war. 
He  died  about  ten  years  ago,  many  believe  from  the  effects  of  the 
loss  of  the  Clyde  steamer  Champion,  of  which  he  was  in  command, 
which  was  lost  on  her  way  from  New  York  to  Charleston. 

Few  of  the  blockade-runners  were  fitted  with  accommodations  for 
passengers.  Nevertheless  two,  three,  or  a  half  dozen  might  gener- 
ally be  found  on  every  incoming  and  outgoing  steamer. 

Not  infrequently  some  of  these  were  women.  The  men  were 
either  Confederate  agents,  business  men  in  speculation,  or  persons 
seeking  to  avoid  service  in  the  Confederate  army. 

The  fate  of  the  larger  proportion  of  these  vessels  may  be  inferred. 
Some  succumoed  to  the  perils  of  the  deep,  some  were  run  ashore 
and  wrecked  to  avoid  capture,  some  became  prizes  to  the  Federal 
fleet. 

Some  of  the  vessels  ran  into  four  different  ports,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  a  number  of  them  made  from  six  to  eighteen  voyages.  It 
was  rare  that  a  craft  was  captured  on  her  first  voyage,  and  it  could 
be  pretty  safely  figured  that  she  would  make  two  trips,  and  this  gen- 
erally paid  for  her  cost  and  voyage  expenses,  and  left  a  handsome 
sum  in  addition. 

Among  many  daring  and  successful  exploits  was  that  of  the  steam- 
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ship   Sutntrr.    Captain   E.    C.    Reid,  laden  with  two  Blakely  guns, 
each  weighing,  with  their  carriages,  etc.,  thirty-eight  tons. 

These,  with  two  hundred  rounds  of  amunition,  were  all  she  had 
aboard.     The  length  of  the  guns  necessitated  their  being  loaded  in 
an  upright  position  in  the  hatchways  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  steamer  at  sea  had  the  appearance  of  having  three  smoke 
Ics. 

Captain  Reid  boldly  ran  her,  in  broad  daylight,  through  the  fleet 
into  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  despite  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell. 
These  two  guns  were  presented  to  the  Confederate  Government  by 
John  Fraser  &  Co. 

One  of  these  enormous  guns  was  mounted  at  White  Point  Gar- 
den, and  was  never  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  be  fired.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  at  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  it  was  burst,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  army,  and  this  explosion  dam- 
aged some  of  the  surrounding  property.  A  fragment  of  this  gun, 
weighing  500  pounds,  is  now  lodged  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of 
the  residence  on  East  Battery,  now  occupied  by  A.  F.  Chisholm. 

The  Margaret  and  Jessie,  Captain  R.  W.  Lockwood,  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  runners  of  the  war,  and  paid  her  owners  ten 
times  over. 

One  night  in  May,  1863,  having  a  very  valuable  cargo  of  arms 
and  munitions  sadly  needed  by  the  Confederacy,  she  laid  a  straight 
course  for  Charleston. 

There  were  five  Federal  blockaders  off  the  bar,  and  the  night  was 
fine.  The  steamer  ran  straight  in  for  the  fleet,  and  as  soon  as  her 
character  was  known  every  blockader  opened  fire.  It  was  estimated 
that  150  shots  were  fired,  some  from  a  distance  of  less  than  200  feet, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  steamer  got  into  port  without  having  a 
man  wounded. 

She  was  struck  in  five  or  six  places,  but  with  no  serious  results. 

On  November  nth  of  the  same  year,  the  Margaret  and  Jessie  at- 
tempted the  same  bold  dodge  at  Wilmington.  She  was  here  beset 
by  three  blockaders,  shot  through  both  wheels,  and  hit  in  a  dozen 
other  spots,  but  managed  to  turn  about  and  get  at  sea,  and  lead  five 
Federal  vessels  a  chase  of  twenty  hours  before  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender. 

The  steamer  Hattie,  Captain  H.  S.  Lebby,  was  the  last  runner  in 
or  out  of  Charleston.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  Clyde  built,  furnished 
with  powerful  engines,  and  she  made  more  trips  than  any  other  ves- 
sel engaged  in  the  business. 
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On  several  occasions  she  brought  such  munitions  of  war  which  the 
Confederacy  was  in  pressing  need  of,  and  at  least  three  battles  were 
fought  with  munitions  for  which  the  Confederates  had  waited,  and 
which  she  landed  safely  in  their  hands. 

Plot  after  plot  was  formed  at  Nassau  to  get  hold  of  the  Hattie,  but 
none  of  them  were  successful.  She  slipped  in  and  out  like  a  phan- 
tom, taking  the  most  desperate  risks,  and  being  attended  by  quite 
extraordinary  good  luck. 

The  last  entrance  of  the  Hattie  into  Charleston  occurred  one  night 
in  Febuary,  1865.  The  Confederacy  was  then  in  extremis,  and  the 
Federal  fleet  off  Charleston,  numbered  eighteen  or  twenty  sail. 

It  was  a  starlight  night,  and  at  an  early  hour,  the  Hattie  crept  for- 
ward among  the  fleet.  She  had  been  freshly  painted  a  blue-white, 
her  fire  made  no  smoke,  and  not  a  light  was  permitted  to  shine  on 
board.  With  her  engines  moving  slowly,  she  let  the  wind  drive  her 
forward  There  were  eight  or  ten  vessels  outside  the  bar,  and  as 
many  within.  Those  outside  were  successfully  passed  without  an 
alarm  being  raised.  The  Hattie  ran  within  300  feet  of  two  different 
blockaders  without  her  presence  being  detected.  To  the  naked  eye 
of  the  lookouts  she  must  have  seemed  a  hazy  mist  moving  slowly 
along. 

The  little  steamer  was  quietly  approaching  the  inner  line  of  block- 
aders, when  a  sudden  fire  was  opened  on  her  from  a  gunboat  not  200 
feet  distant,  and  the  air  at  the  same  time  was  filled  with  rockets  to 
announce  the  runner's  presence. 

At  that  time  the  Federals  had  the  whole  of  Morris  Island,  and 
Fort  Sumter  had  been  so  battered  to  pieces  that  monitors  took  up 
their  stations  almost  in  pistol  shot  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Hattie  was  discovered,  all  steam  was  put  on  and 
she  was  headed  straight  for  the  channel.  She  ran  a  terrible  gauntlet 
of  shot  and  shell  for  ten  minutes,  but  escaped  untouched. 

Then  came  the  real  peril.  Just  below  Sumter,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel,  the  Hattie  encountered  two  barge-loads  of  men 
stationed  there  on  picket. 

Her  extraordinary  speed  saved  her  from  being  boarded,  but  the 
volleys  fired  after  her  wounded  two  or  three  men  and  cut  three  fing- 
ers off  the  hand  of  the  pilot  holding  the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 

Two  hundred  yards  ahead  lay  a  monitor,  and  she  at  once  opened 
fire  and  kept  her  guns  going  as  long  as  the  Hattie  could  be  seen,  but 
not  a  missile  struck,  and  she  arrived  safely  at  her  wharf. 
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This  u.is  marvelous,  considering  that  the  steamer  r.ni  so  close  that 
•die  could  hear  tin-  orders  .niven  on  tin-  monitor. 

Charleston  was  being  bombarded,  many  of  the  business  house^ 
closed,  and  all  could  st-e  that  the  end  was  drawing  near.  The  /ial- 
tif  was  in  as  much  danger  lying  :»t  the  wharf,  as  she  would  be  out- 
side, and  a  cargo  was  made  up  for  her  as  quickly  as  possible-,  and  sh-- 
was  made  ready  for  her  last  trip. 

Just  In-fore  dark  the  sentinels  on  Fort  Sumter  counted  twent 
I-'ederal  Mockaders  off  Charleston  harbor,  and  yet  the  Huttit  coolly 
made  her  preparations  to  run  out.  Just  before  midnight,  with  a 
starlight  night  and  smooth  sea,  the  lucky  little  craft  picked  her  way 
through  all  that  fleet  without  being  hailed  or  a  gun  fired,  and  she 
was  lying  at  Nassau  when  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  was  received. 

The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  and 
a  glimpse  at  the  wasteful  and  reckless  manner  of  living  in  those 
times. 

"  I  never  expect  to  see  such  flush  times  again  in  my  life,"  said  the 
captain  of  a  successful  blockade-runner  in  speaking  of  Nassau. 
"  Money  was  almost  as  plenty  as  dirt.  I  have  seen  a  man  toss  up 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  on  '  head  or  tail,'  and  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  score  of  the  '  yellow  boys  '  in  five  seconds. 

"There  were  times  when  the  bank  vaults  would  not  hold  all  the 
gold,  and  the  coins  were  dumped  down  by  the  bushel  and  guarded 
by  the  soldiers. 

"  Men  wagered,  gambled,  drank,  and  seemed  crazy  to  get  rid  of 
their  money.  I  once  saw  two  captains  put  up  $500  each  on  the 
length  of  a  porch.  Again  I  saw  a  wager  of  $800  a  side  as  to  how 
many  would  be  at  the  dinner  table  of  a  hotel." 

The  Confederates  were  paying  the  English  importers  and  jobbers 
at  Nassau  large  prices  for  goods,  but  these  figures  of  cost  were  mul- 
tiplied enormously  in  the  Confederacy.  The  price  of  cotton  was 
not  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  and  this  large  difference  in  values  be- 
tween imports  and  exports  gave  the  enormous  profits  which  induced 
these  ventures. 

Ten  dollars  invested  in  quinine  in  Nassau  would  bring  from  $400 
to  $600  in  Charleston. — New  York 
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[From  the  Raleigh  Ne-vs  and  Observer,  February,  1896.] 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 


An  Incident  in  the  Financial  History  of  the  Confederate  States. 


The  success  which  the  government  has  met  in  negotiating  its  recent 
loan  brings  to  mind  an  incident  in  the  financial  history  of  the  late 
Confederacy  not  generally  known,  and  which  may  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  recall.  In  the  winter  of  1862-' 63  the  Confederate 
Congress  decided  to  place  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  on  the  European 
market.  The  French  financier  who  came  over  here  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  matter  strongly  urged  upon 
Mr.  Memminger,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  upon  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  the  advisability  of  making  the  loan — one 
or  two  or  five  hundred  millions — stating  that  it  would  be  entirely 
practicable  to  negotiate  such  a  loan ;  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  get  his  country  and  other  European 
States  financially  interested  in  the  Confederate  cause. 

As  the  payment  of  the  loan  was  to  be  contingent  upon  the  success 
of  the  South,  those  thus  financially  interested  could  be  expected  to 
exert  an  influence  favorable  to  the  Confederacy,  and  might  force 
their  respective  governments  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  States  and  lend  them  valuable  aid  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  repayment  of  their  money  thus  subscribed. 

It  appears  that  Secretary  Memminger  favored  the  suggestion  of 
the  French  banker,  but  that  Congress  decided  to  adhere  to  its  first 
determination;  and  in  February,  1863,  the  loan  was  placed  on  the 
Paris  Bourse. 

When  the  result  was  announced  it  astonished  Europe,  and  con- 
victed the  Confederate  authorities  of  a  failure  in  statesmanship. 
Bids  amounting  to  more  than  $400,000,000  were  made. 

It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  as  to  what  effect  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  the  investment  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  by  the  people 
of  France  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  would  have  had;  but 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  would  have 
been  obliged  to  recognize  the  political  authority  of  the  Southern 
States  when  his  countrymen  evinced  in  a  way  so  remarkable  their 
supreme  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Confederacy  to  obtain  their 
independence.  Recognized  by  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
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and  $400,000,000  of  gold  on  hand  for  the  purchase  of  *hip>  .m»i 
other  military  supplies  in  tin-  spring  of  1863,  the  strategy  of  the 
Gettysburg  cain]>aign  might  not  have  been  required,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  valuable  live-,  >.u  riticed  from  that  time  on  to  Appomattox 
might  have  been  saved  to  the  South. 


[From  the  Wilmington  (N.  C  )  Messenger,  March,  1896.] 

FAYETTEVILLE  ARSENAL. 


History  of  the  Sixth  (N.  C.)  Battalion  Armory  Guards. 

HON.  WALTER  CLARK,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir — In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  write  a  sketch  of  the  "6th  Battalion  Armory  Guard," 
stationed  at  the  Fayetteville  Arsenal  and  Armory  during  the  war 
between  the  States. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Fayetteville  Arsenal 
and  Armory  as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  touching  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  buildings  (as  there  is  not  a  vestage  of  it  left), 
having  been  totally  destroyed  by  General  Sherman  on  his  famous 
march  through  the  Carolinas.  The  Fayetteville  Arsenal  and  Armory 
was  located  on  what  is  known  as  "Hay  Mount,"  which  overlooks 
the  historic  old  city  of  Fayetteville,  and  was  constructed  by  the 
United  States  Government  previous  to  the  war,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  William  Bell,  as  architect;  but  in  charge  of 
various  army  officers  of  high  distinction  as  commandants  of  the 
post.  It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  anywhere  in  the  South,  and 
was  very  often  visited  by  strangers  from  various  States,  and  greatly 
admired.  Conspicuous  octagonal  high  brick  and  stone  towers  were 
located  at  the  four  corners  of  the  enclosure,  while  symmetrical  walls 
and  massive  iron  railing  and  heavy  iron  gates  surrounded  the  premi- 
ses. Handsome,  two-story  brick  and  stone  buildings  for  officers' 
quarters  and  the  accommodation  of  the  troops  adorned  the  front  and 
sides,  while  in  the  centre,  rear  and  both  sides  were  large  commo- 
dious buildings,  used  for  the  storing  of  small  arms,  fixed  ammunition, 
commissary  and  quartermaster  supplies.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclo- 
sure were  the  gun-carriage  and  machine-shops,  the  former  with  Mr. 
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T.  S.  Barratt  as  superintendent,  who  had  served  the  United  States 
Government  formerly  at  Old  Point  Comfort  for  a  number  of  years 
before  the  war,  while  in  the  rear  part  of  this  enclosure  was  a  large 
rifle-factory,  containing  all  of  the  rifle- works  brought  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va.,  and  handsome  frame  dwellings  for  various  officers'  quar- 
ters. With  the  exception  of  these  last,  all  the  other  buildings  were 
constructed  of  brick,  trimmed  with  stone.  Mr.  Bell  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  war  as  architect  of  all  buildings,  and  was  a  Scotchman 
of  national  reputation. 

Some  100  yards  from  the  rifle-factory  were  two  large  brick  maga- 
zines for  storage  of  powder  and  fixed  ammunition. 

OLD    OFFICERS. 

The  commanding  officers  of  this  post,  previous  to  the  war,  were 
in  order  as  follows:  Major  Laidley,  United  States  Army;  Captain 
Dwyer,  United  States  Army;  Captain  J.  A.  J.  Bradford,  United 
States  Army,  the  latter  being  in  command  at  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties as  United  States  Army  officer.  Captain  Bradford  resigned  from 
the  United  States  Army,  and  was  made  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
service.  In  1863,  I  think  it  was,  he  was  taken  desperately  ill,  and 
died,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors  by  the  battalion  in  the 
rear  of  the  arsenal  building,  at  his  particular  request.  I  had  the 
honor  of  commanding  the  escort.  There  was  stationed  at  the  post, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  J.  A.  DeLagnel,  a  company  of  United 
States  Artillery,  who  held  the  post  up  to  the  day,  when,  by  order  of 
Governor  John  W.  Ellis,  General  Walter  Draughon,  in  command  of 
the  State  militia,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal. 
General  Draughon  gathered  his  forces,  consisting  of  the  Fayetteville 
Independent  Light  Infantry  Company,  under  command  of  Major 
Wright  Huske;  the  Lafayette  Light  Infantry,  under  command  of 
Captain  Joseph  B.  Starr,  and  organized  other  companies  from  "Cross 
Creek,"  "  Flea  .Hill,"  "Rock  Fish,"  and  "Que  Whiffle"  districts, 
representing  branches  of  the  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry  service, 
numbering  in  all  about  500  men.  General  Draughon  ascended  the 
hill  and  halted  his  command  just  outside  of  the  arsenal  enclosure, 
and  made  a  formal  demand  of  the  surrender  of  this  property  in  the 
name  of  his  Excellency,  John  W.  Ellis,  Governor  of  the  State. 

Lieutenant  DeLagnel  accompanied  General  Draughon  where  he 
could  make  an  inspection  of  his  command,  when  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  himself  and  the  famous  old  ' '  Captain 
Bulla":  Lieutenant  DeLagnel  halted  in  front  of  Captain  Bulla's 
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coniinaud.  and  rcinarkt-d  to  the  captain  that  he  had  seemed  to  have 
arms  l>tit  no  ammunition,  whereupon  Captain  Hulla  ran  his  hands  in 
both  pockets  of  his  pants,  pulling  out  buckshot  and  powder-horns, 
and  extending  them  t<>  him,  said:  "  Lieutenant  DeLagnel,  are  these 
all  the  men  you  have  to  capture  my  battery  and  the  arsenal  ?  '  ' 
"No,"  said  Captain  H.,  "the  woods  is  lull  of  them." 

Lieutenant  DeLagnel  having  satisfied  himself  that  any  effort  on 
his  part  to  resistance  would  be  fruitless,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
number  of  Confederates  opposing  him,  compared  with  his  handful  of 
men,  coupled  with  Captain  Bulla's  announcement,  that  "the  woods 
was  full  of  them,"  the  surrender  was  accomplished  without  the  fir- 
ing of  a  gun,  except  the  salute  by  Lieutenant  DeLagnel's  battery  on 
hauling  down  the  United  States  Flag.  Lieutenant  DeLagnel,  with 
his  command,  marched  out  of  the  enclosure  with  their  small  arms 
and  equipments,  and  the  State  troops  marched  in  and  took  posses- 
sion. The  State  troops  were  kept  on  guard  until  the  Confederate 
States'  forces  took  charge. 

RETURNED   SOUTH. 

Lieutenant  DeLagnel  took  the  steamer  for  Wilmington,  and 
shipped  by  vessel  for  New  York,  where  he  gave  up  his  command, 
and  resigned  his  United  States  commission,  and  returned  South  and 
joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  gallant  officers  in  the  service.  He  was  severely  wounded,  I 
think,  at  the  battle  of  "Rich  Mountain,"  in  Virginia,  and  for  two 
days  and  nights  remained  in  the  woods  within  the  enemy's  lines  for 
fear  of  being  taken  a  prisoner,  and  without  any  attention  of  a  sur- 
geon to  look  after  his  wound,  and  it  was  in  mid-winter,  which  caused 

him  great  suflfenj 
•  im  _^^ 

Captain  John  C.  Booth  was  placed  in  commano'&f<hejarsenal,  and 

was  also  an  old  United  States  Army  man,  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
ordnance  duties,  and  selected  for  the  position  on  that  account.  The 
task  of  organizing,  enlarging  the  buildings,  and  adding  an  armory 
of  construction  was  a  gigantic  undertaking.  Captain  Booth  worked 
incessantly,  never  considering  that  every  day  his  bodily  strength  was 
growing  weaker,  until  he  was  forced  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few 
short  months  he  died.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  by  his 
battalion,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  commanding  the  escort.  He  was 
an  officer  of  marked  ability,  a  splendid  executive  officer,  and  was 
universally  loved  by  the  entire  army  force.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
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rank  of  major  during  his  illness.  On  the  death  of  Major  Booth, 
Captain  Charles  P.  Bolles  assumed  command,  until  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel J.  A.  DeLagnel  was  placed  in  command,  which  was,  I  think, 
about  three  weeks.  Colonel  DeLagnel  only  remained  at  the  post 
about  six  months,  when  he  returned  to  the  field  again  in  Virginia. 
He  was  relieved  at  the  arsenal  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  L.  Childs, 
who  continued  in  command  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

SIXTH    BATTALION   ARMORY  GUARD. 

The  companies  composing  this  command  were  the  Ordnance 
Corps,  of  fifty  men  and  three  artificers — Joseph  D.  Gurley,  Neill  L. 
Monroe,  and  Alexander  McDonald.  Thomas  Stevens,  an  old  United 
States  army  sergeant,  was  appointed  by  Major  Booth  as  ordnance 
sergeant  and  commissary  and  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the  post. 

The  special  duty  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  was  to  perform  guard 
duty.  It  was  Company  A,  of  the  battalion. 

Company  B. 

Captain — Armand  L.  DeRosset. 
First  Lieutenant — Ray. 
Second  Lieutenant — Monroe. 
Third  Lieutenant — Ritter. 

This  command  was  organized  and  drilled  at  this  post,  and  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  this  battalion  until  they  were  ordered  to  report  at 
Wilmington  to  Major-General  Whiting.  Captain  DeRosset  left 
Fayetteville  with  118  rank  and  file.  On  reaching  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington, Company  G  of  this  battalion  was  thrown  with  Company  B, 
as  a  battalion,  with  Captain  DeRosset  in  command. 

Captain  DeRosset  had  been  severely  wounded  twice  in  the  battles 
in  Virginia,  and  was  again  wounded  at  Averasboro,  N.  C.,  in  1865, 
a  few  days  days  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

Company  C — 10  Men,  Rank  and  File. 

Captain — George  W.  Decker. 
First  Lieutenant — Charles  R    Banks. 
Second  Lieutenant — Charles  E.  Roberts. 
Third  Lieutenant — Alonzo  Garrison. 
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Captain  —  William  P.  Wemyes. 
First  Lii'iitrnant     Jamr-  V.  Woodward. 
Second  Lieutenant  —  Samuel  J.  Walton. 
Third  Lieutenant  —  Malcolm  Mclnnis. 

C  'o>nf>any  /:'  —  61  Men,  Rank-  and  l-'ilc. 

Captain  —  Martin  VanBuren  Talley. 
First  Lieutenant  —  Robert  F.  Epps. 
Second  Lieutenant  —  William  T.  Battley. 
Third  Lieutenant  —  James  A.  Ahern. 

Company  F  —  69  Men,  Rank  and  File  —  Cavalry. 

Captain  —  James  W.  Strange. 
First  Lieutenant  —  R.  H.  Holliday. 
Second  Lieutenant  —  C.  McMurray. 

This  command  only  remained  for  few  months,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  army  in  Virginia. 

Company  G  —  Sixty  -one  Men,  Rank  and  File. 

Captain  —  James  D.  Buie. 

First  Lieutenant  —  Lauchlin  W.  Currie. 

Second  Lieutenant  —  George  W.  Gates. 

The  total  rank  and  file  of  this  battalion  was  509  men. 

The  battalion  was  as  well  drilled  and  as  thoroughly  disciplined  as 
any  command  in  the  Confederate  service. 

When  General  Butler  made  his  famous  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  and 
attempted  to  land  his  troops,  all  work  at  the  arsenal  and  armory  was 
suspended,  and  this  entire  command  were  sent  to  report  to  Major- 
General  Whiting.  The  command  remained  several  days  near  Fort 
Fisher,  and  finding  General  Butler  had  abandoned  his  purpose,  this 
command  was  ordered  back  to  Fayetteville,  and  wrork  again  resumed 
in  the  various  departments.  The  large  majority  of  this  battalion 
had  been  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  with  Lee  and  Jackson,  but, 
being  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics  of  a  high1  order,  they  were 
<  1<  -tailed  from  their  commands  for  this  most  important  duty  at  the 
arsenal  and  armory,  but  they  were  always  ready  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons to  the  field. 
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The  Confederate  Government  moved  the  Harper's  Ferry  machin- 
ery from  the  rifle  factory  there  to  the  Fayetteville  arsenal  and  armory, 
together  with  thirty-five  men,  with  their  families,  with  Mr.  Phillips 
Burkhart  as  master-armorer.  The  service  of  these  skilled  workmen 
was  highly  appreciated,  as  the  work  turned  out  by  them  was  greatly 
needed  by  the  troops  in  the  field.  About  500  splendid  rifles  were 
turned  out  monthly,  with  any  amount  of  small-arm  ammunition,  and 
numbers  of  heavy-size  gun-carriages  for  sea-coast  defences,  and 
many  light  artillery  gun-carriages  and  caissons. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  history,  as  I  understand  it,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  give  the  names  of  these  pioneers  from  Harper's  Ferry,  who 
left  their  homes  and  followed  the  Southern  flag,  and  cast  their  lot 
with  the  Southern  cause.  They  were  patriots  worthy  of  their 
names,  and  a  roll  of  them  should  be  preserved.  There  were  six 
Englishmen,  whose  names  I  have  been  unable  to  get,  who  also 
deserve  especial  mention  at  my  hands  for  similar  service. 

HARPER'S  FERRY  MEN. 

James  Merrick,  John  Hewett,  Otho  Hewett,  William  Martin,  Wil- 
liam Copeland,  Philip  Schavman,  William  Nicholson,  Tollect  Duke, 
Louis  Keyser,  Joe  Keyser,  John  Schilling,  John  Price,  Timothy 
Harrington,  Philip  Burkhart,  Joe  Burkhart,  McCloud  Lewis,  Jessie 
Graham,  John  Cord,  Levi  Decker,  Thomas  Boswell,  Joe  Boswell, 
V.  Talley,  J.  E.  P.  Daingerfield,  Jacob  Sponcellor,  Richard  Clowe, 
Hamson  Clowe,  John  Claspy,  William  Hewitt,  and  George  W. 
Decker. 

Sergeant  Stephens  deserves  special  mention  at  my  hands.  He  was 
an  old  United  States  sergeant,  and  joined  the  Southern  army  at 
great  peril.  He  was  one  of  the  most  methodical  and  accurate  ac- 
countants I  ever  knew — wrote  a  beautiful  hand-writing,  was  never 
sick,  or  lost  a  day  during  the  four  years  he  was  in  our  service. 

When  Lieutenant-Colonel  DeLagnel  was  returned  to  the  field  the 
command  of  the  arsenal  and  armory  devolved  upon  me  for  about 
two  months — until  the  arrival  of  Major  F.  L.  Childs. 

The  following  is  a  roll  of  the  various  officers  who  were  at  this 
post  at  various  times  during  the  war: 

Major  John  C.  Booth,  Captain  Charles  P.  Bolles  (Captain  Bolles 
had  been  employed  on  the  coast  survey  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years  previous  to  the  war,  and  was  a  man  of 
marked  ability.  Since  the  close  of  hostilities  he  has  been  employed 
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by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Bureau  of  Hydrography 
.it  Washington,  D.  C.  Captain  Samuel  A.  Ashe  was  the  assistant  to 
Captain  Holies  in  tin-  laboratory  and  was  a  most  valuable  officer  in 
that  department.  >  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  A.  DeLagnel,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  F.  L.  Childs,  Captain  Samuel  A.  Ashe,  Captain  John  L. 
Holmes,  Captain  J.  K.  P.  Dangerfield,  Dr.  Benjamin  Robinson,  as 
surgeon  of  post;  T.  J.  Robinson,  as  superintendent  of  laboratory, 
tnun  his  long  experience  in  that  branch  of  business  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Captain  ).  K.  P.  Dangerfield  was  made  military  storekeeper 
and  paymaster  by  Major  Booth  from  long  experience  at  the  arsenal 
and  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Thomas  C.  DeRosset  acted  as  Secretary  in  Colonel  Child's  office, 
Mr.  Robert  Johnson  was  chief  clerk,  and  E.  P.  Powers  assistant  to 
Johnson.  In  the  military  storekeeper's  office  was  William  J.  Wood- 
ward, who  was  placed  in  the  ordnance  department  by  Major  Booth 
and  General  J.  Gorgas,  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Richmond, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  at  the  post.  On  the 
approach  of  General  Sherman's  army  all  work,  of  course,  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  entire  command,  after  removing  all  the  machinery 
possible,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  supplies,  were  ordered 
in  camp,  and  remained  there  until  the  surrender  of  Greensboro. 

MATTHEW  P.  TAYLOR, 
Major  6th  Battalion,  Armory  Guard. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  March  22,  1896.] 

A  BRILLIANT  RECORD. 


The  Nottoway  Grays  (Co.  G),  Eighteenth  Virginia  Regiment, 
Pickett's  Division. 


This  company  nearly  twenty  years  ago  took  steps  to  complete  a 
roll  of  its  officers  and  men.  At  general  meetings,  annually  held,  the 
roll  was  made,  the  main  difficulty  having  been  to  get  the  full  names 
and  records  of  the  men  who,  as  conscripts,  were  assigned  to  it  in  the 
latter  year  of  the  war,  and  who,  as  a  general  thing,  came  from  coun- 
ties not  represented  in  the  original  company. 
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The  company  was  organized  January  12,  1861,  with  a  roll,  rank 
and  file  of  fifty.  Of  this  number  there  remained  with  the  command 
thirty-three — the  others  having  resigned  or  were  discharged  as  unfit 
for  service — during  the  four  years — 

Of  these  (33)  there  were  killed  in  battle,  9 

Died  in  service,    -  -       6 

Wounded,  15 

30 
Three  escaped  casualty. 

The  company  was  mustered  into  service  April  21,  1861,  assigned 
to  the  i8th  Regiment,  Colonel  R.  E.  Withers,  and  left  Camp  Lee 
for  Manassas  May  26th.  At  this  time,  or  just  prior  to  it,  it  was 
enlarged  by  twenty-eight  others  joining  it — 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  or  transferred,  -                           -  4 

Died  in  service,  -  5 

Killed  in  battle,  8 

Wounded,  -  10 

27 

The  one  who  suffered  no  casualty  was  a  member  of  the  band. 
The  first  battle  it  was  in  was  the  First  Manassas,  July  2ist,  and 
afterwards  it  was  in  all  the  battles  of  Pickett's  Brigade  and  Division 
to  Sailor's  creek,  where  its  organization  was  broken  up,  nearly 
every  man  having  been  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  At  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  company  at  Yorktown  in  April,  1862,  there  were  added 
by  recruits  twenty-six — 

Of  these  there  were  killed  in  battle,  6 

Died  in  service,     -  -       6 

Wounded,  -       7 

19 

A  recapitulation  of  the  roll  shows:  Captains,  four — one  resigned 
the  first  year  on  account  of  disease;  one  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  on  account  of  age;  one  resigned  June,  1863,  on  account  of 
wounds;  one  was  killed  at  Sailor's  Creek. 

Lieutenants,  seven — two  resigned  early  in  the  war  on  account  of 
physical  disability;  four  were  wounded,  and  one  killed. 

Non-commissioned  officers,  19 — wounded,  1 1 ;  killed  7. 
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Privates,  1 1 6 — detailed  or  transferred,  6 

Discharged  for  age  or  disability.  9 

15 

Died  in  service,  20 

Wounded,  31 

Killed,  20 

Total  rank  and  file,       -  -       145 

Killed  in  battle,  28 

Wounded  (sometimes  twice  and  more),  47 

Died  in  service,  20 

95 

Of  the  enlisted  men  of  i86i-'62,  who  went  through  the  war,  only 
five  escaped  unhurt,  and  two  of  these  were  detailed  men. 

At  the  battle  of  Games'  Mill  and  Frazier's  Farm  the  company  had 
thirty-nine  out  of  forty-five  killed  and  wounded. 

At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  out  of  thirty-six,  rank  and  file,  eleven 
were  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 

At  Sailor's  Creek  Captain  Archer  Campbell — the  fourth  and  last 
commander  of  the  company — was  killed  in  the  act  of  surrendering. 

At  Appomattox  one  lieutenant  and  several  of  the  men  who  escaped 
at  Sailor's  Creek  were  included  in  the  surrender. 

Colonel  R.  E.  Withers,  the  first  commander  of  the  i8th  Regiment, 
said  of  this  company:  "A  company  which  never  failed  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  was  always  'to  be  depended  on.'  ' 

Colonel  H.  A.  Carrington,  successor  to  Colonel  Withers,  said  of 
it:  "  One  of  truest  and  most  gallant  companies  which  fought  through 
the  late  war." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  C.  Cabell  said:  "A  noble  band  of  Virginia 
braves,  whose  gallant  deeds  reflected  undimmed  honor  on  their 
county,  their  State,  their  country,  and  her  cause." 

Adjutant  Ferguson  said:  "At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Company 
G  was  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  at  the  proper  time  '  assembled  ' 
and  took  its  place  in  the  line,  I  remember  well,  it  was  manoeuvred 
handsomely. 

"As  adjutant,  I  was  in  a  situation  to  know,  and  can  testify  to  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  entire  regiment ;  how  they  closed  up  when 
large  gaps  were  made  in  the  rank ;  how  orderly  they  moved  forward, 
driving  the  enemy,  and  how  the  few  scattered  ones  that  remained 
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unhurt  held  their  ground,  hoping,  but  in  vain,  for  support,  until 
they  were  killed  or  captured  by  the  fresh  troops  of  the  Federals  that 
were  pushed  forward  to  restore  the  broken  lines.  No  charge  could 
have  been  more  gallant.  Looking  at  it  now,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
with  calm  reflection,  I  think  I  may  say,  no  commendation  given  by 
writers  concerning  this  celebrated  charge  of  Pickett's  Division  has 
ever  exceeded  the  truth." 

Thirty  years  after  the  surrender,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
there  were  surviving  of  the  145  men  of  Company  G,  scattered  from 
Virginia  to  Texas,  thirty-six.  Of  these,  Captain  Richard  Irby  and 
Lieutenant  Richard  Ferguson,  are  the  only  surviving  commissioned 
officers. 

The  above  items  were  gathered  from  a  "  Historical  Sketch"  of 
the  company,  published  in  1878  by  the  surviving  captain,  with  the 
aid  of  Lieutenant  Ferguson. 


[From  the   Richmond  Times,  July  12,  1896.] 

PETITION  FOR  MR.  DAVIS'   RELEASE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

SIR, — Every  incident  connected  with  President  Davis  is  of  great 
interest.  I  accidentally  found  this  item  a  few  days  ago: 

"The  ladies  of  Petersburg  petition  for  the  pardon  of  Jefferson 
Davis. 

"The  following  petition,  signed  by  over  six  hundred  ladies  of 
Petersburg,  has  been  forwarded  to  his  Excellency,  President  John- 
son, praying  for  the  pardon  of  Jefferson  Davis.  This  method  of 
reaching  the  President,  has  been  adopted  in  other  States  and  cities, 
and  the  appeal  for  clemency  in  behalf  of  the  great  state  prisoner, 
bids  fair  to  become  universal  throughout  the  land  over  which  he 
lately  ruled.  Will  the  President  disregard  the  earnest  prayers  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  nation  ? ' ' 

"PETERSBURG,  October,  1865. 
"  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON: 

"Honored  Sir, — We,  the  ladies  of  the  Cockade  City  of  Vir- 
ginia, approach  your  Excellency  requesting  executive  clemency  for 
our  beloved  captive  head,  late  President  Jefferson  Davis,  who  is 
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bound  to  each  OIK-  of  our  section  of  the  land  by  the  indissoluble  ties 
of  friendship,  love,  and  veneration.  Called  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people-  of  the  South  to  lead  them  (as  Joshua  of  old),  he  ac- 
cepted the  honor  of  being  enshrined  in  the  history  of  the  nation  as 
its  chief,  forced  there  by  the  free  suffrage  of  a  united  people.  From 
the  moment  of  his  coercion  up  to  the  hour  of  his  capture,  he  com- 
manded the  respect,  not  only  of  the  people  of  the  late  Confederate 
States,  but  of  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  United  States 
Government.  His  opinions  were  received  everywhere  as  the  will  of 
the  people,  whose  mouthpiece  he  was.  He  has  our  love  for  every 
virtue  which  adorned  the  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  patriot, 
shown  forth  in  every  act  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  morning  sun,  re- 
flecting honor  upon  his  country,  dignity  upon  his  government,  and 
purity  upon  the  social  circle.  Our  veneration — for  called  by  eight 
millions  of  freemen  to  rule,  every  creed  and  political  party  gave  in 
immediate  and  unrestrained  obedience,  followed  where  he  pointed 
the  way,  obeyed  without  a  murmur  the  law  promulgated  by  his 
council,  and  cheerfully  gave  up  every  comfort  for  the  public  good  at 
his  suggestion.  Now  we  lie  powerless  at  the  feet  of  a  victorious 
government.  Our  brave  brothers  sleep  in  their  honored  graves,  or 
\valk  beside  bearing  on  their  persons  marks  of  the  fierce  conflict 
which  has  tried  their  courage  and  manliness,  with  every  comfort 
buried  in  the  general  wreck  of  war.  With  naught  but  their  energies 
and  honor  remaining,  having  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  taken  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  government,  they 
have  become  quiet  citizens  of  the  same,  only  asking  to  be  permitted 
to  remove  the  numerous  vestiges  of  the  conflict,  which  you,  sir,  seem, 
not  only  willing,  but  determined  to  accord  to  us.  With  your  hand 
upon  the  helm  (Constitutional  Right),  you  are  giving  a  sublime 
picture  to  the  world  of  heroic  fortitude.  The  tempest,  though  sub- 
siding, still  causes  the  ship  of  state  to  plunge  and  reel ;  yet,  upheld 
by  justice  and  patriots  of  the  land,  she  may  be  anchored  in  the  safe 
haven  of  the  "Constitutional  Rights"  as  laid  down  by  our  noble 
sires. 

"The  ark  was  borne  upon  the  waters  of  wrath,  yet  lifted  to  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  it  there  remained  a  monument  of  God's 
mercy,  and  from  it  a  dove  was  sent,  which  returned  with  an  olive 
branch.  Will  you  not  send  out  the  dove  (hope),  to  him  whose  only 
fault  was,  "  He  did  not  reject  the  dangerous  honor  with  more  sta- 
bility?" Will  you  not  permit  the  Government  to  the  ark,  now 

borne  above  the   waters   of  strife,  and   its  chief  banner  the  olive 
10 
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branch  ?  Grant  this,  sir,  so  that  the  prayers  of  wives,  mothers,  and 
children  may  ascend  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  from  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  their  hearts,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  but 
also  for  your  long  life  and  prosperity. 

"You  would  feel  that  you  had  not  only  committed  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, but  mercy,  to  release  one  whose  days  are  numbered,  whose 
feet  are  already  chilled  by  the  breeze  from  that  unseen,  undiscovered 
country,  and  to  hear  in  your  dreams  (as  in  your  waking  moments), 
borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  howling  winter  tempests,  the  whispered 
zephyrs  of  spring,  the  hum  of  the  summer's  life  and  the  soft,  dewy 
airs  of  autumn,  the  prayers  from  millions  of  hearts — '  God  bless  him 
in  time  and  eternity,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.' 

"  YOUR  PETITIONERS." 
V.  E.  Davidson,  Petersburg,   Va. ,  July  4,  1896. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  July  19,  1896.] 

WINCHESTER  KIND  TO  LIVING  AND  DEAD. 


Deserves  a  Place  Close  to  Louisiana's  Heart. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  STATE'S  HEROES  WHO  SLEEP  THERE. 


Valuable  Relics  Added  to  the  Confederate  flemorial  Here.    Interesting 

Reminiscences  of  the  Unveiling  of  the  Monument  After  the 

Richmond  Reunion. 


Unparalleled  in  the  history  of  great  wars,  Winchester  was  the 
scene  of  three  battles  during  the  rebellion.  It  has  been  declared  the 
most  patriotic  city  of  the  South.  Nearly  all  the  troops  it  furnished 
the  Confederacy  belonged  to  the  unflinching,  unyielding  "Stone- 
wall ' '  Brigade.  But  its  women  have  a  record  for  bravery  and  devo- 
tion that  history  loves  to  linger  over.  When  all  the  men  were 
absent  on  the  field  of  war  the  women  nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the 
dead.  Many  a  brave  boy  from  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
owes  his  life  to  the  women  of  Winchester.  After  each  of  the  great 
battles,  and  the  numberless  skirmishes  which  crowded  upon  each 
other  in  -  the  valley  around  the  beautiful  little  city,  the  women  of 
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Winchester  set  forth  in  their  carriages,  their  wagons  and  even  in  ox 
carts  and  picked  up  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Stonewall  Jackson  Cemetery,  the  sacred  spot  placed  right  next 
to  the  heart  of  the  city,  contains  to-day  such  a  large  number  of 
marked  graves. 

In  the  hurried  days  of  battle  the  women  could  only  mark  the  rest- 
ing place  of  each  hero  with  a  plain,  wooden  slab,  bearing  the  name 
and  command  of  the  soldier.  Unsatisfied  with  their  grand  work  in 
war  time,  the  women  of  Winchester  have  been  unceasing  in  these 
times  of  peace  in  their  efforts  to  have  these  graves  properly  marked. 
The  Southern  States  were  appealed  to,  and  most  of  them,  Louisiana 
among  the  number,  nobly  responded,  and  have  marked  each  grave 
with  a  lasting  marble  headstone,  bearing  inscriptions  telling  as  fully 
as  is  known  the  story  of  the  dead  who  lie  on  the  rolling  hills  of  Win- 
chester cemetery,  overlooking  the  battlefields  where  they  fell. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Louisiana  are  the  graves  of  the  following: 

Lieutenant  P.  Charpio,  Company  B,  8th  Louisiana. 

A.  A.  Arceneaux,  Company  C,  8th  Louisiana. 

J.  J.  Anderson.  Company  H,  Qth  Louisiana. 

M.  Kirwin,  Company  K,  6th  Louisiana. 

G.  M.  Barrais,  Company  I,  6th  Louisiana. 

J.  Crookshanks,  Company  B,  gth  Louisiana. 

S.  J.  Snyder,  Company  F,  Qth  Louisiana. 

J.  Muntinger,  Washington  Artillery. 

Armand  Freret,  Washington  Artillery. 

G.  H.  Chaplain,  Washington  Artillery. 

J.  W.  Crawford,  Company  D,  gth  Louisiana. 

W.  McElgren,  Company  B,  I4th  Louisiana. 

Captain  H.  Z.  Guice,  Company  E,  8th  Louisiana. 

J.  B.  Galatti,  Jackson  parish,  Louisiana. 

L.  G.  Picon,  Company  E,  2nd  Louisiana. 

A.  Comb,  Company  A,  6th  Louisiana. 

B.  C.  Scarborough,  Company  A,  6th  Louisiana. 
N.  Schmitt,  Company  H,  2nd  Louisiana. 

— .  Smith,  Company  C,  i6th  Louisiana. 

C.  Scarborough,  Company  A,  6th  Louisiana. 
R.  Cahill,  Company  F,  6th  Louisiana. 

R.  H.  Senders,  Company  G,  jih  Louisiana. 
F.  Rose,  Company  H,  6th  Louisiana. 
H.  Hann,  Company  K,  8th  Louisiana. 
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Captain  D.  S.  Griffin,  ,  2nd  Louisiana. 

— .  Holly,  2nd  Louisiana  Battalion. 

J.  J.  Holland,  Company  G,  6th  Louisiana. 

— .  Bantly,  , Louisiana. 

G.  Grapen,  Company  K,  6th  Louisiana. 

L.  W.  Summons,  Company  A,  yth  Louisiana. 

D.  Cons,  Company  F,  6th  Louisiana. 

S.  W.  Cresy,  Company  C,  Washington  Artillery. 

P.  McGrafney,  ,  -    -  Louisiana. 

.  Flin,  , Louisiana. 

J.  C.  Griffith,  Company  B,  7th  Louisiana. 
Lieutenant  E.  Somday,  -  — ,  i4th  Louisiana. 
P.  Riely,  i4th  Louisiana. 

J.  Ganey,  Louisiana. 

T.  Murphy,  Company  C,  6th  Louisiana. 

J.  A.  Cannon,  Company  A,  8th  Louisiana. 

W.  Ringold,  Company  H,  yth  Louisiana. 

B.  M.  Jennings,  Company  H,  yth  Louisiana. 

J.  Mollen,  Company  I,  6th  Louisiana. 

H.  C.  Burk,  Company  H,  gih  Louisiana. 

P.  C.  Cousin,  Company  A,  6th  Louisiana. 

J.  C.  Doughty,  Company  D,  5th  Louisiana. 

P.  Everett,  8th  Louisiana. 

H.  Heinglas,  Company  F,  6th  Louisiana. 

Captain  R.  Talbert,  Company  A,  ist  Louisiana. 

G.  H.  Guess,  Company  H,  gth  Louisiana. 

T.  Quillius,  6th  Louisiana. 

M.  Conskey,  Company  F,  i4th  Louisiana. 

J.  M.  Martin,  Company  B,  8th  Louisiana. 

J    C.  Snow,  Company  I,  i4th  Louisiana. 

A.  D.  Rowles,  Company  F,  gth  Louisiana. 

J.  L.  Lock,  Company  B,  ist  Louisiana. 

W.  M.  Sunley,  Company  B,  i5th  Louisiana. 

Sergeant  J.  Antrey,  Company  H,  2d  Louisiana. 

G.  B.  Walker,  Company  A,  Qth  Louisiana. 

Lieutenant  C.  Smith,  Company  C,  Louisiana. 

Major  A.  Davis,  yth  Louisiana. 

Major  McArthur,  -     -  Louisiana. 

Captain  T.  S.  Crump,  Company  D,  2d  Louisiana. 

Captain  C.  Thompson,  Louisiana  Guards  Battery. 

Captain  W.  F.  Thompson,  Company  A,  yth  Louisiana. 
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Lieutenant  V.  P.  Terry,  Company  K,  yth  Louisiana. 

Captain  1..  \V.  Butts,  Company  A.  6th  Louisiana. 

Captain  R.  A.  Pearson,  Company  C,  gth  Louisiana. 

Lieutenant  \V.  D.  Hendrick,  Company  G,  ist  Louisiana.       *      * 

When  the  Louisiana  veterans  left  for  Winclu-sttT  they  were  pre- 
pared for  a  hearty  and  hospitable  reception.  But  the  sincerity,  the 
completeness  and  the  whole-souled  ovation  tendered  them  com- 
pletely eclipsed  their  expectations.  While  Winchester  has  only 
6,000  inhabitants,  fully  2,000  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Louisianians 
at  the  depot  on  the  night  of  the  3d.  The  entire  town  turned  out  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  Everybody  smiled  and  spoke  a  welcome, 
and  even  the  buildings,  decked  in  splendid  decorations  of  Confed- 
erate red  and  white,  expressed  the  prevailing  pleasure  at  the  coming 
of  the  men  from  the  far  South.  When  at  length  the  train  pulled  in 
it  was  after  midnight,  yet  the  ardor  of  the  people  of  Winchester  had 
abaited  not  a  bit. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  immediately  taken  charge  of  by  the 
wives  of  the  Virginia  veterans,  while  the  men  of  the  delegation 
marched  to  the  camp-room  of  Turner  Ashby  Camp.  There  they 
were  refreshed  and  taken  care  of  in  true  comradely  spirit.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  every  member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  should 
be  given  a  home  with  the  Winchester  folk,  and  not  one  was  allowed 
to  go  to  a  hotel,  or  to  spend  a  cent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  the 
city.  Colonel  Williams,  commander  of  the  Ashby  Camp,  and  Col- 
onel Laughlin,  of  the  cavalry  camp,  of  New  Orleans,  divided  the 
veterans  among  their  hosts. 

"I  will  take  care  of  four  men,"  some  Winchester  householder 
would  declare. 

1 '  Will  four  comrades  who  would  like  to  be  together  please  rise, ' ' 
Colonel  Laughlin  would  say,  and  the  four  visitors  and  heir  host 
marched  off.  So  it  proceeded  until  all  were  provided  for.  When 
there  were  none  left,  the  trouble  began.  Numbers  of  the  Winchester 
veterans  had  made  preparations  to  entertain  the  visitors,  who  did 
not  receive  any.  They  entered  a  decided  kick,  because  they  were 
given  no  chance  to  entertain  the  visitors.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  Mrs.  Love,  President  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Confederate 
Association,  who,  back  in  1863  and  1864  had  first  begun  the  sacred 
work  of  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers.  She  lectured  Colonel 
Laughlin  for  failing  to  send  her  some  veterans  to  take  tender  care  of. 
The  only  complaint  was  that  Louisiana  had  not  sent  more  veterans 
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that  they  might  receive  the  loving  ministrations  of  their  Virginia 
brothers. 

The  very  best  that  the  county  afforded  was  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  visitors.  Every  organization  in  the  county  participated  in  the 
parade  and  exercises  attending  the  unveiling  of  the  Louisiana  monu- 
ment. Every  public  building  and  store  was  decorated.  When  the 
exercises  were  over  on  the  afternoon  of  July  4th,  and  the  veterans 
spoke  of  returning  to  Washington  or  Richmond  that  night,  the 
hospitable  Winchester  folk  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  insisted  that 
they  must  remain  until  Monday  at  least.  On  Sunday  the  visitors 
were  driven  around  the  country,  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  innumera- 
ble battles  around  Winchester,  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  visitors  and 
hosts  had  taken  part. 

The  visitors  were  taken  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  their  comrades 
and  made  members  of  their  families.  They  were  made  by  every 
word  and  act  to  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  when  at  length  the  time 
to  leave  came,  they  parted  as  old  friends,  and  with  the  tenderest 
affection  for  each  other.  Possibly  never  before  had  Virginia  hospi- 
tality been  so  thoroughly  lived  up  to,  or  been  better  exemplified. 

While  attending  the  reunion  in  Richmond,  Colonel  Laughlin, 
Chairman  of  the  Winchester  Monument  Committee,  received  a  let- 
ter stating  that  the  monument  had  not  yet  arrived  at  Winchester. 
This  was  a  sore  disappointment,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  veterans 
left  the  Winchester  journey  off  their  itinerary,  believing  the  monu- 
ment would  not  be  unveiled.  But  the  others  were  determined,  and 
declared  they  would  go  anyhow. 

Telegrams  were  sent  all  over  the  State  inquiring  where  the  car 
containing  the  monument  was.  Just  the  day  before  it  was  discov- 
ered that  by  error  the  granite  sections  had  been  sent  to  Winchester, 
W.  Va.  Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  have  it  sent  in  haste  to  the 
proper  destination.  In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Laughlin,  deciding  to 
have  the  ceremonies  at  all  events,  telegraphed  Mrs.  Love,  President 
of  the  Ladies'  Association,  to  prepare  a  wooden  monument,  of  the 
height  of  the  granite  one,  and  cover  it  with  evergreens,  so  that  no 
one  could  tell  the  difference. 

This  was  done,  but  happily  was  not  needed.  The  monument 
arrived  at  Winchester  on  the  night  of  the  3d.  The  foundation  had 
long  been  ready,  as  well  as  the  appliances  for  placing  the  granite  in 
position.  Early  on  the  4th,  through  the  energy  of  Colonel  Williams, 
of  the  Ashby  Camp,  and  others,  a  large  force  was  put  to  work,  and 
the  monument  completed  and  made  ready  for  the  exercises.  The 
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day  was  bright,  cheerful  and  clear,  the  oratory  was  stirring,  and  the 
huye  crowd  present  were  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  occasion. 

In  ante-bellum  days,  the  Winchester  cemetery  began  about  three 
squares  from  Main  street,  and  covered  a  comparatively  small  area. 
So  many  were  the  engagements  in  the  valley,  and  so  many  were  the 
dead  for  whom  Winchester  cared,  that  beginning  at  the  limits  of  the 
old  graveyard,  a  new  cemetery  was  begun  and  aptly  called  after 
Stonewall  Jackson,  under  whose  command  most  of  the  dead  had 
fought.  This  is  possibly  the  only  distinct  Confederate  national  cem- 
etery. The  Federal  national  cemetery  adjoins  it  on  the  left. 

In  the  precincts  of  Stonewall  Jackson  cemetery  the  people  of  Win- 
chester gathered  and  placed  all  the  known  Confederate  dead,  locating 
the  graves  by  States.  The  unknown,  numbering  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred, were  placed  together,  and  now  a  splendid  monument  marks 
the  resting  place  of  these  unknown  heroes.  Many  of  the  graves  of 
the  known,  are  still  surmounted  with  the  wooden  headboards  placed 
there  when  they  died,  but  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Louis- 
iana have  removed  these  crumbling  memorials  and  replaced  them 
with  marble  stones,  which  will  be  everlasting. 

These  four  States  have  likewise  erected  monuments  to  their  dead. 

The  Louisiana  monument  which  was  unveiled  on  the  4th  of  July, 
is  a  beautiful  granite  shaft  planted  on  a  slight  eminence  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  soldiers'  cemetery.  The  specifications  called 
for  Georgia  granite,  with  a  total  height  of  eighteen  feet,  the  base 
being  four  feet  three  inches  square,  the  second  base,  the  die,  the  cap 
and  the  plinth  each  being  proportionately  smaller,  until  the  shaft  is 
one  foot  three  inches  square,  and  eleven  feet  high.  The  design  was 
graceful,  chaste,  and  of  proper  soldierly  simplicity.  On  the  first 
base  are  the  large  letters,  "  C.  S.  A."  The  second  base  bears  the 
word  "  Louisiana,"  and  the  cap  above  the  highly  polished  die  shows 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State. 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follows: 

"To  the  soldiers  of  Louisiana  who  died  for  the  South  in  the 
Valley  Campaign,  this  monument  has  been  erected  in  memory  of 
their  noble  daring  and  heroic  endurance  in  their  country's  cause." 

On  the  right  side: 

"Sleep  in  peace  with  kindred  ashes, 

Of  the  noble  and  the  true; 
Hands  that  never  failed  their  country, 
Hearts  that  never  baseness  knew." 
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The  words  on  the  rear  of  the  base  are: 

"  They  died  for  the  principles  upon  which  all  true  republics  are 
founded." 

On  the  left  of  the  base  is: 

"  Remember  their  valor, 

Keep  holy  the  sod, 
For  honor  to  heroes 
Is  glory  to  God." 

The  Monument  Committee  had  the  plinth  so  designed  that  at  some 
future  day  four  bronze  medallions  of  Louisiana  soldiers  can  be  at- 
tached to  it.  These  will  probably  be  Colonels  Taylor,  Hays,  Stark, 
and  Stafford,  who  commanded  the  Louisiana  regiments  which  were 
most  constantly  engaged  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaigns. 

When  Colonel  William  Laughlin  attended  the  reunion  in  Houston 
last  year,  he  met  Captain  T.  J.  Bantz,  of  Winchester.  The  New 
Orleans  veteran  told  his  Virginia  comrade  about  the  superb  collection 
of  relics  in  the  Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  and  interested  him  so 
much  that  he  volunteered  to  secure  a  number  of  relics  for  che  hall 
from  the  Winchester  battlefields.  He  kept  his  promise,  and  when 
Colonel  Laughlin  met  him  again  at  Winchester,  he  had  collected  a 
fine  lot  of  battle  mementoes.  These  included  minie  balls,  bayonets, 
two  United  States  army  belts,  gunstocks,  and  pieces  of  shell  and 
canister  from  Monacacy,  the  first  and  second  Winchester  fights, 
the  battle  of  Milroy  Fork  and  other  skirmishes  about  Winchester. 
These  precious  relics  Colonel  Laughlin  brought  back  with  him  to 
New  Orleans,  with  infinite  pains  (as  they  are  bulky  and  heavy)  and 
will  present  them  in  a  few  days  to  Memorial  Hall.  They  will  shortly 
be  supplemented  by  a  collection  of  shells  and  other  bulky  articles 
which  it  was  impossible  to  bring  by  hand,  and  which  will  be  received 
by  express  and  placed  among  the  other  relics. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many  monuments  in  Stonewall 
Jackson  Cemetery  is  that  which  marks  the  grave  of  Major  Thomp- 
son, a  gallant  Winchester  soldier,  who  received  his  death  wound  on 
almost  the  last  day  of  the  war. 

The  monument  is  a  massive  block  of  granite  surmounted  by  a 
wondrously  polished  granite  globe  several  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  as 
smooth  as  polished  crystal,  and  one  seems  to  see  into  its  depth  for 
several  inches.  So  perfect  'is  the  reflection  that  the  globe  presents 
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in  compart  ->parr  a  marvrl<  >u^ly  beautiful  view  of  the  cemetery  scen- 
ery, shotting  the  monuments,  the  foliage,  the  soldierly  headstones, 
and  tin-  distant  historic  hills. 

Colonel  W.  R.  Lyman,  of  New  Orleans,  who  fought  with  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  and  knew  Major  Thompson  intimately,  started  the 
movement  to  erect  this  monument  to  his  heroism.  He  was  in  Win- 
chester one  day,  when  he  was  told  that  Major  Thompson  was  buried 
there.  "Then  his  grave  should  have  a  monument,"  he  instantly 
declared,  and  offered  to  lead  the  subscription  list  for  one.  It  was 
instantly  taken  up,  and  in  an  hour  $600  was  subscribed.  The  result 
is  the  memorable  stone  that  now  marks  the  grave. 

Major  Thompson's  death  was  unusually  pathetic  —  unusually  heroic. 

It  was  two  days  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Major 
Thompson's  left  arm  had  been  rendered  useless  by  a  rifle  ball.  His 
regiment  was  ordered  to  charge,  and  he  rode  to  its  front,  his  left  arm 
hanging  helplessly  by  his  side,  the  reins  in  his  teeth,  his  revolver  in 
his  right  hand. 

"  Don't  go  into  this  fight,"  a  friend  entreated.  "  It  is  sure  death, 
with  your  arm  crippled." 

"I  don't  care,"  was  his  brave  response.  "  The  Confederacy  is 
dying.  I  do  not  wish  to  survive  the  Confederacy."  He  rode  into 
the  battle,  charged  impetuously,  and  was  the  first  to  fall. 

H.  W.  ROBINSON. 


WHAT   THE  ALABAMA  DID. 


In  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  which 
raged  in  America  during  i86i-'65,  we  have  the  only  instance  in 
which  steam  cruisers  have  been  employed  on  any  scale  to  carry  com- 
merce. The  South  had  no  commerce  to  be  attacked,  but  the  North 
had  a  large  and  prosperous  merchant  marine.  From  first  to  last  the 
South  sent  eleven  steam  cruisers  and  eight  small  sailing  cruisers  to  sea. 
These  captured  between  them,  two  steamers,  and  261  sailing-ships — 
not  a  very  heavy  bill  of  loss,  one  would  think.  Yet  this  loss  prac- 
tically drove  the  United  States  flag  from  the  seas.  To  prove  this, 
I  will  quote  from  the  case  of  the  United  States,  as  presented  to  the 
Geneva  arbitrators,  the  following  facts: 
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"  In  1860,  two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  New  York  was  carried 
on  in  American  bottoms:  in  1863  three-fourths  was  carred  on  in  for- 
eign bottoms."  And  the  transfers  from  the  United  States  to  the 
British  flag  were  enormously  large.  They  were: 

Ships.  Tons. 

1861,  126  71,673 

1862,  135  74,578 

1863,  348  252,579 

1864,  106  92,052 

War  ended  in  April,  1865. 

The  mediocre  Alabama,  a  single  small  and  ill-armed  ship,  was  the 
cause  of  most  of  this  loss.  There  were,  no  doubt,  other  contribu- 
ting factors,  but  the  effect  of  her  career  is  plainly  marked  in  the  sud- 
den increase  of  transfers  during  1863,  when  she  was  at  sea.  After 
she  had  been  sent  to  the  bottom,  Yankee  skippers  recovered  their 
breath.  The  trade,  however,  had  departed,  and  the  United  States 
has  never  regained  the  position  which  it  held  in  1860  as  a  shipping 
nation.  Here  again,  the  destruction  of  helpless  northern  ships  in 
nowise  benefitted  the  South.  It  wrought  individual  ruin,  and  it  em- 
bittered the  relations  between  England  and  the  United  States;  it  had 
no  strategic  result,  as  the  North  was  self-dependent. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  April  12,  1896.] 

BATTLE  OF  SAILOR'S  CREEK.* 


PART  TAKEN  IN  IT  BY  THE  SAVANNAH  GUARD. 


But  Few  Survivors  Now  of  the  Guard. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

The  Savannah  Volunteer  Guards  Battalion  fought  its  last  battle 
at  Sailor's  Creek,  in  which  engagement  many  Savannahians  were 
killed  and  wounded. 


*For  further  account  of  this  battle,  see  ante  page  83:— Recollections  of  a 
participant  as  to  the  part  taken  therein  by  Hunton's  Brigade. 
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Th«-  Guard-,  wen-  known  in  the  Confederate  army  as  the  i8th 
.ilion  of  Georgia  Volunteers,  which  was  commanded  by  the  gal- 
l.mt  Major  (afterward  (Colonel)  W.  S.  Basinger,  a  distingushed 
lawyer  and  citizen  of  this  city,  but  now  residing  at  Athens. 

The  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek  was  one  of  the  several  battles  which 
took  place  after  General  Lee  evacuated  Petersburg,  and  just  before 
the  surrender  of  the  army  at  Appomattox.  The  Confederate  army, 
says  the  Savannah  News,  of  the  5th,  decimated  and  starving,  was 
bravely  trying  to  make  its  way  through  the  cordon  which  General 
Grant's  hosts  were  forming  around  it.  The  i8th  Battalion  was 
hemmed  in,  and  attempted  to  break  the  enemy's  lines,  but  was  anni- 
hilated in  the  attempt,  every  officer  and  man  being  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured. 

The  Guards  went  to  Virginia  when  every  available  armed  man 
that  could  be  spared  was  needed  to  reinforce  Lee's  army.  Although 
in  service  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  operations  of  the  bat- 
talion had  been  confined  to  the  coast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston,  where  there  was  much  unpleasant  duty,  but 
very  little  fighting.  The  battalion  had  done  some  good  service  in 
Charleston  harbor,  however,  where  it  distinguished  itself  in  the  re- 
pulse of  the  attack  on  Battery  Wagner,  on  Morris  Island,  after 
which  it  did  service  for  several  months  on  Morris  and  James  Islands, 
in  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

In  May,  1864,  the  order  came  for  the  battalion  to  go  to  Virginia, 
and  was  received  with  rapturous  cheers  by  the  men,  who  were  tired 
of  the  monotony  of  garrison  life.  In  the  fall  the  battalion  was  joined 
with  six  other  battalions,  which  were  stationed  with  it  at  Chaffin's 
Bluff,  on  the  James  river,  into  a  small  brigade,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Crutchfield,  which  was  attached  to  the  division  of  General  G. 
W.  Custis  Lee,  son  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  On  this  account 
General  Custis  Lee  has  been  an  honorary  member  of  the  corps  since 
its  reorganization  after  the  war.  • 

The  battalion  had  the  same  hard  experience  with  the  rest  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  during  the  winter  of  1864-' 65.  Its  only 
shelter  was  a  few  ragged  old  tents,  and  these  were  not  sufficient  for 
all.  Fuel  was  scarce,  and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Their  only 
rations  were  a  pound  of  corn-meal  and  a  third  of  a  pound  of  bacon 
a  day.  The  duty  was  also  very  severe.  How  would  the  250 
young  fellows  who  looked  so  brave  in  the  last  annual  parade  of  the 
Guards  enjoy  soldiering  under  such  circumstances  ?  But  it  was  the 
s.nne  class  of  men  who  composed  the  battalion  in  1864,  and  their 
successors  would  do  the  same  thing  now  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 
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When  Lee  evacuated  Petersburg  on  the  night  of  April  2d,  the 
Guards  marched  out  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  was  an  all-niyht 
march  and  all  the  next  day,  then  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  the  march 
resumed  before  dawn.  This  continued  until  April  6th,  when  Lee's 
retreating  army  was  brought  to  bay  at  Sailor's  creek.  General  Gor- 
don's Corps  was  the  true  rear  guard,  but  in  the  various  operations 
and  movements  of  the  day,  General  Ewell's  Corps,  of  which  Custis 
Lee's  Division  was  a  part,  got  into  the  rear,  and  in  its  turn  became 
the  rear  guard.  The  army  was  hemmed  in,  but  the  men  did  not 
know  it.  The  Guards  were  fording  Sailor's  creek,  with  the  color- 
bearer  in  the  middle,  carrying  the  color-staff  inclined  upon  his 
shoulder,  when  a  spent  bullet  struck  the  staff,  splitting  it  exactly  in 
the  middle  and  just  burying  itself  in  the  crack.  The  bullet  came 
from  ahead,  and  the  men  saw  that  they  were  surrounded.  Custis 
Lee's  Division  was  the  rear  of  the  corps,  Crutchfield's  Brigade  in 
the  rear  of  the  division,  and  the  Guards  at  the  rear  of  the  brigade. 
The  brigade  was  halted  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  creek,  about 
half  way  up  the  slope  of  a  long  acclivity,  and  the  line  formed,  with 
the  Guards  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line. 

Major  Basinger  in  his  review  of  the  history  of  the  Guards,  gives 
a  brief,  but  interesting,  account  of  the  battle: 

"  When  the  enemy's  infantry  began  to  ascend  the  slope  to  attack 
the  Confederate  troops  holding  their  fire  until  they  should  get  quite 
near,  a  strong  body  was  discovered  making  its  way  through  a  thicket 
of  pines  on  the  right  of  the  Guards  so  as  to  take  them  on  the  flank 
and  rear.  Fortunately,  they  were  impeded  and  disordered  by  the 
thickness  of  the  grove,  Major  Basinger  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  near  the  extreme  right  of  the  Guards. 

"  There  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  He  immediately  marched 
the  battalion  by  the  right  flank  obliquely  to  the  rear,  fixing  bayonets 
as  they  went,  so  as  to  face  this  unexpected  enemy,  and,  reforming 
his  line,  attacked  at  once  with  the  bayonet,  while  they  were  yet  en- 
tangled in  the  wood.  The  Guards  were  but  eighty-five  that  day, 
and  nothing  but  the  disorder  of  the  enemy  in  the  thicket  saved 
them. 

"Their  attack  was  successful;  the  enemy  was  driven  off,  with  the 
loss  of  two  regimental  flags  and  many  killed,  but  with  serious  loss  to 
the  Guards  also.  The  battalion  then  returned  to  the  original  line  to 
take  its  part  in  the  main  battle.  But  again  the  enemy  came  through 
the  thicket  of  pines,  and  were  met  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
But  they  were  too  strong,  and  the  corps  had  suffered  too  much  in 
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tlu-  former  attack;  the  enemy  were  checked,  but  all  of  the  Guards 
\\hursrapi-dwith  their  lives  fell  into  their  hands  as  prisoners.  It 
\\a>  altei -wards  ascertained  that  these  attacks  through  the  pine 
thicket  had  been  made  by  a  force  of  three  regiments,  half  advancing 
at  a  time,  and  that  their  loss  in  the  encounter  was  about  275  men. 
The  disorder  caused  in  their  advance  by  the  pine  thicket  was  tin- 
only  thing  that  rendered  such  a  result  possible.  Hut  without  this 
combat,  the  whole  division  would  have  been  assailed  on  its  Hank  and 
rear  and  inevitably  destroyed. 

"As  it  was.  the  division,  thus  guarded  on  its  flank,  repulsed  two 
attacks,  and  finally,  attacking  in  its  turn,  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
field,  and  killed  and  wounded,  it  was  said  on  good  authority,  about 
5, coo  of  his  men,  having  itself  only  2,250  engaged.  But  in  the  very 
moment  of  their  success  a  courier  came  from  General  Ewell  announc- 
ing that  he  had  surrendered  himself  and  his  entire  corps.  So  the 
division  found  itself  in  the  same  moment  victors,  yet  prisoners  of 
war. 

"  In  this  affair  the  loss  of  the  Guards  was  very  heavy — amounting 
to  thirty  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded  of  the  eighty-five  engaged, 
and  every  officer  but  one  being  either  killed  or  wounded." 

The  killed  were  buried  on  the  field  by  the  enemy.  The  wounded 
were  sent  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  unwounded  to  northern  prisons. 
General  McGlashan,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Guards'  Hall, 
December  5,  1894,  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  battle,  in  which 
he  participated  with  his  command,  closely  adjoining  the  Guards,  and 
in  full  view  of  their  line.  General  McGlashan's  command  fought 
an  equally  desperate  fight,  but  with  slightly  better  fortune  than  the 
Guards,  as  the  losses  were  not  so  severe.  In  a  letter  from  Major 
Basinger,  read  by  General  McGlashan  in  the  course  of  his  lecture, 
the  former  charged  that  the  enemy  fired  on  and  slaughtered  his 
wounded  men  after  their  surrender.  Captain  John  R.  Dillon,  who 
was  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle,  fur- 
nishes the  following  partial  list  of  the  killed: 

Captain  G.  C.  Rice;  Lieutenants  G.  M.  Turner,  W.  H.  King, 
Fred.  Tupper,  Eugent  Blois,  W.  D.  Grant,  G.  W.  Smith,  Ser- 
geants George  E.  James,  Charles  Postell,  R.  Millen,  W.  C.  Ben- 
nett; Privates  A.  O.  Bowne,  J.  W.  Myddleton,  W.  H.  Rice,  J. 
Mclntosh,  B.  Abbey,  J.  Rouse,  E.  L.  Gordon,  John  Vickers,  H. 
Crook,  L.  E.  Barie,  J.  Gould. 

The  year  following  the  bodies  of  eighteen  of  the  Guards  who  fell 
at  Sailor's  creek  were  recovered  and  brought  to  Savannah.  Only 
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seven  of  these  could  be  identified.  These  were  buried  in  the  private 
lots,  and  the  other  eleven  were  interred  in  the  lot  of  the  Guards,  in 
Laurel  Grove  Cemetery.  The  interment  was  attended  by  a  large 
gathering  of  the  citizens,  and  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  by 
Bishop  Elliott  and  other  leading  divines  of  the  city. 

With  one  exception  (Lieutenant  Gue)  every  officer  present  at  the 
battle  of  Sailor's  creek  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Major  Bas- 
inger  and  Lieutenants  Dillon  and  Starr  were  wounded,  and  Captain 
Rice  and  the  lieutenants  named  above  were  killed;  Captain  George 
Stiles  was  in  the  camp  hospital ;  Captain  Thomas  F.  Screven  was  at 
home  on  furlough,  and  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Raynal  was  on  detached 
duty  with  a  detachment  sent  out  in  search  of  cattle  for  the  army. 
This  accounts  for  every  officer  of  the  command. 

There  are  only  a  few  survivors  of  that  desperate  battle.  Major 
Basinger  commanded  the  battalion  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  several  years  after  its  reorganization  after  the  war,  and  is 
now  living  at  Athens.  Among  those  residing  here  are  Captain 
Thomas  F.  Screven,  Captains  John  R.  Dillon  and  John  Reilly,  both 
of  whom  have  commanded  Co.  C,  of  the  battalions,  successively 
since  the  war;  Sergeants  Malcolm  McLean,  and  J.  G.  Cornell,  and 
Private  John  A.  Pacetti.  Captain  P.  N.  Raynal,  who  commanded 
Co.  A  for  a  year  after  the  war,  now  resides  at  Thomasville,  and  Ser- 
geant Bayard  Mclntosh  in  Atlanta,  being  connected  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  There  are  probably  others,  but  their  names 
could  not  be  recalled  by  the  veterans  who  were  seen  yesterday. 


[From  the  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Messenger,  Feb.  19,  1895.] 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SOLDIERS. 


Paroled  at  Appomattox. 


' '  North  Carolina  had  paroled  at  Appomattox  Courthouse,  one 
major-general,  Bryan  Grimes,  and  six  brigadiers,  z.  e.,  W.  R.  Cox, 
Matthew  W.  Ransom,  John  R.  Cooke,  William  McRae,  W.  P.  Rob- 
erts and  J.  H.  Lane. 


'/, 

Total  rank  and 
Brigade  Commanded  by  lilt-  surrendered. 

1.  Cox's,  Brigadier-General  Cox,  572 

2.  Grimes',  Colonel  Coward,  530 

3.  Johnston's,  Colonel  Lea,  463 

4.  Lewis',  Captain  Beard,  447 

5.  Cooke's,  Brigadier-General  Cooke,  560 

6.  MacRae's,  Brigadier-General  MacRae,  442 

7.  Lane's,  Brigadier-General  Lane,  570 

8.  Scales',  Colonel  Hyman,  719 

9.  Ransom's,  Brigadier-General  Ransom,  435 

10.  Barringer's,*  23 

11.  Robert's,*                     Brigadier-General  Roberts,  93 
Major-General  Grimes  and  staff,  18 
Cummings',    Miller's,    William's,    Planners'    and    Ram- 
sey's batteries,  150 

Total  North  Carolinians  paroled  5,022 

The  following  North  Carolina  regiments  were  in  the  above  brig- 
ades at  the  surrender:  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  gth  (ist  cavalry); 
iith,  1 2th,  I3th,  i4th,  I5th,  i6th,  i8th,  igih  (2d  cavalry); 
20th,  2ist,  22d,  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  3oth,  32d,  33d, 
34th,  35th,  37th,  38th,  4151  (3d  cavalry);  43d,  44th,  45th,  46th,  47th, 
48th,  49th,  52d,  53d,  54th,  55th,  56th,  57th,  59th  (4th  cavalry);  63d 
(5th  cavalry);  ist  North  Carolina  battalion  sharp-shooters,  2d  North 
Carolina  battalion,  i6th  North  Carolina  battalion  (cavalry),  and  the 
five  battalions  of  artillery  above  named.  Total,  forty-two  regiments 
and  one  battalion  infantry;  five  regiments  and  one  battalion  cavalry; 
and  five  batteries  artillery.  That  all  these  should  have  numbered 
only  5,000,  rank  and  file,  at  the  surrender,  shows  the  wear  and  tear 
North  Carolina  troops  had  sustained.  First  and  last,  by  the  muster 
rolls,  these  commands  had  contained  over  100,000  men." 

*  Cavalry. 
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[From  the  Charlotte,  N.  C  ,  Observer.  April  21,  1895.] 

TWENTY-SECOND  NORTH  CAROLINA  INFANTRY. 


Its  History  by  Major  Graham  Daves. 


ITS  ORGANIZATION,  WITH  ACCURATE  ROSTERS. 


Field  and  Line  Officers— J.  Johnston  Pettigrew  Its  First  Colonel— The 

Regiment  Rendered  Splendid  Service  to  the  State  from 

the  Beginning  to  the  Bitter  End. 


The  22d  Regiment  of  North  Carolina  Troops  was  organized  in 
camp  near  Raleigh  in  July,  1861,  by  the  election  of  the  following 
field  officers:  Colonel,  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew,  of  Tyrrell  county,  then  a 
resident  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Colonel  Pettigrew  had  seen  service 
with  the  forces  in  South  Carolina,  and  commanded  a  regiment  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederates  in  April, 
1861.  Lieutenant-Colonel,  John  O.  Long,  of  Randolph  county,  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point; 
Major,  Thomas  S.  Gallaway,  Jr.,  of  Rockingham  county,  a  graduate 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va.  The  commis- 
sions of  the  field  officers  all  bore  date  of  July  nth,  1861. 

Thus  regiment  was  composed  originally  of  twelve  companies,  but 
two  of  them,  "C"  and  "D,"  were  very  soon  transferred  to  other 
commands,  and  the  lettering,  A,  B,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  and  M, 
for  the  ten  companies  was  retained.  This  fact  is  mentioned  because 
the  lettering  of  the  companies  of  this  regiment,  as  reported  in  the 
register  published  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  in  November, 
1861,  and  in  the  roster  of  the  troops  published  by  the  State  in  1882, 
is  incorrectly  given.  Company  A  was  from  Caldwell  county;  Com- 
pany B,  from  McDowell  county;  Company  E,  from  Guilford  county; 
Company  F,  from  Alleghany  county;  Company  G,  from  Caswell 
county;  Company  H,  from  Stokes  county;  Company  I,  from  Ran- 
dolph county;  Company  K,  from  McDowell  county;  Company  L, 
from  Randolph  county,  and  Company  M,  from  Randolph  county. 

The  organization  of  the  regiment  was  completed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Graham  Daves,  of  Craven  county,  as  adjutant, 
July  24,  1861;  Dr.  James  K.  Hall,  of  Guilford  county,  surgeon,  July 
24,  1861;  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Cheek,  of  Warren  county,  assistant-sur- 
geon, July  24,  1861;  James  J.  Litchford,  of  Wake  county,  assistant- 


quartermaster,  July  19,  1861;  Rev.  A.  B.  Cox,  of  Alleghany  county, 
July  16.  i«S6i,  chaj)lain,  and  Hamilton  C.  Graham  (Company  I),  of 
Craven  county,  as  sergeant- major. 

First  called  the  I2th  Volunteers,  the  regiment  was  shortly  after 
numbered  and  designated  the  22d  Troops.  The  change  was  made 
in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  at  Raleigh  to  avoid  confusion.  With 
the  exception  of  the  "Bethel  Regiment,"  or  ist  Volunteers,  and 
perhaps  the  2d,  which  served  first  for  six  months  only,  the  troops 
first  enlisted  were  mustered  into  service  for  one  year  and  were  called 
volunteers.  The  Legislature,  however,  also  authorized  the  enlist- 
ment of  ten  regiments  "  for  the  term  of  the  war,"  eight  of  infantry, 
one  of  cavalry,  gth,  and  one  of  artillery,  roth,  to  be  called  "State 
Troops,"  and  numbered  one  to  ten.  This  would  have  caused  the 
numbering  of  ten  regiments  each  of  "  State  Troops  "  and  of  "  Vol- 
unteers ' '  respectively  to  have  been  the  same,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  volunteer  regiments  were  therefore  moved  forward  ten.  This 
will  explain  a  change  in  the  numbering  of  the  regiments  to  include 
the  I4th  Volunteers,  afterwards  the  24th  Troops,  which  seems  not  to 
be  understood.  A  duplication  of  this  sort  in  the  numbering  of  cer- 
tain regiments  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  troops  did  actually 
exist,  and  caused  much  confusion. 

The  regiment  was  first  armed  as  follows:  to  the  two  flank  compa- 
nies were  issued  rifled  muskets  of  a  then  comparatively  recent 
Springfield  pattern.  The  other  eight  companies  had  old-style  flint- 
lock muskets,  with  bright  barrels,  altered  to  percussions.  All  were 
muzzle  loading,  and  the  latter  were  not  effective  at  more  than  200 
yards,  if  that.  The  cartridges  were  of  paper,  to  be  torn  with  the 
teeth,  and  the  cap  pouches,  bayonet  scabbards,  cartridge  boxes,  can- 
teens and  haversacks  were  of  the  rudest  description.  Of  knapsacks 
there  were  few  or  none,  except  what  the  men  or  their  officers  fur- 
nished. 

The  first  captain  of  A  Company  was  W.  F.  Jones,  of  Caldwell 
county,  who  was  succeeded  by  Thos.  D.  Jones,  of  the  same.  The 
entire  number  of  rank  and  file  in  this  company  serving  at  one  time 
or  another  during  its  whole  term  of  service  was  187  men.  Company 
B  had  for  its  first  captain  James  M.  Neal,  of  McDowell  county,  and 
numbered  of  rank  and  file  from  first  to  last  171  men.  Captain  Col- 
umbus C.  Cole,  of  Greensboro,  commanded  E  Company,  which 
numbered  184  rank  and  file  while  in  service.  Jesse  F.  Reeves,  of 
Alleghany  county,  was  first  captain  of  F  Company,  which  numbered 
160  men  during  its  term.  J.  A.  Burns  was  captain  of  G  Company 
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at  the  organization  of  the  regiment,  but  was  shortly  after  succeeded 
by  John  W.  Graves.  The  company  numbered  in  all  145  men. 
Hamilton  Scales,  of  Stokes  county,  was  captain  of  H  Company, 
which  numbered  in  all  200  men.  I  Company's  first  captain  was 
Shubal  G.  Worth,  of  Randolph  county.  The  company  numbered 
1 88  men.  Alney  Burgin,  of  McDowell  county,  was  first  captain  of 
K  Company.  Robert  H.  Gray,  of  L  Company,  and  John  M.  Odell, 
of  M  Company,  which  numbered,  respectively,  during  their  several 
terms  of  service,  151,  178,  and  146  men.  These  figures  are  men- 
tioned here  for  convenience,  and  represent,  of  course,  enlistments 
and  assignments  for  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  its  organization  the  regiment  numbered  nearly  1,000  enlisted 
men.  Shortly  after  its  organization  it  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  and 
made  its  first  halt  in  Richmond.  Remaining  in  camp  there  for  a 
short  time,  it  was  next  ordered  to  the  Potomac  to  form  part  of  the 
command  of  General  Theophilus  H.  Holmes,  and  was  first  stationed 
at  Brooks'  station  near  Acquia  creek.  Soon,  however,  it  marched 
to  Evansport,  a  point  on  the  Potomac  river,  the  present  Quantico 
station,  between  the  Chappawansic  and  Quantico  creeks,  where  bat- 
teries of  heavy  guns  were  to  be  established  to  blockade  the  Potomac 
below  Washington.  Going  into  camp  at  this  place  late  in  Septem- 
ber, the  regiment  was  stationed  there  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1 86 1-' 62,  on  duty  in  the  erection  and  support  of  the  batteries 
which  were  in  great  part  constructed  by  details  of  its  men.  There 
were  three  of  these  batteries  at  first,  mounted  with  g-inch  Dalghren 
guns,  smooth  bore  32  and  42  pounders,  and  one  heavy  rifled  Blakely 
gun,  and  they  were  thought  to  be  formidable  in  those  days.  No.  2 
Battery  was  in  part  manned  by  Company  I,  of  the  regiment,  detailed 
for  that  purpose,  where  it  continued  to  serve  as  long  as  the  post  was 
occupied.  After  the  batteries  opened,  traffic  by  water  to  Washington 
ceased  almost  entirely,  but  the  river  there  being  about  two  miles 
wide,  some  craft  succeeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  from  time  to  time, 
among  others  the  steam  sloop  of  war  Pensacola,  which  passed  at 
night. 

While  on  duty  at  Evansport,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1861, 
the  following  roster  of  the  line  officers  of  the  regiment,  with  the 
dates  of  their  commissions,  was  returned: 

Company  A:  Thomas  D.  Jones,  captain,  August  8,  1861;  J.  B. 
Clark,  first  lieutenant,  Augusts,  1861;  Felix  G.  Dula,  second  lieu- 
tenant, August  8,  1861;  William  W.  Dickson,  second  lieutenant, 
August  8,  1861. 
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Company  B:  James  H.  Neale,  captain,  May  8,  1861;  A.  <i.  H.ily- 
burton,  first  lieutenant,  May  x,  1861;  J.  M.  Higgins,  second  lieu- 
tenant, May  8,  1861;  Samuel  H.  Adams,  second  lieutenant,  May  8, 
1861. 

Company  E:  Columbus  C.  Cole,  captain,  May  23,  1861;  H.  E. 
Charles,  first  lieutenant,  May  23,  1861;  W.  H.  Faucett,  second  lieu- 
tenant, May  23,  1861;  John  N.  Nelson,  second  lieutenant,  July  27, 
1861. 

Company  F:  Preston  B.  B.  Reeves,  captain,  September  10,  1861; 
John  Gambol,  first  lieutenant,  September  n,  1861;  Horton  L. 
Reeves,  second  lieutenant.  May  27,  1861;  George  McReeves, 
second  lieutenant,  August  27,  1861. 

Company  (i:  John  W.  Graves,  captain,  October  n,  1861;  J.  J. 
Stokes,  first  lieutenant,  May  28,  1861;  P.  Smith,  second  lieutenant, 
May  28,  1861;  John  N.  Black  well,  second  lieutenant,  August  24, 
1861. 

Company  H:  Hamilton  Scales,  captain,  June  i,  1861;  Ephraim 
Bouldin,  first  lieutenant,  June  i,  1861;  S.  Martin,  second  lieutenant, 
June  i,  1861. 

Company  I:  Shubal  G.  Worth,  captain,  June  5,  1861;  E.  H. 
Winningham,  first  lieutenant,  August  12,  1861:  Alexander  C.  Mc- 
Allister, second  lieutenant,  August  15,  1861  ;  Hamilton  C.  Graham, 
second  lieutenant,  August  15,  1861. 

Company  K:  Alney  Burgin,  captain,  June,  1861;  Charles  H.  Bur- 
gin,  first  lieutenant,  June  5,  1861;  A.  W.  Crawford,  second  lieu- 
tenant, June  5,  1861;  I.  E.  Morris,  second  lieutenant,  June  5,  1861. 

Company  L:  Robert  H.  Gray,  captain,  June  18,  1861;  Claiborne 
Gray,  first  lieutenant,  June  18,  1861;  J.  A.  C.  Brown,  second  lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1861;  W.  G.  Spencer,  second  lieutenant,  June  18, 
1861. 

Company  M:  John  M.  Odell,  captain,  June  10,  1861;  Laban  Odell, 
first  lieutenant,  June  10,  1861;  J.  M.  Pounds,  second  lieutenant,  June 
10,  1861;  Henry  C.  Alfred,  second  lieutenant,  June,  10,  1861. 

At  different  times  during  its  entire  term  of  service,  the  following 
were  line  officers  of  the  Twenty-Second  Regiment  ;  the  list  is  not 
quite  complete: 

Company  A  —  captains:  W.  F.  Jones,  Thomas  D.  Jones,  James  M. 
Isbell,  William  B.  Clark.  Lieutenants:  Joseph  B.  Clark,  James  W. 
Sudderth,  Felix  G.  Dula,  William  W.  Dickson,  Marcus  Deal,  J.  W. 
Justice. 

Company  B  —  captains:  James  M.  Neal,  J.  T.  Conley,  George  H. 
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Gardin.  Lieutenants:  Samuel  H.  Adams,  James  M.  Higgins,  Rob- 
ert A.  Tate,  S.  P.  Tate. 

Company  E — captains:  Columbus  C.  Cole,  Charles  E.  Harper, 
Joseph  A.  Hooper,  Martin  M.  Wolfe,  Robert  W.  Cole.  Lieuten- 
ants: Andrew  J.  Busick,  W.  H.  Faucett,  James  H.  Hanner,  John 
N.  Nelson,  O.  C.  Wheeler. 

Company  F — captains:  Jesse  F.  Reeves,  Preston  B.  Reeves,  W. 
L.  Mitchell,  S.  G.  Caudle.  Lieutenants:  John  Gambole,  N.  A. 
Reynolds,  David  Edwards,  Horton  S.  Reeves,  Calvin  Reeves, 
George  G.  Reeves,  Calvin  C.  Carrier. 

Company  G — captains:  Edward  M.  Scott,  J.  A.  Burns,  John  W. 
Graves,  Stanlin  Brinchfield.  Lieutenants:  O.  W.  Fitzgerald,  James 
T.  Stokes,  Peter  Smith,  J.  N.  Blackwell,  B.  S.  Mitchell,  Martin  H. 
Cobb. 

Company  H — captains:  Hamilton  Scales,  Ephraim  Bouldin,  Wil- 
liam H.  Lovins.  Lieutenants:  S.  Martin,  C.  C.  Smith,  John  K. 
Martin,  Sam  B.  Ziglar,  Shadrack  Martin,  Joshua  D.  Ziglar. 

Company  I — captains:  Shubal  G.  Worth,  George  V.  Lamb. 
Lieutenants:  Robert  Hanner,  Eli  H.  Winningham,  John  H.  Palmer, 
B.  W.  Burkhead,  William  McAuley,  Hamilton  C.  Graham,  Alex. 
A.  McAllister,  J.  S.  Robbins,  R.  A.  Glenn,  R.  W.  Winbourne. 

Company  K — captains:  Alney  Burgin,  Charles  H.  Burgin,  Wil- 
liam B.  Gooding,  E.  J.  Dobson.  Lieutenants:  Isaac  E.  Morris,  A. 
W.  Crawford,  J.  L.  Greenlee,  J.  B.  Burgin,  John  M.  Burgin,  J.  E. 
Bailey. 

Company  L — captains:  Robert  H.  Gray,  J.  A.  C.  Brown,  Lee 
Russell,  Yancey  M.  C.  Johnson.  Lieutenants:  Claiborn  Gray,  Wil- 
liam G.  Spencer,  E.  C.  Harney,  Oliver  M.  Pike,  Calvin  H.  Welborn. 

Company  M — captains:  John  M.  Odell,  Laban  Odell,  Warren  B. 
Kivett,  Columbus  F.  Siler.  Lieutenants:  J.  M.  Robbins,  James  M. 
Pounds,  Henry  C.  Alfred,  Lewis  F.  McMasters,  John  M.  Lawrence, 
A.  W.  Lawrertce. 

Besides  the  lieutenants  named  above,  the  captains  of  the  several 
companies  had  in  nearly  every  instance  served  as  lieutenants  pre- 
vious to  their  promotion.  Hon.  Walter  Clark,  now  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  who  will  compile  and  edit  the  histories 
of  our  North  Carolina  regiments,  was,  at  its  organization,  a  drill- 
master  in  the  22d.  He  was  then  little  more  than  a  boy. 

Until  March  2,  1862,  the  regiment  remained  in  support  of  the  bat- 
teries at  Evansport,  in  brigade  at  different  times  with  the  ist  Arkansas, 
the  2d  Tennessee,  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  perhaps  other  regiments, 
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Under  command,  in  tin- order  named,  of  <  irm-nils  John  ( i.  \Y.ilkrr. 
IS.IK-  R.  Trimble,  and  Samuel  <  i.  French.  While  tin-re  the  health 
<>!"  the  men  was  good,  except  for  measles,  which  seemed  to  be  epi 
demic-  in  all  the  regiments.  The  batteries  were  frequently  engaged 
with  the  enemy's  gunboats,  and  with  batteries  on  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  Potomac,  but  tin-  casualties  were  very  few.  Company  I  had 
several  men  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  forty-two-pounder  gun  in 
Battery  No.  2.  While  on  duty  at  Evansport,  Colonel  Pettigrew  was 
promoted  brigadier-general,  but  feeling  that  his  services  were  of 
more  value  in  furthering  the  re-enlistment  and  re-organization  of  the 
regiment,  then  near  at  hand,  he  declined  the  appointment — a  rare 
instance  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  public  good.  When  the 
army  fell  back  from  Manassas  and  the  Potomac  in  March,  1862,  to 
the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  General  French  commanded  the 
brigade  which  took  post  at  ^Yedericksburg.  Soon  after  General 
French  was  transferred  to  a  command  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 
regiment  was  marched  to  the  peninsula  below  Richmond  and  shared 
in  the  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown  campaign.  Returning  to  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  Colonel  Pettigrew  having  been  again 
appointed  brigadier,  in  command  of  the  brigade,  which  appointment 
he  this  time  accepted,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  E.  Lightfoot, 
previously  of  the  6th  Regiment,  was  promoted  colonel.  Under  his 
command  the  regiment  went  into  the  fight  at  Seven  Pines  in  May- 
June,  1862,  in  which  it  was  heavily  engaged  and  its  losses  were 
severe.  General  Pettigrew  was  here  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
Colonel  Lightfoot  was  also  captured.  Captain  Thomas  D.  Jones 
and  Lieutenant  S.  H.  Adams  were  killed,  besides  many  others,  and 
the  aggregate  loss  of  the  regiment  was  147  in  all. 

Soon  after  Seven  Pines  the  regiment  was  re-organized,  when  the 
following  were  elected  field  officers:  James  Connor,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, colonel;  Captain  Robert  H.  Gray,  of  Company  L,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  Captain  Columbus  C.  Cole,  of  Company  E,  major. 
They  took  rank  from  June  I4th,  1862.  There  were  many  changes 
also  in  the  line  officers.  Previously  Adjutant  Graham  Daves  had 
been  promoted  captain  and  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  on  the  general  staff,  and  Lieutenant  P.  E.  Charles  became 
adjutant.  A  new  brigade,  too,  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  i6th, 
22d,  34th,  and  38th  North  Carolina  Regiments,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Wm.  D.  Pender,  in  the  division 
of  General  A.  P.  Hill. 

An  officer  in  describing  the  bearing  of  the  22d  at  Seven  Pines, 
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says:  "  In  all  my  readings  of  veterans,  and  of  coolness  under  fire,  I 
have  never  conceived  of  anything  surpassing  the  coolness  of  our  men 
in  this  fight." 

In  the  "Seven  Days'  Fight"  around  Richmond  the  regiment  was 
next  engaged:  First,  at  Mechanicsville,  June  26th,  in  which  Colonel 
Connor  was  badly  wounded;  at  Ellison's  Mill;  at  Games'  Mill,  June 
2yth,  where  it  won  the  highest  encomiums.  General  A.  P.  Hill 
says  of  it  in  his  report  of  the  battle:  "The  i6th  North  Carolina, 
Colonel  McElroy,  and  the  22d,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gray,  at  one 
time  carried  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  were  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
but  were  driven  back  by  overwhelming  numbers."  And  General 
Fender:  "  My  men  fought  nobly  and  maintained  their  ground  with 
great  stubbornness."  Next  at  Frazier's  Farm,  June  3oth.  In  this 
fight  the  regiment  was  very  conspicuous  and  suffered  severely. 
Among  the  killed  were  Captain  Harper  and  Lieutenant  P.  E. 
Charles,  of  Company  E.  The  latter  was  bearing  the  regimental 
colors  at  the  time,  and  near  him,  in  a  space  little  more  than  ten  feet 
square,  nine  men  of  the  color  guard  lay  dead.  Captain  Ephraim 
Bouldin,  of  Company  H,  was  also  killed. 

On  August  Qth  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  was  fought.  In  this 
engagement  the  22d  Regiment  was  charged  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
which  it  easily  repulsed  and  punished  sharply.  Lieutenant  Robert 
W.  Cole,  of  Company  E,  succeeded  Lieutenant  Charles  as  adjutant. 
The  regiment  was  with  Jackson  in  his  battles  with  Pope  of  August 
28th  and  2gth,  and  bore  an  active  part  at  Second  Manassas  on 
August  3Oth.  In  these  actions  it  was  efficiently  commanded  by 
Major  C.  C.  Cole,  owing  to  the  extreme  sickness  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Gray.  Two  days  later  it  was  again  engaged  with  the  enemy  at 
Chantilly,  or  Ox  Hill,  fought  in  a  terrible  thunder  storm,  in  which 
the  artillery  of  heaven  and  of  earth  seemed  to  strive  in  rivalry.  The 
hard  service  and  heavy  losses  of  this  campaign  may  be  understood 
by  the  fact  that  at  this  time  there  were,  out  of  the  twelve  field  offi- 
cers of  the  four  regiments  of  the  brigade,  but  three  left  on  duty  with 
their  commands,  and  some  of  the  companies  were  commanded  by 
corporals. 

Pope,  the  braggart,  had  made  good  use  of  his  ' '  Headquarters  in 
the  Saddle  "  to  get  out  of  Virginia,  and  had  learned  all  about  "  Lines 
of  Retreat." 

The  22d  Regiment  took  part  in  the  reduction  and  capture  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  on  August  i5th,  where  it  remained  until  the  iyth,  the 
day  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  was  fought.  On  that  day  the  regiment, 
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with  the  re>t  of  A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  arrived  on  the  battle-field  after 
a  forced  march  of  seventeen  miles,  in  time  to  aid  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  decided  repulse  of  Hnrnside's  attack  at  the  "Stone  Bridge," 
thereby  preventing  the  turning  of  General  Lee's  right  and  saving 
the  day  to  the  Confederates.  On  the  night  of  the  i.xth  the  army 
recrossed  tin-  Potomac,  and  on  the  igth  was  followed  by  a  division  of 
Federals,  which  was  promptly  attacked  by  a  part  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
command,  routed  and  driven  back  across  the  Potomac  at  ShcphenU- 
town  with  great  slaughter.  The  22d  took  an  active  part  in  this  suc- 

^lul  tight.  After  the  enemy  had  been  driven  into  the  river,  a 
heavy  tire  was  opened  on  the  Confederates  by  the  Federal  batteries 
and  sharpshooters  from  its  northern  bank.  Under  this  fire  a  detach- 
ment of  the  22(1,  under  Major  Cole,  lay,  with  very  slight  protection, 
for  nearly  twelve  hours,  and  could  be  withdrawn  only  after  nightfall. 

Shortly  after  Shepherdstown,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gray  rejoined 
the  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Cole,  previously  of  the  54th 
Regiment,  was  assigned  to  the  22d  as  adjutant.  On  November  22, 
A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  which  had  been  on  duty  near  Martinsburg  and 
at  Snicker's  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge  (where  there  was  constant  skir- 
mishing), marched  for  Fredericksburg,  where  it  arrived  on  the  2d 
of  December,  a  distance  of  180  miles.  In  this  winter  march  many 
of  the  men  were  barefooted,  but  made  merry  over  it.  At  the  Battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  Jackson's  Corps  formed  the  right 
of  Lee's  army,  and  Pender's  Brigade  was  on  the  left  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
Division  in  the  first  line.  The  regiment  acquitted  itself  in  this 
famous  action  in  a  way  well  worthy  its  old  reputation.  The  night 
of  the  1 2th  a  detail  from  the  regiment  by  a  bold  dash  succeeded  in 
burning  a  number  of  haystacks  and  houses  very  near  to,  and  afford- 
ing cover  to.  the  Federal  lines.  Major  C.  C.  Cole  was  in  charge  of 
the  detail,  and  next  day  commanded  the  skirmish  line  in  front  of 
Pender's  Brigade.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Captain  Laban  Odell, 
of  Company  M.,  and  Lieutenant  Clark,  of  Company  A.  The  bri- 
gade maintained  its  position  throughout  the  action,  repulsing  every 
attack  upon  it,  but  not  without  heavy  loss.  Major  Cole  was  much 
complimented  for  his  handsome  action  in  dispersing  the  strong  force 
of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  on  the  brigade  front.  General  Pender 
was  wounded,  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Sheppard,  was 
killed  in  the  engagement.  Some  time  before  Fredericksburg  the 
1 3th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  Colonel  Alfred  M.  Scales,  had  been 
added  to  Pender's  Brigade. 

The  winter  of  1862-' 3  was  passed  in  picket  and  other  duty  on  the 
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Rappahannock  below  Fredericksburg.  Colonel  James  Conner  re- 
joined the  regiment  while  it  was  stationed  there,  but  was  still  unfitted 
by  his  severe  wound  for  active  duty.  The  services  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gray  were  lost  to  the  regiment  at  this  time.  Always  a  man 
of  delicate  health,  he  died  i6th  of  March,  1863.  Major  C.  C.  Cole 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  Captain  Odell  became  major, 
their  commissions  dating  March  16,  1862 — positions  that  these  ex- 
cellent officers  were  to  hold  but  a  short  time. 

At  Chancellorsville  in  May,  1863,  the  regiment  was  in  Jackson's 
flank  attack  on  Hooker,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  action 
was  heavily  engaged.  Its  losses  were  very  severe.  Colonel  Cole 
and  Major  Odell  were  both  killed,  219  men  and  twenty-six  out  of 
thirty-three  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  though  the  regi- 
ment was  distinguished  by  its  accustomed  efficiency  and  gallantry, 
nothing  could  compensate  for  the  terrible  destruction.  Chancellors- 
ville was  the  eighteenth  battle  of  the  22d  Regiment,  and  the  most 
fatal.  It  went  through  the  Maryland  campaign  of  1863  and  Gettys- 
burg with  credit.  General  Wm.  D.  Fender  had  been  made  a  major- 
general  and  was  now  in  command  of  the  division,  and  Colonel  Alfred 
M.  Scales,  of  the  i3th  Regiment,  was  promoted  brigadier  in  com- 
mand of  the  brigade.  It  participated  in  the  first  day's  brilliant  suc- 
cess at  Gettysburg,  was  engaged  also  on  the  second  day,  and  on  the 
third  the  brigade  was  part  of  General  I.  R.  Trimble's  Division, 
General  Fender  having  been  mortally  wounded  in  support  of  Heth's 
Division,  then  under  Pettigrew,  in  the  famous  charge  on  Cemetery 
Heights.  In  this  charge,  Archer's  and  Scales'  Brigades  occupied 
and  held  for  a  time  the  Federal  works,  and  when  they  retreated  to 
the  Confederate  lines,  Scales'  Brigade  had  not  one  field  officer  left 
for  duty,  and  but  very  few  line  officers.  Its  total  loss  was  102  killed 
and  322  wounded. 

After  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  Virginia  it  was  reorganized, 
when  Thomas  S.  Gallaway,  Jr. ,  at  one  time  its  major,  was  elected 
colonel,  to  date  from  September  2ist,  1863;  Wm.  L.  Mitchell  was 
lieutenant-colonel;  J.  H.  Welborn,  adjutant;  J.  D.  Wilder,  quarter- 
master; P.  G.  Robinson,  surgeon.  Benj.  A.  Cheek  was  still  as- 
sistant-surgeon. The  line  officers,  with  dates  of  commission,  were 
as  follows: 

Company  A — Captain:  Wm.  B.  Clarke,  October  28,  1862;  First 
Lieutenant:  Joseph  B.  Clarke,  October  28,  1862;  Second  Lieutenant: 
Wm.  A.  Tuttle,  April  25,  1863. 

Company  B — Captain ;  First  Lieutenant:  Robert  A.  Tate, 


i.  i  UK!  Lieutenant:  George  H.  Gardin,  May  11, 

1863;  Second  Lieutenant :  Samuel  P.  Talc,  August  i,  1863. 

Company  E — Captain:  Robert  W.  Cole,  September  15,  1863; 
I-ir-4  Lieutenant:  Andrew  J.  Busick,  September  15,  1X63;  Second 
Lieutenant:  Oliver  C.  Wheeler,  April  25,  1863. 

Company  F — Captain ;  First  Lieutenant:  David  Kduards. 

October  20,  1862;  Second  Lit  utrnant:  Shadrach  G.  Caudle,  April 

J5-    i 

Company  (i — Captain:  ( ieorge  A.  Graves,  May  i,  1X62;  First 
Lieutenant:  Peter  Smith.  May  10,  1862;  Second  Lieutenant:  Robert 
L.  Mitchell,  May  i,  1862;  Second  Lieutenant:  Martin  H.  Cobb, 
April  25,  1863. 

Company  H — Captain:  Thomas *T.  Slade,  October  23,  1863; 
I- irst  Lieutenant:  John  K.  Martin,  May  25,  1863;  Second  Lieutenant: 
Mason  T.  Mitchell,  April  25,  1863;  Second  Lieutenant:  C.  L. 
Graves,  May  25,  1863. 

Company  I — Captain:  Gaston  V.  Lamb,  July  18,  1862;  First 
Lieutenant:  Burwell  W.  Burkhead,  July  i,  1863;  Second  Lieutenant: 
Richard  W.  Winburne,  August  i,  1863;  Second  Lieutenant:  Robert 
A.  Glenn,  August  i,  1863. 

Company  K — Captain:  -       — ,  -       — ;  First  Lieutenant:  , 


Second  Lieutenant:  E.  J.  Dobson,  November  5,  1862. 


Company  L — Captain:  Lee  Russell, ,  ;  First  Lieutenant: 

Yancey  M.  C.  Johnson,  August  i,  1863,  Second  Lieutenant:  Oliver 
M.  Pike,  July  15,  1863;  Second  Lieutenant;  Calvin  H.  Wilborne, 
August  i,  1863. 

Company  M — Captain:  Columbus  F.  Siler,  May  2,  1863;  First 
Lieutenant:  James  M.  Robbins,  May  2,  1863;  Second  Lieutenant: 
John  M.  Lawrence,  April  25,  1863. 

Under  this  organization,  the  regiment  shared  in  the  events  of  the 
"campaign  of  strategy  "  in  October  and  November,  1863,  on  the 
Rapidan,  and  endured  the  cold  and  other  privations  in  the  affair  at 
Mine  Run,  on  the  last  of  the  latter  month.  Going  into  winter  quar- 
ters after  that,  there  were  no  occurrences  of  much  note  until  the 
opening  of  the  great  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Major-Gen- 
eral Cadmus  M.  Wilcox  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
division,  General  Pender  having  died  of  the  wound  received  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  this  division  with  that  of  Heth,  at  the  Wilderness,  on 
May  5th,  withstood  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  every  attack  of 
Grant's  forces  on  that  memorable  day.  So  severe  had  been  the 
struggle,  that  at  night  when  requested  by  Heth  to  readjust  the  lines, 
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much  disordered  by  the  persistant  fighting,  General  A.  P.  Hill  sim- 
ply replied,  "Let  the  tired  men  sleep,"  a  decision  which,  with  the 
delay  of  Longstreet's  corps  the  next  morning  in  getting  into  position, 
had  nearly  caused  disaster.  The  Twenty-second  bore  well  its  part  here, 
and  so  on,  always  maintaining  its  high  reputation,  at  Spotsylvania, 
North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  and  through  the  weary  winter  of  hard- 
ship and  want  of  1864-' 65,  borne  with  fortitude,  in  the  trenches  at 
Petersburg;  on  the  trying  retreat  to  Appomattox  in  April,  1865, 
where  the  sad  end  came.  At  the  surrender  there  on  the  Qth,  the 
brigade  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Joseph  H.  Hyman,  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  of  Edgecombe  county,  and  numbered  all 
told.  J2O  men,  of  whom  ninety-two  were  officers,  of  the  different 
grades,  and  628  were  enlisted  men.  Of  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment there  were  paroled  ninety-seven  men,  and  the  following  officers: 
Colonel  Thomas  S.  Gallaway,  Jr.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  S- 
Mitchell.  Captains  George  H.  Gardin;  Company  B;  Robert  W. 
Cole,  Company  E;  Gaston  V.  Lamb,  Company  I;  E.  J.  Dobson, 
Company  K;  Yancey  M.  C.  Johnson,  Company  L;  Columbus  F. 
Siler,  Company  M.  Lieutenants:  William  A.  Tuttle,  Company  A; 
Samuel  P.  Tate,  Company  B;  Andrew  J.  Busick,  Company  E;  W. 
C.  Orvell,  Company  E;  Calvin  H.  Wilborne,  Company  L,  Thir- 
teenth. In  Company  F,  but  eight  privates  "  present  for  duty," 
were  left,  and  in  Company  H,  but  five.  Besides  those  mentioned, 
several  members  of  the  regiment,  who  were  on  detached  service, 
were  paroled  elsewhere. 

And  so  the  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  its  few  surviving  mem- 
bers sought  their  distant  homes  with  heavy  hearts  indeed  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  cause  they  had  upheld  so  long  and  so  bravely,  undeterred 
by  privation  and  unappalled  by  dangers,  but  still  sustained  by  the 
parting  words  of  their  illustrious  chief,  and  the  consciousness  of  right 
and  of  duty  well  done.  No  nobler  band  of  men  ever  offered  their 
all  at  the  behest  of  the  sovereign  State  to  which  they  owed  alle- 
giance, and  to  the  little  squad  of  them,  now  "  in  the  sere,  the  yellow- 
leaf,  ' '  who  not  have  not  yet  ' '  crossed  over  the  river  and  rest  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,"  an  old  comrade  sends  warmest  greeting  and 
best  wishes.  Would  that  his  feeble  efforts  in  attempting  to  preserve 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  their  record  were  more  worthy  of  their 
matchless  deeds.  Few  of  them,  if  any,  there  wrere  who,  when  all 
was  over,  might  not  have  said,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight;  *  *  *  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

And  to  those  of  the  regiment — that  larger  regiment  by  far — who 
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sleep  their  last  sleep  where  at   dntv's  rail  they  laid  down  their  lives. 
on  the  plains  and  hillsides  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  from  the  Appo- 
inatti'x  to  the  Antietani,  is  gladly  rendered  the  fullest  meed  of  L;  rate 
ful  praise.     Their  fidelity  and  devoted  sacrifice  shall  be  celebrated  in 
song    and   story,  and    shall    he   borne   in   loving   memory  while  time 

shall  last. 

*     "  I.anu-nt  them  not1 
No  love  ran  make  immortal 

That  span  which  we  call  life; 
And  never  heroes  passed  to  life  eternal 
I'Yom  til-Ids  of  grander  strife." 

GRAHAM  DAVES. 

Neicbcrn.  X.   C. 

In  offering  this  imperfect  history  of  the  22d  Regiment  of  North 
Carolina  Troops  in  the  late  war  between  the  States,  the  writer  will 
say,  in  explanation  of  its  many  omissions  and  shortcomings,  that 
during  more  than  the  last  two  years  of  its  service,  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  duty,  and  was  not  a  member  of  the  regiment.  He 
gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Cole, 
some  time  its  adjutant,  for  much  valuable  information.  He  hopes 
the  brave  story  of  the  part  the  regiment  bore  in  the  momentous 
campaigns  of  i864-'65  will  yet  be  told  in  full  detail. 


GRAHAM  DAVES, 
First  Adjutant,  22d  N.  C.   Troops. 


Newbcrn,  N.  C.,  March,  1895. 


[From  the  Norfolk  Landmark  ] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SHARPSBURG. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Landmark  : 

SIR — Having  observed  with  great  interest  the  attack  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  of  General  Fitz  Lee  concerning  the 
strength  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Sharpsburg,  made  by  certain  of 
his  critics,  I  respectfully  ask  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  your  col- 
umns for  the  following  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  seek  to  ascertain  is  the  mtm- 
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her  of  troops  actually  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Sharpsburg;  and  if 
this  can  be  established  by  contemporaneous,  documentary  evidence, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  conjectural  estimate  of  numbers  based 
upon  returns  of  the  army  made  at  some  time  previous  or  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  battle,  although,  to  those  cognizant  of  all  of  the 
facts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  results  of  the  two 
methods. 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  interesting  events  of  the  week  immediately  preceding 
the  engagement. 

On  September  the  gth  the  army  of  General  Lee  was  well  in  hand 
near  Frederick  City,  Md. ;  his  purpose  was  not  yet  fully  developed 
to  the  enemy.  The  Federal  authorities  at  Washington  were  fearful 
lest  his  advance  into  Maryland  was  but  a  feint  to  cover  his  real  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  Capital.  This  uncertainty  and  the  necessity 
for  covering  that  city  and  Baltimore  caused  General  McClellan  to 
advance  very  cautiously  and  slowly. 

Quite  a  large  Federal  force,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
men,  was  at  and  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia.  This  force  seriously 
threatened  General  Lee's  line  of  communication  by  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  his  plans  to  be  rid  of  it. 
Relying  on  a  continuation  of  the  cautious  tactics  of  his  opponent,  he 
determined  to  detach  a  force  sufficient  to  reduce  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  drive  away  or  capture  the  troops  about  there,  confident  of  his 
ability  to  do  this,  and  then  reunite  his  forces  in  time  to  meet  General 
McClellan. 

The  order  for  this  movement  was  issued  on  the  gth  of  September, 
and  was  put  into  execution  on  the  next  day.  General  Jackson,  with 
his  own  division  and  those  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Ewell,  moved  directly 
upon  Harper's  Ferry;  General  McLaws,  with  his  division  and  that  of 
General  R.  H.  Anderson,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  Maryland 
heights,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  river  overlooking  Har- 
per's Ferry.  General  Walker  with  his  division  of  two  brigades,  was 
directed  to  take  possession  of  Loudoun  heights,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
also  overlooking  Harper's  Ferry.  These  three  columns  were  to  co- 
operate against  the  enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry.  General  Longstreet, 
with  his  command,  embracing  six  brigades  under  D.  R.  Jones, 
Hood's  two  brigades  and  Evans'  brigade,  was  ordered  to  move  to 
Boonsborough  and  halt.  General  D.  H.  Hill,  with  his  division,  was 
made  the  rear  guard,  and  ordered  to  follow  General  Longstreet. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the   i4th  of  September  that  the 
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tlin-r  bodies  <>f  troops  co-operating  against  Harper's  Ferry  were  in 
their  rrspri-tivr  position^  and  ready  for  operation* 

On  the  15th,  alter  a  brief  engagement,  the  garrison  at  Harper's 
l-Vrry  surrendered. 

Meanwhile,  on  September  i.ith.  (General  McClellan  had  reached 
Frederick,  and  it  was  there,  by  a  strange  accident,  constituting  one 
of  the  pivots  upon  which  the  result  of  the  war  seemed  to  turn,  that 
he  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  General  Lee's  order,  and  was 
so  made  aware  of  the  division  of  our  army  and  of  the  comparatively 
small  force  that  confronted  him.  His  movements,  so  very  slow  up 
to  this  time,  were  greatly  accelerated.  In  his  report  he  says, 
"Upon  learning  the  contents  of  this  order,  I  at  once  gave  orders 
lor  vigorous  pursuit." 

General  Longstreet,  with  nine  brigades,  was  now  at  Hagerstown, 
and  General  D.  H.  Hill,  with  five  brigades,  was  at  Boonsborough 
guarding  the  pass  through  South  Mountain  and  immediately  con- 
fronting the  Federal  army.  General  McClellan  moved  promptly  on 
the  morning  of  September  I4th  to  force  a  passage  here,  and  sent 
Franklin's  Corps  to  intercept  the  movements  of  General  McLaws, 
whose  position,  until  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  was  one  of  great 
peril. 

According  to  General  D.  H.  Hill's  official  report,  the  strength  of 
his  division  at  this  time  was  less  than  5,000  men.  For  six  or  seven 
hours  this  force  at  South  Mountain  pass  resisted  the  assaults  of  two 
corps  of  General  McClellan'sarmy.  At  about  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Gen- 
eral Hill  was  re-enforced  by  the  brigades  of  Drayton  and  Anderson, 
and  later  in  the  day  he  was  joined  by  General  Longstreet,  with  the 
brigades  of  Pickett,  Kemper,  Jenkins,  Hood,  Whiting  and  Evans; 
only  four  of  these,  however,  numbering  about  3,000  men,  became 
seriously  engaged.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  force  of  less  than 
10,000  men  resisted  the  assaults  of  two  corps  of  the  Federal  army 
and  held  General  McClellan  in  check  for  an  entire  day.  General 
McClellan  in  his  report  states  that  he  had  30,000  men  in  this  en- 
counter. 

While  General  Hill  was  thus  hotly  engaged  at  Boonsborough  pass, 
General  McLaws  was  being  pressed  at  Crampton  Gap  by  General 
Franklin,  in  command  of  the  force  sent  by  General  McClellan  to 
overwhelm  him  and  prevent  his  rejoining  General  Lee.  The  com- 
mands engaged  in  these  encounters  with  the  enemy  were,  of  course, 
seriously  reduced. 
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On  the  i5th  of  September  General  Lee  had  withdrawn  the  com- 
mands of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  to  Sharpsburg.  On  the  same 
day,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
General  Jackson,  with  his  division  and  E well's,  began  the  march  to 
rejoin  General  Lee.  He  left  General  A.  P.  Hill  with  his  division  at 
Harper's  Ferry  to  take  charge  of  the  captured  property  and  to 
parole  the  prisoners.  General  Walker,  with  his  two  brigades,  fol- 
lowed General  Jackson.  General  McLaws  was  enabled  by  the 
capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  to  escape  from  the  trap  prepared  for  him, 
for  he  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  at  once  to  rejoin  General  Lee 
by  moving  up  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac.  General  Jackson, 
with  his  two  divisions  and  Walker's,  reported  to  General  Lee  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  i6th  of  September.  General  McLaws  reached 
Sharpsburg  in  the  forenoon  of  the  iyth. 

General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  division — except  Thomas'  Brigade, 
left  in  charge  of  Harper's  Ferry — did  not  start  to  rejoin  General  Lee 
until  the  morning  of  the  iyth.  He  made  a  forced  march  to  Sharps- 
burg, seventeen  miles  distant,  having  to  cross  the  Potomac  river, 
reached  the  battlefield  in  the  afternoon  and  went  immediately  into 
action. 

I  have  given  this  review  of  the  division  and  subsequent  concen- 
tration of  General  Lee's  army  in  order  that  the  condition  of  the 
several  commands  that  participated  in  the  battle  may  be  properly 
understood.  In  his  official  report  General  Lee  says:  "  The  arduous 
service  in  which  our  troops  had  been  engaged,  their  great  privation 
of  rest  and  food,  and  the  long  marches  without  shoes  over  mountain 
roads,  had  greatly  reduced  our  ranks  before  the  action  began." 

The  infantry  under  General  Lee  at  Sharpsburg  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Jackson's  command — J.  R.  Jones'  division  of  four  brigades  and 
Ewell's  division  of  four  brigades  (under  Lawton,  until  wounded,  and 
then  Early). 

Longstreet's  command — D.  R.  Jones'  division  of  six  brigades, 
Hood's  division  of  two  brigades  and  Evans'  (unassigned)  brigade, 
D.  H.  Hill's  division  of  five  brigades,  R.  H.  Anderson's  division  of 
six  brigades,  A.  P.  Hill's  division  of  five  brigades  (this  other  bri- 
gade was  at  Harper's  Ferry),  McLaws'  division  of  four  brigades  and 
J.  G.  Walker's  division  of  two  brigades. 

I  will  now  state  the  strength  of  these  several  commands  on  the 
1 7th  day  of  September,  as  given  in  the  official  reports  of  their  re- 
spective commanders. 
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<  •  <  urral  |.  R.  Jom-s  s.ivs;  "  I  found  the  division  at  this  time  very 
much  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  recent  seven-  battles  and  the  long 
and  \v(  unsomr  man-hes.  *  *  *  The  division  not  numbering 
over  i, 600  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  tight." 

( ieneral  Karly  says:  "  Liu  ton's  brigade  had  sustained  a  loss  (in 
this  battle>  of  554  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  1,150;  Hay's  brigade 
had  sustained  a  loss  of  323  out  of  550.  Including  every  regimental 
commander  and  all  his  staff,  Trimble's  brigade,  under  Walker,  had 
sustained  a  loss  of  228  out  of  less  than  700  present,  including  three 
out  of  four  regimental  commanders."  The  casualties  in  his  o\\n 
brigade  are  not  specifically  given,  but  he  further  says:  "  The  loss  of 
tin-  division  at  Sharpsburg  alone  was  199  killed,  1,115  wounded  and 
38  missing,  being  an  aggregate  loss  of  1,352  out  of  less  than  3,500 
with  which  it  went  into  that  action." 

General  D.  R.  Jones  says  of  his  division:  "When  it  is  known 
that  on  moving  my  entire  command  of  six  brigades,  comprised  only 
2,430  men,  the  enormous  disparity  of  force  with  which  I  contended 
can  be  seen."  The  strength  of  (ieneral  Hood's  division  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  was  3,852  (see  return  of  July  20,  1862). 
His  official  report  gives  the  loss  of  the  division  in  the  encounters 
with  the  enemy  previous  to  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  as  972.  This 
would  make  his  strength  in  that  battle  2,880,  making  no  allowance 
for  straggling.  General  Evans  states  that  his  brigade  numbered 
2,200  effective  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  reports  his 
loss  in  the  battles  about  Manassas  at  631;  his  brigade  was  also  en- 
gaged at  South  Mountain  and  could  not  have  exceeded  1,500. 

General  D.  H.  Hill  says:  "  My  ranks  had  been  diminished  by 
some  additional  straggling,  and  the  morning  of  the  I7th  I  had  but 
3,000  infantry."  *  *  "In  the  meantime,  General  R.  H.  Ander- 
son reported  to  me  with  some  3,000  or  4,000  men." 

General  A.  P.  Hill's  command  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Branch, 
Gregg,  Archer,  Fender,  and  Brockenborough.  He  states  the 
strength  of  the  first  three  at  2,000.  The  other  two  were  smaller, 
but  allowing  the  average,  say  of  700,  for  each  and  we  have  for  the 
division  a  total  effective  of  3,400. 

General  McLaws  reports  in  detail  the  effective  strength  of  his  four 
brigades  carried  into  action  as  2,893. 

General  J.  G.  Walker,  who  commanded  his  own  and  Ransom's 
Brigades,  does  not  report  his  strength.  General  Ransom  puts  his 
effective  strength  at  1,600,  and  I  have  his  authority  for  say  ing  that 
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his  brigade  was  larger  than  Walker's,  making  the  strength  of  this 
division  less  than  3,200. 

With  the  exception  of  the  brigade  last  mentioned  and  the  two 
brigades  of  A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  which  are  estimated,  the  following 
recapitulation  is  established  upon  indisputable  and  contemporaneous 
authority,  being  nothing  less  than  the  testimony  of  the  commanding 
officers,  as  shown  by  their  official  reports  made  immediately  after  the 
battle: 

Jackson's  Command,  -  5,000 

Longstreet's  Command,  -  6,812 

D.  H.  Hill's  Division,  3,000 

R.    H.  Anderson's   Division,  -  4,000 

A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  -     .        -  3,400 

McLaws'  Division,  -  2,893 

J.  G.  Walker's  Division,  3,200 

Total  effective  infantry,  28,305 

The  cavalry  and  artillery  have  been  generally  estimated  at  8,000. 
They  certainly  did  not  exceed  this.  The  returns  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  for  October  loth,  1862,  shows  an  effective  force 
of  these  two  arms  of  the  service  of  7,870  men. 

The  figures  given  above  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  and 
also  contained  in  the  records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies. 
Series  I,  Vol.  XIX,  Part  I. 

It  is  an  abandonment  of  the  argument  to  contend  that  the  ranking 
officers  in  General  Lee's  army  made  their  reports  without  knowledge 
of  such  important  facts,  and  it  would  be  a  suggestion  unworthy  of 
notice  to  intimate  that  such  men,  in  such  a  matter,  would  make  any 
statement  that  was  not  true.  In  the  one  case,  it  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion upon  their  intelligence;  and  in  the  other,  a  denial  of  their  integ- 
rity. 

With  the  official  reports  of  his  subordinates  before  him,  General 
Lee,  in  his  report  of  this  battle  to  the  War  Department,  says:  "  This 
great  battle  was  fought  by  less  than  40,000  men  on  our  side,  all  of 
whom  had  undergone  the  greatest  labors  and  hardships  in  the  field 
and  on  the  march."  The  figures  given  in  this  statement  will  allow 
ample  margin  for  probable  discrepancies  and  yet  be  found  within  the 
numbers  as  reported  by  General  Lee. 
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The  army  had  marched  and  fought  inrrssantly  for  over  a  month. 
Its  mutt  \v.is  marked  by  stragglers,  who  for  many  reasons  had  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  their  commands.  After  the  army  crossed 
into  Maryland,  orders  were  given  to  collect  these  men  and  hold  them 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
for  them  to  attempt  to  rejoin  their  commands  while  the  army  \vas 
operating  in  Maryland.  I  was  sent  by  General  Lee  from  Frederick 
City  to  Virginia  to  meet  President  Davis  and  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose  of  joining  the  army.  On  my  return  to  General  Lee,  whom 
I  rejoined  just  before  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  I  found  the  provost 
guard  at  Winchester  with  orders  to  halt  and  collect  at  that  point  all 
men  who  were  attempting  to  rejoin  their  commands.  The  men  re- 
turning from  furlough,  the  stragglers  from  Cedar  Run,  Second 
Manassas.  Chantilly,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  those  left  on  the 
march  before  the  army  crossed  into  Maryland,  as  well  as  in  the 
hurried  movements  involved  in  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  were 
collected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  and  only  rejoined  their 
commands  after  the  return  of  the  Army  to  Virginia. 

General  McClellan  did  not  renew  his  attack  on  the  i8th  of  Sep- 
tember; the  day  was  one  of  comparative  quiet;  both  armies  had 
suffered  terribly,  and  during  the  night  of  the  i8th  General  Lee  with- 
drew his  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  river. 

Every  day  after  the  battle  witnessed  the  return  of  a  large  number 
of  men  to  their  regiments,  and  those,  together  with  the  force  col- 
lected about  Winchester,  made  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  army  before  the  next  regular  return  was  made. 

General  McClellan,  in  his  official  report,  states  that  he  had  in 
action  in  the  same  engagement  87,164  men  of  all  arms.  If,  how- 
ever, we  undertake  to  construct  a  table  of  strength  of  his  army  after 
the  method  adopted  by  the  critic  of  General  Fitz.  Lee's  book,  these 
numbers  would  be  materially  increased. 

Treating  all  the  engagements  between  the  I4th  and  the  i8th  as 
one  encounter,  as  does  this  critic,  let  us  proceed  to  construct  a  state- 
ment, similar  to  his,  of  the  strength  of  the  Union  army: 

The  return  of  that  army  for  September  2oth,  1862,  shows 

an  effective  total  of  93,149 

The  Federal  loss  at  Boonsborough  and  Sharpsburg,  as  offi- 
cially reported,  was  -  14,794 

The  force  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  about  -      12,000 

Total  strength,  by  this  method,  -    119,943 

18 
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We  might  thus  contend  that  General  Lee  had  120,000  men  op- 
posed to  him,  which  would  bear  to  57,000,  the  number  of  his  army 
as  made  up  by  General  Fitz.  Lee's  critic,  about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  "  less  than  40,000"  reported  by  General  Lee,  bears  to  the 
"87,164  carried  into  action  "  by  General  McClellan. 

WALTER  H.  TAYLOR. 


[From  the  Times  Democrat,  June,  1895] 

GENERAL  W.  H.  C.  WHITING. 


A  CHEVALIER  OF  THE  LOST  CAUSE. 


His  Incomparable  Gifts  and  One  flisfortune— Were  fir.  Davis  and  Gen- 
eral Bragg  Responsible  for  His  Fatalities? 


A  recent  elaborate  and  sympathetic  article  on  the  career  of  the 
late  General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  while  properly  eulogizing  the  hero 
of  it,  may  have,  unintentionally,  done  injustice  to  Hon.  Jefferson 
Davis,  as  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  General  Brax- 
ton  Bragg,  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  same  cause.  The  phenome- 
nal accomplishments  of  General  Whiting  are  admirably  summed  up. 
Few  men  have  been  born  into  the  world  with  such  astonishing  en- 
dowments of  body  and  mind.  His  personal  masculine  beauty  was  a 
splendid  shrine  for  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  comprehensive,  and  ver- 
satile intellects.  His  record  at  West  Point  has  not  yet,  I  presume, 
been  matched.  The  late  Dr.  Greebough,  of  the  navy,  who  knew 
him  well,  declared  to  me  that  Whiting  not  only  surpassed  all  of  his 
military  contemporaries  in  serious  or  manly  accomplishments,  but 
could  even  beat*  all  the  boys  of  his  time  playing  marbles.  He  was 
by  parentage  a  northern  man,  southern  born,  however,  and,  like 
Byron,  his  "blood  was  all  meridian."  My  personal  acquaintance 
with  him  was  very  slight,  but  it  happened  at  a  time  when  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was  in  the  crisis  of  his  destiny,  and,  perhaps,  with  as 
much  delicacy  as  possible,  I  may  clear  up  some  of  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms made,  in  all  sincerity,  no  doubt,  upon  men  who,  like  Whiting, 
are  with  the  historic  dead,  and  whose  characters  need  not  fear  truth 
as  well  as  commendation. 

The  charge  made  against  Mr.  Davis  substantially  is  that  he  did  not 
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thoroughly  appnvi.itr  (inn-nil  Whiting,  and  so  this  gifted  and 
intrepid  soldier  did  not  have  the  scope  his  eminent  and  exceptional 
talents,  to  say  nothing  of  his  services,  deserved.  This  is  a  hard 
question  to  decide,  where  much,  no  doubt,  could  be  said  on  both 
sides,  but  it  may  be  due  to  Mr.  Davis'  memory,  without  injustice  to 
the  memory  of  Whiting,  to  state  some  facts  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  well-founded. 

HIS    REMOVAL. 

Whether  Mr.  Davis  removed  General  Whiting  from  the  field  of 
active  operations  for  wise  or  unwise  motives  or  reasons,  others  must 
settle  who  are  more  competent  to  judge  than  myself;  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  for  this 
wonderfully  gifted  officer  than  initially  giving  him  command  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  We  may  charitably  suppose  that  Mr.  Davis  in- 
tended no  harm  to  General  Whiting,  for  Wilmington  was  one  of  the 
important  sea-gates  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  man  who  defended 
it  had  need  of  just  such  engineering  skill  as  Beauregard  had  at 
Charleston.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  from  personal 
experience  at  the  time  when  stationed  at  Wilmington,  that  General 
Whiting  would  have  been  spared  many  troubles  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened that  blockade  running  was  one  of  the  most  demoralizing 
agencies  at  that  place.  He  was  honest  and  incorruptible,  but  like 
many  another  dazzling  genius,  he  did  not  always  avoid  the  danger  of 
the  "  insidious  spirit  of  wine. "  He  was  placed  in  a  trying  position, 
with  very  inadequate  materials  for  exploiting  his  great  talents.  He 
was  possessed  of  an  active,  fearless,  resolute  spirit,  that  loved  the 
combat  of  the  field  of  arms.  He  was  presumably  chafing  under 
what  he  deemed  the  grievance  of  banishment  from  glorious  combat. 
He  felt  unsphered,  and  this  tormenting  sentiment  may  have  forced 
him  into  moodiness,  and  opened  the  way  for  what  seemed  his  one 
temptation.  At  any  rate,  he  never  rested  until,  through  the  request 
of  General  Beauregard,  he  was  assigned  to  an  important  command 
under  that  distinguished  leader,  who  was  operating  in  the  vicinity 
of  Petersburg  against  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  had  been  making  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  General  Grant  at  Bermuda  Hundreds.  I  was 
told  at  the  time  that  General  Beauregard  exacted  from  General  Whit- 
ing a  promise  that  he  would  not,  while  with  him,  use  potent  liquors. 
It  appears  to  be  a  historical  fact  that  Beauregard  had  Butler  in  what 
he  called  a  sack,  and  Whiting  was  assigned  to  watch  the  neck  of  it 
so  that  the  Federal  commander,  who,  as  Grant  phrased  it,  was  "  bot- 
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tied  up,"  should  not  slip  away  or  uncork  himself.  There  was  a  huge 
promise,  coupled  with  lively  expectation,  that  Butler  and  his  whole 
force  would  be  captured,  and  it  was  considered  peculiarly  significant 
that  the  man  who  made  himself  notoriously  obnoxious — to  put  it 
mildly — at  New  Orleans,  should  be  enmeshed  and  made  prisoner  by 
the  Creole  General.  At  the  very  moment  when  this  master  piece  of 
strategy  and  dramatic  revenge  of  time  was  about  to  be  consummated, 
Butler  escaped,  and  the  blame  is  attached  to  General  Whiting. 

KEPT    HIS    PROMISE. 

Some  weeks  afterward  I  happened  to  meet  the  chief  engineer  of 
General  Beauregard  near  Charleston,  and  asked  him  if  the  misad- 
venture was  due  to  General  Whiting's  infirmity.  He  replied  almost 
in  these  words:  "You  were  never  more  mistaken.  Whiting's 
failure  was  wholly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  like  a  man  of  honor  and 
truth,  he  kept  his  promise.  Had  he  had  a  single  dram,  at  the 
critical  moment,  to  clear  his  brain,  Butler  and  his  whole  army  would 
have  been  prisoners  of  war." 

After  this  episode,  General  Whiting  returned  to  Wilmington,  and 
his  subsequent  career  was  at  once  heroic  and  inspirational.  He  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor,  and  stamped  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  of  "the  chevaliers  of  the  Lost  Cause,"  by  grand  tactics  at 
Wilmington  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  in  splendid,  but  vain,  defence 
of  Fort  Fisher.  On  the  ruined  ramparts  of  that  fort  he  fought  like 
a  hero  of  old  days,  and  only  ceased  to  struggle  when,  what  proved 
a  mortal  wound,  closed  his  military  achievements.  There  was  then, 
and  there  is  now,  complaint  that  General  Bragg  did  not  come  to  his 
rescue  when  Fort  Fisher  was  assailed  on  the  land  side  by  General 
Terry.  It  may  be  that  Bragg  was  culpable,  but  it  may  be  also  that  he 
could  no  more,  for  the  same  reason,  help  Whiting  than  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  could  disentangle  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg.  This  must  be 
solved  by  experts.  Many  of  the  men  who  had  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  are  dead,  but  they  have  left  records,  and  some 
persons  may  survive  who  can  set  the  matter  right,  without  disparage- 
ment of  any  actors  in  the  scene.  What  prominent  general  of  our 
interstate  conflict  was  free  from  commission  of  error,  on  either  side  ? 
The  greatest  of  all — Robert  E.  Lee — ascribed  to  himself  the  disaster 
at  Gettysburg,  although  Major  Kyd  Douglas  told  the  Count  of  Paris 
that  Lee  needed  just  such  a  reverse  to  admonish  him  that  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  dead.  At  Shiloh,  General  Beauregard' s  unfortunate 
order  of  retreat  saved  the  Federals  from  capture  or  destruction, 
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,iiid  made  it  possible  for  Grant  to  be  afterward  President  of  the 
United  Stairs.  Colonel  Frank  Schallrr,  now  no  more,  told  me  that 
\vhrn  Bragg  received  the  order  to  retire  from  the  cowering  enrmv 
and  harmlrss  gunboat  fire,  his  indignation  was  boundless,  and,  in  a 
fury,  he  broke  his  sword  across  his  knees.  It  is  strange  that  this 
saiur  ( irnrral  should,  by  any  fault  of  his,  have  subsequently  per- 
iniitrd  the  intrepid  Whiting  to  be  defeated  and  virtually  slain. 

COLONEL   SCHALLER. 

Right  here  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  dear  friend,  Colonel 
Frank  Schaller.  He  was,  in  a  large  degree,  the  equal  of  General 
Whiting  in  thr  range  and  profundity  of  his  gifts  and  acquirements. 
He  was  a  highly  trained  soldier,  a  classic  and  scientific  scholar,  a 
writer  of  the  first  order,  a  man  of  almost  prophetic  insight,  and  an 
adept  in  all  physical  equipment  or  martial  exercises.  Long  before 
the  event,  he  wrote  an  editorial  for  me  in  an  Augusta  paper,  pre- 
dicting the  downfall  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  reciting  analytically  the 
causes  of  that  memorable  overthrow.  He  showed,  with  mastery  and 
seership,  that  this  monarch  was,  when  advancing  to  Italian  victory, 
also  marching  to  Sedan,  and  Parisian  revolution,  as  Mr.  Ropes  dem- 
onstrates, long  after  the  event,  that  the  First  Napoleon,  when  pro- 
gressing towards  Austerlitz,  was  none  the  less  moving  fatally  to 
Waterloo  and  St.  Helena.  Colonel  Schaffer  did  not,  as  some  of  us 
thought,  get  the  reward  in  proportion  that  he  deserved,  but  I  cannot 
recall  that  he  ever  murmured.  He  was  by  birth  a  Pole,  and  by 
adoption  a  Georgian.  He  taught  a  school  at  Athens,  Georgia,  and 
died  in  pedagogic  harness,  in  the  golden  prime  of  manhood.  Peace 
be  with  him  and  with  his  spirit,  for  he  was  a  grand  character,  and 
never  was  there  "a  bolder  spirit  in  a  more  loyal  breast." 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  passages  in  the  life  of  General  Whiting, 
I  have  striven  to  be  just  to  him  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Davis  and  General 
Bragg.  The  one  fault  of  Whiting  was  so  magnificently  atoned  for, 
that  it  will  not  dim  the  lustre  of  his  true  glory.  He  merits  all  of  the 
honor  that  his  admirers  claim  for  him,  without  seeking  to  injure  his 
superiors  or  compeers,  and  nothing  so  became  him  as  his  heroic  end, 
which  was  peaceful,  resigned,  and  pathetically  courageous.  Napo- 
leon said  at  St.  Helena,  that  the  misfortunes  he  finally  encountered 
were  necessary  to  give  sublimity  and  roundness  to  his  character.  Rela- 
tively, we  may  say  the  same  of  General  Whiting,  and  trust  that  the 
Southern  people,  and  especially  North  Carolinians,  will  some  day 
make  his  memory  monumental  and  sublime. 

JAMES  R.   RANDALL. 
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[From  the  Daily  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obrerver,  April  7,  1895.] 

WADE  HAMPTON'S  STRATEGY. 


AN  ATTACK  ON  RICHHOND  FOILED. 


Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgreen,  with  4,000  Cavalry,  were  Planning  to  take 

the  Almost  Defenseless  City,  Burn  it  and  Kill  the 

President  and  Cabinet. 


The  South  complains,  and  justly,  of  Northern  historians  for  their 
misrepresentations  of  facts,  and  the  men  of  the  South  who  made  the 
facts,  during  the  war  between  the  States. 

A  man's  enemies  are  they  of  his  own  household,  declares  Sacred 
Writ,  and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  this  paper  and 
the  inaccuracy  of  two  of  our  own  historians  with  reference  to  it,  the 
question  forces  itself,  What  can  we  do  to  deliver  us  from  our  friends  ? 

A  great  injustice  has  been  done  that  grand  man  and  soldier,  Wade 
Hampton,  by  both  Pollard  in  his  ','  Lost  Cause,"  and  McCabe  in  his 
' '  Lee  and  His  Campaigns. ' '  Both  of  these  historians  recognize  the 
peril  that  threatened  Richmond  and  its  inhabitants  of  sack,  pillage 
and  murder  from  the  raid  of  Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgreen  in  March, 
1864. 

Pollard  says:  "  In  a  general  history  there  is  little  space  for  de- 
tached events.  But  we  must  make  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  case 
of  an  expedition  of  Federal  cavalry  directed  against  Richmond  in 
the  month  of  March,  1864;  a  very  small  incident  in  military  view,  it 
is  to  be  taken  among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  war,  as  con- 
taining one  oi  the  most  distinct  and  deliberate  evidences  of  the 
enemies'  atrocity  that  had  yet  been  given  to  a  shocked  and  surprised 
world." 

McCabe  says:  "An  expedition  consisting  of  4,000  cavalry  was 
fitted  out  with  great  care,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Richmond 
and  releasing  the  Union  prisoners  confined  there.  The  command  of 
this  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Kilpatrick.  He  was  seconded  by 
Ulric  Dahlgren,  a  young  officer  of  great  skill  and  daring.  The 
plan  of  the  expedition  was  as  follows:  A  column  under  General 
Custer  was  to  make  a  dash  on  Charlottesville  to  draw  attention  from 
the  main  body  which  was  to  proceed  to  Beaver  Dam,  on  the  Central 
Railroad;  arriving  there,  the  column  was  to  be  divided,  a  part  under 
General  Kilpatrick  was  to  move  on  Richmond  along  the  north  bank 
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of  James  river,  while  the  remainder  under  Colonel  Dahlgreen  were 
t.i  rrov,  to  the  south  side,  move  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Jam«->, 
release  the  prixnu-r^  on  Belle  Isle,  opposite  Richmond;  recross  the 
rivrr,  burning  the  bridges  after  them,  and  rejoin  Kilpatrick  in  the 
city.  Richmond  was  to  be  given  to  the  flames  and  President  Davis 
and  his  cabinet  killed." 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  transaction  both  historians  are  accurate 
enough  —  but  let  us  see  farther.  McCabe  says:  "Kilpatrick  ap- 
proached the  city  by  the  Brook  turnpike,  and  there,  with  scarcely  a 
show  of  tightinin.  turned  off  and  kept  down  the  peninsula";  and 
Pollard  says  :  "  Kilpatrick  moved  down  on  the  Brook  turnpike  on 
the  ist  of  March,  near  the  outline  of  the  Richmond  fortifications  and 
without  once  getting  in  range  of  the  artillery,  took  up  a  line  of 
march*  down  the  peninsula,  while  Dahlgren,  not  venturing  to  cross 
the  high  water  of  the  James  River,  abandoned  his  enterprise  on  the 
south  of  Richmond,  and,  unapprised  of  the  ludicrous  cowardice  and 
retreat  of  Kilpatrick,  proposed,  by  moving  down  the  Westham  plank 
road,  which  skirted  the  river,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Kilpatrick, 
with  a  view  of  further  operations,  or  add  to  the  security  of  his  re- 
treat." 

The  injustice  of  this  account  done  to  Kilpatrick  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  But  why  the  splendid  strategy  of  General  Wade 
Hampton  should  be  so  entirely  ignored,  by  which  the  enemy  were 
foiled  in  their  plans,  and  the  city  of  Richmond  saved  from  the  im- 
pending fire  and  carnage,  is  a  fact  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
writer  ;  and  that  this  misstatement  of  facts  should  exist  when  one  of 
the  historians  at  least  was  in  Richmond  at  the  time,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  which  paper  contained, 
the  day  after  the  deliverance  of  the  city,  an  accurate  account  of  the 
conflict  that  brought  such  magnificent  results. 

The  true  history  of  Kilpatrick'  s  raid  and  the  causes  of  its  failure 
are  these:  On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  February,  1864,  General  Kil- 
patrick crossed  the  Rapidan  river  at  Germanna  ford  with  about 
2,000  picked  men  from  the  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  executing  the  movement  with 
such  celerity  and  skill  that  he  succeeded  in  cutting  the  railroad  in 
rear  of  General  Lee's  army,  which  was  then  lying  in  winter-quarters 
around  Orange  Courthouse,  without  serious  opposition;  thus  cutting 
off  the  possibility  of  sending  reinforcements  to  Richmond,  which 
was  in  an  almost  entirely  defenceless  condition.  After  detaching,  at 
Beaver  Dam,  500  men  under  Colonel  Dahlgren,  and  sending  them 
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around  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  Kilpatrick,  with  the  remainder 
and  main  body  of  the  force,  about  1,500  strong,  proceeded  in  a 
southeasterly  course,  going  into  camp  on  the  night  of  March  ist 
near  Atlee's  Station,  nine  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  This  raid  was  so  well  timed  by  the  enemy  that  there 
were  only  two  regiments  of  cavalry  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  to  oppose  them.  These  were  the  ist  North 
Carolina,  Colonel  Cheek  commanding,  and  the  ad  North  Carolina, 
Colonel  Andrews  commanding,  in  winter-quarters  near  Milford  Sta- 
tion, in  Caroline  county,  nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  picket  lines  on 
the  Rapidan  river,  and  so  depleted  were  they  by  details  for  picket 
and  other  duties,  that  the  effective  cavalry  force  in  hand  with  which 
to  operate  against  this  raiding  party,  consisted  of  200  men  from  the 
ist  North  Carolina  Cavalry  and  fifty  men  from  the  2d  North  Carolina 
Cavalry.  General  Jas.  Gordon,  the  gallant  and  lamented  Gordon, 
to  whose  brigade  these  regiments  belonged,  was  absent  on  short 
leave,  so  Major-General  Wade  Hampton  entered  into  the  minutest 
details  in  handling  this  shadow  of  a  force  against  the  bold  movements 
of  Richmond's  would-be  destroyers. 

After  preparing  several  days'  rations,  this  force  mounted  at  8 
o'clock  Monday,  February  29th,  and  moved  down  the  Fredericks- 
burg  Railroad  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Junction,  accompanied  by 
two  pieces  of  Hart's  Battery  of  Artillery,  that  was  wintering  near. 
General  Hampton,  this  Gideon  who  always  accomplished  the  most  mag- 
nificent results  with  the  least  possible  loss,  well  knowing  that  his  force 
was  too  small  to  seriously  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  enemy  by 
direct  attack,  kept  his  men  in  hand,  preserving  their  spirits  and  the 
strength  of  them  and  their  horses,  waiting  to  strike  the  enemy  a  blow 
under  the  fifth  rib  when  it  was  possible  to  be  accomplished.  All  of 
Monday  night  and  Tuesday  we  were  in  the  saddle  and  on  the  alert, 
though  not  all  the  time  in  motion.  Keeping  at  a  respectful  and  safe 
distance  from  Kilpatrick,  and  avoiding  an  encounter,  General  Hamp- 
ton was  keeping  himself,  through  his  scouts,  thoroughly  posted  on 
the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

Tuesday  night,  March  i,  1864,  the  light  of  camp-fires  at  Atlee's 
Station,  nine  miles  from  Richmond,  was  plainly  visible  several  miles 
to  our  front,  and  between  us  and  Richmond.  Fires  that  were  doubt- 
less made  to  guide  Dahlgren,  were  as  brilliant  to  us  as  to  him,  so 
toward  them  we  immediately  took  our  line  of  march,  the  vicinity  of 
which  we  reached  shortly  before  midnight.  Our  progress  was  nec- 
essarily slow,  on  account  of  the  rain  which  had  fallen  continuously 
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sinrr  we  moved  out  the  night  before.  The  mud  by  this  time  had 
become  deep,  and  horses  and  men  were  somewhat  jaded.  At  10 
o'clock  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  snow  began  to  fall;  and  our  cloth- 
ing, brlorr  \\<  t,  now  began  to  freeze.  When  you  add  all  this  to  that 
-t  ruling  natural  tremulousiu-ss  that  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  night 
attack  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  this  combination  was  enough  to  shake  up  a  tin  soldier. 
We  had  approached  within  a  mile  of  the  camp-fires  when  we  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  a  volley  poured  into  the  head  of  our 
column  by  the  enemy's  pickets;  but  on  account  of  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness only  one  man  was  wounded,  Sergeant  McNeil,  of  Company  C, 
First  North  Carolina  Regiment,  being  shot  through  the  arm.  Per- 
fect silence  had  been  enjoined  by  General  Hampton  for  two  reasons. 
The  camp-rtres  being  so  close  to  Richmond  and  between  us  and  the 
city,  they  might  be  those  of  friends,  and  this  information  must  be 
obtained  before  any  attack  was  made.  If  they  were  those  of  the 
enemy,  our  arrangements  must  be  perfected  before  the  enemy  were 
roused  from  their  slumbers.  So  in  silence  and  without  pursuit  of  the 
pickets  that  had  fallen  back,  we  waited  until  the  alarm  was  supposed 
by  them  to  be  false.  Then  General  Hampton  ordered  the  first  squad- 
ron of  the  First  North  Carolina  Regiment,  composed  of  Companies 
F  and  C,  to  dismount,  deploy  as  skirmishers,  advance  toward  the 
camp,  and  when  assured  of  the  fact  that  foes,  not  friends,  were  in 
front,  to  charge  the  camp.  The  captain  of  Company  F,  being  the 
ranking  officer,  had  command  of  the  execution  of  these  details  and 
the  subsequent  attack.  When  this  skirmish  line  had  advanced  a 
short  distance,  a  horse  was  discovered  tied  to  a  fence,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  those  who  had  fired  and  fallen  back;  this  horse 
was  equipped  with  new  bridle,  saddle  and  blanket,  that  pointed 
sharply  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  were  near;  but  this  suspicion  was 
forced  to  a  certainty  of  conviction  when  our  advance  brought  us  near 
enough  to  the  picket,  who  challenged  "  Who  conies  there?" 

General  Hampton  was  quickly  informed  of  the  certainty  of  the 
enemy's  presence.  He  quickly  placed  the  two  pieces  of  Hart's 
Battery  in  position  on  an  eminence  close  by,  and  gave  instructions 
to  the  commander  of  the  dismounted  men  to  charge  when  the  artil- 
lery had  fired  fourteen  shells  into  the  enemy's  camp.  We  were  now 
within  150  yards  of  the  sleeping  foe,  who  seemingly,  overcome  by 
the  exposure  and  fatigue  of  three  days  and  two  nights  of  severe 
weather,  were  now  an  easy  victim  to  surprise  and  panic.  This  little 
band  of  forty  dismounted  men  counted  the  shells  with  great  precision 
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as  they  went  over  their  heads  into  the  enemy's  camp,  which  were 
fired  with  that  rapidity  which  would  indicate  to  a  startled  foe  the 
presence  of  as  many  batteries  as  there  were  pieces.  As  soon  as  the 
fourteenth  shell  had  passed  on  its  mission  of  inquiry,  those  dis- 
mounted men  rose  and  charged  the  enemy's  camp  with  all  the  noise 
that  could  emanate  from  forty  mouths  with  the  dreaded  rebel  yell; 
and  from  forty  well-handled  repeating  carbines;  all  of  this  conducted 
by  old  "vets"  who  so  well  knew  that  what  we  lacked  in  numbers 
must  be  compensated  for  in  noise  and  rattle. 

The  night  attack  of  the  three  hundred  of  Israel  that  put  to  flight 
the  hosts  of  the  Midianites  was  not  more  successful  than  this  one. 
The  enemy,  routed,  were  driven  from  their  camp  in  the  greatest 
consternation.  Many  of  them  left  their  horses  and  equipments 
behind  them,  some  mounting  bareback,  and  all  left  with  the  greatest 
celerity.  The  charge  was  made  so  swiftly  that  we  got  to  the  house 
which  was  occupied  by  the  officers  in  command  as  headquarters 
just  as  they  were  getting  out  of  it;  and  Corporal  Goodman,  of  Com- 
pany F,  had  a  personal  encounter  with  a  Yankee  colonel,  around  the 
same  corner  of  the  house.  Each  was  using  the  corner  as  a  shield 
against  the  attack  of  the  other.  The  colonel  thrusting  his  pistol 
around  the  corner  fired  and  carried  off  one  of  Goodman's  fingers, 
and  Goodman  with  his  carbine  fired  and  brought  down  the  colonel, 
severely  wounded  in  the  breast. 

When  we  had  charged  across  the  enemy's  camp  the  dismounted 
men  were  reinforced  by  the  remainder  of  the  ist  North  Carolina  as 
a  precaution  against  the  enemy's  return  to  the  attack  when  they  had 
time  to  form.  But  so  thoroughly  convinced  were  they  of  a  large 
force  on  our  part,  that  this  apprehended  attack  was  not  made  by 
them.  This  we  gathered  from  the  country  people,  who  told  us  next 
day  as  we  followed  their  line  of  retreat  to  the  Old  Church  in  New 
Kent  county,  that  the  enemy  said  they  had  been  attacked  the  night 
before  by  3,000.  cavalry.  The  result  of  this  affair,  as  to  carnage 
and  capture,  was  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  twenty  killed  and  wounded, 
loo  horses,  300  stand  of  arms,  about  the  same  number  of  saddles, 
and  a  great  many  blankets.  The  loss  on  our  side  during  the  charge 
was  Captain  Goodman,  just  mentioned,  and  Private  E.  Lipe,  Com- 
pany E,  ist  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  the  latter  shot  through  the 
lungs  and  disabled  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  All  this  had  trans- 
pired by  3  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  when  our  and  the  enemy's 
wounded  were  started  off  for  Richmond  by  a  circuitous  route  lest 
they  would  fall  in  with  the  enemy  if  going  by  the  most  direct  road. 
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When  about  ;i  mile  from  tin-  Lite  scene  of  action  the  ambulances, 
under  charge  of  surgeon  \\rilli;iins.  of  the  2d  North  Carolina  Cavalry, 
were  met  1>\  a  column  of  troops.  The  driver  of  the  advance  ambu- 
lan«  e,  sharing  in  the  elation  of  our  victory,  commenced  to  relate 
lerouslv  the  e\en».s  that  had  just  transpired  to  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  this  column,  supposing  in  the  darkness  that  they  were  some 
of  our  own  people.  Dr.  Williams  coming  up  at  this  juncture, 
reali/.ing  from  some  cause,  perhaps  from  pronunciation,  as  in  the 
just  related,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  remarked 
to  the  officer  in  command  that  he  supposed  that  he  and  his  train 
were  captured.  The  officer  asked  him  what  command  had  done  all 
this  mischief.  Dr.  Williams  discreetly  replied  that  it  was  Hampton's 
Division.  Alter  a  few  remarks  the  officer  dismissed  Dr.'  Williams, 
telling  him  he  did  not  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  wounded,  and 
thinking  that  he  was  doubtless  in  a  very  critical  situation,  marched 
no  further  in  the  direction  of  the  camp-tires  he  had  been  seeking,  but 
filed  off  by  a  left-hand  road,  making  all  possible  haste  to  the  Penin- 
sula. This  force  was  the  500  picked  men,  under  Dahlgren,  who 
had  gone  to  the  upper  James,  and  being  unable  to  cross,  as  was  his 
first  design,  on  account  of  continuous  rains,  was  now  seeking  a 
junction  with  Kilpatrick,  with  a  view  of  making  a  combined  attack 
on  Richmond  at  daylight  next  morning.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  not  to  expand  on  the  gallant  Dahlgren  and  the  tragic  ending  of 
his  life  next  day  —  they  are  matters  dilated  upon  at  great  length  by 
both  historians  mentioned,  when  the  causes  that  forced  him  into 
King  and  Queen  county  in  such  defenceless  condition  and  that  ac- 
complished the  failure  of  this  dastardly  enterprise,  have  been  entirely 
ignored.  But  for  Hampton  and  his  little  band  of,  shall  I  say,  braves, 
Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgren  would  have  combined  their  forces  that 
night,  and  at  dawn  would  have  taken  and  burned  the  city,  released 
the  prisoners,  and  if  all  their  designs  were  accomplished  would  have 
murdered  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  This  was  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment, because  there  were  no  troops  in  the  city  to  defend  it,  and  none 
could  be  gotten  from  Lee's  army  over  the  railroad  the  enemy  had 
destroyed. 

It  is  possible  that  these  flourishing  historians  attribute  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  city  to  the  cowardice  of  the  enemy,  because  it  would 
not  sound  grand  to  say  that  the  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  the  capital  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
the  mother  of  Presidents  and  generals,  was  saved  from  destruction 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  "  Tar  Heels,"  under  a  general  who  came 
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within  one  hundred  miles  of  being  one  himself.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  "  Tar  Heels"  and  only  forty  of  them  engaged,  saved  the  city— 
oh,  no!  As  the  fellow  who  was  dying  said,  I  don't  mind  passing  to 
to  the  realities  of  an  unknown  world  ;  I  contemplate  that  with  the 
most  perfect  composure,  but  it  does  break  my  heart  to  think  that  I 
am  dying  and  am  summoned  to  the  Great  Bar  from  the  butt  of  a 
blamed  little  goat.  If  this  could  have  been  the  active  force  that 
guided  the  deliberation  of  these  historians,  they  were  more  discrim- 
inating and  less  candid  than  the  writers  of  proud,  imperial  Rome, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  to  the  discordant  honk  of  geese  the 
credit  of  their  city's  deliverance. 

N.  P.  FORD, 
Captain  Co.  F. ,  First  N.   C.  Cavalry. 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  Feb   28,  1897.] 

DAVIS  AND  DAVIDSON. 


A  Chapter  of  War  History  Concerning  Torpedoes. 


The  Correspondence  that  Passed  Between  Jefferson  Davis  and  Captain 
Davidson  in  Relation  to  the  Services  of  the  Latter  Officer. 


A  letter  from  Captain  Hunter  Davidson,  formerly  of  the  Confed- 
erate naval  service,  dated  Villa  Rica,  Paraguay,  December  14,  1896, 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sun,  a  fragment  of  personal  experience 
during  the  Civil  War,  which  is  also,  in  its  way,  a  contribution  of 
value  to  the  literature  relating  to  that  period.  It  was  originally 
published  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald,  but  will  of  course  find  an  in- 
comparably greater  circle  of  readers  in  this  country. 

Captain  Davidson  entered  the  navy  with  Admiral  Luce  in  1841, 
and  they  were  together  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  twenty 
years  later,  while  their  friendship  was  renewed  after  the  Civil  War. 
As  to  the  correspondence  with  Jefferson  Davis,  it  speaks  for  itself, 
although  it  should  be  added  that  Captain  Davidson  considers  that 
Mr.  Davis  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  navy,  and  that  he 
attributes  the  particular  omission  of  mention  which  he  discusses,  to 
Mr.  Davis'  having  been  informed  of  his  criticism  of  the  latter' s 
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Mr.    Davis'    history  thus  ignoring    events  discussed  in 
many  works  on  torpedoes. 

BUENOS  AYRES,'  December  5,  1881. 
Hon.  Jefferson  Dai  is, 

Sir, — I  write  to  ask  that  you  will  do  an,act  of  justice. 

On  pages  207-8,  2d  vol.  of  your  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confed- 
erate- Govrrnment,"  you  say:  "This  led  to  an  order  placing  Gen- 
ual G.  P.  Rains  in  charge  of  the  submarine  defences.  *  * 
The  secret  of  all  his  future  success.  *  *  *  The  torpedoes  were 
made  of  the  most  ordinary  material  generally,  as  beer  barrels  fixed 
with  conical  heads.  *  *  *  Some  were  made  of  cast  iron,  copper, 
or  tin,  and  glass  demijohns  were  used.  There  were  three  essentials 
to  success,  viz:  the  sensitive  fuse  primer,  a  charge  of  sixty  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  and  actual  contact  between  the  torpedo  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel." 

You  have  thus  gone  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  torpedoes,  and 
you  continue  at  some  length  on  the  two  following  pages. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  reading  your  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  days  when  you  and  I  have  passed  away,  and  when  it  will  be 
too  late  to  correct  errors,  is  that  General  Rains  commanded  the  sub- 
marine defences  of  the  South. 

To  him  is  due  the  success  of  this  means  of  warfare.  His  "sensi- 
tive fuse  primer  ' '  was  ' '  essential  to  success. 

As  President,  you  could  not  be  expected  to  know  much  of  the 
details  of  torpedo  operations  during  such  a  terrible  war  as  that  of  our 
second  revolution  ;  but  whatever  may  come  from  your  pen  will  be 
received  by  the  world  as  the  highest  authority,  even  upon  torpedoes. 

I  know  it  is  too  late  to  correct,  unless  a  second  edition  be  published ; 
but  you  can  answer  my  letter,  and  my  children  will  have  it  to  read. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly  these,  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned  :  In  the  summer  of  1862  I  relieved  Commander  M.  F. 
Maury,  in  command  of  the  submarine  defences  around  Richmond, 
by  written  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  organization  of  a  department,  the  application  of  an  electric 
battery  of  convenient  size  and  sufficient  strength  to  the  explosion  of 
submarine  mines;  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  wrought 
iron  mines  (at  the  Tredegar  Works),  holding  1,800  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, which  were  placed  at  a  depth  of  seven  fathoms;  the  import- 
ation of  insulated  cable  to  connect  the  mines  and  the  electric  batte- 
ries; the  manufacture  of  the  plantinum  or  quantity  fuse,  which  alone 
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was  used  in  the  electrical  defences  around  Richmond,  and  in  those 
at  Charleston. 

The  department  was  completely  organized  before  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  both  in  personnel  and  material,  and  occupied  nine  well- 
constructed  stations  on  the  James  River  alone,  connected  by  tele- 
graph, and  with  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  effective  work  of  this  organization  consisted  in  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  Commodore  Barney,  a  gunboat,  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives  in  August,  1863,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Commodore  Jones,  a  large  gunboat,  and  nearly  all  her  crew  in  May, 
1864, 

These  were  the  first  vessels  ever  injured  in  war  by  any  system  of 
electrical  defences. 

In  a  long  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Mallory,  to 
me  after  the  war,  he  says :  ' '  The  destruction  of  the  Commodore 
Jones,  the  leading  vessel  of  Admiral  Lee's  fleet,  which  was  ascend- 
ing the  James  river  to  co-operate  with  General  Butler  in  the  attack 
on  Drewry's  Bluff  by  causing  the  retirement  of  that  fleet,  undoubt- 
edly saved  Drewry's  Bluff,  the  key  of  Richmond." 

Again  he  says:  "I  always  regarded  the  sub-marine  department 
under  your  command  as  equal  in  importance  to  any  division  of  the 
army." 

About  the  same  time  I  received  the  most  flattering  letters  from 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Admiral  Buchanan  and  others  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  services  in  command  of  the  submarine  defences;  and  it  is 
with  painful  surprise  I  find  you  have  forgotten  a  long  letter  of  the 
same  nature  written  me  by  yourself,  as  you  do  not  even  allude  to 
any  act  of  mine  in  your  work. 

In  March,  1864,  I  ran  down  the  James  river  from  Richmond  to  its 
mouth  in  a  small  steam  launch,  and  attacked  the  flagship  Minnesota 
with  a  "  spar  torpedo,"  doing  her  considerable  injury,  and  returned 
to  Richmond  without  the  slightest  loss  of  any  kind. 

This  was  the  only  instance  during  our  war,  and  the  first,  of  course, 
where  the  "  spar  torpedo  "  was  used  with  effect  and  without  the  loss 
of  the  attacking  party,  and  therefore  the  only  instance  to  establish 
the  efficiency  of  the  method.  On  this  occasion  the  Russian  sul- 
phuric acid,  &c.,  fuse  was  used,  the  same  that  Captain  Glassell  used 
against  the  ' '  ironsides. ' ' 

I  commanded  the  submarine  defences  as  a  regularly  organized 
electrical  system  in  all  its  details  and  requirements  until  near  the  end 
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ill  the  war  under  the  orders  of  the-  Secretary  of  the  Navy  only,  and 
never  heard  <»!  .my  of  General  Rains'  work,  hut  in  two  instances. 

Once,  when  told  that  he  had  placed  a  M-lf'-arting   "torpedo"   in 
the  river,    I   immediately  complained  to  the  Minister  of  the  impro- 
priety of  this  art.  as  it  would  close  the  river  to  our  vessels  and  seri- 
ously affect  the  management  of  my  electrieal  submarine  defences, 
mthority  of  the  Minister  I  had  the  "  torpedo"  dragged  for  and 
.•ed. 

•-econd  instance  was  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  when  some 

of  these  self-acting  torpedoes  of  General  Rains  were  again  placed  in 

the   |au,"s  river,  and  the  Confederate  steamer  Shultz  went  down  the 

••M'ied   with    Federal    prisoners   to   be   exchanged   at    "City 

Fortunately  for  the  South  there  was  not  another  pretext 

v  « >1  murder  and  assassination  against  it.     The  Shultz  passed 

the   R.iins  torpedo  going  down  and  delivered  the  prisoners  safely, 

but  when  returning  she  struck  it  and  was  destroyed. 

ears  that  I  commanded  the  electrical  submarine  de- 
lencrs  not  a  fr'endly  skin  was  broken  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  must 
1  that  I  had  to  experiment  and  bring  the  system  to 
perfection.  I  never  met  or  communicated  with  General  Rains  or 
m\  •  •  i'M?h >1  to  his  "submarine  defences"  during  the  war  or 
sine*. 

If  your  memorv  still  fails  you,  there  are  four  well-known  officers 
living  .m  testify  to  the  exactness  of  all  I  have  here  written, 

viz:  Ca;>t.t,(,,  \\     H.  Parker,    J.  Pembroke  Jones,  John  M.  Brooke, 
and  J.  'i  ivior  Wood. 

I  have     her.. lore  to  request  that  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  you  will 
answer  this  letter  and  correct  the  mistakes  referred  to. 
Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

HUNTER  DAVIDSON. 


HI.AUVOIR,  HARRISON  COUNTY,  Miss., 

January  25,  1882. 
CAPTAIN  HIMKR  DAVIDSON: 

Sir •  -Yours  of  the  5th  December  (in  duplicate)  has  been  re- 
ceived and  typens  with  a  call  on  me  to  do  you  justice.  If  you  were 
surprised  at  not  finding  in  my  book  your  name  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  t>  s.  I  was  certainly  not  less  so  at  your  arraignment 
ot  me  as  having  done  you  an  injustice  by  the  omission. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  preface  of  the  book  you  will  see  in  the  first 
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paragraph  the  announcement  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten; and  on  the  seventh  page  the  reason  for  numerous  omissions  of 
events  entitled  to  consideration,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  such  omissions  would  be  more  than  supplied  by  the  reports  and 
contributions  of  the  actors  in  those  events. 

The  motive  which  impelled  me  to  an  unwonted  labor,  that  of  writ- 
ing a  book,  was  from  historical  data  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  to  show  that  their  conduct  was  worthy  of  their 
cause;  a  brief  narration  of  military,  naval,  and  civil  affairs  was  an- 
nexed ;  but  the  reader  was  notified  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  all  the  important  transactions  of  the  war.  Your 
letter  indicates  that  you  feel  aggrieved  because  of  General  G.  J. 
Rains  being  alone  mentioned  in  connection  with  torpedoes.  You 
infer  that  it  will  hereafter  be  supposed  he  was  awarded  the  whol*i 
credit  for  that  means  of  defence.  I  do  not  see  that  the  text  justifies 
such  a  conclusion,  for  on  the  page  to  which  you  refer  me — 207 
2 — I  wrote  of  torpedoes  as  a  means  known  but  undeveloped,  adding: 
"  It  remained  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  officers  to  briiv. 
use  of  this  terrible  instrument  to  a  perfection." 

At  a  date  long  before  this  perfection  had  been  attained  General 
Rains  is  named  incidentally  with  the  order  putting  him  in  charge  of 
submarine  defences  and  the  first  rudely  constructed  torpedo  ct! 
"Drewry's  Bluff." 

He  had  previously  been  distinguished  by  first  using  'sub-ti  na 
shells  with  sensitive  primers.  See  page  97,  Vol.  2. 

On  page  102,  Vol.  2,  you  may  see  to-what  I  attributed'the  repulse 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  that  the  enemy",  lik*  my- 
self, thought  it  was  our  artillerists  and  riflemen  who  disabled  and 
drove  off  the  fleet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  remark  "the  secret  of  all  his  (Rains') 
future  success  consisted  in  the  sensitive  primer,"  is  by  no  means  a 
denial  that  success  was  obtained  by  other  persons  emplovin^ different 
methods.  The  description  of  the  simple  torpedoes  emp.  '  ed  by  him 
was  evidently  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  large  mines  with  electrical 
batteries  of  others,  or  to  the  various  forms  of  tor;. 

To  our  embarrassed  condition  I  thought  and  think  the  small  per- 
cussion torpedoes  were  best  adapted,  because  an  electric  station, 
unless  adequately  protected,  was  liable  to  capture  bv  a  boat's  crew, 
which  would  render  the  mine  useless,  and  also  lu  MM  the  mine  with 
its  battery  was  expensive,  and  had  on  an  important  occasion  proved 
a  failure. 
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If  you  read  the  •'  Southern  Historical  Papers,"  you  must  have  ob- 
<M  Tved  how  frequent  are  the  contributions  in  regard  to  events  of  the 
war,  and  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  that  all  who  acted  the  pat- 
riots' part  in  our  conflict,  should  publish  in  papers  of  the  Society,  a 
full  account  of  whatever  was  specially  known  by  them,  so  that  its 
files  should  be  a  reservoir  of  facts  for  the  use  of  the  future  historian. 

If  I  had  kown  of  the  success  mentioned  by  you,  especially  the  dar- 
ing feat  of  attacking  the  flagship  Minnesota  in  a  steam  launch,  I 
should  doubtlesa  have  found  space  for  an  act  of  devotion  like  that  of 
Glassell,  but  I  should  not  have  given  to  the  narrative  the  graphic  ef- 
fect, which  you,  as  the  actor,  can  throw  into  it,  nor  have  shown  as  you 
may  the  efficiency  of  the  spar  torpedo. 

I  hope  that  many  officers  that  performed  good  service  with  torpe- 
does, may  not  think  themselves  treated  with  injustice  because  not 
named  by  me,  but  the  rather  find  themselves  included  in  the  general 
notice  quoted  above,  and  sympathizing  in  the  desire  for  a  complete 
record,  will  do  what  I  could  not  in  contributing  full  reports  of  their 
services. 

When  I  undertook  the  task  of  defending  our  cause,  it  was  with 
the  expectation  of  hostile  criticism  from  our  adversary,  and  with  the 
readiness  to  encounter  that. 

My  former  letter  to  you,  which  you  wish  me  to  remember,  was 
written  from  a  desire  to  serve  you  and  evinced  my  esteem  for  you  as 
an  officer,  and  my  regard  for  you  as  a  man. 

Regretting  the  dissatisfied  tone  of  your  communication  to  which 
this  is  a  re\  \y,  I  am  respectfully, 

(Signed.)  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


BUENOS  AYRES,  April  4.,  1882. 
HON.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS: 

Sir — Your  letter  of  the  25th  of  January  is  at  hand.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  continue  this  correspondence  beyond  your  answer  to 
my  first  letter,  but  that  answer  is  such  an  aggravated  repetition  of 
the  injustice  you  have  done  me  in  your  book  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  your  attention  to  the  repeated  historical  mistakes  you 
make.  You  say:  "On  page  102,  Vol.  2,  you  may  see  to  what  I 
attribute  the  repulse  of  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  that 
the  enemy,  like  myself,  thought  it  was  our  artillerists  and  riflemen 
who  disabled  them  and  drove  off  the  fleet." 

The  attack  to  which  you  thus  refer  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
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1862,  before  the  system  of  electrical  torpedo  defences  had  been  per- 
fected by  me. 

The  "  contemplated  attack  on  Drewry's  Bluff"  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  first  letter  to  you,  and  concerning  which  I  quoted  from  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Mallory,  occurred  in  1864, 
as  clearly  shown  in  my  letter  and  in  Mr.  Mallory 's  words,  which  I 
here  repeat:  "  The  destruction  of  the  Commodore  Jones,  the  leading 
vessel  of  Admiral  Lee's  fleet,  which  was  ascending  James  river  to 
co-operate  with  General  Butler  in  the  attack  on  Drewry's  Bluff,  by 
causing  the  retirement  of  that  fleet,  undoubtedly  saved  Drewry's 
Bluff,  the  key  to  Richmond." 

How  widely  different  in  date  and  nature  are  the  two  circumstances, 
and  yet  you,  of  all  persons,  confuse  them,  and  to  my  injury! 

On  the  same  page  of  your  letter  you  express  the  opinion  that  per- 
cussion torpedoes  were  best  adapted  to  our  (the  Confederate)  con- 
dition, and  you  add  that  "on  an  important  occasion"  the  electrical 
system  ' '  proved  a  failure. ' ' 

Thus  you  ignore  the  fact  I  called  to  your  attention  in  my  first 
letter  that  percussion  torpedoes  closed  our  own  channel  ways  against 
ourselves  and  completely  destroyed  one  of  our  flag  of  truce  boats, 
just  after  she  had  delivered  a  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
you  further  make  the  assertion  that  electrical  torpedoes  failed  on  an 
important  occasion,  leaving  to  your  readers  the  inference  that  my 
department  made  the  failure,  when  I  am  satisfied  you  will  know  the 
failure  was  at  Charleston  and  not  under  my  command,  and  occurred 
during  the  absence  of  the  drunken  electrician,  who  afterward  found 
the  torpedo  could  not  be  exploded  at  all.  Moreover,  that  he  used 
the  uncertain  agent  of  frictional  electricity,  which  never  had  any 
part  in  the  regular  system  of  electrical  defences. 

In  fact,  in  every  case  of  torpedo  warfare  during  our  Southern 
struggle,  however  insignificant,  if  not  to  my  credit,  such  as  the  use 
of  "beer  barfels,  glass  demijohns,"  the  exact  weight  of  "sixty 
pounds  gunpowder,"  and  a  "sensitive  fuse,"  altogether  exceptional 
in  its  application,  and  which  achieved  its  triumph  in  blowing  up  our 
own  ships;  or  in  the  case  where  a  great  electrical  failure  is  made,  the 
inference  being  that  I  made  it,  your  memory  is  remarkably  retentive; 
but  where  the  case  concerns  me — such  as  compelling  the  retreat  of 
a  large  fleet  in  the  James  river,  and  preventing  its  co-operation  with 
the  army  at  a  moment  of  great  danger  to  our  cause,  and  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  enemy's  leading  ship  by  the  electrical  tor- 
pedo defences,  devised  and  perfected  under  my  command,  and  the 
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first  success  of  that  system  of  torpedo  defences,  now  adopted  in  its 
more  developed  form  by  the  whole  world,  when  your  friend  General 
Rains'  "beer  barrel,  demijohns  and  sensitive  fuses"  have  long 
passed  into  oblivion,  you  persist  in  being  wholly  oblivious. 

These  letters  will  be  published  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  will  use  whatever  means  I  am  possessed  of  to  give  them 
all  possible  publicity. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

HUNTER  DAVIDSON. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  July  26,  1896.] 

ROANOKE  GRAYS. 


Muster-Roil  of  the  Company  and  Some  of  Its  Casualties. 


MOUNT  MERIDIAN,  VA.,  July  19,  1896. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

I  venture  to  send  you  the  muster-roll  of  Company  F,  Roanoke 
Grays,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Virginia  Regiment,  and  some  of  its 
casualties  during  the  late  war  : 

M.  P.  Dyesley,  captain;  killed  at  Williamsburg. 

George  McH.  Gish,  first  lieutenant;  promoted  to  captain. 

Richard  Oliver,  first  lieutenant;  resigned. 

Hoge,  first  lieutenant;  wounded  at  Games'  Mill. 

S.  A.  Repass,  second  lieutenant;  captured  at  Gettysburg. 

H.  S.  Trout,  second  lieutenant;  served  during  the  war. 

Charles  Burwell,  second  lieutenant;  resigned. 

William  Watts,  second  lieutenant;  promoted  to  major. 

N.  M.  Read,  first  sergeant;  elected  lieutenant  Company  E,  Twen- 
ty-eighth Regiment. 

M.  P.  Preston,  first  sergeant;  detached  to  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment. 

Andrew  Lewis,  first  sergeant ;  discharged  (non-resident). 

A.  H.  Roller,  first  sergeant;  served  during  the  war. 

Thomas  Lewis,  second  sergeant;  promoted  to  adjutant. 

James  Thrasher,  second  sergeant;  killed  at  Petersburg. 

A.  M.  Brooks,  second  sergeant;  killed  at  Appomattox. 
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John  A.  Persinger,  third  sergeant;  transferred  to  cavalry. 
John  Johnson,  third  sergeant;  served  during  the  war. 
David  Read,  fourth  sergeant;  discharged. 
J.  H.  Danner,  fourth  sergeant;  served  till  close  of  the  war. 
Joseph  Brand,  sergeant;  promoted  to  sergeant-major. 

1.  Private  Baber,  killed  at  Petersburg;  recruit. 

2.  Joseph  Baldwin,  corporal. 

3.  John  T.  Barnes. 

4.  W.  Barnes,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

5.  C.  T.  Barnett,  discharged. 
6. Beckner,  recruit. 

7.  Godlove  Boone,  discharged. 

8. —  Bowles,  recruit. 

9. Brown. 

10.  -     -  Bruce,  recruit. 

11.  -  —  Boyan,  killed  at  Five  Forks. 

12.  William  Bryan,  transferred. 

13.   Buck,  wounded  at  Five  Forks. 

14.  Jacob  Camper,  wounded  at  Williamsburg. 

15.  Ephriam  Carroll,  wounded  at  Games'  Mill. 

1 6.  John  Carroll,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

17.  David  Collins,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

1 8.  John  Dabney,  discharged. 

19.  Elisha  Damewood,  killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

20.  Thomas  Davis,  died  in  hospital. 

21.  James  Day,  wounded  at  Games'  Mill. 

22.  Leslie  Dinwiddie,  wounded  at  Games'  Mill. 

23.  George  Deyesley,  died  in  camp. 

24.  -     -  Dobbins,  recruit. 

25.  James  Doherty. 

26.  John  Feather. 

27.  Griffin  Gish,  corporal. 

28.  Jonas  Gish. 

29.  -     -  Guthrie,  killed  at  Second  Manassas. 

30.  John  Hardy,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

31.  -     -  Hawley,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

32.  John  Harkrider. 

33.  John  Hix,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

34.  John  Hunter,  wounded  at  Games'  Mill. 

35.  Hymen,  transferred. 

36.  John  Irvine,  discharged. 
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37.  David  Kufauver. 

38.  William  Kufauver,  wounded  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

39.  John  Kernes. 

40.  Gemon,  recruit. 

41.  Thomas  Lacy,  killed  at  Boonesboro'. 

42.  Joseph  Lemon. 

43.  William  Lewis,  wounded  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

44.  Jacob  Loony,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

45.  John  McFalls. 

46.  G.  McGeorge,  killed  at  Boonesboro'. 

47.  A.  J.  Mastin. 

48.  -     -  Meadow. 

49.  Jackson  Mosely. 

50.  Jordan  Murdock,  wounded  at  Gaines'  Mill. 
51. Murray,  recruit. 

52.  Elias  Murray. 

53.  Joseph  Murray,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

54.  Joseph  Muse,  wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 

55.  John  Nichols,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

56.  Nunnally,  recruit. 

57.  John  Owens. 

58.  James  Owens,  recruit. 

59.  John  Pagan,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

60.  Joseph  Pagan. 

61.  Robert  Phillips,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

62.  Price,  wounded  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

63.  Albert  Ramsey,  wounded  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

64.  William  Richardson,  wounded  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

65.  Dr.  Rives,  detached  as  surgeon. 

66.  Francis  Rhoades. 

67.  Aaron  Rhoades. 

68.  Michael  Ruddell,  wounded  at  Gettysburg;  died. 

69.  Richard  Ruddell,  died  in  hospital. 

70.  Bird  Ruddell. 

71.  George  Ruddell,  corporal,  killed  at  Hatcher's  Run. 

72.  Henry  Ruddell. 

73.  Preston  Reynolds. 

74.  J.  Reynolds. 

75.  Robert  Saunders,  discharged. 

76.  William  Schoonover. 
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77.  Paul  Schoonover,  recruit. 

78.  Berry  Little,  detached  as  teamster. 

79.  J.  N.  Little. 

80.  J.  W.  Little. 

81.  C.  H.  Little. 

82.  Mathias  Shaver. 

83.  James  Shaver. 

84.  Jacob  Shaver. 

85.  Jackson  Short,  died  in  hospital. 

86.  Simpson. 

87.  Dr.  Stephens,  detached  as  surgeon. 

88.  John  Stump,  killed  at  Hatcher's  Run. 

89.  -      -  Tatum. 

90.  P.  L.  Terry,  detached  in  Quartermaster's  Department. 

91.  Peter  Tinsley,  chaplain. 

92.  J.  H.  Thompson. 

93.  John  Turner,  corporal. 

94.  William  Underwood. 

95.  Jacob  Vingard,  died  in  hospital. 

96.  Nicholas  Vingard. 

97. Watson,  killed  at  Hatcher's  Run. 

98.  -  —  Webber,  recruit. 

99.  -     -  Whitesell,  wounded  at  Games'  Mill. 

100.  Henry  Whitten,  wounded  at  Games'  Mill. 

101.  W.  L.  Williamson,  wounded  at  Games'  Mill. 
102. Woodward. 

103.  J.  H.  Womack,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

104. Wright,  recruit,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

105.   Gopp,  killed  at  Boonsboro. 

The  above  list  shows  that  twenty  per  cent,  were  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Hon.  H.  S.  Trout  and  others  in  mak- 
ing up  this  roll.  No  doubt  some  are  still  overlooked. 

A.  H.  ROLLER. 
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[From  the  New  Vork  Sun.  September  18,  1896  ] 

BUCKNER  AND  M'CLELLAN. 


How  the  Former  Clearly  Outwitted  the  Latter. 


Negotiations  About  Kentucky— General  Buckner's  Southern  Sympa- 
thies, Which  Carried  Him  into  the  Confederate  Army. 


General  Buckner  from  his  youth  has  been  a  potent  personality. 
He  was  a  notable  figure  throughout  the  civil  war,  and  was  numbered 
among  the  higher  circle  of  Confederate  leaders,  although  his  State 
did  not  secede,  and  he  was  early  driven  from  her  borders  by  the 
advance  of  the  Union  armies.  At  seasons  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  for  his  cause  in  shaping  military  events. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Buckner,  then  about  thirty-eight  years 
old,  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  powers,  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
influential  Southern  rights  man  in  his  native  State  of  Kentucky,  by 
reason  of  his  military  education  and  experience,  his  wealth  and  high 
social  connections.  He  had  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1844, 
number  eleven  in  a  class  of  twenty-five  cadets.  Besides  Generals 
Hancock,  Pleasanton  and  Frost,  his  classmates,  Buckner  had,  as 
associates  in  the  academy,  in  the  classes  above  and  below  him,  many 
lads  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  on  both  sides — U.  S. 
Grant,  McClellan,  Kirby  Smith,  Jackson,  Pickett,  Wilcox,  Franklin, 
Porter,  Baldy  Smith,  Steele,  Rufus  Ingalls,  and  others  of  lesser  note. 
Grant  and  Buckner  were  together  three  years  at  West  Point,  Grant 
having  graduated  in  the  class  of  1843. 

Buckner  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
6th  regular  infantry,  and  by  his  bravery  and  soldierly  qualities  made 
an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  his  brother  officers.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Cherubusco.  In  1852  he  was  made  a  captain  and 
commissary  of  subsistence,  a  position  much  sought  after  by  line  offi- 
cers. But  army  life  in  time  of  peace  did  not  suit  the  ardent  temper- 
ament of  Buckner,  and  he  resigned  from  the  service  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1855.  For  two  or  three  years  thereafter  he  was  engaged  in 
important  business  enterprises  at  Chicago.  During  this  period,  not 
having  lost  his  interest  in  the  military  profession,  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Illinois  State  Militia  service,  and  by  appointment  be- 
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came  Adjutant-General  of  the  State.  But  about  two  years  prior  to 
the  war  Buckner  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  upon  his  estate 
near  Louisville.  Here  he  resumed  his  military  diversions  by  enter- 
ing upon  the  organization  of  the  Kentucky  State  Militia,  a  congenial 
employment  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful,  thereby  making 
himself  very  popular  with  an  influential  class  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  1 86 1  he  had  become  Inspector-General  of  the  State,  and  com- 
manded the  Home  Guards,  a  military  organization  composed  mainly 
of  the  young  bloods  of  the  blue  grass  region  whose  sympathies  were 
almost  wholly  with  the  South. 

These  antecedents,  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  which  created  a 
field  for  his  kind  of  talents,  his  surroundings,  with  the  additional 
attraction  of  a  striking  presence  and  a  magnetic  address,  made  Buck- 
ner, at  the  beginning  of  1861,  a  very  important  personage  in  Ken- 
tucky. His  interests  were  largely  at  the  North,  but  he  was  opposed 
to  coercive  measures,  and  believed  firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights.  His  course  throughout  was  consistent  and  honest.  To  use 
a  threadbare  phrase,  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  His 
attitude  was  well  understood  by  the  partisans  of  both  sides,  and  as 
the  clouds  of  civil  war  thickened,  the  eyes  of  the  Kentucky  seces- 
sionists who  intended  to  fight  were  turned  toward  Buckner  as  their 
natural  chief.  And  their  chief  he  became;  thousands  of  Kentuck- 
ians  followed  him  out  of  the  Union  who  would  doubtless  have  re- 
mained at  home  but  for  his  example.  The  great  majority  of 
Kentuckians  wished  to  remain  at  peace  in  the  Union,  but  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  Buckner,  Breckenridge,  Marshall  and  others  came 
near  taking  the  State  out.  He  was  assiduously  courted  by  the 
Southern  leaders. 

That  Buckner 's  standing  was  high,  is  attested  by  the  great  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  all  his  old  military  associates  of  North- 
ern proclivities,  who  became  familiar  with  him  at  West  Point,  and 
subsequently  in  the  old  army.  So  favorably  was  he  regarded  as  a 
professional  soldier,  that  strong  efforts  were  made  to  bring  him  over. 
The  temptations  held  out  to  him  were  great  enough  to  shake  any 
man  of  less  strength  than  he.  McClellan,  Burnside,  even  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  made  advances  to  forestall  Buckner' s  evident  inten- 
tion to  precipitate  himself  into  the  Confederacy.  Among  the  un- 
printed  archives  in  the  War  Department,  is  a  telegram  sent  early  in 
1861  by  Burnside  to  Buckner,  adjuring  him  to  take  no  steps  until 
he  could  be  seen  personally.  ' '  I  have  just  come  from  the  President, ' ' 
telegraphed  Burnside,  indicating  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  willing  to  do 
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something  to  hold  such  a  man  to  the  Union  cause.  What  that 
something  was,  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  a 
commission  as  general  in  the  rapidly  gathering  armies  of  the  North, 
although  there  was  then  no  lack  of  material  for  general  officers.  Mc- 
Clellan  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  was  a  man  of  capacity  and 
promise  in  such  a  crisis,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  Buckner 
going  astray.  But  he  could  not  be  swerved  from  his  purpose. 

Apropos  of  these  interesting  efforts  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  this 
brilliant  man  to  the  Union  cause,  is  an  episode  that  occurred  while 
Kentucky  was  posing  in  the  anomalous  attitude  of  armed  neutrality 
between  the  two  sections  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861,  a 
position  assumed  largely  through  Buckner' s  influence  and  advice. 
This  condition  of  neutrality,  if  observed  by  the  North,  was  held  to 
be  very  advantageous  to  the  South,  for  it  was  a  well  established  fact 
that  Unionist  influence  predominated  in  Kentucky  and  controlled 
the  Legislature,  which  made  it  a  physical  impossibility  to  vote  the 
State  out  of  the  Union.  The  next  best  thing  for  the  Confederacy, 
of  course,  was  to  prevent  its  being  utilized  by  the  Federals.  But 
doubtless  the  great  desideratum  with  Buckner  and  the  other  Ken- 
tucky leaders  was  the  safety  of  Kentucky  herself,  and  immunity 
from  the  devastation  of  war. 

George  B.  McClellan,  one  of  Buckner' s  West  Point  chums,  had 
been  made  by  President  Lincoln  a  major-general  in  the  regular  army, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  was 
soon  enlarged  to  include  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  terri- 
tory. His  headquarters  were  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  previously 
resided  as  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railway.  Mc- 
Clellan was  a  very  attentive  observer  of  the  progress  of  events  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  appeared  to  regret  a  state  of  neu- 
trality which  prevented  him  from  occupying  salient  points  on  the 
opposite  side  for  the  defence  of  Cincinnati.  In  a  letter  to  the  War 
Department  on  May  10,  1861,  McClellan  writes  that,  "  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky  (Magoffin),  is  a  traitor,  and  Buckner  is  under  his  influ- 
ence, so  that  it  is  necessary  to  watch  them."  Again:  "  I  confess 
that  I  think  all  our  calculations  should  be  based  on  the  supposition 
that  Kentucky  will  secede;  everything  points  in  that  direction." 
However,  McClellan  soon  changed  his  views  on  this  point,  for  we 
find  him  writing  on  May  lyth  in  this  strain:  "The  Union  men  of 
Kentucky  express  a  firm  determination  to  fight  it  out.  Yesterday, 
Garrett  Davis  told  me,  '  we  will  remain  in  the  Union  by  voting  if  we 
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can,  by  fighting  if  we  must,  and  if  we  cannot  hold  our  own,  we  will 
call  on  the  general  Government  for  aid.'  '  Further  on  he  said:  "  I 
have  strong  hopes  Kentucky  will  remain  in  the  Union,  and  the  most 
favorable  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  Union  men  are  now 
ready  to  abandon  the  position  of  armed  neutrality,  and  enter  heart  and 
soul  into  the  contest  on  our  side." 

Buckner  had  not  yet  joined  the  Confederacy,  but  meanwhile  held 
close  relations  with  Governor  Magoffin,  whose  military  representa- 
tive and  adviser  he  was  throughout  this  trying  summer.  In  fact,  as 
I  have  said,  Buckner  was  the  chief  figure,  and  was  very  busy  in 
those  days  with  his  coadjutors  in  maintaining  the  efficacious  neutral- 
ity arrangement — worth  more  than  an  army  of  Kentuckians  to  the 
Confederacy — and  perhaps  fomenting  opposition  to  the  government. 
In  furtherance  of  his  purposes,  whatever  they  were,  he  sought  an 
interview  with  McClellan  through  Samuel  Gill,  a  brother  West  Point 
graduate.  As  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal, McClellan  received  Buckner  and  his  friend.  In  an  official  let- 
ter to  the  War  Department,  dated  June  nth,  he  states  that  the 
meeting  took  place  at  his  house  in  Cincinnati  on  June  8th,  and  this 
is  what  he  says  of  it: 

"We  sat  up  all  night,  talking  about  matters  of  common  interest. 
Buckner  gave  me  his  word  that  should  any  Tennessee  troops  cross 
the  frontier  of  Kentucky,  he  would  use  all  the  force  at  his  disposal 
to  drive  them  out,  and,  failing  in  that,  would  call  on  me  for  assist- 
ance. He  went  to  Tennessee  after  leaving  here,  to  present  that  view 
to  Governor  Harris." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  letter  McClellan  makes  no  allusion 
to  any  pledges  to  Buckner  in  return  for  this  assurance.  Only  a  few 
days  after  this  meeting,  however,  McClellan  had  news  that  at  least 
two  Tennessee  regiments  had  orders  or  were  already  moving  to 
occupy  Island  No.  i,  just  below  Cairo,  and  on  June  nth,  the  same 
day  he  informed  the  department  of  the  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  he 
wrote  promptly  to  both  Magoffin  and  Buckner  to  notify  them  of  this 
breach  of  ' '  our  understanding  that  you  would  not  permit  Tennessee 
troops  to  cross  your  frontier."  Did  "our  understanding,"  then, 
simply  mean  Buckner's  voluntary  promise  ?  Either  the  rumor  of  the 
Confederate  advance  was  a  false  one,  or  McClellan's  protest  had  the 
desired  effect,  for  no  invasion  then  occurred.  Buckner's  answer,  if 
one  was  made,  is  not  found  among  the  official  archives. 

Subsequent  events  attached  to  this  Cincinnati  meeting  of  Buckner 
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and  MrClrllan  had  unexpivted  interest  and  importance.  It  is  evident 
that  tin-  Kentuckian  was  acting  in  good  faith  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  a  solemn  agreement  with  the  Union  General  that  the  State's 
neutrality  was  to  l>e  respected.  At  a  later  meeting  of  the  two  at 
Cairo,  111.,  he  gave  McClellan  the  substance  of  an  interview  he  had 
at  Memphis  with  Pillow  regarding  the  subject  of  neutrality.  It  is 
certain  that  he  visited  Pillow,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
through  Buckner's  representations  an  immediate  advance  by  the 
Southern  forces  into  Kentucky  was  prevented. 

It  would  seem  to  be  improbable  on  the  face  of  it  that  Buckner 
volunteered  his  word  of  honor  as  a  representative  of  Magoffin  and 
the  rampant  secessionists  of  Kentucky,  to  keep  out  Pillow's  Tennes- 
seeans  without  receiving  from  the  Union  commander  some  pledge  in 
return  to  carry  back  to  them,  some  corresponding  concession.  That 
McClellan  fully  understood  Buckner  to  be  clothed  with  the  necessary 
power  or  influence  to  prevent  Pillow's  advance  is  admitted  in  his 
protest  of  June  nth,  which  in  some  sort  also  confirms  the  proba- 
bility of  a  mutual  agreement  wherein  it  alludes  to  "  our  understand- 
ing," although,  of  course,  there  may  have  been  a  jug-handle  ar- 
rangement in  which  Buckner  promised  everything  and  McClellan 
nothing.  Buckner  being  confident  meanwhile  that  under  existing 
conditions  the  Federals  would  commit  no  overt  act,  anyhow.  But, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  then  and  for  long  afterwards  no  advance  of 
the  Union  troops,  McClellan's  quick  and  curt  protest  at  a  threatened 
infringement  of  "our  understanding"  by  the  other  side  certainly 
warrants  the  belief,  aside  from  Buckner's  statement,  that  some  com- 
forting assurances  were  given  him.  Buckner,  it  is  clear,  could  have 
no  object  in  deluding  his  party. 

What  gave  the  Cincinnati  interview  peculiar  significance  was  the 
appearance  in  the  public  press  a  few  weeks  later  of  a  letter  from 
Buckner  to  Magoffm,  stating  that  he  had  entered  into  a  specific 
agreement  with  McClellan  at  the  Cincinnati  conference  that  Ken- 
tucky's neutrality  was  to  be  maintained  by  both  sides.  Hence,  that 
Buckner,  who  McClellan  himself  states  was  the  soul  of  honor,  be- 
lieved there  was  such  an  understanding,  is  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt.  That  there  was  a  very  general  understanding  that  such  stip- 
ulations existed  is  also  certain.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  dispute  that 
there  was  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities,  or  its  Western  com- 
manders, at  least  a  tacit  recognition  of  Kentucky's  neutrality,  lasting 
through  several  months.  However,  its  expediency  may  have  been 
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viewed  in  the  beginning,  it  soon  became  palpable  that  the  continu- 
ance of  Kentucky's  attitude  of  neutrality  would  estop  if  not  prove 
entirely  fatal  to  Union  designs  for  the  suppression  of  the  war. 

This  neutral  zone,  if  maintained  inviolable,  raised  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  North  and  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  new 
Confederacy,  absolutely  closed  up  the  most  available  routes  of  inva- 
sion. It  was  a  most  absurd  arrangement,  if  carried  beyond  a  mere 
makeshift  to  soothe  the  people  of  Kentucky.  All  the  advantages  of 
such  an  arrangement  accrued  to  the  South,  which  merely  asked  to 
be  let  alone;  the  Confederates  had  no  purpose  to  invade  the  North. 
Buckner's  penetrating  mind  divined  this,  and  no  doubt  that  is  why 
he  entered  the  field  of  diplomacy  and  sought  the  conference  with 
McClellan.  If  he  really  made  a  deal  with  the  Union  general,  he 
clearly  had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

McClellan  positively  denied  the  existence  of  any  pledge  on  his  part 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky.  The  publication  of  Buckner's 
letter  to  Magoffin  threw  him  into  a  great  heat,  and  his  utterances 
display  anxiety,  because  it  was  clear  that  he  had  taken  a  false  step, 
which  must  be  condemned  by  the  Northern  public.  In  his  personal 
memoirs,  issued  in  1887,  he  takes  pains  to  explain  in  detail  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Buckner  interview.  He  says  : 

"  The  object  of  the  interview  was  simply  that  we,  as  old  friends, 
should  compare  views  and  see  if  we  could  do  any  good;  thus  I 
understood  it.  Buckner's  main  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  ascertain 
what  I  should  do  in  the  event  that  Kentucky  should  be  invaded  by 
the  secession  forces,  then  collecting  under  General  Pillow.  Buckner 
was  very  anxious  that  the  Federal  forces  should  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Kentucky,  and  stated  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  preserve  it, 
and  drive  Pillow  out  should  he  cross  the  boundary  line.  I  could 
assent  to  this  only  to  the  extent  that  I  should  be  satisfied  if  the 
Kentuckians  would  immediately  drive  out  any  Confederate  force 
that  might  invade  Kentucky,  and -continued,  almost  in  these  very 
words:  '  You  had  better  be  very  quick  about  it,  Simon,  for  if  I  learn 
that  the  Confederates  are  in  Kentucky,  I  will,  with  or  without  orders, 
drive  them  out  without  delay.'  I  expressly  told  Buckner  that  I  had 
no  power  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  that,  although 
my  command  did  not  extend  over  it,  I  would  not  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence of  Southern  troops  in  that  State.  Not  many  days  afterward  I 
met  Buckner  again  at  Cairo,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  in 
presence  of  John  M.  Douglass,  of  Chicago.  Buckner  had  just  then 
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returned  from  a  visit  to  Pillow,  and  he  clearly  showed  by  his  conver- 
sation that  he  understood  my  determination  at  the  first  interview, 
just  as  I  have  related  it  above.  *  *  *  Buckner's  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Magoffin,  subsequently  published,  stating  that  in  our  first 
interview  I  had  agreed  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  gave 
an  incorrect  account  of  the  case,  which  was  as  I  have  stated  it." 

This  is  certainly  explicit  and  clear  enough,  and  undoubtedly  recites 
the  facts  as  McClellan  remembered  them,  but  as  it  was  written  twenty- 
six  years  after  the  event,  it  is  possible  he  may  have  forgotten  some 
of  the  details  of  his  conversation  with  Buckner. 

McClellan' s  correspondence  at  this  period  makes  it  probable  that 
he  was  called  to  book  by  General  Scott  or  President  Lincoln  about 
this  matter,  though  no  letter  or  telegram  on  the  subject  from  the 
Washington  end  of  the  line  is  found.  But  on  June  26th,  after  he 
had  entered  upon  his  West  Virginia  campaign,  McClellan  sent  a 
long  telegram  to  Scott  from  Grafton,  in  which  he  shows  great  anx- 
iety to  explain  satisfactorily  to  his  superior  his  relations  with  Buck- 
ner. ' '  This  transaction, ' '  said  McClellan,  ' '  has  surprised  me  beyond 
expression.  My  chief  fear  has  been  that  you,  whom  I  regard  as  my 
strongest  friend  in  Washington,  might  have  supposed  me  to  be 
guilty  of  the  extreme  of  folly. ' '  This  telegram  was  supplemented 
by  a  letter  on  the  same  day,  embodying  the  substance  of  both,  and 
covering  the  whole  case. 

This  contemporaneous  letter  is  entitled  to  great  consideration  in 
summing  up  the  misunderstanding  of  these  two  old  friends,  both 
truthful  men,  concerning  "our  misunderstanding,"  at  Cincinnati. 
One  thing  is  made  clear  by  it — McClellan' s  "policy"  at  the  tyne 
Buckner  visited  him  was,  and  had  been,  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality 
toward  Kentucky.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  during  a  long  night's  con- 
versation, without  entering  into  any  specific  agreement,  McClellan 
gave  Buckner  the  impression  that  that  policy  of  neutrality  should 
continue,  if  the  status  quo  was  maintained,  and  he  received  no  or- 
ders to  the  contrary  from  Washington.  All  the  circumstances  lend 
probability  to  this  view. 

LESLIE  J.   PERRY. 
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THE  NEWMARKET  CHARGE. 


Gallant  Deed  of  the  Babes  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Howard  Morton,  a  Federal  soldier,  writes  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  cadets'  action  in  the  battle  of 
Newmarket,  which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

Opposite  is  the  enemy's  line  of  gray,  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke. 
Those  immediately  in  front  of  us  are  comparatively  inactive.  They 
have  not  yet  mended  their  broken  fences.  We  look  to  the  further 
end  of  the  rebel  line.  Out  from  an  orchard  steps  a  small  body  of 
gray-clad  troops.  Something  about  them  attracts  attention;  their 
marching  and  alignment  are  perfect,  their  step  is  unlike  that  of  the 
veterans  who  marched  against  our  front.  Their  movements  are  those 
of  a  crack  battalion  on  dress  parade.  They  look  like  boys;  the 
strong  glass  shows  they  are  boys.  It  is  the  battalion  of  pupils  from 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  225  in  number. 

These  little  fellows,  whose  ages  range  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years,  drawn  from  the  best  families  of  the  Old  Dominion,  have  closed 
their  books  for  the  summer  vacation,  but  instead  of  returning  to  their 
homes  and  making  glad  the  hearts  of  fond  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  told  to  take  their  cadet  muskets  and  join  the  army  in 
the  Valley.  They  have  just  arrived,  and  are  eagerly  marching  to 
their  baptism  of  blood.  War  is  cruel  at  best,  but  who  can  excuse 
the,  cruelty  that  risks  such  bright  young  lives  even  in  a  righteous 
cause?  Opposite  them,  holding  the  right  of  our  line,  is  a  battery  of 
six  twelve-pounders.  The  commander  has  observed  the  cadet  bat- 
talion, and  opened  fire  on  it.  The  shells  burst  among  the  boys,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  be  disturbed  in  the  least.  Forward  towards  the 
black  monsters  the  line  moves,  as  though  parading  on  the  smooth 
lawn  of  the  military  institute  whence  they  came. 

Palings  are  being  knocked  from  their  fence;  but  they  close  up  and 
present  an  unbroken  line.  We  ask  ourselves:  Can  they  be  so  rash 
as  to  charge  the  battery?  It  is  commencing  to  look  that  way.  On, 
on  they  march,  their  line  as  straight  as  a  rule,  more  palings  are 
knocked  from  their  living  fence,  and  repairs  are  made  as  before,  but 
the  fence  is  shorter.  They  are  almost  in  canister  range.  Surely 
they  will  face  about  and  retrace  their  steps,  but  no,  the  little  heads 
bend  lower  as  they  face  the  iron  storm.  The  little  muskets  are 
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^rasped  tighter  as  on,  on  they  rush.  God  have  mercy  on  them. 
The  deadly  canister  sweeps  through  their  rank,  shorter  and  shorter 
grows  their  line.  Heaven  pity  their  poor  mothers,  whose  prayers 
are  even  now  rising  to  heaven  for  their  darlings'  safety.  Oh!  that 
some  pitying  hand  would  stretch  out  to  stay  them,  but  on,  on,  on. 
they  marrh  right  into  the  jaws  of  the  black  monsters. 

Now  they  enter  the  smoke,  they  disappear.  The  thunder  of  six 
great  guns  is  silenced.  A  juvenile  shout  is  heard,  and  the  survivors 
of  that  little  band  of  heroes  have  captured  the  battery.  Scarcely 
have  we  realized  that  they  are  victors  until  we  find  that  they  man  the 
captured  guns  and  turn  them  down  our  lines. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Times,  October  10,  1896.] 

THE  CAREER  OF  T.  L.  CLINGMAN. 


The  Sole  Survivor  of  the  Southern  Ante-Bellum  Senators. 


ONCE  A  CONSPICUOUS  FIGURE. 


Made  Many  Telling  Speeches  in  His  Day.    A  Frequent  Visitor 
to  the  ••  Field  of  Honor." 


When  the  death  of  the  venerable  ex-Senator  George  W.  Jones, 
of  Iowa,  was  announced  recently,  the  misstatement  went  with  it  that 
ex-Senator  Bradbury,  of  Maine,  was  the  only  living  member  of  the 
senatorial  group  that  was  in  office  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion.  This  was  a  curious  mistake,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
Senator  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  is  very  much  alive,  that  he  was  not  only 
prominent  as  a  senator  and  a  member  of  the  first  Cabinet  of  Lincoln, 
but  also  that  he  was  an  eager  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  last  year,  and  that  only  a  short  time  before  the  death 
of  Jones  he  had  made  a  stirring  speech  to  the  old  soldiers  on 
Memorial  Day. 

Less  curious,  perhaps,  yet  still  remarkable,  was  the  fact  that 
almost  no  commentator  upon  the  death  of  Jones  and  the  ante-war 
senatorial  group  remembered  that  the  last  of  the  Southern  Senators 
to  leave  the  Senate  on  account  of  the  secession  of  States  is  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living. 
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Thomas  Lanier  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  almost  as  prolific  a 
coiner  of  speeches  as  Senator  Stewart  or  Senator  Call,  remained  in 
the  Senate  until  the  close  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  which 
followed  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln.  The  body  adjourned  on 
March  28,  1861,  and  this  one  lone  senator  from  a  seceding  State, 
said  good-bye  to  his  associates,  and  passed  away  only  to  meet  his 
Northern  friends  on  the  field  of  battle.  Bradbury  had  ended  his 
career  in  the  Senate  several  years  before  Clingman  entered  the  body, 
and  Jones  also  ante-dated  Clingman,  the  one  having  been  born  in 
1805  and  the  other  in  1806,  while  Clingman  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  1812 

Jones  was  a  man  of  striking  appearance,  and  has  attracted  much 
attention  during  the  last  few  years  by  his  venerable  presence.  He 
was  a  voluble  conversationalist  and  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  the 
persons  and  incidents  of  the  '305,  '403  and  '505.  After  all  he  was 
remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  second 
of  Cilley  in  the  celebrated  Cilley-Graves  duel,  fought  to  a  finish  with 
rifles,  amid  the  hills  of  Maryland,  and  when  Jones'  principal  was 
practically  murdered. 

Clingman  was  not  only  a  second  in  duels,  but  he  was  more  than 
once  a  principal.  His  most  famous  meeting  was  with  one  of  his 
Southern  colleagues,  William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  on  account 
of  words  used  by  the  latter  during  the  famous  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Texas'  annexation.  Clingman  had  twitted  Southern  sena- 
tors harshly  for  their  indifference  in  regard  to  a  resolution  bearing 
upon  the  reception  of  petitions  from  Abolitionists,  he  supporting  the 
right  of  petition.  Yancey  replied  to  his  reflections  with  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  personal  of  the  tirades  which  made  the  Congresses 
of  that  day  remarkable.  He  declared  that  Clingman  was  everwhere 
viewed  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
renegade  recreant  to  the  principles  and  interests  of  the  South.  He 
had  gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  enemy,  and  then  turned  and  flaunted 
the  colors  of  that  enemy  in  the  faces  of  his  own  friends. 

Of  course,  such  language  could  have  but  one  result.  Indeed,  it 
was  plainly  intended  to  provoke  a  hostile  meeting.  Clingman 
promptly  sent  a  challenge,  which  was  promptly  accepted.  The  place 
chosen  was  not  the  famous  ground  at  Bladensburg,  but  farther  to  the 
south,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  Cilley-Graves 
tragedy.  Previous  to  the  meeting,  however,  mutual  friends  made 
every  attempt  to  arrange  the  difficulty,  and  when  the  irate  gentlemen 
faced  each  other,  they  shot  to  miss;  friends  then  brought  them  to- 
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y«  ther.     Yancey  made  the  amende  honorable  and  the  affair  ended 
without  bloodshed. 

During  his  three  terms  in  the  House  Clingman  plunged  into  debate 
upon  every  question,  sometimes  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and 
frequently  made  himself  the  subject  of  sarcasm  at  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers who  felt  able  to  cope  with  him.  Many  times  he  narrowly 
iped  compulsory  visits  to  the  field  of  honor,  though  he  rarely 
Bought  to  provoke  a  resort  to  pistols.  He  was  really  a  most  gentle 
anil  lovable  man,  and  preferred  the  pursuits  of  peace  to  the  wrangles 
of  the  legislative  hall.  After  his  course  in  the  University,  where  he 
showed  a  great  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  learning,  he  studied 
surveying  and  tramped  the  mountains  of  the  old  North  State  with 
the  compass  and  sextant.  He  established  the  height  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  peaks,  and  one  in  the  Black  Mountain  is  called 
Clingman's  Peak,  and  one  in  Smoky  Mountain  will  always  be  known 
as  Clingman's  Dome.  He  was  also  geologist,  lapidary  and  botanist, 
and  gave  to  the  world  valuable  information  of  the  existence  in  his 
State  of  gold,  diamonds,  rubies,  platinum  and  mica. 

When  the  first  wave  of  Darwinism  swept  over  the  world  Clingman 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Hebraic  view  of  the  creation  of  man, 
one  of  the  best  of  his  many  preserved  papers  in  his  exposition  of  the 
"Follies  of  Positive  Philosophers."  He  lectured  upon  almost  all 
subjects,  and  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  domain  of  astronomy,  as 
of  gastronomy,  a  topic  upon  which  he  was  fond  of  writing  and 
talking. 

His  career  in  the  Senate  was  brief  and  stormy.  He  took  his  seat 
by  appointment  in  1858,  and  was  subsequently  elected  for  a  full  term, 
which  began  only  a  short  time  before  he  passed  from  the  body  into 
the  Confederate  army.  When  Congress  was  called  in  extra  session 
in  July,  1861,  to  consider  the  question  of  preserving  the  Union, 
Clingman  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  No  notice  of  his  resigna- 
tion had  been  received.  After  a  few  days,  his  name,  with  the  names 
of  several  others  who  had  left  the  Senate  long  before  the  day  when 
Clingman  was  last  seen  there,  were  embodied  in  a  resolution  of 
expulsion.  James  A.  Bayard,  father  of  the  present  Ambassador, 
with  a  number  of  others,  attempted  to  amend  the  resolution  that  it 
should  provide  merely  that  the  names  of  the  members  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  senators,  and  the  vote  for  the  expulsion  of  the  recal- 
citrants showed  ten  negatives,  the  most  prominent  among  them  being 
Bayard,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Jesse  D.  Bright  and  Andrew  John- 
son. Among  those  voting  for  the  resolution  were  Zach  Chandler, 
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Seward,  Sumner,  Hale,  Wade,  Cameron,  Harlan,  Trumbull,  Wilson, 
Fessenden,  Anthony  and  Douglas.  Among  those  from  the  South 
who  had  left  the  Senate  previous  to  Clingman's  disappearance,  were 
Jefferson  Davis,  James  M.  Mason,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Robert 
Toombs,  Slidell,  and  others  hardly  less  notable.  It  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  historical  Senate  in  its  membership  that  has  ever  assembled, 
or  there  is  hardly  one  whose  name  is  not  written  indelibly  in  history. 
Of  all  the  notable  Southerners,  Clingman  is  the  only  one  remaining 
above  the  sod,  and  Harlan  is  the  only  one  of  the  Northern  side. 

Of  the  long  list  of  great  ones  who  were  then  in  the  House,  such 
as  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Conkling,  Bingham, 
Burlingame,  Cox,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Sherman,  Lovejoy,  Vance, 
Lamar,  Sickles,  Grow,  Dawes  and  so  on,  the  only  living  ones  are 
Sherman,  Sickles,  Grow  and  Dawes,  and  of  the  combined  member- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  of  that  period,  Sherman  and  Grow 
are  the  only  ones  who  are  in  the  roster  of  the  current  Congress. 

Clingman  is  alive,  and  that  is  all.  His  name  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  list  of  the  dead,  and  then  the  Southern  wing  of  that  extra- 
ordinary Senate  may  be  assembled  complete  in  another  world. 
Months  ago  Clingman  disappeared  from  Washington,  and  even  here 
there  are  a  few  who,  if  they  were  asked  in  regard  to  him,  would  not 
say  that  he  is  dead.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
exhausted  his  means.  Not  only  that,  but  his  mind  has  been  gradu- 
ally weakening  for  years  and  he  needed  attention,  which  he  could 
not  have  commanded  except  among  those  of  his  own  State  and  who 
knew  and  loved  him.  First  he  was  taken  to  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home,  but  this  was  too  much  for  the  pride  of  his  State,  the  people 
of  which  ever  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and,  broken  in  body  and 
wind,  without  a  dollar  of  his  own  in  the  world,  he  is  now  living  at 
his  old  home  at  Asheville  upon  funds  which  are  delicately  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  friends  who  will  not  permit  so  exalted  a  citizen  to  live 
the  late  evening  of  his  life  in  a  charitable  institution. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  first  bitterness  of  the  war  and  of  reconstruc- 
tion began  to  be  less  poignantly  felt,  Clingman  reappeared  in  Wash- 
ington. During  the  sittings  of  Congress  the  place  had  fascination 
for  him  that  he  could  not  resist.  He  stopped  at  a  prominent  hotel 
as  long  as  his  purse  would  permit  it,  and  then  a  boarding-house  of 
the  better  sort  was  his  home.  For  long  years  he  was  accustomed  to 
being  pointed  at  in  public  places  as  one  of  the  chief  figures  of  the 
days  of  the  rebellion. 

In  1878  he  issued  a  volume  of  speeches  and  lectures,  along  with 
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notes  and  comments.  The  copies  in  the  Coogl^eMKHH]  Library  ap- 
pear  to  have  IH-IMI  \\i-ll  thumbed,  and  are  evidently  esteemed  to  be 
of  some  importance  to  history.  He  was  the  originator,  moreover, 
of  a  wonderful  theory  of  making  tobacco  a  cure-all  for  all  the  ills  of 
human  flesh,  and  during  many  of  the  years  when  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington, it  was  a  souce  of  much  chagrin  to  him,  that  his  friends 
seemed  to  grow  tired  of  his  expatiations  relative  to  the  virtues  of 
the  immortal  weed  as  a  panacea.  Much  of  the  remnant  of  his  for- 
tune was  spent  upon  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  upon  this  subject, 
but  it  seems  to  have  gone  the  way  of  Pleasanton's  blue  grass  cure, 
and  whether  the  theory  of  Clingman  was  good  no  one  can  tell. 

Clingman  was  a  man  of  intense  self-appreciation.  His  desire  to 
be  remembered  as  a  great  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  was 
something  stronger  than  even  that  which  is  felt  by  most  men  of  am- 
bition. As  a  young  man,  and  as  the  aged  companion  of  the  "colo- 
nels," "majahs"  and  "Judges,"  of  that  genus  which  was  for  a  few- 
years  so  plentifully  represented,  but  which  is  now  well  nigh  extinct. 
Clingman  was  of  handsome  and  commanding  appearance.  He  was 
always  dressed  with  fine  care  until  his  purse  gave  out,  and  even  then 
his  threadbare  and  shining  coat  set  on  him  so  nicely,  that  anyone 
would  know  it  was  the  coat  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  the  gentleman 
was  inside. 

He  and  the  late  W.  W.  Corcoran  were  intimate  friends,  and  it 
was  through  the  friendship  of  the  latter  that  Clingman's  portrait, 
painted  with  his  favorite  pose  when  speaking  in  the  Senate,  was 
placed  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Frequently  the  old  man 
would  walk  into  the  gallery  and  remain  for  a  long  time  in  front  of 
the  painting,  while  the  passing  crowd  would  stand  agape  in  wonder, 
recognizing  that  the  original  of  the  portrait  stood  there,  and  won- 
dering why  this  gentility  run  to  seed,  should  have  been  so  honored 
with  a  place  in  one  of  the  great  art  galleries  of  the  land. 

For  years  it  hung  in  the  gallery  of  portraits,  among  canvasses  of 
Presidents,  Senators,  Judges  and  great  generals  of  the  war  on  both 
sides.  At  one  time  in  the  shifting  of  the  pictures,  that  of  Clingman 
was  placed  much  above  the  "line"  in  one  of  the  comer  rooms. 
The  writer  happened  to  be  passing  when  the  ex-senator  entered. 
He  had  missed  the  portrait  from  its  accustomed  place  and  had  sought 
until  he  found  it. 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  they  placed  it  here,  in  this  dark  room  ?" 
he  inquired  in  plaintive  tones. 
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"  Oh,  it's  probably  just  a  temporary  change,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  do  hope  it  is,"  he  murmured,  his  lips  trembling  and  the  tears 
springing  to  his  eyes.  ' '  I  want  that  portrait  to  remain  always  among 
the  portraits  of  my  friends." 

Reference  to  Mr.  Corcoran  brings  to  mind  what  is  probably  the 
only  genuine  affaire  de  coeur  of  Clingman's  life.  It  is  a  romantic 
story,  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  old  man's  friends,  and  may  be  re- 
ferred to  now  without  offence  to  any  one.  When  the  ex-senator 
entered  the  House  he  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Corcoran's  only 
daughter  and  the  heiress  to  the  great  estate  of  the  philanthropist, 
which  estate,  however,  was  a  very  small  one  in  those  days  compared 
to  the  millions  comprised  in  it  at  this  time. 

Young  Clingman  was  a  gallant  and  persistent  suitor,  and  as  the 
father  stood  aloof  there  was  a  good  prospect  that  Miss  Corcoran 
would  honor  the  brilliant  North  Carolinian  with  her  heart  and  hand. 
Another  figure  intruded  in  the  way,  however.  Senator  Slidell, 
afterwards  a  famous  prisoner  of  war,  had  for  his  private  secretary  a 
young  man  named  Eustis,  of  Louisiana,  a  brother  of  the  present 
ambassador  to  France.  The  private  secretary  was  not  in  the  least 
disheartened  by  the  rivalry  of  the  popular  representative.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  first  families  of  his  State,  and  admitted  no 
superiority.  The  struggle  between  the  two  Southerners  was  long 
and  generous,  and  when  the  lady  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Louisianian,  the  North  Carolinian  was  generous  and  hearty  in  his 
congratulations. 

That  Clingman's  disappointment  was  keen  and  lasting  was  not  to 
be  discovered  by  any  outward  display,  but  that  the  wound  was  too 
deep  to  be  healed  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  and  will 
die  a  bachelor. 

It  is  said  that  this  affair  had  much|to*do  with  the  recklessness  ex- 
hibited by  Clingman  in  the  war,  and  which  led  to  his  rapid  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  general. 

"  Let  us  make  this  a  Thermopylae,"  said  Clingman  to  Joe  John- 
ston, when  they  were  surrounded  by  Sherman's  army. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  Thermopylae  business,"  retorted  Johnston,  and 
surrendered  forthwith. 
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[From  the  Dallas,  Texas,  A>WJ,  December.  1*96.] 

LAST  BATTLE  OF  THE  WAR. 


It  Was  Fought  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas. 


The  Last  Volley  of  the  War  Said  to  Have  Been  Fired  by  the   Black 

Boys  in  Blue. 


In  the  November,  1896,  issue  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  W.  J. 
SlattiT  givrs  an  interesting  and  well-written  article  on  the  battle  of 
West  Point,  Ga.,  which  occurred  April  16,  1865,  and  which  he  says 
was  ' '  really  the  last  battle  of  the  war  between  regularly  organized 
forces."  With  all  due  respect  to  the  brave  heroes  of  that  battle, 
history  does  not  bear  the  writer  out  in  the  fact  that  the  West  Point 
battle  was  the  last  battle  of  the  war.  The  last  battle  of  the  war 
between  regularly  organized  forces  was  fought  in  Texas  May  13, 
1865,  and  called  "the  battle  of  Palmetto  Ranch,"  near  the  city  of 
Brownsville,  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  This  battle  was  fought 
between  the  3d  Brigade,  ist  Division,  25th  Army  Corps,  United 
Suites  Troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Theodore  H.  Barrett,  of  the 
62d  United  States  Colored  Troops,  and  the  Southern  Division,  of  the 
Western  sub-district  of  Texas,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
James  E.  Slaughter,  C.  S.  A.  The  United  States  troops  actually 
engaged  were  as  follows:  34th  Indiana  Veteran  Volunteers  (Morton 
Rifles)  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  G.  Morrison;  62d 
United  States  Troops,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Branson;  2cl 
United  States  Texas  Cavalry  (not  mounted),  Lieutenant  James  W. 
Hancock.  Colonel  Barrett,  in  his  official  report — Vol.  48,  Part  i, 
p.ige  266,  Official  Reports,  Union  and  Confederate  Armies — says 
the  above  regiments  were  engaged  and  under  him,  but  fails  to  give 
the  whole  number  of  his  troops  engaged,  while  Colonel  John  S. 
Ford  and  Captain  W.  H.  D.  Carrington,  Confederate  officers  and 
both  participants  in  the  battle,  say  the  Federal  force  was  between 
i, 600  and  1,700  strong. 

From  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Branson's  report,  page  267,  same 
official  report  mentioned  above,  I  draw  this  fact,  that  at  least  250 
men  of  the  62d  United  States,  fifty-two  men  of  the  2d  United  States 
Texas,  and  200  men  of  34th  Indiana  Regiments  were  actually  en- 
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gaged,  making  500,  though  from  Colonel  Barrett's  report  I  would 
draw  the  fact  that  the  200  men  detached  and  mentioned  above  by 
Branson  were  driven  or  had  retired  to  a  hill  were  the  34th  Indiana 
had  already  taken  position,  leaving  the  impression  that  the  entire 
34th  Indiana  Regiment  was  in  the  fight.  Colonel  Ford,  I  think, 
was  about  correct  in  the  number  of  troops  engaged  on  the  Federal 
side. 

Confederate  States  Army  troops  under  Slaughter  engaged:  Bena- 
vides'  Regiment,  five  companies  cavalry,  Colonel  John  S.  Ford; 
Carter's  Battalion,  three  companies,  Captain  W.  H.  D.  Carrington; 
Giddings'  Battalion,  six  companies,  Captain  William  Robinson; 
Jones'  Light  Battery,  Captain  O.  G.  Jones;  Wilson's  Cavalry,  one 
company  (unattached),  Captain  T.  R.  Wilson;  Cocke's  Cavalry, 
one  company  (unattached),  Captain  J.  B.  (?)  Cocke. 

If  these  companies  were  full,  there  would  be  about  1,500  men,  but 
Captain  Carrington,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  says  that  on  May  i, 
1865,  there  were  about  500  Confederate  troops  of  all  arms  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  Colonel  Ford  says  this  is  substantially  correct,  and 
that  Captain  Carrington  is  also  correct  when  he  says  that  there  were 
only  about  300  Confederates  engaged  in  the  battle  of  May  13,  1865. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Branson  says  the  attacking  force  was  about  250. 
From  the  light  before  me,  then,  there  about  300  Confederates  to  500 
Federals,  and  probably  the  latter  were  1,700  strong  in  this,  the  last 
battle  of  the  war.  From  the  official  records  mentioned  above  I  wish 
to  quote  partly  from  the  reports  of  the  Union  colonels,  Barrett  and 
Branson. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  Colonel  T.  H.  Barrett,  62d  United 
States  Troops: 

HEADQUARTERS  THIRD  BRIGADE,  FIRST  DIVISION 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ARMY  CORPS, 
CAMP  (near)  BROWNSVILLE,  TEX.,  August  10,  1865. 

General — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
action  at  Palmetto  Ranch,  Tex.,  May  13,  1865,  the  last  engagement 
of  the  war.  *  *  *  (The  report  is  a  long  one,  and  as  the  first 
part  relates  only  to  the  battle  of  the  day  before  I  omit,  and  simply 
quote  that  which  relates  to  the  last  battle.)  "Nearly  the  entire 
forenoon  (May  13)  was  spent  in  skirmishing.  The  enemy,  though 
taking  advantage  of  every  favorable  position,  was  everywhere  driven 
back.  Early  in  the  afternoon  a  sharp  engagement  took  place, 
which,  being  in  the  chaparral,  was  attended  with  comparatively  little 
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t<>  ii-,.  In  this  engagement  our  forces  charged  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  cover,  and  pursuing  him,  drove  him 
across  an  open  prairie  beyond  the  rising  ground,  completely  out  < >! 
sii;ht.  The  enemy  having  been  driven  several  miles  since  daylight, 
and  our  men  needing  rrst.  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  advance 
further.  Therefore,  relinquishing  pursuit,  we  returned  to  a  hill 
about  a  mile  from  Palmetto  Ranch,  where  the  34th  Indiana  had 
already  taken  its  position. 

". \ln nit  4  P.  M.  the  rebels,  now  largely  reinforced,  again  reap- 
peared in  our  front,  opening  fire  upon  us  with  both  artillery  and 
small  arms.  At  the  same  time  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry  and  a  sec- 
tion of  a  battery,  under  cover  of  the  thick  chaparral  on  our  right, 
had  already  succeeded  in  flanking  us,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
gaining  our  rear.  With  the  Rio  Grande  on  our  left,  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  his  flanking  force  on  our  right  our 
situation  at  this  time  was  extremely  critical.  Having  no  artillery  to 
oppose  the  enemy's  six  1 2-pound  pieces  our  position  became  unten- 
able. We  therefore  fell  back,  fighting.  This  movement,  always 
difficult,  was  doubly  so  at  this  time,  having  to  be  performed  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  both  front  and  flank. 

"Forty-eight  men  of  the  34th  Indiana  Veteran  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, under  Captain  (A.  M.)  Templer,  put  out  as  skirmishers  to  cover 
their  regiment,  were,  while  stubbornly  resisting  the  enemy,  cut  off 
and  captured  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  62d  United  States  Col- 
ored Infantry  being  ordered  to  cover  our  forces  while  falling  back, 
over  half  of  that  regiment  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  the  remain- 
der acting  as  their  support.  This  skirmish  line  was  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and,  reaching  from  the  river  bank,  was 
so  extended  as  to  protect  both  our  front  and  right  flank.  Every 
attempt  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  break  this  line  was  repulsed  with 
loss  to  him,  and  the  entire  regiment  fell  back  with  precision  and  in 
perfect  order,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  tested  the  disci- 
pline of  the  best  troops.  Seizing  upon  every  advantageous  position, 
the  enemy's  fire  was  returned  deliberately  and  with  effect.  The 
fighting  continued  three  hours.  The  last  volley  of  the  war,  it  is 
believed,  was  fired  by  the  62d  United  States  Colored  Infantry  about 
sunset  of  the  I3th  of  May,  1865,  between  White's  ranch  and  the 
Boca  Chica,  Texas.  Our  entire  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  cap- 
tured was  four  officers  and  in  men." 

The  colonel  says  above  that  the  Confederates  were  "  repulsed  with 
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loss,"  and  in  another  place  that  the  Confederate  fire  was  returned 
"with  effect."  Colonel  Ford  and  Captain  Carrington  say  the  vic- 
tory was  complete  by  the  Confederates  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man,  which  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Branson,  6ad 
United  States  Colored  Troops,  battle  May  13,  1865: 

"Headquarters  of  62d  Regiment,  United  States  Colored  Infantry, 
Brazos  Santiago,  Texas,  May  18,  1865. — By  order  of  Colonel 
Barrett  fell  back  one  and  a  half  miles  to  a  bluff  on  the  river,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Coca  Chica,  to  get  dinner  and  rest  for  the  night. 
Here,  at  4  P.  M.,  a  large  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  observed 
endeavoring  to  gain  our  rear.  I  was  ordered  with  the  regiment  to 
form  line  obliquely  to  the  rear,  faced  toward  them.  As  soon  as 
formed,  and  while  awaiting  expected  cavalry  charge,  the  enemy  from 
a  hill  up  the  river  (one  and  a  half  miles  farther  on)  opened  with 
artillery,  doing  no  damage  and  creating  no  panic  in  my  command, 
when  I  moved  off,  as  ordered  by  Colonel  Barrett,  in  retreat,  furnish- 
ing 140  men  for  skirmishers,  under  Captains  Miller  and  Coffin  and 
Lieutenants  Foster  and  Mead.  They  kept  the  enemy  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  at  all  times  and  did  their  duty  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Some  temporary  confusion  was  created  by  a  portion  of  the  34th 
Indiana  breaking  through  my  regiment  at  double  quick  while  I  was 
marching  in  quick  time,  but  order  was  immediately  restored.  The 
retreat  was  conducted  by  the  right  flank,  for  the  reason  that  the 
nearest  body  of  the  enemy,  250  strong,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  evidently  trying  to  gain  our  rear  and  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  charge,  which  was  each  time  prevented  by  halting  my  command 
and  coming  to  a  front,  thus  facing  him  with  the  river  at  our  backs. 
The  force  engaged  with  our  skirmishers  up  the  river  was  not  im- 
mediately feared  by  our  battalion,  being  so  much  farther  distant,  and 
their  fire,  both  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  very  inaccurate.  Owing  to 
this  same  flanking  force  of  the  enemy  our  skirmish  line  could  not  be 
relieved  without  exposing  the  men  and  our  colors  to  capture  while 
rallying. 

' '  Our  losses  of  ordnance,  seven  Enfield  rifles  and  accoutrements ; 
of  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  light.  Casualties:  two  men  miss- 
ing, supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Five  men  wounded. 
The  entire  operation  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
negro  soldiers  can  march. ' ' 

The  above  report  evidently  proves  the  fact  that  the  main  object  of 
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this  regiment  was  to  retreat,  and  Captain  Carrington  states  in  his 
report  that  tin-  reason  so  leu  negroes  were  captured  was  that  "they 
outran  our  cavalry  horses,"  and  as  Branson  shows  by  the  above 
report  that  the  34th  Indiana  were  fleeter  of  foot  than  the  negp 
the  Indianiaus  must  have  run  like  deer.  The  above  reports  I  copy 
and  cite  where  found,  but  as  Colonel  Ford's  and  Captain  Carring- 
ton's  reports  are  too  long,  will  only  mention  the  main  facts;  but  can 
furnish  the  full  reports  to  the  Veteran  if  desired.  They  say  in  sub- 
stance: 

On  the  morning  of  the  I3th  a  very  small  force  was  present  in 
Brownsville. 

There  were  not  more  than  300  men  at  and  below  that  city  of  Con- 
federates. Colonel  John  S.  Ford,  assuming  command,  moved  down 
the  river  to  the  San  Martin  ranch.  Arriving  at  about  3  P.  M.,  he 
found  Captain  William  Robinson,  of  D.  C.  Gidding's  Regiment,  in 
a  heavy  skirmish  with  J.  VV.  Hancock's  Company,  of  the  2d  Texas. 
and  a  company  of  the  34th  Indiana.  A  regiment  of  negro  troops — 
62d  United  States — were  also  moving  forward,  perhaps  to  sustain 
skirmishers.  Ford  immediately  made  his  dispositions.  His  right 
wing  was  under  command  of  Captain  Robinson.  Cocke's  and  Wil- 
son's Companies  were  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  flank; 
the  artillery  was  directed  to  open  fire  at  once,  which  was  done  with 
effect.  Colonel  Ford  supported  the  movement  in  person,  with  two 
companies  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  62d  United  States  Troops,  Branson's  Negro  Regiment,  was 
quickly  demoralized,  and  fled  in  dismay.  Captain  Robinson  led  a 
charge  and  drove  back  the  skirmish  line  of  the  34th  Indiana  and 
Hancock's  2d  Texas  Company.  The  Indiana  troops  threw  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered;  most  of  the  Texans  escaped,  retreating 
through  the  dense  chaparral.  The  entire  Federal  force  were  on  the 
retreat,  the  fierce  cavalry  charges  of  the  Confederates  harassed  them 
exceedingly,  and  the  Confederate  artillery  moved  at  a  gallop.  Three 
times  lines  of  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  to  check  the  pursuit. 
These  lines  were  roughly  handled  and  many  prisoners  captured  by 
the  Confederates. 

The  Federals  were  driven  for  about  eight  miles  into  the  Cobb 
ranch,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  fort  at  Boca  Chica.  The 
sun  was  about  half  an  hour  high.  The  enemy  had  commenced  a 
double  quick  by  the  left  flank  across  the  slough,  through  which  a 
levee  had  been  thrown  about  300  yards  long.  The  slough  was  an 
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impassable  quagmire  for  any  character  of  troops,  except  the  narrow 
levee.  General  Slaughter  saw  the  movement  of  the  enemy  and 
ordered  Captain  Carrington,  with  Carter's  Battery,  to  press  the  rear 
guard  of  the  enemy  and  cut  it  off  before  it  reached  the  levee,  but 
the  rear  guard  was  too  quick  and  passed  in  a  hurry.  Although 
Carrington's  troopers  were  fresh  and  spurred  their  horses  to  their 
best  running  capacity,  the  enemy  gained  the  levee  when  they  were 
about  200  yards  from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  formed 
a  line  of  battle  at  the  further  end  of  the  levee  among  the  sand  hills. 

Carrington  immediately  formed  his  troopers  into  line  on  the  edge 
of  the  slough,  then  covered  with  tide  water.  While  doing  this  he 
saw  General  Slaughter  dash  forward  into  the  water  in  front  and  empty 
his  six-shooter  at  the  retreating  foe.  The  Federal  line  formed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  slough  was  300  yards  off  from  the  Confederate 
troopers.  A  heavy  skirmish  fire  was  kept  up  for  nearly  an  hour 
across  the  slough.  The  enemy,  though  in  full  view,  shot  too  high. 
They  were  five  or  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  Confederates,  and 
were  composed  of  veteran  troops  and  commanded  by  experienced 
officers.  As  the  sun  went  down  the  fire  slackened  and  the  enemy 
began  to  retreat  toward  Boca  Chica,  a  shell  from  the  United  States 
war  ship  Isabella  exploded  between  the  Confederates  and  the  retreat- 
ing force  of  the  enemy.  A  seventeen-year-old  trooper  of  Carter's 
battery  blazed  away  in  the  direction  of  the  exploded  shell  with  his 
Enfield  rifle,  using  a  very  profane  expletive  for  so  small  a  boy,  caus- 
ing a  hearty  laugh  from  a  half  score  of  his  comrades.  The  firing 
ceased.  The  last  gun  had  been  fired. 

Colonel  Barrett  claims  the  last  volley  of  the  war  was  fired  by  the 
62d  United  States  colored  troops.  The  United  States  war  ship 
Isabella,  very  likely,  fired  the  last  shell,  but  it  was  a  Texan,  on  Texas 
soil,  of  Carter's  battery,  that  fired  the  last  gun.  The  last  battle  of 
the  war  was  a  victory  for  the  Confederates,  and  it  will  go  down  in 
history  as  such. 

Captain  Carrington  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Ford  to  occupy  the 
battlefield,  gather  up  arms  and  bury  the  dead.  While  engaged  in 
this  it  was  reported  that  a  body  of  Federals  was  in  the  bend  of  the 
river  near  the  old  Palmetto  Ranch.  Captain  Carrington  ordered  Ser- 
geant R.  S.  Caperton  to  deploy  a  squad  of  mounted  men  and  drive 
out  the  enemy.  In  obeying  this  order  the  sergeant  and  his  men 
captured  First  Lieutenant  James  W.  Hancock,  Second  Lieutenant 
Thomas  A.  James,  Hancock's  brother  and  about  twenty  of  Han- 
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cock  s  Texans,  hut  not  a  541111  was  tired,  though  several  attempted  to 
escape  capture  by  trying  to  swim  the  river,  and  were  drowned. 

\Yliilf  it  \\.is  <  ieneral  Slaughter's  command  that  won  the  last  bat- 
tle of  the  war,  yet  to  Colonel  Ford  is  due  the  honor  of  precipitating 
the  battle  and  gaining  the  victory,  and  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  upon 
the  enemy,  who  outnumbered  his  troops  more  than  five  to  one, 
without  tin-  loss  of  a  man.  General  Slaughter  was  detained  in 
Brownsville  until  late  in  the  day  of  the  i8th,  but  Colonel  Ford, 
called  by  his  soldiers  "  Old  Rip,"  was  all  day  in  the  thickest  of  the 
flight,  and  early  in  the  morning,  while  rifle  balls  were  whistling 
around,  he  addressed  his  men  about  as  follows:  "  Men,  we  have 
whipped  the  enemy  in  all  our  previous  fights.  We  can  do  it  again." 
The  men  shouted,  "  Hurrah  for  Old  Rip!  "  As  the  hurrahs  ceased 
he  gave  the  order,  ' '  Forward !  Charge ! ' '  The  response  was  a  Texan 
yell,  and  a  charge  which  no  infantry  line  ever  formed  on  the  Rio 
Grande  could  withstand.  The  reason  why  so  few  negroes  were  cap- 
tured in  the  last  fight  of  the  war  was  because  they  outran  our  cavalry 
horses. 

Hancock's  company  and  the  Indiana  troops  several  times  saved 
tin  negroes.  These  veteran  troops  attempted  to  withstand  the 
charges  that  Colonel  Ford  and  his  Confederates  hurled  against  them, 
but  Branson's  negro  troops  ran,  and  ran  well,  as  the  report  of  their 
commander  proves.  The  writer  has  seen  Colonel  Ford  and  several 
old  Confederates  who  live  in  this  county,  who  were  in  this  fight,  and 
the  writer  has  often  talked  with  them  on  the  subject.  That  this  was 
the  last  fight  of  the  war,  and  almost  one  month  after  Comrade  Sla- 
ter's West  Point  fight,  I  think  I  have  proven. 

It  was  a  victory  for  the  Confederates,  and  will  go  down  in  history 
as  such. 

LUTHER  CONYER. 

San  Diego,   Texas,  November  30,  1896. 
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[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  Feb.  10,  1895.] 

WESTERN  CAMPAIGN. 


Movements  of  the  Goochland  Light  Artillery — Captain  John 

H.  Guy. 


A  VIRGINIAN  S  EXPERIENCE, 


Battle  of  February  15,  1862,  and  Its  rtany  Remarkable  and  Exciting 
Incidents— Surrender  of  Fort  Donelson. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1861,  in  obedience  to  orders,  Captain 
John  H.  Guy's  Battery,  the  Goochland  Light  Artillery,  left  Dublin 
Depot,  Pulaski  county,  Va. ,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad, 
for  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  army,  in  Kentucky.  After 
much  delay  we  reached  Bowling  Green,  January  6,  1862,  and  pitched 
our  tents  about  two  miles  west  of  that  city.  General  Floyd's  Brig- 
ade remained  in  camp  nearly  three  weeks  in  daily 'expectation  of  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy.  However,  no  battle  came  off.  It  was 
reported  that  General  Johnston's  army,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bowling 
Green,  exceeded  60,000  men.  This  report  was  without  foundation, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  subsequent  information. 

The  latter  part  of  January,  1862,  General  Johnston's  command 
was  ordered  to  other  sections  of  country;  the  most  of  his  army  was 
sent  to  Shiloh,  Miss.;  General  Floyd's  Brigade  to  Russellville,  Ky. 
My  battery  encamped  here  about  ten  days.  Several  of  us  were 
temporarily  indisposed,  probably  for  one  week,  and  were  quartered 
in  an  old  church.  During  the  time  of  our  indisposition,  a  number 
of  ladies  of  this  little  town  called  on  us,  and  were  very  hospitable  to 
us.  Among  the  number  I  remember  the  names  of  Mrs.  Caldwell 
and  Mrs.  Mason,  whose  kind  attention  to  us  was  highly  appreciated. 

One  of  my  battery — "Jack  "  Brooks — died  here  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  another  one — Charles  Palmore — died  at  Bowling  Green,  I  think, 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs;  Captain  Patterson,  of  the  56th  Virginia 
Regiment,  of  my  brigade,  also  died  in  Russellville,  Ky. 

From  Russellville,  Ky.,  General  Floyd's  Brigade  was  sent  to  Fort 
Donelson,  Tennessee.  My  battery  proceeded  to  Clarksville,  Ten- 
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from  which  point  we  could  occasion. illy  hear  the  reports  of 
hi-.ivy  artillery  in  the  direction  of  Donelson,  like  muttering  thunder 
in  tin-  distance.  We  remained  here  a  day  or  two,  and  then  marched 
to  Cumberland  City,  a  small  boat-landing  on  the  river,  from  where 
we  were  conveyed  by  a  steamer  to  Fort  Donelson,  leaving  all  our 
ba.yiMine  behind,  which  we  never  saw  again.  We  reached  our  des- 
tination Thursday  evening,  February  13,  1862. 

ANNOYED    BY    SHELLS. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  wharf,  opposite  a  little  village,  Dover,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  interspersed  with  small  trees  and  everlooking  the  river, 
about  six  hundred  yards  east  of  the  fort,  the  enemy  annoyed  us  con- 
siderably at  short  intervals  by  shelling  our  steamer.  The  quarters 
were  made  rather  uncomfortable  for  us.  Occasionally  a  shell  would 
explode  before  reaching  the  wharf,  in  the  road,  or  the  main  street 
that  leads  up  into  the  village,  which  caused  some  excitement  and 
solicitude  for  a  brief  while.  Only  a  few  casualties,  how  ever,  resulted. 
The  enemy's  position  from  where  our  steamer  was  being  shelled  was 
probably  two  miles  and  a  half  distant.  Fragments  of  shell  flew  pro- 
miscuously about  the  steamer,  though  doing  no  material  damage. 
While  on  the  steamer  I  saw  a  piece  of  shell  strike  a  pile  of  wood 
near  the  engine,  scattering  it  in  various  directions.  The  engineer 
was  knocked  down,  and  escaped  with  slight  injury.  I  was  also  struck 
on  my  chest  with  splintered  wood,  but  was  not  injured. 

As  soon  as  practicable  we  disembarked  our  cannon,  £c.,  at  once 
proceeded  up  the  street,  through  the  village,  and  filed  to  the  right 
of  our  army,  where  we  remained  temporarily.  As  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  we  did  not  obtain  a  position  for  our  battery.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  shadow  of  darkness  came  on  we  moved  a  short  distance  to  the 
left  and  encamped  that  night  in  a  ravine. 

The  weather  was  very  severe.  It  was  raining,  snowing,  and 
freezing,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  wind.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty we  succeeded  in  procuring  some  fuel  to  make  fires  to  keep 
from  freezing. 

We  had  no  tents,  and  suffered  intensely  from  exposure  and  want 
of  adequate  rations.  We  had  to  make  fires  to  warm  ourselves,  occa- 
sionally, in  ravines  and  places  where  the  enemy  could  not  observe 
the  light  from  our  fires.  I  understood  that  a  number  of  soldiers 
froze  to  death  in  the  breastworks.  This  condition  confronted  us 
while  at  Donelson. 
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About  4  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  battery  was  ordered  on  the 
left  of  the  army.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  this  move- 
ment had  to  be  executed  with  caution  and  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Although  the  undertaking  was  one  fraught  with  difficulty  and  danger, 
yet  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  about  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
hastily  threw  up  light  earthworks,  which  was  very  difficult  to  do  in 
consequence  of  the  frozen  condition  of  the  ground.  During  the  day 
several  of  General  Forest's  men,  with  improved  firearms,  came  near 
our  battery  and  at  once  communicated  with  those  fellows,  who  could 
be  seen  in  trees,  by  means  of  leaden  messengers,  informing  them  that 
the  position  they  occupied  was  totally  at  variance  with  our  wishes. 
They  soon  took  in  the  situation.  Some  descended  with  involuntary 
celerity,  while  others  retired  more  hastily  than  they  ascended. 

DESPERATE    BATTLE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i4th  of  February,  1862,  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats made  a  desperate  and  powerful  attack  on  Fort  Donelson. 
The  cannonading  was  terrific  and  incessant  for  several  hours.  Finally 
they  were  repulsed,  sustaining  great  damage  and  loss  of  life.  During 
the  bombardment  solid  shot  from  the  gunboats  often  passed  over  and 
beyond  our  troops  on  the  right,  falling  between  the  respective  armies. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  February  15,  1862,  General  Floyd's 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  assault  the  enemy  on  his  right  line  of  de- 
fence. This  order  was  rather  unexpected.  Breakfast  was  being  pre- 
pared at  the  time,  and  there  was  much  confusion  in  camp.  The 
battle  soon  began,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  boom  of  cannon 
continued  until  about  i  o'clock  P.  M.  The  enemy  had  superior 
numbers,  and  was  frequently  reinforced  during  the  fight.  The  Con- 
federates were  continuously  engaged  in  the  battle  without  relief  or 
reinforcement,  yet,  under  the  disadvantages  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  probably  two  miles,  sustaining  considerable  loss,  and  the  Con- 
federates occupied  his  position.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  General 
Grant's  headquarters  tent  was  captured  in  this  engagement  with  con- 
tents. This  was  a  hard  fought  battle,  every  foot  of  ground  being 
stubbornly  contested. 

It  was  the  intention  of  General  Floyd  to  pursue  the  enemy.  A 
gun  from  my  battery,  with  my  detachment,  and  other  troops,  was 
ordered  in  pursuit.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance  this  order  was 
countermanded,  and  we  returned  to  our  original  position.  The  rea- 
son for  this  was,  that  in  view  of  information  received,  the  enemy 
having  been  heavily  reinforced,  the  undertaking  would  have  been 
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ha/anlous.  probably  involving  a  great  sacrifice  on  our  part.  It  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  an  incident  which  occurred  about  10 
o'clock  that  morning. 

BUCKNER    RALLIED    THEM. 

During  the  battle  a  regiment  of  Confederate  infantry  wavered,  but 
General  S.  B.  Buckner  soon  rallied  them.  This  happened  about 
thirty  paces  to  the  left  of  my  battery.  The  general's  remarks  on 
the  occasion  made  an  impression  on  those  who  heard  him,  and  if  I 
remember  correctly,  he  said,  "  Mississippians,  look  at  those  Vir- 
ginians driving  the  enemy  from  our  soil.  Is  it  possible  that  you  are 
going  to  leave  them  to  do  the  fighting?  No,  never;  your  general 
will  lead  you,"  and  he  gallantly  led  them  into  action. 

Not  many  years  ago  I  happened  to  meet  General  Buckner  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  and  mentioned  the  foregoing  to 
him.  He  remembered  it  well.  Upon  being  asked  what  regiment 
it  was  he  rallied  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  he  replied  the  I4th 
Mississippi. 

REGAINED   THE   GUN. 

Another  incident  happened  that  morning  which  may  not  be  amiss 
to  relate,  though  rather  of  a  personal  character.  About  300  yards 
to  the  right  of  my  battery,  in  an  open  field  on  a  ridge,  a  section  of 
artillery  was  actively  engaged  with  the  enemy's,  when  one  of  the 
cannoneers  was  instantly  killed  and  others  seriously  wounded  by  a 
shot  from  the  enemy's  guns.  The  remainder  of  the  detachment  re- 
tired from  their  gun  to  the  rear  of  the  ridge,  where  a  regiment  of 
infantry  was  held  in  reserve.  General  Pillow,  observing  what  had 
transpired,  came  up  hurriedly  to  a  detachment  of  my  battery  and 
inquired  of  us  "  where  we  were  from."  He  was  informed  that  we 
were  from  Virginia.  He  then  said,  "Will  you  follow  me?"  We 
replied  that  were  not  afraid  to  follow  him  any  were.  He  said,  "Come 
on."  and  we  followed  him  in  double-quick  time  across  the  open 
field.  The  bullets  flew  thick  and  fast  about  us.  I  expected  every 
moment  to  be  either  killed  or  wounded.  We,  however,  in  a  brief 
time  succeeded  in  reaching  the  deserted  gun.  General  Pillow  at 
once  directed  the  cannon  himself,  and  a  few  shots  from  us  soon  dis- 
abled the  enemy's  piece  of  artillery.  This  was  "a  consummation 
devoutly  wished  for." 

NUMBERS   ENGAGED. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  been  heavily  reinforced 
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that  evening,  the  Confederates,  being  much  exhausted  from  con- 
tinuous fighting  and  want  of  rest,  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the 
position  they  formerly  occupied.  Consequently  the  Federals  regained 
the  position  they  occupied  that  morning,  late  in  the  evening. 

According  to  the  report  that  evening  the  Federals  had  upwards  of 
40,000  men  on  the  field,  while  the  Confederate  army  did  not  exceed 
13,000  available  men.  This  statement  was  made  in  my  presence  by 
Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow,  on  the  steamer  from  Fort  Donelson,  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  February  16,  1862. 

Hostilities  on  our  left  had  ceased,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
picket-firing,  but  late  in  the  evening  the  enemy  made  repeated  and 
vigorous  assaults  upon  the  right  of  the  Confederate  line  of  works. 
The  fight  was  a  desperate  one  and  continued  until  darkness  caused  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  enemy  had  gained  some  advantage. 
The  Confederates  lost  part  of  their  works  near  the  fort. 

"GREEK    MEETS   GREEK." 

I  was  informed  that  evening  during  the  battle,  that  two  Kentucky 
regiments  of  infantry  (both  Second  Kentucky),  one  Confederate  and 
the  other  Federal,  charged  bayonets  on  each  other.  The  conflict 
was  desperate,  neither  gained  any  decided  advantage  over  the  other, 
though  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable.  "  When  Greek  meets 
Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
said  that  these  two  regiments  were  commanded  by  brothers — Colo- 
nels Hanson.  I  mention  the  above  incident  because  I  think  it  worthy 
of  remark,  as  similar  instances  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  late  war. 

CAPITULATION. 

That  night  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow, 
and  Buckner.  This  was,  indeed,  a  critical  condition  of  affairs. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  our  army  and  the  disparity  of  num- 
bers, the  enemy  having  more  than  three  men  to  our  one,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  capitulate.  Accordingly,  General  S.  B.  Buckner 
was  selected  to  perform  that  duty,  and  he  surrendered  Fort  Donel- 
son to  General  U.  S.  Grant  on  the  morning  of  the  :6th  of  February, 
1862.  About  9,000  Confederates  were  made  prisoners  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  surrender  took  place  a  large  number  of  our  soldiers  were 
conveyed  across  the  river  and  landed  on  the  Tennessee  side  by  a 
steamer  and  escaped  being  captured,  and  those  captured  were  con- 
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•  •I I  t<>  Johnson's  Island  and  Camp  Douglass,  111.  After  remaining 
in  prison  nearly  one-  year  a  large  number  of  them  were  exchanged. 
The  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  was  one  of  General  Grant's  first  im- 
portant \  irtorirs. 

Not  knowing  what  had  transpired  during  the  night,  while  a  com- 
rade and  myself  wen-  sleeping  comfortably  on  a  bank  of  snow,  laying 
upon  nine  or  ten  heavy  blankets,  and  covered  by  an  equal  number. 
which  we  captnrt-d  tin-  preceding  day  on  the  battle-field,  we  were 
quietly  aroused  at  daybreak  by  our  captain,  John  H.  Guy,  who  said 
to  us  that  "we  must  get  to  the  wharf  at  once  ;  if  we  did  not  we 
would  be  left. ' '  Neither  of  us  had  the  remotest  conception  that  a 
surrender  was  about  to  take  place. 

GETTING   AW  AN  . 

We  arose  from  our  quiet  place  of  repose  and  packed  our  knap- 
sacks. Upon  looking  around  we  failed  to  see  any  of  our  troops. 
The  works  had  been  abandoned.  The  condition  of  affairs  was  not 
comprehended  by  us.  We,  however,  proceeded  to  the  wharf,  as 
directed,  which  was  nearly  two  miles  distant.  The  strange  situation 
of  our  troops  was  discussed.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  wharf  we 
found  assembled  a  large  number  of  our  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
were  much  excited.  I  then  saw  a  steamer  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions landing  some  of  our  troops  on  the  Tennessee  side.  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  proceedings  going  on  at  that 
time.  I  did  not  understand  them;  but  very  soon  I  fully  compre- 
hended the  true  condition  of  affairs  and  gravity  of  the  situation, 
especially  when  I  saw  various  kinds  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war  being  thrown  into  the  river,  and  I  determined  not  to  be  captured, 
if  there  was  any  possible  means  of  escape.  The  steamer  General 
Anderson  was  just  returning  for  another  load  of  soldiers,  and  my 
only  hope  of  escape  was  on  the  steamer.  I  anxiously  awaited  its 
return,  but,  instead  of  coming  near  me,  as  I  expected,  it  stopped 
about  i oo  yards  above  where  I  was  standing.  Several  thousand 
soldiers  had  now  congregated  at  the  wharf,  and  the  possibility  of  my 
escape  seemed  very  improbable.  To  force  my  way  through  this 
immense  body  of  men  was  impossible.  This  was  a  predicament, 
indeed,  delay  was  dangerous.  I  at  once  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get 
on  board  of  that  steamer.  The  only  chance  was  for  me  to  wade  the 
surging  Cumberland  river  for  same  distance.  Whether  justifiable  or 
not,  I  had  a  horrid  conception  of  being  captured  and  subjected  to 
the  horrors  of  a  prison  pen.  I  proceeded  to  make  my  way  in  the 
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direction  of  the  steamer,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  though  up  to  my  waist  in  mud  and  water,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  melting  snow  and  ice  the  most  of  the  time.  After  no 
little  perseverance  I  succeeded  in  accomplishing  my  object,  though 
before  reaching  the  steamer  I  was  nearly  over  my  shoulders  in  the 
water,  very  cold,  and  much  exhausted.  On  board  of  the  steamer 
there  happened  to  be  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  which  had  been  bayoneted 
by  soldiers.  I  needed  a  stimulant,  and  at  once  procured  some  in  a 
tin  cup  and  drank  it,  then  took  a  position  by  the  engine  and  warmed 
and  dried  myself  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

The  members  of  my  battery  also  came  off  on  this  steamer,  one  of 
whom,  Private  Perkins,  was  pulled  out  of  the  water  into  the  steamer 
by  a  colored  man. 

The  commotion  among  our  soldiers  at  this  time  was  very  great, 
many  of  them  were  frantic  with  excitement,  and  attempted  to  get 
on  board  of  the  steamer,  though  failed  to  accomplish  their  object. 

GUNBOATS. 

General  Floyd  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  with  his  sabre 
drawn,  exclaiming,  "Come  on,  my  brave  Virginia  boys."  The 
steamer  was  soon  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Just  as  the  steamer 
moved  from  the  landing  General  Floyd  received  information  that 
the  enemy's  gunboats  were  in  sight,  coming  up  the  river.  The 
engineer  of  the  steamer  was  ordered  to  put  on  full  head  of  steam 
and  proceed  up  the  river  as  speedily  as  possible.  Thus  Generals 
Floyd  and  Pillow  made  their  escape  from  Fort  Donelson  and 
reached  Nashville  the  next  morning. 

The  most  of  the  56th  Virginia  Infantry  came  off  on  this  steamer. 
Lieutenant  Thomas,  of  Company  F,  later  captain,  now  Sergeant  of 
the  Police  Court,  Richmond,  Va. ,  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  old 
56th  Virginia  Regiment. 

General  Forrest,  with  his  cavalry,  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
out,  and  arrived  at  Nashville  in  a  day  or  two.  A  member  of  my 
battery,  W.  M.  Sharp,  came  off  with  his  command. 

There  was  much  interest  and  some  excitement  manifested  by  the 
people  of  Nashville  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 
Hopes  were  entertained  by  many  of  the  citizens  that  their  city  would 
be  defended  and  not  evacuated,  and  it  was  reported  for  several  days 
that  the  Confederates  would  fortify  Nashville,  and  not  fall  back 
further  ;  but  this  idea,  if  ever  contemplated,  was  abandoned. 


Th, 


BACK    TO   VIRGINIA. 


After  remaining  in  this  city  nearly  one  week,  orders  were  received 
for  Gem-nil  Floyd  and  remainder  of  his  command  to  proceed  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  troops  soon  boarded  the  cars,  and  were  conveyed  to 
Murfrcesboro'.  Near  Murfreesboro',  on  the  macadamized  road,  we 
(four  of  my  battery  ">  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  two  of  our  com- 
pany's baggage-wagon*.  The  baggage  had  been  destroyed  at  Dover, 
Tenn.  One  of  these  wagons  was  loaded  with  coffee,  and  the  other 
with  some  provisions  brought  from  Nashville,  which  were  subse- 
quently turned  over  to  the  commissary  at  Norristown,  Tenn.  We 
were  pleased  to  meet  four  members  of  our  battery,  who  were  left  in 
charge  of  these  wagons.  During  our  travel  through  Tennessee,  the 
people  were  very  hospitable  to  us.  We  marched  from  there  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  encamped  about  one  week  at  the  base  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  We  then  took  the  cars  to  Knoxville,  and  remained  here 
a  week,  and  then  marched  across  the  Cumberland  mountains  to  Mor- 
ristown,  Tenn.,  thence  by  rail  to  Virginia,  and  arrived  in  Abingdon, 
Va.  ,  the  latter  part  of  March,  1862. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  Abingdon  we  were  much  surprised  on  being 
informed  that  General  Floyd  had  been  relieved  of  his  command  by 
President  Davis,  and  Colonel  Stuart,  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Virginia  Reg- 
iment, was  commandant  of  the  post. 

The  command  of  General  Floyd  was  soon  ordered  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Subsequently  General  Floyd  commanded  State 
troops  in  Southwest  Virginia. 

My  company  having  been  captured  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  not 
having  any  command  to  report  to,  I  was  tendered  a  position  by  the 
medical  director  of  my  brigade  in  his  department,  which  I  accepted, 
and  held  for  some  time.  Finally,  my  company  was  exchanged,  and 
I  rejoined  it  at  Chaffin's  Bluff,  about  ten  miles  below  Richmond,  Va. 

THOMAS  J.  RIDDELL,  M.  D., 
Private  in  Goochland  Artillery,  Floyd's  Brigade, 

late  C.  S.  A.,  Richmond,   Va, 
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[From  the  Daily  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Feb.  17,  1895.] 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  NORTH  CAROLINA  INFANTRY. 


GENERAL  J.  H.  LANE  WRITES  ITS  HISTORY. 


Another  of  the  Historical  War  Sketches  Prepared  at  the  Instance  of 
Judge  Clark — A  Record  Of  Glory  and  Honor. 


At  the  request  of  Judge  Walter  Clark,  General  James  H.  Lane,  of 
Auburn,  Alabama,  has  prepared  a  sketch  of  his  old  regiment,  the 
Twenty-eighth  North  Carolina.  A  copy  of  it  is  sent  to  the  Observer 
and  is  herewith  published.  In  a  private  letter  to  the  editor  General 
Lane  says  of  his  work: 

"  My  old  regiment  has  a  splendid  record  and  I  do  not  feel  equal 
to  such  a  theme.  I  have  done  my  best  in  the  way  of  a  chronological 
summary  of  its  brilliant  achievements.  My  object  in  interspersing  it 
freely  with  unpublished  reminiscences — personal  incidents  of  my  own 
knowledge — is  to  make  it  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  It 
required  both  time  and  labor  to  get  up  the  sketch,  and  yet  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  do  it. ' ' 

The  Twenty-eighth  North  Carolina  Regiment  had  the  following 
field  and  staff  officers  during  the  war: 

Colonels:  James  H.  Lane,  Samuel  D.  Lowe. 

Lieutenant-Colonels:  Thomas  L.  Lowe,  Samuel  D.  Lowe,  Wil- 
liam D.  Barringer,  William  H.  A.  Speer. 

Majors:  Richard  E.  Reeves,  Samuel  D.  Lowe,  William  J.  Mont- 
gomery, William  D.  Barringer,  William  H.  A.  Speer,  Samuel  N. 
Stowe. 

Adjutants:  Duncan  A.  McRae,  Romulus  S.  Folger. 

Sergeant-majt>rs :  Milton  A.  Lowe,  J.  T.  Lowe,  W.  R.  Rankin. 

Captains,  A.  Q.  M. :  George  S.  Thompson,  Durant  A.  Parker. 

Q.  M.  Sergeants:  Edward  Moore,  J.  C.  Kelly,  T.  C.  Lowe. 

Captain,  A.  C.  S. :  Nicholas  Gibbon. 

Commissary  sergeant:  W.  A.  Mauney. 

Surgeons:  Robert  Gibbon,  W.  W.  Gaither. 

Assistant  surgeons:  F.  N.  Luckey,  R.  G.  Barham,  Thomas  B. 
Lane,  M.  L.  Mayo. 

Hospital  stewards:  John  Abernathy,  L.  J.  Barker. 

Ordnance  sergeant:  Gabriel  Johnston. 


Chaplains  Oscar  J.  Brent,  F.  Milton  Kennedy,  I).  S.  Henkel. 

This  regiment,  numbering  about  <;<*>.  was  organi/ed  at  High  Point, 
North  Carolina,  September  21,  iS6i,  as  appears  from  the  following 
communication: 

CAMP  FISHEK,  HKJH  POINT,  September  21,  1861. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JAMBS  H.  LANK: 

/)t'tir  Sir — You  were  unanimously  elected  colonel  of  the  28th 
North  Carolina  Volunteers  this  evening.  This  regiment  is  com- 
PO-M  d  of  the  following  companies,  enlisted  for  twelve  months: 

Company  A,  Surry  county,  Captain  Reeves  (major- elect). 

Company  B,  Gaston  county,  Captain  Edwards. 

Company  C,  Catawba  county,  Captain  Lowe  (lieutenant-colonel- 
elect). 

Company  D,  Stanly  county,  Captain  Montgomery. 

Company  E,  Montgomery  county,  Captain  Barringer. 

Company  F,  Yadkin  county.  Captain  Kinyoun. 

Company  G,  Orange  county,  Captain  Martin. 

Company  H,  Cleveland  county,  Captain  Wright. 

Company  I,  Yadkin  county,  Captain  Speer. 

Company  K,  Stanly  county,  Captain  Moody. 

You  will  see  that  most  of  us  are  "  mountain  boys,"  and  we  trust 
that  we  do  not  disgrace  the  home  from  which  we  come.  It  would 
afford  us  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have  for  our  leader  an 
officer  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  for  bravery,  courtesy,  and 
professional  attainments  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lane,  of  the  gallant 
"Bethel"  Regiment.  Permit  us  to  express  our  personal  hope  that 
we  may  receive  a  favorable  reply  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  sub- 
scribe ourselves, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

S.   N.  STOWE,  Major  Commanding  Post, 
WILLIAM  J.  MONTGOMERY,  Captain  Company  D, 
G.  B.  JOHNSON,  First  Lieutenant  Company  G, 

Committee  in  behalf  of  the  28th  Regiment. 

Immediately  after  organizing,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. ,  where  it  remained  under  General  Joseph  R. 
Anderson,  commanding  the  "Cape  Fear  District,"  until  the  fall  of 
Newbern.  During  its  stay  in  that  kind  and  hospitable  town  it  per- 
formed post  duty  and  guarded  various  bridges  on  the  Wilmington 
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&  Weldon  Railroad.  It  was  kept  under  rigid  discipline;  and  that 
it  was  well  drilled  and  properly  cared  for  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  Wilmington  Journal : 

"On  a  recent  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  28th  Regiment  we  were 
pleased  to  see  that  a  complete  town  of  neat  wooden  tenements  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  canvass  village  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  affording  convenient  and  comfortable  quarters  with 
chimneys  for  the  men,  houses  for  the  stores  and  other  purposes. 
We  found  nearly  all  finished,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
officers'  quarters,  Colonel  Lane's  among  the  number,  these  being 
left  to  the  last,  as,  being  less  crowded,  the  necessity  was  not  so 
pressing.  *  *  * 

'  'Almost  as  we  go  to  press  the  28th  moves  down  Second  street, 
with  steady  tramp,  the  long  line  of  their  bayonets  gleaming  in  the 
sun,  and  the  firm  bearing  of  the  men  indicative  of  determination  and 
giving  promise  of  gallant  service  when  called  upon.  The  drill  and 
marching  of  the  regiments  are,  to  our  feeble  notions,  as  good  as 
could  be  desired  by  regulars.  If  there  is  less  of  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war  with  our  plainly  arrayed  troops  than  with  the 
fancy  corps  raised  in  northern  cities,  experience  has  shown  that  there 
is  more  of  the  pride  that  will  stand  and  will  not  run  unless  it  be  for- 
ward. Colonel  Lane  may  well  be  proud  of  his  regiment." 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1861,  the  regiment  numbered  970  all  told. 

It  reached  Newbern  the  i4th  of  March,  1862,  just  as  the  troops 
were  withdrawing  and  it  helped  to  cover  their  retreat.  It  fell  back 
with  them  through  mud  and  rain  to  Kinston,  where  it  remained  until 
it  was  ordered  to  Virginia.  Soon  after  reaching  Kinston  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  L.  O'B.  Branch.  It 
at  once  renewed  its  work  of  reorganizing  for  the  war  which  it  had  so 
gloriously  begun  in  Wilmington,  and  completed  the  same  the  i2th  of 
April,  1862.  The  following  from  a  correspondent  was  published  at 
the  time  in  the  Raleigh  Journal: 

"  It  is  with  no  ordinary  emotions  of  joy  and  pride  that  I  inform 
you,  and  through  your  paper  the  public,  that  the  Twenty-eighth 
North  Carolina  Regiment  has  'reorganized  for  the  war.'  Six  com- 
panies reorganized  before  we  left  Wilmington.  Last  week  the  four 
remaining  companies  reorganized,  and  on  Saturday  we  had  an  elec- 
tion for  field  officers,  when  Colonel  Lane  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lowe  were  elected  to  their  former  positions  by  acclamation.  For 
major  we  had  some  warm  balloting.  Several  were  nominated.  After 


several  balloting*.  Captain  Samuel  D.  Lowe  was  elected.  I  noticed 
that  the  captains  were  very  popular  with  the  first  lieutenants.  Per- 
haps the  recent  law*  of  *uccession  in  office  had  some  influence. 

"  It  makes  us  very  proud  to  know  that  we  are  the  first  North 
Carolina  Regiment  to  reorgani/e.  The  regiment  is  very  large,  now 
numbering  1,250  men. 

"  Considering  that  our  original  term  of  service  would  not  have  ex- 
pired till  the  2ist  of  September,  and  being  the  first  North  Carolina 
Krgiment  to  re-enlist  and  reorganize,  we  think  very  modestly,  that 
we  are  entitled  to  some  favors.  We  have  no  rifle  companies.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  two,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  grumble, 
and  will  cheerfully  do  the  best  we  can. 

"  We  are  now  realizing  the  privations  and  hardships  of  camp  life. 
We  often  think  of  our  comfortable  quarters  and  the  kind-hearted 
people  of  Wilmington.  Some  of  the  fair  ones  of  Wilmington,  I 
suspect,  are  remembered  with  more  than  ordinary  feelings  of  friend- 
ship. 

"We  see  nothing,  hear  nothing  and  know  nothing  here  but  to 
obey  orders.  A  man  has  to  be  very  patriotic,  on  good  terms  with 
his  fellow  soldiers,  and  on  prodigiously  good  terms  with  himself,  to 
see  much  enjoyment  here;  but  so  long  as  our  country  needs  our  ser- 
vices, we  will  be  contented  in  her  service  wherever  it  may  be." 

This  regiment,  numbering  1,199  f°r  duty,  was  ordered  to  Virginia 
May  2,  1862.  It  was  armed  with  old  smooth-bore  muskets  from  the 
Fayetteville  arsenal,  badly  altered  from  flint  to  percussion.  It  soon 
threw  them  away  and  supplied  itself  with  more  serviceable  and  more 
modern  weapons  gathered  on  the  bloody  battlefield  in  that  grand 
old  State. 

On  reaching  Virginia  it  was  ordered  at  once  to  Gordonsville.  It 
remained  there  at  Rapidan  Station  doing  picket  duty  only  for  a 
short  time.  With  the  rest  of  the  brigade  it  was  next  ordered  to 
join  Jackson  in  the  Valley;  but  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  it  was  ordered  back  to  Hanover  Courthouse.  On  the  26th 
of  May  it  was  marched  through  mud  and  rain  to  "Slash  Church." 
At  that  time  the  regiment  had  in  it  "  many  recruits  just  recovering 
from  the  diseases  incident  to  the  commencement  of  camp  life. ' '  La- 
tham's Battery  reported  to  General  Branch  from  North  Carolina  the 
evening  before  the  brigade  left  Hanover  Courthouse  ' '  with  only  half 
enough  men  for  the  efficient  service  of  the  guns  and  with  horses 
entirely  untrained." 
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On  Tuesday  morning,  the  27th  of  May,  General  Branch  ordered 
the  28th  Regiment  and  a  section  of  Latham's  Battery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant J.  R.  Potts,  to  Taliaferro's  Mill  to  capture,  if  possible,  a 
reported  marauding  party.  No  one  was  found  at  the  mill,  and  as 
the  enemy  were  reported  advancing  on  the  "  Old  Church  "  road,  it 
promptly  retraced  its  steps,  marching  left  in  front,  with  flankers, 
and  an  advance  guard  was  thrown  out.  On  reaching  the  pine  thicket 
in  front  of  Dr.  Kinney's,  on  the  direct  road  to  Richmond,  a  squad 
of  Federals  stepped  into  the  Taliaferro  Mill  road,  in  front  of  the 
command.  The  colonel  suspecting  an  ambush,  halted  his  regiment, 
faced  it  by  the  rear  rank,  and  wheeled  it  to  the  right  into  the  thicket. 
It  handsomely  cleaned  the  thicket  of  the  enemy.  On  reaching  the 
road  in  front  of  Dr.  Kinney's  it  charged  with  rebel  yells  the  25th 
New  York  Regiment,  concealed  in  Kinney's  field  of  standing  wheat, 
and  almost  annihilated  it  in  front  of  Martindale's  Brigade,  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle  and  strongly  supported  by  artillery.  It  was  not 
known  then  that  the  regiment  had  been  cut  off  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  under  General  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter. It  was  withdrawn  and  reformed  in  the  open  field  on  the  Han- 
over Courthouse  side  of  Kinney's  dwelling.  Potts'  artillery  was  also 
ordered  into  position,  and  never  were  two  guns  served  more  hand- 
somely. The  unequal  contest  was  kept  up  for  over  four  hours, 
inflicting  greater  damage  than  was  sustained;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  enemy  was  flanking  the  regiment  in  both  directions,  it  was 
withdrawn  in  good  order  to  Hanover  Courthouse.  On  reaching  St. 
Paul's  Church,  beyond  the  courthouse,  where  the  road  forks,  and 
finding  the  enemy's  batteries  in  position  and  the  road  to  Ashland  in 
their  possession,  it  was  ordered  to  take  the  fork  to  Taylorsville 
under  a  shelling.  Knowing  the  cavalry  was  pursuing  in  force,  it 
was  thrown  from  the  road  to  the  field  to  take  advantage  of  the  cross- 
fences.  On  reaching  a  thin  strip  of  woods  beyond  the  railroad,  it 
was  ordered  back  into  the  road,  and  directed  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  Taylorsville,  while  Potts  unlimbered  his  Parrott  gun  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  The  other  gun  had  been  abandoned  at 
Kinney's,  as  the  horses  had  been  killed  or  badly  wounded.  This 
bold  piece  of  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  colonel  and  the  lieutenant 
of  artillery  intimidated  the  enemy's  cavalry,  caused  them  to  form  line 
of  battle  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad,  and  enabled  the  28th  Reg- 
iment to  make  its  escape.  Already  exhausted  from  exposure  to 
inclement  weather,  from  hunger,  from  fighting  and  marching,  it  was 
three  days  before  the  regiment,  by  a  circuitous  route,  rejoined  the 


brigade  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Chickahominy,  where  it  was  wildly 
and  joyfully  received.  It  was  highly  complimented  by  Generals  !.<•(• 
and  Branch  for  its  splendid  behavior  in  this  masterly  retreat.  The 
former  wa»  heard  to  remark  that  it  wa*  a  wonder  to  him  the  whole 
command  had  not  been  killed  or  raptured. 

Company  <"«.  which  was  cut  off  from  the  regiment  at  KinnevX 
can  never  forget  how  their  brave,  but  frail  and  delicate  young  cap 
tain,  George  B.  Johnston,  afterward  the  accomplished  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  brigade,  swam  the  river  to  escape  the  enemy,  and  then 
-.warn  hack  rather  than  appear  to  have  deserted  his  men;  how  he 
marched  as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  Kinney's  farm  to  West  Point  in 
his  wet  clothes;  how  he  was  confined  on  Johnson's  Island;  how  he 
read  the  Episcopal  service  regularly  to  his  fellow-prisoners  there; 
how  he  endeared  himself  to  all  in  his  captivity;  how  he  was  joyfully 
welcomed  back  to  camp;  and  how,  a  physical  wreck,  he  was  soon 
forced  to  return  home  to  die.  A  nobler,  braver,  purer  Christian 
hero  never  lived. 

From  this  battle  at  Kinney's  farm,  or  Hanover  Courthouse,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Courthouse,  the 
history  of  the  brigade  is  the  history  of  the  regiment.  It  bore  on  its 
battle-flag  the  name  of  every  battle  in  which  the  brigade  participated. 

Before  the  fights  around  Richmond,  Branch's  Brigade  was  assigned 
to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  became  a  part  of  the  famous  "Light 
Division. ' '  The  28th  Regiment  was  with  its  brigade  when  it  was 
the  first,  in  those  seven  days'  fights,  to  cross  the  Chicahominy  at 
"  Half  Link,"  and  clear  the  way  for  the  crossing  of  the  rest  of  the 
"Light  Division"  at  "Meadow  Bridge."  When  it  reached  Me- 
chanicsville,  on  the  26th  of  June,  it  was  ordered  to  support  a  battery 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  Next  morning  it  was  subjected  to  a  short 
but  severe  artillery  fire.  On  reaching  Cold  Harbor,  on  the  27th,  it 
and  the  yth  North  Carolina  were  ordered  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
where  it  behaved  very  handsomely,  its  own  colonel  being  wounded 
on  the  head,  and  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  7th,  killed  with  the  colors 
of  his  regiment  in  his  hands.  At  Frazier's  Farm,  on  the  3Oth,  it 
was  on  the  right  of  the  37th  North  Carolina  Regiment.  After  driv- 
ing the  enemy's  infantry,  it  and  the  37th  gallantly  charged  the  artil- 
lery in  their  front,  when  its  colonel  was  shot  in  the  face,  and  Colonel 
Lee,  of  the  37th,  was  killed.  It  was  not  actively  engaged  at  Mal- 
vern  Hill  on  the  ist  of  July.  It  was,  however,  ordered  forward  in 
the  afternoon  to  support  the  forces  engaged,  and  was  under  a  very 
heavy  artillery  fire  until  some  time  after  dark.  It  carried  480  into 
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those  bloody  fights  and  sustained  a  loss  of  twelve  killed  and  146 
wounded. 

It  encamped  below  the  city  of  Richmond  for  a  short  time  and  was 
then  ordered,  July  29th,  to  Gordonsville,  near  which  place  it  re- 
mained until  just  before  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  August  gth,  in 
which  it  bore  a  very  conspicuous  part.  Many  of  the  men  wiped 
their  guns  out  as  they  advanced  under  the  hottest  fire;  and  when  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  had  been  repulsed,  and  General  Jackson  appeared 
on  the  field  in  its  front,  the  men  wildly  cheered  him  and  called  to 
him  to  let  them  know  what  he  wished  done  and  they  would  do  it. 
The  loss  in  this  fight  was  three  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded. 

In  this  battle,  after  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  and  the  regiment 
had  crossed  the  road  to  connect  with  General  Taliaferro's  command, 
the  colonel  chided  a  member  of  Company  F  for  falling  out  of  ranks. 
When  the  soldier  replied  that  he  was  no  coward  but  was  exhausted 
and  could  go  no  further,  the  colonel  took  off  his  canteen,  handed  it 
to  him,  and  told  him  to  take  a  "stiff  drink  "  and  rejoin  his  company. 
Not  long  after,  as  the  colonel  was  passing  down  the  "line,  compli- 
menting his  men  for  their  gallantry,  that  brave  fellow  stepped  out  of 
ranks,  saluted  and  said:  "  Colonel,  here  I  am.  I  tell  you  what,  that 
drink  you  gave  me  just  now  has  set  me  up  again,  and  I  feel  as 
though  I  could  whip  a  whole  regiment  of  Yankees."  Everybody 
was  in  a  good  humor,  and  of  course  everybody  laughed. 

At  the  shelling  across  the  Rappahannock  on  the  24th  of  August, 
the  28th  was  sent  to  the  support  of  Braxton's  and  Davidson's  Bat- 
teries, and  a  part  of  the  regiment  was  thrown  forward  with  instruc- 
tions to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  across  the 
river  near  Warrenton  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  most  laughable  fight  was  at  Manassas  Junction,  August  27th, 
when  Jackson  got  in  Pope's  rear,  and  the  brigade  chased  Taylor's 
New  Jersey  command  into  the  swamps  of  Bull  Run.  One  of  the 
28th  was  very  much  astonished,  after  jumping  over  a  bush  from  the 
railroad  embankment,  to  find  that  he  had  also  jumped  over  a  Yankee 
crouched  beneath.  Another  was  still  more  astonished  when  he  got 
on  all-fours  to  take  a  drink  of  water,  to  find  that  a  fellow  had  sought 
safety  in  the  culvert.  He  was  an  Irishman,  and  after  he  had  crawled 
from  his  hiding-place,  he  created  an  uproar  by  slapping  the  Tar  Heel 
on  the  shoulder  and  remarking:  "You  got  us  badly  this  time. 
Come,  let's  take  a  drink."  Both  of  them  "smiled"  out  of  the 
same  canteen. 

At  Manassas   Plains,  on  the  28th  of  August,  this  regiment  was 
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under  a  heavy  artillery  tire  while  supporting  a  battery.  On  the  2Qth 
it  fought  with  great  coolness,  steadiness  and  desperation  on  the 
e\tivme  Kit  of  Jackson's  line.  It  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  artil- 
lery tire  the  next  day,  the  301  h,  ;>"d  there  was  heavy  skirmishing  in 
its  front  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Its  loss  was  five  killed  and 
fort v- five  wounded. 

The  battle  of  ( )x  Hill,  near  Fairfax  Courthouse,  was  fought  Sep- 
tember i,  1862,  in  a  pouring  rain.  The  Twenty-eighth  \yason  the 
left  of  the  brigade  and  fought  splendidly,  though  many  of  its  guns 
fired  badly  on  account  of  the  moisture.  It  was  here  that  General 
Branch,  when  he  made-  known  the  fact  that  he  was  nearly  out  of  am- 
munition, was  ordered  "to  hold  his  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net." The  Twenty-eighth,  cold,  wet  and  hungry,  was  ordered  to 
do  picket  duty  on  the  battlefield  that  night  without  fires. 

This  regiment  was  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  its 
march  into  Maryland;  and  the  first  day  after  crossing  the  Potomac, 
September  5th,  it  feasted  on  nothing  but  green  corn,  browned  on  the 
ear  before  the  fires  made  of  the  fences  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  the  regiment  had  indulged  in  such  a  repast. 

( )a  the  1 4th  of  September  it  was  with  the  brigade  wrhen  it  climbed 
the  cliffs  of  the  Shenadoah  at  midnight,  and  lay  concealed  next 
morning  on  the  left  and  rear  ot  the  enemy  in  their  works  on  "  Boli- 
var Heights,"  in  front  of  Harper's  Ferry,  ready  and  eager  for  the 
order  to  assault,  which  order  was  never  given  as  the  enemy  surren- 
dered under  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries. 

It  was  in  that  memorable  rapid  march  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
Sharpsburg.  On  reaching  the  right  of  the  battlfield,  the  afternoon 
of  the  i yth  of  September,  General  A.  P.  Hill  dashed  up,  and  in  per- 
son ordered  it  at  a  double-quick  up  the  road  to  the  left,  leading  to 
the  town,  to  defend  an  unsupported  battery,  and  drive  back  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers  who  were  advancing  through  a  field  of  corn. 

Two  days  afterward,  September  igth,  it  constituted  a  part  of  the 
rear  guard  of  General  Lee's  army  when  he  re-crossed  the  Potomac. 

At  Sheperdstown,  on  the  2Oth  of  September,  when  the  Confed- 
erates could  not  use  their  artillery,  it  gallantly  advanced  "in  the  face 
of  a  storm  of  round  shot,  shell  and  grape, ' '  and  gloriously  helped  to 
drive  the  enemy  precipitately  over  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  where 
so  many  were  killed  attempting  to  cross  the  river  at  the  dam  above 
the  ford. 

Here  the  regiment  was  compelled  to  lay  all  day  on  the  Virginia 
shore,  and  the  enemy,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  fired 
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artillery  at  every  individual  soldier  who  dared  expose  himself.  When 
Colonel  Lane,  then  in  command  of  the  brigade,  General  Branch 
having  been  killed  at  Sharpsburg,  called  to  a  litter  to  know  who  had 
been  wounded  and  received  the  reply:  "Lieutenant  Long,  of  your 
regiment,"  he  approached  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  lieutenant 
was  not  seriously  hurt.  The  latter  replied:  "I  have  been  shot  in 
the  back;  the  ball  has  gone  through  me  and  I  am  mortally  wounded." 
Taking  his  colonel's  hand,  he  put  it  inside  of  his  shirt  on  the  slug 
which  was  under  the  skin  of  his  breast,  and  added:  "  I  am  a  young 
man.  I  entered  the  army  because  I  thought  it  right,  and  I  have 
tried  to  discharge  all  my  duties."  Then  that  young  hero,  with  his 
colonel's  hand  still  on  that  fatal  slug,  asked  in  a  most  touching  tone: 
"  Though  I  have  been  shot  in  the  back,  will  you  not  bear  record, 
when  I  am  dead,  that  I  was  always  a  brave  soldier  under  y°u  ?  " 

After  this  fight  the  regiment  went  into  camp  near  Castleman's 
Ferry,  or  Snicker's  Gap,  in  Clarke  county,  Va.  ,  where  it  remained 
for  some  time,  doing  picket  duty  in  snow-storms  and  freezing 
weather.  It  subsequently  camped  near  Winchester,  where  it  re- 
mained until  Jackson's  Corps  moved  to  Fredericksburg,  November 
22d.  There  it  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  then  took  part  in  the 
great  battle  near  that  town,  December  13,  1862.  It  held  an  ad- 
vanced, open,  unfortified  position  on  the  railroad,  and  fought  with 
great  coolness  and  gallantry,  using  all  of  its  ammunition,  including 
that  from  the  boxes  of  its  dead  and  badly  wounded.  All  this,  when 
the  right  flank  of  the  brigade  had  been  turned  by  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy  going  through  that  unfortunate  opening  and  catching 
the  intended  support  for  the  brigade  with  its  arms  stacked.  After 
handsomely  repulsing  two  lines  of  battle  in  its  front,  it  was  forced  to 
retire  before  the  third.  Its  loss  was  sixteen  killed  and  forty-nine 
wounded. 

In  this  fight,  Private  Martin,  of  Company  C,  coolly  sat  on  the 
track  and  called  to  his  comrades  to  watch  the  Yankee  colors,  then 
fired  and  down  they  went.  This  was  done  repeatedly.  Captain 
Lovell,  of  Company  A,  the  right  company  of  the  regiment,  stood 
on  the  track  all  the  time,  waving  his  hat  and  cheering  his  men,  and 
strange  to  say,  neither  he  nor  Martin  was  struck. 

After  the  battle,  when  Captain  Holland,  of  Company  H,  congrat- 
ulated General  Lane  on  his  escape,  he  added:  "And  I  am  indebted 
to  a  biscuit  for  my  own  life."  Running  his  hand  into  his  haversack, 
he  drew  forth  a  camp  buscuit  about  the  size  of  a  saucer,  cooked 
without  salt  or  "shortening"  of  any  kind,  and  looking  like  horn 


when  sliced     something  that  an  <^tritch  could  not  digest — and  there 
Vtt  a  Yankee  bullet  only  fia/f  imbedded  in  that  wonderful  biscuit. 

It  was  here  that  First  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Cloninger.  of  Company 
H,  as  he  lay  at  the  field  hopital,  called  Abernathy  to  him  and  asked 
why  he  had  been  neglected  so  long.  When  told  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  surgeons  considered  it  their  first  duty  to  attend  to 
those  whose  lives  might  be  saved,  he  replied:  "  If  I  must  die,  I  will 
let  you  all  see  that  I  can  die  like  a  man."  Folding  his  arms  acn>-~, 
his  breast,  that  hero,  far  away  from  his  loved  ones,  lay  under  that 
tree  in  Yerby's  yard,  and  without  a  murmur  quietly  awaited  death. 

At  6:30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  I2th,  when  the  brigade  was 
ordered  to  its  position  on  the  railroad,  it  passed  the  refugees  stream- 
ing to  its  rear  from  that  old  historic  town.  As  delicate  women  with 
infants  in  their  arms  and  helpless  little  children  clinging  to  their 
mother's  dresses,  all  thinly  clad,  went  by,  some  of  those  brave 
and  chivalrous  North  Carolinians  called  out:  "  Look  at  that,  fellows. 
If  that  will  not  make  a  Southern  man- fight,  what  will  ?  " 

The  regiment  spent  that  winter  at  "  Moss  Neck,"  below  Frede- 
ricksburg.  There  it  did  picket  duty  on  the  Rappahannock,  and 
helped  to  corduroy  the  roads  when  they  became  impassable,  some- 
times having  to  clear  away  the  snow  to  lay  the  logs. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  enemy  renewed  his  demonstra- 
tions at  Fredericksburg,  it  occupied  the  second  line  of  works  near 
Hamilton's  Crossing. 

In  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  it  accompanied  Jackson  in  his 
flank  movement,  and  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May  it  was  on  the 
left  of  Lane's  brigade  when  formed  for  the  night  attack.  After 
Jackson  was  wounded  and  the  night  attack  abandoned,  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  left  of  the  plank  road,  and  placed  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  brigade,  with  its  own  right  resting  on  a  country  road 
leading  from  the  plank  road  to  a  place  called  ' '  Hazel  Grove. ' '  About 
midnight,  General  Sickles,  with  two  strong  lines  of  battle,  made  his 
much  lauded  attack,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  Twenty-eighth  and 
Eighteenth,  and  a  part  of  the  Thirty-third  North  Carolina  regiments, 
chiefly  by  the  Twenty-eighth.  A  number  of  prisoners,  including 
field  and  company  officers,  were  captured.  Company  E,  of  the 
Twenty-eighth,  also  captured  the  colors  of  the  Third  Maine  Regi- 
ment. 

Early  next  morning  the  Twenty-eighth,  with  the  rest  of  the  brig- 
ade, made  a  direct  assault  on  the  enemy's  works  and  carried  them, 
but  could  not  hold  them,  as  the  brigade's  support  had  broken  in  its 
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rear,  and  it  was  attacked  by  fresh  troops  before  General  Ramseur 
could  come  to  its  assistance.  It  subsequently  joined  in  the  charge 
which  drove  the  enemy  from  "  Fairview  "  and  the  "  Chancellorsville 
House,"  where  it  was  much  amused  at  that  great  cavalier,  General 
Stuart,  singing,  "Old  Joe  Hooker,  Get  Out  the  Wilderness,"  while 
the  battle  was  raging.  Its  loss  was  twelve  officers,  and  seventy-seven 
men. 

Later,  having  replenished  itself  with  ammunition,  it  went  to  the 
support  of  General  Colquitt,  on  the  extreme  left.  There  it  witnessed 
the  most  harrowing  scene  of  the  war.  The  woods,  already  filled 
with  sulphurous  smoke,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  shells. 
The  dropped  rifles  of  the  dead  and  wounded  and  the  enemy's  shells 
with  imperfect  fuses,  exploded  in  every  direction  as  the  flames  swept 
over  them ;  the  dead  of  both  armies  were  being  burnt  to  a  crisp,  and 
the  helpless  Federal  wounded  begged  to  be  taken  out  of  the  line  of 
the  rapidly  approaching  and  devouring  fire.  The  brigade  itself  was 
forced  to  halt  to  let  the  flames  sweep  over  the  ground  where  it  was 
ordered  to  form,  and  when  it  did  form  the  ground  was  uncomfort- 
ably hot.  That  night  it  literally  slept  in  ashes  under  those  charred 
scrub  oaks,  and  when  it  was  ordered  back  next  day,  it  afforded 
great  amusement  to  its  more  fortunate  comrades,  for  never  was  there 
seen  in  .any  army  a  dirtier  and  blacker  set  of  brave  men  from  the  gen- 
eral down.  As  General  Lane  lay  in  the  ashes  that  night  a  pretty 
little  Yankee  dog,  branded  "Co.  K,"  persisted  in  making  friends 
with  him.  In  all  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  troops  in  Jack- 
son's Corps  that  little  dog  kept  his  eye  on  the  "  Little  General  "  and 
followed  him  back  to  camp  where  he  became  a  great  pet  at  brigade 
headquarters.  He  proved  to  be  a  splendid  little  fighter. 

After  this  battle  the  regiment  returned  to  ' '  Camp  Gregg ' '  at 
' '  Moss  Neck ' '  below  Fredericksburg,  where  it  remained  until  the 
5th  of  June,  1863. 

Crossing  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  on  the  25th  of  June,  it 
reached  Gettysburg  the  ist  of  July.  It  behaved  as  it  had  always 
done  in  the  first  day's  fight  at  that  place,  when  Lane's  Brigade  was 
ordered  from  the  centre  .of  A.  P.  Hill's  line  to  "the  post  of  honor  " 
on  the  right  to  protect  that  flank  of  the  army  from  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry while  it  fought  his  infantry  in  front. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  it  was  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire  several 
times  during  the  day,  and  its  skirmishers  displayed  great  gallantry. 

It  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  so-called  Pickett's  charge 
of  the  3d  of  July.  The  brigade  occupied  the  left  of  the  imperfect 
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nd  line,  and  when  I  >.i\  is'  Brigade  was  repulsed  at  Brocken- 
hr« inch's,  did  not  get  beyond  the  position  occupied  by  General 
Thorn. is.  it  moved  handsomely  forward  with  the  rest  of  "Lane's 
brave  fellows"  who  took  the  position  of  those-  two  brigades  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  first  line.  Though  a  column  of  infantry  was 
thrown  against  its  left  tlank  and  the  whole  line  was  exposed  to  a 
raking  artillery  fire  from  the  right,  it  advanced  in  magnificent  order, 
n-serving  its  fire  in  obedience  to  orders,  was  the  last  command  to 
leave  the  field,  and  it  did  so  under  orders.  Its  loss  was  twelve  killed 
and  ninety-two  wounded. 

On  the  1 2th  it  formed  line  of  battle  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
threw  up  breast-works  and  skirmished  with  the  enemy  until  the  night 
of  the  1 3th.  The  retreat  from  Hagerstown  through  mud  and  rain 
was  worse  than  that  from  Gettysburg,  which  was  "awful."  Some 
fell  by  the  wayside  from  exhaustion,  and  the  whole  command  was 
fast  asleep  as  soon  as  halted  for  a  rest  about  a  mile  from  the  pontoon 
bridge  at  "  Falling  Waters."  On  the  morning  of  the  i4th,  Lane's 
brigade  alone  covered  the  crossing  at  ' '  Falling  Waters, ' '  and  Cap- 
tain Crowell,  of  the  Twenty-eighth,  commanded  its  skirmishers. 
After  all  the  other  troops  were  safely  over  the  Potomac,  the  whole 
brigade  retired  in  splendid  order  and  the  enemy  opened  with  its  artil- 
lery just  as  the  bridge  swung  loose  from  the  Virginia  shore. 

On  returning  from  Pennsylvania  the  regiment  camped  for  a  short 
time  at  Culpeper  Courthouse,  and  was  then  ordered  to  Orange 
Courthouse,  where  it  did  picket  duty  on  the  Rapidan  at  Morton's 
ford.  It  was  next  ordered  to  Liberty  Mills  as  a  support  to  the  cav- 
alry which  was  engaged  at  Jack's  Shops.  There  it  spent  most  of 
the  winter  doing  picket  duty  on  the  Rapidan  river  and  the  Stanards- 
ville  road.  Once  during  that  winter  it  had  a  terrible  march  through 
sleet  and  snow  to  Madison  Courthouse,  trying  to  intercept  some  of 
the  Federal  cavalry  raiders. 

At  Bristow  Station,  October  I4th,  this  regiment  was  under  fire  but 
not  actively  engaged.  There  it  helped  to  tear  up  the  railroad,  some- 
thing at  which  it  had  become  expert.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  General  Jackson  complimented  the  brigade  for  the  thor- 
ough manner  in  which  it  destroyed  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
at  North  Mountain  Depot,  where,  beyond  the  cavalry  pickets,  it  tore 
up  about  ten  miles  of  the  track;  and  the  men  amused  themselves 
when  the  rails  on  the  burning  ties  were  red-hot  by  tieing  ' '  iron  cra- 
vats ' '  around  the  adjacent  trees.  The  depot  was  not  burned  at  that 
time  because  the  wind  would  have  endangered  private  property. 
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It  remained  in  camp  at  Brandy  Station  until  the  enemy  captured  a 
large  portion  of  the  two  brigades  under  General  Early  beyond  the 
Rappahannock,  on  the  7th  of  November.  When  the  corps  formed 
line  of  battle  near  Culpeper  Courthouse  on  the  8th  of  November,  the 
regiment  was  with  the  brigade  when  it  was  ordered  back  on  the  War- 
renton  road,  where  it  repulsed  a  cavalry  charge  with  slight  loss. 
After  that  it  returned  to  its  old  and  comfortable  quarters  at  Liberty 
Mills. 

When  General  Lee  confronted  Meade  at  Mine  Run,  November 
27,  1863,  the  weather  was  intensely  cold  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
men  were  great.  Not  being  allowed  to  have  fires  on  the  skirmish 
line,  the  men  were  relieved  every  half  hour.  The  28th  was  a  part 
of  the  troops  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  at  3  A.  M.  on  the  2d  of 
December  and  moved  to  the  right  to  make  an  attack,  but  at  day- 
light it  was  found  that  Meade  had  withdrawn. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May,  1864,  the  28th  went  gal- 
lantly to  the  support  of  the  hard-pressed  troops  in  the  Wilderness 
when  Colonel  Venable,  of  General  Lee's  staff,  said  to  Colonel  Pal- 
mer, of  General  A.  P.  Hill's:  "Thank  God!  I  will  go  back  and  tell 
General  Lee  that  Lane  has  just  gone  in  and  will  hold  his  ground 
until  other  troops  arrive  to-night."  The  brigade  did  more  than 
hold  its  own  ;  it  drove  the  enemy  some  distance.  The  troops  did 
not  arrive  that  night  as  was  expected,  and  next  morning  those  brave 
m'en  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  regiment  lost  four  officers  and  eighty-four  men. 

The  28th  also  did  its  part  nobly  on  the  morning  of  the  i2th  of 
May,  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  when  Johnson's  front  was  broken, 
and  "Lane's  North  Carolina  veterans  turned  the  tide  of  Federal 
victory  as  it  came  surging  to  the  right.  '  '  It  was  also  with  the  bri- 
gade the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when,  under  General  Lee's 
orders  and  in  his  presence,  it  crossed  the  works  in  front  of  Spot- 
sylvania Courthouse,  and  in  that  brilliant  flank  movement  handled 
Burnside's  Corps  so  roughly  and  relieved  Johnson's  front.  Its  loss 
in  these  two  engagements  was  five  officers  and  121  men. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2ist  it  moved  to  the  right  of  the  Court- 
house, and  made  a  reconnoissance,  in  which  Lieutenant  E.  S. 
Edwards  was  killed  and  two  men  wounded. 

At  Jericho  Ford,  on  the  23d  of  May,  the  28th  advanced  as  far  as 
any  of  the  troops  engaged,  held  its  ground  until  relieved  that  night, 
and  removed  all  its  dead  and  wounded.  Its  loss  was  two  officers 
and  twenty-eight  men. 
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On  the  3ist  of  May,  at  Storr's  farm,  on  Tottapottamoi  creek,  near 
1'ole  (ireen  Church,  it  was  m^a^cd  all  day  in  ht-avy  skirmishing  and 
u.is  under  a  terrible  artillery  fire. 

At  the  Second  Cold  Harbor  it  behaved  as  gallantly  as  it  did  at  the 
first.  It  also  behaved  with  its  accustomed  bravery  at  Riddle's  Shop, 
June  I3th;  action  three  miles  southeast  of  Petersburg,  June  22d; 
ait  ion  in  front  of  Petersburg,  June  23d;  Gravel  Hill,  July  28th; 
Fussell's  Mills,  August  i6th  and  i8th;  and  Ream's  Station,  August 
25th.  In  the  last-named  battle  it  had  to  crawl  through  an  almost 
impenetrable  abattis,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery. 
Captain  Holland,  of  Company  H,  was  among  the  first  to  mount  the 
\\orks,  and  seeing  that  they  were  still  manned  and  but  few  of  his  own 
men  were  up,  he  yelled  out:  "  Yanks,  if  you  know  what  is  best  for 
you,  you  had  better  make  a  blue  streak  toward  sunset."  They 
made  the  streak,  and  the  men  often  laughed  and  said  Grant  would 
have  to  send  Hancock  back  North  to  recruit  his  command.  General 
Lee,  in  speaking  of  this  fight  to  General  Lane,  said  that  the  three 
North  Carolina  brigades,  Cook's,  McRea's  and  Lane's,  which  made 
the  second  assault,  after  the  failure  of  the  first  by  other  troops,  had, 
by  their  gallantry,  not  only  placed  North  Carolina  but  the  whole 
Confederacy  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  could  never  be  repaid. 
In  writing  to  Governor  Vance  about  the  same  battle,  he  said  :  "  They 
advanced  through  a  thick  abattis  of  felled  trees,  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery,  and  carried  the  enemy's  works  with  a 
steady  courage  that  elicited  the  warm  commendation  of  the  corps 
and  division  commanders  and  the  admiration  of  the  army." 

At  Jones'  farm,  on  the  right  of  Petersburg,  on  the  3oth  of  Sep- 
tember, this  regiment  was  second  to  none  in  bravery.  In  this  fight 
both  lines  were  advancing  when  they  met.  To  the  delight  of  all, 
this  battlefield  was  rich  in  oil  cloths,  blankets,  knapsacks  and  the 
like.  Some  of  the  knapsacks,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
straps,  were  cut  from  the  shoulders  of  their  owners  in  their  hasty 
retreat  under  a  murderous  fire  accompanied  with  that  well  known 
rebel  yell. 

Next  morning  the  regiment  advanced  with  the  other  troops  and 
helped  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  works  at  the  Pegram  House. 
which  were  held  in  the  rain  until  dark,  when  it  returned  to  the  works 
near  the  Jones  House.  It  soon  after  went  into  winter  quarters  in  rear 
of  these  works. 

During  that  winter,  the  Twenty-eighth  constituted  a  part  of  the 
force  sent  against  the  Federal  cavalry  raiding  on  the  Petersburg  & 
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Weldon  Railroad.  On  that  march  it  not  only  rained,  but  it  snowed, 
and  there  was  a  high,  bitter  cold  wind,  and  the  men  suffered  in- 
tensely. The  troops  reached  Jarratt's  Station  to  find  that  the  enemy 
had  retired. 

This  regiment  lay  all  night  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  as  a  part 
of  the  intended  support  for  General  Gordon,  in  his  attack  on  Fort 
Stedman.  After  Gordon  had  retired,  the  enemy  swept  the  whole 
Confederate  picket  line  from  Hatcher's  Run,  to  Lieutenant  Run,  and 
it  performed  its  part  in  helping  to  keep  him  out  of  the  main  line  of 
works  in  front  of  its  winter  quarters.  He  got  possession,  however, 
of  a  commanding  hill  to  the  left  of  the  Jones  House  from  which  he 
could  fire  into  the  huts.  Next  day,  General  Lee  ordered  General 
Lane  to  dislodge  him.  General  Lane,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
division  at  the  time,  did  so  at  daylight  the  following  morning,  with 
all  of  the  sharpshooters  of  the  division  under  Major  Wooten,  of  the 
Eighteenth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  supported  by  his  own  brigade, 
and  the  Twenty-eighth  again  had  its  part  to  perform. 

On  the  night  of  the  ist  of  April,  when  Grant  made  his  final  at- 
tack at  Petersburg,  Lane's  Brigade  was  cut  in  two  by  an  over- 
whelming force.  The  28th  was  forced  to  fall  back  fighting  to  the 
plank  road  and  then  to  the  Cox  road;  and  it  finally  succeeded  in 
rejoining  the  rest  of  the  brigade  in  the  inner  line  of  works,  where  it 
fought  until  night,  when  Petersburg  was  evacuated.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  3d  it  crossed  the  Appomattox  at  Goode's  Bridge, 
bivouacked  at  Amelia  Courthouse  on  the  4th,  and  formed  line  of 
battle  between  the  Courthouse  and  Jetersville  on  the  5th,  and 
skirmished  with  the  enemy.  Next  day  while  resting  in  Farmville, 
it,  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  was  ordered  back  to  a  hill  to  support 
the  hard-pressed  cavalry;  but  before  reaching  the  hill  the  order  was 
countermanded.  It  moved  back  through  Farmville  and  sustained 
some  loss  from  the  enemy's  artillery  while  crossing  the  river  near 
that  place.  That  afternoon  it  formed  line  of  battle,  faced  to  the 
rear,  between  one  and  two  miles  from  Farmville,  where  there  was 
more  fighting,  and  the  remnant  of  General  Lee's  army  seemed  to 
be  surrounded.  During  the  night  it  resumed  its  march,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  Qth  of  April,  while  moving  to  its  position  on  the  left 
of  the  road  near  Appomattox  Courthouse,  it  was  ordered  back 
into  a  woods  and  directed  to  stack  arms,  as  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  had  surrendered. 

The  tattered  and  starving  remnants  of  this  glorious  North  Caro- 
lina Regiment  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  consisted  of  seventeen 


officers  and  213  men,  some  of  the  latter  being  detailed,  non-arms- 
bearing,  sent  back  to  be  surrendered  with  their  command. 

The  aggregate  in  this  regiment  during  the  entire  war  was  1,826. 
After  Colonel  Lowe  resigned  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Speer  was 
killed  at  Reames'  Station,  the  regiment  was  frequently  commanded 
by  Captains  E.  F.  Lovell  and  T.  J.  Linebarger. 


(From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  April  5,  1836.! 

JENKINS'  BRIGADE    IN  THE  GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN. 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Lieutenant  Hermann  Schuricht, 
of  the  Fourteenth  Virginia  Cavalry. 


IDLEWILD  (near)  COBHAM,  VA.,  April  i,  1896. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

I  see  from  various  articles  in  the  Richmond  papers  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  cavalry  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign  is  being  criticised ; 
and,  having  participated  in  this  campaign  as  an  officer  in  General 
Jenkins'  Cavalry  Brigade,  and  being  in  possession  of  a  "diary,"  in 
the  German  language,  kept  by  me  during  those  memorable  days,  I 
may  be  able  to  give  some  additional  evidence  assisting  to  establish 
the  historical  truth.  To  this  end  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
translation  from  my  "diary,"  pertaining  to  the  movements  of  the 
cavalry  from  June  15,  1863  (the  day  we  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania),  to  July  I4th  (the  day  we  recrossed  the 
river  to  the  Virginia  side). 

HERMANN  SCHURICHT, 

First  Lieutenant  of  Company  £>,  i^jth  Virginia  Cavalry. 


From  Lieutenant  Schuricht's  Diary. 

June  15,  1863. — Fatigued,  but  hopeful,  and  encouraged  by  the 
result  of  our  glorious  battle  of  yesterday,  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia, 
we  were  called  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle  to  mount  horses.  As  early 
as  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  advanced  towards  the  Potomac.  We 
reconnoitered  first  to  "  Dam  No.  5,"  and,  returning  to  the  road  to 
Williamsport,  Maryland,  we  rapidly  moved  to  the  river.  Fording 
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the  Potomac,  we  took  possession  of  Williamsport,  and  were  received 
very  kindly  by  the  inhabitants.  Tables,  with  plenty  of  milk,  bread, 
and  meat,  had  been  spread  in  the  street,  and  we  took  a  hasty  break- 
fast. Soon  after  this  we  rode  towards  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  where 
we  arrived  at  noon,  and  were  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  ladies. 
They  made  us  presents  of  flowers,  and  the  children  shouted,  "  Hur- 
rah for  Jeff.  Davis!"  The  ladies  entreated  us  not  to  advance  into 
Pennsylvania,  where  we  would  be  attacked  by  superior  forces.  How- 
ever, we  sped  on,  and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Greencastle,  Penn- 
sylvania, General  Jenkins  divided  his  brigade  in  two  forces.  My 
company  belonged  to  the  troops  forming  the  right  wing,  and  pistols 
and  muskets  in  hand,  traversing  ditches  and  fences,  we  charged  and 
took  the  town.  The  Federal  cavalry  escaped,  and  only  one  lieu- 
tenant was  captured.  After  destroying  the  railroad  depot,  and  cut- 
ting the  telegraph  wires,  the  brigade  took  up  its  advance  to  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania.  No  other  Confederate  cavalry  force  seems 
to  co-operate  with  our  brigade,  numbering  about  3,200  officers  and 
men.  Our  vanguard  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  retreating 
enemy.  On  the  road  we  found  several  partly  burned  wagons,  which 
they  had  destroyed;  and  at  n  o'clock  at  night,  we  entered  the  city 
of  Chambersburg,  and  on  its  eastern  outskirts  we  went  into  camp. 

June  1 6th. — Early  in  the  morning  our  pickets  were  attacked  by 
the  Federals,  but  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  we  made  some 
prisoners.  A  railroad  bridge  and  telegraph  connections  were  de- 
stroyed by  our  men.  General  Jenkins  ordered  the  storekeepers  to 
open  their  establishments,  and  we  purchased  what  we  needed,  pay- 
ing in  Confederate  money.  The  inhabitants  had  to  provide  rations 
for  the  troops  and  we  fared  very  well,  but  their  feelings  toward  us 
were  very  adverse.  However,  a  number  of  them,  belonging  to  the 
peace-party,  treated  us  kindly,  especially  were  the  Germans  in  favor 
of  peace.  Many  inhabitants  had  fled  in  haste  from  the  city,  but 
owing  to  the  «uddenness  of  our  approach,  clothes  and  household 
utensils  were  left  scattered  in  the  streets.  I  was  ordered,  with  part 
of  my  company,  to  move  this  unprotected  property  safely  into  the 
houses  of  its  probable  owners.  At  9  o'clock  at  night  General 
Jenkins  had  his  brigade  alarmed,  to  see  how  soon  the  troops  would 
be  in  readiness  for  action,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  result. 

June  iyth. — Early  in  the  morning  the  citizens  were  ordered  by  the 
general  to  give  up  all  weapons,  and  we  received  about  500  guns  of 
all  sorts,  sabres,  pistols,  etc.  The  useful  arms  were  loaded  on 
wagons  and  the  others  were  destroyed.  About  n  o'clock  news 
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reaclu-d  headquarters  of  the  advance  of  a  strong  Yankee  force,  and 
consequently  we  evaluated   tin    city  and  fell   back   upon    H a- 
town.  Md. 

June  iSth. — My  company  on  picket,  and  I  am  officer  of  the  day. 
Nothing  of  the  enemy. 

June  iQth. — The  company  was  ordered  to  Waynesborough,  Pa., 
ipture  horses  and  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  for  our  army.     A 
powerful  thunder-storm  surprised  us  at  night,  and  we  took  refuge 
on  a  large  farm.     The  proprietor  was  obliged  to  furnish  us  with  ra- 
tions for  ourselves  and  our  horses. 

June  20th. — We  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  horses  and 
some  cattle.  At  noon  we  came  to  the  farm  of  an  old  Pennsylvania 
German.  He  was  scared  to  death  at  catching  sight  of  us,  and 
shouted  "  O  mein  Gott,  die  rebels!  "  I  soon  reassured  him,  telling 
him  that  no  harm  should  result  to  him  if  he  furnished  us  with  a  din- 
ner and  rations  for  our  horses,  and  we  were  well  cared  for.  A  Fed- 
eral cavalry  regiment  passed  in  sight  of  the  place,  fortunately  not 
discovering  our  presence,  and  I  concluded  to  march  with  my  com- 
mand to  Lestersburg,  Md.,  where  the  citizens  furnished  us  with  sup- 
per. We  camped  for  the  night  in  an  open  field,  midway  between 
Lestersburg  and  Hagerstown. 

A    DANGEROUS   SECTION. 

June  2ist  and  22d. — The  i4th  Virginia  Cavalry  Regiment  read- 
vanced  towards  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  but  Co.  D,  in  charge  of  Captain 
Moorman  and  Major  Bryan,  of  Rhodes'  Division,  was  detailed  to 
proceed  to  the  South  Mountain  to  capture  horses,  of  which  about 
2,000  had  been  taken  there  by  farmers  and  industrial  establishments 
to  hiding  places.  We  again  passed  through  Lestersburg  and  then 
entered  on  the  mountain  region.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
section  for  cavalry  movements.  At  n  o'clock  at  night  we  came  to 
Use's  Iron-Works.  Mr.  Use,  upon  demand,  furnished  provisions, 
but  as  we  discovered  on  the  following  days,  secretly  informed  the 
farmers  and  troops  of  our  approach. 

June  23d. — At  dawn  we  moved  on  by  roads  to  Caledonia  Iron 
Works,  catching  only  twenty-six  horses  and  twenty-two  mules,  the 
great  bulk  having  been  moved  on  upon  Mr.  Use's  messages  of  warn- 
ing. We  obliged  the  overseer  of  the  place  to  provide  us  with 
rations,  and  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  advanced  with  forty 
of  our  men  in  pursuit  of  the  Yankee  guard  and  the  horses  in  the 
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direction  of  Gettysburg.  About  two  miles  beyond  the  Caledonia 
Iron  Works  we  discovered  the  road  to  be  blockaded,  just  where  it 
entered  into  dense  woods.  Major  Bryan  called  the  officers  together 
for  consultation,  and  an  attack  was  resolved  upon.  I  was  ordered 
with  nine  men  to  approach  the  blockaded  place  and  to  clear  it.  I 
directed  four  men  to  approach  the  barricade  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
where  they  were  protected  by  bushes,  while  I  took  the  open  field  to 
the  left  with  the  others.  There  were  about  twenty-five  men  awaiting 
us,  lying  in  ambush,  but  they  disappeared  in  a  hurry  as  we  drew 
near.  We  quickly  removed  the  obstructions,  and  as  soon  as  the 
road  was  clear  Captain  Moorman  charged,  with  twenty-five  men,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Yankees.  I  followed  him  with  my  squad  as  soon  as 
our  horses  were  brought  up.  The  Federal  infantry  took  refuge  be- 
hind a  company  of  Union  cavalry  hiding  in  the  woods,  and  the 
troopers  turned  their  horses'  heads  when  we  rushed  upon  them. 
We  were  frequently  fired  upon  in  our  pursuit,  and  one  private, 
Amick,  was  mortally  wounded.  Major  Bryan,  recognizing  the 
dangers  of  further  advance,  ordered  us  to  break  off  the  pursuit,  and 
we  slowly  returned  to  the  Caledonia  Iron  Works.  Having  passed 
the  buildings  we  were  again  fired  upon  from  ambush.  This  section 
of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  full  of  "bushwhackers."  At  Green- 
wood we  met  our  rear-guard,  in  charge  of  the  captured  horses,  and 
required  the  citizens  to  feed  men  and  animals.  During  the  night  we 
marched  by  way  of  Funkstown  to  Greencastle.  Twice  we  came 
very  close  to  strong  cavalry  detachments  of  the  enemy,  but  escaped 
their  attention. 

June  24th. — We  rejoined  the  regiment  at  Chambersburg. 

June  25th. — Captain  Moorman  reporting  sick,  I  took  command  of 
the  company,  and  was  ordered  to  Shippensburg.  We  camped  sev- 
eral miles  beyond  this  place,  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle.  We  had 
several  encounters  with  the  enemy. 

June  2yth. — The  entire  brigade  moved  on  to  Carlisle,  and  after 
some  skirmishing  with  Pennsylvania  militia  on  horse  we  passed  the 
obstructions  and  fortifications,  and  occupied  the  city  at  10  o'clock. 
About  3  o'clock  General  Ewell's  Corps  arrived.  We  advanced 
towards  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  camped  during  the  night  about 
five  miles  distant  from  the  town.  Our  pickets  were  attacked  sev- 
eral times. 

June  28th. — After  some  skirmishing  with  the  Federal  cavalry  we 
occupied  Mechanicsburg,  and  upon  requisition  were  treated  by  the 
citizens  to  a  delicious  dinner.  Probably  the  frightened  people  gave 
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up  to  us  the  im-als  prepared  for  their  own  table.    Thus,  greatly  grati 
fied  and  ivinvigoratrd.  wr  advanced  towards  the  Susquehanna  river, 
and  about  four  miles  from  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  took  position  on  a  dominating  hill.     Jackson's  Battery,  belong- 
ing to  our  brigade,  came  up,  and  the  artillery  fire  with  the  enemy 
ensued,  lasting   until   nightfall.     General   Jenkins  took  position  on 
Silver  Springs  turnpike,  a  road  parallel  to  the  Carlisle-  Harrisburg 
turnpike,  and  I  was  ordered  with  my  company  to  select  a  place  of 
concealment  east  of  Mechanicsburg,  in  order  to  protect  our  connec- 
tion with  Carlisle. 

June  29th.  —  In  the  morning  I  received  orders  to  meet  General 
Jenkins  and  to  act  as  his  escort.  We  reconnoitered  to  the  right  of 
the  Harrisburg  turnpike,  charged  on  the  enemy's  outposts,  and 
viewed  the  city  of  Harrisburg  and  its  defences.  This  was  the  farthest 
advance  made  by  any  Confederate  troops  during  the  campaign. 
During  the  following  night  I  again  received  orders  to  be  in  ambush, 
although  I  and  my  command  were  nearly  exhausted  by  constant  and 
exciting  service. 

TO    HOLD    THE    TOWN. 

June  30th.  —  Early  in  the  morning  I  was  ordered  to  report  with  my 
company  at  headquarters,  and  General  Jenkins  directed  me  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  my  company  and  one  cannon  of  Jackson's  Battery 
to  Mechanicsburg,  to  hold  this  town  until  ordered  otherwise,  and  to 
destroy  the  railroad  track  as  far  as  possible.  I  could  learn  nothing 
definite  concerning  the  army  and  General  Lee's  plans.  General 
Rhodes,  I  was  told,  occupied  Carlisle,  and  General  Early,  York  — 
with  the  latter  was  White's  Cavalry  —  while  General  Imboden's  Brig- 
ade protected  our  line  of  communication  with  Virginia.  Greatly 
flattered  to  be  entrusted  with  an  expedition,  properly  belonging  to 
an  officer  of  higher  rank,  I  started  my  command  to  Mechanicsburg, 
and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  I  dispatched  a  patrol  to 
reconnoitre.  A  small  company  of  Federal  cavalry  had  just  occupied 
the  place,  but  retreated  upon  our  approach.  Without  delav  I 
marched  into,  town  and  posted  my  pickets.  The  place  appeared  to 
be  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants;  they  all  kept  indoors.  I  posted 
my  command  on  an  elevation  east  of  the  town,  overlooking  both 
the  railroad  and  the  turnpike,  and  ordered  my  men  to  demolish  the 
railroad  track.  We  were  repeatedly  interrupted  in  this  work  by  the 
reappearance  of  Yankees,  and  had  to  keep  up  a  lively  skirmish  all 
day.  We  also  observed  many  and  demonstrative  people  in  the 
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woods,  some  distance  to  our  right,  and  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Jack- 
son to  warn  them  off  by  some  shots.  At  sunset  a  courier  was  sent 
from  headquarters  ordering  me  to  leave  Mechanicsburg  after  dark 
and  fall  back  to  Carlisle.  There  we  met  Jenkins'  Brigade,  and 
Captain  Moorman  rejoined  his  company  and  took  charge  of  it.  The 
entire  command  continued  then  to  march  to  Petersburg,  Pa.,  where 
we  arrived  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  encamped  there, 
but  expecting  an  attack,  our  horses  were  held  saddled  and  our  arms 
ready  to  hand. 

July  ist. — At  daybreak  we  were  again  in  the  saddle  and  on  the 
road  to  Gettysburg.  During  the  forenoon  we  heard  heavy  cannon- 
ading from  that  direction,  and  soon  we  learned  that  the  two  hostile 
armies  had  met  unexpectedly.  The  Federal  troops  were  finally  de- 
feated, but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy,  and  that  of  the  Union 
army  the  most  severe.  General  Reynolds,  the  commanding  general, 
was  among  the  dead,  and  thousands  of  prisoners  were  taken  by  our 
victorious  troops. 

July  2d. — In  the  morning  we  advanced  into  the  valley  between 
Seminary  Ridge  and  the  mountain  range  held  by  the  Union  army. 
Jenkins'  Brigade  was  posted  in  a  piece  of  woodland,  part  of  yester- 
day's battlefield,  in  sight  of  the  seminary  and  the  city  of  Gettysburg. 
Both  armies  had  been  reinforced  and  concentrated  during  the  night. 
General  Stuart,  with  the  main  force  of  our  cavalry,  was  not  at  hand, 
and  for  want  of  cavalry  the  defeated  Federals  had  not  been  pressed, 
and  still  held  and  fortified  the  eminence,  above  Gettysburg,  controll- 
ing the  valley.  Our  forces  were  in  possession  of  the  town.  We 
were  wondering  at  the  silence  prevalent,  only  in  long  intervals  the 
report  of  a  gun  was  heard.  General  Jenkins  resolved  to  reconnoitre, 
and  I  was  of  his  companions.  Arrived  on  top  of  a  hill  our  party 
attracted  the  enemy's  attention,  and  we  were  fired  upon.  A 
shell  exploded  among  us,  wounding  the  General  and  his  horse.  The 
hours  dragged  on  wearily,  until  in  the  afternoon  twenty-seven  Con- 
federate batteries  opened  fire  on  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Federal 
artillery  replied  at  once,  and  soon  the  rattling  noise  of  the  fire  of 
small  arms  joined  in  the  terrible  accord  of  battle.  Several  infantry 
regiments  en  route  for  the  bloody  field  passed  by  our  position,  and  I 
was  struck  by  the  composure  and  determination  the  men  displayed. 
The  contest  lasted  until  9  in  the  evening,  but  scanty  reports  came 
to  us  respecting  the  course  of  the  battle.  At  9  o'clock  our  brigade 
was  ordered  back  some  miles  towards  Petersburg.  Hungry  and 
fatigued,  I  slept  while  in  the  saddle,  but  suddenly  awoke,  hearing 
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my  name  called  by  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  Tin-  brigade  had 
just  met  General  Stuart,  who.  with  his  cavalry  corps  had,  a!t<  i 
verc  engagements  with  tin-  Federal  cavalry  at  Hanover,  brought 
with  him  200  wagons,  and  1,200  horses  and  mules,  captured  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  city,  and,  after  having  repulsed  the  eneim  -'s 
attack,  he  now  wanted  an  officer  to  inform  Generals  (iordon,  Hrth. 
and  Karly  that  he  did  no  longer  require  any  of  the  reinforcements  he  had 
asked  for.  I  was  selected  to  carry  these  messages,  and  all  the  direc- 
tions regarding  the  headquarters  of  said  generals,  <  ieneral  Stuart 
could  give,  was:  "  You  will  find  them  somewhere  on  the  left  wing  of 
our  army;  numerous  men  wounded  in  to-day's  battle  will  cross  your 
way,  and  they  can  tell  you."  I  galloped  off,  and  soon  met  many 
suffering  victims  of  the  bloody  struggle.  Finally  emerging  from  a. 
dark  forest,  a  wide  field,  brilliant  in  the  moonshine,  was  before  me, 
and  I  observed  a  very  slender  line  of  soldiers  in  a  hollow,  within  200 
yards  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters.  "  Where  will  I  find  General 
Gordon's  division  ?  "  I  enquired  from  an  officer,  who  came  to  meet 
me.  Pointing  to  a  line  of  soldiers  stretched  on  the  ground,  and 
holding  their  muskets  in  their  arms,  he  replied  in  a  most  mournful 
voice:  "This  is  what  is  left  of  it.  "  A  few  minutes  later,  General 
Gordon  approached  us,  returning  from  an  inspection  of  his  scattered 
command,  and  I  delivered  to  him  General  Stuart's  message.  "It 
is  lucky  for  General  Stuart,"  he  answered,  "  that  he  does  not  require 
the  regiments  asked  for.  I  have  none  to  spare."  Under  similar 
discouraging  circumstances  I  was  received  at  Gettysburg  by  Generals 
Heth  and  Ewell,  and  several  times  on  my  way  thither,  the  sharp  whistle 
of  a  bullet  sent  after  me  by  some  Yankee  outpost,  touched  my  ear. 
Gettysburg  impressed  one  like  an  enormous  hospital  —  and  a  Yankee 
surgeon  told  me  that  there  were  about  ten  thousand  of  their  wounded 
within  our  lines.  About  half  past  i  in  the  morning  I  arrived  at  the 
camping  place  of  my  regiment. 

THE    THIRD     DAY. 

July  3d.  —  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  mounted  horses  and, 
through  fields  and  on  by-roads,  advanced  to  our  extreme  left,  at- 
tempting to  flank  the  enemy's  army,  and  to  cut  off  its  way  of  retreat. 
Our  sudden  attack  on  their  rear  was  a  success,  nearly  fifteen  minutes 
passed  before  they  replied  to  the  discharge  of  our  artillery.  For 
nearly  an  hour,  the  air  was  alive  with  shells  —  we  lost  men  and  horses, 
and  finally  we  changed  position  and  dismounted  to  charge  the  enemy 
on  foot.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  commanded  our  left  wing,  Generals 
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Hampton  and  William  H.  F.  Lee,  our  centre,  and  Jenkins'  Brigade 
formed  the  right  wing.  My  company  was  ordered  to  the  extreme 
right  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Our  opponents  poured  a  rain  of  bullets 
and  shells  on  us,  but  were  forced  slowly  to  fall  back.  We  lost  heavily 
— Lieutenant  Allan,  of  our  regiment  was  killed  at  my  side.  In  the 
evening,  General  Hampton  charged  upon  the  Union  cavalry,  they 
could  not  withstand  his  attack,  their  line  broke,  and  they  fell  back. 
It  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  the  Confederate  cavalry,  but  unfortunate 
for  the  main  force  of  our  army,  ended  this  third  day  of  the  battle.  The 
roar  of  cannon,  and  the  rattling  volleys  of  infantry  fire  had  told  us 
that  desperate  fighting  was  carried  on  along  the  entire  line.  The 
results  and  details  of  the  struggle  were  not,  however,  positively 
known  to  us  when  we  moved  back  towards  Hunterstown  and  en- 
camped on  fields  and  meadows. 

July  4th. — At  daybreak  I  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment,  whose  horses  were  not  in  marching  condition 
and  needed  shoeing.  There  were  about  forty  men  to  follow  me  and 
we  started  to  find  the  field  forges,  but  in  vain.  We  were  sent  from 
place  to  place,  and  at  last  I  was  told  that  they  had  been  ordered  to 
join  the  wagon  train  on  the  Chambersburg  road,  and  move  to  the 
rear.  This  was  the  first  information  I  received  of  the  retrogade 
movement  of  our  army.  I  resolved  then  to  try  Gettysburg,  and 
passing  the  house  where  our  wounded  general  was  quartered,  I  en- 
quired about  his  health,  and  also  if  Gettysburg  was  still  in  our  hands. 
The  general's  adjutant  laughed  at  my  doubt,  and  we  rode  on.  We 
repassed  the  first  day's  battlefield  and  ascending  the  road  to  the 
city,  we  suddenly  saw  a  large  column  of  Blue-Coats  before  us.  We 
were  only  about  100  yards  apart,  and  I  commanded  to  halt.  Ob- 
serving another  large  body  of  Federal  infantry  coming  down  hill  on 
our  left,  I  ordered  my  men  to  turn  back.  Coming  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  I  met  Adjutant  Fitzhugh  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg.  He  doubted 
our  observation  and  I  offered  him  our  escort.  When  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  road — from  where  the  lines  of  the  Federals  could  be 
plainly  seen — we  halted.  They  had  not  advanced,  evidently  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  our  approach,  but  a  gun  was  fired  on  us 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  city,  and  we  all  turned  again. 
The  adjutant  hastened  to  remove  our  general  to  some  place  of  safety. 
Following  the  road  to  Petersburg,  we  met  General  Stuart  and  his 
staff.  He  enquired  where  we  came  from,  and  if  the  Yankees  were 
moving  on,  and  upon  my  report,  he  turned  off  towards  Cashtown. 
There  was  no  escort  to  protect  him,  but  he  declined  to  have  ours, 
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tin-  condition  of  our  lame  horses.  I  took  the  same  r»ad  and 
in  a  village  we  discovered  a  blacksmith  shop.  We  helped  ourselves 
and  had  tin-  horses  quickly  shod.  Fortunately  we  were  not  molested 
by  the  enemy.  At  night,  stormy  weather  set  in  and  we  took  refuge 
in  a  large  barn. 

AT   CASHTOVVN. 

July  5th.  —  In  the  morning  we  rode  to  Cashtown,  where  I  met 
General  Fit/hugh  Lee,  and  then  we  marched  by  way  of  Summits, 
the  place  of  our  engagement  of  June  23d,  to  Greencastle.  The 
enemy  attacked  General  Lee,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  At 
12  o'clock  at  night  we  met  General  Imboden's  brigade,  in  charge  of 
the  wagon-train.  The  road  was  in  a  sorry  condition,  on  account  of 
the  rain,  and  cut  up  by  the  wagons,  some  of  which  had  to  be  left 
behind.  At  Greenwood  and  at  Greencastle  the  train  was  attacked 
by  Federal  cavalry,  but  they  were  repulsed  without  being  able  to  do 
much  harm.  All  our  men  discussed  our  serious  defeat  at  Gettys- 
burg, its  causes  and  probable  consequences,  and  all  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  disadvantage  arising  from  our  extended  line  was  the  cause 
of  t'.ie  disaster.  Our  army  surrounded  the  Union  army  in  the  shape 
of  a  horseshoe,  and,  therefore,  reinforcements  could  not,  in  case  of 
need,  be  promptly  rendered  by  one  part  to  the  other.  The  enemy, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  advantage  of  a  concentrated,  hilly  posi- 
tion, which  we  were  unable  to  take,  after  the  success  of  the  first 
day's  battle  had  failed  to  be  followed  up,  thus  allowing  the  defeated 
army  time  to  fortify  and  be  reinforced.  All  regret  the  loss  of  the 
brave  soldiers,  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

July  6th.  —  In  search  of  Jenkins'  Brigade,  I  marched  to  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  I  was  enjoying  a  delicious  dinner  at  the  Washington 
"Hotel  when  one  of  my  troop  informed  me  that  the  enemy  was  in 
town.  I  called  my  men  together;  we  heard  the  shooting  between 
some  cavalry  of  the  Wise  Legion  and  the  Yankees  in  the  streets, 
and  we  hastened  to  assist  the  small  Confederate  force.  We  came  too 
late.  Colonel  Davis,  commanding,  had  his  horse  killed,  and  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  his  men  were  falling  back.  Fortunately,  a  regi- 
ment of  Confederate  infantry  entered  the  city  at  this  critical  moment, 
and  we  proceeded  to  drive  the  Yankees  out  of  the  city.  They  were 
in  strong  force,  and  skirmishing  was  kept  up  until  half-past  5  o'clock, 
when  Jenkins'  Brigade  came  to  our  succor.  The  Union  cavalry  re- 
treated, but  surprised  our  wagon-train  at  Williamsport,  and  des- 
troyed a  number  of  wagons.  We  encamped  near  Hagerstown. 
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July  yth. — Captain  Moorman  reporting  sick,  I  took  command  of 
Co.  D,  1 4th  Virginia  Cavalry.  We  marched  towards  Sharpsburg, 
and  had  some  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  who  left  several  dead, 
wounded  and  prisoners  in  our  hands.  It  was  a  reconnoitering  move- 
ment. On  our  advance  we  passed  an  interesting  group — Generals 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Longstreet  and  others.  About  three  miles  from 
Sharpsburg  our  course  of  march  was  changed,  and  we  advanced 
towards  Boonsborough.  About  five  miles  from  this  village,  we  en- 
camped. The  rain  poured  down  and  the  creeks  and  the  Potomac 
began  to  rise. 

July  8th. — Early  in  the  morning  I  received  orders  to  report  with 
my  company  at  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  headquarters.  The  Gen- 
eral was  already  waiting,  and  instructed  me  to  leave  half  the  com- 
pany with  him,  and  to  take  the  van  with  the  other  half.  He  also 
directed  me  to  attack  the  enemy's  outposts  whenever  I  should  meet 
them,  and  to  send  a  messenger  to  him  in  such  an  event.  We  had 
not  advanced  far  when  we  saw  a  Federal  vidette,  and  charged  upon 
it.  We  surprised  the  whole  outpost,  killing  two.  I  sent  word  at 
once  to  General  Lee,  and  waited  further  instructions.  About  9 
o'clock  heavy  cannonading  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Boones- 
borough,  and  soon  after  I  received  order  to  advance  to  the  field  of 
action.  The  enemy  made  up  a  very  strong  force  of  cavalry,  artil- 
lery and  infantry.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  attacked  the  left  wing  of 
the  Federals,  General  Jones  their  centre,  and  Jenkins'  Brigade  was 
to  fight  the  right  flank.  At  10  o'clock,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Boonesborough,  we  came  under  the  enemy's  fire.  We  dismounted, 
and  the  whole  brigade  charged  on  the  enemy's  position  behind  stone 
fences  and  in  the  woods,  yelling  almost  like  Indians.  We  drove 
them  back  about  a  mile,  and  held  our  ground,  in  spite  of  a  terrible 
carnage  of  bullets  and  shells.  At  7  o'clock  I  received  order  to' 
slowly  fall  back,  when  the  enemy  made  desperate  efforts  to  cut  us  off 
in  a  defile  near  Antietam  bridge,  but  got  out  of  the  scrape  unhurt. 
The  field  of  action  was  the  historical  ground  known  as  the  battle- 
field of  Sharpsburg,  or,  as  the  Federals  term  it,  Antietam.  On  our 
side  several  officers  and  men  had  been  killed.  I  lost  three  men,  and 
my  uniform  jacket  showed  a  bullet-hole.  When  we  fell  back  we  had 
only  two  cartridges  left  for  every  man.  The  aim  of  this  engagement 
was  to  ascertain  the  position  and  strength  of  the  Federal  forces 
which  are  reported  to  concentrate  at  Frederick  City.  Another  great 
battle  seems  to  be  imminent. 

July  Qth. — At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  cavalry  force  again 
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advanced  towards  Antirtam.  and  lively  skirmishing  ensued.  We 
frll  back,  fighting  constantly.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  were 
reinforced  l>y  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  our  assailants  were  repelled. 
These  bloody  engagements,  surely,  are  but  preludes  of  battle.  A 
report  is  current  that  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill  is  bringing  on  two 
divisions  from  Virginia.  Captain  Moorman  reported  for  duty,  and 
took  command  of  our  company.  During  night  we  camped  near  the 
day's  position. 

July  nth. — At  daybreak  we  again  advanced  about  half  a  mile,  to 
protect  the  infantry,  throwing  up  a  long  line  of  zigzag  rifle  ditches 
and  abattis.  At  noon  we  fell  back  to  the  rear  of  the  infantry,  and 
were  ordered  to  the  right  flank  of  our  line  of  battle,  which,  I  am 
told,  is  to  be  commanded  by  General  Longstreet.  Passing  the 
double  row  of  rifle-ditches,  we  saw  several  batteries  of  artillery 
bringing  up  their  guns.  The  right  flank  of  our  army  occupies  a 
range  of  hilly  woodland,  and  I  think  it  is  a  strong  position.  At  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Jenkins'  Brigade  is  drawn  up  in  line  of 
parade,  and  first  an  order  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  read,  com- 
plimenting us  on  our  good  services  before  and  during  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  expressing  his  confidence  that  we  will  render  similar 
good  service  in  the  impending  battle.  This  was  followed  by  the 
reading  of  a  circular  of  General  Stuart,  stating  that  the  cavalry, 
after  having  successfully  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  would 
be  posted  at  the  flanks  of  the  army  to  take  very  active  action  in  the 
coming  battle.  Any  task  entrusted  to  his  men  they  are  expected  to 
fulfil,  and  officers  and  men  must  impress  upon  jheir  minds  that  no 
wavering  or  giving  way  can  possibly  take  place  during  the  coming 
struggle.  These  very  serious  communications  were  received  by  the 
men  with  that  firmness  and  cheerfulness  characteristic  of  Southern 
soldiers.  All  of  us  were  aware  of  the  dangers  surrounding  us — the 
Potomac  swelled  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  last  few  days,  impeding 
our  retreat,  and  the  enemy's  forces  much  larger  than  our  decimated 
and  almost  exhausted  regiments.  During  the  afternoon  silence  pre- 
vailed along  the  entire  line,  but  about  7*  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
enemy  advanced  to  reconnoitre  our  position.  Our  artillery  kept 
strictly  silent. 

FULL    OF    ALARM. 

July  1 2th. — The  day  was  full  of  alarm  and  excitement.  The  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  had  reached  us,  and  a  report  was  cir- 
culated that  a  strong  Federal  army  was  concentrating  at  Winchester, 
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Virginia,  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  Federal 
cavalry  had  destroyed  the  pontoons,  brought  up  from  Richmond  for 
bridging  the  Potomac,  and  that  our  supplies  of  provisions  and  amu- 
nition  were  giving  out.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  our  brig- 
ade received  orders  from  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  to  proceed  to  our 
left  wing,  between  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport,  and  there  we  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night,  ready  for 
action. 

July  1 3th. — At  daybreak  we  marched  to  the  centre  of  our  line  of 
fortifications,  reaching  on  the  right  to  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  left 
to  the  hills  about  one  mile  from  Antietam.  We  were  ordered  to  dis- 
mount, leaving  every  fourth  man  in  charge  of  the  other's  horses,  and 
we  took  the  places  of  the  infantry  in  the  rifle  ditches.  The  retreat 
of  the  army  to  Virginia  had  begun,  the  enemy  hesitating  to  give 
battle. 

July  i4th. — At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Captain  Moorman  in- 
structed me  to  call  in  at  about  5  o'clock,  our  outposts,  but  to  keep 
up  the  camp  fires  and  quietly  withdraw  to  Williamsport,  where  I  was 
to  ford  the  Potomac.  Everything  was  carefully  done  according  to 
orders,  but  without  my  knowing  then  that  I  was  in  command  of  the 
last  Confederate  troops  leaving  Maryland.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee 
was  awaiting  us  on  the  bluffs  on  the  Virginia  side  with  his  division, 
and  Federal  cavalry  and  artillery  appearing  on  the  Maryland  side 
after  I  had  safely  crossed  the  river,  we  marched  on  towards  Mar- 
tinsburg. 


A  War  Letter. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  contents  of  the  above,  the  republica- 
tion  of  the  following  letter  is  timely: 

(Correspondence  of  Richmond  Enquirer.} 

GENERAL  JENKINS'  BRIGADE, 
NEAR  HARRISBURG,  PA.,  June  30,  1863. 

Messrs.  Editors — Our  last  communication  was  dated  Carlisle,  Pa., 
June  27th.  That  day  General  Rhodes'  command  came  up,  and 
General  Jenkins'  Brigade  passed  three  miles  beyond  and  encamped 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  entered  and  occupied  Mechanicsburg,  seven 
miles  distant  from  Harrisburg.  In  the  evening  we  advanced  and 
harassed  their  pickets  a  few  hours,  and  then  fell  back  a  mile  or  two 
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and  encamped.  Next  morning  we  advanced  again,  and  kept  up 
lively  picket  skirmishing  all  day. 

The  Baltimore  battery  played  upon  the  enemy'*  outposts  occasion- 
ally on  two  roads.  In  the  afternoon  Jackson's  Battery — which 
belongs  to  General  Jenkins'  Brigade — came  up,  and  was  placed  in 
position  on  the  left.  It  worked  admirably,  and,  covered  by  it,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Witclu-r,  with  his  brave  men,  charged  and  took  the 
enemy's  outpost.  At  the  same  time,  General  Jenkins,  with  Captain 
Moorman's  company,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Schuricht,  act- 
ing as  his  escort,  made  a  reconnoissance  on  the  right,  and  obtained 
a  pretty  fair  view  of  the  enemy's  position,  fortifications  and  probable 
strength,  and  again  fell  back  and  encamped  on  the  same  ground  of 
the  previous  night. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  very  daring  for  such  a  small  force  to  hold 
in  check  a  large  army,  sent  for  the  defence  of  their  capital,  so  long. 

The  contemplated  move  of  the  present  day  is  not  known  to  the 
writer.  The  boys  are  faring  sumptuously  every  day.  This  is  a  land 
of  plenty,  and  the  citizens  express  a  willingness  for  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  hospitalities  for  self-protection.  More  anon. 

W.   K. 


EVACUATION  ECHOES. 


Assistant-Secretary  of  War  Campbell's  Interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln. 


The  following  letter,  though  it  has  been  published  several  times 
before,  will  be  found  interesting: 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  April  7,  1865. 
General  Joseph  R.  Anderson  and  Others,  Committee,  etc.  : 

GENTLEMEN — I  have  had,  since  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
two  conversations  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 
My  object  was  to  secure  for  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  State  of  Virginia,  who  had  come  under  the  military 
authority  of  the  United  States,  as  much  gentleness  and  forbearance 
as  could  be  possibly  extended. 

The  conversation  had  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment for  Virginia,  the  requirement  of  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the 
citizens,  and  the  terms  of  settlement  with  the  United  States,  with  the 
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concurrence  and  sanction  of  General  Weitzell.  He  assented  to  the 
application  not  to  require  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  citizens.  He 
stated  that  he  would  send  to  General  Weitzell  his  decision  upon  the 
question  of  a  government  of  Virginia. 

This  letter  was  received  on  Thursday,  and  was  read  by  me.  It 
authorized  General  Weitzell  to  grant  a  safe  conduct  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  to  meet  at  Richmond  to  deliberate,  and  to  return 
to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  their  session. 

I  am  informed  by  General  Weitzell  that  he  will  isue  whatever 
orders  that  may  be  necessary,  and  will  furnish  all  the  facilities  of 
transportation,  etc.,  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  to  meet  in 
this  city;  and  that  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  public 
men  of  the  State  will  be  included  in  the  orders. 

The  object  of  the  invitation  is  for  the  Government  of  Virginia  to 
determine  whether  they  will  administer  the  laws  in  connection  with 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  understood  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  establish  or  sustain  any  other  authority. 

My  conversation  with  President  Lincoln  upon  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment was  answered  in  writing — that  is,  he  left  with  me  a  written 
memorandum  of  the  substance  of  his  answer.  He  states  that,  as 
indispensable  conditions  of  a  settlement  the  restoration  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  of  the  States,  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  receding  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  from  his  position 
on  the  slavery  question.  The  latter  proposition  was  explained  to 
mean  that  the  Executive  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  declared  in  messages,  proclamations,  and  other  official 
acts,  must  pass  for  what  they  were  worth.  That  he  would  not  re- 
cede from  his  position;  but  that  this  would  not  debar  action  by  other 
authorities  of  the  government. 

I  suppose  that,  if  the  proclamation  of  the  President  be  valid  as 
law,  that  it  has  already  operated  and  vested  rights. 

I  believe  that  full  confidence  may  be  placed  in  General  Weitzell' s 
fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  afford  facilities  to  the  Legislature,  and 
that  its  members  may  return  after  they  had  concluded  their  business, 
without  interruption.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  memorandum,  referred  to 
w  hat  would  be  his  action  under  the  confiscation  act.  He  stated  that 
where  the  property  had  not  been  condemned  and  sold,  that  he  would 
make  a  universal  release  of  the  forfeitures  that  had  been  incurred  in 
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any  State  which  would  now  promptly  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
United  Statc^.  and  withdraw  its  troops;  hut  that  if  the  war  be  per- 
si-trd  in,  that  the  confiscated  property  must  be  regarded  as  a  resource, 
from  which  the  expenses  of  the  war  might  be  supported.  His  mem- 
orandum contains  no  article  upon  the  penalties  imposed  upon  per- 
•><>ns;  but  in  his  oral  communications  he  intimated  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  who  might  not  have  a  discharge  upon  the  asking. 

I  understand  from  the  statement — though  the  words  did  not  ex- 
actly imply  it — that  a  universal  amnesty  would  be  granted  if  peace 
was  concluded. 

In  my  intercourse  I  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  an  armistice. 
This  was  done  after  the  preparation  of  his  memorandum.  He  agreed 
to  consider  the  subject,  but  no  answer  has  been  received.  I  suppose 
that  if  he  assents,  that  the  matter  will  be  decided  and  executed  be- 
tween Generals  Grant  and  Lee. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.    A.  CAMPBELL. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

(Under  pressure  from  Admiral  Porter  and  others,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
compelled  almost  immediately  to  revoke  his  order  permitting  the 
Legislature  to  assemble. — Dispatch.) 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  June  16, 1896.] 

THE  JAMES  CITY  CAVALRY. 


Its  Organization  and  Its  First  Service. 


MOVEMENT  IN  POPE'S  REAR. 


A  Successful  Charge  Upon  a  Picket  Post— Some  Sounds  of  Revelry- 
Attacking  a  Train — Roll  of  the  Company. 


TOANO,  June  /,  1896. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

After  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  the  cavalrv  turned  its  head 
north,  and  halted  ten  days  or  more  near  Hanover  Courthouse.  The 
5th  Regiment,  of  which  the  James  City  Cavalry  was  a  part,  camped 
in  Mrs.  Winston's  field,  which  was  dotted  over  with  wheat  shocks, 
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affording  shelter  and  food  for  an  innumerable  host  of  harvest-bugs. 
These  bugs  put  themselves  upon  terms  of  great  familiarity  with  the 
men,  crawling  over  them  and  seeming  to  have  a  fancy  for  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  ears  of  the  sleepers.  The  shrieks  and  groans  of 
the  sufferers  oftimes  made  night  hideous,  and  aroused  the  whole 
camp.  The  aid  of  the  surgeon  was  invoked,  and  his  skill  was  tested 
in  extracting  the  bores.  While  here  Colonel  Rosser  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  beautiful  and  classic  Miss  Winston,  and  began  the 
most  successful  campaign  of  an  active  and  aggressive  soldier's  life. 
Here,  too,  I  was  detailed  as  judge  of  a  court-martial,  of  which  Ste- 
phen D.  Lee  was  president — a  man  to  whom  the  coming  reunion  will 
give  an  international  fame.  While  we  were  sitting  upon  an  impor- 
tant case  the  cavalry  started  upon  a  march,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
our  respective  commands. 

After  an  uneventful  march  of  many  miles  we  halted  near  the  Rap- 
pahannock,  upon  an  ideal  camping  ground — a  high,  dry,  clean  oak 
grove,  whose  brown  leaves  were  so  inviting  that  many  of  the  jaded 
horses  were  lying  down  before  their  saddles  could  be  taken  off. 
There  was  one  man,  E.  M.  Ware,  who  did  not  dismount,  but  sought 
the  favor  of  going  in  search  of  better  rations.  He  soon  returned, 
elated  with  his  success.  He  had  traded  his  uncooked  rations  for 
good  family  fare  and  arranged  to  have  loaf-bread,  butter,  honey,  and 
milk  so  long  as  he  might  need  them;  but  before  these  things  came 
to  hand  "boots  and  saddles  "  sounded,  and  we  were  on  our  way  up 
the  river,  the  James  City  Cavalry  acting  as  advance  guard. 

After  crossing  the  river  and  passing  through  many  villages,  we 
came  to  Warrenton.  Here  I  stopped  long  enough  to  call  out  Dr. 
Joel  S.  Bacon,  once  President  of  Columbian  College,  to  shake  his 
hands  and  ask  about  Josie,  of  whom  I  had  pleasant  reminiscences. 
We  turned  down  the  first  street  leading  east,  and  were  halted  about 
a  half-mile  from  the  town,  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  commanding  a 
beautiful  view.  Upon  looking  back,  we  saw  that  the  whole  of 
Stuart's  Cavalry  had  dismounted  in  the  town,  and  there  was  such  a 
stir  and  commotion  as  to  excite  one's  curiosity.  But  looking  to  the 
east,  we  descried  something  slowly  approaching  us.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came,  until  I  ordered  four  men  to  capture  it,  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  suttler's  wagon.  The  wagon  and  driver  we  put  in  charge  of 
A.  B.  Willis — "  K!"  is  now  marked  opposite  his  name  on  the  roster. 
Willis  knew  more  about  basket-making  than  he  did  about  cavalry 
tactics,  yet  when  he  brought  his  sabre  to  a  carry,  reined  up  his  gray 
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mart-,  and  took  command  of  an  unarmed  suttler,  he  looked  every 
inch  a  soldier. 

CAUSE   OF   THE   STIR. 

When  Willis  returned  from  the  delivery  of  his  charge  to  the  quar- 
termaster he  explained  tin-  town's  stir:  The  citizens  had  ordered 
Stuart  to  halt  his  column  long  enough  to  eat  the  dinners  prepared 
for  themselves,  and  handed  around  by  the  ladies,  who  did  not  take 
time  to  don  hats  and  aprons.  It  is  a  pity  to  draw  the  brush  over  this 
lovely  picture,  but  truth  demands  that  I  should  say  that  the  watch- 
ing, waiting,  vanguard  was  forgotten!  All  that  we  got  was  a  pelting, 
driving  rain.  The  dinner  over,  the  orderly  dashed  up  and  said: 
"The  General  orders  that  you  push  ahead  and  cross  Cedar  creek, 
now  swollen  by  the  rain,  unless  your  horses  have  to  swim."  Our 
zeal  pronounced  the  creek  fordable,  although  it  was  angry,  dashing, 
crashing  and  swollen  much  beyond  its  usual  limits. 

After  a  dangerous  struggle  we  crossed,  and  sent  back  word  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the  artillery  over.  Ah !  who  can  tell  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  the  artillery  could  have  crossed  ?  After 
marching  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a  splendid  mansion  on  our 
left,  whose  lawn  was  extended  to  the  road,  and  was  reached  on  foot 
by  a  stile.  Here  we  halted  and  called  out  the  owner,  a  ruddy, 
hearty  old  man.  In  reply  to  our  questions  he  gave  unsatisfactory 
answers. 

HIS    MANNER   CHANGED. 

While  the  interview  was  going  on  he  was  joined  by  his  daughter, 
whose  countenance  was  sad  and  downcast.  In  a  few  seconds  her 
face  was  illuminated;  smiles  rippled  over  her  cheeks;  she  clapped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed:  "  Oh,  father,  these  are  our  boys.  Don't 
you  see  the  gray  beneath  their  overcoats?"  The  old  man  leaped 
from  the  stile  and  began  handshaking  and  questioning,  but  "on" 
was  the  word,  and  on  we  went.  Next  an  orderly  came,  in  full  gal- 
lop, with  the  order  to  charge  anything  in  our  way  except  artillery. 
On  we  dashed.  The  shades  of  night  were  gathering  fast;  the  rain 
was  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  we  had  no  idea  how  far  from  us 
was  our  support;  but  we  knew  from  horse-tracks  and  an  occasional 
straggler  that  we  were  nearing  the  enemy.  About  half  an  hour  after 
sunset  our  guide,  who  was  every  inch  a  guide,  advised  us  to  charge 
an  old  Colonial  brick  church,  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy's 
picket-post.  With  a  rush  the  charge  was  made,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. The  rain  had  driven  in  all  the  pickets,  who  had  lighted  up  the 
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church,  and  were  enjoying  a  bountiful  supper.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  minute  to  disarm  these  men  and  send  them  to  the  rear,  with  the 
information  that  nearly  all  of  the  vanguard  were  guarding  prisoners, 
and  that  I  needed  help,  but  would  not  wait  for  it.  On  we  dashed,  and 
about  a  hour  after  sunset  we  came  in  full  sight  of  Pope's  wagon- 
train  at  Bristoe  Station.  It  was  a  time  of  intense  excitement. 
Minutes  lengthened  into  hours,  and  hours  would  have  been  days. 
The  lurid  lightning  was  flashing  thick  and  fast,  the  thunder  would 
have  dwarfed  a  corps  of  man's  artillery;  the  rain  was  a  down-pour, 
mules  were  tramping  and  neighing,  smouldering  camp-fires  were  fast 
going  out,  but  the  lightning  occasionally  revealed  wagons,  mules, 
and  hay.  And,  above  all,  we  did  not  know  when  to  expect  our 
support. 

SOUNDS   OF    REVELRY. 

Near  by  us  sounds  of  revelry  broke  upon  our  ears,  and  the  music 
of  the  violin  and  the  tread  of  the  dancers  oddly  mixed  with  the  sur- 
rounding sounds  and  scenes.  E.  M.  Ware  and  C.  W.  Hubbard 
ventured  up  to  the  banquet-hall,  and  brought  the  information  that 
the  house  was  full  of  dancing  officers  and  women.  But  we  were 
afraid  to  make  arrests  lest  an  outcry  be  raised.  While  waiting  for 
reinforcements,  a  Federal  surgeon — the  lightning  told  us  what  he 
was — rode  up  to  us.  He  was  rushed  to  the  rear,  with  orders  not  to 
say  a  word.  He  was  splendidly  mounted,  and  oh,  how  I  wished  to 
exchange  my  outfit  for  his.  Stuart,  Fitz.  Lee,  Roony  Lee  and  Ros- 
ser  all  came  up  together.  Orders  were  speedily  given  for  the  attack, 
Rosser  to  charge  straight  ahead  and  to  tear  up  the  railroad-track, 
but  no  axes  had  been  prepared  for  this  work.  Suppose  they  had 
been,  who  can  tell  what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  Rosser  headed 
his  men  in  the  charge,  but  before  they  had  gone  a  hundred  yards 
the  whole  regiment  was  floundering  in  a  railroad-cut  filled  with  water. 
This  difficulty  was  overcome,  but  we  had  to  undergo  a  still  worse 
one  on  the  east  side  of  the  track;  and  yet  this  was  also  surmounted 
without  the  loss  of  life,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  temper.  By  the 
time  we  had  shaken  off  the  water  from  ourselves,  and  poured  it  out 
of  our  carbines,  the  main  attack  on  the  right  had  begun.  Yells, 
cheers,  groans,  reports  of  pistols  and  carbines,  and  the  clashing  of 
sabres  were  heard,  and  the  noise  of  the  train  that  was  returning  from 
Pope's  headquarters  was  rapidly  nearing.  This  was  our  business, 
and  so  Rosser  drew  up  his  regiment  in  line  facing  the  track,  and 
ordered  a  fire  upon  the  passing  train.  This  was  done  in  good  style, 
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.UK!  tin-  bullets  could  be  distinctly  heard  crashing  through  the  cars. 
The  surprise  was  complete,  the  attack  a  success.  And  now,  ha\ - 
ing  brought  my  narrative  down  to  where  history  begins,  I  close  with 
the  remark  that  in  the  strategic  move  in  Pope's  rear  the  James  City 
Cavalry  was  the  vanguard,  and  did  its  duty  dashingly,  heroically 
and  efficiently. 

I  append  a  roster  of  the  company. 

JAMKS  H.  AI.I.I  \. 

THK     KOSTKR. 

The  James  City  Cavalry,  Company  H,  Fifth  Regiment,  was  mus- 
tercd  into  service  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg  by  Colonel  Munford, 
May  22,  1861.  There  were  so  few  members  enrolled  that  a  little 
cheating  was  done  in  order  to  get  it  accepted.  It  subsequently 
made  such  a  reputation,  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  keep  out  re- 
cruits than  it  was  to  gain  them.  It  never  lost  a  man  by  transfer,  and 
only  one  by  exchange.  Major  B.  B.  Douglas  once  remarked  to  me: 
"  Your  company  illustrates  the  fact  that  educated  gentlemen  always 
make  good  soldiers."  This  company  was  a  close  follower  of  Ros- 
ser,  Fitz.  Lee,  Payne,  Lomax,  and  Stuart,  and  was  a  sufferer  with 
Early  in  his  Valley  campaign. 

Captains. — G.  E.  Geddy,  dead;  James  H.  Allen,  wounded;  L. 
W.  Lane,  wounded. 

Lieutenants. — M.  A.  Meanley,  dead;  Andrew  Hockaday;  George 

E.  Bush,   dead;   C.  W.    Hubbard,   killed;  J.    F.    Hubbard;  E.   M. 
Ware,  wounded  and  prisoner,  dead;  J.  W.  Morecock,  killed. 

Sergeants. — G.  E.  Richardson,  wounded — sabre  cut — and  pris- 
oner; R.  H.  Whitaker,  dead;  J.  T.  James,  dead;  G.  B.  Ratcliffe, 
dead;  M.  R.  Harrell,  wounded,  Felix  Pierce,  dead;  R.  E.  Taylor; 
John  Cowles,  dead. 

Corporals. — S.  S.  Hankins,  prisoner;  D.  W.  Spencer;  G.  A.  Pig- 
gott,  dead;  C.  W.  Cowles,  wounded — sabre  cut — and  prisoner,  dead; 
G.  W.  Tyree;  J.  W.  Manning,  dead. 

Privates. — Richard  Apperson,  unknown;  G.  W.  Bacon;  -  -  Ball, 
unknown;  J.  H.  Barnes,  prisoner;  Basil  B.  Bennett,  unknown;  E. 

F.  Blair,  wounded,  dead;  Frank  Bowden;  W.  T.  Boswell,  wounded, 
dead;  William  Burke,  R.  H.  Bush;  G.  R.  N.  B.  Bush,  prisoner;  C. 
W.  Coleman,  dead;  P.  T.  Cowles,  prisoner;  D.  S.  Coles,  dead;  W. 
T.   Coles,  Tom  Davis;  S.   S.    Edwards,    dead;    Sylvanus   Edwards, 
dead;  G.   H.    Enos,  wounded;  Jerry  Garnett,  Joe  Garnett,   Robert 
Garnett;  F.  W.    Hammond,   dead;  T.  W.    Hankins,   dead;  Charles 
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Hansford,  B.  C.  Harwood,  John  Hicks,  Oliver  Hockaday,  dead; 
Gustavus  Hope,  J.  W.  Hubbard,  G.  W.  James,  wounded,  dead; 

Jeter,  unknown;  J.    P.  Johnson,  B.   A.    Marston,  dead;  J.  W. 

Marston,  T.  P.  Marston,  D.  W.  Marston,  M.  J.  Martin,  dead;  M. 
Mattingly,  dead;  George  Meanley,  dead;  Moon,  Wm.  Mount- 
castle,  George  Mountcastle,  John  Mountcastle;  -  -  Muir.  killed; 
F.  C.  Newman,  dead;  Archer  Pamplin,  unknown;  Sam.  Pettit, 
killed;  W.  M.  Pierce,  N.  D.  Piggott,  dead;  Hamilton  Richardson, 
killed;  C.  H.  Richardson,  G.  W.  Richardson,  Walter  Shackford, 
killed;  Sydney  Smith,  dead;  Tom  Sparrow,  unknown;  R.  M. 
Spencer,  killed;  G.  W.  Stewart,  dead;  W.  M.  Taylor,  Cyrus 
Tyree,  dead;  W.  B.  Vaiden,  Algernon  Vaiden,  dead;  Vulosko  Vai- 
den,  prisoner,  dead;  Robert  Warburton,  dead;  Southey  Ward, 
unknown;  H.  B.  Warren,  Watkins  Warren,  unknown;  Robert 
Watkins,  R.  C.  Whitaker,  dead;  G.  W.  Whitaker,  R.  C.  Whita- 
ker,  dead;  G.  M.  Whitaker,  A.  B.  Willis,  killed;  Sam.  Wooten, 
wounded;  Tom  Wynne,  dead. 

NOTES. 
Casualties : 

Killed,  8 

Wounded,  -     10 

Prisoners, 

Total,  26 

Dead,  44 

Living,  -     45 

Unknown, 

Total,  97 

Promotions  outside  of  the  Company: 

James  H.  Allen,  lieutenant-colonel. 

E.  M.  Ware,  captain  Confederate  States  Army. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Coleman,  surgeon  Confederate  States  Army. 

Dr.  Watkins  Warren,  surgeon  Confederate  States  Navy. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Bush,  surgeon  Confederate  States  Army. 
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GOOCHLAND  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 


Organization  and  First  Outpost  Experience— The  Roll. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

I  send  you  herewith  a  role  of  the  Goochland  Light  Dragoons, 
hiU-  Company  !•",  4th  Virginia  Cavalry,  Wickham's  Brigade,  later 
Stunt's,  Fitz.  Lee's  Division,  Army  Northern  Virginia.  The  troop 
k-tt  Goochland,  Va.,  on  May  9,  1861,  and  proceeded  to  Richmond, 
\  a. ,  and  was  quartered  for  the  night  in  a  new  building  on  Franklin 
street,  below  the  Exchange  Hotel.  I  think  the  building  was  known 
later  as  Westcott's  Hotel.  The  next  day  (the  loth)  the  troop 
marched  to  Ashland,  and  was  quartered  in  the  Methodist  church. 
It  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  Virginia  by  Colonel  Richard 
Ewell.  It  remained  at  Ashland  about  ten  days,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  Manassas,  and  on  its  arrival  there  marched  to  Fairfax  Station,  on 
the  Orange  &  Alexandria  Railroad,  and  went  into  camp  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  Yankees,  and  to  do  picket  duty  on  the  outpost.  The 
next  morning  early  a  courier  came  dashing  into  camp  with  orders 
for  us  to  march  post-haste  to  Fairfax  Courthouse,  as  the  Yankees 
were  advancing.  A  squadron  of  them  had  dashed  into  the  village, 
and  killed  Captain  Marr,  of  the  Warrenton  Rifles,  and  wounded 
Colonel  Ewell.  The  troop  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  marched 
rapidly  to  the  courthouse,  and  found  everything  in  great  excitement. 
We  remained  mounted  the  balance  of  the  day,  but  no  Yankees  ap- 
pearing for  us  to  fight  we  returned  to  our  camp.  The  above  was  our 
first  experience  on-outpost  duty  in  Fairfax  county.  It  would  be  too 
long  a  story  to  relate  every  detail  of  our  experience  from  the  Battle 
of  Manassas  to  the  finale  at  Appomattox. 

Very  truly  yours,  etc. , 

C.  H.   POWELL, 

Trumpeter  Co.  F,  ^th  Virginia  Cavalry, 
.  It  my  Northern  Virginia. 

THE    ROLL. 

Julian  Harrison,  captain,  dead;  G.  F.  Harrison,  first  lieutenant; 
John  D.  Hobson,  second  lieutenant;  A.  Maben  Hobson,  orderly  ser- 
geant, dead;  William  R.  Fleming,  second  sergeant;  John  A.  Pick- 
ett,  third  sergeant,  died  1862;  Charles  B.  Trevillian,  fourth  sergeant ; 
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James  M.  Trice,  first  corporal;  John  G.  Ragland,  second  corporal; 
Jesse  H.  Death,  third  corporal,  died  1866;  Z.  H.  Bowles,  fourth  cor- 
poral; and  the  following  enlisted  men:  M.  L.  Anderson,  died  since 
the  war,  Robert  Hartwell  Anderson,  wounded  near  The  Plains,  Fau- 
quier  county,  Thomas  C.  Anderson,  Garland  M.  Anderson,  killed 
at  the  Wilderness,  Thomas  R.  Argyle,  Jr.,  died  1861,  George  T. 
Britt,  W.  B.  W.  Brooking,  Walter  P.  Branch,  died  1869,  Richard 
Boiling,  John  J.  Cheatwood,  Thomas  C.  Cosby,  F.  N.  Fleming,  died 
1887,  C.  D.  Fleming,  W.  L.  Fleming,  Thomas  Mann  Fleming,  died 
1872,  Reubin  Ford,  Thomas  C.  Gait,  died  1896,  Robert  Gait,  died 
1875,  David  L.  Hall,  William  R.  Hall,  wounded  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  Thomas  M.  Harris,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Buckland,  Silas 
M.  Hart,  died  about  1885,  John  C.  James,  wounded  at  Wilderness, 
John  D.  James,  discharged  1861,  George  R.  Johnson,  George  Law- 
rence, died  1889,  A.  K.  Leake,  Thomas  D.  Massie,  died  1861,  James 
P.  Morris,  died  1895,  Edmond  S.  Pendleton,  Charles  K.  Pendleton, 
Richard  Pemberton,  died  1863,  Thomas  Pemberton,  died  1870, 
Thomas  J.  Perkins,  died  1872,  C.  H.  Powell,  trumpeter,  Jim  Pleas- 
ants,  died  1875  from  wound  received  at  Front  Royal,  Thomas  J. 
Rutherford,  died  1883,  S.  D.  Ragland,  William  R.  Rock,  John  S. 
Swift,  died  1874,  Oscar  Shultice,  died  1892,  R.  A.  Trice,  John  M. 
Toler,  died  1875,  A.  V.  Taylor,  Peter  D.  Woodson  and  James  E. 
Walder. 

This  makes  a  total  of  fifty-seven,  rank  and  file.  The  following 
recruits  enlisted  from  time  to  time:  David  B.  Allan,  dead,  Powhatan 
Ayers,  dead,  E.  H.  Argyle,  Joseph  Argyle,  dead,  Mat.  G.  Ander- 
son, dead,  Robert  Anderson,  Pat.  Brannan,  drowned  1863  pursuing 
Yankees,  William  Baugh,  dead,  Branch  Bell,  R.  L.  Brooking,  dead, 
A.  C.  Brooking,  John  Black,  dead,  Thomas  Burk,  dead,  B.  F. 
Bowles,  Thomas  A.  Curd,  dead,  Isaac  Curd,  Julien  Childress,  George 
T.  Cowherd,  Robert  Dabney,  A.  V.  Duval,  dead,  Robert  Dicken- 
son,  dead,  R.  Q.  Dickenson,  John  H.  Duke,  James  Duke,  Dand- 
ridge  Boilings,  dead,  John  Eades,  George  W.  Fleming,  James  Foster, 
dead,  Samuel  R.  Guy,  dead,  Thomas  M.  Gathright,  John  S.  Gath- 
right,  S.  H.  Gathright,  William  Gait,  dead,  Joseph  Goodman,  died 
1864,  Julien  Henderson,  wounded  at  Trevillian's  Depot,  Thomas 
Herndon,  died  1862,  George  T.  Herndon,  wounded  at  Pole  Green 
Church,  Thomas  J.  Holman,  killed  at  Spotsylvania,  Edward  Haden, 
killed  at  Spotsylvania,  Douglass  Haden,  killed  at  Five  Forks,  John 
N.  Haden,  Hancock  Hamilton,  wounded  at  Five  Forks,  E.  T. 
Hughes,  Joseph  E.  Hauchins,  dead,  Thomas  Houchins,  W.  H. 
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s,  Robert  James,  died  in  ramp  near  Fairfax  Courthon-*  . 
I- K-d.  R.  James,  Thomas  J.  James,  dead,  Ohediah  Johnson,  dead. 
Carter  Johnson,  Reverdy  Johnson.  <  ieor^e  Logan,  wounded  at  Can- 
non's Wharf  and  captured,  Charles  Lacy,  W.  F.  Lewis,  R.  J.  Sav- 
ing, Hiter  Loving,  died  1862,  John  Laddin,  kille<l  ne.ir  Lee  Town, 
Mike  MclMialin,  John  C.  Miller,  discharged  1862,  Chastine  Miller, 
killed  at  Williamsburg.  Vra.,  Joseph  H.  Malory,  wounded  at  Five 
Forks  and  captured,  William  Morris,  Samuel  Mosby,  Richard  Mes- 
senger, Polk  Nuckols,  P.  O.  Nuckols,  W.  H.  Parrish,  B.  F.  Parrish. 
Napoleon  B.  Perkins,  Morton  Payne,  William  Plcasants,  Alonzo 
Pleasants,  John  Pleasants,  dead,  John  Palmore,  John  Quigley,  dead, 
N.  M.  Ragland,  dead,  John  C.  Ragland,  John  W.  Randolph,  - 
Ring,  Manvllas  Shelton,  killed  at  Lee  Town,  Va.,  E.  Newell  Sims, 

dead;  Thomas  J.  Sims,  wounded  at  Wilderness,  Savage,  Tom- 

olin  Price,  R.  A.  Trice  (Louisa  Dick),  William  J.  Trice,  dead,  Rob- 
ert H.  Trice,  -  -  Terrill,  Ben  Trice,  dead,  N.  S.  Thurman,  last 
heard  of  in  Kentucky,  William  Fourman,  John  Talley,  Philip  Tay- 
lor, Charles  Webster,  residence  unknown,  William  James  Wright, 
Richard  A.  Wise,  Isaac  Williams  and  Robert  F.  Vaughan. 


[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  June  33,  1896.] 

RICHARDSON  GUARD. 


riuster-Roll  of  this  Hadison  County  Company. 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  June  n, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

I  herewith  enclose  the  muster-roll  of  the  Richardson  Guards, 
which   became  Co.   A,  of  the  7th  Virginia   Regiment,  and   will  be 
obliged  if  you  will  publish  it  in  your  Confederate  column.     Many  of 
the  survivors  of  this  company  write  me  they  will  be  here  at  the  re- 
union, and  it  will* please  them  to  see  this  list  in  your  paper. 
Yours  respectfully, 

CATLETT  CONWAY. 

THE    ROLL. 

Company  "A,"  yth  Virginia  Infantry,  Kemper's  Brigade,  Pick- 
ett's  Division,  Longstreet's  Corps,  was  organized  at  Madison  Court- 
house a  few  months  before  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  was  on  guard 


at  Charlestown  during  the  trial  and  execution  of  some  of  that  noto- 
rious band.  It  was  composed  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  sons  of  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
county.  A  large  majority  of  them  had  been  educated  at  some  of  the 
best  high  schools  in  the  State,  including  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute and  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  company  numbertd  about 
fifty-five,  rank  and  file,  at  that  time,  and  the  first  officers  were  John 
Welch,  captain;  William  J.  Cave,  first  lieutenant;  H.  W.  Gordon, 
second  lieutenant,  and  Nelson  W.  Crisler,  third  lieutenant. 

April,  1861,  the  company  being  recruited  to  about  100  men, 
thirty  of  whom  were  six  feet  and  over  in  height,  left  Madison  Court- 
house, by  private  conveyance,  for  Culpeper  Courthouse,  thence  by 
railroad  to  Manassas  Junction,  where,  with  nine  other  companies, 
drawn  from  the  counties  of  Albemarle,  Greene,  Orange,  Rappahan- 
nock  and  Fauquier,  they  formed  the  gallant  yth  Regiment,  with 
James  L.  Kemper  for  its  colonel;  Lewis  Williams,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Tazewell  Patton,  major,  and  C.  C.  Flowerree,  adjutant. 

The  ist  Virginia  Regiment  and  the  yth  fought  together  at  Bull 
Run,  and  were  as  twin  brothers  throughout  the  whole  war,  fighting 
side  by  side  in  every  battle  that  either  was  engaged  in. 

Company  A  was  reorganized  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  the  spring  of 
1882,  with  the  following  officers:  W'illiam  O.  Fry,  captain;  Thomas 
V.  Fry,  first  lieutenant;  William  F.  Harrison,  second  lieutenant,  and 
George  N.  Thrift,  third  lieutenant;  James  Watson,  first  sergeant; 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  second  sergeant;  R.  W.  Sparks,  third  sergeant; 
Catlett  Conway,  fourth  sergeant;  George  R.  Teasley,  first  corporal; 
Osmond  Bradford,  second  corporal;  R.  A.  Thomas,  third  corporal, 
and  John  W.  Gully,  fourth  corporal,  and  the  following  privates: 

Robert  H.  Aylor,  died  since  the  war;  John  W.  Aylor,  died  since 
the  war;  James  C.  Blankenbeker;  E.  Frank  Blankenbeker,  dead; 
George  M.  Blankenbeker,  dead;  Jerome  N.  Blankenbeker,  died  in 
hospital;  James  N.  Blankenbeker;  James  Burdette;  N.  W.  Bowler, 
dead;  Benjamin  Bowler,  dead;  Thomas  Bohannon,  died  in  hospital; 
T.  A.  Bohannon;  J.  T.  Bledsoe,  dead;  John  J.  Brown;  Edwin  Bo- 
tan,  wagon-master,  now  dead;  Sinclair  Booton,  dead;  A.  W.  Clat- 
terbuck,  killed  at  First  Manassas;  C.  G.  Carpenter;  Robert  E.  Car- 
penter; John  A.  Carpenter;  A.  W.  Carpenter;  James  H.  Carpenter; 
H.  L.  Carpenter,  dead;  J.  O.  Carpenter,  dead;  John  W.  Carpenter, 
dead;  Charles  C.  Conway;  James  O.  Clore;  R.  W.  Clore;  James 
Clore,  killed  at  Williamsburg,  Va. ;  W.  H.  Clore,  dead;  John  W. 
Collins;  R.  Z.  Darnold;  John  ^  Davis,  died  in  hospital,  buried  in 
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O.ikwood;  C.  \\'.  KMrs;  William  David  Early,  died  since  tin-  u.n 
InM  an  arm  at  Fra/ier's  Farm;  T.  L.  Evans,  killed  at  Gettysburg; 
W.  H.  Fiay;  R.  H.  Faulkner;  W.  N.  Ford,  dead;  John  Ford;  S. 
H.  Finks,  dead;  M.  F.  Finks;  William  H.  Gaar:  W.  W.  Gooding. 
killed  at  Fra/irr's  Farm;  John  W.  Gully:  G.  W.  Gullyhugh;  Wil- 
liam S.  Hume;  J.  Booton  Hill;  J.  H.  HuflTman;  John  Hunton;  John 
W.  Hawkins;  James  Harrison,  died  in  hospital;  Alfred  W.  Jones; 
E.  O.  Jones,  killed  at  <  iettysburg;  John  H.  Jackson;  George  Jack- 
son; John  W.  Keeser;  John  W.  Layton,  dead;  John  Lightfbot,  dead; 
John  H.  Lillard;  H.  M.  Lillard;  John  Leetch;  W.  J.  Lacy;  D.  W. 
Lacy;  James  T.  McClarey;  T.  J.  Newman,  seriously  wounded  at 
First  Manassas,  died  since  the  war;  T.  W.  Nicol;  John  W.  Price; 
J.  C.  Rush;  Thomas  Rush;  T.  E.  Rowzee,  died  since  the  war; 
John  M.  Reynolds;  R.  A.  Seal,  died  since  the  war;  John  Story, 
killed  at  Fra/ier's  Farm;  C.  Sisk;  R.  T.  Snyder,  dead;  W.  Shep- 
pard,  dead;  R.  S.  Thomas;  Edward  Tatum,  killed  at  Seven  Pines; 
Robert  Tansill,  promoted  to  sergeant-major  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment; William  Watson,  promoted  to  color-bearer  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment;  George  Mason  Wallace;  Michael  Wallace,  courier  with 
General  Kemper;  John  W.  Wayland;  James  E.  Wayland;  B.  F. 
Weaver,  transferred  to  the  quartermaster  department;  E.  F.  Weaver, 
transferred  to  the  quartermaster  department;  C.  C.  Yager,  trans- 
ferrred  to  the  commissary  department. 

The  original  name  of  this  company  was  "The  Richardson  Guards," 
named  in  honor  of  the  then  Adjutant-General  of  the  State. 

I  am  largely  indebted  to  Lieutenant  William  F.  Harrison,  now  a 
prosperous  merchant  at  Madison  Courthouse,  Va.  ,  for  assistance  in 
getting  up  this  roll  of  the  old  company.  The  original  officers  of  the 
company  were  transferred  to  other  branches  of  the  service.  Lieu- 
tenant N.  W.  Crisler  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  Kemper's 
Brigade,  with  rank  of  major. 

NOTE  —  Captain  William  O.  Fry,  Lieutenant  T.  V.  Fry,  and  Lieu- 
tenant George  N.  Thrift  were  each  wounded  several  times,  but  died 
since  the  war.  First  Sergeant  James  Watson  was  killed  at  Boons- 
boro,  Md.  Second  Sergeant  W.  B.  Carpenter  was  killed  near 
Drewry's  Bluff.  Most  of  those  marked  dead  died  from  wounds. 
Nearly  every  man  who  remained  with  the  company  was  wounded 
one  or  more  times. 
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THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE 

OF   THE 

MONUMENT  TO  PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON  DAVIS, 

In  Monroe  Park  at   Richmond,  Virginia, 
Thursday,  July  2,  1896, 

WITH   THE 

ORATION  OF  GENERAL  STEPHEN  D.  LEE. 


The  Confederate  Re-union  held  at  Richmond  June  29 — July  2, 
1896,  was  a  gathering  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  interested  .parti- 
cipants. The  results  of  the  conferences  of  prominent  ex-Confederate 
officers  and  soldiers  were  in  the  highest  degree  important  in  the 
interest  actively  enlisted  in  the  weal  and  comfort  of  the  aged  and 
needy  veteran,  and  toward  the  truthful  presentation  of  the  history  of 
the  struggle  of  the  South. 

The  most  impressive  day  of  the  period  was,  it  may  be  realized, 
that  on  which  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  in  Monroe  Park  to 
the  memory  of  the  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  laid. 

It  was  propitious,  the  air  was  balmy  and  the  skies  clear.  The 
city,  with  its  bright  decorations,  was  literally  crowded  with  old  Con- 
federates and  the  curious  visitor  from  various  sections.  Not  only 
were  all  the  States  of  the  South  and  West  represented,  but  also 
quite  all  of  those  of  the  North  and  East. 

THE    MASONIC    CEREMONIES. 

It  was  about  twenty  minutes  after  4  o'clock  when  the  corner-stone 
ceremonies  were  started.  These  were  conducted  after  the  usual 
form,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  whose  officers  are:  Most 
Worshipful  J.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Grand  Master;  Right  Worshipful  A. 
R.  Courtney,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  Right  Worshipful,  R.  T.  W. 
Duke,  Jr.,  Grand  Senior  Warden;  Right  Worshipful  George  W. 
Wright,  Grand  Junior  Warden;  Right  Worshipful  Frederick  Pleas- 
ants,  Grand  Treasurer;  Right  Worshipful  George  W.  Carrington, 
Grand  Secretary;  Right  Worshipful  H.  O.  Kerns,  Grand  Senior 
Deacon;  Right  Worshipful  Edward  N.  Eubank,  Grand  Junior  Dea- 
con; Right  Worshipful  George  H.  Ray,  Grand  Chaplain;  Wor 
shipful  J.  A.  Cosby,  Grand  Pursivant;  Brother  W.  C.  Wilkinson, 
Grand  Tiler;  Brother  William  Krause,  Grand  Steward. 
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The  Masonic  marshals  were:  Most  Worshipful  William  B.  Talia- 
ferro,  P.  G.  M.,  Grand  Marshal;  Worshipful  |.  Thompson  Brown, 
P.  M..  /WUt.int  <•!. iiul  Marshal;  Right  Worshipful  William  Gibson. 
Jr.,  I).  I),  G.  M.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Worshipful  Samuel  W.  Wil- 
liams, P.  M.,  Wytheville,  Va. ;  Worshipful  Julius  Straus,  P.  M., 
Richmond.  Va. ;  Worshipful  Thomas  S.  Taliaferro,  P.  M.,  Glou- 
<-<-»ter  county,  Va. ;  Brother  Garrett  G.  Gooch,  Staunton,  Virginia; 
Brother  Charles  H.  Phillips.  Richmond,  Va. 

<  irand  Chaplain  George  H.  Ray  offered  prayer. 

GRAND  MASTER'S  ADDRESS. 

"  In  confiding  the  '  implements  of  operative  masonry  "  to  Brother 
Wilfred  E.  Cutshaw,  the  Engineer  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  the 
Grand  Master  said : 

"  Brother  Cutshaw,  as  the  Engineer  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Designs  for  this  monument,  I 
confide  to  your  hands  the  implements  of  operative  masonry,  that 
after  the  designs  of  this  monument  are  laid  down  by  some  dis- 
tinguished architect  yet  to  be  chosen,  you  may  turn  them  over  to 
him,  in  full  confidence  of  his  skill  and  ability  to  erect  such  a  monu- 
ment as  will  perpetuate  and  add  new  luster  to  the  established  glory, 
liberality,  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  our  beloved  Southland." 

The  Grand  Master  also  said:  "Most  Worshipful  Brother,  our 
Grand  Marshal,  you  will  take  with  you  Most  Worshipful  Brother  R. 
E.  Withers  and  inform  Brother  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  the  President  of 
the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association,  that  the  corner-stone  of 
the  monument  about  to  be  erected  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  a 
soldier,  statesman,  and  hero,  who  was  worthy  of  his  times  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  a  chivalrous  people,  has  now  been  laid  with  Masonic 
honors,  and  request  him  to  descend  and  examine  our  work,  and  if 
approved,  to  receive  it  from  our  hands." 

Grand  Marshal:  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  that  duty  has 
been  performed. 

Bishop  J.  C.  Cranberry  then  offered  a  deeply,  impressive  prayer. 

THE    ORATOR    PRESENTED. 

Hon  J.  Taylor  Ellyson  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and  said: 

Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  high  honor  for  a  private  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  in  being  permitted,  as  President  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Mon- 
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ument  Association,  to  direct  these  exercises.  We  have  met  in  this 
historic  city  to  do  honor  to  our  beloved  President.  We  lay  to-day 
the  corner-stone  of  the  memorial  to  be  erected  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  loved  constitutional  liberty  dearer  than  life  itself.  We  have 
chosen  for  our  orator  for  this  occasion  one  whose  help  and  courage 
in  time  of  war  has  only  been  surpassed  by  his  devotion  to  the  South 
in  time  of  peace,  and  whose  special  fitness  for  the  position  as  orator 
on  this  occasion  is  best  attested  by  the  distinguished  services  which 
he  has  given  in  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  the  South.  I  take 
great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  presenting  to  you  my  comrade  and  your 
comrade,  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Mississippi. 

ORATION    OF   GENERAL    LEE. 

General  Lee  was  given  a  cordial  reception,  and  was  loudly  cheered 
throughout  the  delivery  of  his  beautiful  oration.  General  Lee  said: 

We  are  here  to-day  to  honor  the  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis;  to 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  one  who  needs  no  monument 
in  our  generation,  beyond  that  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
But  we  think  it  due  to  erect  one,  that  posterity  may  know  the  rev- 
erence felt  for  the  great  leader  of  a  cause  that  failed. 

It  is  fitting  that  he  should  rest  here  in  Virginia  —  that  greatest  of 
all  States,  the  battle-scarred  producer  of  warriors  and  statesmen  — 
fitting  that  he  should  rest  here  among  her  immortals.  But  for  her 
generosity  in  ceding  her  vast  territory  to  the  Union,  Kentucky  would 
have  still  been  hers,  and  he  would  have  been  born  her  son.  Many 
presidents,  statesmen,  soldiers  lie  in  Virginia  soil  —  from  Washington 
to  the  present  time  —  none  greater  than  Davis,  but  more  fortunate. 

A    GLANCE    BACKWARD. 

Let  us  glance  backward.  Thirty-one  years  ago,  on  the  soil  of  this 
very  commonwealth,  the  man  to  whom  we  erect  this  monument  lay 
manacled  in  a  casement  of  a  strongly-garrisoned  fortress,  charged 
with  the  most  atrocious  crimes  known  to  man  —  treason  and  murder. 
He  had  been  the  unanimously-chosen  leader  of  a  true  people,-  who, 
actuated  by  a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism,  after  exhausting  every  effort 
at  compromise,  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new  nation  ;  and  after 
a  bitter  struggle  of  four  years,  after  nearly  four  million  soldiers  had 
met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  over  2,000  battlefields  had  blazed 
with  glorious  deeds,  went  down  in  darkness  and  blood. 

Success  is  the  measure  of  merit  applied  alike  to  every  man,  to 
every  cause;  and  even  in  our  moral  judgments  we  sentence  the  un- 
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fortunate.  Men  do  not  idly  erect  monuments  to  lost  can-'  -  1  ame 
lias  no  trumpet  lor  failure.  The  world  hears  not  the  voice  of  the 
vanquished.  Yet  history  might  teach  us  strange  things  of  men  who 
fail  and  causes  that  are  1<>M.  ( ienius  did  not  keep  Hannibal  or  Na- 
poleon from  defeat;  heroism  went  with  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  stake,  and 
Emmett  to  the  scaffold.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  did  not 
savr  Greece,  or  Cato's  virtue  Rome.  The  courage  of  Kosciusko 
availed  naught  for  Poland,  and  Hungary  went  down  for  all  the  pa- 
triotism of  Kossuth.  Sometimes  defeat  gives  a  tragic  pathos  which 
lifts  the  commonplace  into  the  immortal,  and  tenderly  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  vanquished  long  after  the  victor  has  been  forgotten. 
Since  the  death  of  Napoleon  there  has  been  no  career  which  illus- 
trates so  dramatically  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  that  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  Born  amid  the  rugged  surroundings  of  a  frontier  State,  he 
lived  to  win  the  triple  glory  of  the  soldier,  the  orator,  and  the  states- 
man. He  became  the  ruler  of  7,000,000  of  people.  His  govern- 
ment was  overwhelmed,  his  fortune  swept  away.  He  was  bound  as 
a  criminal  and  prosecuted  for  his  life.  He  became  an  exile.  He  was 
denied  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was  defamed,  denounced,  in- 
sulted, ridiculed  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  And  yet  he  died  by 
millions  more  sincerely  mourned  and  deeply  beloved  than  any  other 
man  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  If  his  enemies  had  succeeded  in 
putting  him  to  death  he  would  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  American  history. 

SEE    HIM    AS    HE    IS. 

When  the  mists  of  passion  and  prejudice  have  passed  away  the 
calm  light  of  justice  gives  the  right  niche  to  each  figure  in  history. 
The  descendants  of  the  men  who  burned  Joan  of  Arc  now  regard 
her  as  a  character  of  heroism  and  beauty.  The  posterity  of  the  men 
who  hanged  witches  in  Salem  as  a  pious  duty  now  hear  the  story 
with  horror.  The  descendants  of  the  men  who  to-day  look  on  Jef- 
ferson Davis  with  unkind  expressions  will  see  him  as  we  do — the 
stainless  gentleman,  the  gallant  soldier,  the  devoted  patriot,  the  pure 
and  gifted  statesman. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  now  the  unhappy  causes  leading  to  the 
war  between  the  States.  It  is  still  too  soon.  Criminating  and  re- 
criminating over  irritating  causes  of  differences  cannot  readjust  what 
the  war  has  settled.  We  must  wait  for  the  mists  to  clear  away,  and 
that  will  take  another  generation.  It  does  no  good  to  recall  our 
wrongs,  real  or  fancied;  it  keeps  up  partisan  feeling;  it  gives  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  ill-will.  Others  have  ably  treated  the  Southern  view  of  the 
controversy;  their  argument  is  submitted  to  impartial  history. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  war  has  settled  that  se- 
cession is  impracticable,  and  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  adjusted  all  other  differences.  The  Southern  people  have  fully 
accepted  the  results — they  accept  the  present,  and  loyally  commit 
themselves  to  the  future.  Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  recount  his  life, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  history.  The  record  is  made  up.  If  we  protect 
it  from  falsification  while  we  live,  the  verdict  of  history  will  not  shame 
our  posterity  when  we  are  dead  To-day  we  meet,  and  the  past  and 
present  join  hands.  Looking  around  me,  viewing  the  faces  of  the 
fair  women  and  brave  men  before  me,  I  realize  that  the  past  is  be- 
hind me — that  this  is  the  living  present.  I  feel  the  influence  of  the 
new  hopes  of  the  new  generation  to  which  you  belong.  Our  task 
is  to  commit  into  your  hands  what  our  failing  hands  cannot  much 
longer  hold — the  sacred  rights  for  which  your  fathers  sacrificed  their 
lives,  their  property,  everything;  these  liberties  and  the  land  which 
was  so  dear  to  them  we  commit  to  you.  I  will  only  say  you  cannot 
excel  your  fathers.  Reverence  them,  emulate  them.  May  you  be 
worthy  of  them ! 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  American  people  will  always  desire 
to  have  the  epithets  of  traitor  and  rebel  applied  to  names  which  are 
now,  and  unless  human  nature  changes,  always  will  be,  dear  and 
honored  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  part  of  their  number — honored  by 
men  who  made  duty  a  passion,  a  religion;  dear  to  the  posterity  of 
those,  who  were  the  foremost  in  sacrifices  in  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  in  the  increasing  of  its  area,  and  in  the  vindication  of  prin- 
ciples of  government  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and  accepted 
as  correct  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  republic. 

NO   STAIN   ON   THEIR    LIVES. 

I  cannot  hold  him  wise  who  would  willingly  wound  the  patriotism 
of  any  citizen  of  the  republic.  To  brand  such  men  as  Albert  Syd- 
ney Johnston,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Robert  E.  Lee,  or  Jefferson  Davis 
as  traitors,  is  not  to  stain  the  whiteness  of  their  lives,  but  rather  to 
spoil  the  word  for  any  useful  purpose,  to  make  the  traitor  a  title, 
which  Hampton  or  Washington  might  have  borne  as  well,  had  the 
fortunes  of  war  gone  against  them.  As  Fox  said  to  Lord  North : 
"The  great  asserters  of  liberty,  the  saviors  of  their  country,  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  been  called  rebels."  We 
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the  constitution  which  enables  us  t<>  sit  in  this  house  to  a  rebel- 
lion. 

The  future  historian  will  note  with  astonishment  that  the  Southern 
struck'  for  independence  began,  not  with  committees  of  public 
sati-ty,  with  declarations  of  the  rights  of  men,  or  enunciation  of  the 
miglity  doctrine,  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  but  it  began  with  public  statutes,  general 
elections,  and  constitutional  conventions.  Mr.  Davis  himself  rested, 
in  his  inaugural,  the  case  of  the  new  nation  at  the  bar  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world,  not  upon  revolution,  but  upon  legal  right. 
He  said:  "  The  rights  soelmnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth  of  the  States, 
which  have  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed,  in  the  bills  of  rights  of 
States  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union  of  1789,  invariably  rec- 
ognise in  the  people,  the  power  to  resume  the  authority  delegated  for 
the  purposes  of  government.  Thus  the  sovereign  States  here  repre- 
sented, proceeded  to  form  this  Confederacy,  and  it  is  by  abuse  of 
language  that  their  act  has  been  denominated  a  revolution."  He 
might  also  have  said  that  the  very  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  by  acts  of  secession,  violating  the  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration. 

ONLY    EXERCISED    A    RIGHT. 

The  South  learned  its  constitutional  law  from  Jefterson,  Madison 
and  Calhoun ;  not  from  Hamilton  and  Marshall.  They  considered 
secession  as  a  constitutional  remedy  in  1861.  They  believed  a  sep- 
arate confederacy  with  their  constitutional  rights  retained  better  than 
a  union  with  these  rights  trampled  upon  and  ignored  or  held  together 
by  physical  force. 

The  junior  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  written  these  words: 
"When  this  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  the  States  at 
Philadelphia,  and  accepted  by  the  votes  of  the  States  in  popular 
conventions,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  country, 
from  Washington  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  side,  to  George  Clinton 
and  George  Mason  on  the  other,  who  regarded  the  new  system  as 
anything  but  an  experiment  entered  upon  by  the  States,  and  from 
which  each  and  every  State  had  the  right  to  peaceably  withdraw,  a 
right  which  was  very  likely  to  be  exercised."  The  Southern  States 
only  exercised  a  right  which  had  often  been  threatened  by  New  Eng- 
land, and  which  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a  constitutional  right. 
But  in  1 86 1  the  Union  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  American 
people,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength,  until,  like  a  young  oak, 
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it  had  burst  the  old  constitutional  rocks  asunder  on  sectional  lines 
and  issues.  The  South  was  fighting  against  the  stars  in  their  courses. 
But,  standing  on  this  sacred  spot,  I  should  be  false  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead  if  I  did  not  remind  you  that  he,  the  man  we  all  adore,  bat- 
tled for  the  constitutional  right  to  dissolve  the  Union,  not  for  revolu- 
tion, not  for  slavery — that  the  war  was  fought  upon  a  legal,  not  a 
moral,  issue,  and  it  is  significant  that  slavery  is  not  mentioned,  either 
in  the  Confederate  inaugural  or  in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to-day  that  the  feelings  which  human 
nature  cannot  repress  in  the  sad  hour  of  defeat  have  found  the  gentle 
and  sure  medicine  of  time.  A  new  generation  has  risen  underneath 
the  healing  wings  of  peace  that  are  strangers  to  the  discord  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  gray-haired  veterans  of  Gettysburg  and  Chicka- 
mauga,  conscious  of  their  rectitude  of  purpose  and  lofty  patriotism, 
now  yield  loyal  allegiance  to  the  government,  not  having  disowned 
their  manhood,  or  with  servility  confessed  that  they  were  wrong. 
They  have  preserved  their  self-respect  and  won  the  respect  of  the 
nation. 

For  what,  then,  shall  this  monument  stand?  Jefferson  Davis  was 
truly  through  his  life  the  representative  of  his  people,  and  the  monu- 
ment represents  the  love  of  the  Southern  people  for  him.  Such  a 
sentiment  honors  them  even  more  than  it  honors  him.  It  demon- 
strates the  faithfulness  of  the  Southern  people  to  their  leader,  for 
better  or  for  worse.  Rather  than  suspected  is  that  people  to  be 
honored  and  trusted  whose  attachments  defy  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  fortune,  and  reach  in  loving  fortitude  beyond  the  grave. 

REASORS    FOR    OUR    LOVE. 

Let  us  consider  on  this  occasion  the  reasons  for  our  love  for  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  why  we  honor  him.  First,  above  all,  he  is  dear  to 
us  for  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  character.  It  is  a  joy  to  the 
South  that  its  typical  figures  of  a  generation  ago,  such  as  Davis,  Lee, 
and  Jackson,  were  men  who  wore  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life — men  of  clean  lips  and  spotless  names.  It  will  not  surprise  you 
when  I  add  they  were  each  of  them  of  strong  Christian  faith.  Permit 
me  to  quote  the  words  of  two  distinguished  men  who  knew  Jefferson 
Davis  most  intimately  in  official  as  well  as  private  life:  "Standing 
here  by  his  open  grave,  and  in  all  probability  not  far  from  my  own," 
said  George  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  Attorney-General  of  the  Con- 
federacy, "I  declare  to  you  that  he  was  the  most  honest,  truest, 
gentlest,  tenderest,  manliest  man  I  ever  knew."  "  I  knew  Jefferson 
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Davis  as  I  knew  few  men,"  said  Benjamin  Hill,  Georgia's  -nut 
senator.  "I  have  been  near  him  in  his  public  duties;  I  have  seen 
him  by  his  private  fireside;  I  have  witnessed  his  humble  devotion*, 
and  I  challenge  the  judgment  of  history  when  I  say  no  people  \\ 
ever  led  through  the  fiery  struggle  for  liberty  by  a  nobler,  truer 
patriot,  while  the  carnage  of  war  and  the  trials  of  public  life  never 
revealed  a  purer  or  more  beautiful  Christian  character." 

Jefferson  Davis  stood  the  test  of  true  greatness,  he  was  the  great- 
est to  those  who  knew  him  best.  One  of  the  marked  traits  of  Mr. 
Davis'  private  life  was  his  exquisite  courtesy.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  approachable  of  men,  as  polite  and  affable  to  the  humblest  as 
to  the  most  exalted.  In  his  old  age  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  he  excused 
himself  to  all  callers,  in  order  to  receive  the  visit  of  his  former  slave. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  closed  his  farewell  address  to 
the  Senate  by  apologizing  for  any  pain  which,  in  the  heat  of  discussion, 
he  might  have  inflicted.  His  last  words  on  earth  were,  "  Please  ex- 
cuse me. "  Such  gentleness  usually  marks  a  man  of  courage.  On 
a  memorable  occasion  he  uttered  the  characteristic  maxim,  "Never 
be  haughty  to  the  humble,  nor  humble  to  the  haughty." 

We  remember  how,  at  Buena  Vista,  although  painfully  wounded, 
he  refused  to  quit  his  saddle  until  the  victory,  so  largely  due  to  his 
o\vn  heroism,  was  won;  how,  in  the  the  battles  around  Richmond 
A.  P.  Hill,  that  gallant  and  spotless  soldier,  twice  ordered  General 
Lee  and  President  Davis  to  the  rear.  Mr.  Davis  was  utterly  without 
fear  for  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  on  his  life  at 
Richmond,  he  never  had  an  escort.  But  I  must  correct  myself,  for 
on  one  occasion  an  unknown  Confederate  boy-soldier  followed  the 
President  alone  from  the  lines  around  Richmond  to  the  city,  to  watch 
over  his  safety,  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  his  sake.  This  youth  but 
gave  expression  to  the  heart  of  the  South  at  that  moment. 

FIDELITY    TO    PRINCIPLE. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  Mr.  Davis  was  his  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple. It  was  well  said  of  him,  "  He  bent  to  none  but  God."  He 
came  among  us  as  a  Roman  born  out  of  time.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  ask  pardon,  so  long  as  he  felt  he  had  done  his  duty  con- 
scientiously as  he  saw  it,  and  he  was  never  forgiven.  One  after 
another  his  great  comrades  entered  the  Beyond  until  he  stood  alone, 
but  he  never  wavered.  He  passed  from  us  a  stern  and  majestic 
figure,  broken,  but  never  bent.  "  In  official  life,"  said  Senator 
Reagan,  his  Postmaster-General,  "he  knew  no  word  but  duty."  A 
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young  man  and  an  ambitious  soldier,  he  refused  President  Folk's  offer 
of  a  brigadier-generalship,  because  he  thought  the  appointment  ex- 
ceeded the  president's  constitutional  power.  He  answered  thus  the 
solicitations  of  friends  to  send  a  force  of  men  to  protect  his  planta- 
tion and  property  in  danger  of  seizure,  ' '  The  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy cannot  afford  to  use  public  means  to  protect  private  interests." 

His  aide,  Governor  Lubbock,  of  Texas,  said  of  him:  "  From  the 
day  I  took  service  with  him  to  the  very 'moment  we  separated,  sub- 
sequent to  our  capture,  I  witnessed  his  unselfishness.  He  forgot 
himself,  and  displayed  more  self-abnegation  than  any  other  human 
being  I  have  ever  known."  One  of  the  strongest  traits  of  his  char- 
acter was  his  aversion  to  receive  gifts.  He  declined  the  beautiful 
home  offered  him  by  the  people  of  this  generous  city.  Over  and 
over  again  he  refused  to  receive  gifts  of  money,  even  in  his  greatest 
extremities. 

Mr.  Davis'  tenderness  of  heart  was  noticeable.  On  one  occasion 
a  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Missouri  took  nine  Con- 
federate prisoners  and  hung  them  in  infamous  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  war.  The  people  clamored  loudly  for  retaliation  in  kind,  and  it 
was  proposed  in  the  very  cabinet  that  an  equal  number  of  prisoners 
of  war,  then  in  Libby  Prison,  should  be  taken  out  and  hanged.  "  I 
have  not  the  heart,"  replied  the  man,  afterwards  accused  of  cruelty 
to  prisoners,  ' '  to  take  these  innocent  soldiers,  taken  in  honorable 
warfare,  and  hang  them  like  convicted  criminals."  His  Attorney- 
General  said  of  him:  "  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  very  cruel  man,  but  I 
declare  to  you  that  it  was  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to 
keep  Mr.  Davis  up  to  the  measure  of  justice.  He  wanted  to  pardon 
everybody.  If  ever  a  wife  or  a  mother  or  a  sister  got  into  his  pres- 
ence it  took  but  a  little  while  for  their  tears  to  wash  out  the  record." 

MERCIFUL   AND    TENDER. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  day,  I  take  it,  to  defend  Mr.  Davis  from 
the  charge  of  cruelty  to  prisoners,  any  more  than  from  the  pictu- 
resque calumny  of  stealing  Confederate  gold,  or  even  that  slowly 
expiring  libel  that  to  escape  capture  he  disguised  himself  as  a  woman. 
The  man  who  could  not  bear  to  punish  the  guilty,  never  tortured  the 
innocent;  the  man  who  refused  private  gifts  never  soiled  his  hands 
with  public  money;  and  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  was  never 
ridiculous.  The  mortality  among  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  North  was  over  three  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Union  pris- 
oners in  the  South.  ' '  The  mortuary  tables  thus  exhibiting  a  large 


per  cent,  in  favor  of  Confederate  humanity."  Those  who  will  read 
the  sad  history  of  the-  prisoners  of  war,  not  on  one  side,  but  on  both, 
and  examine  the  ceaseless,  almost  humiliating  efforts  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  to  exchange  prisoners,  or  secure  alleviations  of 
their  condition,  and  read  General  Grant's  frank  admission  of  the 
reason  for  not  exchanging,  will  have  no  unkind  words  left  for  Mr. 
I  >avis.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  the  charge  raised  against  him 
at  the  time  when  his  enemies  could  put  him  on  trial  for  it.  No 
human  character  was  ever  subjected  to  more  searching  investigations 
than  \vas  his  life  at  the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  The  fierce  light 
that  beat  upon  the  life  of  Jefferson  Davis  revealed  no  blot  or  blemish, 
but  instead  displayed  the  image  of  its  white  purity  upon  the  screen 
of  the  ages. 

We  love  and  honor  Mr.  Davis  for  his  eminent  public  services. 
He  came  from  a  stock  distinguished  for  its  patriotism.  His  father 
and  uncles  fought  through  the  Revolutionary  war.  Three  of  his 
brothers  were  in  the  war  of  1812.  As  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  he 
entered  the  service  of  his  country,  and  for  twelve  years  he  bore  its 
arms.  He  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
against  the  Indians.  In  the  Mexican  war  his  gallantry  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Monterey  was  most  conspicuous,  while  at  Buena  Vista,  the 
most  brilliant  victory  ever  won  by  United  States  troops  on  foreign 
soil,  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  saved  the  day. 

TRULY    REPRESENTED    US. 

We  love  and  respect  him,  for  he  truly  represented  us  in  his  politi- 
cal life.  He  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1845,  resigning  the 
next  year  to  serve  in  Mexico.  Upon  his  return  from  the  war  he  be- 
came United  States  Senator.  He  was  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  its  history,  where  he  sus- 
tained himself  as  an  equal  in  debate  with  the  most  illustrious  states- 
men in  American  history.  He  held  his  own  with  Chase  and  Doug- 
las, Benton  and  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun. 

As  Secretary  of  War  he  never  had  his  superior.  During  his 
administration  the  routes  of  the  Pacific  railroad  were  surveyed,  the 
Capitol  was  extended,  iron  gun-carriages  were  introduced,  the  sys- 
tem of  casting  heavy  guns  changed,  and  the  use  of  coarser  grains  of 
powder  for  artillery  was  begun.  The  army  was  enlarged  by  four  regi- 
ments. The  dictates  of  politics  were  disregarded  in  his  official 
appointments. 

Mr.  Davis  was  opposed  to  disunion,  and  djd  his  utmost  to  pre- 
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vent  the  step.  At  the  conference  called  by  Governor  Pettus,  of 
Mississippi,  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  that  State,  in 
1860,  Mr.  Davis  declared  himself  opposed  to  secession  as  long  as 
the  hope  of  a  peaceful  remedy  remained.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  \vt- 
ought  to  precipitate  the  issue,  as  he  felt  certain  that  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  of  the  North  and  South,  that  if  there  was  a  clash 
of  arms,  the  contest  would  be  the  most  sanguinary  the  world  ever 
witnessed.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  to  whom  the 
compromise  proposals  were  submitted  at  the  outbreak  of  secession, 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  any  plan  of  settlement  that 
promised  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  But  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  rejected  every  proposition  made. 

On  December  10,  1860,  Mr.  Davis  spoke  these  words  in  the  Sen- 
ate :  ' '  This  Union  is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  Union  of  fraternal  States. 
It  would  lose  its  value  if  I  had  to  regard  it  as  a  Union  held  together 
by  physical  force.  I  would  be  happy  to  know  that  every  State  felt 
the  fraternity  which  made  this  Union  possible,  and  if  that  evidence 
could  go  out — if  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  South 
could  be  given  that  that  feeling  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the  northern 
people — you  might  burn  your  statute  books  and  we  would  cling  to 
the  Union  still. ' '  To  the  very  hour  that  Mississippi  seceded,  and 
after  it,  he  was  pleading  for  union  without  dishonor.  When  Missis- 
sippi seceded  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  went  to  his  State 
and  cast  his  lot  with  his  people.  Many  another  officer  of  the  United 
States  bent  before  the  allegiance  he  acknowledged  to  his  mother 
State  and  followed  him  with  bleeding  hearts.  In  spite  of  his  well- 
known  preference  for  service  in  the  field,  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment called  him  to  its  head.  Mr.  Davis  shared  with  Washington 
the  extraordinary  distinction  of  being  elected  President  of  a  republic 
unanimously,  but  Mr.  Davis  was  chosen  by  a  more  numerous  people 
and  at  a  period  of  more  critical  responsibility. 

HE   SUFFERED    FOR    US. 

We  love  and  honor  Mr.  Davis,  most  of  all,  because  he  suffered 
with  us  and  for  us,  and  was  our  President;  because,  in  the  language 
of  the  eloquent  Peyton  Wise,  of  Virginia,  "  he  was  the  type  of  that 
ineffable  manhood  which  made  the  armies  of  the  South."  Time 
would  fail  me  to  picture  the  iron  will,  the  persistency  and  loyalty  of 
Mr.  Davis  during  those  four  terrible  years — of  the  travail  of  his  soul; 
his  people  pitted  against  a  people  outnumbering  them  four  to  one  in 
arms,  bearing  population,  and  incomparably  better  prepared  for  war, 
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Imini;  .111  orijaiii/rd  -« «\  eminent,  an  oryani/*  d  army  and  navy,  with 
ai'M-nals,  dock  yards  and  machine  simps,  and  having  free  intercourse 
with  tin- world,  from  whirh  to  iM-t  supplies  and  men,  while  e\«-ry 
port  was  M Mlcd  against  help  from  the  outride  world  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, which  had  to  organ i/e  it>  government  and  improvise  every- 
thing for  the  nne(|ual  struggle  from  an  agricultural  population. 

With  an  army  of  600,000  men  and  no  navy,  except  a  few  river 
-i<  .imers  and  privateers,  opposed  by  an  army  outnumbering  it  by 
2,000,000  of  soldiers,  by  a  navy  of  700  vessels  of  war,  manned  by 
105,0001111-11;  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  steamers,  barges,  and  coal 
tloat>  almost  innumerable,  which  in  1862,  on  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  tributaries  alone,  numbered  over  2,200  vessels.  (It  is  not 
known  what  was  the  number  of  vessels  chartered  on  the  Atlantic 
and  (iulf  coasts  in  moving  the  large  armies.)  The  navy  in  its  help 
was  as  decisive  in  results  as  the  great  armies  in  the  field  in  block- 
ading ports,  in  cutting  up  the  Confederacy  by  her  rivers,  in  establish- 
ing many  depots  and  points  of  departure  from  the  rivers  and  along 
the  coast  for  armies  to  invade  and  overrun  new  territory,  and  in 
transporting  armies  around  territory  they  could  not  cross,  and  in 
saving  armies  when  defeated,  as  it  Shiloh,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  on 
the  James  river,  near  Richmond. 

When  we  look  back  now  at  the  mighty  contest,  we  wonder  how 
we  ever  held  out  so  long — how  we  could  have  succeeded  in  driving 
the  American  merchantmen  from  the  seas,  and  how  we  won  so  many 
signal  victories,  as  many  almost  as  were  won  by  our  enemies. 

The  record  of  Southern  valor  and  manhood,  where  a  people 
fought  so  long  against  such  odds  and  resources,  displayed  such  for- 
titude, and  endured  such  sacrifices,  will  be  a  bright  page  in  American 
history;  and  will  show  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  and  will  do 
under  a  republican  form  of  government  in  defence  of  a  constitutional 
principle. 

As  President  Mr.  Davis  may  have  made  mistakes.  He  was  a 
constitutional  ruler,  not  a  revolutionary  chief.  He  could  not  work 
miracles.  He  summoned  to  his  council  the  genius  of  a  Benjamin, 
the  profundity  of  Hunter,  the  intellect  of  Toombs.  He  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  Lee,  Jackson,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Beau- 
regard,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  other  leaders,  not  surpassed  in  any 
army  since  the  marshals  of  the  Empire.  And  when  the  night  of 
defeat  was  darkening,  and  the  dismantled  ship  of  the  Confederacy 
was  sinking  beneath  the  waters,  he  stood  at  the  helm  to  the  last. 
There  is  something  indescribably  pathetic  in  the  sight,  when  a  brave 
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and  gallant  people  stake  everything  upon  the  cast  of  battle,  fight 
their  armies  to  exhaustion,  and  almost  to  annihilation,  in  defending 
their  homes  and  firesides  against  invading  enemies,  and  at  last  are 
overpowered  and  overwhelmed,  and  behold  everything  that  they 
love  go  down.  The  people  of  the  South  were  a  proud  and  sensitive 
race,  and  the  world  will  never  know  the  agonies  they  suffered  in 
those  desperate  days.  But  none  had  so  much  to  bear,  and  bore  it 
so  bravely,  as  their  indomitable  leader.  He  carried  on  his  great 
heart  the  sufferings  of  his  people;  he  shared  their  sorrow,  and  par- 
took of  their  grief. 

LOST    ALL   SAVE    HONOR. 

I  behold  before  me  here  to-day  the  white  heads  of  Confederate 
veterans,  of  the  men  who  thirty-one  years  ago  lost  all  save  honor. 
They  are  falling  now  swifter  than  ever  their  comrades  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle;  they  have  lived,  thank  God,  to  restore  their  country 
to  freedom  and  prosperity  again — dear  land!  for  which  they  fought 
and  sacrificed  and  suffered  and  lost!  They  who  are  about  to  die 
salute  you. 

There  are  those  who  confidently  expect  the  time  to  come  when 
Confederate  graves  will  no  longer  be  decorated  with  flowers;  when 
monuments  will  cease  to  commemorate  the  splendid  heroism,  or  the 
devoted  sacrifices  of  those  who  fell  for  their  State.  For  one,  I 
believe  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  South  will  cease  to 
love  the  Confederate  soldier.  He  would  have  been  dear  to  her  if  he 
had  returned  home  amid  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  plaudits  of 
victory.  Mothers  would  have  lifted  their  children  in  their  arms  to 
behold  the  hero's  face.  Church  bells  would  have  rung  a  nation's 
joy,  and  a  grateful  people  would  have  showered  honors  upon  his 
head. 

God  did  not  will  it  so. 

The  soldier  came  ragged,  bleeding,  penniless  to  his  desolate  home, 
with  sad  heart  but  dauntless  courage,  to  restore  the  land  he  loved. 
He  gave  all  for  his  country,  and  she,  unhappy  mother,  had  nothing 
left  to  give  him  but  her  love.  Dearer,  a  thousand  times  dearer,  to 
the  South  are  her  ragged  heroes  of  1865  than  all  her  victorious  sons 
of  other  years. 

She  will  never  believe  that  the  men  who  drew  sword  in  defence  of 
her  hearth-stones  in  1861  are  worthy  of  reproach.  Shame  upon  the 
Southern  people  if  they  shall  ever  defile  the  one  page  of  their  history 
which  is  glorious  beyond  compare  by  writing  over  the  records  of 
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immortal  heroism,  of  love  that  counted  not  the  cost,  and  patriotism 
that  was  faithful  unto  death,  such  words  as  these:  "They  were  all 
wrong;  it  was  all  a  mistake."  Rather  let  their  story  be  blotted  out 
altogether,  for  their  children  will  no  longer  be  worthy  to  read  or 
emulate  their  achievements.  Until  that  hour  every  nameless  grave, 
every  tattered  flag,  every  worn  jacket  of  gray  shall  find  hearts  to 
lo\v  and  hands  to  cherish  them. ' 

The  people  of  the  South  would  not  exchange  the  story  of  the 
Confederacy  for  the  wealth  of  the  world.  At  their  mothers'  knees 
the  coming  generations  shall  learn  from  that  story,  what  deeds  make 
mm  great  and  nations  glorious. 

The  people  who  do  not  cherish  their  past  will  never  have  a  future 
worth  recording.  The  time  is  even  now,  that  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States  are  proud  of  the  unsurpassed  heroism,  sacrifice, 
and  faithfulness  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  the  Confederacy. 

*    *    *    *  "  The  terrible  past 

Must  be  ours  while  life  shall  last. 

Ours,  with  its  memories;  ours,  with  its  pain; 

Ours,  with  its  best  blood  shed  like  rain; 

The  sacrifices  all  made  in  vain. 

Forget?    Never!" 

IN    PRISON    AT    FORT    MONROE. 

Singularly  enough,  however,  it  was  after  the  war  was  over  that  the 
events  occurred  which  endeared  Mr.  Davis  most  to  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. I  allude,  first  of  all,  to  his  long  imprisonment  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe; the  clumsy  cruelty  of  putting  the  distinguished  captive  in  irons, 
thrilled  the  South  like  an  electric  shock.  It  would  be  painful  now, 
and  humiliating,  I  venture  to  say,  to  Americans  everywhere,  to 
dwell  upon  the  unhappy  details  of  his  confinement.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  result  of  it  all  was  the  very  last  thing  that  his  jailers 
would  have  intended — to  make  Jefferson  Davis  the  most  beloved  man 
of  his  time.  The  men  of  the  South  recognized  that  he  was  suffering 
for  an  offence  which  they  equally  shared  with  him,  and  suffering  in 
no  figurative  sense,  in  their  place.  One  of  the  most  exquisite 
scenes  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  occurred  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  fort,  when  Dr.  Minnigerode  partook  with  him  of  the 
holy  communion  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  motionless  figure 
of  the  Federal  commander  of  the  fortress,  and  the  sentinels  stand- 
ing guard  over  him,  regarding  the  strange  spectacle,  and  wondering 
perhaps,  how  their  illustrious  captive  could  have  forgiven  all  the 
world. 
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Even  after  the  charge  of  treason  had  broken  down,  and  he  was 
once  more  a  free  man,  Mr.  Davis  continued  to  be,  until  the  hour  of 
his  death,  a  shining  mark  for  the  political  enemies  of  the  South.  So 
well  understood  was  the  love  of  the  people  for  him  that  it  became, 
as  it  appeared  to  us,  a  political  device,  which  never  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose to  attack  him,  in  order  to  arouse  expressions  of  resentment 
from  the  South.  Ben.  Hill  and  Lamar  were  especially  dear  to  our 
hearts,  because  they  defended  Mr.  Davis. 

There  is  something  in  his  unbending  nature,  free  from  all  the  petty 
diplomacies  which  make  for  popularity,  that  made  him  a  favorite 
subject  for  ridicule  and  defamation.  He  was  a  man  understood  only 
by  his  peers.  Pliant,  politic,  narrow,  partisan  souls  could  never  rise 
above  the  clouds  of  his  adversity  to  behold  the  eternal  sunshine  set- 
tled on  his  head.  It  was  impossible  to  answer  the  assailants  in  kind. 
Every  shaft  aimed  at  Mr.  Davis  in  Congress,  at  the  hustings,  or 
through  the  press,  drew  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people  closer  to 
him.  They  are  a  loyal  and  faithful  folk.  Their  disfranchised  leader 
became  their  Prometheus,  chained  to  the  rock,  with  the  vultures 
gnawing  at  his  vitals. 

It  is  not  the  least  thing  for  which  they  love  him  that  his  last  years 
were  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  their  cause  and  the  deathless 
story  of  their  achievements.  It  is  sweet  to  them  to  think  of  him  at 
Beauvoir,  aged  and  bent,  invalid,  and  almost  blind,  pouring  out  his 
last  energies  in  defence  of  their  honor.  The  seductions  of  power 
never  reached  him.  He  died  in  the  political  faith  in  which  he  lived, 
unchanged  to  the  end,  standing  like  a  mast  where  the  ship  went 
down.  Brave,  unconquerable  old  man! 

ENSHRINED    IN    OUR    AFFECTIONS. 

I  question  whether  any  other  man  ever  received  the  popular  de- 
monstrations of  affection  which  attended  Mr.  Davis.  No  sovereign 
in  the  height  of  .his  power  ever  witnessed  the  overwhelming  mani- 
festations of  devotion  and  reverence  which  the  presence  of  this  aged 
and  powerless  man  evoked.  When  he  was  released  from  trial,  thous- 
ands of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  stood  with  bare  heads  in  silence  as 
he  passed.  It  was  at  Atlanta,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Hill  monument, 
that  Henry  Grady  proclaimed  him  "the  uncrowned  king  of  all  our 
hearts,"  amid  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  which  must  have  repaid 
him  for  years  of  suffering.  It  is  said  that  seven  cities  claim  the 
birth  of  Homer,  dead;  but  seven  States  contested  for  the  honor  to 
be  the  burial-place  of  Jefferson  Davis.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral 
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were  lu-ld  for  him  all  over  tlu-  South,  (irady  said 
eminent  will  not  render  t<>  him  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of"  a 
a  death;  l)iit  his  people  will  give  him  a  tribute-  <>!'  love  and  tears, 
surpassing  .ill  that  government  could  do,  and  honoring  his  memory 
irthly  parade  c-.uld  not  do."  And  so  it  wa>.  America  never 
saw  tx -lure  -o  wonderful  a  pageant  as  that  which  passed  down  the 
street^  of  New  Orleans.  The  funeral  of  that  generous  soldier,  (ien- 
eral  Grant,  I  am  told,  cost  more  than  $100,000.  The  even  more 
impressive  funeral  of  Mr.  Davis  cost  nothing;  all  hills  came  in 
ceipted.  It  was  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  people's  love. 
The  people  of  the  South  may  not  be  rich  in  material  things,  but  they 
are  not  poor  in  their  hearts. 

It  was  my  duty  and  privilege  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  and  also 
to  accompany  his  remains  on  the  way  to  Richmond,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  No  conqueror's  march  was  ever  half  so  triumphant.  In 
the  capitals  through  which  it  passed  his  body  lay  in  state,  visited  by 
thousands,  and  everywhere  along  the  way  the  people,  old  and  young, 
thronged,  and  stood  with  uncovered  heads  day  and  night  along  the 
railroad  as  the  train  rolled  by  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  dead. 
It  was  spontaneous;  it  was  sincere;  it  was  universal. 

We  are  gathered  here  to-day  to  erect  a  monument  to  him.  It  is 
foroursakes;  not  for  his.  His  memory  belongs  to  the  ages.  His 
life  will  stand  like  a  snowy  peak  amid  the  centuries.  His  remem- 
brance will  abide  in  the  hearts  of  men  when  this  stone  has  crumbled 
into  dust.  Jefferson  Davis'  life  teaches  us  that  character  is  secure. 
Character  was  his  bulwark  against  all  the  slander,  ridicule,  insult, 
which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise,  and  that  defence  stands  sure. 
He  teaches  us  that  love  follows  sacrifice.  He  who  bore  everything 
for  his  people  received  a  reward  such  as  an  emperor  might  have  en- 
vied— their  unfeigned  and  abiding  love.  He  teaches  us  that  life 
offers  something  better  than  success.  It  is  when  moral  worth  is 
defeated  that  humanity  becomes  sublime. 

As  a  soldier,  his  brilliant  and  promising  career  was  cut  short.  He 
had  no  opportunities  to  develop  the  great  qualities  of  Lee,  the  prince  of 
commanders.  As  a  statesman,  he  did  not  quite  reach,  perhaps,  the 
commanding  stature  of  Calhoun,  to  whose  work  he  succeeded.  As 
an  orator,  he  may  have  lacked  the  impetuous  fervor  of  Yancey,  the 
splendid  declamation  of  Lamar.  He  surpassed  them  all  in  his  majes- 
tic strength,  the  chaste  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  thrilling  ear- 
nestness. Hut  Davis  was  greater  than  them  all,  in  that  he  combined 
them  all.  He  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  a  great  statesman,  and 
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a  consummate  orator.     He  was  the  typical  Southerner  of  his  day 
and  of  all  times. 

STANDS    ABOVE   THEM    ALL. 

Around  him  stood  that  marvellous  group — Lee,  the  flower  of  chiv- 
alry; Jackson,  the  genius  of  war;  Toombs,  the  thunderer  of  debate; 
Benjamin,  the  jurist;  Campbell,  the  judge;  Bledsoe,  the  scholar; 
Hunter,  the  statesman — men  fit  to  measure  with  the  knightliest. 
Yet,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  history,  his  sublime  head  lifts  itself 
above  them  all. 

It  is  meet  and  fitting  that  the  ashes  of  the  great  souls  rest  in  Vir- 
ginia's soil.  Round  him  sleep  the  mighty  ones  who  have  gone 
before — soldiers  who  won  American  liberty,  jurists  who  gave  it  per- 
petual form,  statesmen  who  filled  its  flag  with  stars  and  made  it  hon- 
orable throughout  the  world.  Let  Richmond  be  added  to  Mount 
Vernon,  Monticello  and  Lexington.  The  South  has  committed  the 
keeping  of  his  ashes  to  the  mother  of  States  and  statesmen.  Let 
him  sleep  in  Virginia,  where  every  river  whispers  of  Confederate 
heroism  and  every  hill  was  crimsoned  with  the  soldiers'  blood.  Let 
him  rest  in  Richmond,  his  capital,  the  city  which  he  walled  about 
with  the  breasts  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  His  memory  is  safe 
with  you.  You  were  faithful  to  the  living;  you  will  not  forget  the 
dead. 

In  calmer  years,  when  the  last  ember  of  sectional  feeling  has 
burned  out,  and  the  last  chord  of  love  has  gently  bound  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  together,  fathers  will  bring  their  little  children  to 
this  spot  and  tell  the  story  of  a  pure,  great  man,  who  suffered  for 
his  people,  and  for  the  right,  as  they  understood  it;  and  how  for  this 
they  loved  him  as  they  loved  no  other.  Long  as  yonder  noble  river 
shall  roll  its  tide  to  the  sea  it  shall  behold  no  man  more  kingly. 
"  He  was  a  very  perfect,  gentle  knight."  May  the  story  of  his  life 
be  sweet  in  days  to  come,  and  at  last  all  men  come  to  understand 
Jefferson  Davis*. 

THE    BENEDICTION. 

At  the  conclusion  of  General  Lee's  oration  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Bishop  Cranberry,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

Many  of  the  old  soldiers  came  up  to  the  platform  and  shook  hands 
with  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hayes.  General  Gordon, 
speaking  for  Mrs.  Davis,  said  :  "  Comrades,  Mrs.  Davis  says  she  only 
wishes  that  you  all  had  one  mouth  so  she  could  kiss  it." 

Captain  Frank  Cunningham  directed  the  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  this  was  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
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The  Career  of  Wise's  Brigade,  1861-5. 


AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  by  GENERAL  HENRY  A.  WISE,  near  Cappahoosk, 
Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  about  1870. 


The  following  graphic  address,  is  now  first  printed,  from  the 
original  manuscript  in  the  autograph  of  the  "Noble  Old  Roman" 
who  died  at  Richmond, Va.,  Sept.  12,  1876,  an  "  unrepentant  rebel," 
without  government  pardon. 

It  is  unfortunately  undated,  and  without  definite  statement  of  place 
of  delivery.  The  object  appears  to  have  been  to  secure  funds  to 
meet  the  cost  of  gathering  together  the  remains  of  soldiers  from 
Gloucester  county,  who  died  in  defence  of  the  South,  and  to  duly 
mark  their  graves.  A  monument  has  been  since  erected  at  Glouces- 
ter Courthouse. 

The  address  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Barton  Haxall  Wise,  a 
young  lawyer  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  has  in  preparation  a  life  of 
his  distinguished  grandfather,  whose  public  services  thread  the  warp 
of  our  National  history  for  quite  a  half  century: 

Surviving  Comrades  of  the  Confederate  War, 

of  the  County  of  Gloucester,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  people  of  no  section  of  the  South  were  more  self-sacrificing 
in  their  devotion  to  the  "Confederate  Cause,"  or  more  heroic  in  its 
defence,  than  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  five  peninsulas  lying  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  the  Rappahannock  and  the 
York,  the  York  and  the  James,  the  James  and  the  Nottoway,  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  the.  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  whole  Atlantic  and  Bay  Coasts  from  Hatteras  to  Assateague 
Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river,  were  accessible  to  war 
steamers  far  above  the  head  of  tidewater,  and  the  rivers  and  estua- 
ries so  parted  each  from  the  others  that  they  could  not  readily  or 
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adequately  support  each  other  in  their  defences.  None  were  more 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  and  none  worse  scourged  by  them 
than  were  these  people  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  York. 
Homes,  houses,  labor,  fences,  crops,  provisions,  furniture,  teams, 
stock,  household  necessaries  and  comforts,  things  of  affection  and 
things  sacred,  the  very  cradles  and  graves  of  families,  the  persons  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  lives  and  personal  liberty  of  men  were 
all  alike  exposed  to  the  dangers  and  disasters  of  both  servile  and 
civil  war;  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  hostilities  all  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  low-lands  had  and  held  dear  was  laid  under  the  guns 
of  invading  and  marauding  navies  and  armies.  There  was  no  mode 
of  escape,  no  place  of  refuge.  The  defenceless  condition  was  un- 
mitigated, the  enemy  was  unscrupulous  and  relentless.  The  fathers 
and  sons  and  brothers  could  not  stay  by  the  firesides  and  altars  and 
defend  them,  and  they  could  not  leave  them  without  vengeance  being 
taken  for  their  absence;  yet,  mainly,  they  obeyed  the  calls  of  duty, 
honor  and  patriotism,  left  all  to  the  Providence  of  God  and  the  fate 
of  war,  and  betook  themselves,  with  manly  decision,  to  the  camps 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  joined  them  in  their  privations,  endured 
their  marches,  hungered  and  thirsted  with  them,  helped  to  fight 
their  glorious  battles,  braved  their  dangers,  shouted  in  their  victories, 
wept  in  their  defeats,  and  did  all  that  good  and  true  men  could  do 
for  country,  kindred,  honor  and  renown,  from  the  first,  the  tocsin 
gun  of  Fort  Sumter,  to  the  stacking  of  arms  at  Appomattox. 

We  are  here  to-day  not  only  to  collect  the  means  to  gather  the 
remains  of  their  dead,  but  to  plead  that  the  good  which  the  living 
and  the  dead  did,  shall  not  be  interred  with  their  bones. 

Of  these  patriotic  heroes  and  martyrs,  it  becomes  me  to  speak. 
They  were  the  comrades  of  my  command.  They  largely  filled  the 
rank  and  file  of  my  noble  Brigade,  and  I  know  full  well  where  to 
place  them  in  the  estimation  of  men  and  soldiers.  In  speaking  of 
them  I  do  not  shrink  from  being  compelled  to  speak  of  myself.  To 
have  been  associated  with  them;  to  have  been  the  General  who  or- 
dered them;  to  have  had  their  confidence  and  cheerful  obedience;  to 
have  had  the  sympathy  of  their  brave  hearts ;  to  have  been  loved  by 
them  as  well  as  to  have  led  and  loved  them ;  to  have  shared  with 
them  privations  and  dangers;  to  have  shouted  with  them  in  the 
charge  and  in  victory,  and  to  have  wept  with  them  when  all  was 
lost,  made  of  me,  even  me,  that  "stern  stuff,"  of  which  they  were 
composed  in  earnest,  in  the  unsuccessful  because  unequal  struggle  of 
a  war  for  a  principle,  a  faith,  and  a  feeling,  without  counting  the  cost 
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or  calculating  the  issue;  they  asked  not  "whether  it  would  pay  "  or 
what  would  be  their  fate,  if  they  failed.  It  was  enough  that  honor, 
and  self-respect,  and  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  liberty  and  of  law 
to  guard  it,  required  of  them  to  resist  ursurpation,  and  to  assert 
and  fight  for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  self-government. 

How  they  fought  was  worthy  of  the  precious  and  undying  Cause, 
for  which  they  died — not  in  vain.  During  Magruder's  stubborn 
stand  across  the  Peninsula  and  the  York  river,  from  Warwick  river 
to  Gloucester  Point,  the  most  if  not  all  of  these  men  were  enrolled  in 
his  lines.  They  were  among  the  forlorn  7,000,  only  baring  their 
brave  breasts  and  keeping  their  vigils  against  the  countless  columns 
of  an  enemy  attacking  their  redoubts  and  breast- works  with  seige- 
guns  of  batteries,  and  bombs  of  iron-clads.  This  they  encountered 
unbroken  to  the  last,  and  until  they  were  ordered  to  raise  their  indomi- 
table defences  of  Yorktown  and  move  to  the  defences  of  Richmond. 
This  they  did  after  the  victory  at  Bethel,  and  after  fighting  most 
gloriously  the  battles  at  Williamsburg  and  Barhamsville. 

During  this  period,  before  the  evacuation  of  the  defences  of  York- 
town,  I  was  in  command  of  a  legion  of  2,000  men  and  two  regiments 
of  Virginia  Volunteers  in  the  Kanawha  valley.  To  pass  over  the 
scenes  there  of  Scary  and  Pocataligo,  and  the  evacuation  of  that 
valley,  and  the  burning  of  Gauley  Bridge,  and  of  Carnifax,  and  of 
Honey  Creek,  on  the  east  peak  of  Sewell  Mountain,  and  of  Camp 
Defiance  and  the  Slaughter  Pen  of  Roanoke  Island,  after  Richmond 
was  invested  by  McClellan's  army,  my  legion  was  converted  into  a 
brigade  of  infantry,  and  was  reorganized.  The  46th  and  5Qth  Vir- 
ginia Regiments  of  the  legion  were  left  to  my  command,  and  to  these 
were  added  the  26th  and  34th  Regiments  of  Virginia,  largely  com- 
posed of  men  from  the  counties  of  Mathews,  Gloucester,  King  and 
Queen  and  Essex.  This  reorganization  was  effected  early  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  and  we  were  soon  posted  to  guard  the  batteries  at 
Chaftin's  Bluff  and  the  entire  district  from  Richmond  to  Williams- 
burg,  on  the  James,  Chickahominy  and  Pamunkey  rivers. 

To  the  four  regiments  commanded  by  Colonel  Powhatan  R.  Page, 
of  the  26th,  Colonel  J.  Thomas  Goode,  of  the  34th,  Colonel  J.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, of  the  46th,  and  Colonel  W.  B.  Tabb,  of  the  59th,  were 
added  two  batteries  of  artillery  under  Major  A.  W.  Starke,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Armistead  and  French,  with  a  few  cavalry  for 
videttes. 

This  small  force  did  post  duty  at  Chaffin's  for  sixteen  months, 
from  April,  1862,  until  September,  1863.  During  that  time  they 
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scouted  the  enemy  incessantly,  and  so  effectually  as  to  keep  them 
close  to  their  seventeen  redoubts  at  Williamsburg.  The  59th  was 
stationed  mostly  at  the  Diascund,  its  rangers  keeping  the  miserable 
5th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  timidly  at  bay.  Under  orders,  they 
guarded  the  River  road  whilst  the  battles  around  Richmond  were 
going  on,  until  the  last  at  Malvern  Hill  was  fought,  when,  without 
orders,  they  reinforced  the  fagged  forces  of  General  T.  H.  Holmes, 
on  Lee's  extreme  right,  and  where  they  stood  unbroken  for  two 
days  under  the  Paixhans  and  bombs  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and 
ironclads,  though  regiments  of  infantry  and  batteries  of  artillery  of 
General  Junius  Daniel's  command  stampeded  through  their  ranks. 
After  that,  Colonel  A.  W.  Starke  riddled  one  of  the  enemy's  side- 
wheel  steamers  from  the  heights  of  Deep  Bottom.  Again,  in  1863, 
they  were  given  the  most  difficult  order  to  be  executed  which  can  be 
issued  from  headquarters.  To  make  a  divertisement  in  favor  of 
Longstreet  in  his  operations  around  Suffolk,  in  Nansemond,  and  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  reinforcements  from  Yorktown 
against  him,  orders  were  issued  to  me  from  Richmond  to  move  with 
all  my  available  force  as  low  down  the  peninsula  as  possible,  and  to 
do  all  the  damage  possible  to  the  enemy  and  threaten  him  as  closely 
as  was  in  my  power,  without  hazarding  a  battle  unless  certain  of  suc- 
cess. With  i,  loo  men,  we  moved  to  the  six  miles'  ordinary  in  James 
City,  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  3,000  strong,  already  apprised  of 
our  movement,  had  occupied  Fort  Magruder  and  the  other  sixteen 
redoubts  around  Williamsburg,  and  we  planned  to  destroy  his  stores 
of  munitions  and  provisions  at  Whitaker's  Mill,  nearly  four  miles  in 
his  rear.  Tabb,  with  only  218  men,  a  portion  of  the  59th,  was  sent 
forward  that  night,  and  we  attacked  the  redoubts  in  front  with  900 
men  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  The  plan  succeeded  gloriously, 
in  destroying  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  worth  of  stores  and  their 
quarters  at  Whitaker's  Mill,  witnout  the  loss  of  a  man.  We  occu- 
pied Williamsburg  and  vicinity  for  about  a  week  in  face  of  an  enemy 
in  our  front  three  times  our  number;  relieved  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  durance  vile;  saved  much  property,  and  avenged  some- 
what the  outrages  which  had  followed  Shingler's  raid,  and  returned 
to  Chaffin's  to  meet  the  thanks  of  the  War  Department  and  of  Gen- 
eral Elzey.  Tabb  and  Page  and  Captain  Rives,  with  a  section  of 
artillery,  especially  met  my  commendation. 

After  this,  in  September,  1863,  this  brigade  was  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Beauregard  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Whilst  at 
Chaffin's  Bluff,  its  men  and  officers  began  to  chafe  somewhat  that 
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thcv  \vt  re  not  put  into  a  service  where  more  laurels  and  less  hard 
:<•«•  could  hi-  gaim-d.  Hut  there  was  one  officer  who  nobly  said: 
"  I  .1111  iv., dv  to  do  my  whole  duty  wherever  I  am  put,  and  if  my 
superiors  in  command  see  fit  to  give  me  the  least  glorious  duty  to 
perform,  I  will  do  it  with  the  sann-  alacrity  that  I  would  or  could 
perform  those  duties  which  are  crowned  with  the  brightest  leaves  of 
honor;  and  if  duty  don't  require  of  me  to  incur  greater  danger  than 
that  of  the  service  at  this  post,  I  thank  God  for  the  chance  of  being 
spared  to  my  little  family.  Any  may  have  the  honors  of  war,  if  I 
can  be  allowed  to  do  my  duty  wherever  put,  and  I  can  be  spared  to 
my  wife  and  child."  From  that  moment  forward  I  set  that  man 
down  as  a  true  man  and  soldier  of  the  first  water  and  purest  crystal, 
all  of  which  he  so  proved  to  the  moment  of  his  death  at  his  post,  so 
brightly,  so  grandly,  so  great  and  so  good  as  to  make  the  name  of 
Colonel  P.  R.  Page  immortal  among  angels  in  Heaven  if  not  among 
men  on  earth.  During  the  durance  at  Chaffin's,  the  time  was  not 
lost  in  drilling,  and  without  any  disparagement  to  other  regiments, 
my  own  or  those  of  other  commands,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the 
officers  of  the  26th  Regiment  of  Virginia,  from  Colonel  Page  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Council  down  to  the  sergeants  and  corpo- 
rals, had  perfected  its  drill  to  a  degree  superior  to  that  of  any  regi- 
ment known  to  me  in  the  entire  army  of  General  Lee.  Mahone  had 
the  best  drilled  brigade,  but  this  was  the  best  drilled  regiment  known 
to  me  in  the  Confederate  army.  It  twice  saved  my  brigade  by  its 
regular  and  orderly  and  steady  rally;  once  at  the  White  Oak  road, 
on  the  3ist  March,  1865,  near  Hatcher's  Run,  and  again  on  the  6th 
April,  1865,  at  Sailor's  creek,  on  the  retreat  to  Appomattox. 

And  before  I  leave  the  camps  at  Chaffin's  and  at  Diascund  and  at 
the  White  House  on  the  Peninsula,  I  cannot  omit  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  people  who  remained  at  home  to  make  bread  for  our  army 
and  comforts  for  the  boys  of  our  brigade.  However,  other  soldiers 
in  the  field  may  have  suffered  for  want  of  supplies  or  from  neglect  of 
quartermasters  and  commissaries,  I  must  do  credit  and  pay  but  just 
dues  to  our  purveyors  as  far  above  the  general  demerits  of  their 
class  in  the  army.  Major  W.  F.  C.  Gregory,  as  Commissary,  and 
Majors  F.  D.  Cleery  and  H.  C.  Watkins  of  our  brigade  were  above 
reproach  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Gregory,  particularly, 
was  distinguished  as  surpassing  his  own  superiors  so  far  that  in  the 
last  retreat  he  was  the  main  agent  of  supplies  to  Johnson's  Division, 
though  he  was  but  the  commissary  of  our  brigade.  But  though  so 
well  served  officially,  what  I  desire  to  say  most  gratefully  is:  that 
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our  supplies  whilst  at  Chaffin's  were  vastly  aided  and  improved  by 
"the  old  folks  at  home"  in  King  and  Queen,  Gloucester,  Mathews, 
Essex  and  Accomack  and  Northampton.  The  latter  counties  had 
to  run  a  blockade  through  narrow  passes  in  the  smallest  craft,  at 
night,  but  they  sent  clothes  and  medicine  and  food.  Essex  and 
Mathews  and  Gloucester  poured  out  their  cornucopias  upon  us;  but 
Oh!  shall  I  ever  forgot  the  little  hen-coop  carts  of  King  and  Queen. 
They  were  constantly  coming  packed  to  the  tops  of  their  cover- 
hoops  always  with  good  things  from  the  dear  mothers  and  sisters  and 
wives  at  home!  I  had  seen  those  little  characteristic  carts  before  the 
war  in  the  market-places  of  Richmond,  and  felt  a  funny  feeling  about 
them,  such  as  used  to  titulate  my  nerves  by  seeing  the  fish-carts 
around  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  drawn  by  the  tackies  of  Black- 
water,  130  of  which,  in  a  single  day,  I  have  counted  which  had  but 
thirty  eyes.  As  an  eastern  shore  man  I  could  not  but  think  how  in- 
comparable with  them  was  "the  train  and  steers"  of  Accomack. 
But  the  war  taught  me  how  precious  they  are  and  capacious  too  of 
every  sort  of  good  things.  One  of  those  little  carts,  hauled  by  a 
poney,  was  like  an  open  sesame,  it  was  full  of  hams  and  chickens 
and  eggs  and  melons  and  cakes  and  cider  and  home-made  wine  and 
letters  and  socks  and  blankets.  And  the  memory  of  its  fullness  is 
nothing  to  that  of  its  pathos.  Not  a  company  got  its  home  greet- 
ings that  some  poor  soldier  did  not  bring  to  me  some  choicest  present 
of  the  sweets  he  so  seldom  got,  compared  with  my  own  opportuni- 
ties. "Why  my  good  comrade  keep  'em  for  yourself,  you  need 
them  more  than  I  do."  But  no,  he  would' nt,  he  could' nt  eat  them  if 
I  did  not  take  part,  and  hear  what  the  ' '  old  woman  ' '  or  the  children 
said  about  us-  God  bless  my  true  hearted,  humble,  brave  pri- 
vates who  loved  for  me  to  taste  their  morsels  of  good  things.  There 
was  no  generosity  like  theirs.  It  forgot  everything  but  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion,  cheerfully  made  and  paid.  They  all  "  accepted  their 
situations:'"  to  fight  to  the  death  and  to  endure  to  the  end  for  a  faith 
and  a  principle,  rather  than  eat  the  diet  of  dictation  thrown  by  the 
hands  of  tyranny  as  husks  to  swine! 

We  arrived  at  Charleston  in  Sept.,  1863,  with  an  effective  force  of 
2,850  infantry,  and  found  in  Gen.  Beauregard  and  Col.  David  B. 
Harris,  a  Lt. -General  and  a  Chief  Engineer  worthy  of  the  citizen 
soldiers  who  composed  our  brigade. 

The  command  preceding  that  of  Beauregard  had  an  effective 
force  of  45,000  men,  to  defend  the  department  from  North  Carolina 
to  the  cape  of  Florida;  whilst  Beauregard  had  for  the  same  defence 
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only  about  17,000  effective  men.  This  compelled  a  distribution  of 
i-s  very  wide  apart,  and  hardly  in  supporting  distances,  so  large 
were  the  districts  and  extended  the  coasts  of  the  command.  To  our 
brigade  was  assigned  the  duty  of  guarding  the  entire  district  lyinj.-, 
between  the  Ashley  and  the  Edisto,  with  the  exception  of  JanuV 
island.  On  the  Atlantic  front.it  extended  from  the  Stono  to  the 
Edisto,  including  Johns'  island,  Kiahwah,  Seabrooks,  Jehosse,  Kings, 
and  Slau's  islands,  and  the  Wadmalaw.  At  first,  our  headquarters 
were  at  Wappoo,  and  then  farther  South  at  Adams'  Run,  and  exten- 
ded from  Willtown  on  the  Edisto,  to  the  Church  Flats  on  the  Stono, 
posting  Willtown,  the  Toogadoo,  the  Dahoo,  King's  island,  Glen's 
inland,  Church  Flats,  and  the  Haulover,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bo- 
hickett  on  John's  island,  besides  the  forces  in  reserve  at  Adams'  Run. 
It  was  a  very  laborious  and  hazardous  defence  of  a  coast  indented 
for  every  mile  almost,  by  waters  accessible  not  only  to  the  war 
steamers,  but  to  the  land  forces  from  Morris'  island  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  enemy.  In  every  emergency  these  troops  did  their  whole 
duty  promptly,  successfully,  and  with  the  approbation  and  commen- 
dation of  their  superiors.  Their  duties  were  constant  and  active 
during  the  whole  period  from  September,  1863,  until  March,  1864, 
in  doing  guard  duty  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  in  details 
upon  extensive  earth-works,  at  many  and  various  points.  But  they 
were  not  left  to  non-combatant  work  alone.  They  had  two  memor- 
able opportunities  of  showing  their  alacrity  and  bravery  in  the  fields 
of  battle.  The  two  war  steamers,  Marble  Head  and  Pawnee,  were 
too  curious  in  running  up  the  Stono  to  peer  at  a  Quaker  battery, 
which  had  been  placed  above  the  mouth  of  the  Abbepoola,  to  deter 
the  enemy,  and  Colonel  Page  commanding,  with  Major  Jenkins  of 
the  South  Carolina  troops,  and  Colonel  Del.  Kemper  of  the  artillery, 
were  ordered  to  drive  them  off.  This  they  did  with  gallantry,  rid- 
dling the  Marble  Head,  but  the  Pawnee  got  a  cross  fire  on  our 
batteries,  and  forced  Page  to  fall  back,  but  he  fully  effected  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition,  and  won  my  most  hearty  thanks.  He  was 
one  of  the  coolest  men  I  ever  saw  under  fire.  On  his  dull  sorrel 
horse,  he  rode  about  the  field  under  showers  of  shot  and  shell,  with- 
out turning  his  head,  or  giving  it  a  twitch  even  at  the  sound  too  near 
of  that  awful  aerial  whisper:  "where  is  he  ?  where  is  he?"  before 
an  explosion  which  crashed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  to- 
gether. His  mounted  unconcern  was  so  marked  that  it  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  that  cool  and  gallant  soldier,  Major  Jenkins,  the 
brother  of  the  lamented  General  M.  Jenkins,  of  South  Carolina. 
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After  the  fight  was  over  he  asked  the  gallant  Page  how  he  could  be 
so  unflinching,  without  a  dodge,  amidst  such  bursting  of  bombs  and 
whispers  of  danger  all  around  him.  His  answer  was  beautifully 
characteristic,  showing  the  great  integrity  of  his  courage: 

"I  did'nt  dodge,  sir,  because  I  am  so  deaf  I  did'nt  hear  them 
before  their  explosion!  "  A  braggadocio  would  have  pocketed  the 
compliment  as  belonging  to  his  steady  nerves.  He  claimed  nothing 
which  did'nt  belong  to  him,  and  his  courage  was  too  honest  and  real 
not  to  assign  his  apparent  indifference  to  danger  to  the  true  cause, 
his  deafness.  But  there  was  a  much  greater  and  more  important 
instance  trying  the  promptness  and  the  pluck  of  these  men.  The 
enemy  designed  its  attack  upon  Florida,  and  a  large  fleet  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Stono,  conveying  troops  for  the  South.  It  was  un- 
certain for  a  time  what  their  point  of  destination  was,  when  a  servant 
of  General  Gilmer  was  captured  by  my  Rebel  Troop,  as  it  was  called, 
on  John's  Island.  He  was  brought  in  to  me  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
He  was  a  light  mulatto,  who  described  himself  as  the  son  of  a  slave 
freed  by  the  Barnes  family,  near  Frederick,  in  Maryland.  He  was 
General  Gilmer's  cook,  was  purveying  for  the  general's  table  on 
Morris's  Island,  and  had  got  lost  on  the  Wadmalaw.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  plausible  fellow,  and  after  a  close  and  searching  exami- 
nation professed  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  design  of  the  Stono 
expedition.  At  last  he  was  overcome  by  my  refusal  to  receive  or 
treat  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  What  then  ?  He  was  made  to  ap- 
prehend that  he  would  be  turned  loose,  unmolested,  to  shift  for  him- 
self. Fearing  many  imaginary  dangers,  that  he  would  be  shot  as  a 
straggler  from  the  enemy,  or  be  caught  and  sold  as  a  slave  and  might 
never  see  his  wife  and  family  again,  he  made  a  full  disclosure  which 
proved  in  the  sequel  to  be  true,  and  enabled  General  Beauregard  to 
forward  reinforcements  to  General  Finnegan.  Just  before  these  re- 
inforcements were  to  depart  for  Florida,  General  Alex.  Schimmel- 
finnig  with  6,000* men  crossed  over  the  bars  to  Seabrook  Island, 
and  surprising  the  picket  at  the  Haulover  from  that  island  to  the 
main,  he  advanced  up  the  Bohickett  road  and  nearly  reached  the 
headquarters  of  Major  Jenkins,  in  command  at  that  point,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Adams  Run.  Major  Jenkins  had  no  force  but  two 
companies  of  our  brigade  and  Humphrey's  troop  of  South  Carolina 
calvary.  The  enemy  divided  into  two  columns  of  3,000  each,  the 
one  moving  up  the  Bohickett  road,  and  the  other  moving  to  the 
right  over  the  Mullet  Hall  creek  which  heads  very  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bohickett.  The  3,000  on  the  Bohickett  road  were  gallantly 
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met  by  Humphreys  and  tin-  two  companies  of  infantry,  Jenet's  and 
another,  and  were  so  closely  fought  by  them  as  to  make  them  m 
very  cautiously,  and  to  give  time  for  Colonel  Page  to  reinforce 
Jenkins  from  Johns  Island  bridge  with  a  portion  of  the  26th,  and 
this  small  force,  fighting  for  thirty-six  hours  saved  Jenkins'  head- 
quarters and  prevented  the  enemy  from  getting  to  the  Abbepoola 
mad,  and  made  him,  in  fact,  retire  past  the  defile  at  the  head  of 
Mullet  Hall,  when  I  reached  that  defile  with  reinforcements  from  the 
59th,  the  46th  and  34th,  making  our  whole  force  but  900  men. 
Seeing  that  the  3,000  of  the  enemy  were  crossing  the  Mullet  Hall, 
over  the  temporary  bridging  of  the  channel  of  that  stream,  and  that 
they  were  trying  to  reach  the  defile  in  our  rear,  we  fell  back  to  what 
is  called  the  "  Cocked  Hat,"  a  short  distance  west  of  the  defile  and 
of  the  Abbepoola  road,  and  there  took  position  and  opened  fire  from 
two  batteries  upon  the  columns  of  the  enemy  advancing  on  the  Sc- 
hickel road;  the  3,000  on  the  Mullet  Hall  threatening  our  left.  In 
half  an  hour  after  the  fight  began,  900  of  Colquitt's  brigade,  bound 
to  Florida,  left  the  railroad  cars  at  Church  Flats  and  reinforced  our 
command.  They  were  posted  on  the  left  to  check  the  enemy  at 
Mullet  Hall  creek,  whilst  our  900  repulsed  the  attacking  columns  on 
the  Bohickett  road.  This  was  done  handsomely,  without  loss  save  to 
the  enemy.  They  fell  back  after  several  hours  fighting,  and  the 
next  morning  we  could  see  their  strategy.  They  expected  us  to 
pursue  them  past  the  defile  at  the  head  of  Mullet  Hall  when  their 
forces  on  our  left  were  to  close  it  upon  our  rear.  We  were  not  to  be 
caught  in  such  a  snare,  and  they  were  glad  to  retire  in  the  night  as 
they  came.  For  this  the  command  was  highly  commended  by  the 
report  of  Colonel  Harris  and  the  orders  at  headquarters.  Colquitt's 
men  proceeded  the  next  day  on  their  way  to  Florida,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  our  26th  and  59th,  to  join  Finnegan,  who  met  the  enemy 
of  the  Stono  fleet  and  conquered  them  gloriously  at  Olustee. 

In  April,  1864,  we  were  ordered  back  to  the  defences  of  Rich- 
mond. Colonel  Tabb,  with  a  small  portion  only  of  his  regiment, 
the  59th,  was  in  advance,  and  was  attacked  front  and  rear  at  Notto- 
way  Bridge,  and  had  to  fight  in  turns  on  both  sides  of  the  parapets 
thrown  up  there.  He  repelled  the  double  attacks  handsomely,  but 
with  the  loss  of  his  lamented  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones.  The  bri- 
gade was  pushed  forward  with  all  expedition,  reached  Petersburg 
punctually,  and  from  that  time  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  was, 
I  may  say,  constantly  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  the  trenches 
and  fields  around  Petersburg  and  on  the  retreat. 
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General  Lee  was  at  that  time  confronted  by  Grant  at  the  Rapidan. 
General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting  was  placed  in  command  of  the  defences 
of  Petersburg,  embracing  the  line  of  heavy  fixed  batteries  supported 
by  two  small  local  battalions,  about  150  militia,  one  Georgia  battalion, 
and  our  brigade  of  infantry. 

General  Beauregard  took  his  position  with  about  8,000  effective 
men  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  all  these  forces  were  confronted  by  But- 
ler's Army  of  the  James,  entrenched  at  City  Point  and  at  Cobb's  in 
Hewlett's  Neck.  On  the  i4th  of  May,  1864,  he  presented  his  plan 
of  strategy  to  the  War  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  then  were 
Mr.  Seddon  and  General  Bragg.  Lee  had  about  45,000  effective 
forces;  Beauregard  about  15,000;  and  the  plan  he  presented  was  for 
Lee  to  fall  back  upon  the  outer  defences  of  Richmond  and  send  to 
him,  Beauregard,  15,000  reinforcements,  making,  with  his  own, 
30,000  men  with  which  to  attack  and  conquer  Butler,  gain  City  Point, 
cross  the  James,  and  attack  Grant's  on  the  left  and  rear,  whilst  Lee 
should  attack  him  in  front.  Thus  Grant  would  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  James  below  Richmond,  Petersburg  would  have  been 
relieved,  and  Grant's  force  of  about  120,000  then  could  have  been 
assailed  front,  flank  and  rear  by  60,000  men  under  the  two  choicest 
generals  of  the  Confederate  army.  This  plan,  unfortunately,  was 
rejected  by  the  President,  and  immediately  thereafter  General  Bragg 
sent  to  General  Whiting  an  order  saying  that  General  Lee  was  pressed 
very  hard  by  Grant,  and  needed  all  the  reinforcements  which  could 
be  forwarded  to  him  to  save  Richmond;  and  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital being  much  more  important  than  that  of  Petersburg,  he  was 
ordered  with  all  despatch  to  report  with  all  his  available  forces  at 
Richmond.  This  order  was  submitted  to  me,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, by  General  Whiting,  for  my  opinion  as  to  its  execution.  It 
was  signed  by  General  Bragg  officially.  I  read  it  with  care,  and 
unequivocally  gave  the  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  obeyed,  for  the 
reason  that  to  abandon  Petersburg  was  to  abandon  Drewry's  Bluff, 
and  to  abandon  the  latter  was  to  abandon  Richmond.  General 
Whiting  declared  that  that  was  his  own  opinion,  and  ordered  me  at 
once  to  make  the  best  preparation  for  the  defence  of  Petersburg  to 
the  last  extremity  in  my  power.  I  state  these  facts  because  it  has 
been  denied  that  General  Bragg  ever  issued  such  an  order.  It  was 
read  and  considered  by  another  besides  General  Whiting  and  myself. 
In  two  hours  from  the  time  it  was  received,  and  whilst  I  was  issuing 
orders  for  the  defence  of  Petersburg,  General  Whiting  again  sent  for 
me  to  wait  on  him  at  his  quarters.  The  moment  I  reported  he 
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liuidrd  nir  .in  order  to  him  from  '  icneral  Beaurrgard  at  Drewry's 
HluflT,  to  the  front  of  which  point  Butler  had  advanced.  The  substance 
of  that  order  was  that  he,  Whiting,  was,  with  all  his  available  forces 
on  both  sides  the  Appomattox,  Martin's  and  Wise1-,  Brigade,  number- 
ing in  all  about  5,000  men,  to  cross  tin  Appomattox  and  take  the  road 
across  Campbell's  Bridge  by  the  coal  pits,  and  join  his  right  before 
davSnak  the  next  morning,  when  he  would  attack  Butler.  In  a  few 
hours  after  this  order  was  received,  another  order  from  Beauregard, 
changing  this,  came,  ordering  (J.  G.)  Martin's  and  Wise's  Brigades 
to  beat  Dunlop's,  on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  turnpike,  before 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  and  thence  at  daybreak  to  move  to  the 
sound  of  Beauregard's  guns. 

It  is  lamentable  to  add  that,  owing  to  causes  which  affect  the  rep- 
utation of  a  brave  and  accomplished  Confederate  commander,  who 
died  nobly  in  battle  afterwards,  General  Whiting  did  not  move  as 
promptly  as  he  might.  The  two  brigades  were  at  Dunlop'  s  before  day- 
break, and  there  awaited  his  orders  until  more  than  an  hour  by  sun. 
They  were  moved  then,  and  found  the  reserve  of  the  enemy  under 
General  Terry  in  barricade  at  the  Walthall  Railroad  junction  with 
the  Petersburg  Railroad  and  the  turnpike.  Martin's  Brigade  was  on 
the  right  and  Wise's  on  the  left,  crossing  the  turnpike  on  which  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up  their  works.  They  were  immediately  charged, 
driven  from  their  breastworks,  across  Bakehouse  creek  up  the  hill  to 
their  artillery,  and  in  their  flight  their  guns  barely  escaped  capture. 
All  their  provisions  were  captured,  and  the  brigades  were  passing  on 
to  the  rear  of  the  army  retreating  before  Beauregard,  when  they 
were  halted  by  General  Whiting  and  ordered  to  fall  back.  But  for 
this  sad  hindrance,  the  causes  of  which  were  fully  reported,  the  vic- 
tory of  Beauregard  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  signal  and 
decisive  during  the  war.  As  it  was,  it  was  very  decided  in  capturing 
6,000  prisoners  and  in  shutting  Butler  up,  as  General  Grant  said,  in 
Howlett's  Neck,  "like  a  fly  in  a  bottle."  On  the  morning  of  the 
1 7th  the  two  brigades  joined  Beauregard's  army,  and  from  the  i8th 
to  the  28th  of  May,  for  ten  days,  there  was  heavy  fighting  on  the 
whole  picket  lines,  one-third  of  our  brigade  being  required  at  a  time 
to  picket  its  front,  making  every  day  almost  a  general  battle.  At 
last  the  order  came  to  charge  and  take  the  enemy's  outer  line  at 
Howlett's,  and  it  was  captured  from  Ware  Bottom  Church  on  the 
James  to  the  front  of  Cobb's  on  the  Appomattox.  The  part  borne 
by  Martin's  and  Wise's  Brigades  upon  the  enemy  in  their  front  was 
without  failure  and  a  perfect  success;  600  of  the  Wise  Brigade, 
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under  that  perfect  tactician,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Council,  of  the 
36th,  led  the  charge,  supported  by  Martin,  who  was  supported  in  a 
third  line  by  the  remaining  portions  of  Wise's  Brigade.  The  600 
carried  the  front  before  either  brigade  came  up;  so  rapid  and  so 
undaunted  was  this  charge  of  the  600  it  was  Balaklava  like.  This 
charge  was  made  in  open  field  for  one-half  a  mile,  under  no  guns, 
against  a  full  line  of  infantry  in  parapet.  The  men,  though  falling 
"like  leaves  of  Vallambrosa,"  moved  steadily  up  under  the  point 
blank  fire  until  within  ten  or  twenty  paces,  when  the  enemy  threw 
down  their  guns  and  cried  for  quarter.  The  reply  was  "too  late!  " 
"too  late!  "  and  the  havoc  which  followed  was  appalling.  The  600 
passed  beyond  the  line  taken  and  had  to  be  recalled.  No  more 
could  be  done  but  hold  that  line.  After  this  line  was  captured  and 
settled  firmly,  General  Wise  was  sent  with  but  one  of  his  regiments, 
the  46th,  and  a  Georgia  battalion  to  support  the  local  forces  on  the 
lines  of  Petersburg.  His  whole  force  was-  800  men,  including  113 
militia  under  the  gallant  Colonel  F.  H.  Archer,  to  defend  a  line  of 
six  and  a  half  miles.  Alas!  when  he  came  to  count  his  brigade, 
numbering  2,400  men  on  the  i6th  May,  he  found  the  roster  reduced 
to  about  1,350.  In  the  charge  at  Hewlett's  the  Ben  McCulloch 
Rangers,  the  best  scouts  of  the  army,  were  reduced  from  seventy- 
four  to  thirty-eight,  and  the  Accomack  Company  from  seventy-two 
to  thirty-seven.  It  was  Peter  Paine  of  this  company  who  cried  ' '  too 
late! "  by  the  nickname  of  which  words  he  goes  to  this  day,  at  his 
home  on  Matchatank  creek  in  Accomack. 

We  were  hardly  posted  on  the  lines  of  Petersburg  when  the  800 
men  in  the  defences  were  attacked  by  5,000  mounted  infantry,  called 
Kautz's  cavalry,  with  their  sixteen  shooters.  They  kept  up  feints  of 
attack  all  the  forenoon  of  the  Qth  of  May,  and  at  last  swept  around 
to  our  extreme  right  where  the  militia  were  posted  and  broke 
through.  A  force,  two  companies  formed  from  the  prisons  and  the 
hospitals,  called  the  "  Penitents  and  the  Patients,"  were  moved  out 
on  the  Blandford  fork  of  the  road  entering  the  city,  and  three  com- 
panies moved  from  the  left  of  the  lines  under  Colonel  Randolph 
Harrison  of  the  46th,  to  flank  the  entering  enemy  on  the  right,  and 
they  seeing  the  approach  of  the  former  in  front,  and  of  the  latter  on 
their  right,  retreated  as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced;  and  Graham's 
field  battery  repulsed  the  column  on  the  other  fork  of  the  road 
leading  into  the  city.  This  saved  Petersburg  on  that  day. 

Though  Petersburg  barely  escaped  by  a  successful  defence  against 
all  odds,  yet  this  caused  a  protest  to  General  Beauregard  against  the 
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h.t/.tnl  of  trusting  its  drli-iiM-  .i^.iin  to  so  small  a  force.  He  imme- 
diately reinforced  us  by  sending  the  26th  and  34th  of  our  command, 
still  retaining  the  59th  and  a  portion  of  the  34th,  west  of  the  Appo- 
mattox;  and  this  ami  some  increase  of  the  local  forces,  increased 
our  effective  force  to  just  2,200  men  of  all  arms.  This  force  could 
not  in  a  thin  skirmish  line  reach  from  battery  No.  i  below  the  city  to 
tlu-  plank  road.  The  46th  and  26th  were  posted  on  the  left  from 
battery  No.  I  to  battery  No.  6;  tho  34th  from  battery  No.  14  in  tin- 
centre-,  and  tlu-  Georgia  battalion  and  the  militia  and  irregular  forces 
on  the  extreme  right.  Whilst  in  this  position,  the  enemy  number- 
ing 22,200,  including  Hincks'  corps  of  colored  troops,  commanded 
by  (Wm.  F.)  "  Baldy  "  Smith,  advanced  from  City  Point  and  Cobbs, 
at  3:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  attacked  Graham's  battery  and  some  of 
Dearing's  cavalry  below  our  line  on  the  river  road,  by  8  A.  M..,  on 
the  1  5th  of  June,  1864,  and  advanced  in  a  body  upon  our  left,  from 
No.  i  to  No.  5  where  the  worst  constructed  line  of  the  war  made  a 
sharp  salient  angle,  leaving  the  most  commanding  ground  outside  of 
our  line  in  front.  The  battle  was  pressed  hard  upon  the  left  until 
about  i  P.  M.,  without  making  an  impression,  but  our  whole  force 
had  to  be  closed  to  the  left,  and  at  that  hour  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
deployed  and  advanced  upon  our  centre,  in  front  of  the  34th  with 
about  5,000  men,  and  took  our  rifle  pits.  The  34th  charged  and' 
drove  them  out.  Again  the  enemy  retook  the  pits  and  were  again 
driven  out;  and  when  they  advanced  the  third  time  upon  the  pits, 
the  whole  regiment  leapt  the  parapets  and  gloriously  repulsed  them. 
All  this  time  the  enemy  was  engaging  the  left,  and  this  caused  us 
necessarily  to  close  upon  the  left  and  centre,  and  made  a  gap  from 
battery  6  to  battery  8,  through  which  about  3,000  entered  upon  the 
right  flank  of  the  left  and  captured  from  battery  3  to  battery  8  inclu- 
sive. We  immediately  closed  upon  the  inner  line  from  battery  2  to 
battery  14,  and  continued  the  struggle  until  10:30  P.  M.,  when  we 
were  reinforced  by  our  59th  regiment  and  by  (Johnson)  Hagood's 
South  Carolina  brigade;  the  other  reinforcements  coming  up  before 
the  morning  of  i6th.  By  daybreak  that  morning  we  opened  with 
Bogg's  battery  upon  the'  enemy,  and  the  fight  was  continued  that 
day  until  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Bushrod  R.  Johnson's  old 
brigade  was  on  a  hill  on  our  extreme  right,  and  between  it  and  our 
26th  regiment  the  space  was  not  filled  by  any  troops  whatever. 
Colonel  Page  was  there  in  command  of  our  brigade,  General  Wise 
being  in  command  of  the  District.  The  latter  however  was  on  the 
ground  with  Page  all  the  day  of  the  i6th  and  parted  with  him  at  n 
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P.  M.,  to  see  that  General  Johnson  would  have  the  gap  filled  up. 
He  reported  to  Johnson  and  warned  him  of  the  disaster  likely  to 
occur  before  sunrise  the  next  morning.  He  professed  to  have  issued 
the  proper  orders,  but  they  were  not  executed,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Johnson's  Brigade  gave  way,  the  26th  was  flanked  on  the  right, 
and  Colonel  P.  R.  Page  and  Captain  Geo.  D.  Wise  fell  in  a  few  min- 
utes of  each  other;  near  by  fell  Major  Patrick  H.  Fitzhugh,  crossing 
the  bayonets  of  the  enemy  with  his  sword;  there  too  fell  the  gallant 
flagbearer  of  the  46th,  the  indomitable  hero,  Louis  Rogers,  and  near 
him  Otho  West,  both  of  Accomack;  there  too  fell  the  brave  Major  J. 
C.  Hill,  of  the  46th,  whilst  bearing  up  the  flag,  and  Rogers  the  flag- 
bearer,  and  there  too  fell  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peyton  Wise,*  and  a 
large  member  of  others  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wise  and  Major  Hill  survive,  but  Page  lies  at  Blandsford  Cemetery, 
Captain  Wise,  our  brigade  inspector,  at  Hollywood,  and  the  body 
of  Fitzhugh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Poor  fellow!  he  had 
heard  his  son  was  butchered  at  Battery  No.  5  by  the  colored  troops, 
after  his  surrender;  the  last  that  I  saw  of  him  he  was  in  tears  swear- 
ing the  Hannibal's  oath  that  he  would  at  every  hazard  avenge  his 
son's  death.  The  story  was  false,  his  son  was  captured  only,  and 
yet  survives.  After  this  commenced  the  life  of  the  trenches  and 
scenes  like  that  of  the  Crater.  Colonel  Goode  succeeded  Page  in 
the  command  of  the  brigade,  and  when  the  mine  was  sprung  Gracie's 
Brigade  was  on  the  left  and  ours  on  the  right  of  it.  As  sudden  as 
the  explosion  the  enemy  rushed  through  the  gap  made  by  its  terrific 
blast  and  a  portion  of  them  got  to  our  inner  line.  Gracie's  Brigade 
and  ours  firing  obliquely  right  and  left  continuously  for  six  hours, 
without  relief,  kept  the  enemy  down  where  they  lodged  and  kept 
them  back  in  front  until  Mahone's  Brigade  was  brought  six  miles 
from  the  right  to  charge  the  enemy  in  the  trenches  as  they  did  most 
triumphantly.  Here,  too,  havoc  was  made  among  the  best  and 
bravest  of  our  brigade.  I  have  not  time  or  space  to  tell  of  our 
picket  losses  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  trenches.  Early  in  March, 
1865,  we  were  ordered  to  Lee's  extreme  right  at  Hatcher's  Run. 
Then  commenced  the  preliminaries  of  the  retreat,  strong  guards  near 


*  Colonel,  subsequently  known  as  General  Peyton  Wise,  from  a  post-bellum 
commission  in  the  State  Line,  became  a  prominent  and  useful  citizen  of  Rich- 
mond. He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  as  frank  and  warm-hearted  as 
he  was  courageous,  and  possessed  powers  of  oratory  of  a  high  order.  He 
died  March  2gth,  1897,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  honored  and  widely  beloved. 
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Burgess's  Mill,  whore  the  j)lank  road  crossed  our  line.  On  the  28th 
of  March  the  firing  became  hot  and  heavy,  we  felt  that  something 
had  given  way  on  our  left.  Sheridan's  mounted  infantry  (miscalled 
cavalry)  was  bearing  on  Five  Forks,  and  General  Pickett  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  point  at  the  head  of  Gravelly  Run  fork,  on  the  White 
Oak  road;  and  General  Meade's corps  of  25,000 men  was  advancing 
in  our  front  across  Arthur's  creek.  Ransom's  and  Hunton's  brig- 
ades were  taken  from  our  division,  to  reinforce  Pickett  at  Five  Forks 
and  Evans'  old  brigade,  of  South  Carolina,  then  commanded  by 
General  W.  H.  Wallace,  and  our  brigade  were  alone  left  at  Hatcher's 
Run.  On  the  2Qth  March,  our  brigade  was  ordered  into  line  of  bat- 
tle at  the  point  near  Burgess'  Mill,  where  what  is  called  the  Military 
road,  forks  with  the  plank  road  to  Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  and  General 
Wise  was  ordered  to  advance  quickly  "on  the  Military  road,  to 
Gravelly  Run,  guiding  by  the  centre,  and  to  fight  everything  in  our 
way."  We  threw  the  34th  and  46th  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
the  26th  and  59th  on  the  left.  Within  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
place  where  the  brigade  was  ordered  forward,  we  struck  the  enemy 
obliquely,  diverging  from  left  to  right.  They  were  in  four  lines, 
which  we  charged  and  broke,  and  drove  the  first  upon  the  second 
and  the  second  upon  the  third,  until  the  four  lines  were  massed 
in  our  front,  in  a  dense  growth  of  pine  thicket  on  the  right  and 
a  heavy  growth  of  oak,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Black  Jack,  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  ten  to  twenty  paces  on  the 
left  and  thirty  on  the  right.  But  the  line  of  the  enemy  being  so 
much  longer  than  our  own,  the  angle  at  which  we  struck  them  gave 
them  an  enfilade  fire  on  our  left;  nevertheless,  under  the  order  to  lie 
flat  and  shoot  from  a  rest  on  the  elbows,  we  maintained  the  dreadful 
conflict  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  \vhcn  the  59th  and  26th  were  obliged 
to  break;  but  they  soon  rallied  on  General  Wallace  in  reserve  at  the 
forks,  came  up  again  with  his  brigade  to  the  aid  of  the  46th  and  34th, 
until  Wallace  and  the  26th,  5gth  and  46th  were  again  broken  and  gave 
way,  leaving  the  34th  alone  under  fire,  where  it  stood  and  fought  to 
within  thirty  paces  of  the  enemy's  artillery  until  thrice  ordered  to 
retreat.  We  fell  back  again  to  the  parapet  at  Hatcher's  Run,  rested 
the  30th  there,  and  on  the  3ist  again  were  ordered  to  fall  in  on  the 
left  of  McGowan's  Brigade  and  charge  the  enemy.  The  59th  were 
left  to  guard  the  trenches,  and  the  26th,  34th  and  46th  went  into  the 
charge.  They,  with  McGowan's  Brigade,  did  good  execution  in 
staggering  the  overpowering  columns  of  Meade,  and  in  delaying 
their  advance  to  Five  Forks.  In  these  two  fights  a  number  of  the 
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best  and  bravest  fell  among  the  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harrison,  of  the  34th;  Captain  Barksdale, 
of  the  59th,  and  Lieutenant  Barksdale  Warwick,  of  my  staff,  who 
died  with  a  smile  of  the  guadia  ccrtaminis  on  his  face,  struck  whilst 
waving  his  sword  and  shouting  "  Charge!  Charge!  " 

On  the  night  of  the  3ist  we  fell  back  across  Hatcher's  Run  to 
Sutherland's  on  the  S.  S.  R.  Road  and  pressed  forward  after  Hun- 
ton  to  reinforce  Pickett  at  Five  Forks.  On  Sabbath  morning  the 
ist  April,  we  reached  Church  Crossings,  and  were  kneeling  to  God, 
under  the  prayers  of  Chaplain  W.  E.  Wiatt  of  the  26th,  when  an 
order  announced  the  defeat  of  Pickett  at  Five  Forks  and  that  we 
must  fall  back  to  the  Appomattox.  On  Sunday  at  noon  we  reached 
the  Namozine  creek,  and  lodged  our  right  on  its  banks.  The  enemy 
came  up  immediately,  whilst  we  were  throwing  up  breast  works,  and 
Sheridan's  cavalry  sounded  the  bugle  notes  of  charge  until  night-fall, 
from  a  heavy  wood  in  our  front  This  was  but  a  feint  to  deceive 
Fitz  Lee's  dismounted  cavalry  on  our  left.  At  dark  the  enemy 
pressed  decidedly  upon  him,  when  he  called  for  reinforcements  from 
the  infantry.  We  ordered  the  59th  down  the  breast-works  imme- 
diately, leaped  them  before  reaching  the  cavalry,  formed  at  right 
angles  to  the  breast- works  on  the  enemy's  left,  and  scattered  them 
at  the  first  volley.  That  night  we  crossed  the  Namozine,  and  the 
next  day,  the  2nd  of  April,  crossed  the  Winticomack  creek,  and  as 
we  reached  the  defile  at  Deep  creek  near  Mannsboro,  Sheridan's 
cavalry  in  position  at  the  defile,  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  our  ad- 
vanced guard.  The  59th  had  been  ordered  to  assist  in  bringing  up 
the  rear,  and  thus  we  consisted  then  of  the  26th  under  the  younger 
Perrin,  the  elder  having  been  badly  shattered  to  pieces  at  the  charge 
at  Howlett's  the  year  before;  the  46th  under  Captain  Abbott,  Colo- 
nels Harrison  and  Wise  being  both  wounded  and  exempted,  and  the 
34th  under  Colonel  J.  Thomas  Goode.  Immediately  upon  the  fire  we 
turned  the  head  of  our  column  obliquely  to  the  right  through  an 
open  field  to  a  curtilage  of  houses,  where  the. 26th  and  46th  were 
posted,  and  the  34th  was  deployed  to  the  open  ground  on  our  right, 
to  decoy  a  charge  upon  it  passing  the  front  of  the  other  two  regi- 
ments behind  the  houses.  The  decoy  succeeded.  The  enemy  had 
dismounted,  tied  their  horses  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  some  600 
yards  off,  and  charged  on  foot  obliquely  by  the  houses,  upon  the 
34th,  until  they  came  close  in  front  of  the  26th  and  46th  which  burst 
upon  their  right  flank  so  sudden  and  so  sharp  that  they  broke  and 
fled,  and  were  so  pressed  by  the  three  regiments,  they  could 
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not  reach  their  horses  and  UK  unit  in  time  to  prevent  a  severe  loss  of 
men  and  hoi>e>.  1  lore  we  were  halted  for  the  entire  line  to  pa 
with  orders  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Thence  we  IMS-.  •<!  on  by  Amelia 
C.  H.,  Jetersville  and  DeatOOSVllle,  Itg-ragging  from  right  to  left, 
and  from  left  to  right  and  skirmishing  the  whole  way  until  we  came 
t<>  tlu-  forks  of  Sailor's  crock,  near  Jamestown,  and  the  High  Bridge, 
on  the  6th  April.  What  was  left  of  our  division,  Wise's  brigade  of 
Virginia,  and  Wallace's  of  South  Carolina,  were  posted  on  the  left 
oi  1'irkett's  division,  then  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number  by 
the  stampede  at  Five  Forks.  Corse's  brigade  and  Ransom's  had 
stood  their  ground  there  well,  and  suffered  very  much.  Whilst  in 
position  at  the  forks  of  the  road  when  the  baggage  train  passed  to 
the  right  and  the  artillery  to  the  left,  we  were  ordered  to  detail  two 
regiments  to  guard  the  left  of  Wallace's  brigade;  the  26th  and  59th 
were  detailed,  and  when  the  order  came  as  it  did,  to  join  Pickett  on 
his  left  and  attack  the  enemy,  we  had  but  two  regiments,  the  461)1 
and  34th,  to  go  into  the  fight  with.  We  came  in  half  rifle  range  of 
the  enemy  near  the  east  fork  of  Sailor's  creek  on  our  left;  Wallace's 
brigade  came  up  between  our  two  regiments  and  the  east  fork,  when 
we  found  that  the  enemy  were  coming  up  on  our  left,  and  we  were 
annoyed  by  an  enfilading  fire.  In  our  front  was  a  curtilage  of  houses, 
dwelling,  kitchen,  barns,  stables  and  tobacco-houses  reaching  a  half 
mile,  and  with  a  large  graveyard  inclosed  by  a  rough  stone  wall,  all 
filled  by  the  enemy  who  were  pouring  in  a  fire  so  galling  that  we 
were  compelled  to  lie  down  in  the  copse  of  pine  where  we  were 
posted.  The  enemy  had  broken  the  forces  under  General  Ewell, 
and  were  then  pouring  down  upon  our  left.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  detailed  two  companies  from  the  34th  under  Captain 
William  Jordan,  of  Bedford  county,  to  drive  off  the  sharpshooters 
who  were  enfilading  our  left,  which  duty  he  did  with  signal  effi- 
ciency, and  Colonels  Abner  Perrin  and  Tabb  coming  up  at  the 
time  to  the  left  of  Wallace,  they  were  ordered  to  support  Jordan 
with  the  26th  and  59th  Regiments  and  to  push  the  enemy  until  they 
came  opposite  their  right  flank  in  our  front.  The  moment  they  did 
so  we  charged  in  front  upon  the  stone  wall  and  houses,  and  Perrin 
and  Tabb  and  Jordan  charged  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  we 
broke  them  thoroughly,  and  drove  them  some  one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles,  unassisted  by  either  the  forces  of  Wallace  or  Pickett,  when 
Colonel  (R.  P.)  Duncan,  of  General  Anderson's  staff,  ordered  us  to 
fall  back  to  Pickett's  rear  to  form  at  right  angles  to  his  line  and  to 
retreat  to  the  road  of  our  march.  We  had  hardly  formed  and  began 
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to  move  in  his  rear  before  Pickett's  whole  command  stampeded, 
leaving  our  artillery  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  they  were  exploding 
our  caissons  in  a  lane  in  our  front.  We  pressed  forward  across  a 
branch  of  the  west  fork  of  Sailor's  creek,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  entirely  on  our  rear  and  left  and  half  way  down  our  front. 
Wallace's  Brigade  broke  and  fled  to  a  woods  on  our  right.  We 
pressed  up  a  hill  in  our  front,  halted  behind  a  worm  fence  on  the 
crest,  fired  three  volleys  to  the  rear,  and  retreating  again,  moved 
quickly  down  the  hill,  putting  it  between  us  and  the  enemy  in  our 
rear,  and  poured  three  volleys  obliquely  to  the  left  and  front,  broke 
the  enemy  and  got  out.  Here  the  26th  showed  its  exemplary  drill. 
Perrin  gallantly  rallied  his  regiment,  and  upon  its  nucleus  we  formed 
and  seized  the  whole  brigade  in  sight  of  the  broken  enemy.  After 
rallying  and  forming,  we  poured  three  volleys  into  the  woods  where 
Wallace's  Brigade  were  ensconced,  and  it  raised  a  white  flag  and 
came  out  to  us  and  formed  and  marched  with  us  safely  off  the  field, 
and  gained  our  road  past  the  enemy.  Anderson,  Pickettand  (B.  R.) 
Johnson  had  left  the  field  before  we  cut  through  and  gone  on  to  the 
high  bridge  and  Farmville.  At  one  o'clock  at  night  we  reached  the 
high  bridge  and  found  it  shut  down.  After  getting  over  it  we  marched 
a  mile  or  more  on  towards  Farmville,  and  bivouacked  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  yth.  We  were  overcome  by  exhaustion,  and  without  food 
or  refreshment  of  any  kind.  There  was  no  water  but  the  pools,  as 
red  as  brick  dust,  in  the  soil  of  that  region.  Colonel  J.  Thomas 
Goode,  Captain  Jordan  and  myself  washed  or  cooled  our  faces  and 
hands  in  the  same  pool  the  next  morning,  and  neither  of  us  had  a 
handkerchief  or  towel  to  wipe  with,  and  consequently  the  paint  of 
the  red  water  remained  on  our  faces  and  at  the  edges  of  our  hair; 
and  during  the  night  a  soldier  of  the  34th  found  me  sleeping  without 
a  blanket  or  coat  on  the  chilling  earth — the  enemy  had  captured  my 
orderly  and  body-servant,  with  my  cloak  and  two  of  my  horses — 
a  wounded  man  at  Sailor's  creek  had  escaped  on  my  riding  horse 
proper — and  the  noble  private,  whom  I  don't  know,  wrapped  me, 
more  dead  than  alive,  in  his  coarse  gray  blanket,  pinning  it  on  with 
a  wire  pin,  both  of  which  I  have  now,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir  could 
not  buy  them!  With  a  face  painted  like  an  Indian,  with  the  gray 
blanket  around  me,  and  with  the  Confederate  Tyrolese  hat  on — not 
off,  as  ridiculously  stated — and  muddy  all  over,  I  put  myself  on  foot 
at  the  head  of  the  two  brigades  and  marched  on  the  railroad  to  near 
Farmville.  There  an  officer  of  General  Lee  met  me  and  ordered  us 
to  move  to  him,  then  in  sight  on  his  gray.  Turning  the  head  of  the 
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column  to  the  right,  down  the  railroad  embankment,  we  marched 
>s  the  open  field  to  where  he  was  sitting  in  his  saddle,  with  Gen- 
eral B.  R.  Johnson  on  his  horse  a  little  in  the  rear.  The  latter  had 
fled  from  Sailor's  creek  and  reported  me  killed  and  the  whole  divi- 
sion cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed.  As  I  moved  up  with  the  two  bri- 
gades I  saw  that  General  Lee  was  suppressing  a  laugh.  I  knew  he 
had  a  sub- vein  of  humor,  which  he  was  hardly  concealing  when  he 
my  appearance — that  of  a  Comanche  savage.  He  was  right ;  I 
was  savage  and  looked  like  an  Indian,  and  waited  not  to  be  accosted, 
when  I  exclaimed  with  an  oath:  "  General  Lee,  these  men  shall  not 
move  another  inch  unless  they  have  something  more  to  eat  than 
parched  corn  taken  from  starving  mules!"  He  smiled  with  great 
blandness,  and  said: 

"They  deserve  something  to  eat,  sir.  Let  them,  without  taking 
down  the  fence,  move  to  the  trees  on  yonder  hill,  and  they  shall  be 
filled  for  once  at  least.  And  you,  General  Wise,  will  pause  here  a 
moment  with  me."  When  the  brigades  passed  on  he  turned  to  me 
and  said:  "  You,  sir,  will  take  command  of  all  these  forces."  There 
were  no  organized  forces  but  the  two  brigades  I  came  up  with,  in 
sight;  there  were  thousands  of  disorganized  troops  in  all  directions 
without  order  or  command.  I  protested  that  I  could  not  take  such 
a  command.  I  had  no  horses.  He  ordered  me  to  get  a  horse  and 
make  all  the  stragglers  and  disorganized  men  fall  into  my  ranks.  I 
told  him  that  it  would  put  my  brigade  hors  du  combat,  to  have  to 
play  field  marshal  for  such  a  disorganized  mass.  He  said:  "You 
must  obey  your  order,  sir."  I  replied:  "  I  will,  sir,  or  die  a  trying, 
but  I  must  first  understand  it.  It  is  not  the  men  who  are  deserting 
the  ranks,  but  the  officers  who  are  deserting  the  men  who  are  disor- 
ganizing your  army.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  General  Lee,  that  I 
must  take  command  of  all  men. of  all  ranks?"  looking  at  General 
B.  R.  Johnson.  Lee  then  understood  my  meaning,  turned  his  head 
the  other  way  to  smile,  said:  "  Do  your  duty,  sir."  And  I  first  went 
to  breakfast  and  then  to  the  work  which  wound  up  at  Appomattox 
on  the  9th,  when  and  where  I  signed  the  paroles  of  more  than  5,000 
men  besides  those  of  my  own  brigade.  It  was  this  which  gave  rise 
to  the  ridiculous  story  lately  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
and  in  Harper's  Magazine.  The  correspondent,  as  usual,  blundered 
upon  enough  of  fact  to  make  fiction  murder  truth,  and  make  me 
ludicrous.  It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life,  and  I  am  glad  to 
explain  its  true  history. 

Without  intermission  I  was  with  that  brigade  in  whole  and  in  part 
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from  April,  1861,  until  April  Qth,  1865,  under  the  eye  of  General 
Lee  from  the  first  to  the  last  scenes  of  the  war,  and  we  parted  with 
each  other  on  parole  at  Appomattox.  Alas!  how  few  were  there  at 
last  of  those  who  were  comrades  with  us  at  first.  There  were  less 
than  1,000  left  of  the  2,850  who  returned  from  Charleston  in  April, 
1864,  Less  than  half  were  paroled  of  2,400  who  charged  at  How- 
lett's.  Their  last,  after  fighting  in  nineteen  battles,  was  their  most 
glorious  charge;  and  they  fired  the  last  guns  of  the  infantry  at  Ap- 
pomattox. Of  this  and  other  commands,  Gloucester's  dead  were 
piled  on  every  battle  field:  Page,  Taylor,  Fitzhugh,  Puller,  Ellis, 
Robins,  Hibble,  Baytop,  Millers,  Roane,  Bridges,  Banks,  Norton, 
Amory,  Cooke,  Edwards,  Griffin,  Massey,  Newcomb,  Bristow,  Jones, 
Barry,  Ware,  Simcoe,  R.  B.  Jones,  Kenan,  Pitts,  Pointer,  Leigh, 
Jeff  Dutton,  Elijah  Dutton,  Vincent  Edwards,  Dunstan,  Hughes, 
Evans,  Gary,  Thos.  Robins,  Freeman,  John  Roane,  Jenkins,  Hob- 
day, Albert  Roane,  Ransome,  White,  J.  W.  Robins,  Woodland, 
Cooper,  Summerson,  Williams,  Hogg,  Sparrow,  T.  J.  Hibble,  Alex. 
Dutton,  John  Edwards,  Rich,  Dutton  again,  Dunbar  Edwards, 
Gwynn  —  I  cease  to  call  the  roll,  for  they  are  absent  by  fifties  and 
hundreds,  and  not  a  man  answers  to  his  name! 

In  this  succinct,  didactic  narrative,  not  half  justice  could  be  done 
to  these  martys  to  civil  liberty.  Their  lives  and  deaths  were  the 
most  beautiful  epic  poems.  They  will  be  sung  and  celebrated  as 
long  as  liberty  lasts  ;  as  long  as  a  love  for  it  sighs  for  its  loss  and  their 
sacrifice.  There  was  nothing  sordid  or  selfish  in  the  high  motives  or 
objects  of  their  death  struggle.  The  chief  injustice  done  to  their 
memories  is  in  seeming  to  think  or  say  that  they  fought  and  died  in 
vain  for  some  mere  material  property,  profit,  advantage,  or  posses- 
sion. Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  to  them,  or  more  untrue  in 
fact.  They  were  no  hirelings;  they  were  no  men  of  expediency. 
They  loved  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  honor  for  honor's  sake,  justice 
for  justice's  sake,  truth  for  truth's  sake,  right  for  right's  sake.  They 
never  stooped  to  ask:  "Will  it  pay?"  They  had  faith,  feelings, 
affections,  sense  of  the  intellect  to  know  their  rights,  and  know- 
ing them,  the  courage  to  maintain  them  through  all  hazards, 
and  to  the  last  extremity,  they  had  a  sense  of  honor,  a  sense 
of  self-respect,  a  sense  of  wrong,  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  physi- 
ical  and  moral  power  of  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  usurpation 
and  oppression.  Their  physical  power  was  expended  in  the 
war,  but  their  moral  power  still  exists  unimpaired,  except  by 
those  who  call  their  consecrated  cause  "A  Lost  Cause;"  except 
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by  those  who  say  that  "the  best  they  can  do"1  is  to  desert  the 
faith  of  that  cause;  to  lose  its  feelings  and  fortitudes;  to  take  test 
oaths;  to  beg  for  pardons;  to  confess  tin-  charge  of  treason,  not  only 
to  acknowledge  tin  -uilt  of  the  highest  felony  known  to  the  calendar 
of  human  crime,  for  themselves,  hut  in  fact  and  effect  to  inscribe 
t re. i son  on  the  graves  of  these  heroic  martyrs;  to  choose  the  school 
of  morals  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  taking  lesser  evils;  to  ap- 
prove and  endorse  the  blackest  wrongs  done  to  this  generation  and 
its  heirs  forever,  against  which  these  immolated  comrades  fought  and 
died!  This  thing  which  we  now  hear  called  "accepting  the  situa- 
tion "  is  very  different  from  the  acceptance  of  the  situation  which 
these  dead  comrades  made  in  the  pride  of  patriotism  when  they  ac- 
cepted graves  rather  than  servile  submission,  when  they  tasted  death 
rather  than  "eat  dirt"  and  live!  They  made  thousands  of  the  foe 
"bite  the  dust  "  rather  than  be  conquered  to  wear  chains  by  consent 
and  approval.  If  they  were  traitors  I  and  every  leader  of  theirs 
who  led  them  to  battle  and  to  death,  Lee  and  all,  were  murderers! 
They  were  not  traitors,  and  Lee  and  I  and  others  whom  they  fol- 
lowed were  not  their  murderers!  The  morale  of  their  lives  and 
deaths  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  glorious  deeds  they  did,  and 
their  examples  are  immortal.  The  rights  for  which  they  contended 
and  their  defence  of  those  rights  constituted  ' '  the  Confederate 
Cause."  And  that  cause  is  as  undying  as  those  rights  are  indestruc- 
tible, and  as  their  defence  was  glorious!  They  were  true  to  that 
Cause,  the  substance  of  which  was  not  to  be  masters  of  slaves,  bid 
that  others  should  not  be  their  masters,  and  they  were  true  to  the  last 
ditch  of  its  defence,  and  to  the  death!  Yes!  After  the  bones  of 
these  devoted  martyrs  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust;  after  the 
deserters  of  their  faith  and  memories  and  examples  shall  have  died 
in  the  easiest  situations  which  they  can  accept,  and  they  and  their 
treason  shall  have  rotted  and  been  forgotten,  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  which  these  noble  Confederates  fell — the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  self-government,  guarded  by  a  standard  of  fun- 
damental law  of  its  honest  administration — the  Confederate  Cause 
shall  survive  and  revive  and  find  champions,  though  its  champions 
for  the  time  be  made  martyrs!  The  blood  of  these  martyrs  shall 
be  the  seeds  of  new  life  and  new  liberty  for  all  the  ages  of  time!  and 
the  moral  monuments  of  "These  True  Men,"  without  marble  and 
without  brass,  shall  be  eternal! 

I  wish  it  was  permitted  by  this  occasion,  dedicated  to  the  dead, 
to  speak  of  and  to  the  survivors  of  these  their  comrades,  who  so 
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nobly  made  up  their  accounts  and  passed  away,  leaving  a  duty,  a 
sacred  duty,  to  be  performed  by  the  living.  There  are  many  of  those 
living  who  were  true  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  who  were  to 
tread  with  cautious  steps  and  not  forget  to  pay  and  not  to  mistake 
the  way  of  paying  the  debt  due  to  the  fallen.  You  propose  to  build 
them  a  shrine.  That  shrine  will  be  nothing — it  will  be  vain,  a 
mockery — if  every  one  of  your  own  hearts  and  heads  are  not  shrines, 
in  which  the  memories  of  these  men  are  embalmed.  Your  hearts 
cannot  be  their  shrines  if  you  have  not  performed  your  part  too  like 
true  men,  worthy  of  their  example. 

Let  us,  the  living,  gather  their  ashes  to  the  grave-yards  of  the  old 
homesteads,  and  con  the  moral  of  their  lives  and  deaths,  that — 

"  Integrity  of  life  is  fame's  best  friend, 
Which  nobly  beyond  death  shall  crown  the  end." 


[From  the    New  Orleans  Picayune,   Feb  10,  1895.] 

SERGEANT  SMITH  PRENTISS  AND  HIS  CAREER. 


An  Estimate  of  the  Man  by  a  Contemporary. 


JOHN  Q.  BALDWIN. 


Sergeant  Smith  Prentiss  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  September 
30,  1808,  and  died  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  July  i,  1850.  Forty-four 
eventful  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  yet  the  name  and  fame  of 
Prentiss  is  as  green  in  the  memory  of  those  who  admire  talent  and 
love  chivalry  as  when  he  was  here  in  the  flesh.  With  one  or  two 
honorable  exceptions,  his  contemporaries  are  all  dead.  Much  has 
been  written  and  printed  of  this  wonderful  man.  Every  reminiscence, 
however,  with  which  his  name  is  connected  is  eagerly  read,  not  only 
in  Mississippi  but  throughout  the  Union.  Not  one  Mississippian, 
perhaps,  in  10,000  ever  saw  a  likeness  of  Prentiss.  The  one  con- 
tained in  several  metropolitan  papers  last  year  was  a  miserable  cari- 
cature— no  more  like  Prentiss  than  Prentiss  was  like  Hercules. 

Of  all  the  sketches  written  of  Prentiss,  the  following,  from  J.  G. 
Baldwin,  a  contemporary  of  Prentiss,  who  afterwards  removed  to 
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California  ami  wa>  Hi-vati-d  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  StaU-.  is 
bc-lieved  to  be  the  best  : 

"  The  character  of  the  bar,  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Stat<  ,  <»f 
Mississippi,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  bar  in  the  new  dis- 
tricts. Kspivially  was  tliis  the  case  with  the  counties  on,  and  near 
tin-  Mississippi  rivi-r.  In  its  front  ranks  stood  Prentiss,  Holt,  Boyd, 
Quitman,  Wilkinson,  Winchester,  Foote,  Henderson  and  oth 

"  It  was  at  the  period  first  mentioned  by  me,  in  1837,  that  Ser- 
m  ant  S.  Prentiss  was  in  the  flower  of  his  forensic  fame.  He  had  not, 
at  that  time,  mingled  largely  iri  federal  politics.  He  had  made  but 
few  enemies,  and  had  not  '  staled  his  presence. '  but  was  in  all  the 
freshness  of  his  unmatched  faculties.  At  this  day  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  to  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  this  gifted  man, 
the  admiration  which  was  felt  for  him,  and  the  affection  which  fol- 
lowed him.  He  was  to  Mississippi,  in  her  youth,  what  Jenny  Lind 
is  to  the  musical  world,  or  what  Charles  Fox,  whom  he  resembled  in 
many  things,  was  to  the  Whig  party  of  England  in  his  day.  Why 
he  was  so  is  not  difficult  to  see.  He  was  a  type  of  his  times,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  qualities  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  better 
qualities  of  the  wilder  and  more  impetuous  part  of  them.  The  pro- 
portion of  young  men,  as  in  all  new  countries,  was  great,  and  the 
proportion  of  wild  young  men,  was  unfortunately,  still  greater. 

"  He  had  all  those  qualities  which  make  us  charitable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Prince  Hal,  as  painted  by  Shakespeare,  even  when  our  ap- 
proval is  not  fully  bestowed.  Generous  as  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  brave  and  chivalrous  as  a  Knight  Templar,  of  a  spirit  that 
scorned  everything  mean,  underhanded  or  servile,  he  was  prodigal 
to  improvidence,  instant  in  resentment,  and  bitter  in  his  animosities, 
yet  magnanimous  to  forgive  when  reparation  had  been  made  or 
misconstruction  explained  away.  There  was  no  littleness  about  him. 
Even  toward  an  avowed  enemy  he  was  open  and  manly,  and  bore 
himself  with  a  sort  of  antique  courtesy  and  knightly  hostility,  in 
which  self  respect,  mingled  with  respect  for  his  foe,  except  when 
contempt  was  mixed  with  hatred  ;  then  no  words  can  convey  any 
sense  of  the  intensity  of  his  scorn,  the  depth  of  his  loathing.  When 
he  thus  outlawed  a  man  from  his  courtesy  and  respect,  language 
could  scarce  supply  words  to  express  his  disgust  and  detestation. 

"  Fear  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  his  nature.  He  never  hesitated 
to  meet,  nor  did  he  wait  for  '  responsibility,'  but  went  in  quest  of  it. 
To  denounce  meanness  and  villany  in  any  and  all  forms,  when  it 
came  in  his  way,  was,  with  him,  a  matter  of  duty  from  which  he 
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never  shrunk  ;  and  so  to  denounce  it  as  to  bring  himself  in  direct 
collision  with  the  perpetrator  or  perpetrators — for  he  took  them  in 
crowds  as  well  as  singly — was  a  task  for  which  he  was  instant,  in 
season  or  out  of  season. 

"  Even  in  the  vices  of  Prentiss  there  were  magnificence  and  bril- 
liancy imposing  in  a  high  degree.  When  he  treated  it  was  a  mass 
entertainment.  On  one  occasion  he  chartered  a  theatre  for  the 
special  gratification  of  his  friends — the  public  generally.  He  bet 
thousands  on  a  turn  of  a  card,  and  witnessed  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  wager  with  the  nonchalance  of  a  Mexican  monte  player  ;  or, 
as  was  most  usual,  with  the  light  humor  of  a  Spanish  muleteer.  He 
broke  a  faro  bank  by  the  nerve  with  which  he  laid  his  large  bets, 
and  by  exciting  the  passion  of  the  veteran  dealer,  or  awed  him  into 
honesty  by  the  glance  of  his  strong  and  steady  eye. 

"  Attachment  to  his  friends  was  a  passion.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
loyalty  to  the  honorable  and  chivalric,  which  formed  the  subsoil  of 
his  strange  and  wayward  nature.  He  never  deserted  a  friend.  His 
confidence  knew  no  bounds.  It  scorned  all  restraints  and  considera- 
tions of  prudence  or  policy.  He  made  his  friends'  quarrels  his  own, 
and  was  as  guardful  of  their  reputations  as  of  his  own.  He  would 
put  his  name  on  the  back  of  their  paper  without  looking  at  the  face 
of  it,  and  gave  his  carte  blanche,  if  needed,  by  the  quire.  He  was 
above  the  littleness  of  jealousy  or  rivalry,  and  his  love  of  truth,  his 
fidelity  and  frankness  were  formed  on  the  antique  models  of  the 
chevaliers.  But  in  social  qualities  he  knew  no  rival.  These  made 
him  the  delight  of  every  circle  ;  they  were  adapted  to  all,  and  were 
exercised  on  all.  The  same  histrionic  and  dramatic  talent  that  gave 
to  his  oratory  so  irresistible  a  charm,  and  adapted  him  to  all  grades 
and  sorts  of  people,  fitted  him,  in  conversation,  to  delight  all  men. 
He  never  staled  and  never  flagged.  Even  if  the  fund  of  acquired 
capital  could  have  run  out,  his  originality  was  such  that  his  supply 
from  the  perennial  fountain  within  was  inexhaustible. 

"  His  humor  was  as  various  as  profound — from  the  most  delicate 
wit  to  the  broadest  farce,  from  irony  to  caricature,  from  classical 
illusion  to  the  verge — and  sometimes  beyond  the  verge — of  coarse 
jest  and  Falstaff  extravagance,  and  no  one  knew  in  which  depart- 
ment he  most  excelled.  His  animal  spirits  flowed  over,  like  an  arte- 
sian well,  ever  gushing  out  in  a  deep,  bright,  and  sparkling  current. 

' '  He  never  seemed  to  despond  or  droop  for  a  moment  ;  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  life  were  mere  bagatelles  to  him.  Sent  to  jail  for 
fighting  in  the  courthouse,  he  made  the  walls  of  the  prison  resound 
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with  unaccustomed  shouts  of  merriment  and  revelry.  Starting  to 
tis^hi  a  (hid,  he  laid  down  his  hand  at  poker,  to  resume  it  with  a  smile 
when  IK-  n  turned,  and  went  on  the  field  laughing  with  his  frit-mi 
to  a  picnic.  Yet  no  one  knew  better  the  proprieties  of  life  than  him- 
self— when  to  put  off  levity,  and  treat  j^rave  subjects  and  persons 
with  proper  respect,  and  no  one  could  assume  more  gracefully  a  dig- 
nified and  sober  demeanor. 

"  His  early  reading  and  education  had  been  extensive  and  deep. 
Probably  no  man  of  his  age,  in  the  State,  was  so  well  read  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  classics,  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and 
— what  may  seem  stranger — in  the  sacred  scriptures.  His  speeches 
drew  some  of  their  grandest  images,  strongest  expressions,  and  aptest 
illustrations  from  the  inspired  writings. 

"The  personnel  of  this  remarkable  man  was  well  calculated  to 
rivet  the  interest  his  character  inspired.  Though  he  was  low  of 
stature,  and  deformed  in  one  leg,  his  frame  was  uncommonly  ath- 
letic and  muscular  ;  his  arms  and  chest  were  well  formed,  the  latter 
deep  and  broad  ;  his  head  large,  and  a  model  of  classical  proportions 
and  noble  contour.  A  handsome  face,  compact  brow,  massive  and 
expanded,  and  eyes  of  dark  hazel,  full  and  clear,  were  fitted  for  the 
expression  of  every  passion  and  flitting  shade  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment. His  complexion  partook  of  the  bilious,  rather  than  the  san- 
guine temperament.  His  skin  was  smooth  and  bloodless — no  excite- 
ment or  stimulus  heightened  his  color:  nor  did  the  writer  ever  see 
any  evidence  in  his  face  of  irregularity  of  habit.  In  repose  his 
countenance  was  serious  and  rather  melancholy — certainly  somewhat 
soft  and  quiet  in  expression,  but  evidencing  strength  and  power,  and 
masculine  rather  than  the  light  and  flexible  qualities  which  character- 
ized him  in  his  convivial  moments.  There  was  nothing  affected  or 
theatrical  in  his  manner,  though  some  parts  of  his  printed  speeches 
would  seem  to  indicate  this.  He  was  frank  and  artless  as  a  child, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  winning  than  his  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  bar,  with  whom  he  was  always  a  favorite,  and 
without  a  rival  in  its  affection. 

"  I  come  now  to  speak  of  him  as  a  lawyer. 

"  He  was  more  widely  known  as  a  politician  than  a  lawyer,  as  an 
advocate  than  a  jurist.  This  was  because  politics  form  a  wider  and 
more  conspicuous  theatre  than  the  bar,  and  because  the  mass  of  men 
are  better  judges  of  oratory  than  of  law.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  versatility  and  varied  accomplishments  is  most  true,  and 
that  he  was  a  popular  orator  of  the  first  class  is  also  true,  and  that 
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all  of  his  faculties  did  not  often,  if  ever,  find  employment  in  his  pro- 
fession may  be  true  likewise.  So  far  he  appeared  to  better  advan- 
tage in  a  deliberative  assembly  or  before  the  people,  because  there  he 
had  a  wider  range  and  subjects  of  a  more  general  interest,  and  was 
not  fettered  by  rules  and  precedents;  his  genius  expanded  over  a 
larger  area,  arfd  exercised  his  powers  in  a  greater  variety  and  num- 
ber. Moreover  a  stump  speech  is  rarely  made  chiefly  for  conviction 
and  persuasion,  but  to  gratify  and  delight  the  auditors  and  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  speaker.  Imagery,  anecdote,  ornament,  elo- 
quence and  elocution  are  in  better  taste  than  in  a  speech  at  the  bar, 
where  the  chief  and  only  legitimate  aim  is  to  convince  and  instruct. 

"  It  will  always  be  a  mooted  point  among  Prentiss'  admirers  as  to 
where  his  strength  chiefly  lay.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  was  as  a 
jurist  that  mostly  excelled;  that  it  consisted  in  knowing  and  being 
able  to  show  to  others  what  was  the  law.  I  state  the  opinion  with 
some  diffidence,  and,  did  it  rest  on  my  judgment  alone,  should  not 
hazard  it  at  all.  But  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  of  the  high  court  of 
errors  and  appeals  of  Mississippi  thought  that  Prentiss  appeared  to 
most  advantage  before  that  court,  and  a  distinguished  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  who  had  heard  him  before  the  chan- 
cellor of  Mississippi,  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  his  talents 
shone  most  conspicuously  in  that  forum.  These  were  men  who  could 
be  led  from  a  fair  judgment  of  a  legal  argument  by  mere  oratory, 
about  as  readily  as  old  Playfair  could  be  turned  from  a  true  criticism 
upon  a  mathematical  treatise  by  its  being  burnished  over  with  ex- 
tracts from  Fourth  of  July  harangues.  Had  brilliant  declamation 
been  his  only  or  chief  faculty,  there  were  plenty  of  his  competitors  at 
the  bar  who,  by  their  learning  and  powers  of  argument,  would  have 
knocked  the  spangles  off  of  him  and  sent  his  cases  whirling  out  of  court, 
to  the  astonishment  of  hapless  clients  who  had  trusted  10  such  fragile 
help  in  the  time  of  trial. 

"  It  maybe  a$ked  how  is  this  possible?  How  is  it  consistent  with 
the  jealous  demands  which  the  law  makes  of  the  ceaseless  and  per- 
severing attention  of  her  followers  as  a  condition  of  her  favors  ?  The 
question  needs  an  answer.  It  is  to  be  found  somewhere  else  than  in 
the  unaided  resources  of  even  such  an  intellect  as  that  of  Sergeant 
Prentiss.  In  some  form  or  other,  Prentiss  always  was  a  student. 
Probably  the  most  largely  developed  of  all  his  faculties  was  his 
memory.  He  gathered  information  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The 
sun  stroke  that  makes  its  impression  upon  the  medicated  plate  is  not 
more  rapid  in  transcribing,  or  more  faithful  in  fixing  its  image  than 
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\\.i-.  his  perception  in  taking  cogni/ance  of  the  principles,  or  his 
ability  to  retain  them.  Once  fixed,  the  impression  was  there  fore\ 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Wirt  observed,  that  genius  must  have  material*  to 
work  on.  No  man,  how  magnificently  soever  endowed,  can  possibly 
be  a  safe,  much  less  a  great,  lawyer,  who  does  not  understand  the 
j  and  law  of  his  case.  But  some  men  may  understand  them 
much  more  readily  than  others.  There  are  labor-saving  minds,  as 
well  as  labor-saving  machines,  and  that  of  Mr.  Prentiss  was  one  of 
them.  In  youth  he  had  devoted  himself  with  intense  application  to 
legal  studies,  and  had  mastered,  as  few  men  have  done,  the  elements 
of  the  law,  and  much  of  its  text-book  learning.  So  acute  and  re- 
tentive an  observer  must,  too — especially  in  the  freshness  and  novelty 
of  his  first  years  of  practice — '  have  absorbed  '  no  little  law  as  it 
floated  through  the  courthouse,  or  was  distilled  from  the  bench  and 
bar. 

"  But  more  especially  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Prentiss,  until 
the  fruition  of  his  fame,  was  a  laborious  man,  even  in  the  tapestring 
sense.  While  the  world  was  spreading  the  wild  tales  of  his  youth, 
his  deviations,  though  conspicuous  enough  while  they  lasted,  were 
only  occasional,  and  at  long  intervals,  the  intervening  time  being 
occupied  in  abstemious  application  to  his  studies.  Doubtless,  too. 
the  supposed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  success,  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated, the  vulgar  having  a  great  proneness  to  magnify  the  frailties 
of  great  men,  and  to  lionize  genius  by  making  it  independent  for  its 
splendid  achievements  of  all  external  aids. 

"  In  the  examination  of  witnesses  he  was  thought  particularly  to 
excel.  He  wasted  no  time  by  irrelevant  questions.  He  seemed  to 
weigh  every  question  before  he  put  it,  and  see  clearly  its  bearing 
upon  every  part  of  the  case.  The  facts  were  brought  out  in  natural 
and  simple  order.  He  examined  as  few  witnesses  and  elicited  as  few 
facts  as  he  could  safely  get  along  with.  In  this  way  he  avoided  the 
danger  of  discrepancy,  and  kept  his  mind  undiverted  from  the  con- 
trolling points  of  the  case.  The  jury  were  left  unwearied  and  uncon- 
fused,  and  saw,  before  the  argument,  the  bearing  of  the  testimony. 

' '  He  avoided,  too,  the  miserable  error  into  which  so  many  lawyers 
fall  of  making  every  possible  point  of  a  case,  and  pressing  all  with 
equal  force  and  confidence,  thereby  prejudicing  the  mind  of  the  court 
and  making  the  jury  believe  that  the  trial  of  a  cause  is  but  running 
a  jockey  race. 

"In  arguing  a  cause  of  much  public  interest,  he  got  all  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sympathy  and  feeling  of  the  bystanders.  He  would  some- 
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times  turn  towards  them  in  an  impassional  appeal,  as  if  looking 
for  a  larger  audience  than  court  and  jury;  and  the  excitement  of  the 
outsiders,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  was  thrown  with  great  effect 
into  the  jury  box. 

"  Mr.  Prentiss  was  never  thrown  off  his  guard  or  seemingly  taken 
by  surprise.  He  kept  his  temper,  or  if  he  got  furious,  there  was 
'  method  in  his  madness.' 

"With  these  allowances,  however,  truth  requires  the  admission 
that  Mr.  Prentiss  did,  when  at  the  seat  of  government,  occupy  the 
hours  usually  allotted  by  the  diligent  practitioner  to  books  or  clients 
in  amusements  not  well  suited  to  prepare  him  for  those  great  efforts 
which  have  indissolubly  associated  his  name  with  the  judicial  history 
of  the  State. 

"As  an  advocate,  Mr.  Prentiss  attained  a  wider  celebrity  than  as  a 
jurist.  Indeed,  he  was  more  formidable  in  this  than  in  any  other 
department  of  his  profession.  Before  the  Supreme,  or  Chancery,  or 
Circuit  Court,  upon  the  law  of  the  case,  inferior  abilities  might  set 
off,  against  greater  native  powers,  superior  application  and  research  \ 
or  the  precedents  might  overpower  him;  or  the  learning  or  judg- 
ment of  the  bench  might  come  in  aid  of  the  right,  even  when  more 
feebly  defended  than  assailed.  But  what  protection  had  mediocrity, 
or  even  second-rate  talent,  against  the  influences  of  excitement  and 
fascination  let  loose  upon  a  mercurial  jury,  at  least  as  easily  impressed 
through  their  passions  as  their  reason  ?  The  boldness  of  his  attacks, 
his  iron  nerve,  his  adroitness,  his  power  of  debate,  the  overpowering 
fire — broadside  after  broadside — which  he  poured  into  the  assailable 
points  of  his  adversary,  his  facility  and  plainness  of  illustration,  and 
his  talent  of  adapting  himself  to  every  mind  and  character  he  ad- 
dressed, rendered  him  on  all  debatable  issues  next  to  irresistible. 
To  give  him  the  conclusion  was  nearly  the  same  thing  as  to  give  the 
verdict. 

' '  He  had  a  faculty  in  speaking  I  never  knew  possessed  by  any 
other  person.  He  seemed  to  speak  without  any  effort  of  the  will. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  governing  or  guiding  power  to  the  particular 
faculty  called  into  exercise.  It  worked  on,  and  its  treasures  flowed 
spontaneously.  There  was  no  air  of  thought,  no  elevation,  frowning 
or  knitting  of  the  brow,  no  fixing  up  of  the  countenance,  no  pauses 
to  collect  or  arrange  his  thoughts.  All  seemed  natural  and  unpre- 
meditated. No  one  felt  uneasy  lest  he  should  fail;  in  his  most  bril- 
liant flights,  the  '  empyrean  heights '  into  which  he  soared  seemed 
to  be  his  natural  element,  as  the  upper  air  the  eagle's. 
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"Among  the  most  powerful  of  his  jury  efforts  were  his  speeches 
.::M  Bird  for  the  murder  of  Cameron,  and  against  Phclps,  th<- 
notorious  highway  robber  and  murderer.  Both  were  convicted. 
The  former  owed  his  conviction,  as  General  Foote,  who  defended 
him  with  ^tv. it  AM!  and  ability  thought,  to  the  transcendent  eloquence 
of  Prentiss.  He  was  justly  convicted,  however,  as  his  confession, 
afterwards  made,  proved.  Phelps  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
desperate  of  ruffians.  He  confronted  his  prosecutor  and  the  court, 
not  only  with  composure,  but  with  scornful  and  malignant  defiance. 
When  Prentiss  rose  to  speak,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
criminal  scowled  upon  him  a  look  of  hate  and  insolence.  But  when 
the  orator,  kindling  with  his  subject,  turned  upon  him  and  poured 
down  a  stream  of  burning  invective,  like  lava,  upon  his  head;  when 
he  depicted  the  villainy  and  barbarity  of  his  atrocities;  when  he 
pictured  in  dark  and  dismal  colors  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  and 
the  awful  judgment  to  be  pronounced  at  another  bar  upon  his  crimes, 
when  he  should  be  confronted  with  his  innocent  victims;  when  he 
fixed  his  gaze  of  concentrated  power  upon  him,  the  strong  man's 
tact/  relaxed,  his  eyes  faltered  and  fell,  until  at  length,  unable  to  bear 
up  any  longer,  self-convicted,  he  hid  his  head  beneath  the  bar,  and 
exhibited  a  picture  of  ruffian  audacity  cowed  beneath  the  spell  of 
true  courage  and  triumphant  genius.  Though  convicted,  he  was  not 
hung.  He  broke  jail  and  resisted  recapture  so  desperately  that, 
although  he  was  encumbered  with  his  fetters,  his  pursuers  had  to  kill 
him  in  self-defense,  or  permit  his  escape. 

"  In  his  defense  of  criminals,  in  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which 
something  of  elevation  or  bravery  in  some  sort  redeemed  the  law- 
lessness of  the  act,  where  murder  was  committed  under  a  sense  of 
outrage,  or  upon  sudden  resentment,  and  in  a  fair  combat,  his  chiv- 
alrous spirit  upheld  the  public  sentiment,  which,  if  it  did  not  justify 
that  sort  of  '  wild  justice,'  could  not  be  brought  to  punish  it  igno- 
miniously.  His  appeals  fell  like  flames  on  those 

'  Souls  made  of  fire  and  children  of  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  was  virtue.' 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  but  one  client  of  his  who  was  convicted 
on  the  charge  of  homicide,  and  he  was  convicted  of  one  of  its  lesser 
degrees.  So  successful  was  he  that  the  expression — '  Prentiss  couldn't 
clear  him,',  was  a  hyperbole  that  expressed  the  desperation  of  a 
criminal's  fortunes. 

"  Mr.  Prentiss  was  employed  only  in  important  cases,  and  gener- 
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ally  as  associate  counsel,  and  was  thereby  relieved  of  much  of  the 
preliminary  preparation  which  occupies  so  much  of  the  time  of  an 
attorney  in  getting  a  case  ready  for  trial.  In  the  Supreme  and 
Chancery  Courts,  he  had,  of  course,  only  to  examine  the  record  and 
prepare  his  argument.  On  the  circuit  his  labors  were  much  more 
arduous.  The  important  criminal  and  civil  causes  which  he  argued 
necessarily  required  consultations  with  clients,  the  preparations  of 
pleadings  and  proofs,  either  under  his  supervision,  or  by  his  advice 
and  direction,  and  this,  from  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  cases, 
must  have  consumed  time  and  required  application  and  industry. 

"At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  his  long  vigils  and  continued 
excitement,  did  not  enfeeble  his  energies.  Indeed,  he  has  been 
known  to  assert  that  he  felt  brighter  and  in  better  preparation  for 
forensic  debate  after  sitting  up  all  night  in  company  with  his  friends 
than  at  any  other  time.  He  required  less  sleep,  probably,  than  any 
man  in  the  State,  seldom  devoting  to  that  purpose  more  than  three 
or  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  After  his  friends  had  retired  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  night,  or  rather  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he 
has  been  known  to  get  his  books  and  papers  and  prepare  for  the 
business  of  the  day. 

' '  His  faculty  of  concentration  drew  his  energies  as  through  a  lens, 
upon  the  subject  before  him.  No  matter  what  he  was  engaged  in, 
his  intellect  was  ceaseless  in  play  and  motion.  Alike  comprehensive 
and  systematic  in  the  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  he  reproduced 
without  difficulty  what  he  had  once  conceived. 

"  Probably  something  would  have  still  been  wanting  to  explain  his 
celerity  of  preparation  for  his  causes,  had  not  partial  nature  gifted 
him  with  the  lawyer's  highest  talent,  the  acumen  which,  like  instinct, 
enabled  him  to  see  the  points  which  the  record  presented.  His  gen- 
ius for  generalizing  saved  him,  in  a  moment,  the  labor  of  long  and 
tedious  reflection  upon  and  collection  of  the  several  parts  of  a  nar- 
rative. He  read  with  great  rapidity;  glancing  his  eyes  through  a 
page  he  caught  the  substance  of  its  contents  at  a  view.  His  analysis 
too,  was  powerful.  The  chemist  does  not  reduce  the  contents  of  his 
alembic  to  their  elements  more  rapidly  or  surely  than  he  resolved  the 
most  complicated  facts  into  primary  principles. 

"  His  statements — like  those  of  all  great  lawyers — were  clear,  con- 
spicuous and  compact;  the  language  simple  and  sententious.  Con- 
sidered in  the  most  technical  sense,  as  forensic  arguments  merely,  no 
one  will  deny  that  his  speeches  were  admirable  and  able  efforts.  If 
the  professional  reader  will  turn  to  the  meagre  reports  of  his  argu- 
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ments  on  the-  cast's  of  Ross  v.    Vcrtner,  5  How.,  305;    Vick  et  a/,  v. 
tin-  .J//r<  >/•  <;//</  Aldtnncn  of   1'it'^ffntrff,  i  How.,  381;  and  the  Plan- 
Hank  v.  Snodgrass  etal,  he  will  I  think,  concur  in  this  opinion. 

"Anecdote,  an-  n<»t  wanting  to  show  that  even  in  the  Supreme 
Court  he  argued  soim-  cases  of  great  importance  without  knowing 
anything  about  them  till  the  argument  was  commenced.  One  of 
these  savors  of  the  ludicrous.  Mr.  Pn-ntis.x  was  retained,  as  asso- 
ciate counsel,  with  Mr.  (now  General)  M ,  at  that  time  one  of 

the  most  promising,  as  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  lawyers 
in  the  State.  During  the  sesssion  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  which 

the  case  was  to  come  up,  Mr.  M called  Mr.  P.'s  attention. to  the 

case  and  proposed  examining  the  record  together;  but  for  some 
reason  this  was  deferred  for  some  time.  At  last  it  was  agreed  to 
examine  into  the  case  the  night  before  the  day  set  for  the  hearing. 

At  the  appointed  time  Prentiss  could  not  be  found.     Mr.  M was 

in  great  perplexity.  The  case  was  of  great  importance;  there  were 
able  opposing  counsel,  and  his  client  and  himself  had  trusted  greatly 
to  Mr.  P.'s  assistance.  Prentiss  appeared  in  the  court-room  when 
the  case  was  called  up.  The  junior  counsel  opened  the  case,  read- 
ing slowly  from  the  record  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  a  clear  per- 
ception of  its  merits,  and  made  the  points  and  read  the  authorities 
he  had  collected.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  replied.  Mr.  P. 
rose  to  rejoin.  The  junior  could  scarcely  conceal  his  apprehensions. 
But  there  was  no  cloud  on  the  brow  of  the  speaker;  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  power  and  approaching  victory  sat  on  his  face.  He 
commenced,  as  he  always  did,  by  stating  clearly  the  case  and  the 
questions  raised  by  the  facts.  He  proceeded  to  establish  the  propo- 
sitions he  contended  for,  by  their  reason,  by  authorities  and  collateral 
analogies,  and  to  illustrate  them  from  his  copious  resources  of  com- 
parison. He  took  up,  one  by  one,  the  arguments  of  the  other  side, 
and  showed  their  fallacy;  he  examined  the  authorities  relied  upon  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  introduced,  and  showed  their  inapplica- 
bility and  the  distinction  between  the  facts  of  the  cases  reported  and 
those  in  the  case  at  bar.  Then,  returning  to  the  authorities  of  his 
colleague,  he  showed  how  clearly,  in  application  and  principle,  they 
supported  his  own  argument.  When  he  had  sat  down  his  colleague 
declared  that  Prentiss  had  taught  him  more  of  the  case  than  he  had 
gathered  from  his  own  researches  and  reflection. 

"  Mr.  Prentiss  had  scarcely  passed  a  decade  from  his  majority 
when  he  was  the  idol  of  Mississippi.  While  absent  from  the  State 
his  name  was  brought  before  the  people  for  Congress,  the  State  then 
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voting"  by  general  ticket  and  electing  two  members.  He  was  elected, 
the  sitting  members  declining  to  present  themselves  before  the  peo- 
ple, upon  the  claim  that  they  were  elected  at  the  special  election 
ordered  by  Governor  Lynch,  for  two  years,  and  not  for  the  called 
session  merely.  Mr.  Prentiss,  with  Mr.  Word,  his  colleague,  went 
on  to  Washington  to  claim  his  seat.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  to  defend  and  assert  his  right.  He  then  delivered  that 
speech  which  took  the  House  and  the  country  by  storm;  an  effort, 
which,  if  his  fame  rested  upon  it  alone,  for  its  manliness  of  tone, 
exquisite  satire,  gorgeous  imagery  and  argumentative  power,  would 
have  rendered  his  name  imperishable.  The  House,  opposed  to  him 
as  it  was  in  political  sentiment,  reversed  its  former  judgment,  which 
declared  Gholson  and  Claiborne  entitled  to  their  seats,  and  divided 
equally  on  the  question  of  admitting  Prentiss  and  Word.  The 
Speaker,  however,  gave  the  casting  vote  against  the  latter,  and  the 
election  was  referred  back  to  the  people. 

"  Mr.  Prentiss  addressed  a  circular  to  the  voters  of  Mississippi,  in 
which  he  announced  his  intention  to  canvass  the  State.  The  applause 
which  greeted  him  at  Washington,  and  which  attended  the  speeches 
he  was  called  upon  to  make  in  the  north,  came  thundering  back  to 
his  adopted  State.  His  friends,  and  their  name  was  legion,  thought 
before  that  his  talents  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  when  their 
judgments  were  thus  confirmed — when  they  received  the  endorse- 
ments of  such  men  as  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun,  they  felt  a  kind 
of  personal  interest  in  him ;  he  was  their  Prentiss.  They  had  first 
discovered  him — first  brought  him  out — first  proclaimed  his  great- 
ness. Their  excitement  knew  no  bounds.  Political  considerations, 
too,  doubtless  had  their  weight.  The  canvass  opened — it  was  less  a 
canvass  than  an  ovation.  He  went  through  the  State,  a  herculean 
task,  making  speeches  every  day,  except  Sundays,  in  the  sultry 
months  of  summer  and  fall.  The  people  of  all  classes  and  both 
sexes  turned  out  to  hear  him:  He  came,  as  he  declared,  less  on  his 
own  errand  than  theirs,  to  vindicate  a  violated  constitution,  to  rebuke 
the  insult  to  the  honor  and  sovereignty  of  the  State,  to  uphold  the 
sacred  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  rulers.  The  theme  was 
worthy  of  the  orator,  the  orator  of  the  subject. 

"  This  period  may  be  considered  the  golden  prime  of  the  genius 
of  Prentiss.  His  real  effective  greatness  here  attained  its  culminating 
point.  He  had  the  whole  State  for  his  audience,  the  honor  of  the 
State  for  his  subject.  He  came  well  armed  and  well  equipped  for 
the  warfare.  Not  content  with  challenging  his  competitors  to  the 
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tii-lil,  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  comers.  Party  or  ambition, 
or  some  other  motive,  o>nstr.iiiK-«l  M-VIIM!  gentlemen — famous  before, 
ii..t<>riou>  ufu-ru.inU— to  meet  him.  In  every  instance  of  such  te- 
merity, theopposer  was  made  to  bite  the  du^t. 

"The  ladies  surrounded  the  rostrum  with  their  carriages,  and 
added  by  their  beauty,  interest  to  the  scene.  There  was  no  element 
or  oratory  that  his  genius  did  not  supply.  It  was  plain  to  see  where 
his  boyhood  had  drawn  its  romantic  inspiration.  His  imagination 
\v.is  colored  and  imbued  with  the  light  of  the  shadowy  past,  and  was 
richly  stored  with  the  unreal  but  life-like  creations  which  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  and  Scott  had  evoked  from  the  ideal  world.  He 
had  lingered  spellbound,  among  the  scenes  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 
His  spirit  had  dwelt,  until  almost  naturalized,  in  the  mystic  dream- 
land they  peopled — among  paladins  and  crusaders  and  Knights 
Templar;  with  Monmouth  and  Percy — with  Bois-Gilbert  and  Ivan- 
hoe,  and  the  bold  McGregor — with  the  cavaliers  of  Rupert,  and  the 
iron  enthusiasts  of  Fairfax.  As  Judge  Bullard  remarks  of  him,  he 
had  the  talent  of  an  Italian  improvisatore,  and  could  speak  the 
thoughts  of  poetry  with  the  inspiration  of  oratory,  and  in  the  tones 
of  music.  The  fluency  of  his  speech  was  unbroken — no  syllable  un- 
pronounced — not  a  ripple  on  the  smooth  and  brilliant  tide.  Probably 
he  never  hesitated  for  a  word  in  his  life.  His  diction  adapted  itself 
without  effort  to  the  thought;  now  easy  and  familiar,  now  stately  and 
dignified,  now  beautiful  and  varied  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow;  again 
compact,  even  rugged  in  sinewy  strength,  or  lofty  and  grand  in  elo- 
quent declamation. 

"  His  face  and  manner  were  alike  uncommon.  The  turn  of  his 
head  was  like  Byron's;  the  face  and  the  action  were  just  what  the 
mind  made  them.  The  excitement  of  the  features,  the  motions  of 
the  head  and  body,  the  gesticulation  he  used,  were  all  in  absolute 
harmony  with  the  words  you  heard.  You  saw  and  took  cognizance 
of  the  general  effect  only;  the  particular  instrumentalities  did  not 
strike  you;  they  certainly  did  not  call  off  attention  to  themselves. 
How  a  countenance  so  redolent  of  good  humor  as  his,  at  times, 
could  so  soon  be  overcast,  and  express  such  intense  bitterness, 
seemed  a  marvel.  But  bitterness  and  angry  passions  were  probably, 
as  strongly  implanted  in  him  as  any  other  sentiments  or  qualities. 

"  There  was  much  about  him  to  remind  you  of  Byron — the  cast  of 
the  head,  the  classic  features,  the  fiery  and  restive  nature,  the  moral 
and  personal  daring,  the  imaginative  and  poetical  temperament,  the 
scorn  and  deep  passion,  the  deformity  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the 
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satiric  wit,  the  craving  for  excitement,  and  the  air  of  melancholy  he 
sometimes  wore,  his  early  neglect,  and  the  imagined  slights  put  upon 
him  in  his  unfriendly  youth,  the  collisions,  mental  and  physical, 
which  he  had  with  others,  his  brilliant  and  sudden  reputation,  and 
the  romantic  interest  which  invested  him,  make  up  a  list  of  corres- 
pondences, still  further  increased,  alas!  by  his  untimely  death. 

"With  such  abilities  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  surrounded  by 
such  circumstances,  he  prosecuted  the  canvass,  making  himself  the 
equal  favorite  of  all  classes.  Old  Democrats  were  seen  with  tears 
running  down  their  cheeks,  laughing  hysterically,  and  some,  who, 
ever  since  the  formation  of  the  parties,  had  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  from  coroner  up  to  governor,  threw  up  their  hats  and  shouted 
for  him.  He  was  returned  to  Congress  by  a  large  majority,  leading 
his  colleague,  who  ran  on  precisely  the  same  question,  by  more  than 
1,000  votes. 

"  The  political  career  of  Mr.  Prentiss  after  this  time  is  a  matter  of 
public  history,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  it. 

"After  his  return  from  Congress,  Mr.  Prentiss  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  his  profession,  but  subsequently  to  1841  or  1842,  he  was 
more  engaged  in  closing  up  his  old  business  than  in  prosecuting  new. 
Some  year  or  two  afterwards  the  suit  which  involved  his  fortune  was 
determined  against  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  found  himself  by  this  event,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  his  im- 
mense liabilities  for  others,  deprived  of  the  accumulations  of  years 
of  successful  practice,  and  again  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  others  now  placed  under  his  protec- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  profession  in  Mississippi  had  become  less 
remunerative  and  more  laborious.  Bearing  up  with  an  unbroken 
spirit  against  adverse  fortune,  he  determined  to  try  a  new  theatre, 
where  his  talents  might  have  larger  scope.  For  this  purpose  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
there.  How  rapidly  he  rose  to  a  position  among  the  leaders  of  that 
bar,  and  how  near  he  seemed  to  be  to  its  first  honors,  the  country 
knows.  The  energy  with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
mastering  the  peculiar  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana,  and  the  success 
with  which  his  efforts  were  crowned  are  not  the  least  of  the  splendid 
achievements  of  this  distinguished  gentleman. 

"  The  danger  is  not  that  we  shall  be  misconstrued  in  regard  to  the 
rude  sketch  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Prentiss  in  any  such  matter  as  to 
leave  the  impression  that  we  are  prejudiced  against,  or  have  under- 
rated the  character  of,  that  gentleman.  We  are  conscious  of  having 
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written  in  m>  unkind  or  unloving  spirit  of  one  whom,  in  life,  we  hon- 
ored, and  whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  us;  the  danger  is  elsewhere. 
It  is  two-fold:  that  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  assigned  to  Premiss 
a  higher  order  of  abilities  than  he  possessed;  and,  in  the  second 
plan-,  that  we  have  presented  for  undistinguishing  admiration,  a 
character,  some  of  the  elements  of  which  do  not  deserve  to  be  ad- 
mired or  imitated — and,  indeed,  which  are  of  most  perilous  example, 
especially  to  warm-blooded  youth.  As  to  the  first  objection,  we  feel 
sure  that  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  even  did  we  distrust  our  own 
judgment,  we  would  be  confirmed  by  Sharkey,  Boyd,  Williamson, 
Guion,  Quitman,  to  say  nothing  of  the  commendations  of  Clay, 
Webster  and  Calhoun,  "the  immortal  three,"  whose  opinions  as  to 
Prentiss'  talents  would  be  considered  extravagant  if  they  did  not 
carry  with  them  the  imprimatur  of  their  own  great  names.  But  we 
confess  to  the  danger  implied  in  the  second  suggestion.  With  all 
our  admiration  for  Prentiss — much  as  his  memory  is  endeared  to  us, 
however,  the  faults  of  his  character  and  the  irregularities  of  his  life 
may  be  palliated  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  pressed  upon 
idiosyncracies  of  his  temper  and  mind  almost  as  peculiar  as  those 
circumstances — it  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed, 
that  the  influence  of  Prentiss  upon  men,  especially  upon  the  young 
men  of  his  time  and  association,  was  hurtful.  True,  he  had  some 
attributes  worthy  of  unlimited  admiration,  and  he  did  some  things 
which  the  best  men  might  take  as  examples  for  imitation.  He  was  a 
noble,  whole-souled,  magnanimous  man,  as  pure  of  honor,  as  lofty 
in  chivalric  bearing  as  the  heroes  of  romance;  but,  mixed  with  these 
brilliant  qualities  were  vices  of  mind  and  habit,  which  those  fascinat- 
ing graces  rendered  doubly  dangerous,  for  vice  is  more  easily  copied 
than  virtue,  and  in  the  partnership  between  virtue  and  vice,  vice  sub- 
sidizes virtue  to  its  uses.  Prentiss  lacked  regular,  self-denying, 
systematic  application.  He  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but  not  a 
great  deal  for  his  capital;  if  he  did  more  than  most  men,  he  did  less 
than  the  task  of  such  a  man ;  if  he  gathered  much,  he  wasted  and 
scattered  more.  He  wanted  the  great  essential  of  a  true,  genuine, 
moral  greatness;  these  were  not  above  his  intellect — above  his  strong 
array  of  strong  powers  and  glittering  faculties — above  the  fierce  hosts 
of  passion  in  his  soul — a  presiding  spirit  of  duty.  Life  was  no  trust 
to  him;  it  was  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed — a  bright  holiday  season,  a  gala 
day,  to  be  spent  freely  and  carelessly,  a  gift  to  be  decked  out  with 
brilliant  deeds  and  eloquent  words  and  all  the  gewgaws  of  fancy,  and 
to  be  laid  down  bravely  when  the  evening  star  should  succeed  the 
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bright  sun,  and  the  dews  begin  to  fall  softly  upon  the  green  earth. 
True,  he  labored  more  than  most  men,  but  he  labored  as  he  frolicked, 
because  his  mind  could  not  be  idle,  but  burst  into  work  as  by  the 
irrepressible  instinct  with  which  he  sought  occupation  as  an  outlet  to 
intellectual  excitement,  but  what  he  accomplished  was  nothing  to  the 
measure  of  his  powers.  He  studied  more  than  he  seemed  to  study, 
more,  probably,  than  he  cared  to  have  it  believed  he  studied.  But 
he  could  accomplish  with  only  slender  effort  the  end  for  which  less 
gifted  men  must  delve  and  toil  and  slave.  But  the  imitators,  the 
many  youths  of  warm  passions  and  high  hopes,  ambitious  of  distinc- 
tion, yet  solicitous  of  pleasure,  blinded  by  the  glare  of  Prentiss'  elo- 
quence, the  corruscations  of  a  wit  and  fancy  through  which  his 
speeches  were  borne  as  a  stately  ship  through  the  phosphorescent 
waves  of  a  tropical  sea — what  example  was  it  to  them  to  see  the  re- 
nown of  the  forum,  the  eloquence  of  the  hustings,  the  triumphs  of 
the  senate  associated  with  the  faro  table,  the  midnight  revel,  the 
drunken  carouse,  the  loose  talk  of  the  board  laden  with  wine  and 
cards  ?  What  Prentiss  effected  they  failed  in  compassing.  Like  a 
chamois  hunter  full  of  life  and  vigor  and  courage,  supported  by  the 
spear  of  his  genius — potent  as  Ithuriel's — Prentiss  sprang  up  the 
steeps  and  leaped  over  the  chasms  on  his  way  to  the  mount  where 
the  'proud  temple'  shines  above  cloud  and  storm,  but  mediocrity, 
in  essaying  to  follow  him,  but  made  ridiculous  the  enterprise  which 
only  such  a  man  with  such  aids  could  accomplish.  And  even  he, 
not  wisely  or  well;  the  penalty  came  at  last,  as  it  must  ever  come  for 
a  violation  of  natural  or  moral  laws.  He  lived  in  pain  and  poverty, 
drooping  in  spirit,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  to  lament  that  wast- 
ing of  life  and  health  and  genius,  which,  unwasted,  in  the  heyday  of 
existence,  and  in  the  meridian  luster  of  his  unrivaled  powers,  might 
have  opened  for  himself  and  for  his  country  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  just  renown  scarcely  paralleled  by  the  most  honored  and  loved 
of  all  the  land. 

"  If  to  squander  such  rare  gifts  were  a  grievous  fault,  grievously 
hath  this  erring  child  of  genius  answered  it.  But  painfully  making 
this  concession,  forced  alone  by  the  truth,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  can 
say,  that,  with  this  deduction  from  Prentiss'  claims  to  reverence  and 
honor,  there  yet  remains  so  much  of  force  and  brilliancy  in  the 
character,  so  much  that  is  honorable,  and  noble,  and  generous,  so 
much  of  a  manhood  whose  robust  and  masculine  virtues  are  set  off 
by  the  wild  and  lovely  graces  that  tempered  and  adorned  his  strength, 
that  we  feel  drawn  to  it  not  less  to  admire  than  to  love. 
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"  In  the  midst  of  his  budding  prospects,  rapidly  ripening  into  fru- 
ition, insidious  disease  attacked  him.  It  was  long  hoped  that  the 
dose  and  fibrous  system  which  had,  seemingly,  defied  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  would  prove  superior  to  this  malady.  His  unconquerable 
will  bore  him  up  long  against  its  attacks.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that 
only  death  itself  could  subdue  that  fiery  and  unextinguishable  energy. 
He  made  his  last  great  effort,  breathing  in  its  feeble  accents,  but  a 
more  touching  and  affecting  pathos  and  a  more  persuasive  eloquence 
in  behalf  of  Lopez,  charged  with  the  offence  of  fitting  out  an  expe- 
dition against  Cuba.  So  weak  was  he  that  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
liver in  a  sitting  posture,  and  was  carried,  after  its  delivery,  exhausted 
from  the  bar. 

"  Not  long  after  this  time,  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration,  he 
was  taken  in  a  steamboat  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  under  the 
care  of  some  faithful  friends.  The  opiates  given  him  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  nature  had  dethroned  his  imperial  reason,  and  the  great 
advocate  talked  wildly  of  some  trial  in  which  he  supposed  he  was 
engaged.  When  he  reached  Natchez  he  was  taken  to  the  residence 
of  a  relation,  and  from  that  time,  only  for  a  moment,  did  a  glance  of 
recognition  fall,  lighting  up  for  an  instant  his  pallid  features,  upon 
his  wife  and  children  weeping  around  his  bed.  On  the  morning  of 
July  i,  1850,  died  this  remarkable  man  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age.  What  he  was  we  know.  What  he  might  have  been,  after 
a  mature  age  and  a  riper  wisdom  we  cannot  tell.  But  that  he  was 
capable  of  commanding  the  loftiest  heights  of  fame,  and  marking 
his  name  and  character  upon  the  age  he  lived  in  we  verily  believe. 

"But  he  has  gone.  He  died,  and  lies  buried  near  that  noble 
river  which  first,  when  a  raw  Yankee  boy,  caught  his  poetic  eye,  and 
stirred  by  its  aspect  of  grandeur  his  sublime  imagination;  upon 
whose  shores  first  fell  his  burning  and  impassioned  words  as  they 
aroused  the  rapturous  applause  of  his  astonished  auditors.  And 
long  will  that  noble  river  flow  out  its  tide  into  the  gulf  ere  the  roar 
of  its  current  shall  mingle  with  the  tones  of  such  eloquence  again — 
eloquence  as  full  and  majestic,  as  resistless  and  sublime,  and  as  wild 
in  its  sweep  as  its  own  sea-like  flood — 

"  '  The  mightiest  river 

Rolls  mingling  with  his  fame  forever.' 

"The  tidings  of  his  death  came  like  wailing  over  the  State,  and 
we  all  heard  them  as  the  toll  of  the  bell  for  a  brother's  funeral.  The 
chivalrous  felt  when  they  heard  that  '  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was 
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cold '  that  the  world  had  somehow  grown  commonplace,  and  the 
men  of  wit  and  genius,  or  those  who  could  appreciate  such  qualities 
in  others,  looking  over  the  surviving  bar,  exclaimed  with  a  sigh: 

"  '  The  blaze  of  wit,  the  flash  of  bright  intelligence, 
The  beam  of  social  eloquence, 
Sunk  with  his  sun.'  " 


CRUTCHFIELD'S  ARTILLERY   BRIGADE. 


Report  of  its  Operations,  April  3-6,  1865,  when  it  was  captured 
with  Lee's  Division  at  Sailor's  Creek. 


This,  printed  from  the  original  manuscript,  was  recently  supplied 
by  General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  late  President  Washington  and  Lee 
University : 

SAVANNAH,  March  j,  1866. 

Major- General  G.    W.  C.  Lee,  Commanding  Lee' 's  Division, 

Eiveir  s  Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia. 
GENERAL: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  would  communicate 
in  an  official  form  such  information  as  I  may  possess  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Crutchfield's  Brigade,  from  the  evacuation  of  the  lines  on 
the  north  of  the  James  river  to  the  capture  of  the  Division  at  Sailors' 
Creek,  on  the  6th  April,  1865,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Brigade  consisted  of  the  loth,  i8th,  igth  and  aoth  Virginia 
Battalions  of  artillery,  the  Chaffin's  Bluff  garrison  composed  of  five 
unattached  Virginia  companies  of  artillery,  temporarily  organized  as 
a  battalion,  and  the  i8th  Georgia  battalion. 

These  battalions  were  organized  in  pairs,  and  commanded  as  fol- 
lows: The  Chaffin's  Bluff  battalion  and  the  i8th  Georgia  by  Major 
W.  H.  Gibbes;  the  i8th  and  iQth  Virginia  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard;  the  loth  and  2oth  Virginia  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Atkin- 
son. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  the  circumstances  of  the  march;  nor  en- 
large on  the  starving  condition  of  the  troops,  further  than  to  say 
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that  from  the  commencement  of  the  movement  to  the  moment  of  our 
falling  into  tin  haml.s  ot  the  enemy,  the  only  stores  issued  wen-,  OIK 
pound  of  meal  and  one-third  of  a  pound  of  bacon.  These  were  i> 
sued  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  and  so  far  as  I  was  informed,  only 
t«»  tliis  brigade;  the  Brigade  Commissary  having,  fnrtunatly,  that 
small  supply  on  hand. 

We  saw  or  heard  no  signs  of  the  enemy  until  the  5th,  when  re- 
ports of  small  arms  at  some  distance  indicated  their  approach. 
Having  passed  Amelia  Court  House  several  miles,  several  companies, 
from  the  Chaffin's  Bluff"  Battalion,  and  from  the  battalion  under  Col- 
onel Atkinson's  command,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  on  the  left 
of  the  line  of  march,  and  continued  to  march  in  that  order  and 
position,  parallel  to  the  column,  during  all  that  day  and  night.  But 
there  was  no  appearance  of  an  enemy  until  about  10  o'clock  that 
night,  when  we  were  fired  upon  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  small 
advanced  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

About  10  or  ii  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  enemy  being 
discovered  in  close  proximity,  the  brigade  was  formed  in  line  of  battle 
faced  to  the  left.  I  presumed  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  trains. 
But  the  enemy  contented  himself  with  shelling  the  trains  and  the 
road  by  which  the  troops  passed.  But  no  one  was  hurt. 

After  crossing  Sailor's  Creek,  and  while  halted  near  the  crest  of 
the  hill  beyond  it,  the  enemy  was  discovered  advancing  in  heavy 
force  towards  our  left  and  rear.  His  artillery  came  up  rapidly  and 
took  position  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  had  recently  passed  over, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  near  the  houses  of  Hillsmans'  farm, 
and  not  more  than  350  and  400  yards  from  us,  as  I  have  ascertained 
by  a  subsequent  careful  examination  of  the  ground. 

The  division  immediately  formed  line,  faced  to  the  rear,  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  down  the  hill,  Crutchfield's  Brigade  on  the 
right.  But  before  the  line  was  formed,  and  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  were  yet  moving  to  their  position,  the  enemy  opened  fire 
with  case,  shells,  and  canister. 

The  1 8th  Georgia  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  brigade;  next 
stood  the  Chaffin's  Bluff  troops,  Major  Robert  Stiles.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  transfer  of  Major  Gibbes  on  the  day  previous,  to 
Harda way's  Battalion  of  Artillerv,  the  command  of  these  two  bat- 
talions had  devolved  on  myself.  The  conformation  of  the  ground 
was  such  that  I  could  see  distinctly  only  these  two  battalions  after 
getting  into  position.  Consequently,  whatever  I  have  to  state 
further  relates  to  them  alone. 
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The  different  battalions  moved  up  successively  from  right  to  left. 
No  sooner  were  the  colors  of  the  i8th  Georgia  and  Chaffin's  Bluff 
troops  established,  than  the  enemy-directed  his  fire  upon  those  com- 
mands with  great  rapidity  and  accuracy.  But  both  battalions 
dressed  up  to  their  colors  with  as  much  steadiness  and  formality  as 
if  on  parade.  I  observed  particularly  the  Chaffin's  Bluff  companies, 
as  I  was  told  they  had  never  before  been  engaged.  There  was 
something  surprising  in  their  perfect  steadiness  and  order.  By  this 
time  many  casualties  having  occured,  and  the  enemy's  fire  becoming 
remarkably  accurate  and  severe,  the  troops  were  directed  to  lie  down 
in  their  places.  But  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  many  of  Major 
Stiles'  command  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  i8th  Georgia  suf- 
fered not  at  all,  as  they  lay  in  a  slight  depression  of  the  ground.  I 
do  not  think  I  had  a  man  hurt  by  artillery  during  the  engagement 

Covered  by  his  artillery  the  enemy  moved  up  his  infantry  in  three 
lines  of  battle,  preceded  by  skirmishers.  As  soon  as  our  own  skirm- 
ishers had  retired,  they  were  received  with  a  general  discharge  from 
our  whole  line,  which  speedily  threw  their  first  line  into  confusion, 
killing  and  wounding  considerable  numbers. 

Unable  to  face  our  fire,  that  line  fell  back  in  disorder,  which,  as  I 
was  afterwards  told,  they  communicated  to  their  second  line.  Such 
was  the  eagerness  of  Major  Stiles'  men,  that  upon  perceiving  the 
enemy's  hesitation,  they  sprang  up  from  their  recumbent  attitude 
and  rushed  upon  them,  fixing  bayonets  as  they  advanced;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Major  Stiles  and  I  could  check  them  and  restore 
the  line.  I  was  also  afterwards  informed,  by  other  officers  of  the  bri- 
gade that  the  enemy's  second  line  was  broken  in  a  similar  manner  by 
our  fire,  and  that  his  third  line  was  met  by  ours  in  a  general  advance 
with  the  bayonet,  and  driven  back  beyond  the  creek,  when  the  flag 
of  truce  appeared  announcing  the  surrender  of  the  whole  corps  by 
General  Ewell. 

I  communicate  information  received  from  others  of  what  did  not 
fall  under  my  own  observation,  for  the  sake  of  the  corroboration  it 
may  give  to  statements  from  other  quarters.  After  the  restoration  of 
our  line,  broken,  as  just  stated,  by  the  precipitate  charge  of  Major 
Stiles'  command,  my  attention  was  confined  to  what  took  place  on 
our  extreme  right,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  general  engagement. 
And  if  I  go  on  to  recount  too  minutely  what  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  minor  events  of  the  field,  I  trust  it  may  be  pardoned  as  a  just 
tribute  to  the  splendid  courage  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  their  country  of  my  brave  battalion.  No  words  of  mine  seem 
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adequate  to  praise  them  as  they  deserve.  But  while  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  the  living  must  not  lose,  through  my  silence, 
their  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  nor  the  dead  that  hon- 
orable mention  which  belongs  to  the  soldier  who  tails  in  a  righteous 
cause. 

I  have  before  stated  that  my  battalion  was  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  brigade.  Its  right  rested  on  the  road  by  which  we  had  marched 
after  crossing  the  creek.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  a  dense 
pine  thicket,  which  concealed  all  beyond  from  view.  Perhaps  you 
will  recollect  passing  the  command  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
telling  me  I  might  feel  secure  about  my  flank,  as  Kershaw's  Division 
was  beyond  the  thicket;  as  I  understood  matters,  with  his  extreme 
left  covering  our  flank,  his  line  being  at  right  angles  to  ours. 

After  re-establishing  Major  Stiles'  Battalion,  I  passed  up  to  our 
right.  I  had  scarcely  got  there,  when  I  perceived  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  advancing  through  the  thicket  diagonally  upon  our  flank, 
and  already  within  about  forty  yards.  They  could  not  have  been 
seen  at  a  greater  distance,  so  close  were  the  trees.  I  had  but  eighty- 
five  men,  but  I  could  not  leave  the  spot,  nor  was  there  a  moment  to 
spare.  I  changed  front  instantly  (receiving,  as  the  movement  was 
made,  a  volley  which  proved  fatal  to  several),  and  took  position  in 
a  wide  and  shallow  gully  at  the  road-side.  Perceiving  that  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  enable  him  to  destroy  us  by 
his  fire,  I  ordered  bayonets  fixed  and  attacked. 

Through  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  men,  the  attack  was 
entirely  successful.  Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  the  rest  were  driven  off  in  disorder,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, distinguished  by  many  acts  of  individual  heroism.  Lieutenant 
G.  M.  Turner,  though  previously  wounded  on  the  skirmish  line, 
joined  in  the  charge,  and  was  shot  down  in  the  act  of  saving  the  life 
of  a  comrade.  Lieutenant  W.  D.  Grant  took  a  regimental  flag  from 
the  hands  of  its  bearer,  and  was  prostrated  by  mortal  wounds  imme- 
diately after  delivering  it  to  me.  Sergeant  George  James  is  reported 
to  have  taken  another,  and  fell  shortly  after.  Captain  G.  C.  Rice 
was  overpowered  by  an  officer  of  the  enemy  of  greatly  superior  size 
and  strength,  in  Confederate  uniform,  and  was  shot  by  him  on  the 
ground,  after  he  had  surrendered.  Lieutenant  W.  H.  King  revenged 
him,  and  was  himself  killed  on  the  instant.  Sergeant  C.  B.  Postell, 
with  three  or  four  others,  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
and  refusing  to  yield,  was  killed  with  all  his  comrades.  Lieutenant 
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F.  Tupper,  pursuing  too  far,  fell  mortally  wounded  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek,  about  ?oo  yards  from  our  position. 

I  hope  I  did  not  commit  an  error  in  taking  this  course.  The 
safety  of  the  brigade  was  at  stake.  If  my  brave  fellows  had  flinched 
or  given  way,  the  enemy  would  have  thrown  himself  on  our  flank, 
and  the  general  loss  must  have  been  much  greater  than  it  \v;is. 

I  had  scarcely  reassembled  the  remnant  of  the  battalion  in  its  origi- 
nal position,  with  but  one  officer  unwounded  besides  myself,  when 
you  passed  by  and  reassured  me  as  to  my  apprehensions  of  further 
molestation  from  that  quarter  by  the  information  that  other  troops 
had  been  sent  to  guard  that  approach.  They  probably  never  reached 
their  destination;  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  another  but  smaller  body 
of  the  enemy  came  on  over  the  same  ground.  Supposing  them  to 
be  some  of  our  own  troops  giving  way,  I  took  my  men  out  to  rally 
them  and  discovered  that  they  were  enemies  only  when  within  a 
few  paces.  I  attempted,  as  our  only  recourse,  to  repeat  the  attack 
which  has  just  terminated  so  well;  but  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers, though  fighting  to  the  last,  all  the  rest  of  the  command  were 
killed,  wounded  or  taken.  Sergeants  R.  Millen  and  S.  Morton  stood 
to  the  last  before  their  colors,  keeping  at  bay  a  party  of  about  fifty 
men,  and  were  the  last  to  fall. 

Seeing  then  but  one  officer  and  the  non-commissioned  staff  remain- 
ing, I  displayed  my  handkerchief  in  token  of  surrender.  As  I  did 
so,  the  enemy,  hitherto  sheltering  themselves  behind  the  trees,  rushed 
into  the  road,  and  fired  upon  my  wounded  who  lay  in  the  gully  be- 
fore mentioned.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  could  be 
induced  to  cease  from  this  barbarity.  I  mention  this  closing  incident 
as  one  more  of  the  numerous  atrocities  which  indicated  the  relentless 
spirit  in  which  the  war  was  waged  against  us. 

The  loss  in  the  i8th  Georgia  Battalion  was  thirty  killed,  including 
those  who  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds,  and  twenty-two 
wounded;  in  all  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  number  engaged. 

Major  Stiles  conjectured  the  loss  in  his  command  to  have  been 
about  loo  in  killed  and  wounded.  I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  to 
estimate  the  loss  in  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 

Having  subsequently  re-visited  the  field  and  passed  some  days  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  neighboring 
residents  that  the  troops  encountered  by  my  battalion  were  Hamb- 
lin's  Brigade  of  the  6th  Corps,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  of 
which  one-half  were  ordered  forward  at  each  time. 
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The  information  was  obtained  from  General  Hamblin  himself,  who 
further  admitted  that  he  suffered  very  severely  and  lost  six  colors. 
As  I  heard  of  but  two  regimental  flags,  I  presume  the  others  \v 
markers'  lla^s.  Indeed,  one  of  my  men  told  me  that  he  saw  Lieu- 
t'-nant  King,  whose  death  is  above-mentioned,  with  two  markers' 
tl.ii^s  shortly  before  he  fell.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  bat- 
talion could  have  contended  successfully  with  even  a  single  regiment 
unless  reduced  to  its  own  feeble  dimensions.  It  can  be  explained, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  they  were  thrown  into  some  disorder  by 
the  closeness  of  the  thicket  through  which  they  advanced,  and  being 
thus  caught  in  detail  by  a  sudden  attack  had  no  opportunity  to  re- 
cover themselves. 

I  have  thus,  General,  given  an  account,  perhaps  too  detailed,  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  brigade  from  the  evacuation  to  its  capture,  in 
what  fell  under  my  own  observation.  If  anything  is  omitted  which 
was  stated  in  my  former  communication  in  unofficial  form,  I  beg  you 
will  make  the  necessary  corrections  and  additions.  I  have  been 
more  minute  than  would  have  been  necessary  or,  perhaps,  even 
proper,  under  other  circumstances.  But  I  feel  with  you  that  since 
they  have  lost  all  else,  we  ought  to  save  for  our  brave  soldiers  all  the 
honors  they  so  hardly  won.  All  their  toils  and  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers have  been  apparently  in  vain;  but  they  fought  in  a  just  cause, 
and  if  they  did  not  achieve  success  they  at  least  deserved  it.  I  await 
with  impatience  the  day  when  the  world  will  do  justice  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  countrymen.  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  General, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  S.  BASINGER, 
Major  Com' (T g  i8th  Georgia  Battalion, 


List  of  Casualties  in  the  r8th  Georgia  Battalion,  G.  W.  C.  Lee' s 
Division,  Eweir  s  Corps,  in  the  Battle  of  Hi  I  I  man  s  Farm,  or 
Sailor  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865 : 

Field  and  Staff —  Wounded — Major  William  S.  Basinger,  Lieutenant 
E.  P.  Starr,  Adjutant. 

Company  A,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  King,  Commanding: 

Killed — Lieutenant  Wm.   H.   King;  Sergeants  R.  Millen,  W.  H. 
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Bennett;  Privates  Henry  Crook,  E.  L.  Gordon,  J.  W.  Myddleton,. 
John  Vicars. 

Wounded — Lieutenant  Fred  A.  Tupper;  Sergeant  Harry  H.  Wood- 
bridge;  Corporal  H.  Barrs;  Privates  James  Belote,  J.  S.  Cans,  J. 
Hitchcock,  B.  Newbern,  J.  T.  Smith,  S.  Syntis  B.  Green. 

Company  B,  Lieutenant  Geo.  D.  Smith,  Commanding: 

Killed — Sergeants  Chase  B.  Postell,  Sim  Moreton;  Privates  E.  L. 
Barie,  Jas.  C.  Bryan. 

Wounded — Lieutenants  Geo.  D.  Smith,  Wm  D.  Grant;  Sergeant 
E.  C.  Wade;  Privates  Percy  Elliott,  F.  Kreeger,  J.  Darracott,  J. 
Douglass,  J.  N.  Guerard,  T.  Kreeger,  J.  H.  Polk,  J.  H.  Butler. 

Company  C,  Captain  Gilbert  C.  Rice  Commanding: 

Killed — Captain  G.  C.  Rice;  Lieutenant  George  M.  Turner; 
Sergeant  George  E.  James;  Privates  B.  Abney,  Alfred  O.  Bowne, 
Jacob  Gould,  John  H.  Mclntosh,  Ed.  A.  Papy,  B.  J.  Rouse;  Cor- 
poral W.  H.  Rice. 

Wounded — Lieutenants  Eugene  T.  Blois,  John  R.  Dillon;  Ser- 
geants F.  Ripon  Sweat,  Bayard  J.  Mclntosh,  Chas.  R.  Maxwell,  M. 
McLean,  C.  J.  Sweat,  Albert  Folker. 

Died  Since  of  their  Wounds — Company  A :  Lieutenant  Fred  A. 
Tupper;  Private  B.  Green.  Company  B:  Lieutenants  George  D. 
Smith,  Wm.  D.  Grant;  Sergeant  E.  C.  Wade;  Privates  Percy  Elli- 
ott, F.  Kreeger,  F.  N.  Guerard.  Company  C:  Lieutenant  Eugene 
T.  Blois. 

The  balance  of  the  command  were  either  captured  unhurt  after 
the  fight,  or  escaped  and  were  present  at  the  surrender. 
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AN  ALABAMA  HEROINE. 


MISS  EMMA  SANSONE, 

Who  Piloted  General  Forrest  across  Black  Creek,  in  his  Famous  Pursuit 
and  Capture  of  Col.  A.  D.  Streight. 


With  an  Account  of  the  Surrender  by  (ien.  D.  M.  Maury. 


The  eloquent  address  of  General  Dabney  H.  Maury — "The 
Wizard  of  the  West " — lingers  a  delight  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
fortunately  heard  it. 

His  vivid  portrayal  of  the  characteristics  and  stirring  recital  of  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  Lieutenant-General  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest,  has  re-incited  deep  interest  in  the  phenomenal  leader.  Any 
illustration  of  his  brilliant  career,  even  unpretentious,  may  be  deemed 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

The  narrative  of  a  follower  of  the  great  soldier,  which  is  presented, 
was  sent  the  Editor  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Fleming,  a  librarian  of  the  A.  & 
M.  College,  Auburn,  Ala. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  1863,  the  commander  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  Tennessee  determined  to  send  a  strong  raiding  party  around 
the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Bragg  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  railroads  and  cutting  off  supplies  and  reinforcements,  and 
also  to  destroy  the  extensive  Confederate  works  then  at  Rome,  Ga. 

For  this  daring  purpose  Col.  Abel  D.  Streight,  of  Indiana,  was 
selected,  and  he  was  given  command  of  2, coo  picked  Western  men, 
well  mounted  and  armed  with  the  best  arms  in  the  Federal  service. 
To  this  party  was  also  attached  a  section  of  the  6th  Ohio  Light  Bat- 
tery. Streight's  party  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  force  of  infantry 
and  artillery  as  far  as  the  Tennessee  valley  to  create  a  diversion  while- 
he  should  pass  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest. 

The  combined  commands  of  the  Federals  landed  and  crossed  the 
Tennessee  river  below  Tuscumbia,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  They  made  their  way  up  the  valley,  driv- 
ing back  the  small  cavalry  force  of  the  Confederates  which  was  in 
their  front;  the  Confederates  then  being  scattered  over  the  whole 
north  line  of  Alabama.  When  Town  creek  was  reached  Forrest 
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made  a  stand,  having  received  some  reinforcements  of  cavalry,  and 
with  Terrell's  Battery  and  a  section  of  Freman's  Battery.  The  com- 
mand was  posted  on  the  east  side  of  Town  creek,  between  the  ford 
and  railroad  bridge.  Here  an  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  with  the 
Federal  host  on  the  west  side,  which  lasted  nearly  a  whole  day. 
During  the  day  it  seemed  that  the  Yankees  were  trying  to  cross  the 
creek  at  the  ford,  the  creek  being  considerably  swollen  from  recent 
rains.  Gen.  Forrest  ordered  the  writer  to  take  one  of  the  guns  of 
Ferrell's  Battery  and  go  down  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  ford. 
I  took  a  twelve-pounder  field-howitzer,  and  went  down  near  the  ford 
and  scattered  them  effectually,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  main 
lines,  following  them  up  with  my  shells  as  they  retreated.  For  this 
service  I  was  complimented  by  Gen.  Forrest,  who  declared  we  did 
"the  best  shooting  he  ever  saw." 

About  the  time  I  ceased  firing  it  seemed  that  all  the  Yankee  bat- 
teries had  concentrated  their  fire  on  my  little  party,  but  fortunately 
they  could  not  depress  their  guns  sufficiently  to  harm  us.  Their 
shot  and  shells  passed  over  our  heads. 

Just  before  night  our  command  moved  back  to  Courtland.  Big 
Nance  creek  being  very  high,  the  drivers  swam  their  horses  across 
at  the  ford  and  the  cannoneers  passed  the  pieces  over  the  railroad 
bridge  by  hand.  We  remained  in  the  streets  of  Courtland  during 
the  night.  It  seems  that  Colonel  Straight  left  the  main  command 
while  we  were  engaged  in  the  artillery  duel  the  day  before,  and  Gen- 
eral Forrest  had  "caught  on  "  to  it,  for  we  left  Courtland  early  the 
next  morning,  and  went  up  the  mountain  leaving  a  portion  of  Gen- 
eral Roddy's  command  under  Major  Moreland  in  the  valley.  Here 
we  first  heard  of  the  raiding  party  under  Colonel  Streight  and  got 
on  his  track.  I  remember  General  Forrest  telling  us  that  "they, 
the  Yankees,  were  taking  the  rings  off  the  gals  fingers,"  and  that 
"  we  would  take  them  back  when  we  caught  them,"  after  a  rest  of 
about  an  hour,  the  command  moved  forward  at  a  lively  gait  as  the 
trail  was  a  warm  one.  We  continued  the  pursuit  in  a  southeasterly 
direction.  We  found  that  the  Yankees  had  taken  or  destroyed 
everything  in  the  way  of  food  or  forage  as  they  passed.  The  flour 
and  meal  that  they  did  not  use  was  thrown  into  the  road  and  well 
mixed  with  dirt  and  sand  so  as  to  be  useless  to  us. 

In  crossing  a  bad  mud  hole  with  "  corduroy  "  made  of  poles  and 
fence  rails  where  some  one  had  broken  his  wagon  and  left  it  in  the 
mire,  the  cannoneers  being  afoot,  passed  over  on  some  logs  lying  by 
the  fence  when  one  spied  some  bacon  sides  lying  just  over  the  fence 
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in  tin-  bushes  .in<l  briars;  I  told  them  to  get  it,  and  had  a  hole  cut  in 
them,  and  then  had  them  put  on  the  spindle  of  the  spare  wheel  on 
our  caissons.  It  proved  to  be  a  godsend,  for  we  had  nothing  else 
to  eat. 

That  night  we  saw  lights  ahead  on  the  mountain,  which  it  seems 
w.i->  the  ramp  of  the  raiders.  Fen-ell's  Battery  and  a  part  of  the 
command  was  sent  to  the  right,  while  the  section  of  Freeman's  Bat- 
tery and  another  part  of  the  command  went  to  the  left.  We  on  the 
right  were  apparently  near  enough  to  have  reached  their  camp  with 
our  shells,  and  I  was  asked  what  I  could  do,  but  the  elevation  was 
too  great  for  field  pieces. 

Marly  the  next  morning  we  were  ordered  to  move  rapidly  around 
the  mountain  to  the  left,  where  we  heard  heavy  firing.  It  seems  that 
Gen.  Forrest  had  attacked  them  on  the  mountain  at  Day's  gap  with 
a  part  of  his  command  and  with  the  section  of  Freeman's  Battery, 
and  had  been  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  Freeman's  guns  and  a  number 
of  men.  I  think  his  brother,  Bill  Forrest,  was  either  killed  or  se- 
verely wounded  there.  When  we  arrived  the  command  immediately 
moved  forward  up  the  mountain,  and  on  reaching  the  top  our  line 
was  formed,  and  we  moved  forward.  We  soon  came  to  the  line  of 
the  Yankees,  who  gave  us  a  heavy  volley  and  retreated.  "That's 
h  —  1,  to  let  them  all  get  away,"  I  heard  some  one  say  just  coming 
up  behind  me.  I  looked  around,  and  saw  it  was  Gen.  Forrest.  He 
ordered  "forward,"  and  away  we  went.  We  pressed  them  so  closely 
that  day  that  late  in  the  evening  they  abandoned  the  guns  that  they 
had  taken  from  Freeman.  Streight  made  a  stand  at  every  creek  or 
stream  on  the  way,  and  burnt  all  the  bridges.  The  battery  was  or- 
dered up  on  most  of  these  occasions,  and  after  giving  them  a  few 
rounds  of  shell  or  shrapnel,  and  sometimes  cannister,  the  cavalry 
would  charge  them  and  carry  the  position,  and  so  it  would  go  to  the 
next  creek.  Many  of  these  streams  were  very  difficult  to  cross  with 
artillery.  Often  ammunition  would  have  to  be  carried  over  by  the 
cavalrymen,  each  man  with  a  shell;  and  the  men  and  horses,  by  the 
use  of  prolonge  ropes,  would  drag  the  guns  across  these  rough  and 
rocky  mountain  streams. 

Late  that  night  we  came  upon  them  in  camp,  it  was  very  dark 
and  the  enemy's  fires  if  they  had  any,  were  out,  our  line  \vas  moving 
along  slowly,  when  General  Forest  suggested  they  were  just  in  front 
of  us.  I  could  not  tell  whether  my  front  was  up  hill  or  down,  but 
had  the  first  piece  pointed  by  feeling  along  the  gun  with  my  hand, 
and  fired,  the  guns  to  the  left  in  the  woods  following,  we  drew  a 
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heavy  volley  from  the  enemy  on  the  first  piece,  we  followed  with 
several  rounds  of  shot  and  shell  and  moved  by  hand  to  the  front  and 
gave  them  some  canister;  then  the  command  moved  forward  with  a 
sheet  of  flame  and  we  passed  through  their  camp.  I  saw  a  number 
of  white  signals  made  by  their  wounded  while  their  horses  and  mules 
were  neighing  and  braying.  "  Forward,"  was  the  order,  and  forward 
we  went,  in  passing  through  the  Yankee  camp  the  men  hastily 
grabbed  up  such  things  as  scattered  hard  tack,  little  wallets  of  ground 
coffee,  etc.  I  did  not  leave  the  road,  and  only  found  a  clothes 
brush,  which  was  lying  with  the  bristles  up,  the  row  of  white  bristles 
around  the  outer  edge  had  caught  my  eye,  though  the  night  was 
dark  and  I  on  horseback. 

I  don't  think  that  Streight  ever  attempted  to  go  into  camp  again, 
or  if  he  did  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  for  the  chase  was  kept  up 
day  and  night,  and  if  they  deprived  us  of  something  to  eat  we  cer- 
tainly kept  them  from  sleeping.  But  at  every  creek  or  stream  they 
would  make  a  stand,  and  on  all  such  occasions  we  would  shell  them 
and  then  charge,  and  so  on  we  went,  the  battery  to  cross  below  or 
above  the  burning  bridge  as  best  we  could. 

One  day  in  passing  a  little  farm  in  a  valley  where  the  whole  family, 
"  with  their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts,"  were  standing 
out  in  the  yard,  as  I  rode  up,  one  of  the  young  women  came  rushing 
towards  me  with  her  arms  open,  crying  "lor'  if  yonder  ain't 
buddy."  I  suggested  that  she  was  mistaken,  as  I  had  no  sister. 
"  Well,"  said  she,  "  if  you  ain't  buddy,  you  are  just  like  him,  and  I 
will  find  you  some  bread,"  whereupon  she  rushed  back  to  the  house 
and  brought  me  a  small  piece  of  bread,  the  first  and  only  bread  I 
had  on  the  road  from  Tuscumbia  to  Rome. 

One  night  the  command  seemed  to  come  to  a  halt.  I  tried  to 
' '  nod  ' '  on  m/  horse,  but  could  not  do  so  satisfactorily,  so  I  rode 
forward  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  We  were  stopped  in  a  branch 
or  swampy  place,  the  drivers  were  all  nodding  away  on  their  horses. 
Just  after  getting  out  of  the  bottom  I  passed  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  in  the  woods,  and  I  saw  lying  on  the  ground,  asleep,  Captain 
Ferrell,  and  a  few  feet  farther  lay  General  Forrest  also  asleep,  I 
quietly  dismounted  and,  with  my  arm  through  my  bridle  rein,  lay 
down  with  my  back  as  close  to  Captain  Ferrell  as  I  could  get.  It 
seemed  that  I  had  hardly  got  to  sleep  when  I  was  aroused  by  the 
voice  of  General  Forrest,  "Captain  Ferrell,  move  your  battery  for- 
ward," and  forward  we  moved. 

Late  one  evening  in  crossing  a  stream  where  there  was  no  bridge, 
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the  Yankees  h.id  lost  a  box  of  hardtack  (crackers)  in  the  stream — of 
coi i i>.r  they  got  wet  but  that  did  not  soften  them — this  box  of  hard- 
tack ( ieneral  Fonv-t  issued  out  to  the  command  with  his  own 
hands  and  of  which  I  did  not  get  one,  as  Captain  Ferrell  suggested 
that  I  "  had  been  ^ivcn  a  piece  of  bread  the  day  before  by  a  young 
woman." 

Our  horses  were  "  giving  out  "  and  our  teams  being  reduced,  and 
no  others  to  be  had,  until  finally,  all  the  guns  and  caissons  had  to  be 
left  except  one  six-pounder  smoothbore  and  one  twelve-pounder 
field  Howitzer,  and  one  caisson;  with  this  section  and  the  pick  of  the 
horses,  we  went  forward  at  a  somewhat  better  gait,  having  eight 
horses  to  each  piece,  but  even  then  over  the  rough  mountain  roads 
with  little  or  no  rest  and  no  food  except  what  little  scattered  fodder 
the  Yankee  horses  had  left  in  their  haste,  our  horses  showed  great 
distress.  I  had  just  dismounted  and  put  my  horse  in  the  place  of 
one  that  had  gotten  very  lame  in  the  battery  and  was  leading  him 
rather  than  to  ride,  when  General  Forrest  came  by  and  said:  "Jones, 
when  we  catch  them  Yankees,  you  shall  have  the  best  horse  they 
have  got."  At  Blountsville  the  raiders  stopped  and  fed,  and  issued 
out  their  ammunition  and  rations  to  their  men,  then  corralled  their 
wagons  and  set  them  on  fire,  our  men  were  gathering  up  the  scat- 
tered crumbs  of  crackers. 

I  remember  that  early  one  morning,  after  the  usual  delay  at  a 
stream,  we  got  the  usual  order  by  a  courier,  "Gen.  Forrest  says 
bring  up  the  battery."  There  was  hard  firing  in  front,  and  spurring 
and  whipping  up  the  poor  old  jaded  horses,  we  passed  through  a 
wooded  section.  I  was  riding  in  advance,,  and  coming  to  a  farm 
house  on  my  right  (I  saw  a  burning  bridge  some  distance  in  front), 
in  the  front  yard  I  saw  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  eagerly  pointed 
me  to  a  ford  of  the  creek  some  distance  above  the  burning  bridge. 
She  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  our  success,  and  "hoped  we  would 
catch  the  Yankees,"  etc.  She  had  piloted  Gen.  Forrest  to  the  ford, 
and  had  just  got  back  to  the  yard  as  I  rode  up;  indeed,  I  think  she 
was  going  in  at  the  gate  when  I  first  saw  her.  There  was  consider- 
able contrast  between  her  acts  and  words  and  some  of  the  women 
we  had  met  on  our  march.  Some  did  not  know  which  were  Forrest's 
men  nor  which  the  Yankees,  and  cared  less.  But  we  had  got  over 
the  mountains  and  were  now  in  a  more  level  country.  I  found  the 
old  cow  ford  a  very  rough  one,  and  on  riding  over  my  horse  bogged 
in  the  quicksand,  so  I  had  the  horses  unhitched  and  taken  over,  and 
by  hitching  to  the  prolonge  rope  and  the  men  in  the  water  at  the 
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wheels,  I  got  over  and  up  the  very  steep  little  hill  on  the  east  side. 
I  learned  that  the  young  lady  who  piloted  us  to  the  ford  was  Miss 
Emma  Sansom,  and  for  her  services  on  this  occasion  the  General 
Assembly  of  Alabama  at  the  session  of  1864,  by  joint  resolution,  di- 
rected the  Governor  of  the  State  to  issue  a  patent  to  her  of  160  acres 
of  land,  and  also  to  have  prepared,  with  a  suitable  inscription  thereon, 
a  gold  medal,  and  present  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama to  her.  See  Acts  of  1864. 

After  crossing  Black  creek  we  passed  on  near  by  the  town  of 
Gadsden,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  that  place  we  had  a  few  rounds 
with  the  raiders  who  it  seems  wanted  to  stop  and  feed,  and  rest  a 
little  at  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  way.  It  was  here  that  Colonel 
Hathaway  who  commanded  an  Indiana  regiment  of  Streight's  com- 
mand, was  mortally  wounded  and  fell  from  his  horse. 

Farther  on  we  came  to  a  river  over  which  was  a  burning  bridge. 
The  banks  of  this  stream  being  very  steep  and  the  water  being  quite 
deep,  we  had  to  take  out  all  the  ammunition  and  packing  from  the 
chests,  and  have  the  cavalrymen  carry  them  over  on  their  horses. 
In  crossing,  our  ammunition  chests  filled  with  water.  The  bank  on 
the  east  side  was  so  wet  and  slick  and  steep,  that  I  had  to  hitch  to 
the  end  of  the  prolong  rope  and  all  the  men  had  to  push  at  the 
wheels.  As  soon  as  the  first  piece  had  crossed  and  the  water  had 
run  out  of  the  chest,  we  packed  the  ammunition  back.  A  courier 
came  with  orders  "bring  up  the  battery  quick."  Instructing  Ser- 
geant R.  H.  Jackson  to  cross  as  quickly  as  possible  and  follow,  I 
ordered  the  piece  "forward,  trot,  march" — easier  said  than  done, 
for  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  up  a  trot.  But  we  hobbled 
along  as  best  we  could,  the  drivers  spurring  and  whipping  contin- 
ually. We  passed  a  cross  road,  I  think  it  was  Cedar  Bluff,  and  some 
distance  east  of  there  the  road  passed  through  a  wooded  section.  I 
was  riding  a  little  in  advance  of  the  piece,  when  suddenly  looking 
up,  I  saw  General  Forrest,  Captain  Pointer,  and  one  or  two  other  of 
our  officers,  and  Colonel  Streight  and  several  of  his  officers  sitting 
down  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  I  also  saw  some  little  distance 
in  front  a  road  full  of  Yankees.  Captain  Pointer  got  up  and  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  halt,  he  then  came  up  to  me  and  said:  "Colonel 
Streight  objects  to  you  coming  up  so  close,"  and  directed  me  to 
"drop  back  a  piece."  I  asked  him  what  was  up,  and  if  Streight 
was  going  to  surrender.  "  He  don't  talk  like  it,"  said  he,  "  but  he 
cusses  mightily  "  (or  like  a  trooper).  I  had  the  piece  to  move  back, 
I  suppose  some  150  yards,  and  come  to  an  "action  front"  on  the 
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s<  mth  side  of  the  narrow  road,  with  one  wheel  in  the  road  and  the  other 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods  with  nu-n  to  their  posts.  After  a  while  Ser- 
geant Jackson  came  up  with  the  other  piece  and  caisson,  and  took  posi- 
tion in  the  battery  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  After  "so  long  a 
time,"  I  saw  the  officers  arise  and  then — move  forward,  I  gave  the  com- 
mand "  limber  to  the  front,"  and  we  marched  by  column  of  pieces  for- 
ward. On  arriving  at  the  next  house  I  came  upon  the  Yankee 
battery  standing  in  the  road,  and  as  I  rode  up  the  men  dismounted 
and  I  ordered  a  detail  of  our  men  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  main 
body  of  Streight's  men  were  stacking  their  arms  in  a  field  to  the 
front  and  right  of  us.  They  were  immediately  moved  off  from  their 
guns,  and  the  officers  separated  from  the  men.  This  was  done  about 
as  quickly  as  I  can  tell  it. 

General  Forrest  ordered  me  to  take  command  of  the  light  section 
just  captured,  and  come  on  and  help  guard  the  prisoners,  and  for 
Captain  Ferrell  to  come  on  leisurely  with  his  heavier  guns.  That 
night  we  had  the  prisoners  in  a  small  field  of  grain,  and  after  taking 
position  with  my  guns  pointing  on  them,  and  organizing  my  detail 
so  as  to  fire  with  "  reduced  numbers,"  I  examined  my  ammunition 
and  equipments,  and  finding  no  friction  primers,  lanyards  or  thumb- 
stalls,  I  went  in  among  the  prisoners  and  finally  found  the  two  gun- 
ners' haversacks  containing  all  these  indispensable  articles.  In  going 
among  the  prisoners  I  found  that  they  were  all  stalwart  western  men. 
I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  a  foreigner  among  them.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  mad,  and  cursed  long  and  loud,  and  seemed  to 
have  felt  that  they  were  duped  into  surrendering  to  so  small  a  party. 
We  certainly  had  a  light  line  around  them  that  night.  And  if  they 
had  not  been  "tired  and  sleepy  too,"  I  don't  know  what  might  have 
happened;  but  the  prisoners  went  to  preparing  their  suppers.  We 
didn't,  for  we  had  none  to  prepare,  except  a  small  piece  of  the  afore- 
said middling  meat,  which  we  ate  "rare,"  and  committed  no  waste 
by  trimming  or  washing  same — and  it  had  no  protection  from  dust 
and  flying  horse-hairs  either. 

Two  hundred  of  Streight's  advance  guard  who  had  gone  in  sight 
of  Rome  were  ordered  back  and  surrendered. 

The  next  morning  we  entered  Rome,  and  as  soon  as  we  crossed 
the  bridge  we  saw  the  sidewalks,  doors,  windows,  balconies  and 
streets  lined  with  men,  women  and  children,  and  "  Rome  was  saved." 
But  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  to  starving  men  was  the  wait- 
ers of  biscuit  and  chicken  that  came  from  both  sides  of  the  streets  as 
we  passed.  We  brought  up  the  rear  with  our  light  battery,  and  on 
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coming  to  the  main  street  I  turned  up  the  street,  while  the  prisoners 
were  marched  down  the  street  towards  the  old  railroad  depot.  A 
short  distance  up  the  main  street  I  found  a  vacant  space  in  front  of 
the  mansion  of  a  Mr.  Spurlock.  There  we  parked  our  guns,  took 
out  the  horses,  and — all  lay  down  on  the  ground  to  rest.  I  don't 
think  I  had  slept  long  when  I  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Spurlock — think 
that  was  his  name — who  insisted  that  we  should  go  over  to  his  resi- 
dence and  take  dinner.  We  thanked  him,  and  insisted  that  we  had 
had  something  to  eat,  but  he  would  not  take  such  an  excuse.  The 
truth  is  we  were  too  dirty  and  ragged  to  feel  at  home  in  such  a  nice 
place.  Finally  Clay  Ramsey  consented  to  go  with  me,  and  we  went 
over.  The  old  gentleman  enquired  our  names  and  introduced  us  to 
his  daughters,  very  beautiful  young  ladies,  who  entertained  us  by 
singing  and  playing  on  the  piano  until  dinner  was  announced.  Then 
we  escorted  the  young  ladies  down  to  the  dining-room,  and  such  a 
dinner  we  had  not  seen  before  in  years.  We  tried  to  do  our  duty 
towards  that  dinner,  and  particularly  to  the  turkey;  anyhow,  we  ate 
with  a  relish. 

Captain  Ferrell  camped  in  another  part  of  the  town  with  his 
battery. 

While  we  were  at  Rome  I  thought  I  would  get  the  horse  promised 
me  by  General  Forrest,  and  having  great  confidence  in  Captain  Fer- 
rell's  judgment  of  horse  flesh,  I  asked  him  to  take  one  of  the  men 
with  him  and  pick  out  one  for  me.  He  did  so,  and  sent  me  a  beau- 
tiful dapple  gray  horse  which  the  prisoners  informed  us  had  belonged 
to  Colonel  Hathaway,  who  was  killed  on  him  in  the  engagement 
near  Gadsden.  I  was  very  proud  of  my  horse  for  he  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  animal. 

In  Rome  I  met  several  persons  that  I  knew,  among  them  was 
Captain  Frank  Watkins,  now  of  Opelika,  who  contributed  something 
to  my  scant  wardrobe.  And  old  Nell,  Captain  Ferrell' s  servant,  did 
some  washing  tor  me  while  I  slept. 

I  went  to  the  old  store  house  in  Rome  where  the  saddles  and  bri- 
dles belonging  to  Streight's  command  had  been  deposited,  to  pick 
me  a  saddle  and  bridle,  and  I  never  have  seen  so  many  saddles  and 
bridles  in  one  pile  before  or  since.  The  house  was  literally  full  of 
them.  Here  our  battery  was  made  horse  artillery,  cannoneers  being 
mounted  on  horse-back  and  having  horse  holders. 

We  had  planned  to  have  a  big  time  in  Rome.  The  young  people 
had  arranged  for  several  entertainments  for  our  especial  benefit,  but 
alas,  the  best  laid  plans  of  men  and  mice,  etc. 
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( iciicr.il  Forrest  had  brni  ordered  to  go  at  once  to  Tennessee  and 
take  V  m  Dorn's  |>lace.  We  remained  in  Rome  about  thirty-six 
hours,  wln-n  I  was  ordered  with  tin-  liijht  section  to  accompany  Col- 
cuiel  Bittle  with  his  regiment  of  cavalry  to  Tennessee.  We  left  and 
made  forced  marches  day  and  night,  recrossed  the  mountains,  and 
-ed  the  Tennessee  river  at  Decatur  and  went  down  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  river.  At  Savannah  I  stopped  and  camped  in  the 
Fair  Grounds  with  my  section,  and  Colonel  Biffle  went  on  to  the 
village  and  became  engaged  with  a  command  of  the  Yankees  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  After  considerable  firing,  and  he  being 
unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy  who  were  posted  in  a  long  row  of  cribs, 
stables  and  other  log  houses,  he  sent  for  the  battery.  We  went 
down  and  sent  a  few  shells  crashing  through  the  houses,  and  the 
enemy  vacated  the  same  and  made  tracks  for  the  woods  beyond  the 
low  grounds.  I  followed  them  \vith  my  shells  until  they  reached  the 
timber,  when  I  ceased  firing.  A  charge,  however,  was  left  in  one  of 
the  pieces  when  the  order  to  cease  firing  was  given;  pretty  soon  a 
man  on  horseback  came  out  from  the  timber  and  waving  his  hat  at 
us  galloped  down  along  the  skirt  of  woods  across  in  front  of  us  in  a 
very  defiant  manner.  I  caught  hold  of  the  trail  handspike  of  the 
loaded  gun  and  followed  him.  Then  moved  to  where  I  supposed 
he  would  be  by  the  time  my  shell  would  reach  the  point,  and  gave 
the  order  "fire."  The  man  pulled  the  lanyard,  and  the  shell,  which 
had  been  cut  to  four  seconds,  was  seen  to  explode  in  a  direct  line  for 
him,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  short.  I  never  saw  him  again. 
The  dust  and  the  smoke  seemed  to  envelop  him.  The  aim  had  been 
perfect,  and  a  shout  went  up  from  our  lines  at  this  shot  on  the  wing. 
After  the  Yankees  had  been  run  oflf,  the  cavalrymen  procured  a  bat- 
teau  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  went  over  and  got  all 
their  horses  and  equipments  and  provisions,  among  which  was  a  nice 
lot  of  hams,  of  which  Colonel  Biffle  sent  me  a  liberal  share. 

After  leaving  Savannah  (where  poor  "Coon"  Herndon  of  Ter- 
rell's battery  had  been  mortally  wounded  on  a  former  occasion)  we  went 
down  the  river  on  a  "still  hunt"  for  gunboats.  We  did  not  find 
any  boats,  but  we  did  come  across  a  nice  party  of  Yankees  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  engaged  in  eating,  bathing  and  playing 
cards.  We  came  up  behind  a  high  lot  fence,  and  peeping  one  of 
my  little  howitzers  around  the  corner  of  the  fence  I  opened  on  them 
with  shell  which  exploded  in  their  midst,  they  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise  and  stampeded  immediately  leaving  their  grub,  cards 
and  clothing  behind.  As  no  boat  of  any  sort  could  be  found  we  had 
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to  leave  without  crossing".  From  here  we  went  on  to  Columbia 
where  we  again  met  General  Forrest.  From  Columbia  we  moved 
to  a  beautiful  poplar  grove  near  Franklin,  and  here  the  command 
was  reorganized  and  we  had  a  rest. 

R.  Y.  JONES. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  COLONEL  STREIGHT. 

General  Dabney  Herndon  Maury,  who  is  the  oldest  surviving 
Major-General  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  in  his  entertaining 
"Recollections  of  a  Virginian"  (pp.  208-9),  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  surrender  of  Colonel  Streight,.  which  exhibits  strik- 
ingly the  confidence  and  subtle  ability  of  Forrest: 

"When  Forrest,  with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  set  out  in  pur- 
suit he  was  more  than  a  day  behind  him. 

"  Streight  had  several  hnndred  more  men  in  the  saddle  than  For- 
rest, and,  being  far  in  advance,  could  replace  a  broken-down  horse 
by  a  fresh  one  from  the  farms  through  which  his  route  lay,  while 
Forrest,  when  he  lust  a  horse,  lost  a  soldier  too;  for  no  good  horses 
were  left  for  him. 

"After  a  hot  pursuit  of  five  days  and  nights,  during  which  he  had 
lost  two-thirds  of  his  forces  from  broken-down  horses,  he  overhauled 
his  enemy  and  brought  him  to  a  parley.  This  conference  took  place 
in  sight  of  a  cut-off  in  the  mountain  road,  Captain  Morton  and  his 
horse-artillery,  which  had  been  so  long  with  Forrest,  passing  in  sight 
along  the  road  till  they  came  to  the  cut-off,  into  which  they  would 
turn,  re-entering  the  road  out  of  view,  so  that  it  seemed  that  a  con- 
tinous  stream  of  artillery  was  passing  by.  Forrest  had  so  arranged 
that  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  guns,  while  Streight  was  facing 
them.  Forrest,  in  his  characteristic  way,  described  the  scene  to  me. 
He  said:  "  I  seen  him  all  the  time  we  was  talking,  looking  over  my 
shoulder  and  counting  the  guns.  Presently  he  said,  '  Name  of  God ! 
How  many  guns  have  you  got?  There's  fifteen  I  have  counted 
already!'  Turning  my  head  that  way,  I  said,  'I  reckon  that's  all 
that  has  kept  up.'  Then  he  said,  '  I  wont  surrender  till  you  tell  me 
how  many  men  you've  got.'  I  said,  '  I've  got  enough  to  whip  you 
out  of  your  boots. '  *  To  which  he  said,  '  I  wont  surrender. '  I  turned 
to  my  bugler  and  said,  '  Sound  to  mount! '  Then  he  cried  out,  '  I'll 
surrender! '  I  told  him,  '  Stack  your  arms  right  along  there,  Colonel, 
and  march  your  men  away  down  into  that  hollow. 
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"  '  When  this  was  done,'  continued  Forrest,  '  I  ordered  my  men  to 
come  forward  and  take  possession  of  the  arms.' 

"When  Streight  saw  they  were  barely  four  hundred,  he  did  rare! 
demanded  to  have  his  arms  back  and  that  we  should  fight  it  out.  I 
just  laughed  at  him  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  'Ah 
Colonel,  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  you  known.'  ' 


JAMES    LOUIS    PETIGRU, 


The  Life  and  Character  of. 


The  lives  of  successful  and  distinguished  lawyers  are  always  inter- 
esting. Success  at  the  bar  in  a  high  degree,  involves  and  implies 
mental  activity  and  diligent  research.  There  must  be  preliminary 
preparation  both  of  an  academic  and  a  professional  nature.  As- 
suming a  fair  degree  of  the  first  we  may  enlarge  a  little  on  the  second. 
The  great  exponent  and  apostle  of  the  law,  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
has  to  be  studied.  The  principles  which  he  discusses  and  elaborates 
have  to  be  read,  digested,  and  stored  away  in  the  mind.  The  stu- 
dent has  to  familiarize  himself  with  Story  and  Adam's  Equity, 
Smith's  Mercantile  Law,  or  some  other  work  of  like  nature,  has  to 
be  mastered.  The  statute  law  of  the  State  has  to  be  learned,  works 
of  pleading  and  practice  must  be  perused  and  made  part  of  the 
mental  equipment.  This  preparation  and  these  books  necessitate 
the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties — their  expansion  and  devel- 
opment. Practice  of  the  profession  calls  for  more.  Cases  have  to 
be  studied.  Principles  of  the  law  as  they  have  been  expounded  and 
adjudicated  in  the  courts,  have  to  be  learned.  -Nice  discriminations 
of  thought  have  to  be  traced  through  their  various  ramifications  and 
followed  out  to  their  logical  conclusions  and  their  application  to  facts. 
And  then  there  must  be  a  wide  range  of  general  knowledge,  a  famil- 
iarity with  practical  business,  and  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature. 
One  must  know  how  to  unravel  sophistries,  to  detect  truth  from 
falsehood,  and  to  read  character  from  the  lineaments  of  the  face.  A 
mind  developed  amid  such  environments  as  these,  must  itself  be  an 
object  of  interest.  How  interesting  therefore,  must  a  lawyer  be  who 
has  a  training  such  as  that  set  forth  above,  and  who  has  clothed  and 
armed  himself  with  a  vast  array  of  facts,  illustrations,  and  incidents! 
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You  can  hardly  touch  upon  a  phase  of  any  subject  but  what  he  has 
a  case  at  hand  to  illustrate  the  idea,  or  an  example  embodying  the 
principle  involved.  At  one  time  he  is  going  down  to  the  fountain 
sources  of  the  law  and  there  imbibing  its  first  principles  and  cardinal 
doctrines.  At  another,  he  is  standing  before  a  jury  of  his  country- 
men and  with  flowers  of  poesy  and  beauties  of  rhetoric  in  language 
terse  and  bold,  he  is  battling  for  the  right  and  vindicating  injured  in- 
nocence. At  another  you  would  suppose  him  a  medical  expert  as  he 
discusses  some  disease  and  elaborates  upon  its  cause,  its  nature,  and 
the  remedies  therefor.  At  still  another,  you  find  him  engaged  upon 
some  principle  of  finance,  and  its  application  to  practical  business. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Petigru  comes  up  to  these  demands,  fulfills  all  these 
requirements,  and  has  woven  around  it  an  interest  far  above  the  aver- 
age. He  was  admitted  to  be  the  foremost  lawyer  of  South  Carolina 
by  his  profession  and  the  public  generally.  If  I  were  to  say  that  he 
was  the  foremost  lawyer  of  the  South,  I  do  not  believe  the  statement 
would  be  challenged.  As  a  practitioner  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, as  Solicitor  of  his  circuit,  and  as  Attorney  General  of  his  State, 
he  fairly  earned  and  richly  deserved  the  designation,  a  great  lawyer. 
Mr.  Petigru  was  born  in  a  fortunate  period  in  his  country's  history. 
He  first  saw  the  light  in  May,  1789.  At  that  time,  the  foremost 
minds  of  America  were  studying  constitutional  questions,  and  the 
underlying  principles  of  government.  No  wonder  that  this  bright 
young  Carolina  lawyer  should  have  become  interested  in  affairs  of 
State,  formed  a  definite  -line  of  politics  and  settled  for  himself  the 
question  whether  he  would  assume  the  role  of  demagogue  or  plant 
himself  upon  the  high  plane  of  statesmanship.  He  was  fortunate 
too  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Abbeville  county,  South  Carolina,  was 
the  home  of  his  nativity  and  the  place  of  his  childhood.  It  was  and 
is  a  county  prolific  of  great  men.  She  can  rightly  claim  as  her  child- 
ren, either  by  birth  or  adoption,  John  C.  Calhoun,  George  McDuf- 
fie,  Judge  Cheves,  Dr.  Geddings,  Judge  James  Calhoun,  George 
and  Aleck  Bowie,  Dr.  John  T.  Pressly,  the  two  Wardlaws,  and 
many  others  whom  I  might  mention.  Genius  thrives  best  when  it 
finds  kindred  spirits  around  it.  If  I  wanted  an  illustration  of  this 
fact,  I  would  cite  Boston  with  its  long  list  of  eminent  men.  Mr. 
Petigru  received  his  primary  and  academic  education  in  his  native 
county,  at  the  school  of  the  celebrated  teacher,  Rev.  Dr.  Moses 
Waddell.  He  was  as  fortunate  in  having  such  a  teacher  as  Dr. 
Waddell  to  start  him  off  as  he  was  in  being  born  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage  mingled  with  the  French. 
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He  completed  his  education  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  gradu- 
ating therefrom  in  1809  with  the  highest  honor  of  his  class.  We 
frequently  hear  people  spr  ak  disparagingly  of  first  honor  men.  I 
am  sure  the  facts  do  not  warrant  any  such  characterization.  If  you 
will  study  the  history  of  the  alumni  of  any  institution,  you  will  be 
surpnM-d  to  learn  how  many  of  the  more  distinguished  graduates 
were  first  honor  men.  If,  however,  to  win  the  first  honor  is  a  mis- 
fortune and  a  burden  to  carry  in  after  life,  Mr.  Petigru  had  no  harder 
fate  than  many  others,  among  whom  I  may  name  Judge  David  L. 
Wardlaw,  L)r.  J.  H.  Thorn  well  and  Hugh  S.  Legare,  each  of  whom 
merits  the  designation,  clarnm  c(  vcncrabile  nomen.  Mr.  Pettigru 
was  well  versed  in  literature.  He  was  familiar  with  the  poets  and 
with  all  the  great  masters  of  literature.  When  a  boy  he  was  fond 
of  reading  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  as  the  years  glided  swiftly  by  he 
found  his  interest  in  them  continuing  as  strong  as  ever.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  lawyers  in  Carolina  who  have  affected  literature 
and  at  the  same  time  excelled  in  their  chosen  profession,  notably: 
the  silver  tongued  orator,  William  C.  Preston,  and  the  accomplished 
man  of  letters,  Hugh  S.  Legare.  The  latter  was  fortunate  enough 
to  enjoy  almost  every  advantage  afforded  by  education  and  travel, 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  embrace  and  improve  his  opportunities.  It 
was  a  mooted  question  in  that  day,  and  it  has  never  been  settled  yet, 
whether  it  is  best,  or  even  good,  for  a  lawyer  to  be  known  as  dab- 
bling much  in  literature.  Mr.  Legare  was  afraid  that  it  hurt  himself. 
Judge  Story  has  presented  some  strong  arguments  on  the  other  side. 
He  maintains  that  literature  benefits  and  improves  the  very  means 
which  a  lawyer  uses  to  attain  success.  It  sharpens  the  wit.  It 
enlarges  and  improves  the  diction.  It  broadens  the  mind  and  widens 
the  scope  of  vision.  It  cultivates  and  develops  the  powers  of  analysis 
and  discrimination.  Stimulates  the  imagination  and  strengthens  the 
memory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  literature  unfits  one 
for  practical  life.  It  tends  to  make  one  shun  the  aggressive,  bust- 
ling world,  and  to  long  for  quiet  and  repose.  The  drift  of  opinion 
and  the  force  of  example  in  this  country,  perhaps,  tend  to  sustain 
this  better  view,  while  in  England  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Again, 
Mr.  Petigru  excelled  as  a  conversationalist.  He  was  noted  for  his 
wit  and  repartee,  and  many  of  his  bright  sayings  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  and  pass  current  yet,  no  doubt  considerably  exagge- 
rated. His  home  in  Charleston  and  the  up-country  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  those  who  wanted  to  be  entertained  with  ideas,  experiences 
and  incidents  that  were  fresh,  sparkling  and  vivacious.  He  was  very 
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hospitable,  and  practica'ly  kept  open  house.  As  a  host,  he  was 
generous,  liberal  and  free.  We  can't  help  but  admire  such  a  char- 
acter. No  one  likes  a  man  who  is  close,  mean  and  stingy. .  No  one 
likes  the  company  of  a  man  who  is  sullen,  morose  and  taciturn.  We 
are  delighted  to  meet  a  warm-hearted,  whole-souled,  hale-fellow-well- 
met  style  of  man  like  Mr.  Petigru. 

In  his  home  life  Mr.  Petigru  was  in  every  way  a  model.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  mother,  wife  and  other  members  of  his  household, 
and  in  return  received  their  warmest  love  and  affection.  His  wife 
was  for  many  years  an  invalid,  and  it  is  touching  to  see  how  delicate 
and  tender  he  was  in  his  attention  to  her.  Oftentimes  he  himself 
would  go  to  the  market  to  procure  something  suited  to  her  taste. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  great,  over-shadowing  feature  of 
Mr.  Petigru' s  character,  namely,  his  politics  and  stand  on  public 
questions.  Here  he  stands  out  conspicuously  in  his  devotion  to 
principle  and  duty.  He  was  no  time-server.  He  did  not  trim  his 
sails  to  catch  the  popular  breeze.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. He  believed  in  doing  right,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may.  He  was  no  demagogue.  .  He  would  not  condescend  to 
lower  his  standard  to  gain  office.  He  would  not  pander  to  the  pub- 
lic taste,  and  he  was  far  above  appealing  to  the  prejudices  and  lower 
elements  of  our  nature.  He  was  all  his  life  on  the  minority  side  of 
politics.  He  was  a  Union  man  and  was  opposed  to  nulification  and 
secession.  In  Carolina  at  that  time  his  was  an  exceedingly  unpopu- 
lar stand  to  take.  Indeed  South  Carolina  was  the  leader  in  both 
these  movements.  Our  people  had  but  little  sympathy  for  those 
who  entertained  opposite  ideas  on  these  subjects.  And  yet  there 
were  a  few  men  in  the  State  who,  especially  in  the  secession  move- 
ment, dared  to  run  counter  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  cost  what  it 
might.  Among  them  I  may  name  Gov.  B.  F.  Perry,  Judge  J.  B. 
O'Neal,  Gov.  James  L.  Orr  and  Mr.  Petigru.  .  These  constituted  in 
several  respects  a  remarkable  group  of  men.  In  the  first  place  they 
were  beginning  to  reach  the  shady  side  of  life,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Orr,  who  was  then  in  his  prime.  In  the  second  place  they  were 
calm,  cool-headed  men,  and  conservative  in  their  ideas  and  views. 
In  the  third  place  they  were  men  of  high  character,  wide  experi- 
ence and  more  than  average  ability.  They  loved  South  Carolina. 
She  was  their  native  State  and  was  as  dear  to  them  as  the  apple  of 
the  eye.  Around  and  about  her  were  centered  their  affections  and 
interests.  They  well  knew  that  their  own  fate  was  united  and  inter- 
woven with  the  destiny  of  their  beloved  commonwealth.  They  knew 
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too  that  it  was  suicidal  to  attempt  to  stem  the  public  current.  To 
face  the  issue  to  brave  public  opinion  would  cost  them  much  in  polit- 
ical and  possibly  in  social  life.  But  they  loved  the  Union  and  loved 
it  with  the  supremest  affection.  From  early  childhood  they  had 
learned  to  sing  its  praises,  to  study  the  lives  and  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  its  long  line  of  illustrious  men,  and  no  less  distinguished 
women.  To  point  with  pride  to  its  star  spangled  banner,  its  battle- 
fields and  long  list  of  heroes  and  heroines,  and  with  an  enthusiastic 
ardor  which  knew  no  bounds  to  proclaim  its  greatness  and  boast  of 
iis  grand  and  glorious  past.  And  yet  they  were  devoted  to  their 
State.  To  them  secession  was  not  simply  a  bitter  pill,  it  was  a 
grievous  mistake  and  a  national  calamity.  Grave,  earnest,  serious, 
sad  men  were  these.  They  turned  their  faces  skyward  and  read  in" 
the  stars  gloomy  auguries.  They  came  before  the  people  and  fore- 
told war,  ruin  and  desolation,  and  only  too  true  did  their  prophecies 
prove.  And  they  asked  the  people  over  and  over  again  the  ques- 
tion, why  secede?  What  cause  for  separation  exists  ?  Having  done 
the  best  they  could  to  stem  the  tide,  but  in  vain,  they  quietly  and 
sadly  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  their  people  whatever  that  fate 
might  be. 

To  the  credit  of  Carolinians  be  it  said  they  honored  and  respected 
these  noble  old  men  to  the  last.  It  was  no  new  thing  for  Mr.  Peti- 
gru,  however,  to  find  himself  upon  the  unpopular  side  of  politics. 
That  was  usually  his  fate.  But  under  all  circumstances  throughout 
his  life,  though  generally  on  the  minority,  he  boldly  avowed  his  views 
and  had  at  least  the  consciousness  of  knowing  that  he  had  his  own 
self-respect. 

And  as  I  have  already  said,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  his  peo- 
ple to  the  last.  He  was  appointed  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  State. 
He  was  made  President  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Massachusetts'  Historical  Society. 

But  Mr.  Petigru  was  not  perfect.  He  too  had  his  faults.  He  was 
fond  of  joking,  and  his  jokes  were  sometimes  too  coarse  and  broad  in 
their  character.  And  then  too,  like  George  Washington,  he  would 
occasionally  swear,  both  to  his  own  hurt  and  that  of  his  reputation. 
These  were  blemishes  upon  his  character.  A  great  man  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  his  conduct.  Others  will  observe  him  closely  and 
oftentimes  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

And  now  that  we  have  reached  a  conclusion,  how  shall  we  sum  up 
his  life  ?  Judge  Samuel  McCowan,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  who  knew  Mr.  Petigru  well,  in 
speaking  of  him  to  the  writer,  said  that  he  was  a  great  man,  that  he 
was  honest  and  charitable,  and  that  he  was  loyal  to  his  friends. 
Hon.  Daniel  Pope,  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  in  an  address  upon  his  life,  ascribes  to  him  genius,  wit, 
magnetic  oratory,  and  quaint  originality. 

Judge  John  Belton  O'Neall,  showed  the  high  estimate  he  put  upon 
Mr.  Petigru  by  dedicating  to  him  his  own  great  work,  O'  Nea/t's  Bench 
and  Bar  of  South  Carolina.  I  will  close  by  saying  that  Mr.  Petigru 
was  a  fine  lawyer,  a  great  statesman,  that  he  was  loyal  to  his  con- 
victions of  duty,  his  friends  and  his  country,  and  that  he  was  a  brave, 
honest,  generous,  noble-souled  man. 

WALTER  L.  MILLER, 

Abbeville,  S.  C. 


[The  Times,  Richmond,  Va.,June6,  1897.] 

GETTYSBURG    FAILURE. 


SOME  OF  THE  CLEAR  DEDUCTIONS  FROfl  THE  RECORD. 


General  Lee  Suffered  for  Want  of  Proper  Information— Just  Enough 
to  Mislead  Brought  on  the  Battle— The  Reports. 


I  think  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  if  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign had  been  successful  it  would  have  secured  the  independance  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  failure  to  accomplish  this,  or  any  result  favor- 
able to  the  Confederacy,  has  centred  upon  it  the  most  minute  scru- 
tiny, and  yet  I  have  not  seen  written  anywhere  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  some  of  the  clear  deductions  from  the  records.  I  propose  to 
outline  some  of  these  deductions. 

General  Lee  having  transferred  his  army  from  in  front  of  Freder- 
icksburg  to  the  Lower  Valley,  without  a  single  mishap,  and  having 
captured  there  all  the  artillery,  and  either  captured  or  dispersed  all 
the  Union  troops  occupying  it,  during  which  time  General  Hooker 
had  conformed  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  his, 
without  attempting  to  disconcert  his  plans,  and  that  army  was  then  in 
the  counties  of  Loudoun  and  Fairfax  (between  him  and  the  Capi- 
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toh.  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1863.  ordrn-d  I.imtenant-General 
11  to  move  his  corps  to  the  lim-of  the  Susquehannah — one  divis- 
ion to  cross  over  the  mountain  and  pass  through  Gettysburg  to  York. 
Pa.,  with  a  view  of  indicating  a  movement  upon  Baltimore,  as  he 
writes  in  his  first  report  (p.  307):  "  In  order  to  retain  it  (the  Union 
Army),  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  after  it  should  enter 
Maryland,  and  thus  leave  open  our  communications  with  the  Poto- 
mac through  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport,  General  Ewell  had  been 
instructed  to  send  a  division  eastward  from  Chambersburg  to  cross 
the  South  Mountain.  Early's  division  was  detached  for  this  service 
and  proceeded  as  far  east  as  York."  Ewell,  with  the  other  two  di- 
visions was  directed  to  proceed  north,  up  the  Valley,  through  Cham- 
bersburg to  Harrisonburg,  which  place,  General  Ewell  says  in  his 
report,  he  was  ordered  to  capture. 

THE    FIRST    ERROR. 

Longstreet  and  Hill  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  26th,  and  reached 
Chambersburg  on  the  evening  of  the  27th.  The  same  day  Ewell 
with  his  two  divisions  reached  Carlisle,  and  Early  with  the  other,  the 
neighborhood  of  York.  The  infantry  was  now  admirably  arranged 
for  an  advance  upon  Harrisburg,  and  from  there,  upon  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  with  nothing  in  that  direction  to  oppose  it  but  hastily 
gathered  militia.  The  army  had  found,  in  the  country  occupied, 
abundant  supplies  of  subsistance  and  forage,  as  well  as  horses  and 
other  quartermaster  supplies. 

Unfortunately,  General  Lee  had,  before  leaving  Virginia  given  his 
consent  that  Stuart,  with  three  brigades  of  his  cavalry,  should  pass 
around  in  rear  of  Hooker's  army  and  cross  the  Potomac  between  it 
and  Washington,  whilst  the  other  two  brigades  were  left  to  guard 
the  mountain  passes  in  Virginia,  and  observe  the  movements  of 
Hooker's  army,  with  orders  to  make  reports  directly  to  General 
Lee  or  Longstreet.  Nothing  was  heard  from  either  division  until 
Stuart  reported  at  Gettysburg  in  the  afternoon  of  July  2nd,  and 
Robertson  on  the  3rd.  The  consequences  of  that  error  were  soon 
apparent,  for  to  it  was  due  the  fact  that  General  Lee  assumed  the 
aggressive  against  Meade's  army  and  attacked  it  in  position  as  will 
appear. 

On  the  28th,  General  Lee,  thinking  from  not  hearing  from  the 
cavalry  that  Hooker  had  not  left  Virginia — writes  (p.  307):  "  Prep- 
arations were  now  made  to  advance  upon  Harrisburg;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  28th,  information  was  received  from  a  scout  that  the 
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Federal  army,  having  crossed  the  Potomac,  was  advancing  north- 
ward, and  that  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the  South 
Mountain.  As  our  communications  with  the  Potomac  were  menaced, 
it  was  resolved  to  prevent  his  further  progress  in  that  direction  by 
cencentrating  our  army  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.  Accord- 
ingly, Longstreet  and  Hill  were  directed  to  proceed  from  Chambers- 
burg  to  Gettysburg,  to  which  point  General  Ewell  was  also  instructed 
to  march  from  Carlisle." 

THE   ADVANCE   ARRESTED. 

Again,  in  his  later  and  more  carefully  considered  report,  after  the 
reports  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  army  had  been  received  by 
him,  he  writes  (p.  316):  "The  advance  upon  Harrisburg  was 
arrested  by  intelligence  received  from  a  scout  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,  to  the  effect,  that  the  army  of  General  Hooker  had  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  was  approaching  the  South  Mountain.  In  the 
absence  of  the  cavalry  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  his  intentions; 
but  to  deter  him  from  advancing  further  west  and  intercepting  our 
communications  with  Virginia,  it  was  determined  to  concentrate  the 
army  east  of  the  mountains." 

Acting  under  the  impression  produced  by  the  scout's  information, 
that  the  Union  army  was  moving  westward  towards  Hagerstown,  on 
the  line  of  his  communications  with  Virginia,  it  must  have  been  a 
great  surprise  to  him,  when  his  leading  divisions  approached  Gettys- 
burg, to  find  Meade's  advance  was  there  ahead  of  him. 

It  had  evidently  been  General  Lee's  plan  to  operate  west  of  the 
South  Mountain  range,  and  keep  General  Meade  east  of  it,  as  the 
sending  Early  east  of  it  to  threaten  Baltimore  clearly  indicates.  In 
case  the  Union  army  crossed  over  in  spite  of  his  manoeuvres  to  pre- 
vent it,  he  relied  upon  the  fact  that  the  concentration  of  his  army  at 
Gettysburg  would  place  him  nearer  to  Baltimore  than  it,  and  unless 
his  move  was  quickly  responded  to  by  it,  he  could  interpose  his 
army  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Union  army  on  the  other.  He  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  con- 
tingency had  arisen,  though  it  appears  from  the  fact  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  three  of  the  seven  corps  of  the  Union  army  were  in  the 
Catoctin  Valley,  near  Middleton,  and  one  other  at  Knoxville,  with 
the  passes  in  the  South  Mountain  heavily  guarded,  that  it  was 
Hooker's  purpose  to  have  crossed  over  as  General  Lee  supposed  he 
was  doing. 
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WAS   NOT   INFORM  1. 1). 

Hut,  on  the  28th,  General  Hooker  was  displaced  and  Gem-r.il 
Meade  placed  in  command  of  the  army.  He  immediately  drew 
back  the  corps  from  Middleton  to  Frederickstown,  so  that  they 
illicit  be  prepared  to  join  in  the  general  advance  of  the  whole  army 
towards  the  Susquehannah  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  range, 
which  advance  was  to  be  put  in  motion  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
ZQth.  Of  this  change  of  arrangement,  General  Lee  had  no  inti- 
mation until  the  two  armies  came  into  collision  near  Gettysburg. 
"Had  he  known  that  General  Meade  had  withdrawn  the  corps  from 
Middleton  on  the  28th,  as  he  should  have  known  if  his  cavalry  had 
been  watching  those  gaps,  and  was  advancing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
east  of  the  mountains  as  it  advanced,  are  that  he  would  not  have  or- 
dered the  concentration  of  his  army  east  of  the  mountain,  for  he  so 
distinctly  states:  "  To  deter  him  from  advancing  further  west  and 
intercepting  our  communications  with  Virginia,  it  was  determined  to 
concentrate  the  army  east  of  the  mountains." 

If  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  crossed  over  the  South  Mountain 
at  the  passes  in  Maryland,  as  General  Lee  supposed  it  was  doing, 
and  approached  him  from  that  direction,  occupying  his  line  of  com- 
munication and  taking  possession  of  the  gaps  in  the  mountain  as  it 
advanced,  a  prompt  concentration  of  his  whole  army  east  of  the 
mountains,  alone  could  prevent  Meade  from  soon  occupying  the 
gaps  between  him  and  Gettysburg,  and  thus  forcing  him  to  turn  back 
and  make  the  attack  with  all  the  strong  strategic  and  tactical  posi- 
tions occupied  by  his  adversary.  Thus,  it  was  not  what  Meade  did, 
but  what  General  Lee  thought  he  was  doing  that  caused  him  to  fall 
back  from  before  Harrisburg.  Just  enough  information  to  mislead, 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  When  the  army  crossed  the 
Potomac,  it  was  expected  of  the  cavalry  to  furnish  reliable  informa- 
mation  of  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  can  find 
nothing  in  the  records  that  throws  any  light  upon  what  it  was  that 
detained  the  two  brigades  under  Robertson  in  Virginia  until  July  ist, 
when  they  crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport.  The  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac had  been  withdrawn  from  Loudoun — the  last  of  the  cavalry 
crossing  the  river  on  the  27th,  and  the  positions  taken  up  that  night. 
General  Jones,  commanding  one  of  the  brigades,  takes  up  his  report 
on  the  29th,  with  his  command  at  Snickersville,  Loudoun  county. 
There  were  no  reports  from  the  other  brigade,  and  it  appears  there 
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were  no  reports  from  either  of  them  to  General  Lee  at  the  time  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

WOULD    NQT    HAVE   CROSSED. 

What  General  Lee  would  have  done,  had  he  known  the  facts  fully 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  act  upon  the  imperfect  information  of 
the  scout,  is  a  question  open  to  speculation,  for  General  Lee  never 
disclosed  what  were  his  plans  in  contingencies  that  never  arose.  But 
had  he  known  that  Meade's  army  was  moving — the  left  wing,  com- 
posed of  three  corps — through  Emmetsburg  to  Gettysburg,  and  the 
other  four  moving  on  lines  east  of  that  route  and  kept  within  .easy 
supporting  distance,  the  I2th  and  2d  Corps  directed  upon  Gettys- 
burg, the  5th  upon  Hanover,  and  the  6th  to  Manchester,  to  be  a  gen- 
eral reserve  to  the  whole,  it  is  almost  positively  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  crossed  his  army  over  the  mountain. 

The  Union  correspondence  may  throw  some  light  to  guide  the 
speculations  of  those  inclined  to  construct  a  theory  based  upon 
probabilities. 

General  Couch,  commanding  in  that  department,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Harrisburg,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  June  2gth  (page 
407):  "  I  hold  from  Altoona  along  the  Juniata  and  Susquehannah  to 
Conowingo  bridge  above  Havre-de-Grace  (a  distance  of  more  than 
200  miles).  My  whole  force  organized  is,  perhaps,  16,000  men. 
5,000  regulars  can  whip  them  all  to  pieces  in  an  open  field.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  ford  the  river  in  its  present  state."  Again,  on  the 
same  day,  to  General  Meade:  "I  have  only  15,000  men,  such  as 
they  are,  on  my  whole  line — say  9,000  here." 

Lieutenant  Thomas,  Adjutant-General,  wrote  to  Secretary  E.  M. 
Staunton  from  Harrisburg  July  ist  (page  478):  "  This  is  a  difficult 
place  to  defend,  as  the  river  is  fordable  both  above  and  below,"  and 
proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  "want  of  artillery  and  especially 
of  practiced  artillerists,"  and  the  deficiency  of  cavalry,  and  con- 
cludes: "  The  excitement  here  is  not  so  great  as  I  found  it  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  people  begin  to  understand  that  the  fate  of  this  city 
depends  entirely  upon  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac." 

FEDERAL    APPREHENSION. 

Simon  Cameron  to  Mr.  Lincoln  from  Harrisburg  June  2Qth  (409): 
"Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  action  by 
Meade  to-morrow,  even  if  attended  with  great  risk,  because  if  Lee 
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his  army  across  the  Susquehannah  and  puts  our  army  on  the 
defensive  on  that  line,  you  will  readily  comprehend  the  disastrous 
results  that  must  follow  to  the  country." 

Secretary  E.  M.  Stanton  to  General  Dana  in  command  at  Phila- 
delphia, dated  \Var  Department,  June  2gth  (408):  "It  is  very  im- 
portant that  machinery  for  manufacturing  arms  should  not  foil  into 
tin-  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that  it  should  be  preserved  for  the  use 
of  the  government.  In  case  of  imminent  danger  to  the  works  of 
Alfred  jenks  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  manufacturing  arms 
for  the  government,  you  are  authorized  and  directed  to  impress 
steam  tugs,  barges  or  any  description  of  vessels  to  remove  the  gun- 
maiuifacturing  machines  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy." 

These  extracts  indicate  what  the  highest  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  thought  were  some  of  the  possibilities  before 
General  Lee,  and  also  that  Harrisburg  would  not  have  attempted  to 
resist  an  attack  by  Ewell.  It  is  presumed  that  General  Lee  knew 
something  of  these  conditions,  for  he  had  always  heretofore  kept 
himself  well-informed  in  regard  to  the  conditions  he  had  to  en- 
counter. He  must  have  known  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
militia,  for  Early'  s  cavalry  had  come  upon  a  full  regiment  of  this 
militia  at  Gettysburg,  which  had  dispersed  so  quickly  that  Jenk- 
ins could  not  get  in  sight  of  it.  York  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  military,  and  the  municipal  officers  met  Early  several  miles 
from  the  city  to  treat  for  its  surrender.  Again,  at  Wrightsville, 
1,200  militia  had  retreated  across  the  bridge  and  set  fire  to  it,  before 
Gordon  could  get  his  brigade  in  position  to  attack.  General  Early 
writes  (p.  467):  "I  regretted  very  much  the  failure  to  secure  the 
bridge,  as,  finding  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  country  generally, 
and  the  little  obstacle  likely  to  be  afforded  by  the  militia  to  our  pro- 
gress, I  had  determined,  if  I  could  get  possession  of  the  Columbia 
bridge,  to  cross  my  division  over  the  Susquehannah." 

EWELL'S  POSSIBILITIES. 

General  Ewell  reached  Carlisle  on  the  27th,  and  writes  (p.  443)  : 
"From  Carlisle  I  sent  forward  my  engineer,  Captain  H.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, with  Jenkins'  cavalry,  to  reconnoitre  the  defences  of  Harris- 
burg  and  was  starting  on  the  29th  for  that  place,  when  ordered  by 
the  General  commanding  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  army  at 
Cashtown,  near  Gettysburg.  General  Rodes  writes  (p.  552):  "On 
the  arrival  at  Carlisle,  Jenkins'  cavalry  advanced  towards  Harrisburg 
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and  had,  on  the  29th,  made  a  thorough  reconnoisance  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  place,  with  the  view  of  our  advance  upon  it,  a  step 
which  every  man  in  the  division  contemplated  with  eagerness,  and 
which  was  to  have  been  executed  on  the  3Oth."  Ewell,  therefore, 
must  have  known  that  the  river  was  fordable  above  and  below  the 
city,  and  something  of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  troops  de- 
fending it. 

With  these  lights  to  guide  us,  it  seems  probable  that  General  Lee, 
with  his  communications  safe,  would  not  have  called  off  Ewell  from 
before  Harrisburg,  but  rather  pressed  him  forward  to  its  capture,  and 
after  the  capture,  it  may  be  to  turn  back  to  the  assistance  of  Hill, 
possibly  to  cross  over  the  river  and  meet  Meade  on  the  line  of  the 
Susquehannah,  a  condition  that  appeared  so  alarming  to  Senator 
Cameron,  or  even  to  hasten  to  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  trusting 
to  his  ability,  with  the  two  corps  of  Longstreet  and  Hill,  to  hold 
Meade' s  army  in  check  in  the  mountain  passes — an  expectation  that 
does  not  appear  so  unreasonable,  since  he,  with  but  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  his  present  army,  at  Chancellorsville,  had  defeated  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  stronger  in  numbers  and  morale  than  at  this 
time.  General  Meade  could  not  possibly  have  moved  upon  the  gap 
in  rear  of  Cashtown  before  July  ist,  and  he  states  that  he  proposed 
to  make  that  a  day  of  rest  and  to  bring  up  his  supply  there.  On 
the  zgth,  Hill  was  at  Fayetteville,  on  the  road  from  Chambersburg 
to  Cashtown,  and  in  his  report,  writes  (p.  606):  "  I  was  directed  to 
move  on  this  road  in  the  direction  of  York,  and  to  cross  the  Susque- 
hannah, menacing  the  communications  of  Harrisburg  with  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  co-operate  with  General  Ewell,  acting  as  circumstances 
might  require.  Accordingly,  on  the  29th,  I  moved  Heth's  division 
to  Cashtown,  some  eight  miles  from  Gettysburg,  following  on  the 
morning  of  the  3oth  with  the  division  of  Pender."  This  order,  un- 
der which  Hill  was  acting,  was  evidently  the  one  for  the  general 
advance  upon  Harrisburg  and  the  line  of  the  Susquehannah,  issued 
on  the  28th,  under  the  impression  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
still  in  Virginia. 

NOT    UNFAVORABLE   CONDITIONS. 

It  so  happened  that  Hill  was  just  where  he  should  have  been  to 
observe  the  movements  of  Meade' s  army  and  to  guard  the  passes 
through  the  mountains.  Longstreet  at  Chambersburg,  midway 
between  the  two  wings,  was  in  easy  supporting  distance  of  either  of 
them.  Stuart,  with  his  three  brigades  of  cavalry,  would  have  re- 
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joined  the  army  on  July  ist,  for  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he 
reached  Dover  and  in  the  afternoon  Carlisle.  It  must  have  been, 
however,  with  great  reluctance  that  General  Lee  would  adopt  a  line 
of  action  predicated  upon  Stuart,  for  it  might  be  for  aught  he  knew 
that  he  had  met  with  a  disaster,  or  been  driven  back  into  Virginia. 

Because  General  Lee  preferred  to  operate  with  his  army  in  Penn- 
sylvania until  compelled  to  accept  defensive  battle  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  aggressive  battle,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  enemy  as  they  were  assembling,  must  be 
unsuccessful,  or  even  that  the  conditions  were  necessarily  favorable 
to  the  enemy.  The  results  of  the  first  and  second  days'  fighting 
establish  this  fact;  for,  though  lacking  the  important  qualities  of 
rapidity  of  movements  and  promptness  of  action,  they  were  so  favor- 
able to  General  Lee  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  third  day  would 
result  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy.  By  the  light  of  facts  now 
known  from  the  records,  reasonable  promptness  of  action  and  better 
co-ordination  between  the  two  wings  of  the  army  would  have  secured 
a  complete  victory  on  the  second  day.  The  responsibility  for  the 
(as  it  proved  to  be)  fatal  delays  has  led  to  much  crimination  and 
recrimination.  The  third  day's  fighting  on  the  right  was  a  miserable 
failure,  because  it  was  so  conducted  that,  in  fact,  it  was  divided  into 
two  separate  and  distinct  battles,  the  first  fought  by  artillery  without 
any  infantry,  and  the  second  by  infantry  without  any  artillery.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  unnecessary  delays  and  want  of  co-operation  on 
the  second  day,  and  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  fighting  on  the 
third  day,  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  on  the  Confederate  side 
were  not  as  great  as  that  on  the  Union  side,  and  the  disparity  between 
the  numbers  in  the  two  armies  at  the  beginning  had  been  almost 
obliterated  by  the  fighting,  for  General  Meade  reported  July  4th  that 
the  strength  of  his  army  (infantry  and  artillery),  equipped,  was  only 
55,000,  and  General  Lee's  numbers  could  not  have  been  much  less. 

ROBERT  M.  STRIBLING. 
Marram,    Va.,  June  4, 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  July  27,  1897.] 

THE  TRUTH  OF  HISTORY. 


Judge  Reagan  on  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference. 


A  REPLY  TO  WATTERSON. 


No  Offer  Made  to  Pay  for  the  Slaves— The  Testimony  of  President 
Davis,  Vice-President  Stephens  and  Others. 


AUSTIN,  TEXAS,  July  20, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

In  the  address  delivered  by  me  at  the  annual  reunion  of  Con- 
federate veterans  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  22d  of  June,  discussing 
the  question  as  to  why  the  war  was  not  brought  to  an  end  sooner  than 
it  was  by  a  compromise,  it  became  -necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  a 
story  often  told,  that  President  Lincoln,  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference,  February  3,  1865,  offered  to  pay  $400,000,000  for  the 
slaves  of  the  South  to  secure  peace  and  a  restoration  of  the  Union. 
This  statement  has  been  often  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  Southern  people  might  have  been  paid  that  sum  for  their  slaves, 
and  that  the  war  might  have  been  terminated  and  its  sacrifices 
avoided,  if  President  Davis  and  the  Confederate  authorities  had 
accepted  this  offer  from  President  Lincoln.  I  felt  that  it  was  due  to 
the  Confederate  authorities,  due  to  truth,  and  necessary  as  a  historic 
fact,  that  I  should  declare,  on  that  great  occasion,  "that  no  such 
offer  in  any  form  was  made." 

The  Nashville  American  newspaper,  of  the  26th  of  June,  1897, 
published  a  communication  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Baker,  of  Watertown, 
Tenn.,  under  the  head  lines,  "Judge  Reagan  in  Error,"  in  which 
he  took  issue  with  me  on  that  question,  thereby  necessarily  assuming 
that  President  Lincoln  had  made  such  an  offer. 

The  day  on  which  Mr.  Baker's  article  was  published  I  sent  a  note 
to  the  American,  stating  that  on  my  return  home  I  would  send  to 
that  paper  a  statement  of  the  authorities  on  which  I  made  the  denial 
that  any  such  offer  had  been  made. 

Pursuant  to  that  promise,  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1897,  I  sent  my 
letter  of  that  date  to  the  American,  giving  some  of  the  authorities 
on  which  I  based  my  denial  that  President  Lincoln  had  offered 
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$400,000,000  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  the  slaves.  I  quoted  what  was 
said  by  the  five  members  <>f  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference,  the 
only  pi Tsons  who  were  present  and  knew  what  was  said  in  that  Con- 
nce;  and  1>\  them  showed  that  no  such  offer  was  made,  and  that 
no  terms  were  offered  the  Confrdrratrs  but  unconditional  submission 
to  Federal  authority.  I  will  not  go  over  that  presentation  of  facts 
again,  but  will  add  to  it  two  more  statements — one  by  President 
I  )a\  is  and  one  by  President  Lincoln. 

PRESIDENT     DAVIS'S    STATEMENT. 

In  submitting  to  the  Confederate  Congress  the  report  of  our  com- 
missioners to  the  Hampton  Roads  conference,  President  Davis  said: 

"  I  herewith  transmit,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  the  report 
of  the  eminent  citizens  above  named  (Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Camp- 
bell), showing  that  the  enemy  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Confederate  States,  or  any  one  of  them  separately,  or  to  give  to 
our  people  any  other  terms  or  guarantees  than  those  which  the  con- 
querer  may  grant,  or  to  permit  us  to  have  peace  on  any  other  basis 
than  our  unconditional  submission  to  their  rule,  coupled  with  the 
acceptance  of  their  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  relations 
between  the  white  and  black  populations  of  each  State.  Such  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

In  response  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1865,  requesting  information  from 
President  Lincoln  in  relation  to  what  occurred  in  the  conference  held 
at  Hampton  Roads,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"  On  my  part,  the  whole  substance  af  the  instructions  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  hereinbefore  recited,  was  stated  and  insisted  upon, 
and  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  therewith." 

In  the  above,  reference  is  made  to  the  instructions  given  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  to  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  on  the  315!  of  January, 
1865,  as  to  what  he  was  authorized  to  do  in  the  conference  with  the 
Confederate  commissioners.  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"  You  will  make  known  to  them  that  three  things  are  indispensible 
— to-wit:  First,  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout 
all  the  States;  second,  no  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  on  the  slavery  question,  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in 
the  late  annual  message  to  Congress,  and  the  preceding  documents; 
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third,  no  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end  of  the  war,  and  the 
disbanding  of  all  the  forces  hostile  to  the  government." 

The  reference  in  the  second  of  the  above  propositions,  was  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  annual  message  to  Congress,  of  December,  1864,  and  his 
reference  to  documents,  is  to  his  emancipation  proclamations  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1862,  and  of  January  1,1863. 

It  was  the  policy  indicated  in  these  proclamations  and  in  this  mes- 
sage, which  he  informed  the  Confederate  commissioners  he  would  not 
recede  from. 

CONCLUSIVE    PROOF. 

And  are  not  these  two  authorities  conclusive  proof,  independently 
of  all  the  other  proofs  presented  in  my  letter  of  July  7th,  that  no 
proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners to  pay  $400,000,000  for  the  slaves  to  secure  peace  and  union  ? 

Now  I  will  add  that  of  all  the  persons  who  met  in  that  conference, 
no  one  of  them  has  ever  said  that  such  an  offer  was  made;  but  all  of 
them  show  a  state  of  facts  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  making  of 
such  an  offer.  Henceforward,  any  one  who  may  assume  that  such 
an  offer  was  made,  must  do  so  in  the  face  of,  and  in  defiance  of,  all 
the  facts  connected  with  that  conference.  The  only  interest  I  feel  in 
this  matter  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  historic  facts  connected  with  that 
conference  shall  not  be  perverted  and  misrepresented,  so  as  to  throw 
on  President  Davis  and  the  Confederate  authorities  the  responsibility 
of  having  rejected  such  a  proposition. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Courier- Journal \  gave 
to  the  public  in  that  paper,  on  the  i2th  of  July,  under  the  display- 
heading,  "The  Truth  of  History,"  over  four  columns'  criticism  and 
reply  to  my  letter  of  the  yth  of  July. 

I  cannot  descend  from  the  consideration  of  an  important  historical 
question  to  a  reply  to  what  he  says  about  my  "vehemence"  and 
"volubility"  and  a  number  of  other  merely  ill-natured  and  ungra- 
cious personal  flings  at  me.  I  am  only  concerned  in  the  settlement 
of  the  historical  question. 

Replying  to  my  denial  that  President  Lincoln,  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  conference,  offered  to  the  Confederate  commissioners  $400,- 
000,000  to  pay  for  the  slaves,  to  secure  peace  and  the  return  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Watterson  says: 

"  Since  no  one  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  has  intimated  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  just  why  Judge  Reagan 
should  be  so  inconsistent." 
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Let  us  see  as  to  this.  My  letter  of  July  7th  was  a  reply  to  Mr.  R. 
11.  Rtktr.  \\hoquestioned  the  truthfulness  of  my  dental  that  such 
an  offer  was  made.  It  is  also  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tin- 
people  of  the  Southern  States  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  such 
an  offer  was  made,  and  was  rejected  by  President  Davis  and  the 
Confederate  authorities.  And  since  the  delivery  of  my  address  at 
N.ishville,  and  the  publication  of  my  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  persons  in  a  number  of  States,  thanking  me 
for  having  shown  that  no  such  an  offer  was  made.  And  in  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Watterson,  in  Kansas  City,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  he  said,  under  the  heading  "New  Birth  of  Freedom," 
that: 

"  In  the  preceding  conversation  Mr.  Lincoln  had  intimated  that 
payment  for  the  slaves  was  not  outside  of  a  possible  agreement  for  re- 
union and  peace.  He  based  that  statement  upon  a  proposal  he 
already  had  in  hand  to  appropriate  $400,000,000  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  any  tales  out  of  school.  I  am  not  here  for  con- 
troversy, but  when  we  are  dead  and  gone  the  private  memorabilia  of 
those  who  know  what  terms  were  really  offered  the  Confederacy, 
within  ninety  days  of  its  total  collapse,  will  show  that  in  the  indi- 
vidual judgment  of  all  of  them  the  wisdom  of  the  situation  said 
'Accept.'" 

Accept  what?  Why  surely  he  means  the  $400,000,000.  Had 
Mr.  Watterson  forgotten  this  ?  Does  not  this  language  show  that 
he  meant  to  charge  the  Confederate  authorities  with  having  refused 
this  offer,  and  that  posterity  would  say  the  offer  ought  to  have  been 
accepted  ?  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Watterson,  whether  he 
meant  to  be  so  understood  or  not,  is,  through  his  newspaper  and 
lectures,  more  responsible  than  any  other  living  man  for  the  belief 
by  others  of  the  truth  of  this  fable  about  the  offer  of  $400,000,000 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  its  rejection  by  the  Confederacy. 

How  does  the  above  queston  agree  with  Mr.  Watterson's  state- 
ment that  he  had  never  heard  it  intimated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  make 
such  an  offer  ?  If  Mr.  Watterson  agrees  with  me  that  no  such  offer 
was  made,  why  did  he  write  four  or  five  columns  of  editorial  to  com- 
bat my  statement  on  this  question  ?  In  that  I  said  nothing  about  Mr. 
Watterson  or  his  views.  I  wras  discussing  an  interesting  historical 
question.  Was  he  indulging  in  a  mere  display  of  dialectics  to  show 
how  skilfully  he  could  avoid  a  real  issue,  or  did  he  mean  by  it  to  con- 
trovert what  I  had  said  ? 

Mr.  Watterson  states  that  the  day  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  return  from 
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the  Hampton  Roads  conference,  he  submitted  to  his  Cabinet  the 
form  of  a  joint  resolution  empowering  him  to  pay,  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed, $400,000,000  for  the  slaves,  if  the  Confederate  States  would 
abandon  the  war.  And  he  follows  the  quotation  of  that  proposed 
joint  resolution  by  the  following  statement: 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did,  at  the  Fortress  Mon- 
roe conference,  intimate  that  payment  for  the  slaves  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  basis  for  reunion  and  peace,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
embody  the  proposition  in  an  official  document,  notwithstanding 
Judge  Reagan's  confident  assertion  that  neither  President  Lincoln 
nor  any  other  man  on  the  Federal  side  would  have  dared  to  make 
such  an  offer  at  that  time." 

AN    ASSUMPTION. 

I  must  call  attention  to  two  views  in  reference  to  the  foregoing 
extraordinary  statement.  The  first  is  that  Mr.  Watterson  assumes 
that  because  Mr.  Lincoln  submitted  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution  to 
his  Cabinet,  proposing  to  pay  $400,000,000  for  the  slaves,  that  this 
is  evidence  that  he  did  intimate,  at  the  Hampton  Roads  conference, 
payment  for  the  slaves.  Is  the  one  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
other  ?  What  connection  is  shown  between  these  two  facts  ?  Was 
this  not  a  mere  play  on  words  intended  to  mislead  ?  The  other  is 
that  the  submission  by  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  form  of  such  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  his  Cabinet  was  a  refutation  of  my  statement  that  no  such 
offer  was  made  at  Hampton  Roads.  What  sort  of  logic  is  this,  com- 
ing from  a  great  editor  and  an  experienced  writer  ?  Does  Mr.  Wat- 
terson expect  his  readers  to  believe  that  because  Mr:  Lincoln  may 
have  submitted  such  a  form  of  joint  resolution  to  his  Cabinet  that 
this  is  evidence  of  his  having  made  such  a  proposition  in  the  confer- 
ence at  Hampton  Roads  ? 

Let  us  look  at  another  piece  of  Mr.  Watterson' s  logic  and  facts. 
He  says:  "  Now,  let  us  see  how  much  more  accurate  and  authorita- 
tive Judge  Reagan  is,  when  he  flatly  contradicts  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  private  interview  with  Mr.  Stephens  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, said  to  Mr  Stephens,  '  Let  me  write  ' '  Union  ' '  at  the  top  of  this 
page,  and  you  may  write  whatever  else  you  please. '  ' 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  dispute  anything  which  has 
been  said  about  private  interviews  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Stephens.  My  position  was,  and  is,  that  no  such  statement  was 
made  to  the  Confederate  Commissioners  as  an  inducement  to  bring- 
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ini;  about    peace.      I  have  only  combated  the  statements  that  such 
r  was  made,  and  such  as  the  pavmcnt  of  $400,000,000  were  ever 
made  a-  any  part  of  an  offer  to  influence  the  action  of  the  Confed- 
erate ( io\  eminent. 

Mr.  Watterson  quotes  very  lengthy  statements  made  by  Mr. 
H'.uells,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Mr.  Felix  G.  De  Fontaine,  of  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  in  relation  to  conversations  purporting  to  have 
occurred  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stephens.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  no  one  has  said,  and  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  the  private  conversations  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stephens  were  known  to  the 
other  commissioners,  or  in  any  way  made  known  to  President  Davis. 

If  these  gentlemen  correctly  remember  what  Mr.  Stephens  said  as 
to  facts  occurring  thirty  years  before  their  papers  were  written,  it 
does  not  prove  that  any  such  offers  were  made  to  the  Confederate 
Commissioners. as  were  talked  of  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  or  that  any  such  information  was  ever  communicated  to 
the  Confederate  Government.  Mr.  Howells  may  state  correctly 
what  Mr.  Stephens  said  about  there  being  a  "bitter  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  President  Davis  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, but  finally  it  was  authorized  and  commissioners  selected  to 
attend  the  conference."  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  heard  of  any 
such  condition  of  feeling,  and  have  never  understood  that  the  Presi- 
dent conferred  with  Congress  about  the  appointment  of  their  com- 
mission. 

THE   ONLY    ISSUE. 

Allowing  that  all  these  statements  are  true,  it  does  not  controvert 
my  statement  that  no  such  propositions  were  made  in  any  form  for 
acceptance  or  rejection,  or  that  they  were  made  to  the  Confederate 
commissioners,  or  communicated  to  the  Confederate  Government,  or 
rejected  by  it.  This  is  the  only  issue  I  have  made,  and  Mr.  Watter- 
son insists  that  no  one  ever  said  such  an  offer  was  made,  and  that  in 
showing  that  no  such  offer  was  made  he  says  I  am  ' '  fighting  a  man 
of  straw."  So  it  would  seem  there  is  and  can  be  no  issue  between 
us.  He  admits  that  none  such  was  made,  and  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned what  was  said  in  private  interviews  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stephens,  but  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  of 
the  gentlemen  who  keep  -up  the  statements  about  what  occurred 
between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stephens,  somehow  manage  to  leave 
the  impression  that  President  Davis  failed  of  his  duty  in  not  accept- 
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ing  terms  which  were  never  offered  to  him,  and  for  not  terminating 
the  war  when  he  had  no  power  to  terminate  it  on  any  other  terms 
than  unconditional  surrender.  And  if  he  had  by  that  means  ended 
the  war,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  very  class  of  men  who  have 
made  war  on  him  for  not  doing  so  would  have  been  equally  loud- 
mouthed in  charging  him  with  being  both  coward  and  traitor. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  present  some  testimony  showing  that 
Mr.  Stephens  said  that  no  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  conference  of  $400,000,000  to  pay  for  the  slaves. 

A  letter  was  published  in  the  Houston  Post  of  the  i6th  instant,  a 
leading  daily  of  this  State,  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Latting,  Jr.,  in  which, 
referring  to  the  discussion  of  this  question,  he  says: 

"  I  have  seen  a  statement  from  Mr.  Stephens  on  this  subject  over 
his  own  signature.  In  the  year  1869,  while  living  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  some  of  my  young  men  associates  and  myself,  when  dis- 
cussing this  very  subject,  decided  that  we  would  get  at  the  facts  by 
writing  to  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  in  reference  to  it.  The 
letter  was  written,  asking  him  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  at  any  time  said 
that  if  the  South  would  lay  down  her  arms  and  return  to  the  Union 
she  would  receive  pay  for  her  slaves.  Mr.  Stephens  replied  that,  '  if 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  ever  made  a  proposition  of  that  kind  he  had  never 
heard  of  it.'  ' 

I  also  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Hon.  Frank 
B.  Sexton,  in  March,  1895,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  at  that 
time,  in  which  he  says: 

"  On  the  day  after  the  return  of  the  commissioners  from  the  Fort 
Monroe  conference,  I  was  told  by  Senator  James  L.  Orr,  a  close 
friend  of,  and  certainly  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Stephens,  that  Mr. 
Stephens  had  told  him  the  night  before,  and  just  after  the  return  of 
the  commissioners,  that  the  conference  was  utterly  fruitless;  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  offered  the  Confederate  States  nothing  but  unconditional 
submission;  that  we  now  had  nothing  to  do  but  resist  to  the  last,  or 
surrender  at  discretion. 

"  On  February  8,  1865  (I  am  able  to  give  this  date  from  an  entry 
in  my  diary  kept  at  the  time),  which  was  two  days  after  the  return 
of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Stephens  in  conversation  with  Hon.  Clifford 
Anderson,  of  Georgia,  and  myself,  in  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Confederate  States,  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  offered  the 
Southern  States  nothing  but  unconditional  submission— that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  effect  any  peaceful  negotiations  with  him;  that 
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he  nnYivd  the  Confederate  States  no  terms  at  all  but  laying  down 
our  arm*  and  trusting  entirety  to  hi-.  rlrmriirv  and  that  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Anderson  and  I  both  said  that  we  could  only  reach 
tlx>M  trrms  in  any  event,  and  we  saw  nothing  to  be  accomplished  by 
anticipating  them.  Mr.  Stephens  did  not  dissent  from  our  expres- 
rions. 

"  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Stephens  had  previous  to  this  conversation, 
said  '  we  now  only  need  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms. '  I  did  not 
lu-ar  him  say  this;  it  was  told  me  at  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning, 
February  5,  1865.  My  diary  does  not  show  who  told  me.  I  think 
it  also  came  from  Senator  Orr. 

MR.    STEPHENS  AGAIN. 

"Some  time  after  the  war,  between  1866  and  1870,  a  somewhat 
heated  controversy  arose  between  two  gentlemen  in  St.  Augustine 
county,  where  I  then  lived,  as  to  the  paragraphs  above  quoted  from 
Colonel  Watterson's  address.  One  of  them  averred  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms  that  the  administration  and  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States  were  alone  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  negroes  as 
slaves,  because  Mr.  Lincoln  offered  $400,000,000  for  them  at  the 
Monroe  Conference,  and  his  offer  was  flatly  refused.  The  other  as 
warmly  contradicted  this  averment.  The  latter  was  my  lifelong 
friend,  Colonel  S.  W.  Blount,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Texas,  deceased  only  a  few  years  since.  He 
appealed  to  me  for  information  as  to  fact.  I  told  him  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  his  adversary  was  completely  untrue.  But  the  other 
gentleman  insisted  that  I  was  mistaken.  Colonel  Blount,  who  in  his 
boyhood  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  Mr.  Stephens,  wrote  to  him  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Stephens  promptly  replied  that  it  was  not  true 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  ever  offered  to  pay  any  sum  for  the  negroes  of 
the  South,  and  added:  '  I  think  (as  I  now  state  from  memory)  that 
the  only  element  of  truth  in  the  reference  to  the  slaves  of  the  South 
was  so  much  mixed  up  and  infused  with  falsehood  as  to  make  the 
entire  assertion  false.'  Colonel  Blount  showed  me  Mr.  Stephen's 
letter,  and  it  was  published  at  his  request,  in  the  Texas  Republican, 
at  Marshall,  and  several  other  Texas  newspapers. 

"Colonel  Blount's  adversary,  still  not  satisfied  with  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan,  stating 
that  he  (Reagan)  being  a  member  of  President  Davis's  Cabinet, 
must  know  all  about  the  facts,  and  telling  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
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state  them  for  the  information  of  the  Southern  people,  and  especially 
of  the  people  of  Texas. 

"Judge  Reagan  replied  to  him  at  considerable  length,  and  in  the 
plain  and  vigorous  English  which  generally  characterizes  the  writing 
of  that  venerable  gentlemen,  he  said,  directly  and  positively,  that  no 
offer  had  ever  been  made,  nor  was  any  such  offer  reported  to  Mr. 
Davis  or  his  Cabinet,  either  in  writing  or  verbally,  by  the  commis- 
sioners, who,  as  he  said,  stated  orally  to  Mr.  Davis  all  that  occurred." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Colonel  Sexton  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress;  that  he  has  ever  since  been  a  prominent  law- 
yer in  this  State,  and  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  social,  moral  and 
professional  standing,  whose  word  no  one  who  knows  him  would 
question. 

I  do  not  make  these  quotations  to  show  a  conflict  between  them 
and  other  statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Stephens.  They  may  all  be 
true,  and  still  there  is  no  conflict  between  them.  These  statements 
show,  what  Mr.  Stephens'  book  and  the  other  evidence  shows,  that 
no  such  offer  was  made.  The  other  statements  show  that  in  certain 
private  conversations  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stephens,  some 
such  matter  was  talked  of.  We  may  understand  that  .both  sets  of 
statements  being  true,  and  relating  to  different  questions,  there  is  no 
conflict  between  them. 

Mr.  Watterson  says:  "  I  regret  that  Judge  Reagan  has  seen  fit 
to  recur  to  a  question  I  thought  was  settled."  Innocent  Mr.  Wat- 
terson. When  settled,  and  how  ?  I  am  now  contributing  my  part 
towards  the  settlement  of  this  question  as  truth  and  justice  de- 
mands that  it  should  be  settled.  Mr.  Watterson  assumes  to  advise 
me  that  it  was  untimely  and  ungracious  to  discuss  this  question  at 
the  Confederate  Reunion  at  Nashville.  I  choose  to  discuss  it  before 
the  brave  and  true  men,  who,  having  lost  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought,  have  an  interest  in  seeing  that  history  shall  not  be  perverted 
to  the  dishonor  of  that  cause,  and  of  the  men  who  represented  it. 

Mr.  Watterson  also  says  that  "  I  have  no  personal  motive,  as 
Judge  Reagan  has,  for  making  any  special  plea  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular view."  I  do  not  know  what  personal  motive  Mr.  Watterson 
attributes  to  me;  but  I  confess  to  having  a  high  and  holy  motive  in 
this  matter.  It  is,  that  the  truth  of  history  be  established,  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  that  the 
coming  generation  shall  not  be  taught  to  believe  false  statements  as 
to  that  history,  tending  to  dishonor  the  President  of  the  late  Con- 
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federacy,  who,  I  think,  was  tin-  bravest,  truest,  most  virtuous,  most 
sclf-s.KTitidng,  and  the  greatest  man  I  ever  kiu-w. 

It  Mi.  W.itterson  docs  not  want  contention  on  this  subject  kept 
up,  why  did  lie  write  a  four  or  five  column  editorial  on  it  ?  when  by 
his  own  statements,  he  does  not  disagree  with  me  that  no  offer  of 
$400,000,000  was  made  at  the  Hampton  Roads  conference  to  the 
Confederate  authorities  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  slaves,  to  secure 
peace  and  reunion. 

JOHN  H.   REAGAN. 


THE  CHARGE  OF    THE  CRATER. 
A  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MEMORABLE  ACTION. 


By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  H.  Stewart,  C.  S.  Army. 


The  editor  is  indebted  to  the  gallant  author  for  a  revised  copy  of 
this  excellent  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
Landmark,  July  30,  1897,  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  mem- 
orable action  which  is  so  graphically  described. 

The  article  has  been  highly  commended  by  Henry  Tyrrell,  the 
author  of  a  series  of  articles  on  General  R.  E.  Lee,  which  recently 
appeared  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London. 

Colonel  Stewart,  a  valued  citizen  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  is  fa- 
vorably known  to  the  public  by  his  contributions  to  the  press,  as  well 
as  an  entertaining  lecturer: 

As  the  wild  waves  of  time  rush  on,  our  thoughts  now  and  then 
run  back  over  rough  billows,  to  buried  hopes  and  unfulfilled  antici- 
pations, and  oft  we  linger  long  and  lovingly,  as  if  standing  beside 
the  tomb  of  a  cherished  parent. 

Thus  the  faithful  follower  of  the  Southern  Cross  recalls  the  proud 
hopes  that  led  him  over  long  and  weary  marches  and  in  bloody  bat- 
tles. 

These  foot  sore  journeys  and  hard  contested  fields  are  now  bright 
jewels  in  his  life,  around  which  the  tenderest  chords  of  his  heart  are 
closely  entwined. 

They  are  monuments  of  duty!  They  are  sacred  resting  places  for 
his  baffled  energies!  They  are  rich  mines  from  which  the  very  hum- 
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blest  actor  gathers  the  wealth  of  an  approving  conscience!  He  hears 
no  paeans  from  a  grateful  country — no  bounty  rolls  bear  his  name — 
yet  these  are  sweet  choristers  ever  chanting  priceless  praises  to  the 
zeal  and  manhood  with  which  he  faced  his  foe. 

The  veteran  of  an  hundred  battles  always  points  with  greater  pride 
to  one  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  many  achievements. 

So  the  soldiers  of  Mahone's  Old  Brigade  look  upon  the  great  bat- 
tle which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe. 

My  little  fly  tent,  scarcely  large  enough  for  two  persons  to  lie  side 
by  side  under,  was  stretched  over  a  platform  of  rough  boards,  elevated 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  in  that  little  grave-yard  on  the 
Wilcox  Farm,  near  Petersburg.  I  was  quietly  sleeping  within  it, 
dreaming,  perhaps,  of  home  and  all  its  dear  associations  (for  only  a 
soldier  can  properly  appreciate  these),  when  a  deep,  rumbling  sound, 
that  seemed  to  rend  the  very  earth  in  twain,  startled  me  from  my 
slumbers,  and  in  an  instant  I  beheld  a  mountain  of  curling  smoke 
ascending,  towards  the  heavens. 

The  whole  camp  had  been  aroused,  and  all  were  wondering  from 
whence  came  this  mysterious  explosion. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Saturday,  at  4:44  o'clock,  on  the  3oth  day 
of  July,  1864.  The  long-talked-of  mine  had  been  sprung,  Pegram's 
battery  of  four  guns  was  blown  up,  and  about  278  sleeping  soldiers 
were  buried  beneath  the  upturned  earth.  Immediately  the  leading 
columns  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel E.  G.  Marshall  and  Brigadier-General  W.  F.  Bartlett,  pressed 
forward  and  occupied  the  Crater  and  the  earthworks  for  a  distance 
on  either  side. 

Two  hundred  cannons  roared  in  one  accord,  as  if  every  lanyard 
had  been  pulled  by  the  same  hand.  The  fiery  crests  of  the  battle- 
ments shone  out  for  miles  to  our  left,  and,  sweeping  together,  formed 
one  vast  range  of  gloom.  It  was  a  great  gun  conflict,  with  thunder- 
ing, booming,  ..  flashing,  blazing,  smoking,  shrieking,  thudding, 
crashing,  majestic  terrors  of  war. 

A    GREAT    ARTILLERY    DUEL. 

The  sun  rose  brilliantly,  and  the  great  artillery  duel  continued  to 
rage  in  all  its  grandeur  and  fury.  An  occasional  shell  from  a  Blakely 
gun  would  swoop  down  in  our  camp  and  ricochet  down  the  line  to 
our  right,  forcing  us  to  hug  closely  the  fortifications  for  protection. 

Soon  after  sunrise  "Captain"  Tom  Bernard,  courier  for  General 
William  Mahone,  came  sweeping  up  the  lines  on  his  white  charger 
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to  tin-  head'iu.irtiTs  ot  our  brigade  commander,  Colonel  D.  A. 
ger. 

Then  the  drums  commenced  rolling  off  the  signals,  which  were 
followed  by  the  command  "fall  in  "  and  hurried  roll  calls. 

A  large  part  of  General  Lee's  army  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James  river,  no  reserves  were  at  hand,  and  the  line  of  fortifications 
on  the  south  had  to  be  unmanned  to  meet  the  emergency. 

So  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  three  brigades  of  Mahone's  division  to  make 
the 

CHARGE    ON    THE    CRATER. 

We  were  required  to  drive  back  the  Federal  troops,  who  were 
then  holding  and  within  the  very  gates  of  the  city  of  Petersburg. 

It  was  startling  news;  but  our  soldiers  faltered  not,  and  moved  off 
at  quickstep  for  the  seat  of  war. 

Wright's  Georgia  Brigade,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  M. 
R.  Hall,  and  our  Virginia  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  D.  A. 
Weisiger,  the  latter  numbering  scarcely  800  muskets,  constituted  the 
first  force  detailed  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  who  held  the  broken  lines 
with  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  these  were  closely  sup- 
ported by  an  army  of  fifty-five  thousand. 

I  remember  that  our  regiment  (the  Sixty-first),  which  I  com- 
manded, did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men,  including  officers  and 
privates,  and  I  am  quite  sure  this  was  the  strongest  in  the  two  brig- 
ades. The  distance  from  Wilcox  Farm  to  the  Crater  in  an  air  line 
is  about  one  and  a  half  miles;  by  the  circuitous  route  taken  by  Ma- 
hone's  Brigade  about  two  and  a  half  miles. 

I  suppose  we  had  marched  the  half  of  a  mile,  when  we  were  com- 
manded to  halt  and  lay  aside  all  luggage,  except  ammunition  and 
muskets.  Fighting-trim  was  the  order. 

We  then  filed  to  the  left  a  short  distance  to  gain  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream  called  "Lieutenant  Run,"  in  order  to  be  protected 
from  the  shells  of  the  Federal  batteries  by  placing  a  range  of  hills 
between.  These  the  enemy  were  already  viewing,  within  four  hun- 
dred yards,  with  covetous  eyes,  and  making  dispositions  to  attempt 
their  capture;  for  they  were  the  very  keys  to  the  invested  city. 
When  nearly  opposite  the  portion  of  our  works  then  held  by  the 
Federal  troops,  we  met  several  soldiers  who  were  in  the  works  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion.  Our  men  began  to  ridicule  them  for 
going  to  the  rear,  when  one  of  them  remarked:  "Ah,  boys,  you 
have  hot  work  ahead;  they  are  negroes  and  show  no  quarter." 
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This  was  the  first  intimation  that  we  had  to  fight  negro  troops,  and 
it  seemed  to  infuse  the  little  band  with  impetuous  daring  as  they 
pressed  forward  to  the  fray. 

A    BRUTAL    AND    INHUMAN   SLAUGHTER. 

I  never  felt  more  like  fighting  in  my  life.  Our  comrades  had  been 
slaughtered  in  a  most  inhuman  and  brutal  manner,  and  slaves  were 
trampling  over  their  mangled  and  bleeding  corpses.  Revenge  must 
have  fired  every  heart  and  strung  every  arm  with  nerves  of  steel  for 
the  Herculean  .task  of  blood.  We  filed  up  a  ditch,  which  had  been 
dug  for  a  safe  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  earthworks,  until 
we  reached  the  vale  between  the  elevation  on  w  hich  the  breastworks 
were  located  and  the  one  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  just  men- 
tioned— within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy.  The  ill-fated 
battery,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  explosion,  projected  from 
the  line  of  earthworks  for  the  infantry  at  an  acute  angle,  and  was 
called  Elliott's  Salient.  It  overlooked  the  enemy's  line  of  works, 
which  were  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  same  elevation,  about 
100  yards  distant. 

The  "  Crater,"  or  excavation  caused  by  the  explosion,  was  about 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  sixty  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long,  with  its  crest 
about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground.  About  seventy-five  feet  in  rear 
of  the  line  of  earthworks  there  was  a  wide  ditch  with  the  bank 
thrown  up  on  the  side  next  to  the  fortifications.  This  was  con- 
structed to  protect  parties  carrying  ammunition  and  rations  to  the 
troops. 

Between  this  irregular  and  ungraded  embankment  and  the  main 
line  the  troops  had  dug  numerous  caves,  in  which  they  slept  at  night 
to  be  protected  from  the  mortar  shells  that  every  evening  traced 
sparkling  circles  in  death  search,  like  shooting  stars  bespangling  the 
heavens  with  meteoric  beauty. 

The  embankment,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  was  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  commanded  the  outer  or  main  line.  The  space  from 
the  outside  of  the  fortifications  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  ditch  was 
probably  more  than  100  feet  wide. 

The  Crater  and  a  space  of  about  200  yards  on  the  north  were  lit- 
erally crammed  with  the  enemy's  troops. 

Official  report  shows  that  five  army  corps  were  massed  to  aid  in 
the  assault  of  the  lines  broken  by  the  explosion,  which  reported  pres- 
ent for  duty  on  the  3ist  of  July,  the  day  after  the  battle,  as  follows: 
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Second  Corps,  14,612 

Filth  ('<>r|>^,  16.529 

Ninth  Corps,       -  10,700 

Tenth  Corps,      -  13,362 

Eighteenth  Corp-.  n,333 

Total,  66,536 

Add  to  these  the  losses  on  the  3Oth,  as  reported  in  the 

War  Records,  Series  i,  Volume  XI,  Part  i,  page  167,  4,400 

Making  a  total  of  70,936 

This  army  held  the  inner  and  outer  line  of  the  Confederate  works 
from  a  few  minutes  after  the  explosion  until  about  8:45  o'clock  A.  M. 
with  only  artillery  between  it  and  the  coveted  city  of  Petersburg. 

A    GREAT   VICTORY. 

The  heroic  achievement  of  the  artillery  corps,  in  keeping  this  army 
checked  until  reinforcements  arrived,  deserve  equal  share  in  the 
great  victory  of  that  day. 

Mahone's  Old  Brigade  and  part  of  the  Georgia  Brigade,  deployed, 
covered  the  enemy's  front  from  about  the  centre  of  the  Crater  to 
their  right.  The  silken  banners  of  the  enemy  proudly  floated  on  the 
breezes,  supported  by  countless  bayonets  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
might  on  an  ordinary  occasion  have  daunted  our  little  band  and 
made  them  forfeit  a  trial  of  arms;  but  they  were  desperate  and  de- 
termined, and  reckoned  not  the  hosts  that  confronted  them.  I  recol- 
lect counting  seven  standards  in  front  of  our  regiment  alone,  and 
said  to  my  soldiers,  "  We  must  have  those  flags,  boys!  "  Our  col- 
umn was  deployed  in  the  valley  before  mentioned,  in  full  view  of 
these  hostile  thousands.  As  the  soldiers  filed  into  line,  General  Ma- 
hone  walked  from  right  to  left,  commanding  the  men  to  reserve  their 
fire  until  they  reached  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  and  after  delivering 
one  volley  to  use  the  bayonet.  Our  line  was  hardly  adjusted,  and 
the  Georgians  had  not  finished  deploying,  when  the  division  of  ne- 
groes— the  advance  line  of  the  enemy — made  an  attempt  to  rise  from 
the  ditch  and  charge.  Just  at  that  instant,  about  8:45  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  a  counter  charge  was  ordered.  The  men  rushed  forward,  offi- 
cers in  front,  with  uncovered  heads  and  waving  hats,  and  grandly 
and  beautifully  swept  onward  over  the  intervening  space,  with 
muskets  at  trail.  The  enemy  sent  a  storm  of  bullets  in  our 
ranks,  and  here  and  there  a  gallant  fellow  would  fall,  but  the  files 
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would  close,  still  pressing  onward,  unwavering,  into  the  jaws  of 
death. 

Was  Cardigan's  charge  of  the  600  more  desperate,  save  that  his 
was  to  defeat,  Mahone's  to  victory. 

The  orders  of  General  Mahone  were  obeyed  to  the  very  letter. 
The  brink  of  the  ditch  was  gained  before  a  musket  was  discharged. 
The  cry  "No  quarter"  greeted  us,  the  one  volley  responded,  and 
the  bayonet  was  plied  with  such  irresistible  vigor  that  success  was 
insured  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Men  fell  dead  in  heaps,  and 
human  gore  ran  in  streams  that  made  the  very  earth  mire  beneath 
the  tread  of  our  victorious  soldiers. 

The  rear  ditch  being  ours,  the  men  mounted  the  rugged  embank- 
ments and  hurled  their  foes  from  the  front  line  up  to  the  very  mouth 
of  the  Crater. 

A  clipping  headed  "A  Grand  Spectacle,"  in  the  Saturday  Blade, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  October  26,  1895,  says:  I  asked  an  old  soldier  the 
other  day  what  was  the  most  interesting  scene  he  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  his  reply  was: 

"  General  William  Mahone  and  his  troops  on  dress  parade  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Crater.  It  was  the  grandest  spectacle  ever  seen  on  a 
battlefield.  Men  were  falling  like  leaves  under  the  raking  volleys 
of  the  enemy,  but  there  was  not  a  break  in  the  line  that  was  not  in- 
stantly filled  up  with  a  calmness  and  a  precision  that  were  sublime! " 

CHARGED    THE    CRATER. 

The  Georgians,  who  did  not  charge  with  our  Virginia  brigade, 
formed  in  column  of  regiments,  and  at  u  o'clock  A.  M.  charged 
the  Crater;  but  they  were  met  by  such  a  withering  fire  that  they  re- 
coiled with  heavy  slaughter.  Their  casualties  numbered  231. 

Our  bloody  work  was  all  done  so  quickly  that  I  had  scarcely  an 
idea  of  the  time  it  required  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  over,  I  am 
sure,  about  noon,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  realized  the  oppression 
of  the  scorching  rays  of  that  July  sun,  under  whose  burning  glow 
many  sank  from  exhaustion.  Our  brigade  captured  fifteen  battle- 
flags,  and  our  own  regiment  owned  five  of  the  seven  that  I  had 
counted  in  its  front.  The  Georgians  captured  one.  How  many 
men  rallied  to  each  of  these  flags  I  can  only  estimate  from  the  figures 
above  given.  The  gth  corps  had  been  recently  recruited,  and  its 
regiments  must  have  been  well  up  towards  a  thousand.  General 
Burnside  said  he  put  every  single  man  into  action;  so,  from  these 
facts  and  the  captured  flags,  the  reader  may  form  a  correct  idea  of 
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the  number  we  had  overcome.  In  that  supreme  moment,  when  ex- 
ulting over  a  great  victory,  as  our  eyes  fell  upon  the  bleeding  com- 
rades around  us,  our  hearts  sickened  within  for  those  who  lay  dead, 
dying,  wounded  and  writhing  in  agonies  of  pain. 

The  wonderful  triumph  had  been  won  at  the  price  of  the  blood  of 
the  bravest  and  best  and  truest.  Old  Co.  F,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  car- 
ried in  twelve  men,  all  of  whom  was  killed  or  wounded;  the  6th 
regiment,  to  which  it  was  attached,  carried  in  ninety-eight  men,  and 
mustered  ten  for  duty  at  this  time;  the  sharpshooters  carried  in 
eighty  men,  and  sixteen  remained  for  duty.  Our  regiment,  the  6ist, 
lost  nineteen  killed  and  forty-three  wounded;  the  I2th  regiment  lost 
twelve  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded;  the  i6th  lost  twenty-one 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  and  the  4ist  regiment  lost  thirteen 
killed  and  thirty -one  wounded.  Colonel  Weisiger,  commanding  our 
brigade,  was  wounded  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel 
Rogers.  The  total  loss  of  the  brigade  was  258.  There  were  many 
special  acts  of  gallantry  exhibited  on  this  field,  which  I  shall  not  stop 
to  detail,  for  General  Lee  said:  "All  who  charged  from  that  vale 
crowned  themselves  heroes,"  and  they  need  no  encomiums  from  my 
feeble  pen. 

Although  our  principal  task  was  finished  at  noontide,  yet  more 
heavy  work  remained  to  be  done  to  fully  re-establish  our  lines. 
Brigadier-General  Bartlett,  with  about  600  men,  was  cooped  up  in 
the  Crater,  and  their  capture  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  bloody 
drama. 

Our  wounded  men  were  sent  to  the  field  hospital  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  after  piling  the  enemy's  dead  on  each  side  of  the  trenches, 
to  make  a  clear  pass-way,  the  ranks  of  our  brigade  were  closed  up 
in  proper  order. 

General  Mahone  carefully  examined  the  lines,  and  ordered  us  to 
keep  a  sharp  fire  on  the  enemy's  works  in  front  to  keep  them  close, 
and  on  the  Crater  to  our  right  to  prevent  Bartlett' s  escape,  as  our 
position  commanded  his  rear,  while  Saunders'  Alabama  Brigade 
formed  in  the  valley  and  charged. 

A    DESPERATE   STRUGGLE. 

The  Alabamians  made  a  grand  charge  under  a  terrible  fire,  reach- 
ing the  crest  of  the  crater  without  faltering.  Here  a  short  and  des- 
perate struggle  ensued.  They  tumbled  clubs,  clods  of  earth,  muskets 
and  cannon  balls  into  the  excavation  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy  with 
telling  effect.  This  novel  warfare  lasted  only  a  short  time  before  the 
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white  flag  went  up,  and  about  500  prisoners  marched  to  the  rear  and 
three  flags  were  surrendered  to  the  Alabama  Brigade. 

Hon.  George  Clark,  of  Waco,  Texas,  who  was  then  on  the  staff 
of  the  gallant  General  Saunders,  in  a  graphic  description  of  the 
charge,  says: 

"When  we  reached  the  scene  we  were  met  by  General  Mahone, 
accompanied  by  General  Bushrod  Johnson,  and  General  Mahone 
gave  directions  as  to  how  he  wished  the  brigade  formed.  It  was  then 
about  ii  A.  M.  The  rifle-pits  to  the  left  of  the  Crater  (enemy's 
right)  were  then  held  by  the  Virginia  Brigade,  their  right  resting  at 
the  Crater.  I  was  sent  by  General  Saunders  to  look  over  the  ground, 
and  went  forward  to  the  rim  of  the  Crater.  I  there  met  and  talked 
with^  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Stewart  and  other  acquaintances  in 
the  Virginia  Brigade,  including  Colonel  Rogers,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  both  of  whom  I  knew  well,  having  served  with  them  upon 
General  Court-Martial  the  preceding  winter.  I  found  that  while  the 
Virginians  had  done  their  part  of  the  job  thoroughly,  and  were  hold- 
ing their  positions  heroically,  Wright's  Georgia  Brigade  had  failed 
to  carry  the  trenches  on  the  right  of  the  Crater  (enemy's  left),  and 
the  Crater  itself  was  still  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  filled  not  only 
with  negro  troops,  but  also  with  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  white 
troops,  as  was  demonstrated  after  the  capture.  I  returned  and  re- 
ported the  situation  to  General  Saunders.  At  this  time  our  brigade 
was  resting  on  their  arms  just  east  of  a  little  branch  or  marsh  under 
the  hill.  I  was  instructed  by  General  Saunders  to  pass  along  the 
line,  count  the  men,  and  inform  them,  as  well  as  company  command- 
ers, that  our  attack  would  begin  at  2  o'clock,  upon  the  firing  of  two 
signal  guns  from  the  batteries  in  our  rear — that  every  man  must  be 
ready  to  rise  and  go  forward  at  the  signal,  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
at  a  double-quick  as  soon  as  we  rose  the  hill — that  our  object  was 

TO    RECAPTURE   THE   RIFLE    PITS 

on  our  right  as  well  as  the  Crater,  and  for  this  purpose  the  brigade 
would  be  compelled  to  right  oblique  after  starting,  so  as  to  cover  the 
points  of  attack — no  man  was  to  fire  a  shot  until  we  reached  the 
works,  and  arms  must  be  carried  at  a  right-shoulder  shift.  I  was 
also  instructed  by  General  Saunders  to  inform  the  men  that  General 
Lee  had  notified  him  that  there  were  no  other  troops  at  hand  to  re- 
capture the  works,  and  if  this  brigade  did  not  succeed  in  the  first 
attempt,  they  would  be  formed  again  and  renew  the  assault,  and  that 
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if  it  was  mvrs>ary,  he  (General  Lee)  would  lead  tlviu.     As  a  mat- 

trf  la-  t,  a  large  portion  of  the  army  was  on   that  day  east  of  the 

J. unes  river.     These  directions  of  General  Saundcrs  were  communi- 

(1  at  once  to  every  officer  and  man,  and  by  actual  count  made  by 

me  the  brigade  had  in  line  632  miisk<-t~. 

"At  the  boom  of  the  signal  guns  the  Alabama  brigade  rose  at  a 
"  right-shoulder  shift."  and  moved  forward  in  perfect  alignment — 
slowly  at  first,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  and  received  his 
first  fire,  and  then  with  a  dash  to  the  works.  For  a  moment  or  two 
the  enemy  overshot  us  and  did  no  damage,  but  as  we  reached  the 
works  many  were  struck  down  and  the  gaps  were  apparent,  but  the 
alignment  remained  perfect.  It  was  as  handsome  a  charge  as  was 
ever  made  on  any  field,  and  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  the 
"Guard"  at  Waterloo,  under  Ney. 

"  On  reaching  the  works  the  real  fight  began.  Our  men  poured 
over  into  the  Crater,  and  the  ring  of  steel  and  bayonet  in  hand-to- 
hand  fight  began.  Men  were  brained  by  butts  of  guns,  and  run 
through  with  bayonets.  This  melee  kept  up  for  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  enemy  fighting  with  desperation  because  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  no  quarter  would  be  given.  The  credit  of 
capturing  the  Crater  and  all  its  contents  belongs  to  Morgan  Smith 
Cleveland,  then  Adjutant  of  the  8th  Alabama  Regiment,  who  now 
fills  a  patriot's  grave  at  Selma,  Alabama. 

A    HORRIBLE    CARNAGE. 

"Standing  in  the  Crater,  in  the  midst  of  the  horrid  carnage,  with 
almost  bursting  heart,  he  said  to  a  Federal  colonel  who  was  near  him : 
'  Why  in  the  h —  don't  you  fellows  surrender?'  and  he  put  the 
accent  on  the  cuss-word.  The  Yankee  replied  quickly:  'Why  in 
the  h —  don't  you  let  us.'  A  wink  being  as  good  as  a  nod,  either  to 
a  blind  horse  or  a  brave  soldier,  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  The 
enemy  threw  down  their  arms,  marched  out  as  prisoners,  some  being 
killed  or  wounded  by  their  own  cannon  as  they  filed  past  where  I 
stood,  and  the  day  was  saved  as  a  glorious  heritage  for  the  Southern 
soldier  and  those  who  came  after  him.  I  remember  helping  General 
Bartlett,  who  was  trying  to  get  out  on  two  muskets  inverted  and  used 
as  crutches.  I  could  see  no  evidence  of  physical  pain  in  his  face, 
and  remarked  to  him  that  he  must  have  nerves  of  steel,  as  his  leg 
was  shot  away.  He  smiled,  and  replied  that  he  had  lost  his  real  leg 
at  Williamsburg  two  years  before,  and  the  leg  he  had  just  had  shat- 
tered was  a  cork  leg." 
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The  negro  prisoners  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  vociferously 
implored  for  their  lives.  One  old  cornfield  chap  exclaimed:  "My 
God,  massa,  I  nebber  pinted  a  gun  at  a  white  man  in  all  my  life; 
dem  nasty,  stinking  Yankees  fetch  us  here,  and  we  didn't  want  to 
come  fus ! " 

The  appearance  of  this  rough,  irregular  hole  beggars  description. 
It  was  estimated  that  it  contained  600  bodies.  The  importance  of 
reconstructing  this  broken  line  of  earthworks  at  once  prevented  the 
removal  of  all  of  these  dead  men,  therefore  233  of  the  enemy's  dead 
were  buried  as  they  had  fallen,  in  one  indiscriminate  heap  in  the  pit 
of  the  Crater.  Spades  were  brought  in,  and  the  earth  thrown  from 
the  sides  of  the  excavation  until  they  were  covered  a  sufficient  depth. 
By  3  o'clock  P.  M.  all  was  over,  and  we  were  enjoying  a  welcome 
truce.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  had  already  caused  putrefaction 
of  the  dead  to  commence,  and  the  bodies  in  our  front  and  rear,  and 
especially  the  blood-soaked  earth  under  our  feet  in  the  trenches, 
exhaled  such  a  nauseating  smell  that  I  was  forced  to  abandon  my 
supper,  although  I  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of  food  since  the  previous 
night. 

The  reports  of  the  losses  on  the  Federal  side  vary,  but  as  above 
quoted,  it  is  put  down  from  all  the  five  corps  which  aided  in  the 
assault  at  4,400  total;  but  their  loss  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  be 
between  5,000  and  6,000.  General  Burnside  says  in  his  report  that 
his  Qth  corps  lost  twenty-three  commanders  of  regiments,  four  killed, 
fifteen  wounded,  and  four  missing;  two  brigade  commanders,  Gen- 
eral W.  F.  Bartlett  and  Colonel  E.  G.  Marshall,  prisoners;  fifty-two 
officers  and  376  men  killed;  105  officers  and  1,556  men  wounded; 
eighty -seven  officers  and  1,652  men  missing;  total  3,828. 

SHOOTING    RAMRODS   AT   THE    ENEMY. 

There  were  thousands  of  captured  arms  around  us,  and  during  the 
night  some  of  9ur  men  would  shoot  ramrods  at  the  enemy,  just  for 
the  fun  of  hearing  them  whiz.  One  that  was  shot  over,  drew  from  a 
Federal  soldier  the  exclamation,  "Great  God!  Johnnie,  you  are 
throwing  turkey  spits  and  stringing  us  together  over  here.  Stop 
it!" 

A  correspondent  of  one  the  New  York  daily  newspapers,  writing 
a  description  of  this  battle  from  accounts  obtained  from  wounded 
officers,  who  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  2d  of  August,  1864, 
says: 

"Two  steamers  arrived  here  yesterday  from  City  Point. 
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"  They  brought  up  a  large  number  of  candidates  for  medical  and 
surgic.il  attendance. 

"  The  wounds  of  the  wounded  are  ghastly. 

"They  were  inflicted  by  the  enemy  in  front  of  Petersburg,  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  of  July — a  day  that  will  be  memorable  as  wit- 
nessing the  failure — the  utter  and  disastrous  failure — of  the  great 
plan  that  was  expected  to  scatter  or  destroy  the  army  of  General 
Lee.  A  large  number  of  the  wounded  are  officers  who  participated 
in  the  assault  on  the  enemy's  lines.  *  *  * 

"  Statements  from  such  sources  are  worthy  of  attention  if  not  full 
faith.  *  *  * 

"At  forty  minutes  after  four  the  earth  began  to  tremble. 

"Then  a  great  mass  of  clay  and  debris  was  thrown  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  the  air. 

"  Then  a  heavy  sound,  deep  and  rumbling,  differing  from  any 
ever  before  heard  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  borne  five  miles 
around. 

"Fora  few  moments  the  air  was  thick  with  dust,  and  then  the 
great  yawning  gap  was  visible. 

"  The  mine  had  done  its  work. 

"Then  the  artillery  opened.  Never  on  the  American  continent 
was  heard  such  an  awful  roar. 

"It  commenced  on  the  right  and  extended  to  the  left,  gun  after 
gun  joining  in  mighty  chorus.  Gettysburg,  Malvern  Hill,  Spot- 
sylvania,  Cold  Harbor — these  were  as  nothing.  It  was  dreadful  and 
unparalleled.  *  *  * 

"  Often  have  the  Confederates  won  enconiums  for  valor,  but  never 
before  did  they  fight  with  such  uncontrollable  desperation. 

"  It  appeared  as  if  our  troops  were  at  their  mercy,  standing  help- 
less or  running  in  terror  and  shot  down  like. dogs. 

"The  charge  of  the  enemy  against  the  negro  troops  was  terrific. 

"  With  fearful  yells  they  rushed  down  against  them. 

"The  negroes  at  once  ran  back,  breaking  through  the  lines  of 
white  troops  in  the  rear. 

"Again  and  again  their  officers  tried  to  rally  them. 

' '  Words  and  blows  were  useless. 

"They  were  victims  of  an  uncontrollable  terror,  and  human  agency 
could  not  stop  them." 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  Federal  wounded  of  the  terror  and 
carnage  of  the  battle!  This  correspondence  estimated  their  loss  at 
5,000. 
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THE   AWFUL    EXPLOSION. 

Captain  George  L.  Killmer,  of  Marshall's  Brigade,  says:  "The 
awful  explosion,  when  it  came,  confused  our  men  more  than  it  did 
the  Confederates,  except  the  few  Confederates  who  were  blown  up. 
We  were  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  awaiting  orders,  when  suddenly 
the  ground  rocked  under  foot  and  an  immense  mass  of  earth,  tim- 
bers, cannon  and  soldiers  in  gray,  enveloped  in  dust  and  powder 
smoke,  leaped  into  the  air,  and  hung  there,  as  it  seemed,  ready  to 
fall  and  bury  our  lines  in  the  ruins.  Hundreds  shrunk  back,  ap- 
palled and  unmassed.  Colonel  Elisha  C.  Marshall,  who  was  also 
colonel  of  my  regiment,  sprang  upon  the  wall  in  front,  and  waving 
a  signal,  shouted  'Forward.'  Officers  and  soldiers,  to  the  number 
of  a  couple  of  hundred,  joined  him  instantly,  climbing  the  barrier  by 
the  help  of  bayonets  and  upon  one  another's  shoulders.  Without 
looking  to  see  how  many  followed,  the  party  dashed  forward  to  the 
pit,  and  there  found  a  great  hole  encircled  by  a  wall  made  of  the 
falling  earth  and  debris.  We  struck  the  left  flank  of  the  breach  and 
planted  our  flag  there." 

Then  after  describing  intervening  events,  Captain  Killmer  says: 

PANDEMONIUM    IN   THE    PIT.     .  . 

"  In  the  pit  pandemonium  reigned.  Men  shot  on  the  crest  tum- 
bled in  upon  the  wounded,  lying  in  torture  at  the  bottom.  The  day 
was  hot.  Sulphurous  gases  escaped  from  the  debris  and  there  was 
no  water  at  hand,  the  way  back  to  the  Union  lines  was  swept  by  fire 
and  was  corduroyed  with  dead.  Refusing  to  retreat,  men  sought 
death  by  charging  forward.  Officers  threw  away  their  lives  by 
mounting  the  walls  to  inspire  the  men  to  move  out  and  relieve  the 
horrible  jam  in  the  pit.  One  of  these  martyrs  was  a  mere  boy, 
Lieutenant  Pennell,  an  aid  to  General  Thomas.  So  many  bullets 
struck  him  that  his  body  whirled  around  like  a  top  before  it  fell. 

Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant,  commanding  the  United  States 
Army,  in  his  report  to  General  Halleck,  under  date  of  August  i, 
1864,  at  City  Point,  Va. ,  says: 

"The  loss  in  the  disaster  of  Saturday  last  foots  up  about  3,500,  of 
whom  450  men  were  killed  and  2,000  wounded. 

"  It  was  the  saddest  affair  I  have  witnessed  in  the  war. 

' '  Such  opportunity  for  carrying  fortifications  I  have  never  seen 
and  do  not  expect  to  again  to  have. 

' '  The  enemy,  with  a  line  of  works  five  miles  long,  had  been  re- 
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duccd,  by  our  previous  movements  to  the  north  side  of  James  river, 
to  a  force  of  only  three  divisions.  This  line  was  undermined  and 
Mmvn  up,  carrying  a  battery  and  most  of  a  regiment  with  it. 

"The  enemy  were  taken  completely  by  surprise  and  did  not  re- 
cover from  it  for  more  than  an  hour. 

"The  Crater  and  several  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  line  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  a  short  detached  line  in  front  of  the 
Crater,  were  occupied  by  our  troops  without  opposition. 

"  Immediately  in  front  of  this,  and  not  150  yards  off,  with  clear 
ground  intervening,  was  the  crest  of  the  ridge  leading  into  town, 
and  which,  if  carried,  the  enemy  would  have  made  no  resistance, 
but  would  have  continued  a  flight  already  commenced. 

"  It  was  three  hours  from  the  time  our  troops  first  occupied  their 
works  before  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  crest. 

"  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that,  had  instructions  been  promptly 
obeyed,  Petersburg  would  have  been  carried,  with  all  the  artillery 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  without  a  loss  of  300  men. 

"  It  was  in  getting  back  to  our  lines  that  the  loss  was  sustained. 

"The  enemy  attempted  to  charge  and  retake  the  lines  captured 
from  them,  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  our  artillery. 
Their  loss  in  killed  must  be  greater  than  ours,  whilst  our  loss  in 
wounded  and  captured  is  four  times  that  of  the  enemy." — Official 
Records,  Serial  Number  80,  page  17. 

"The  enemy"  which  took  possession  of  the  crest  was  evidently 
Mahone's  Brigade,  and  the  charge  repulsed  mentioned  by  General 
Grant  must  have  been  that  of  Wright's  Brigade. 

Next  morning  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath,  and  nothing 
worth  noting  occurred.  Many  of  the  Federal  dead  remained  on  the 
field,  putrefying  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  remember  a  negro,  between  the  lines,  who  had  both  legs  blown 
off.  He  crawled  up  to  the  outside  of  our  works,  struck  three  mus- 
kets with  bayonets  in  the  ground,  and  threw  a  small  pice  of  tent 
cloth  over  them  to  shelter  his  head  from  the  hot  sunshine.  After 
awhile,  in  an  interval,  when  the  shots  from  the  enemy  had  slackened, 
one  of  our  soldiers  managed  to  push  a  cup  of  water  to  him,  which 
he  drank  and  immediately  commenced  to  froth  at  the  mouth,  dying 
in  a  very  short  time  after. 

He  had  lived  in  this  mangled  condition  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours 
and  for  a  part  of  the  time  almost  baking  under  the  hot  sun. 
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DEAD  BODIES  SEVERAL  LAYERS  DEEP. 

On  Monday  morning  a  truce  was  granted,  and  the  Federals  sent 
out  details  to  bury  their  dead  between  the  lines.  They  dug  a  long 
ditch  and  placed  the  bodies  crosswise,  several  layers  up,  and  then 
refilled  it.  After  they  had  finished  burying  their  dead  and  were 
moving  off,  General  Mahone  noticed  that  they  had  left  the  dirt  piled 
high  enough  for  breastworks  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  midway  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  battle.  He  quickly  discovered  the  danger  of 
this,  as  it  would  have  afforded  shelter  for  another  assaulting  column. 
He  stopped  the  burial  detail  and  made  them  level  the  ground,  as 
they  found  it. 

General  Pendleton,  Chief  of  Artillery  of  General  Lee's  army,  was 
standing  near,  and  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mahone' s  foresight. 

THE    LAST   ACT   IN   THE   GREAT    BATTLE. 

This  was  the  last  act  in  this  celebrated  battle — a  battle  won  by  the 
charge  of  three  small  brigades  of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Alabama 
troops,  numbering  less  than  2,000  muskets,  with  the  aid  of  the  artil- 
lery, which  rendered  effective  service  to  the  charging  columns,  over 
an  army  of  70,000  men  behind  breast-works,  which  surrendered  to 
this  small  force  nineteen  flags. 

General  B.  R.  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  lines  which  were 
broken  by  the  explosion  and  upheaval  of  the  Crater,  in  his  report  of 
the  battle,  said :  "  To  the  able  commander  and  gallant  officers  and 
men  of  Mahone' s  Division,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
restoration  of  our  lines,  I  offer  my  acknowledgments  for  their  great 
service. ' ' 

Secretary  of  War  James  A.  Seddon  said:  "Let  appropriate  ac- 
knowledgment be  made  to  the  gallant  general  and  his  brave  troops. 
Let  the  names  of  the  captors  (of  the  flags)  be  noted  on  the  roll  of 
honor  and  published." 

Nowhere  in  all  the  history  of  war  were  greater  odds  driven  out  of 
fortifications  and  defeated.  The  charge  of  the  three  brigades  of 
Mahone' s  Division  is  a  record  of  triumph  unsurpassed  in  warfare. 
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GENERAL  T.  J.  ("STONEWALL")  JACKSON, 
Confederate  States  Army. 


HISCAREER  ANDCHARACTER. 


An  Address  by  Hunter  McGuire,    M.   I)..  LL.D. 


This  address,  as  felicitous  in  its  delineation  of  the  character  of  one 
of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the  age  as  it  is  acute  and  comprehensive 
in  its  recountal  of  his  achievements,  has  been  several  times  delivered 
by  its  distinguished  author  before  large  and  representative  audiences, 
first  on  June  23,  1897,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Jackson  Memorial 
Hall,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  next  before  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  Confederate 
Veterans,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  July  2d,  and  since,  at  other  places. 
It  has  been  enthusiastically  received  on  every  occasion. 

The  close  official  relation  of  Medical-Director  McGuire  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson  afforded  the  best  possible  advantages  for  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  great  leader. 

The  address  itself  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  versatility  of  the 
genius  of  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  and  physicians  in  this  era  of 
medical  progress. 

It  is  now  printed  from  a  corrected  copy  furnished  by  Dr.  McGuire. 


I  understand,  and  I  beg  this  audience  to  understand,  that  I  am 
here  to-day,  not  because  I  have  any  place  among  the  orators,  or  am 
able  to  do  anything  except  "to  speak  right  on,"  and  "tell  you  that 
which  you  yourselves  do  know;  "  but  because  the  noblest  heritage  I 
shall  hand  down  to  my  children  is  the  fact  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
condescended  to  hold  me  and  treat  me  as  his  friend.  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that  as  long  as  valor  and  virtue  are  honored  among  men, 
as  long  as  greatness  of  mind  and  grandeur  of  soul  excite  our  admi- 
ration, as  long  as  Virginia  parents  desire  noble  examples  to  set  before 
their  sons,  and  as  long  as  there  dwells  in  the  souls  of  Virginia  boys 
that  fire  of  native  nobleness  which  can  be  kindled  by  the  tales  of 
heroic  endeavor,  so  long  will  Virginia  men  and  women  be  ready  to 
hear  of  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  Virginia's  heroic  sons,  and  there- 
fore ready  and  glad  to  hear  how  valorous  and  how  virtuous,  how- 
great  and  how  grand  in  every  thought  and  action  was  the  Virginian 
of  whom  I  speak  to-night — to  know  in  what  awesome  Titanic  mould 
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was  cast  that  quiet  professor  who  once  did  his  duty  here;  that  silent 
stranger  whom  no  man  knew  until  "  the  fire  of  God  fell  upon  him  in 
the  battlefield,"  as  it  did  upon  Arthur — the  fire  by  which  Sir  Launce- 
lot  knew  him  for  his  king — the  fire  that  like  the  "live  coal  from  off 
the  altar  touched  the  lips  ' '  of  Jackson  and  brought  from  them  that 
kingly  voice  which  the  eagle  of  victory  knew  and  obeyed.  For  a 
king  was  Stonewall  Jackson,  if  ever  royalty,  anointed  as  by  fire, 
appeared  among  men. 

When  Egypt,  or  Persia,  or  Greece,  or  Rome  was  the  world ;  when 
the  fame  of  a  king  reached  the  borders  of  his  own  dominion,  but 
scarcely  crossed  them;  when  a  great  conqueror  was  known  as  far  as 
his  banners  could  fly;  friends  (or  enemies)  could  assign  a  warrior's 
rank  amongst  mankind  and  his  place  in  history.  These  latter  ages 
have  agreed  that  a  Rameses,  a  Cyrus,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Constantine 
shall  be  styled  "The  Great" — accepting  therein  the  estimate  put 
upon  them  by  the  contracted  times  in  which  they  lived,  supported, 
perchance,  by  the  story  of  their  deeds  as  laboriously  chiseled  on 
some  long  buried  slab,  recorded  on  some  hardly  recovered  sheets  of 
ancient  parchment,  or  written  on  some  dozen  pages  of  a  literature, 
the  language  of  which  serves  the  purposes  of  the  ghost  along  the 
Styx,  as  they  tell  each  other  of  glories  long  departed. 

To-day  the  world  is  wide,  and  before  the  world's  tribunal  each 
candidate  for  historic  honors  must  appear.  The  world's  estimate, 
and  that  alone,  posterity  will  accept,  and  even  that  it  will  hereafter 
most  carefully  revise. 

The  young  Emperor  of  Germany,  seeking  to  decree  his  grand- 
father's place  in  history,  would  have  him  styled  "William  the  Great." 
Here  and  there,  in  one  nation  and  another,  press  and  people  combine 
to  deify  some  popular  hero  and  offer  him  for  the  plaudits  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  age.  It  is  a  vain  endeavor.  The  universal  judgment 
cannot  be  forestalled.  No  force  or  artifice  can  make  mankind  accept 
as  final  the  false  estimate  instead  of  the  true.  Money,  powerful, 
dangerous  and  threatening  as  it  now  is  in  this  republic,  cannot  for 
long  buy  a  verdict.  The  unbiased  world  alone  is  capable  of  stamp- 
ing upon  the  forehead  of  man  that  mark  which  neither  the  injustice 
of  adverse  interest,  nor  envy's  gnawing  tooth,  nor  the  ceaseless  flow 
of  the  river  of  time  are  able  to  efface. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  swelling  heart  and  deep  thankfulness  that  I 
recently  heard  some  of  the  first  soldiers  and  military  students  of 
England  declare  that  within  the  past  two  hundred  years  the  English 
speaking  race  has  produced  but  five  soldiers  of  the  first  class — Marl- 
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borough,  Washington,  Wellington,  Robert  Lee,  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
.son.  1  heard  them  declare  that  Jackson's  campaign  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley,  in  which  you,  and  you,  and  you,  and  I  myself  in  my 
subordinate  place,  followed  this  Immortal,  was  the  finest  specimen  of 
strategy  and  tactics  of  which  the  world  has  any  record;  that  in  this 
series  of  marches  and  battles  then- was  never  a  blunder  committed 
by  Jackson;  that  this  campaign  in  the  Valley  was  superior  to  either 
of  those  made  by  Napoleon  in  Italy.  One  British  officer,  who  teaches 
strategy  in  a  great  European  college,  told  me  that  he  used  this  cam- 
paign as  a  model  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  dwelt  upon  it  for  several 
months  in  his  lectures;  that  it  was  taught  for  months  of  each  session 
in  the  schools  of  Germany;  and  that  Von  Moltke,  the  great  strate- 
gist, declared  it  was  without  rival  in  the  world's  history.  This  same 
British  officer  told  me  that  he  had  ridden  on  horseback  over  the 
battlefields  of  the  Valley,  and  carefully  studied  the  strategy  and 
tactics  there  displayed  by  Jackson.  He  had  followed  him  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  joined  with  Lee  in  the  campaign  against  McClellan 
in  1862;  that  he  had  followed  his  detour  around  Pope;  his  manage- 
ment of  his  troops  at  Manassas;  that  he  had  studied  his  environment 
of  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  capture;  his  part  of  the  fight  at  Sharps- 
burg,  and  his  flank  move  around  Hooker,  and  that  he  had  never 
blundered.  "Indeed,"  he  added,  "Jackson  seemed  tome  (him) 
inspired."  Another  British  soldier  told  me  that  for  its  numbers  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  more  force  and  power  than  any  other 
army  that  ever  existed. 

High  as  is  my  estimate  of  the  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Nor- 
thern Virginia,  I  heard  these  opinions  with  a  new  elation,  for  I  knew 
they  presented  the  verdict  of  impartial  history;  the  verdict  that  pos- 
terity will  stamp  with  its  approval ;  a  verdict  in  itself  such  a  tribute 
to  valor  and  virtue,  devotion  and  truth,  as  shall  serve  to  inspire,  exalt 
and  ennoble  our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  the  remotest 
generations. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  my  telling  them,  that  of  these 
five,  thus  over-topping  all  the  rest,  three  were  born  in  the  State  of 
Virginia;  nor  wonder  that  I  reverently  remember  that  two  of  them 
lie  side  by  side  here  in  Lexington,  while  one  is  sleeping  by  the  great 
river,  there  to  sleep  'till  time  shall  be  no  more;  the  three  conse- 
crating in  death  the  soil  of  Virginia,  as  in  life  they  stamped  their 
mother  State  as  the  native  home  of  men  who,  living  as  they  lived, 
shall  be  fit  to  go  on  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

And  now  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  what  evidence  of  this 
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accredited  greatness — what  warrant  for  the  justness  of  this  verdict — 
I,  and  others  with  me,  saw  in  the  quiet  of  the  camp  and  in  the  rush 
of  the  battle;  and  how  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  and  stand  here  to  declare, 
that  his  greatness  vanished  not,  nor  faded,  but  the  brighter  shone, 
when  the  shadows  of  evening  were  falling  and  the  darkness  of  death 
gathered  round. 

In  seeking  to  define  Jackson's  place  in  history  I  accept  Lord 
Wolseley's  definition  of  a  great  commander.  He  declares  in  effect, 
that  the  marks  of  this  rare  character,  are:  First  of  all — the  power, 
the  instinct,  the  inspiration  to  divine  the  condition  and  purposes  of 
your  enemy.  Secondly — the  genius  that  in  strategy  instantly  de- 
vises the  combinations  most  likely  to  defeat  those  purposes.  Thirdly 
— the  physical  and  moral  courage,  the  absolute  self-reliance  that 
takes  the  risk  of  decision,  and  the  skill  that  promptly  and  properly 
delivers  the  blow  that  shatters  the  hostile  plans,  so  managing  one's 
own  forces  (even  when  small),  as  to  have  the  greater  number  at  the 
point  of  attack.  Fourthly — the  cool  judgement  that  is  unshaken  by 
the  clash  and  clamor  of  emergences.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the 
prevision,  the  caution  that  cares  for  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
private  soldiers,  and  the  personal  magnetism  that  rouses  the  enthu- 
siasm and  affection,  that  make  the  commander's  presence  on  the 
battlefield,  the  incentive  to  all  that  human  beings  can  dare,  and  the 
unquestioned  hope  and  sure  promise  of  victory. 

Many  incidents  of  Jackson's  career  prove  that  he  possessed  the 
instinctive  power  to  know  the  plight,  and  to  foretell  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  army  and  its  commanders.  To  describe  the  first  that  I 
recall:  While  dressing  his  wounded  hand  at  the  first  Manassas,  at 
the  field  hospital  of  the  brigade  at  Young's  Branch,  near  the  Lewis 
house,  I  saw  President  Davis  ride  up  from  Manassas.  He  had  been 
told  by  stragglers,  that  our  army  had  been  defeated.  He  stopped 
his  horse  in  the  middle  of  the  little  stream,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups 
(the  palest,  sternest  face  I  ever  saw),  and  cried  to  the  great  crowd  of 
soldiers:  "  I  am  President  Davis;  follow  me  back  to  the  field." 

General  Jackson  did  not  hear  distinctly.  I  told  him  who  it  was, 
and  what  he  said.  He  stood  up,  took  off  his  cap  and  cried:  "  We 
have  whipped  them;  they  ran  like  sheep.  Give  me  10,000  men  and 
I  will  take  Washington  city  to-morrow."  Who  doubts  now  that  he 
could  have  done  so  ? 

When,  in  May,  1862,  he  whipped  Banks  at  Winchester  and  had, 
what  seemed  then  and  even  now,  the  audacity  to  follow  him  to  Har- 
per's Ferry,  he  not  only  knew  the  number  and  condition  of  Banks' 
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army,  but  in  his  miiul  he  clearly  saw  the  locality  and  strength  of  the 
armies  of  Fremont  and  McDowell,  gradually  converging  from  the 
raM  and  west  towards  Strasburg  to  cut  of  his  retreat.  He  knew  the 
leaders  of  these  hostile  forces,  their  skill  and  moral  courage,  and 
calculated  on  it,  and  this  so  nicely  that  he  was  able  to  pass  between 
them  without  a  moment  to  spare.  Indeed,  he  held  these  hosts  apart 
with  his  skirmishers  while  his  main  army  passed  through,  each  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  army  in  doubt  and  dread  whether  the  mighty 
and  mysterous  Jackson  intended  one  of  his  overwhelming  blows  for 
him.  Both,  doubtless,  hoping  the  other  one  would  catch  it.  Cer- 
tainly they  acted  in  a  way  to  indicate  this. 

With  the  help  of  Ashby  and  Stuart  he  always  knew  the  location 
and  strength  of  his  enemy.  He  knew  the  fighting  quality  of  the 
enemy's  forces  too.  "  Let  the  Yankees  get  very  close,"  he  said  to 
Ewell  at  Cross  Keys,  "before  your  infantry  fires,  they  won't  stand 
long."  I  asked  him  at  Cedar  Run  if  he  expected  a  battle  that  day. 
He  smiled  and  said:  "  Banks  is  in  our  front  and  he  is  generally  wil- 
ling to  fight,  and,"  he  added  very  slowly,  as  if  to  himself,  "and  he 
generally  gets  whipped." 

At  Malvern  Hill,  when  a  portion  of  our  army  was  beaten  and  to 
some  extent  demoralized,  Hill  and  Ewell  and  Early  came  to  tell  him 
that  they  could  make  no  resistance  if  McClellan  attacked  them  in 
the  morning.  It  was  difficult  to  wake  General  Jackson,  as  he  was 
exhausted  and  very  sound  asleep.  I  tried  it  myself  and  after  many 
efforts  partly  succeeded.  When  he  was  made  to  understand  what 
was  wanted,  he  said:  "McClellan  and  his  army  will  be  gone  by 
daylight,"  and  went  to  sleep  again.  The  generals  thought  him  mad, 
but  the  prediction  was  true. 

At  Sharpsburg,  when  on  the  ijth,  our  army  had  repulsed  three 
great  assaults  in  succession  and  was  reduced  to  a  thin  line,  happen- 
ing to  have  urgent  business  that  took  me  to  the  front,  I  expressed 
to  General  Jackson  my  apprehension  lest  the  surging  mass  of  the 
enemy  might  get  through.  He  replied:  "  I  think  they  have  done 
their  worst  and  there  is  now  no  danger  of  the  line  being  broken." 
McClellan' s  inaction  during  the  long  i8th  when  General  Lee  stood 
firm  and  offered  him  battle,  proves  that  Jackson  knew  his  enemy's 
condition. 

At  Fredericksburg,  after  Burnside's  repulse,  he  asked  me  how 
many  bandages  I  had.  I  told  him,  and  asked  why  he  wanted  to 
know.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  piece  of  white  cloth  to  tie 
on  each  man's  arm  that  his  soldiers  might  recognize  each  other  in  a 
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night  attack,  and  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  such  an  attack  and 
drive  the  foe  into  the  swollen  river  or  capture  him.  Subsequent 
events  demonstrated  that  he  would  have  accomplished  his  purpose. 

"DRIVE  THEM  INTO  THE  RIVER." 

It  was  said  that  at  a  council  of  war,  called  by  General  Lee  after 
the  Fredericksburg  battle,  Jackson  went  to  sleep  during  the  discus- 
sion, and  when  suddenly  aroused  and  asked  for  his  advice,  he  simply 
replied:  "  Drive  them  into  the  river." 

That  he  possessed  the  genius  to  devise  and  the  skill  and  courage 
to  deliver  the  blow  needed  to  defeat  his  foes — is  it  not  amply  proved 
by  the  general  fact  that  his  army  in  the  Valley  campaign  was  never 
over  17,000,  and  generally  less,  and  that  for  a  time  he  was  keeping 
at  bay  100,000  Federal  soldiers — 60,000  in  or  near  the  great  valley, 
and  40,000  at  Fredericksburg — soundly  thrashing  in  the  field,  from 
time  to  time,  large  portions  of  this  great  army  ?  Not  to  mention 
details,  Jackson  and  his  small  force  influenced  the  campaign  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  100,000  Federal  troops  away  from  Richmond,  and 
compelling  the  Federal  government  to  employ  a  larger  force  than 
the  whole  of  the  Confederate  army,  in  order,  as  Lincoln  said,  "to 
protect  the  National  Capital."  In  the  operations  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this,  he  encountered  one  (his  first  and  only  defeat),  that  at 
Kernstown,  which  he  and  others,  who  trusted  his  judgment,  believed 
was  due  to  an  untimely  order  to  fall  back,  given  by  one  of  his  bravest 
and  truest  of  brigade  commanders.  But  that  defeat  was  so  full  of  bril- 
liant results  to  our  cause  that  the  Confederate  Congress  thanked  him 
for  the  battle.  The  gallant  and  brilliant  officer  who  gave  this  order 
was  put  under  arrest  (whether  wisely  or  not  is  not  for  present  discus- 
sion), but  the  effect  was  to  prevent  any  other  man  or  officer  from 
ordering  a  retreat  on  any  subsequent  field  of  battle  where  Jackson 
was,  whether  out  of  ammunition  or  not. 

Thence  he  went  immediately  to  McDowell,  Winchester,  Cross 
Keys  and  Port  Republic,  winning  battle  after  battle,  having  always 
the  smaller  army  but  the  larger  number  actually  fighting  (except  at 
Cross  Keys),  illustrating  the  truth  of  what  a  Federal  officer  tells  us 
a  Yankee  soldier  said  after  the  stern  struggle  at  Groveton :  V  These 
rebels  always  put  their  small  numbers  in  strong  positions  and  then 
manage  to  be  the  stronger  at  the  point  where  the  rub  comes. ' '  And 
so,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  odds  against  him  in  the  whole 
theatre,  he  met  another  test  of  a  great  commander,  in  concentrating 
against  his  opponent  the  larger  force. 
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I  r.mnot  give  you  any  instances  or  illustrations  of  the  mental  action 
1)\-  which  In-  reached  his  conclusions  or  devised  the  combinations 
which  defeated  his  enemy,  for  Jackson  took  no  counsel  save  with  his 
"familiar,"  the  Genius  of  War,  and  his  God.  He  did  hold  one, 
and  only  one,  council  of  war.  In  March,  1862,  at  Winchester,  Jack- 
son had  in  his  small  army  less  than  5,000  men.  Gen.  Banks,  who 
was  advancing  upon  Winchester  from  Harper's  Ferry  and  Charles- 
town,  had  30,000  soldiers.  Gen.  Jackson  repeatedly  offered  Gen. 
Hanks  battle,  but  tlu-  latter  declined,  and  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of 
March  went  into  camp  four  miles  from  Winchester.  Gen.  Jackson 
sent  for  his  officers  and  proposed  to  make  a  night  attack,  but  the 
plan  was  not  approved  by  the  council.  He  sent  for  the  officers  a 
second  time,  some  hours  later,  and  again  urged  them  to  make  the 
night  assault,  but  they  again  disapproved  of  the  attempt.  So,  late 
in  the  aftefr^oon,  we  withdrew  from  Winchester  and  marched  to  New- 
town.  I  rode  with  the  General  as  we  left  the  place,  and  as  we  reached 
a  high  point  overlooking  the  town,  we  both  turned  to  look  at  Win- 
chester, just  evacuated  and  now  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Federal 
soldiers. 

I  think  that  a  man  may  sometimes  yield  to  overwhelming  emotion, 
and  I  was  utterly  overcome  by  the  fact  that  I  was  leaving  all  that  I 
held  dear  on  earth,  but  my  emotion  was  arrested  by  one  look  at 
Jackson.  His  face  was  fairly  blazing  with  the  fire  that  was  burning 
in  him,  and  I  felt  awed  before  him.  Presently  he  cried  out  with  a 
manner  almost  savage:  "  That  is  the  last  council  of  war  I  will  ever 
hold ! ' '  And  it  was — his  first  and  last.  Thereafter  he  held  council 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  his  own  heart,  and  acted.  Instantaneous 
decision,  absolute  self-reliance,  every  action,  every  word  displayed, 
his  voice  displayed  it  in  battle.  It  was  not  the  peal  of  the  trumpet, 
but  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  sudden,  imperative,  resolute. 

I  venture  a  word  as  to  the  battles  in  which  Jackson's  conduct  has 
been  criticised.  The  delay  at  Games'  Mill  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  comment.  The  truth  is  that  General  Lee  directed  Jackson  to 
place  his  corps  on  our  extreme  left,  where  he  would  be  joined  by  the 
command  of  D.  H.  Hill.  He  ordered  him  to  form  in  line  of  battle 
with  Hill  and  wait  until  McClellan  retreated  towards  the  Pamunkey, 
and  then  to  strike  him  a  side  blow  and  capture  him.  For  this  purpose 
Jackson  had,  with  Hill's  division,  25,500  men.  When  we  arrived  at 
Games'  Mill,  D.  H.  Hill  had  engaged  the  enemy.  Jackson,  obey- 
ing Lee's  instructions,  sent  an  aide  to  inform  Hill  of  the  orders  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he 
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withdrew  him  from  the  fight.  It  was  only  when  Jackson  found  that 
McClellan  was  not  being  driven  from  his  works  that  he  put  into  the 
battle  every  man  he  had. 

General  Jackson  waited  at  White  Oak  Swamp  during  the  battle  of 
Frayser's  Farm  because  he  was  directed  to  stay  on  this  road  until 
further  orders.  As  a  soldier  he  could  do  nothing  else.  He  gave 
the  same  unquestioned  obedience  to  the  officer  above  him,  that  he 
demanded  of  those  under  his  control.  Moreover  the  stream  was 
impassible  for  infantry  under  fire,  and  impassible  for  artillery  without 
a  bridge.  Jackson  and  his  staff,  with  Colonel  Munford's  cavalry, 
tested  it,  riding  across  through  quagmires  that  took  us  up  to  the 
girths  of  our  horses;  but  by  a  fierce  artillery  attack  he  kept  Frank- 
lin's and  part  of  Sumner's  corps  from  joining  with  McCall  to  resist 
the  attack  at  Frayser's  Farm.  This  attack  General  Jackson  began 
with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  at  twelve  o'clock  that  day.  The 
battle  at  Frayser's  Farm  began  at  five  o'clock  the  same  afternoon. 
White  Oak  Swamp  road  is  but  five  miles  distant.  If  General  Lee 
had  wanted  Jackson  he  could  have  sent  for  him,  but  General  Lee  did 
not  want  him.  He  expected  to  defeat  McCall,  and  isolate  Franklin 
and  Sumner,  and  then  capture  them  with  Jackson's  co-operation, 
from  the  position  he  knew  he  occupied. 

Cedar  Run  battle  has  been  criticised  as  a  barren  victory,  but  while 
it  did  not  accomplish  all  that  Jackson  intended,  it  was  far  from  barren 
in  its  results.  Pope,  who  had  more  than  double  the  force  of  Jack- 
son, was  preparing  to  attack  us  at  Gordonsville  and  destroy  the 
railroad.  We  remained  two  weeks  at  Gordonsville,  waiting  for  Pope 
to  make  a  false  move,  when,  finding  that  Pope's  divisions  were 
widely  separated — the  left  wing  being  at  Fredericksburg,  and  the 
right  under  Siegel,  at  Sperryville,  fifty  miles  from  the  left  wing;  the 
main  army  on  the  Rappahannock — with  Banks  thrown  out  to  Cul- 
peper  Courthouse,  Jackson  determined  to  strike  them  in  detail. 

I  know  this  was  his  purpose  and  his  after  report  proves  it.  He 
intended  first  to  attack  his  old  antagonist,  Banks,  at  Culpeper,  and 
then  to  descend  like  a  thunderbolt  on  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg. 
On  our  route  we  lost  an  entire  day  because  one  of  the  division  com- 
manders marched  two  miles  instead  of  twenty-five.  This  gave  Pope 
time  to  concentrate  his  forces.  That  night,  as  we  pursued  the  beaten 
army  of  General  Banks,  we  captured  some  of  McDowell's  men,  prov- 
ing that  the  Federals  had  had  time  to  concentrate,  and  this  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  his  original  plan  of  striking  in  detail.  As  it 
was,  Banks'  army  was  so  crippled  as  to  be  "of  little  use,"  as  Gen- 
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eral  Pope  reports,  "during  the  rest  of  that  campaign."  The  pres- 
tige of  our  troops  and  commanders  was  raised,  and  the  Federal 
confidence  in  Pope  diminished.  But  more  than  this,  and  more  im- 
portant, Pope's  plans  were  disconcerted  and  ten  days  were  gained, 
by  which  time  General  Lee  and  the  rest  of  our  army  joined  us. 

The  imperturbable  coolness  of  a  great  commander  was  pre-emi- 
nently his.  He  was  always  calm  and  self-controlled.  He  never  lost 
his  balance  for  one  moment.  At  the  First  Manassas,  when  we 
reached  the  field  and  found  our  men  under  Bee  and  Bartow  falling 
back — when  the  confusion  was  greatest,  and  Bee  in  despair  cried  out, 
"They  are  driving  us  back  " — there  was  not  the  slightest  emotion 
apparent  about  him.  His  thin  lips  were  compressed  and  his  eyes 
ablaze  when  he  curtly  said:  "  Then,  sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayo- 
net." At  Port  Republic,  where  he  was  so  nearly  captured,  as  he 
escaped  he  instantly  ordered  the  3yth  Virginia  Regiment,  which  was 
fortunately  near  at  hand  and  in  line,  to  charge  through  the  bridge  and 
capture  the  Federal  piece  of  artillery  placed  at  its  mouth. 

In  the  very  severe  engagement  at  Chantilly,  fought  during  a  heavy 
thunder  storm,  when  the  voice  of  the  artillery  of  heaven  could 
scarcely  be  told  from  that  of  the  army,  an  aide  came  up  with  a  mes- 
sage from  A.  P.  Hill,  that  his  ammunition  was  wet  and  that  he  asked 
leave  to  retire.  "Give  my  compliments  to  General  Hill,  and  tell 
him  that  the  Yankee  ammunition  is  as  wet  as  his;  to  stay  where  he 
is."  There  was  always  danger  and  blood  when  he  began  his  terse 
sentences  with  "  Give  my  compliments." 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  his  courage  and  absolute 
self-reliance  was  shown  at  the  battle  of  Groveton.  He  had  been 
detached  from  General  Lee's  army,  and  in  a  march  of  two  days 
captured  Manassas  Junction  directly  in  Pope's  rear  and  destroyed 
the  immense  stores  accumulated  at  that  point.  After  this  he  marched 
his  command  to  a  field  which  gave  him  a  good  defensive  position 
and  the  readiest  means  of  junction  with  Longstreet.  At  that  point, 
if  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  he  had  the  Aldie  Gap  behind  him 
through  which  he  could  pass  and  rejoin  General  Lee.  Pope,  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  Jackson  at  Manassas,  and  confused  by  the 
different  movements  that  different  portions  of  Jackson's  corps  had 
made,  was  utterly  disconcerted  and  directed  his  army  to  move 
towards  Centreville  where  they  could  easily  join  with  the  forces  of 
McClellan  then  at  Alexandria.  Almost  any  other  soldier  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  what  had  been  already  accomplished — the 
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destruction  of  the  immense  stores  of  the  enemy — the  forcing  of 
Pope  from  the  Rappahannock  to  Bull  Run,  and  the  demoralization 
produced  in  the  Federal  army,  but  General  Jackson  knew  that  the 
Confederate  design  demanded  that  a  battle  with  Pope  should  be 
made  before  reinforcements  were  received  from  McClellan,  and  so  he 
determined  with  his  little  army  to  attack  the  Federal  forces  and  com- 
pel them  to  stop  and  give  battle. 

Our  army  lay  concealed  by  the  railroad  cut,  the  woods  and  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  near  the  same  field  that  we  had  fought 
the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  The  different  columns  of  the  enemy 
were  moving  in  such  a  confused  way  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what 
they  intended.  Gen.  Jackson,  who  had  been  up  the  whole  of  the 
previous  night  directing  the  movement  of  his  troops,  was  asleep  in  a 
fence  corner,  when  mounted  scouts  came  in  to  inform  us  that  a  large 
body  of  Pope's  army  was  moving  past  on  the  Warrenton  road  and 
in  the  direction  of  Centreville.  As  soon  as  he  was  waked  and  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  affairs,  Gen.  Jackson  sprang  up  and  moved 
rapidly  towards  his  horse,  buckling  on  his  sword  as  he  moved  and 
urging  the  greatest  speed  on  all  around  him,  directing  Ewell  and 
Taliaferro  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  proved  to  be  King's  Division. 
With  about  20,000  men  he  attacked  Pope's  army  of  77,000  soldiers, 
so  determined  was  he  that  Pope  should  not  escape  to  Centreville, 
there  to  intrench  and  wait  for  the  reinforcements  of  McClellan  then 
on  their  way  to  him.  The  attack  that  evening  brought  on  the  bloody 
battle  of  Groveton. 

I  must  recur  to  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  as  that  was  one  of  the 
sternest  trials  to  which  Jackson  was  ever  subjected.  80,000  Federal 
soldiers  under  McClellan  attacked  35,000  Confederates  under  Lee, 
making  the  contest  a  most  unequal  one.  It  was  a  pitched  battle  in 
an  open  field.  There  were  no  fortifications  or  entrenchments,  and 
the  ground,  as  far  as  sites  for  artillery  went,  was  decidedly  more 
favorable  for  the  Federals.  To  defend  the  left  wing  of  the  Con- 
federate line  Jackson  had,  including  D.  H.  Hill's  three  brigades,  less 
than  8,000  men.  In  front  of  him  was  Hooker  with  15,000,  Mansfield 
with  10,000,  and  Sumner  with  Sedgwick's  Division,  6,000 — 8,000 
Confederates  to  31,000  veteran  Federal  soldiers.  Hooker,  at  daylight, 
attacked  and  was  routed.  Then  Mansfield  came  over  the  same 
ground  and  met  the  same  fate.  Then  Sumner  came  up  and  was 
thrashed.  8,000  half  starved,  shoeless,  ragged  Confederates  had 
routed  31,000  of  McClellan' s  best  soldiers,  and  in  a  plain  open  field 
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without  an  entren.  lunent.     But  the  8,000  Confederates  were  veter 
aii-1   were  commanded   \>y  Stonewall   Jackson.       That  night   2O.OOO 
;  ami  wounded  men  lay  on  the  field  of  Sharpsburg. 

About  one  o'clock  that  day  I  rode  forward  to  sec  the  General.  I 
found  him  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Dunkard  church.  I  remember 
that  I  had  my  saddle  pockets  filled  with  peaches  to  take  to  him — 
knowing  how  much  he  enjoyed  fruit — and  was  eating  a  peach  when 
I  approached  him.  The  first  tiling  he  asked  me  was  if  I  had  any 
more.  I  told  him  yes,  that  I  had  brought  him  some.  After  he  got 
them  he  began  to  cat  them  ravenously,  so  much  so,  that  he  apolo- 
gixed  and  told  me  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  that  day.  I  told 
him  why  I  had  come.  That  our  lines  were  so  thin  and  the  enemy  so 
strong,  that  I  was  afraid  that  at  some  point  our  line  might  be  broken 
and  in  the  rush,  the  hospital  captured.  He  was  perfectly  cool  and 
quiet,  although  he  had  withstood  three  separate  attacks  of  vastly 
superior  numbers.  He  thought  the  enemy  had  clone  their  worst  and 
made  me  the  reply  I  have  already  quoted,  but  he  agreed  that  I 
should  establish  the  hospital  in  Shepherdstown.  Before  returning  to 
my  post,  I  rode  forward  with  him  to  see  the  old  Stonewall  Division. 
They  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  body  of  men  and  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Grigsby.  In  some  places  lieutenants  commanded 
brigades;  sergeants,  regiments.  Nearly  all  of  his  Generals  had  fallen, 
but  he  had  two  left  who  were  hosts  in  themselves,  the  unconquerable 
D.  H.  Hill,  and  that  grand  old  soldier,  Jubal  Early. 

While  talking  to  Grigsby  I  saw  off  at  a  distance  in  a  field,  men 
lying  down,  and  supposed  it  was  a  line  of  battle.  I  asked  Colonel 
Grigsby  why  he  did  not  move  that  line  of  battle  to  make  it  conform 
to  his  own,  when  he  said:  "Those  men  you  see  lying  over  there, 
which  you  suppose  to  be  a  line  of  battle,  are  all  dead  men.  They  are 
Georgia  soldiers."  It  was  a  stern  struggle,  but  Jackson  always  ex- 
pected to  hold  his  lines.  I  heard  him  once  say:  "We  sometimes 
fail  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position.  He  always  fails  to  drive 
us."  But  he  was  never  content  with  the  defensive,  however  suc- 
cessful or  however  exhausting.  In  this  most  destructive  battle  he 
was  looking  all  of  that  day  for  a  chance  to  make  the  counter-stroke. 
He  urged  General  McLaws,  who  had  been  sent  to  his  assistance,  to 
move  forward  and  attack  the  enemy's  right  flank,  but  General 
McLaws  was  so  hotly  engaged  with  those  directly  in  front,  that  he 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  do  what  General  Jackson  desired. 
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Other  efforts,  with  the  same  intent,  marked  his  conduct  during  all 
that  day. 

His  tactics  were  almost  always  offensive,  and  by  his  marvellous 
strategy  and  skill,  by  his  consummate  daring  and  absolute  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  his  men,  he  made  up  for  his  deficiency  in  num- 
bers. When  circumstances  obliged  him  to  act  upon  the  defensive, 
always  at  such  times  he  kept  in  view  the  counter-stroke.  He  did 
not  wish  to  fight  at  Fredericksburg.  His  objection  was,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  this  return  blow  in  the  daytime,  with  the  enemy's 
guns  on  Stafford  Heights. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  statement,  recently  made, 
that  General  Jackson  advised  General  Lee  on  the  night  of  the  iyth 
September  to  cross  the  Potomac  back  into  Virginia.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake.  He  told  me  at  one  o'clock  that  McClellan  had  done  his 
worst.  He  was  looking  all  the  afternoon  for  a  chance  to  strike  the 
enemy,  but  he  never  had  sufficient  force  to  do  it.  He  agreed  with 
General  Lee  entirely  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign  and  especi- 
ally during  this  battle.  General  Lee  writes,  in  a  letter  which  I  have 
recently  read,  ' '  When  he  ( Jackson)  came  upon  the  field — having 
preceded  his  troops,  and  learned  my  reasons  for  offering  battle,  he 
emphatically  agreed  with  me.  When  I  determined  to  withdraw  and 
cross  the  Potomac  he  also  agreed  and  said,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  better  to  have  fought  the  battle  in  Maryland  than  to 
have  left  it  without  a  struggle."  I  say  it  with  all  possible  deference 
to  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  most  respected  gentleman,  but  there 
is  every  indication  that  General  Stephen  D.  Lee's  recollection  as  to 
Jackson's  having  proposed  to  cross  the  river  on  the  night  of  the 
1 7th,  is  at  fault.  He  says,  at  the  interview  he  reports,  that  Long- 
street  came  first  and  made  his  report.  Longstreet  says  in  his  book 
that  he  was  the  last  to  come.  General  Lee's  letter,  above  referred 
to,  shows  the  entire  concurrence  between  himself  and  General  Jack- 
son with  respect  to  their  movements  both  before  and  after  the  battle. 
That  General  Jackson  should  have  advised  Lee, without  being  asked, 
to  cross  the  river  the  night  of  the  lyth,  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
his  character.  It  was  a  liberty  he  certainly  never  would  have  per- 
mitted one  of  his  subordinates  to  take  with  him. 

As  for  his  care  for  the  lives  of  his  men,  the  great  military  critics, 
whose  opinions  I  have  quoted,  told  me  that  in  this  especially  ap- 
peared the  superiority  of  the  Valley  Campaign  to  the  Italian  Cam- 
paign of  Napoleon.  While  the  strategetical  combinations  were 
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equally  rapid  and  effective,  the  successes  were  attained  with  a  pro- 
portion of  loss  to  numbers  engaged  comparatively  small.  In  the 
whole  Valley  Campaign  his  losses  did  not  exceed  2,500  men.  His 
care  was  not  only  for  numbers  but  for  individuals.  It  was  my  habit 
to  tell  him  after  a  battle  the  whole  sad  story  of  the  losses  as  they  rame 
under  my  observation.  He  always  waited  for  this  detailed  report, 
and  when  I  was  delayed  he  would  order  that  he  should  be  waked  up 
when  I  came  in.  Presently  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you  how, 
from  time  to  time,  he  received  such  news.  His  commissaries  and 
quartermasters  know  how  minutely  he  looked  into  all  the  details  of 
their  departments.  To  give  only  one  illustration  of  his  care  of  his 
soldiers,  I  remember  in  our  march  to  the  rear  of  Pope's  army,  which 
we  made  without  any  supply  train,  he  called  for  two  of  his  officers 
and  sent  them  with  a  squad  of  cavalry  ahead  of  his  army  to  tell  the 
people  he  was  coming,  and  to  ask  them  to  send  some  provisions  to 
his  men.  The  people  responded  nobly  to  this  appeal,  and  brought 
liberal  supplies  of  flour  and  meat  and  other  things  to  the  troops,  and 
Jackson  recognized  the  fact  that  these  officers  and  the  people  had 
done  good  service  that  day. 

Had  he  the  personal  magnetism  that  characterizes  a  great  com- 
mander? Did  he  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  men  ? 

What  army  ever  had  more  unbounded  confidence  in  its  general 
than  did  the  army  of  Jackson,  and  what  general  ever  trusted  and 
depended  on  his  army  more  than  Jackson  ? 

Jackson  knew  the  value  of  the  Southern  volunteer  better  and 
sooner  (as  I  believe)  than  any  other  of  our  great  leaders.  When 
General  Johnston  took  charge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  general  staff 
went  with  the  command.  One  day,  when  the  2d  Virginia  Regiment, 
composed  of  men  from  my  county,  marched  by,  I  said  to  him:  "If 
these  men  of  the  2d  Virginia  will  not  fight,  you  have  no  troops  that 
will."  He  expressed  the  prevalent,  but  afterward  changed  opinion 
of  that  early  day  in  his  reply,  saying:  "  I  would  not  give  one  com- 
pany of  regulars  for  the  whole  regiment."  When  I  returned  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  staff  I  had  occasion  to  quote  to  him  General  Johnston's 
opinion.  "Did  he  say  that,"  he  asked,  "and  of  those  splendid 
men  ? ' '  And  then  he  added :  ' '  The  patriotic  volunteer,  fighting  for 
country  and  his  rights,  makes  the  most  reliable  soldier  on  earth. ' ' 

Was  the  confidence  returned?  When,  at  sight  of  him,  the  battle 
shout  of  fighting  thousands  shook  the  far  heavens,  who  could  doubt 
its  meaning!  Did  his  men  love  him  ?  What  need  of  proof  or  illus- 
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stration!  Do  we  not  feel  it  to-day  in  every  throb  of  our  hearts, 
though  the  long  years  have  rolled  away,  though  three  and  one-half 
decades  have  done  their  sad  work  of  effacement  ? 

I  would  like  to  show  you  Jackson  as  a  man,  for  I  think  that  only 
those  who  were  near  him  knew  him,  and  to  them  the  picture  of  him 
as  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  man,  is  nobler,  his  memory  as  a  true 
Christian  gentleman  is  dearer,  and  he  himself  is  greater — than  even 
he  seemed  as  a  soldier. 

Under  the  grave  and  generally  serious  manner,  sometimes  almost 
stern,  there  were  strong  human  passions,  dominated  by  his  iron  will 
— there  was  intense  earthly  ambition.  The  first  time  I  was  under 
fire,  the  attempt  to  diagnose  my  feelings  did  not  discover  anything 
that  I  recognized  as  positive  enjoyment.  I  was  not  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably conscious  of  that  feeling  until  after  I  got  out  of  it.  I 
told  General  Jackson  frankly  what  my  feelings  were,  and  asked  him 
how  he  felt  the  first  time  he  experienced  it.  Just  a  glimpse  of  his 
inner  nature  flashed  forth  in  a  most  unusual  expression.  "Afraid 
the  fire  would  not  be  hot  enough  for  me  to  distinguish  myself,"  he 
promptly  replied. 

There  was  in  this  great  soldier  a  deep  love  for  all  that  is  true,  for 
the  beautiful,  for  the  poetry  of  life,  and  a  wealth  of  rich  and  quick 
imagination  for  which  few  would  give  him  credit.  Ambition!  Yes, 
far  beyond  what  ordinary  men  possess.  And  yet,  he  told  me  when 
talking  in  my  tent  one  dreary  winter  night  near  Charlestown,  that  he 
would  not  exchange  one  moment  of  his  life  hereafter,  for  all  the 
earthly  glory  he  could  win.  I  would  not  tell  these  things  except 
that  it  is  good  for  you  and  your  children  that  you  should  know  what 
manner  of  man  Stonewall  Jackson  was. 

His  view  of  war  and  its  necessities  was  of  the  sternest.  ' '  War 
means  fighting;  to  fight  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier;  march  swiftly,  strike 
the  foe  with  all  your  strength,  and  take  away  from  him  everything 
you  can.  Injure  him  in  every  possible  way,  and  do  it  quickly."  He 
talked  to  me  several  times  about  the  "  Black  Flag,"  and  wondered 
if  in  the  end  it  would  not  result  in  less  suffering  and  loss  of  life,  but 
he  never  advocated  it. 

A  sad  incident  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  stirred  him  very 
deeply.  As  we  stood  that  night  at  our  camp  waiting  for  some  one  to 
take  our  horses,  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  for  a  moment  and  said: 
"How  horrible  is  war."  I  replied  "Yes,  horrible,  but  what  can 
we  do?  These  people  at  the  North,  without  any  warrant  of  law, 
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h.ivr  invaded  our  country,  stolen  our  property,  insulted  our  defence- 
womcn,  hiiii^  .UK!  imprisoned  our  helpless  old  men,  behaved  in 
many   ru>rs   like  an    organi/.ed    band    of  cut-thmats   and    roblx 
What  can  we  do  ?"      "Do,"   he  answered,  and  his  voice  was  ring- 
ing, "  l)f).  WMV  *hoot  them." 

At  Port  Republic,  an  officer  commanding  a  regiment  of  Federal 
soldier^  and  riding  a  snow  white  horse  was  very  conspicuous  for  his 
gallantry.  He  frequently  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  our  men  in 
tin-  most  reckless  way.  So  splendid  was  this  man's  courage  that 
General  Kwell,  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  gentlemen  I  ever  knew, 
at  some  risk  to  his  own  life,  rode  down  our  line  and  called  to  his 
men  not  to  shoot  the  man  on  the  white  horse.  After  a  little  while, 
however,  the  officer  and  his  white  horse  went  down.  A  day  or  so 
after  when  General  Jackson  learned  of  the  incident  he  sent  for  Gen- 
eral Ewell  and  told  him  not  to  do  such  a  thing  again;  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  war,  and  the  brave  and  gallant  Federal  officers  were  the 
very  kind  that  must  be  killed.* 

*  The  incident,  it  would  appear,  was  reported  to  Dr.  McGuire  with  some- 
thing of  misinformation.  The  point  he  makes  as  to  General  Jackson  how- 
ever is  unaffected. 

A  most  estimable  citizen  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Hobson 
(late  colonel  of  the  5th  Alabama  Infantry,  and  who,  at  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox  Courthouse,  was  in  command  of  Battle's  Brigade),  has  given  a  dif- 
ferent version  to  the  editor.  Its  correctness  is  manifest,  and  will,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  be  gladly  accepted  by  Dr.  McGuire: 

"The  occurrence  was  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  September  14,  1862. 
Colonel,  then  Major,  Hobson  was  in  command  of  the  5th  Alabama,  Rodes1 
Brigade.  Colonel  John  B.  Gordon  had  been  placed  by  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
the  division  commander,  to  prevent  a  flank  movement  by  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  was  steadily  advancing  on  the  line  of  Rodes,  and  at  the  distance  of 
100  yards  menaced  a  charge.  An  officer,  mounted  on  a  white  horse  in  front, 
was  impetuously  urging  them  onward. 

"The  potent  incitation  was  manifest  to  Major  Hobson,  and  in  the  crisis, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  removing  the  officer.  He  at  once  selected  skilled 
riflemen  to  'pick  him  off.'  This  was  unerringly  done,  and  at  his  fall  the 
enemy  hesitated,  were  checked,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  changed. 

"Subsequently,  and  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  (some  com- 
ment having  been  made  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  gallant  officer),  states  Colo- 
nel Hobson,  an  officer  from  General  Jackson  came  to  him  with  the  '  compli- 
ments of  General  Jackson'  and  the  message:  'Tell  Major  Hobson  I  want 
the  brave  officers  of  the  enemy  killed  off.  Their  death  insures  our  success. 
Cowards  are  never  in  the  front;  they  skulk  or  flee!  '  " 
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His  temper,  though  capable  of  being  stirred  to  profoundest  depths, 
was  singularly  even.  When  most  provoked  he  showed  no  great 
excitement.  When  the  Secretary  of  War  treated  him  so  discour- 
teously that  Jackson  resigned  his  commission,  he  showed  no  great 
resentment  or  indignation.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the  army  who 
was  not  mad  and  excited.  Two  days  after  Malvern  Hill,  when  his 
staff  did  not  get  up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  he  had  ordered  them 
to  do,  he  quietly  ordered  his  servant,  Jim,  to  pour  the  coffee  into 
the  road  and  to  put  the  mess  chest  back  into  the  wagon  and  send  the 
wagon  off  with  the  train,  and  Jim  did  it;  but  he  showed  no  temper, 
and  several  days  after  when  I  described  the  ludicrous  indignation  of 
one  of  his  staff  at  missing  his  breakfast  that  day,  he  laughed  heartily 
over  the  incident,  for  he  often  showed  a  keen  sense  of  humor;  and 
when  he  laughed  (as  I  often  saw  him  do)  he  did  it  with  his  whole 
heart.  He  would  catch  one  knee  with  both  hands,  lift  it  up,  throw 
his  body  back,  open  wide  his  mouth,  and  his  whole  face  and  form  be 
convulsed  with  mirth — but  there  was  no  sound. 

His  consideration  for  his  men  was  very  great,  and  he  often  visited 
the  hospital  with  me  and  spoke  some  words  of  encouragement  to  his 
soldiers.  The  day  after  the  fight  at  Kernstown  as  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  move  further  up  the  valley,  as  the  enemy  was  threatening  to 
attack  us,  I  said  to  him:  "I  have  not  been  able  to  move  all  our 
wounded."  And  he  replied:  "Very  well,  I  will  stay  here  until  you 
do  move  them."  I  have  seen  him  stop  while  his  army  was  on  the 
march  to  help  a  poor  simple  woman  find  her  son,  when  she  only 
knew  that  this  son  was  in  "Jackson's  Company."  He  first  found 
out  the  name  of  her  county,  then  the  companies  from  that  county, 
and  by  sending  couriers  to  each  company,  he  at  last  found  the  boy 
and  brought  him  to  his  mother. 

And  never  can  I  forget  his  kindness  and  gentleness  to  me  when  I 
was  in  great  sorrow  and  trouble.  He  came  to  my  tent  and  spent 
hours  with  me,  comforting  me  in  his  simple,  kindly,  Christian  way, 
showing  a  depth  of  friendship  and  affection  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. There  is  no  measuring  the  intensity  with  which  the  very 
soul  of  Jackson  burned  in  battle.  Out  of  it  he  was  very  gentle. 
Indeed,  as  I  look  back  on  the  two  years  that  I  was  daily,  indeed 
hourly,  with  him,  his  gentleness  as  a  man,  his  great  kindness,  his 
tenderness  to  those  in  trouble  or  affliction — the  tenderness  indeed  of 
a  woman — impress  me  more  than  his  wonderful  prowess  as  a  great 
warrior. 
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A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  the  Second  Manassas,  there  came 
from  this  town  to  join  the  Liberty  Hall  Volunteers  a  fine  lad,  whose 
parents,  living  here,  were  dear  friends  of  General  Jackson.  The 
general  asked  him  to  stop  at  his  headquarters  for  a  few  days  before 
joining  his  company,  and  he  slept  and  messed  with  us.  We  all  be- 
came much  attached  to  the  young  fellow,  and  Jackson,  in  his  gentle, 
winning  way,  did  his  best  to  make  him  feel  at  home  and  at  his  ease; 
the  lad's  manners  were  so  gentle,  kindly  and  diffident,  and  his  beard- 
less, blue-eyed,  boyish  face  so  manly  and  so  handsome.  Just  before 
the  battle  he  reported  for  duty  with  his  company.  The  night  of  the 
day  of  the  great  battle  I  was  telling  the  general  of  the  wounded,  as 
we  stood  over  a  fire  where  black  Jim,  his  servant,  was  ipaking  some 
coffee.  I  mentioned  many  of  the  wounded  and  their  condition,  and 
presently,  calling  by  name  the  lad  we  all  loved,  told  him  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  Jim,  faithful,  brave,  big-hearted  Jim,  God  bless 
his  memory!  rolled  on  the  ground,  groaning  in  his  agony  of  grief; 
but  the  general's  face  was  a  study.  The  muscles  were  twitching  con- 
vulsively and  his  eyes  were  all  aglow.  He  gripped  me  by  the  shoul- 
der till  it  hurt  me,  and  in  a  savage,  threatening  manner  asked  why  I 
left  the  boy.  In  a  few  seconds  he  recovered  himself,  and  turned  and 
walked  off  into  the  woods  alone.  He  soon  came  back,  however, 
and  I  continued  my  report  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  We  were 
still  sitting  by  the  fire,  drinking  the  coffee  out  of  our  tin  cups,  when 
I  said:  "  We  have  won  this  battle  by  the  hardest  kind  of  fighting." 
And  he  answered  me  very  gently  and  softly:  "  No,  no;  we  have  won 
it  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God." 

When  General  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina,  was  wounded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg,  an  interesting  incident  occurred.  General  Jackson  had 
had  some  misunderstanding  with  Gregg,  the  nature  of  which  I  do 
not  now  recall.  The  night  after  this  gallant  gentleman  and  splendid 
soldier  was  mortally  wounded,  I  told  General  Jackson,  as  I  generally 
did  of  friends  or  prominent  men  killed  and  wounded.  General 
Gregg  was  one  of  the  most  courteous  and  gallant  gentlemen  that  I 
had  ever  known.  He  exposed  himself  that  day  in  a  way  that  seemed 
unneccessary,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  Colonel  Pendleton,  of  Jack- 
son's staff,  rode  up  to  him  and,  knowing  he  was  quite  deaf,  shouted 
to  him  that  the  Yankees  were  shooting  at  him.  "Yes,  sir,  thank 
you,"  he  replied,  "they  have  been  doing  so  all  day."  When  I  told 
General  Jackson  that  Gregg  was  badly  injured,  he  said:  "I  wish 
you  would  go  back  and  see  him,  I  want  you  to  see  him."  I  de- 
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murred  a  little,  saying  it  had  not  been  very  long  since  I  had  seen 
him,  and  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  for  him.  He  said: 
"  I  wish  you  to  go  back  and  see  him  and  tell  him  I  sent  you."  So 
I  rode  back  to  the  Yerby  House,  saw  General  Gregg  and  gave  him 
the  message.  When  I  left  his  bedside  and  had  gotten  into  the  hall 
of  the  house,  I  met  General  Jackson,  who  must  have  ridden  close 
behind  me  to  have  arrived  there  so  soon.  He  stopped  me,  asked 
about  General  Gregg,  and  went  into  the  room  to  see  him. 

No  one  else  was  in  the  room,  and  what  passed  between  the  two 
officers  will  never  be  known.  I  waited  for  him  and  rode  back  to 
camp  with  him.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  that  ride  by  either  of 
us.  After  we  reached  the  camp,  occurred  the  brief  conversation  I 
have  quoted,  as  to  the  horrors  of  war. 

HIS    RELIGIOUS    LIBERALITY. 

A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  Jackson's  religious  liberality  was 
shown  just  before  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  We  had  been 
ordered  to  send  to  the  rear  all  surplus  baggage,  and  to  illustrate  how 
rigidly  this  was  done — only  one  tent,  and  that  a  small  one,  was 
allowed  for  the  headquarters  of  the  corps.  It  was  intended  to  make 
the  campaign  of  1863  a  very  active  one.  "We  must  make  this 
campaign,"  said  Jackson,  "an  exceedingly  active  one.  Only  thus 
can  a  weaker  country  cope  with  a  stronger.  It  must  make  up  in 
activity  what  it  lacks  in  strength,  and  a  defensive  campaign  can  only 
be  made  successful  by  taking  the  aggressive  at  the  proper  time. 
Don't  wait  for  the  adversary  to  become  fully  prepared,  but  strike  him 
the  first  blow."  When  all  the  tents,  among  other  surplus  baggage, 
were  taken  away,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  one  of  the  Louisiana 
regiments  sent  in  his  resignation  because  he  could  not  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office  without  the  privacy  of  a  tent.  Jackson  asked 

me  about  Father  ;  I  told  him  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful 

men  in  time  of  battle  that  we  had;  that  I  would  miss  his  services 
very  much.  He  ordered  that  this  Roman  Catholic  priest  should 
retain  his  tent,  and  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  corps  who  had  that 
privilege. 

We  now  approach  the  close  of  Jackson's  career.  Wonderful 
career!  Wonderful  in  many  respects,  and  to  some  minds  more  won- 
derful in  that  it  took  him  only  two  years  to  make  his  place  in  his- 
tory. Caesar  spent  eight  years  in  his  first  series  of  victories,  and 
some  two  years  more  in  filling  out  the  measure  of  his  great  reputa- 


linn.  Napoleon,  teaching  tin-  le.-son  of  indifference  to  danger  to 
tin  boya  h<  gathered  around  him,  after  the  fatal  Russian  campaign. 
said:  "The  cannon  halls  have  been  flying  around  our  legs  for 
twi-nty  years."  I  lanmbal's  career  occupied  about  fifteen  years.  No 
other  LM'eat  commander  in  the  world's  history  has  in  so  short  a  time 
won  so  ^n  -at  a  fame  as  Jackson.  Two  years,  crowded  with  weighty 
deeds,  now  draw  to  a  close,  and  Chancellorsville  witnesses,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  single  incident  of  his  life  as  a  soldier.  The  whole 
story  has  been  too  often  told.  Hooker,  in  command  of  what  was 
called  by  the  North,  "  the  finest  army  on  the  planet,"  crossed  the 
Rappahannork  and  marched  to  Chancellorsville.  He  had  123,000 
soldiers,  Lee  less  than  58,000.  Notwithstanding,  Hooker  was 
frightened  at  his  own  temerity  in  coming  within  striking  distance  of 
Lee  and  Jackson,  and  he  at  once  set  his  whole  army  to  work  to 
throw  up  entrenchments  and  make  abatis  of  the  most  formidable 
character.  Lee  and  Jackson  had  to  meet  the  present  difficulty  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  large  portion  of  their  army,  absent  with  Longstreet. 
Lee  and  Jackson!  How  well  I  remember  their  meeting  before  this 
battle,  and  their  confiding  conference!  How  these  two  men  loved 
and  trusted  each  other!  Where  in  all  history  shall  we  find  a  parallel 
to  their  mutual  faith  and  love  and  confidence  ?  I  can  find  none. 
Said  Jackson:  "Lee  is  a  phenomenon.  I  would  follow  him  blind- 
fold." 

And  Lee  said  to  an  aide  de  camp  of  Jackson's,  who  reported  that 
Hooker  had  crossed  the  river,  "Go  back  and  tell  General  Jackson 
that  he  knows  as  well  as  I  what  to  do."  After  they  arrived  in  front 
of  Hooker  our  movements  are  described  in  a  hitherto  unpublished 
letter  of  General  Lee's.  That  great  commander,  after  saying  that 
he  decided  not  to  attack  in  front,  writes  as  follows:  "I  stated  to 
General  Jackson  that  we  must  attack  on  our  left  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble," and  he  adds,  "  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  General  Fitz. 
Lee,  describing  the  position  of  the  Federal  army  and  the  roads 
which  he  held  with  his  cavalry  leading  to  its  rear,  General  Jackson, 
after  some  inquiry  concerning  the  roads  leading  to  the  Furnace, 
undertook  to  throw  his  command  entirely  in  Hooker's  rear,  which 
he  accomplished  with  equal  skill  and  boldness."  General  Jackson 
believed  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
equal  to  the  task  of  ending  the  war.  During  the  winter  preceding 
Chancellorsville,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  at  Moss  Neck,  he 
said:  "  We  must  do  more  than  defeat  their  armies;  we  must  des- 
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troy  them."  He  went  into  this  campaign  filled  with  this  stern  pur- 
pose; ready  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  every  energy  of  his  genius,  and 
push  to  its  limit  all  his  faith  in  his  men  in  order  to  destroy  a  great 
army  of  the  enemy.  I  know  that  this  was  his  purpose,  for  after  the 
battle,  when  still  well  enough  to  talk  he  told  me  that  he  had  in- 
tended, after  breaking  into  Hooker's  rear,  to  take  and  fortify  a  suit- 
able position,  cutting  him  off  from  the  river  and  so  hold  him,  until 
between  himself  and  General  Lee  the  great  Federal  host  should  be 
broken  to  pieces.  He  had  no  fear.  It  was  then  that  I  heard  him 
say:  "  We  sometimes  fail  to  drive  them  from  position;  they  always 
fail  to  drive  us." 

Never  can  I  forget  the  eagerness  and  intensity  of  Jackson  on  that 
march  to  Hooker's  rear.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  flashing.  Out 
from  his  thin,  compressed  lips  came  the  terse  command:  "  Press 
forward,  press  forward."  In  his  eagerness,  as  he  rode,  he  leaned 
over  on  the  neck  of  his  horse  as  if  in  that  way  the  march  might  be 
hurried.  ' '  See  that  the  column  is  kept  closed  and  that  there  is  no 
straggling,"  he  more  than  once  ordered,  and  "  Press  on,  press  on," 
was  repeated  again  and  again.  Every  man  in  the  ranks  knew  that 
we  were  engaged  in  some  great  flank  movement,  and  they  eagerly  re- 
sponded and  pressed  on  at  a  rapid  gait.  Fitz  Lee  met  us  and  told 
Jackson  he  could  show  him  the  whole  of  Hooker's  army  if  he  went  with 
him  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  by.  They  went  together  and  Jackson 
carefully  inspected  through  his  glasses  the  Federal  command.  He 
was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  plans,  that  on  his  return  he  passed  Fitz 
Lee  without  saluting  or  even  thanking  him,  and  when  he  reached 
the  column,  he  ordered  one  aide  to  go  forward  and  tell  General 
Rodes,  who  was  in  the  lead,  to  cross  the  Plank  Road  and  go 
straight  on  to  the  Turnpike,  and  another  aide  to  go  to  the  rear  of  the 
column  and  see  that  it  was  kept  closed  up,  and  all  along  the  line  he 
repeatedly  said:  "  Press  on;  press  right  on." 

The  fiercest  energy  possessed  the  man,  and  the  fire  of  battle  fell 
strong  upon  him.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Plank  Road  he  sent  this, 
his  last  message,  to  Lee: 

"The  enemy  has  made  a  stand  at  Chancellorsville.  I  hope  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  attack.  I  trust  that  an  ever  kind  Providence 
will  bless  us  with  success." 

And  as  this  message  went  to  Lee,  there  was  flashing  along  the 
wires,  giving  brief  joy  to  the  Federal  Capital,  Hooker's  message: 
"  The  enemy  must  either  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind 
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hi.-,  defences  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain 
destruction  a\v;iits  him." 

Contrast  the  two,  Jackson's  modest,  confident,  hopeful,  relying 
on  his  cause  and  his  God.  Hooker's  frightened,  boastful,  arrogant, 
vain-glorious.  The  two  messages  are  characteristic  of  the  two  men 
and  the  two  people. 

But  this  battle  has  been  so  often  described  in  its  minutest  detail 
that  I  forbear  to  tax  your  patience.  I  forbear  for  another  reason. 
While  I  can  write  about  it,  I  cannot  speak  of  it  to  old  soldiers  with- 
out more  emotion  than  I  care  to  show.  The  result  of  that  great 
battle  the  wide  world  knows.  Except  for  the  unsurpassed,  the  won- 
derful campaign  of  1864,  this  is  perhaps  the  finest  illustration  of 
General  Lee's  genius  for  war,  and  yet,  in  writing  to  Jackson  he 
says:  "  I  have  just  received  your  note  informing  me  that  you  are 
wounded.  I  cannot  express  my  regret  at  its  occurrence.  Could  I 
have  directed  events,  I  would  have  chosen,  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  victory,  which  is  due  to  your  skill  and  energy." 

See  the  noble  spirit  of  our  great  commander!  Not  further  re- 
moved is  pole  from  pole  than  is  any  mean  jealousy,  or  thought 
of  self,  in  his  great  soul.  He  at  heart  obeyed  the  hard  command 
that  "In  honor  ye  prefer  one  another."  This  note  displays  his 
greatness,  yet  it  is  also  history,  in  that  we  know  on  his  testimony 
that  Jackson  shared  with  him  the  glory  of  that  battle.  These  great 
soldiers  loved  and  trusted  one  another,  and  in  death  they  are  not 
divided.  How  sacred  is  the  soil  of  Lexington!  for  here  they  rest 
side  by  side. 

The  story  of  Jackson's  death  is  so  familiar  to  you  all  that,  though 
intimately  associated  with  its  scenes,  I  will  not  narrate  it.  I  will  only 
declare  that  he  met  this  great  enemy  as  he  had  met  all  others,  calmly 
and  steadily,  expecting,  as  always,  to  conquer,  but  now  trusting,  not  in 
his  own  strength — not  as  heretofore  in  the  prowess  of  mortal  arms, 
nor  in  the  splendid  fibre  of  mortal  courage,  but  in  the  unseen  strength 
upon  which  he  always  relied — the  strength  that  never  failed  him — 
and  so,  foreseeing  the  re^t  that  awaited  him  on  the  other  side,  he 
crossed  over  the  river. 

"  My  hand  is  on  my  mouth  and  my  mouth  is  in  the  dust." 

Already  I  have  told  you  much  that  you  already  knew.  In  this, 
I  beg  you  to  observe,  I  have  but  fulfilled  my  promise.  My  apology  is 
that  we  are  in  Lexington,  and  that  we  stand  by  the  grave  of  Jackson. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  love  does  not  seek  new  stories  to  tell, 
new  incidents  to  relate.  Just  to  its  own  heart  or  to  some  sympathiz- 
ing ear,  it  goes  over  the  old  scenes,  recalls  the  old  memories,  ten- 
derly dwells  upon  and  tells  them  over  and  over  again.  Says  farewell, 
and  comes  back  again  and  stands  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
And  so,  I  finish  what  I  had  to  say,  and  bid  farewell  to  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. And  yet,  all  is  not  said,  lor  here  in  Lexington,  even  in  the 
presence  of  his  mighty  shade,  our  hearts  bow  down  and  we  are  awed 
by  another  presence,  for  the  towering  form  beside  him  is  that  of 
Robert  Lee. 

Thought  and  feeling  and  power  of  expression  are  paralyzed.  I 
cannot  help  you  now  with  words,  to  tell  all  that  is  in  your  hearts. 

Time  fails,  and  I  trust  to  your  memories  to  recall  a  group  more 
familiar,  in  whose  presence  perhaps  we  would  not  be  so  oppressed, 
and  yet  a  list  of  names  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  Lexington.  I  think 
that  in  the  wide,  wide  world  no  town  of  equal  size  has  had  so  long  a 
list  of  glorious  dead;  so  many  around  whose  memories  a  halo  of 
glory  gathers.  Reverently  I  salute  them  all. 

And  so  I  leave  the  grave  of  my  general  and  my  friend,  knowing 
that  for  centuries  men  will  come  to  Lexington  as  a  Mecca,  and  to 
this  grave  as  a  Shrine,  and  wonderingly  talk  of  this  man  and  his 
mighty  deeds.  I  know  that  time  will  only  add  to  his  great  fame.  I 
know  that  his  name  will  be  honored  and  revered  forever,  just  as  I 
know  that  the  beautiful  river,  flowing  near  by,  will  sing  an  unceasing 
requiem  to  his  memory — just  as  I  know  that  the  proud  mountains, 
like  some  vast  chain  of  sentinels,  will  keep  eternal  watch  over  his 
honored  grave. 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  Dec.  la,  1897.] 

THE  RICHMOND  AMBULANCE  CORPS. 


List  of  Members  of  This  Useful  Organization  for  1861-1865. 


When  the  late  war  first  broke  out  a  number  of  Richmond-' s  well- 
known  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  and  charged 
themselves  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Confederate 
wounded.  Their  services  in  this  respect  are  still  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  many  a  surviving  Confederate  veteran  who  received  the 
benefit  of  their  unstinted  and  kindly  ministrations  in  time  of  dire 
distress.  The  committee,  which  was  limited  to  about  fifty  members, 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  citizens  exempt  from  military 
duty.  Afterward,  as  the  exigency  of  the  war  period  demanded, 
many  of  them  went  into  active  service,  while  others  not  only  fur- 
nished substitutes,  but  continued  their  membership  in  the  committee 
till  the  end  came  on  that  fatal  gth  of  April,  1865.  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse. 

Nearly  the  first  thing  done  when  the  committee  organized  was  to 
form  its  members  into  a  military  company,  to  serve  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, of  which  John  Dooley  was  chosen  captain;  Philip  J.  Wright, 
first  lieutenant,  and  John  J.  Wilson,  second  lieutenant.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  committee  extended  through  the  battles  of  Gettysburg, 
Sharpsburg,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  the  seven  days'  fights 
around  Richmond,  including  Seven  Pines,  Mechanicsville,  Cold  Har- 
bor, Malvern  Hill,  Frayser's  Farm,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  engage- 
ments in  which  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  participated.  The 
committee  served  without  pay,  and  was  always  ready  to  buy  for  the 
wounded,  with  their  own  funds,  any  delicacy  that  could  not  other- 
wise be  procured  for  the  use  of  the  objects  of  their  solicitude.  But 
a  few,  comparatively,  survive  the  lapse  of  years  intervening  since 
the  great  contest  ended.  Appended  is  a  partial  list,  so  far  as  can  be 
recalled,  of  this  famous  and  useful  organization.  Those  who  live 
deserve,  as  they  receive,  the  gratitude  of  all  surviving  veterans, 
while  the  good  deeds  of  those  passed  away  are  wreathed  in  memory 
that  blooms  sweetly  and  blossoms  in  the  dust: 
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MEMBERS. 


Apperson,  James  L. 
Archer,  Robert  S. 
Ainslie,  George  A. 
Allen,  Charles  W. 
Burrows,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Burress,  James  E. 
Seville,  Wm.  J. 
Bates,  Charles 
Barney,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Bailey,  Samuel  M. 
Cabell,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Dooley,  John 
Dudley,  Thomas  U. 
Doswell,  Thomas  W. 
Dibrell,  R.  H. 
Enders,  John 
Exall,  Henry 
Ellett,  Andrew  L. 
Eacho,  Edward  D. 
Edmond,  Robert 
Ellyson,  Moses 
Frayser,  Lewis  H. 
Glazebrook,  L.  W. 
Gatewood,  Robert 
Goddin,  Wellington 
Hobson,  Julius  A. 
Hackett,  James  H. 
Harrison,  Samuel  J. 
Harvey,  John  B. 
Isaacs,  Wm.  B. 
Jinkins,  Andrew 
James,  Edwin  T. 
Johnston,  Andrew 
Lyons,  William  H. 
Leftwich,  John  H. 
McCance,  Thomas  W. 
McKeil,  John  W. 


Martin,  Jordan  H. 
Meredith,  R.  L. 
Mitchell,  John  (Irish  patriot). 
Maury,  Robert  H. 
Montague,  John  H. 
Purcell,  John 
Perkins,  E.  T. 
Paine,  Robert  A. 
Palmer,  George  S. 
Peachy,  Dr.  St.  G. 
Quarles,  Benj.  M. 
Randolph,  Joseph  W. 
Richardson,  R.  P. 
Royster,  George  W. 
Spence,  E.  B. 
Starke,  P.  H. 
Starke,  Marcellus  T. 
Sutton,  William  M. 
Snead,  William  W. 
Staples,  W.  T. 
Smith,  George  W. 
Smith,  Samuel  B. 
Scott,  James  A. 
Tucker,  John  R. 
Tyndall,  Mark  A. 
Valentine,  Mann  S. 
Wright,  Philip  J. 
Wells,  Alex.   B. 
Wilson,  Edward 
Wilson,  John  J. 
Worthan,  C.  T. 
Wortham,  C.  E. 
Weisiger.  Powhatan 
Whitlock,  Chas.  E. 
Whitlock,  John  E. 
Wynne,  Chas.   H. 
Walker,  Isaac  H. 
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HONORARY     MEMBERS. 

Dr.  W.  A  Carrington,  Dr.  J.  E.  Claggett,  Dr.  James  Cammack, 
Thomas  Qemmitt,  Harvie  A.  Dudley,  James  H.  Grant,  George  W. 
Lowndes,  Colonel  Robert  Ould,  and  J.  A.  Cowardin,  of  the  Dis- 
patch. 

COMMITTEE  OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  were:  John  Enders,  President;  Wil- 
liam G.  Paine,  Vice-  President;  Isaac  H.  Walker,  Secretary;  and 
Surgeons,  Drs.  Cabell  and  Peachy. 

THE  LIVING  MEMBERS. 

Of  those  now  living  may  be  mentioned:  Messrs.  R.  S.  Archer, 
John  Enders,  Andrew  L.  Ellett,  Samuel  J.  Harrison,  Jordan  H. 
Martin,  John  H.  Montague,  Powhatan  Weisiger,  and  Philip  J. 
Wright. 

The  propriety  of  recognizing  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  in 
some  suitable  way  will,  there  is  little  doubt,  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Lee  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  at  some  early  day. 

ALWAYS   WITH    THE   CORPS. 

Although  not  members  of  the  organization,  there  were  several  of 
our  old  citizens  who  had  sons  in  the  army,  who  went  to  nearly  every 
battlefield  with  the  corps,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
wounded,  among  whom  was  the  veteran,  Charles  G.  Thompson,  who 
is  still  living  at  a  ripe  old  age. 
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[From  the  Sunday  AVwj,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  February  3,  1895.] 

CAREER  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH. 

The   Terror   of   the   Arctic    Seas    Captured   Thirty-Eight 

Whalers,  and  Destroyed  Shipping  Valued  at 

Nearly  $7,000,000. 


A  Graphic  Account  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Great  Commerce  Destroyer, 

from  the  Time  of  her  Fitting;  out  near  Funchal,  Madeira,  October, 

1864,  to  her  Surrender  to  the  British  at  Liverpool, 

November,  1865. 


By  Lieutenant  JOHN  GRIMBALL,  C.  S.  Navy. 


WITH    A    SUMMARY   AFFORDED   BY    THE   NAVAL    RECORDS 
OFFICE  AT  WASHINGTON. 


On  the  6th  October,  1864,  the  Confederate  steamer  Florida  was 
captured  at  Bahia,  a  neutral  port,  in  violation  of  an  agreement  which, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  amounted  to  a  flag  of  truce.  This  loss 
of  the  Florida,  not  known  to  us  for  weeks  after,  left  the  Confederacy 
without  a  cruiser  afloat;  but  on  the  yth,  the  very  next  day,  the  Sea 
King  sailed  from  London  to  assume  her  place  on  the  high  seas,  as 
the  Confederate  steamer  Shenandoah,  with  instructions  to  visit  the 
whaling  grounds  and  destroy  the  American  whaling  fleets.  These 
vessels  were  owned  principally  in  the  New  England  States,  and  at 
one  time  had  been  a  source  of  great  revenue  and  at  all  times  an  ele- 
ment of  much  pride  to  that  section  of  country.  The  officers  were 
brave  and  experienced  men,  exceptionally  good  sailors  and  naviga- 
tors, and  they  carried  their  ships  without  hesitation  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  pursuit  of  their  game,  and  often  as  fast  as  they  filled 
up  with  oil  the  cargo  would  be  transferred  to  an  empty  ship  and  sent 
home,  and  then  the  hunt  would  be  resumed  by  the  same  ship,  and 
so  on  for  years. 

From  London,  the  Sea  King  went  direct  to  Funchal,  Madeira, 
where  her  purchase  was  to  be  completed  by  her  transfer  to  the  Con- 
federate government.  There  she  signalled  the  steamer  Laurel,  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor,  waiting  with  officers  and  munitions  of  war,  she 
having  arrived  two  days  before  from  Liverpool.  The  Laurel  was  a 
• 
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blockade  runiKT,  commanded  by  Captain  Ramsey,  a  young  English- 
man ol  energy  and  resources. 

CAPT.     KAMSI.V'S    HRILLIANT    RIM  . 

When  the  authorities  at  Funchal  objected  to  our  presence  in  the 
harbor,  and  seriously  and  persistently  insisted  that  the  Laurel  should 
proceed  at  once  to  sea,  Ramsey  was  ready  with  a  broken  piece  of 
machinery,  without  which  he  insisted  that  his  engines  could  not  be 
made  to  move.  The  delicate  and  tedious  work  of  repair  was  en- 
trusted by  the  authorities  to  their  own  workmen  on  shore,  so  anxious 
\vere  they  to  get  rid  of  us.  While  they  were  still  hammering  away 
the  Sea  King  arrived  and  signalled,  and  the  Laurel  steamed  out  to 
join  her. 

Not  far  from  Madeira,  and  of  the  same  group,  is  the  Desertas,  and 
under  the  lee  of  that  uninhabited  rock  both  vessels  anchored,  and  all 
guns,  supplies,  etc.,  were  transferred  from  the  Laurel  to  the  Sea 
King;  whereupon  the  first  entry  in  the  log  of  the  Shenandoah  was 
made  as  follows: 

"AT  SEA,  October  19,  1864. 

"  Having  received  everything  from  the  steamer  Laurel at  sea,  put 
ship  in  commission  as  Confederate  States  steamer  Shenandoah,  and 
shipped  twenty-three  men,  as  petty  officers,  seamen,  firemen  and 
coal  heavers.  Weighed  anchor  at  2  P.  M.,  and  at  6  o'clock  parted 
company  with  the  Laurel,  when,  we  hoisted  the  Confederate  ensign 
for  the  first  time.  At  6.15  stood  under  steam  to  the  southward  and 
westward.  Pleasant  weather,  with  heavy  swell  from  northward. 
Wind  northeast.  IRVINE  S.  BULLOCH." 

THE  ONLY  CONFEDERATE  CRUISER  AFLOAT. 

We  were  now  the  only  Confederate  cruiser  afloat,  and  as  we  con- 
tinued our  course  around  the  world,  passing  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
meeting  in  turn  ships  of  various  nationalities,  I  always  felt  that  when- 
ever our  nationality  was  known  to  neutral  ships  the  greetings  we  re- 
ceived rarely  warmed  up  beyond  that  of  a  more  or  less  interested 
curiosity,  and  while  we  had  many  friends  ashore  who  were  most 
lavish  and  generous  in  welcoming  us  to  port,  underlying  it  all  there 
appeared  to  exist  a  wish  of  the  authorities  to  have  us  "  move  on." 
And  yet  the  right  of  self  government,  as  I  understood  it,  was  the 
only  principle  involved  in  that  war.  The  issue  was  not  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves,  but  the  enforcement  of  a  union,  and  only  when 
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the  South  proceeded  to  withdraw,  and  when  the  North  insisted  upon 
blocking  the  way,  did  the  parties  come  to  blows.  In  regard  to 
slavery,  which  was  merely  incidental  to  the  struggle,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  his  inaugural  in  1861,  pointedly  said:  "I  have  no  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so."  And  when  on 
January  i,  1863,  he  issued  his  emancipation  proclamation  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  war  measure,  or,  as  he  called  it  in  the  procla- 
mation, a  "military  necessity,"  and  the  sentimentality  we  hear  of 
now  about  the.  "apostle  of  freedom  "  and  "striking  off  shackles 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen,"  etc.,  came  afterwards.  The  North  freed 
the  slave  not  from  sympathy  for  the  slave,  but  as  a  military  move  to 
weaken  and  conquer  the  South. 

WATER,   WATER   EVERYWHERE. 

We  spent  most  of  our  time  at  sea  under  sail.  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, was  really  the  only  port  at  which  the  ship  made  a  stay  of  any 
length.  At  the  island  of  Tristan  da  Chuna,  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
she  laid  off  long  enough  to  land  some  prisoners,  and  at  Ascension 
Island,  in  the  Pacific,  we  only  went  into  the  harbor  to  burn  four 
whalers  at  anchor,  in  fact  we  were  constantly  cruising.  After  leav- 
ing Ascension  on  the  i3th  April,  1865,  the  Shenandoah  did  not 
anchor  until  she  reached  Liverpool  on  the  6th  November,  nearly 
seven  months  after,  and  in  that  time  while  running  from  Behring 
Straits,  in  the  North  Pacific,  around  Cape  Horn  to  Tuskar  light  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  we  were  four  months  out  of  sight  of  land. 

A  VERY   SMALL   CREW   AT   THE   START. 

The  LaureV s  crew  was  intentionally  much  larger  than  she  needed. 
It  was  expected  that  a  number  of  them,  and  also  most  of  the  crew 
of  the  Sea  King,  would  ship  on  the  Shenandoah,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  about  to  part  company,  most  of  them  declined  to  go 
with  us.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  might  have  appreciated 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  of  being  left  with  a  ship  at  sea  without  a 
crew,  but  the  temper  of  the  officers  at  that  time  would  hardly  have 
admitted  of  any  delay.  A  fair  complement  for  the  Shenandoah  was 
a  crew  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  but  in  addition  to  the 
officers,  only  twenty-rhree  men  joined  us,  not  quite  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  what  was  needed.  In  time,  however,  the  crew  was  increased 
by  shipments  from  the  prizes. 
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NIK    '  SHENANDOAH'S"  OFFICERS. 

Lieut.  Jamrs  |.  Wadddl,  of  North  Carolina,  commanded  her,  with 
Linits.  W.  C.  Whittle,  Virginia;  John  Grimball,  South  Carolina; 
Sidney  S.  Lee,  Virginia;  F.  T.  Chew,  Missouri;  I).  M.  Scales,  Mis- 
ippi;  Surgeon,  Charles  E.  Lining,  South  Carolina;  Master,  Irvine 
S.  Bulloch,  Georgia;  Paymaster,  W.  B.  Smith,  Louisiana;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  T.  J.  McNulty,  Maryland;  Passed  Midshipmen,  O.  A. 
Browne  and  J.  T.  Mason,  both  of  Virginia,  and  Chief  Engineer,  M. 
O'Brien,  Louisiana:  and  three  Master's  Mates,  three  Assistant  En- 
gineers, and  four  Forward  Officers.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
officers  had  been  in  the  United  States  navy,  from  which  they  had  re- 
signed as  their  respective  States  seceded. 

As  soon  as  we  cut  adrift  from  the  Laurel  the  officers  and  men 
turned  in  together  and  worked  side  by  side  to  get  things  straight,  for 
the  guns,  supplies,  etc.,  had  been  to  some  extent  dumped  upon  our 
decks.  But  with  such  working  material  it  was  not  many  days  before 
the  guns  were  mounted,  port  holes  cut,  magazine  built  and  ammu- 
nition stored — and  order  took  the  place  of  confusion. 

A  METAMORPHOSED  MERCHANTMAN. 

The  Shenandoah  had  been  a  merchantman  at  one  time  engaged  in 
the  East  India  trade.  She  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  220  feet  long, 
thirty-five  feet  beam,  with  iron  masts  and  lower  yards.  She  carried 
royal  studding  sails,  and  was  rigged  with  patent  reefing  topsails  (that 
is,  you  reefed  the  sail  by  lowering  the  yard),  and  her  standing  rig- 
ging was  of  wire.  Her  engines  were  small,  and  only  intended  to 
assist  in  case  of  calm.  When  not  in  use,  her  propeller  could  be 
hoisted  out  of  the  water  and  her  smokestack  lowered  like  a  telescope 
flush  with  the  deck.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  she  could  steam 
ten  knots  and  sail  sixteen.  Her  armament  consisted  of  eight  broad- 
side guns,  namely:  four  eight-inch  shell  guns,  two  thirty-two  pound 
Whitworth  and  two  twelve-pounders. 

FIRST    PRIZE   CAPTURED. 

We  captured  our  first  prize  on  the  3oth  of  October.  She  was  the 
bark  Alina,  loaded  with  railroad  iron,  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
was  her  first  voyage.  The  estimated  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
was  $95,000.  As  all  ports  were  closed  against  our  prizes,  we  scuttled 
this  one,  and  any  grief  or  regret  at  seeing  a  new  ship,  complete  in 
all  of  its  appointments,  suddenly  sent  to  the  bottom  while  on  a  peace- 
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ful  voyage,  was  suppressed  by  the  thought  that  it  was  only  one  of 
the  many  hardships  of  war. 

HOW  CAPTURED  MEN  WERE  TREATED. 

We  disposed  of  the  crew  of  the  Alina  as  we  did  the  crews  of  all 
other  prizes.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  condemned,  they  were 
brought,  with  their  chests  and  bags  of  clothes,  on  board  the  Shenan- 
doah.  The  men  and  subordinate  officers  were  put  in  irons;  the  cap- 
tain on  his  parole.  In  the  event  of  there  being  any  women,  they 
occupied  a  separate  apartment,  a  part  of  our  captain's  cabin.  The 
prize  captain,  with  his  female  attachments,  messed  with  the  commis- 
sioned officers  aft;  all  others  forward. 

As  fast  as  we  became  loaded  up  with  prisoners,  they  were  either 
landed  or  transferred  to  some  prize,  which  would  be  released  upon 
giving  bond  to  pay  the  Confederate  government  its  estimated  value 
a  certain  number  of  days  after  peace,  or  they  would  be  transferred 
to  any  passing  neutral  ship  who,  for  a  consideration,  agreed  to  take 
them  as  passengers.  . 

MET    NO    DECIDED   RESISTANCE. 

I  can  recall  no  instance  in  which  we  met  with  any  decided  resist- 
ance; the  officers  of  the  captured  vessels  readily  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, and  seemed  anxious  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
Possibly  they  really  thought — as  one  of  them  expressed  it — that 
there  were  too  many  ships  in  the  whaling  fleet  to  thrive;  that  they 
needed  thinning  out.  On  one  of  the  ships  taken  at  the  same  time 
with  several  others  the  boarding  officers  found  her  Captain  dressed 
in  his  Sunday  clothes,  grip-sack  in  hand.  He  had  seen  a  prize  on 
fire  and,  having  taken  the  whole  thing  in  at  a  glance,  was  quite  ready 
with  his  crew  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  without  any  unnecessary 
talk. 

HELPED   TO   FIRE   THEIR    OWN   VESSEL. 

Often  in  getting  a  prize  ready  to  be  fired  those  of  her  crew  who 
happened  to  be  still  on  board  of  her  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in 
knocking  down  bulkheads  to  insure  a  good  draught,  and  in  collect- 
ing and  preparing  the  most  combustible  materials  for  a  first-class  fire. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  very  great  attachment  for  any  particular  flag; 
in  most  cases,  soon  after  coming  on  board,  whenever  we  wanted 
them  they  shipped  with  us,  and  served  under  our  flag  obediently  to 
the  very  end. 
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PRISONERS'  MONEY  NOT  INTERFERED  WITH. 

Tin-  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  prizes  was  very  small,  ]>«-- 
sihly  a  fc\\  hundred  dollars.  The  private  funds  of  the  prisoners  were 
not  interfered  with.  Most  of  the  ships'  cash  had  probably  been  con- 
verted into  "trading  stock,"  as  being  a  much  better  circulating 
medium  among  the  Esquimaux,  the  Fijians,  and  other  tribes  usually 
visited  by  whalers.  A  gallon  of  whiskey  or  a  yellow  handkerchief 
went  much  farther  in  purchasing  the  skin  of  a  seal  or  fox  than  any 
amount  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  capture  of  the  Alina  was  followed  by  that  of  several  other 
vessels  in  rapid  succession.  Nearly  every  sail  sighted,  with  her  long 
sky  poles  and  white  cotton  canvas,  betrayed  her  American  nationality 
before  she  ever  hoisted  her  colons. 

On  the  4th  of  December  we  burned  the  bark  Edward.  She  was 
at  the  time  engaged  in  cutting  up  a  whale.  After  landing  her  crew 
on  one  of  the  Tristan  da  Chuna  Islands,  about  1,500  miles  west  of 
Cape  Town,  we  ran  down  to  about  42°  south  latitude  to  strike  the 
westerly  winds,  which  could  be  increased  or  decreased  in  force  by 
either  increasing  or  decreasing  our  latitude,  the  prevailing  winds  in 
those  latitudes  being  strong  and  from  the  west. 

THE   SHENANDOAH    IN   A  GALE. 

At  Christmas,  1864,  we  had  rounded  Cape  Hood  Hope  and  were 
nearly  due  south  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  when  the  Shenandoah 
was  put  upon  her  mettle  in  a  very  heavy  gale.  I  find  the  following 
entry  in  the  log  on  that  day: 

"  From  4  to  8  A.  M.  fresh  gales  from  the  southwest;  very  heavy 
sea  running;  shipped  several  seas;  5:20  wind  increasing,  close-reefed 
main  topsail;  5:30  battened  down  hatches. 

Signed,  D.  M.  SCALES." 

Which  meant  a  state  of  utter  discomfort — no  fires,  nothing  cooked. 
This  gale  appears  to  have  commenced  on  the  24th,  and  lasted  to 
some  part  of  the  26th  of  December. 

A  SKIPPER'S  PLUCKY  WIFE. 

On  the  2gth  we  captured  the  bark  De/phine,  from  Bangor.  The 
captain  had  his  wife  on  board,  and  there  was  so  much  sea  on  that  we 
had  to  hoist  her  over  the  side.  She  was  a  woman  of  some  culture, 


attractive  in  appearance  and  very  decided.  Probably  if  she  had 
been  in  command  the  Delphine  would  have  escaped — she  said  so. 
There  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  and  I  think  the  Delpine  was  the 
faster  ship.  As  it  was  she  declined  to  respond  to  the  conventional 
blank  cartridge  and  only  luffed  up  when  a  shot  from  one  of  our 
Whitworths  passed  between  her  fore  and  mainmast. 

DESOLATE    ISLES    IN   THE    INDIAN   OCEAN. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  three  thousand  miles  due  south  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  by  themselves,  are  the  islands  of  Amsterdam  and 
St.  Paul's.  We  sighted  St.  Paul's  on  the  2d  of  January.  A  boat 
with  some  of  the  officers  made  an  excursion  ashore.  It  returned 
with  a  quantity  of  fish  caught  in  a  very  short  time,  also  a  penguin, 
a  curiosity  at  close  quarters,  toimost  of  us.  This  was  the  only  land 
we  had  seen  since  leaving  Tristan  da  Chuna  on  the  4th  of  December. 
The  harbor  reminds  one  of  the  crater  of  a  sunken  volcano.  It  was 
a  desolate  looking  place,  occupied  by  three  Frenchmen.  It  seemed 
so  far  away  from  everywhere.  The  effect  was  oppressive.  It  was  a 
relief  when  the  boat  was  hoisted  and  the  ship  filled  away  on  her 
course. 

JOHN    BULL    COULD    NOT    SCARE    CAPTAIN    WADDELL. 

In  about  three  weeks  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  Our  machinery  needed  repairs  and  the  supply 
of  coal  was  low.  While  at  this  port,  party  feeling  about  our  war  ran 
up  to  fever  heat.  Captain  Waddell  received  a  number  of  anony- 
mous letters  threatening  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  other  letters 
warning  him  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  torpedoes,  etc.  Many  of  our 
crew  deserted,  and  great  inducements  were  offered  for  all  of  them  to 
do  so.  However,  we  were  not  at  all  embarrassed  by  this,  for  about 
forty  ' '  stowaways  ' '  appeared  on  deck  when  we  got  to  sea  and  more 
than  made  up  for  our  losses.  At  one  time  things  looked  very  squally, 
as  if  the  end  had  come  then  and  there.  While  in  the  dry  dock,  the 
government  insisted  upon  searching  the  ship,  it  having  been  reported 
that  we  had  increased  our  crew  by  the  shipment  of  men  since  our 
arrival  (which  was  untrue),  and  when  the  permission  to  search  was 
refused,  all  work  was  suspended,  leaving  us  with  our  machinery  in 
pieces,  high  and  dry  in  the  dock.  Captain  Waddell  at  once  in- 
formed the  government  that  unless  we  were  permitted  to  complete 
our  repairs,  he  would  abandon  his  ship  to  them  and  take  his  officers 
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and  ere*  t"  l.njand.  The  sequel  to  all  this  was  that  in  four  days. 
\\c  \\CK  at  MM  in  thorough  repair,  with  a  good  supply  of  coal,  and 
nlt'v^ether  in  first  class  trim  for  cruising. 

While  at  Melbourne  tin-  officers  were  the  recipients  of  invitations 
to  a  number  of  very  handsome  entertainments,  and  to  one  excep- 
tionally so  at  Ballarat,  a  mining  town  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast. 

BURNED    FOUR    SHIPS    AT    ASCENSION. 

After  leaving  Melbourne  we  cruised  towards  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  anil  then  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  among  the  Fiji, 
Gilbert  and  other  groups  of  the  East  Indies,  expecting  at  any  moment 
to  sight  some  of  the  whaling  fleet.  In  this  we  were  disappointed, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  reached  the  Ascension  Island,  just  north  of 
the  Equator,  between  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  groups,  that  we 
found  and  burnt  four  ships  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  From  Ascension 
we  shaped  our  course  for  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  a  noted  whaling  ground, 
but  after  cruising  along  the  coasts  of  Kamschatka  and  Siberia,  and 
around  those  waters  for  three  weeks,  we  only  succeeded  in  getting 
the  old  bark  Abigail.  She  was  a  veteran  in  whaling  voyages,  hav- 
ing been  launched  very  early  in  the  century,  but  from  her  officers  we 
learned  that  most  of  the  fleet  had  gone  farther  north. 

SCOURING   THE   ARCTIC   OCEAN. 

Although  not  on  the  programme,  Captain  Waddell  concluded  to 
push  on  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  22d  of  June  we  had  reached 
latitude  62°  north,  and  then  we  fell  in  with  the  ships  William  Thomp- 
son and  Euphrates,  both  whalers.  We  burnt  them,  and  on  the  23d 
we  captured  two  more  ships.  This  day  was  made  additionally  event- 
ful by  crossing  the  iSoth  meridian  of  longitude,  making  that  week 
eight  instead  of  seven  days.  We  had  two  Fridays  and  two  23d  days 
of  June.  We  made  this  addition  to  avoid  being  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  of  time  when  we  got  home,  as  it  happened  to  Phineas  Fogg  in 
his  trip  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days." 

NINE    WHALERS    BURNED    IN   ONE    DAY. 

Hardly  a  day  passed  now  that  we  did  not  capture  several  vessels 
until  the  28th,  when  the  climax  was  reached  in  eleven  prizes.  Nine 
of  them  were  burnt  and  two  bonded.  After  this  no  other  captures 
were  made. 

Some  writer  soon  after  the  war,  in  giving  full  play  to  his  pen, 
refers  to  the  28th  of  June,  1865,  in  these  words: 
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"The  last  act  in  the  bloody  drama  of  the  American  civil  war  had 
been  played.  Widely  different  were  the  armies  that  witnessed  the 
opening  and  the  closing  scenes.  The  overture  was  played  by  the 
thunder  of  artillery  beneath  the  walls  of  Sumter,  with  the  breath  of 
Apnl  fanning  the  cheeks  of  those  who  acted  their  parts  while  all  the 
world  looked  on.  The  curtain  finally  fell  amid  the  drifting  ice  of  the 
Arctic  seas.  Burning  vessels  formed  a  pyrotechnic  display  such  as 
the  children  of  men  have  seldom  looked  on,  while  a  grim  and  silent 
cruiser  that  had  even  then  no  government  or  country,  and  two- 
weather-beaten  whalers,  filled  with  despondent  prisoners,  were  the 
only  audience." 

INSIDE   THE    ARTIC    CIRCLE. 

The  2Qth  June  found  us  inside  the  Arctic  circle.  From  the  time 
of  entering  the  Okhotsk  Sea  we  had  been  constantly  meeting  fields 
and  floes  of  ice,  which  by  making  frequent  detours  we  had  succeeded 
in  either  passing  through  or  around,  but  now  it  became  impossible 
to  proceed  farther  north.  A  solid  barrier  of  ice  as  far  as  we  could 
see  arrested  our  progress.  It  was  perpetual  day;  we  were  on  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun  and  had  no  use  for  either 
lamp  or  candle.  South  of  us  was  Behring  Straits,  one  of  the  gate- 
ways to  the  cemetery  for  Arctic  explorers,  and  only  a  few  degrees 
north,  afterwards,  in  1879,  the  Jeannette,  under  De  Long,  was  forced 
to  make  her  first  halt  on  an  expedition  which  resulted  so  disastrously 
to  most  of  its  participants. 

SAD    NEWS    FROM    THE   CONFEDERACY. 

As  there  was  now  but  little  probability  of  doing  much  more  in  the 
Arctic,  Captain  Waddell  headed  the  Shenandoah  to  the  southward, 
hoping  to  capture  a  California  steamer  between  San  Francisco  and 
Panama.  But  on  the  2d  of  August,  when  nearly  west  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  we  fell  in  with  the  English  bark  Baracouta,  thirteen 
days  from  San  Francisco,  bound  for  Liverpool,  and  learned  for  the 
first  time  of  the  colapse  of  the  Confederacy.  Had  she  been  an 
American  ship  the  chances  are  she  would  have  been  burnt,  that  is  it 
would  have  required  something  more  than  the  mere  statement  of  the 
captain  of  an  American  vessel  to  convince  us  that  the  war  was  over. 
We  had  heard  through  some  of  the  whalers  captured  in  the  Arctic, 
from  San  Francisco  papers  dated  the  i5th  April,  of  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  of  the  disastrous  events  up  to  that  date,  but 
General  Johnston  was  still  in  the  field  with  his  army.  He  did  not 
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surrender  until  the  i8th  April,  and   Kirhy  Smith  until  the  26th  of 
May. 

WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY  AND  WITHOUT  A  FLA<.. 

This  information  naturally  effected  a  complete  change  in  our 
status.  It  not  only  deprived  us  of  the  authority  for  being  at  sea,  but 
actually  prohibited  our  being  there  at  all.  The  commissions  of  Cap- 
tain Waddell  and  his  officers,  literally  speaking,  were  now  "not 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on."  We  were  without  a  country 
and  without  a  flag.  The  ship  itself  had  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

"AND  FREEDOM  WITH  HER  BANNER  TORN  BUT  FLYING." 

It  is  true  that  the  Shenandoah  had  the  Confederate  flag  flying  three 
months  after,  when  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  Mersey,  off  Liverpool, 
but  this  was  much  a  matter  of  sentiment,  a  sort  of  loyalty  which  you 
show  to  a  friend  in  trouble,  and  in  whom  you  still  believe. 

SURRENDERED   TO   THE    BRITISH    AT    LIVERPOOL. 

The  ship  was  now  put  upon  a  basis  of  peace,  the  guns  were  dis- 
mounted and  stowed  below;  so,  also,  were  the  small  arms.  The 
smokestack  was  whitewashed,  and  to  the  outsider  we  must  have  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  rather  trim  looking  merchantman.  Our 
course  was  shaped  for  Liverpool,  where  we  arrived  without  any  mis- 
hap on  the  6th  of  November,  1865,  having  made  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  globe.  After  some  little  delay  the  English  government  ac- 
cepted the  surrender  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  officers  and  crew 
were  permitted  to  go  ashore. 

THIRTY-EIGHT   VESSELS    CAPTURED    IN    ALL. 

The  Shenandoah  captured  in  all  thirty-eight  vessels.  Scharf,  in 
his  history  of  the  Confederate  navy,  states  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
claims  filed  against  England  with  the  Geneva  Tribunal  on  account  of 
eleven  Confederate  cruisers  was  $17,900,633,  and  all  but  $4,000,000 
of  this  having  been  caused  by  the  Alabama  and  Shenandoah;  that  the 
actual  losses  inflicted  by  the  Alabama  were  $6,547,609,  only  about 
$60,000  greater  than  those  charged  to  the  Shenandoah;  that  no  indi- 
rect or  consequential  losses  were  allowed  by  the  tribunal.  In  the 
"  United  States  case"  it  was  alleged  that  in  1860  two-thirds  of  the 
commerce  of  New  York  was  carried  on  in  American  bottoms,  but  in 
1863  three-fourths  was  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms;  that  from  1861 
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to  1864,  inclusive,  715  American  vessels  of  480,882  tons  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  flag  to  escape  capture. 

FOLLOWED    THE   EXAMPLE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Alabama,  Shenandoah  and  Florida  were  the  only  vessels  rec- 
ognized by  the  Geneva  Tribunal  in  the  adjustment  of  the  losses. 
While  the  commanders  of  Confederate  cruisers  have  stated  that  the 
destruction  of  private  property  and  the  diversion  of  legitimate  com- 
merce was  not  a  pleasant  duty,  "  in  their  wars  the  United  States  had 
always  practiced  this  mode  of  harassing  an  enemy,  and  had  indeed 
been  the  most  conspicuous  exemplars  of  it  that  the  world  ever  saw." 


[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  January  2,  1898.] 

THE   SHENANDOAH'S   CAREER. 


(WASHINGTON  LETTER.) 


The  agents  of  the  Navy  Department  who  are  engaged  in  the  compi- 
lation of  the  official  records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  navies  in 
the  late  war  have  recently  brought  to  light,  from  Southern  sources, 
a  mass  of  hitherto  unpublished  information  of  curious  interest  and 
value,  relative  to  the  operations  of  the  Confederate  privateer  Shen- 
andoah. In  destructiveness  to  Union  property,  the  work  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  former 
enjoyed  the  peculiar  distinction  of  having  far  outstripped  the  records 
of  all  other  cruisers  in  the  length  of  her  voyage,  and  the  fact  that 
she  never  met  with  the  slightest  opposition  from  Union  arms  in  her 
path  of  destruction,  and  continued  her  depredations  many  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington 
was  in  possession  of  information  relative  to  her  outfit  and  plans  early 
in  the  summer  of  1864,  but  no  active  search  was  instituted  until  Jan- 
uary, 1865;  and  though  the  United  States  ships  Sanlee,  Wachusett, 
Iroquois,  Wyoming,  and  the  European  and  Pacific  squadrons  at 
large  were  successively  ordered  in  pursuit  of  her,  none  of  them  ever 
succeeded  in  coming  up  with  her,  much  less  in  engaging  her  in  com- 
bat. In  the  fall  of  1865  her  commander  gained  conclusive  informa- 
tion that  the  war  had  gone  against  the  South,  and  he  leisurely  and 
uninterruptedly  made  his  way  to  England,  where  he  gave  himself 
and  his  ship  into  the  hands  of  the  British  government. 
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Tin-  S/i,-nandi>ah  was  a  full-rigged  ship  of  1,000  tons  and  250  horse 
power,  with  a  battery  of  four  8-inch  guns — two  32-pounders  and  two 
•  '•und'Ts.  She  was  originally  tin-  British  ship  Sea  A'r'itg,  l>uilt  in 
1863  for  the  East  India  trade.  On  her  return  to  England  from  her 
first  voyage  she  was  purchased  by  Confederate  agents  in  Europe  and 
lined  out  as  a  cruiser  in  the  Confederate  service,  primarily  to  disperse 
and  destroy  the-  New  England  whaling  fleet  in  the  northern  seas. 
She  had  been  designed  as  a  transport  for  troops,  had  spacious  decks 
and  large  air  ports,  and  was  well  suited  for  conversion  into  a  cruiser. 
A  fast  sailer  under  canvas,  her  steam  power  was  more  than  auxiliary, 
as  she  could  exceed  eleven  knots  without  pressing.  Provided  with 
fifteen  months'  stores,  she  sailed  from  London  on  October  8,  1864, 
in  command  of  her  English  Master,  Captain  Corbett,  for  Madeira. 
Ten  days  later  she  was  delivered  over  to  her  new  commander,  Lieut. 
James  J.  Waddcll,  who  had  taken  passage  from  Liverpool  with  the 
officers  and  men  detailed  for  his  command.  Among  the  latter  were 
some  picked  men  from  the  famous  Alabama,  which  had  been  sunk 
by  the  Kearsage  a  few  months  before.  The  Shenandoah  was  com- 
missioned on  October  igth,  and  that  day  cleared  for  Madeira. 

The  journal  of  Commander  Waddell  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  career 
of  the  Shenandoah. 

On  October  the  3Oth  the  cry  of  "Sail  ho!"  rang  out  from  the 
Shenandoah ' s  masthead.  Immediately  she  bore  down  upon  the  dis- 
tant vessel,  an  American  bark  the  A/ma,  of  Seaport,  Me.,  bound  for 
Buenos  Ayres  with  railroad  iron.  She  was  on  her  first  voyage, 
thoroughly  equipped,  nicely  coppered,  and  beautifully  clean — a 
tempting  prize.  Defence  on  her  part  was  out  of  question,  and  the 
Confederates  boarded  and  scuttled  her,  after  appropriating  such  of 
her  furnishings  as  they  could  make  use  of  and  taking  the  crew  pris- 
oners, six  of  whom  afterward  volunteered  their  service  as  active  men 
on  the  Shenandoah.  The  Alina  was  valued  at  $95,000. 

On  November  I5th,  the  Shenandoah  crossed  the  equator.  The- 
course  thence  lay  south  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest occurred  after  crossing  the  line  except  the  interchange  of 
courtesies  with  neutral  vessels  until  December  4th,  when  the  Ameri- 
can whaleship  Edward,  of,  and  out  of,  New  Bedford  three  months, 
was  sighted  and  captured  near  the  island  of  Tristan.  The  Edward 
had  taken  a  whale  and  was  "  cutting  out"  when  captured,  her  crew 
being  so  occupied  with  the  fish  that  the  Shenandoah  had  come  within 
easy  range  of  her  unobserved.  The  Edward' s  outfit  was  of  excel- 
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lent  quality,  and  the  Confederates  lay  by  two  days  supplying  their 
steamer  with  necessaries.  The  whaleship  was  then  burned,  and 
Waddill  landed  for  a  day  at  Tristan  and  made  arrangements  with  the 
native  Governor  to  receive  the  Edward' s  crew,  most  of  whom  were 
Sandwich  Islanders. 

Soon  after  the  departure  from  Tristan  it  was  found  that  a  serious 
accident  had  happened  to  the  propeller  shaft  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
it  became  necessary  to  seek  some  considerable  port  for  repairs. 
Cape  Town  was  nearest,  but  Commander  Waddill  preferred  making 
Melbourne,  if  possible,  the  course  thither  lying  nearer  the  more  fre- 
quented tracks  of  the  United  States  vessels.  The  voyage  was 
marked  by  the  capture  of  several  merchantmen. 

The  character  of  the  Shenandoah  was  known  at  Melbourne,  and 
she  dropped  anchor  in  Hobson's  Bay,  cheered  and  surrounded  by 
the  steamers  in  the  haven.  The  next  day  the  work  of  repairing  the 
ship  was  begun,  and  during  the  delay  several  of  the  crew  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  desert,  all  of  them  being  men  who  had  joined  the 
Shenandoah  from  captured  ships.  The  attempt  of  Waddell  to  pur- 
sue and  bring  back  these  men  was  obstructed  by  the  United  States 
Consul,  as  well  as  by  the  Australian  authorities.  The  Shenandoah, 
in  a  fortified  British  port,  was  in  no  position  to  resist  these  acts,  and 
on  February  i8th,  the  repairs  and  coaling  having  been  completed, 
the  port  was  cleared. 

The  delay  of  the  steamer  at  Melbourne  had  operated  against  suc- 
cess for  the  Shenandoah  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  whaling  fleets  of 
that  ocean  had  received  warning  of  the  presence  of  the  privateer, 
and  had  departed  for  sheltering  ports  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Learn- 
ing from  a  passing  steamer  that  some  United  States  whaling  vessels 
were  to  be  found  in  a  harbor  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  Waddell  di- 
rected his  course  thither,  reaching  the  islands  early  in  April. 

An  English  pilot,  who  had  been  living  there  for  years,  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  Confederate,  and  brought  the  steamer  to  anchor 
in  sight  of  four  vessels  flying  the  American  flag.  The  flag  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  not  yet  displayed.-  After  anchorage  was  secured, 
four  armed  boats  were  dispatched  with  orders  to  capture  the  vessels 
and  bring  their  officers,  ships'  papers,  log-book,  instruments  for  nav- 
igation and  whaling  charts  to  the  Shenandoah.  After  the  boats  left 
the  steamer  the  Confederate  flag  was  hoisted  and  a  gun  fired.  This 
signal,  announcing  the  character  of  the  warship,  brought  down  the 
American  flags  and  the  seizure  was  immediately  made.  Waddell 
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remained  some  days  in  this  harbor,  where  he  made  friends  with  the 
native  "  King,"  a  savage. 

The  course  of  the  Shenandoah  was  thence  for  many  days  toward 
the  north  and  beset  with  violent  storms.  Finally,  the  snow-covered 
Kuril  Islands  were  sighted,  and  on  May  3131  the  Sea  of  Okhotsh  was 
entered  under  the  coast  of  Kamschatka.  A  few  days  later  the 
whaling  lurk  Abigail,  of  New  Bedford,  was  overtaken,  captured 
and  burned.  The  Shenandoah  continued  as  far  north  as  the  mouth 
of  Chijinsk  Bay,  but  being  forced  away  by  the  ice,  she  stole  along 
the  coast  of  Siberia  on  her  still  hunt,  amid  frequent  storms  and  great 
clanger  from  floating  ice.  On  June  I4th,  no  ships  having  been 
sighted,  Waddell  changed  his  course  toward  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
entered  Behring  Sea  on  the  next  day,  and  almost  immediately  fell  in 
with  a  couple  of  New  Bedford  whalers.  One  of  them,  the  William 
Thompson,  was  the  largest  out  of  New  England,  and  valued  at 
$60,000.  These  ships  were  burned. 

The  following  day  five  vessels  were  sighted  near  an  ice  floe.  The 
Confederates  hoisted  the  American  flag,  bore  down  upon  them,  and 
ordered  the  nearest,  the  Milo,  of  New  Bedford,  to  produce  her  ship's 
papers.  Her  captain  complied,  but  was  enraged  to  find  himself  thus 
entrapped.  He  declared  the  war  was  over.  Waddell  demanded 
documentary  evidence  which  the  Captain  could  not  produce.  His 
vessel  was  seized,  and  the  Shenandoah  started  after  the  companion 
ships  with  the  usual  result.  For  several  days  following,  the  Shenan- 
doah had  things  her  own  way,  and  the  prizes  were  frequent  and  val- 
uable. She  struck  fleet  after  fleet  of  whaling  ships,  only  to  consign 
them  and  their  contents  to  the  flames.  On  June  26th  alone,  five 
ships,  valued  collectively  at  $160,000,  were  destroyed,  and  a  day  or 
two  later,  she  reached  the  climax  of  her  career,  burning  within 
eleven  hours  eleven  ships,  worth  in  the  aggregate  nearly  $500,000. 

The  Shenandoah  was  now  overcrowded  with  prisoners,  most  of 
whom  were  afterwards  transferred  to  passing  ships.  Having  cruised 
around  daringly  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  and  sighting  no  more 
ships,  she  turned  her  prow  southward  again.  Her  depredations 
were  at  an  end,  for  early  in  August,  she  spoke  the  English  bark 
Barricouta,  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  and  from  her  received 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  end  of  the  war  between  the  States.  Com- 
mander Waddell  could  not  persuade  himself  to  enter  an  American 
port,  and  for  some  time  aimlessly  scoured  the  seas.  Later  it  was 
determined  to  seek  an  English  port,  and  on  November  5,  1865,  the 
Shenandoah  entered  St.  George's  channel,  having  sailed  23,000 
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miles  without  seeing  land.  On  November  6th,  she  steamed  up  the 
Mersey,  and  the  Confederate  flag  having  been  hauled  down,  Wad- 
dell  sent  a  communication  to  the  English  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Earl  Russell,  placing  his  ship  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Through  Earl  Russell  the  vessel  was  transferred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  American  Minister,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who 
caused  her  to  be  conveyed  to  this  country,  to  be  dismantled. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  Shenandoah.  She  was  actually  cruising 
for  Union  property  but  eight  months,  and  during  that  time  she  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  vessels  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,100,000, 
and  the  Union  had  never  been  able  to  direct  a  blow  against  her. 
She  had  visited  every  ocean  except  the  Antarctic,  covered  a  distance 
of  58,000  statute  miles.  The  last  gun  in  defence  of  the  South  was 
fired  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  her  deck  on  July  22,  1865. 


[Sunday  News,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  2,  1897.] 

THE  SIGNAL  SERVICE  CORPS. 


A   TRIBUTE  TO  THEIR   ARDUOUS  AND   INVALUABLE 
SERVICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


An  Address  by  A.  W.  Taft,  before  Camp  Sumter  C.  V.,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  May  1,  1897. 


Commander  and  Comrades: 

To-night  you  have  invited  me  to  respond  in  behalf  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  being  the  senior  officer  of  that  body  connected  with  your 
camp.  With  great  pleasure  do  I  accept  the  compliment,  for  it  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  chosen  as  the  representative  of  such 
a  command,  a  body  composed  of  men  selected  from  the  different 
branches  of  the  service,  not  only  for  their  intelligence,  but  also  for 
the  complete  confidence  that  could  be  placed  in  them,  holding  only 
the  humble  rank  of  privates,  but  what  greater  compliment  can  be 
paid  to  any  man  than  to  say  of  him  that  he  had  been  selected  for  his 
intelligence  and  reliability  from  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army, 
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whose  merits  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  nations  ?  I  can  also 
add  that  members  of  the  Signal  Corps,  although  only  detailed  men, 
were  held  in  such  esteem  that  to  them  were  always  extended  the 
honors  due  to  commissioned  officers.  Thrown,  however,  in  daily  in- 
tercourse with  my  brother  survivors  of  the  "  Lost  Cause,"  I  cannot 
but  recognize  the  fact  that  by  many  of  those,  who,  with  musket  on 
shoulder  or  sabre  by  side,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  many  a  hard 
fought  battle,  we  are  classed  among  those  non-combatants,  who, 
occupying  what  were  termed  "bomb-proof"  positions,  would  now 
pose  as  veterans,  and  how  can  I  better  use  the  limited  space  of  time 
allotted  to  me  than  by  bringing  to  your  attention  certain  facts  that 
may  tend  to  remove  that  erroneous  impression  ? 

The  members  of  the  Signal  Corps,  like  those  of  all  other  com- 
mands, were  assigned  to  duty  at  the  various  stations  at  which  their 
services  would  be  most  valuable,  some  comparatively  free  from  dan- 
ger, while  others  were  exposed  and  dangerous,  that  a  term  of  service 
thereat,  by  any  soldier,  can  be  looked  on  as  a  certificate  of  bravery. 

You  have  passed  a  highly  merited  eulogy  on  our  lamented  Com- 
rade Thomas  Huguenin,  whose  highest  honor  is  that  he  commanded 
at  Fort  Sumter,  but  let  me  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  three 
members  of  the  Signal  Corps  were  constantly  there  on  duty,  sharing 
not  only  the  dangers  and  trials  of  Huguenin,  but  also  of  Rhett,  El- 
liott, Harleston,  Mitchell  and  of  all  those  other  heroes  who  there 
did  serve,  and  of  whose  records  we,  as  brother  soldiers,  are  so  proud. 

"FORT  SUMTER  STILL  HOLDS  OUT." 

By  their  side  the  signal  officer  stood,  and  beneath  crumbling  wall 
and  the  midst  of  bursting  shells,  with  flag  in  hand  by  day  and  torch 
by  night,  they  sent  to  this  seemingly  doomed  city  the  glad  tidings: 
"  Fort  Sumpter  still  holds  out."  When  you  honor  the  memories  of 
those  heroes,  who  for  their  country,  gave  up  their  lives,  forget  not 
the  brave  boy  Huger,  who,  upon  her  ramparts,  shed  his  life  £>lood, 
as  nobly  performing  his  duty  to  his  country  and  as  willingly  giving 
his  life  to  the  cause  as  anyone  of  them  all. 

Are  there  any  whom  you  hold  in  higher  esteem  than  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  navy  ?  Do  not  forget  the  fact  that  two  members  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  stationed  on  each  iron-clad,  stood  ready  at  all 
times  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  gallant  Ingraham,  Tucker  and 
their  men. 

Again,  on  Morris  Island  we  find  the  Signal  Corps,  and  on  them 
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devolved  the  duty  of  keeping  that  brave  garrison  in  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  You  who,  like  myself,  experienced  the  dan- 
gers and  trials  of  that  siege,  can  indeed  appreciate  their  services, 
and  testify  to  the  bravery  and  coolness  with  which  the  members  of 
the  Signal  Corps  there  bore  themselves  in  the  midst  of  dangers  that 
caused  the  bravest  to  tremble,  standing  nobly  at  their  post,  and  only 
leaving  the  island  with  the  rear  guard,  at  the  evacuation. 

There  were  also  members  of  the  corps,  who  at  other  points,  not 
so  much  exposed,  did  even  more  valuable  service  to  our  cause.  I 
refer  to  those  who  day  and  night  read  the  signals  as  they  passed 
from  station  to  station  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  To 
them  we  owe  the  preservation  of  Sumter,  Johnson,  Gregg  and  Wag- 
ner, on  several  occasions,  those  forts  being  forewarned  of  attacks  to 
be  made,  and  consequently  prepared  to  resist  the  same.  I  have  so 
far  spoken  only  of  the  services  of  the  corps  in  the  siege  of  this  city, 
having  been  connected  only  with  this  and  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  and  I  know  that  my  time  is  limited,  and  there 
are  but  few  of  those  present  who  were  at  any  time  connected  with 
the  latter  army,  but  will  add  that  to  demonstrate  that  the  members 
of  the  Signal  Corps  bore  themselves  with  equal  bravery  on  other 
fields,  and  did  not  occupy  bomb-proof  places.  History  tells  us  that 
when  the  beloved  Stonewall  Jackson  fell  a  signal  officer  caught  him 
in  his  arms  and  another  bit  the  dust  by  his  side. 

THE    DEFENCE   OF   MORRIS    ISLAND. 

Such,  my  comrades,  are  the  facts.  I  would  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration, still,  for  fear  they  may  be  received  by  some  as  the  state- 
ments of  one  interested,  I  shall  trespass  on  your  patience  while  I 
quote  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  defence  of  Morris  Island. 
The  writer  in  describing  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Ironsides  uses 
the  following  words: 

"The  new  Ironsides  was  singled  for  destruction.  One  of  the 
Signal  Corps  had  been  stationed  at  Battery  Gregg,  and  another  at 
Wagner,  each  with  keen  eyes,  watching  their  respective  lines  of 
vision.  At  the  electric  key  stood  Captain  Langdon  Cheves,  with 
eyes  bent  upon  both  stations,  so  that  as  the  flags  waved  in  concert, 
indicating  the  fatal  moment  when  the  Ironsides  should  be  over  the 
torpedo,  to  apply  the  spark  and  do  the  deed.  Slowly  the  Ironsides 
steamed  around,  delivering  one  terrific  broadside  after  another.  Ever 
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and  anon  the  flag  would  wig-wag  on  Gregg,  but  Wagner  was  still; 
then  that  on  Wagner,  but  Gregg's  did  not  reply,  and  so  it  seemed 
that  lioui^  p.issrd.  At  last  both  flags  waved.  The  key  was  touched 
once  and  again.  There  was  no  answering  explosion." 

Again  in  this  report  we  find  the  following: 

"Though  non-combatants,  none  ran  greater  risks  than  the  Signal 
Corps.  Perched  on  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  spots  of  Bat- 
tery Grcjjtf.  flag  in  hand,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  both  friend  and 
foe,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sharpshooters  and  artillery,  often  their 
special  aim,  in  the  thick  as  well  as  the  surcease  of  the  conflict,  the 
\\  itf-wag  of  their  flags  conveyed  to  the  commandant  at  Charleston, 
the  needs  of  the  garrison,  or  received  from  him  orders  for  defence. 
By  their  intelligent  service,  likewise  the  dispatches  passing  from  fleet 
to  shore  were  read,  so  that  forewarned  by  them  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  Confederates  were  forearmed,  and  ready  so  as  to  repel, 
with  little  loss,  assaults  that  would  otherwise  have  been  fatal. ' ' 

Such  is  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Signal  Corps  by  a  disinterested 
party,  one  whose  record  is  such  that  his  words  of  praise  would  be 
heard  with  feelings  of  pride  by  any  veteran,  however  brave  he  may 
have  shown  himself  on  many  a  hard  fought  battlefield.  Such  we  are 
proud  to  claim  as  our  record,  and  submitting  the  same,  is  there  one 
of  you  who  will  challenge  our  right  to  the  grand  title  of  "Veterans 
of  the  Lost  Cause?" 
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[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Diipa'ch,  April  25,  1897.] 

BURNING  OF  RICHMOND. 


Incidents  of  the  City's  Evacuation  Described. 


LAST  TO  CROSS  MAYO'S  BRIDGE. 


Experiences  of  an  Officer  on  the  Retreat. 


" SUNNY  SIDE,"  ALBEMARLE  Co.,  VA.,  April  6, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

During  part  of  the  month  of  February  and  during  March,  1865, 
the  Second  Battalion  of  Virginia  Reserves  (boys  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen,  and  old  men  between  forty- five  and  fifty,  commanded  by 
the  undersigned)  were  stationed  in  the  City  of  Richmond  on  guard 
duty,  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  lines  nearly  opposite  Fort 
Harrison,  about  the  15th  of  February.  On  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, the  ist  of  April,  1865,  I  went  down  on  a  small  steamer  to 
"Wilton,"  the  home  of  my  friend,  Colonel  W.  C.  Knight,  and 
spent  Sunday  with  him  and  his  family.  I  expected  to  return  to 
Richmond  early  Monday  morning.  During  Sunday  all  was  quiet 
on  the  north  side  of  James  river,  but  away  to  the  south  we  could 
hear  sounds  that  indicated  a  serious  engagement.  The  Colonel  and 
myself  in  the  afternoon  walked  down  nearly  opposite  Drewry's  Bluff, 
when  a  steamer — the  one  I  came  down  on  Saturday — passed  down, 
loaded,  as  we  thought,  with  Federal  prisoners.  As  it  passed  by 
rapidly,  we  heard  from  the  boat  that  Richmond  was  to  be  evacuated, 
and  that  was  the  last  trip  the  boat  would  make.  As  all  was  so  very 
quiet  in  our  neighborhood,  we  did  not  credit  this  report.  About  10 
o'clock  P.  M.  Sunday  I  retired,,  and  before  I  had  fallen  asleep  the 
Colonel  came  to  my  door,  knocked,  and  informed  me  that  the  lines 
on  the  north  side  were  being  evacuated;  that  all  of  his  horses  and 
wagons  had  been  just  then  impressed,  and  were  to  be  used  in  mov- 
ing stores,  etc.  I  was  then  about  nine  miles  from  the  city,  and  my 
quarters  were  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  was  formerly  known 
as  Buchanan  Spring,  so  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  walk 
about  twelve  miles.  It  was  then  u  o'clock  at  night.  I  placed  in 
my  haversack  a  small  piece  of  hambone  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  which 
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good  Mrs.  Knight  gave  me,  little  dreaming  that  I  would  get  nothing 
more  to  eat  for  more  than  three  days. 

ORDERS   TO    BURN. 

Reaching  my  quarters  in  the  city  about  2  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  3d, 
my  adjutant,  Linden  Kent,  a  youth  about  eighteen  (who  afterwards 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Washington  city,  and  died  a  few 
years  since),  showed  me  an  order  from  General  Ewell,  directing  all 
the  tobacco  warehouses,  then  full  of  tobacco,  to  be  burned  at  a  cer- 
tain signal.  He  and  Captain  Herron,  of  Orange,  the  ranking  officer 
in  my  absence  (Captain  W.  T.  Early,  of  Albemarle,  and  Major  James 
Strange,  of  Fluvanna,  then  being  absent,  sick),  had  made  all  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  carry  this  order  into  effect.  I  directed 
Captain  Herron  and  Adjutant  Kent,  so  soon  as  the  signal  was  given, 
to  fire  these  buildings,  then  pass  over  the  river  on  Mayo's  bridge  and 
follow  the  army.  Being  dead  tired,  I  threw  myself  down  to  rest, 
fell  asleep,  and  did  not  waken  until  the  arsenal  exploded.  This  woke 
me  up  most  effectually.  I  threw  my  blanket  over  my  shoulder, 
sword  and  haversack  on  one  side,  and  canteen,  with  a  little  brandy, 
on  the  other.  I  struck  out  for  Mayo's  bridge,  some  one  or  two 
miles  distant.  The  streets  were  quiet  and  apparently  deserted. 
When  I  reached  Mayo's  bridge  the  small  bridge  over  the  'canal  con- 
necting the  basin  with  the  dock  was  on  fire  on  one  side,  a  burning 
canal-boat  having  drifted  up  against  it. 

LAST    TO    CROSS. 

As  I  was  passing  over  the  bridge  a  few  cavalry  videttes  passed  me. 
I  shall  ever  believe  we  were  the  last  Confederates  who  crossed  the 
bridge,  for  that  had  also  been  fired  and  was  now  in  flames  on  one 
side.  As  I  climbed  the  slope  beyond  the  bridge,  the  rising  sun  was 
just  beginning  to  peep  over  the  eastern  hills.  I  turned  and  looked 
back;  the  city  of  Richmond  was  in  flames.  From  all  the  windows 
of  the  Gallego  Mills  tongues  of  flame  were  bursting  out;  dense  clouds 
of  smoke,  sparks  and  flames  were  reaching  skyward.  Were  I  a 
painter,  even  now,  after  thirty-two  years,  I  could  paint  the  scene. 
The  sight  was  awfully  grand.  I  felt  the  end  was  nigh.  After  gazing 
on  this  sublime  spectacle  for  a  time,  I  trudged  on  in  pursuit  of  my 
command.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  I  rrjet  Mr.  Davis,  father 
of  Dr.  H.  Wythe  Davis,  of  your  city,  and  brother-in-law  of  Colonel 
Knight,  who  lived  nearly  opposite  Wilton.  He  was  on  horseback, 
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and  insisted  upon  my  taking  his  horse.  I  declined  to  do  so  at  first, 
but  he  remarked  that  I  had  better  take  him,  because  if  I  did  not  the 
Yankees  certainly  would.  He  had  dismounted  and  tendered  me  the 
bridle.  I  took  it,  mounted;  we  shook  hands  and  parted,  he  to 
return  to  his  home,  and  I  to  follow  and  overtake  my  command. 
About  i  o'clock  P.  M.  I  overtook  them,  and  we  proceeded  together 
with  other  commands,  things  being  a  good  deal  mixed. 

THE   OBJECTIVE    POINT. 

Our  objective  point  was,  as  I  learned,  Burkeville  Junction.  On 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  April,  we  encamped  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Manchester.  On  the  4th  we  crossed  the  Appomattox  on 
the  railroad  bridge  at  Mattoax  Station.  On  the  5th  we  passed  Ame- 
lia Courthouse. 

Owing  to  some  trouble  in  our  front,  we  made  very  slow  progress, 
and  that  night  we  marched,  or  tried  to  march,  all  night,  but  only 
progressed  a  short  distance;  frequently  we  would  move  a  few  yards 
and  then  halt  for  an  hour  or  two.  Just  before  day  we  were  ordered 
into  camp.  Captain  Herron  and  I  spread  our  blankets  together  and 
fell  asleep.  We  had  not  slept  more  than  an  hour,  when  the  ominous 
long  roll  sounded  through  the  camps.  We  immediately  fell  into  line 
and  marched  on.  Up  to  this  time  the  command  had  received  no 
rations.  Seeing  that  my  men  were  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  food 
I  directed  two  of  my  most  active  men  to  push  forward  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  road,  and  try  to  secure  a  mutton,  and  rejoin  us  on 
the  march.  On  we  proceeded,  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  constant 
dashes  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  on  our  wagon  train.  We  had  not  gone 
more  than  two  or  three  miles,  when  we  came  to  the  two  men  with  a 
dressed  mutton  hanging  up  near  the  road.  We  stacked  arms  and 
were  about  to  divide  our  plunder,  when  Sheridan's  cavalry  struck 
our  wagon  train  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us. 

We  at  once  fell  into  ranks,  moved  on,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  forgot  our  mutton,  except  that  your  writer  pulled  off  a 
kidney  and  put  it  in  his  haversack,  which  delicacy  he  broiled  on  a 
few  coals  during  a  temporary  halt.  About  two  o'clock  P.  M.  we 
approached  Sailor's  creek.  When  about  a  mile  from  the  creek,  the 
main  road  bore  to  the  right.  We  passed  directly  forward,  through 
two  gate  posts  (I  presume  along  a  private  road).  As  we  wound 
down  the  hill,  we  saw  on  our  left  a  house  flying  the  yellow  flag.  We 
crossed  the  creek  on  a  few  fence  rails  thrown  in.  The  creek  was 
shallow,  but  marshy.  As  we  went  up  the  hill,  the  road  bearing  to 
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the  left,  we  came  to  several  pieces  of  artillery  and  caissons  which 
had  been  abandoned,  and  near  them  I  found  a  soldier  of  this  county 
— R.  D.  Burruss,  by  name — badly  wounded,  who  belonged  to  the 
46th  Regiment,  Virginia  Volunteers,  Wise's  Brigade  (this  regiment 
I  had  commanded  for  about  two  years').  He  informed  me  that  nearly 
all  tin-  brigade  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  around  Pe- 
tersburg, or  on  the  retreat. 

GROUP   OF   OFFICERS. 

After  going  a  short  distance  further,  I  came  to  a  group  of  mounted 
officers,  consisting  of  Generals  Ewell,  Custis  Lee,  Barton  and  others. 
In  a  few  moments  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  opened  on  us.  For 
myself,  I  must  confess  I  felt  somewhat  excited,  but  General  Ewell 
remarked  in  his  ordinary  tones:  "  Tomatoes  are  very  good;  I  wish 
I  had  some."  This  remark,  under  the  circumstances,  at  once  calmed 
my  excitement,  and  with  great  difficulty  I  restrained  my  disposition 
to  laugh. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  moved  to  the  right,  and  as  the  ground 
was  rough,  hilly  and  thick  with  trees  and  undergrowth,  I  dismounted 
and  turned  my  horse  over  to  my  orderly. 

We  proceeded  a  half  a  mile  or  more  and  were  halted  a  little  below 
the  crest  of  a  steep  ridge,  with  a  deep  ravine  in  front  of  us,  and 
another  ridge  opposite  us  as  high,  if  not  higher  than  our  ridge. 
From  our  position  the  opposite  crest  was  distant  some  200  to  300 
yards.  On  our  extreme  left  (being  the  left  of  the  entire  corps)  was 
the  naval  battalion,  under  Commodore  Tucker,  then  came  my  little 
command  of  some  ninety  muskets,  then  came  the  command  of  Col- 
onel Crutchfield  (who  was  killed  not  far  from  where  I  stood).  My 
belief  has  always  been  that  there  was  a  considerable  interval  between 
Crutchfield's  right  and  the  next  command.  I  think  the  troops  named 
above  numbered  not  more  than  600  muskets. 

ARTILLERY    OPENED. 

Soon  after  we  took  our  position  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  opened 
upon  us,  but  the  range  was  too  high  and  did  no  damage,  except  to 
the  tree  tops.  After  the  artillery  had  ceased  firing  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridge,  but  soon  retired 
from  a  brisk  fire  opened  by  our  line.  After  they  retired  a  long  line 
of  infantry  appeared  on  the  opposite  ridge.  Our  men  opened  on 
them  and  for  a  time  there  was  brisk  musketry  fire  on  both  sides. 
We  had  the  advantage  of  position ;  the  enemy  were  shooting  below 
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a  point-blank  range,  while  our  men  were  shooting  above  that  range. 
I  believe  it  is  the  general  observation  of  military  men  that  troops 
usually  shoot  a  little  too  high. 

After  some  half  hour,  more  or  less,  the  enemy  in  our  front  retired, 
but  a  large  body,  at  least  a  brigade,  was  observed  moving  around 
our  left. 

FLAG    OF   TRUCE. 

All  things  were  quiet  for  a  time;  then  I  observed  a  flag  of  truce 
on  the  opposite  ridge.  General  Barton  directed  me  to  meet  it.  I 
did  so,  and  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  where  I  met  a 
mounted  officer,  who  proved  to  be  General  (or  Colonel)  Oliver 
Edwards.  He  informed  me  that  Generals  Ewell,  Lee,  and  all  of  the 
command  who  were  not  killed,  had  surrendered,  and  he  desired  us 
to  surrender  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  useless  effusion  of  blood. 
This  proposition  I  declined,  on  the  ground  that  we  had  received 
no  orders  from  our  commanders  to  surrender.  I  reported  the  inter- 
view to  General  Barton,  and  about  that  time  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
rode  up  from  the  rear  and  we  surrendered.  I  surrendered  my  sword, 
which  had  been  the  dress-sword  of  my  great-grandfather,  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker,  of  Castle  Hill,  to  a  lieutenant,  taking  down  his  name,  and 
some  years  since  I  recovered  it  by  paying  $25  (C.  O.  D.) 

As  this  letter  is  already  too  long,  I  must  close,  with  the  remark 
that  the  men  on  the  left  were  comparatively  raw  troops,  and  yet  they 
acted  with  wonderful  coolness  and  gallantry. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  T.  W.  DUKE, 
Late  Lieutenant- Colonel  Second  Battalion  Va.  Reserves. 

P.  S. — John  Preston  Goss,  Esq.,  clerk  in  the  First  Auditor's  office, 
was  my  sergeant-major,  and,  I  think,  was  present  at  my  interview 
with  General  Edwards.  I  would  like  John  P.  Goss  to  give  his  recol- 
lections of  the  retreat  from  Richmond  and  the  fight  at  Sailor's  Creek 
in  your  paper,  as  we  are  not  even  mentioned  in  any  of  the  reports  of 
the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek. 

This  letter  is  written  from  memory,  and  there  may  be  mistakes. 
I  would,  therefore,  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  survivors  of 
Tucker's  Battalion,  Crutchfield's  Command,  or  of  my  command  (the 
Second  Battalion).  At  some  future  day  I  propose  to  write  a  brief 
account  of  what  became  of  me,  from  our  surrender  at  Sailor's  Creek 
to  my  return  home  from  Johnson's  Island  prison,  on  the  2gth  of  July, 
1865.  R.  T.  W.  D. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  V«.,  Dispatch,  May  a.  1897.] 

RETREAT  FROM   RICHMOND. 


Colonel  Crutchfield  and  the  "Artillery  Brigade."* 


INTERESTING    REHINISCENCES. 


A  Forced  March  'Mid  Cold  and  Rain.     Fight  at  Sailor's  Creek. 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  April  27,  1897. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

Being  on  a  visit  to  Richmond  from  my  home  in  St.  Louis,  I  no- 
ticed in  your  paper  of  the  25th  instant,  a  letter  from  Colonel  R.  T. 
W.  Duke,  giving  some  incidents  of  the  retreat  from  Richmond,  and 
the  fight  at  Sailor's  Creek.  This  has  put  me  in  a  reminiscent  mood, 
and  I  would  like  to  give,  for  your  Confederate  column,  some  of  my 
recollections  of  those  stirring  times,  more  especially  of  the  retreat 
from  Richmond,  and  the  participation  of  my  command  in  the  battle 
of  Sailor's  Creek. 

During  the  winter  of  1864-65,  my  battalion,  the  loth  Virginia 
Artillery,  was  stationed  immediately  in  front  of  Fort  Harrison.  The 
battalion  had  formerly  been  commanded  by  Major  William  Allen,  of 
"  Claremont,"  but  at  that  time  by  Major  J.  O.  Hensley,  of  Bedford 
county.  It  was  composed  of  five  companies — Companies  A  and  C, 
from  Richmond,  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  J.  W.  Barlow 
and  Thomas  P.  Wilkinson;  Company  B,  from  Bedford  county,  Cap- 
tain Robert  B.  Clayton;  Company  D,  from  Prince  George,  Captain 
C.  Shirley  Harrison,  of  Brandon;  and  Company  E,  from  Henrico, 
Captain  Thomas  Ballard  Blake.  Lieutenant  Sam  Wilson,  was  Adju- 
tant. 

The  loth  Virginia  and  the  iQth  Virginia  Battalion  (also  composed 
of  five  companies)  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Wilder  Atkinson,  of  Richmond,  with  Lieutenant  John  L. 
Cowardin  as  adjutant. 

The  1 8th  and  zoth  Virginia  Battalions,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 

*See  Ante,  pp.  38-47.  The  report  to  General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  of  Major 
W.  S.  Basinger,  on  the  operations  of  "  Crutchfield's  Artillery  Brigade." 
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Colonel  James  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  i8th  Georgia  Bat- 
talion, also  attached  to  our  command,  formed  what  was  known  as 
the  "Artillery  Brigade,"  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Crutchfield. 

If  I  have  made  any  omissions  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  sup- 
plied. 

The  adjutant-general  of  the  brigade  was  Captain  W.  N.  Worth- 
ington,  of  Richmond.  Captain  Worthington  had  been  a  school- 
mate of  mine  at  Hanover  Academy  just  before  the  war.  Major- 
General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  commanded  the  division  and  Lieutenant 
General  Ewell  the  corps. 

We  were  thoroughly  drilled  in  artillery  practice,  and  manned  the 
heavy  guns  on  the  line  of  the  Richmond  defences.  We  were  also- 
well  drilled  in  infantry  tactics,  and  were  armed  with  rifles.  I  wish 
that  it  was  possible  to  give  all  the  names  of  the  command,  but  space 
would  not  permit  it,  even  if  I  could  recall  them  after  all  of  these 
years.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  published  a  complete  roster  of  all 
officers  and  men  of  the  Artillery  Brigade,  at  the  time  of  the  evacua- 
tion, and  of  those  who  were  at  Sailor's  Creek.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  April  2d,  1865,  rumors  reached  our  lines  of  important 
movements  pending.  That  night  we  received  marching  orders,  and 
were  under  way  by  midnight.  As  our  supplies  of  every  description 
were  exceedingly  scant  we  were  strictly  in  "  light  marching  order." 
Our  daily  rations  for  some  time  past  had  been  one  pound  of  corn- 
meal  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bacon.  The  bacon  was  alternated 
with  a  pound  of  fresh  beef.  Both  the  bacon  and  the  beef  were  occa- 
sionally substituted  by  a  gill  of  sorghum.  So  we  started  on  the 
march  with  empty  haversacks.  We  moved  towards  James  river, 
crossing  on  a  pontoon  bridge  above  Drewry's  Bluff.  The  explosions 
of  the  magazines  at  Chaffin's  and  Drewry's  Bluff  and  at  Richmond 
could  be  plainly  heard. 

RICHMOND    WAS    BURNING. 

Early  Monday  morning  we  learned  that  Richmond  was  burning. 
We  were  then  moving  in  the  direction  of  Burkeville  Junction.  It 
was  a  forced  march,  halting  only  to  rest  on  our  arms.  To  add  to 
other  discomforts,  a  cold  rain  set  in.  Footsore,  almost  starved,  and 
well-nigh  exhausted,  we  continued  the  march.  There  being  no  com- 
missary stores  from  which  to  draw,  no  rations  had  been  issued  since 
leaving  the  lines,  and,  as  before  stated,  we  started  with  empty  haver- 
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The  resources  of  the  country  through  which  we  were  pass- 
ing had  been  almost  exhausted,  and  we  had  to  gather  up  and  eat  the 
grains  of  corn  left  on  the  ground  where  the  horses  had  fed,  whenever 
we  could  find  any.  We  were,  moreover,  constantly  annoyed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  hung  on  our  rear.  Thus  the  retreat  con- 
tinued until  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  6th.  More  than  half 
of  our  men  had  straggled  or  fallen  by  the  wayside  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, but  those  whose  endurance  and  grit  had  brought  them  thus  far 
were  ready  to  face  any  foe.  Between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th  we  arrived  at  Sailor's  Creek.  The  stream  had  been 
swollen  by  the  rains  of  the  past  few  days  and  the  waters  overflowed 
the  banks.  We  waded  across  this  stream  and  took  position  on  the 
rising  ground  about  too  yards  beyond.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  a  growth  of  broom  straw  and  a  few  small  bushes,  mostly  pine. 
Our  line  of  battle  was  long  drawn  out  —  exceedingly  thin.  Very  soon 
after  taking  our  position,  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  us  from  a 
battery  posted  on  the  opposite  ridge,  about  300  yards  away.  We 
had  no  artillery  to  return  the  fire.  This  fire  did  but  little  damage  to 
my  immediate  command,  but  our  brigade  suffered  severely  further  to 
the  right.  Their  infantry  then  appeared  in  solid  line.  They  moved 
steadily  forward,  reached  the  creek  which  we  had  so  recently  crossed, 
waded  through,  as  we  had  done,  dressed  up  their  line,  and  continued 
their  advance  towards  the  rising  ground  where  our  men  lay.  When 
they  had  advanced  to  within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  our  line,  the 
order  was  given  to  charge.  In  a  moment  we  were  on  our  feet,  yell- 
ing like  demons  and  rushing  upon  their  line.  It  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me  why  they  did  not  then  and  there  wipe  our  little  band 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  that  the  very  audacity  of  our 
charge  bewildered  and  demoralized  them.  At  any  rate  they  broke 
and  fled  just  before  we  reached  them,  but  a  portion  of  the  line  en- 
gaged in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  We  followed  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  into  which  they  plunged,  our  men  keeping  up  a  deadly 
fire  on  them  as  they  crossed.  It  was  during  this  charge  that  my 
company  suffered  most  severely.  One-third  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  more  or  less  seriously. 

GALLANT   CRUTCHFIELD    KILLED. 

Colonel  Crutchfield  was  killed,  and  Adjutant  Wilson  shot  through 
the  leg,  which  had  to  be  amputated.  I  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  shoulder,  which,  however,  did  not  incapacitate  me.  After  the 
«nemy  had  retreated  across  the  creek,  we  gathered  up  our  handful  of 
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men  and  fell  back  to  our  original  position.  While  Captain  Barlow, 
of  Company  A,  was  endeavoring  to  reform  his  men  on  my  company, 
which  was  the  color  company,  he  was  shot  through  the  head  and  in- 
stantly killed.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  a  full  list  of  those  who 
fell.  We  had  hardly  regained  our  former  position,  when  Sheridan's 
cavalry  came  down  on  us  from  the  rear.  A  young  cavalry  officer, 
riding  in  among  us,  begged  us  to  surrender,  telling  us  that  we  were 
entirely  surrounded,  and  that  further  resistance  was  useless.  It  was 
so  gallant  an  act  no  one  attempted  to  molest  him. 

In  the  mean  while  the  infantry,  which  had  been  driven  across  the 
creek,  had  reformed  and  were  advancing  in  force.  Our  men  then 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  we  were  prisoners  of  war.  I  remember 
that  in  the  hot  blood  of  youth,  I  broke  my  sword  over  a  sapling, 
rather  than  surrender  it.  When  the  infantry  which  we  had  so  re- 
cently repulsed,  came  up  to  us  again,  it  was  with  smiling  faces.  They 
commenced  opening  their  haversacks,  offering  to  share  their  "  hard 
tack"  with  us,  which  in  our  famished  condition  we  most  eagerly  and 
gratefully  accepted.  They,  moreover,  complimented  us  on  the  gal- 
lant fight  we  had  made.  In  this  connection,  I  will  add  that  we  were 
always  treated  with  every  consideration  by  the  veterans  at  the  front. 
It  was  only  when  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provost  guard  that  any 
harshness  was  shown.  About  dusk  that  evening  we  were  taken  back 
across  Sailor's  Creek,  and  camped  that  night  in  an  old  field.  The 
next  morning  (yth),  we  started  on  our  long  march  to  Petersburg  and 
City  Point,  en  route  to  northern  prisons. 

TO   POINT    LOOKOUT. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  mostly  taken  to 
Point  Lookout,  while  almost  all  of  the  officers  were  eventually  taken 
to  Johnson's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie.  We  took  a  boat  at  City  Point, 
and  when  we  touched  at  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  morning  of  April 
1 5th,  learned  that  President  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated  the  night 
before.  We  were  taken  to  Baltimore  and  from  there  to  Washington. 
The  city  was  draped  in  mourning.  The  excitement  was  intense  and 
we  had  to  be  marched  through  the  city  to  the  old  Capitol  prison 
under  a  double  guard,  to  protect  us  from  a  threatened  mob.  After 
remaining  in  the  old  Capitol  about  two  weeks  we  were  taken  to 
Johnson's  Island,  where  I  remained  until  June  18,  1865,  when  I  was 
released,  our  cause  being  then  a  "  Lost  Cause."  Arrived  in  Rich- 
mond June  25th. 

Several  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  in  St.  Louis  gave  me  a  copy  of 
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tin-  New  York  Herald,  in  which  was  a  dispatch  from  one  of  its  war 
correspondents,  dated  Farmville,  Va.,  April  9,  1865.  He  spoke  of 
tin-  tiijit  at  Sailor's  Creek  as  follows: 

"Immense  Slaughter  of  the  Enemy. — The  slaughter  of  the  enemy 
in  the  fight  of  the  6th  instant  exceeded  anything  I  ever  saw.  The 
ground  over  which  they  fought  was  literally  strewn  with  their  killed. 
The  fighting  was  desperate,  in  many  cases  hand-to-hand.  There 
were  a  number  of  bayonet  wounds  reported  at  the  hospitals." 

He  says  nothing  about  the  slaughter  of  his  own  men.  We  had  an 
idea  that  we  were  doing  some  "slaughtering"  ourselves. 

However,  this  dispatch  goes  to  prove  that  the  fight  was  no  child's 
play.  He  then  gives  "a  list  of  some  of  the  rebel  officers  captured 
on  the  6th  instant,"  as  follows: 

Navy. — Admiral  Hunter,  Commodore  Tucker,  Captain  Simms, 
Midshipman  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Marmaduke,  Master 
W.  R.  Mays,  Midshipman  C.  F.  Sevier,  Midshipman  T.  M.  Bowen, 
Lieutenant  C.  L.  Stanton,  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Claybrook,  John  R. 
Chisman,  Master' s-mate,  Lieutenant  M.  G.  Porter,  Lieutenant  R. 
J.  Bowen,  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Roberts,  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Matterson, 
Midshipman  W.  F.  Nelson,  Lieutenant  M.  M.  Benton,  Master' s- 
mate  S.  G.  Turner,  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Shum,  Lieutenant  T.  C.  Pink- 
ney,  Captain  T.  B.  Ball,  Lieutenant  H.  Ward,  Midshipman  B.  S. 
Johnson,  Midshipman  F.  L.  Place,  Lieutenant  D.  Trigg,  Midship- 
man T.  Berein,  Midshipmen  C.  Myers,  J.  M.  Gardner. 

Marine  Corps. — Captain  George  Holmes,  Captain  T.  S.  Wilson, 
Lieutenant  F.  McKee,  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Berry,  Lieutenant  T.  P. 
Gwinn. 

Army  Officers. — Lieutenant-General  Ewell,  General  Corse,  General 
Barton,  General  Hunton,  General  J.  P.  Semmes,  General  Du  Bose, 
General  Custis  Lee,  General  Kershaw  and  staff,  Colonel  C.  C.  San- 
ders, 24th  Georgia;  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Timberlake,  53rd  Vir- 
ginia; Lieutenant  N.  S.  Hutchins,  3rd  Georgia;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton  Phil,  Georgia  Legion;  Major  J.  M.  Goggin,  Major  E.  L. 
Caston,  Captain  J.  M.  Davis,  Captain  Carwall,  Captain  J.  W.  Wal- 
ker, A.  A.  G. ;  Captain  C.  S.  Dwight,  Captain  McRae  Cane,  i6th 
Georgia;  Colonel  Armstrong,  i8th  Georgia;  Captain  L.  Bass,  25th 
Virginia  Battery;  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  P.  False,  22d  Virginia  Bat- 
tery; Major  F.  C.  Smith,  24th  Georgia;  Captain  J.  F.  Tompkins, 
22d  Virginia;  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Tompkins,  22d  Virginia;  Captain 
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W.  C.  Winn,  22d  Virginia;  Adjutant  S.  D.  Davies,  47th  Virginia; 
H.  W.  O.  Gatewood,  37th  Virginia;  Adjutant  Williams,  3d  Georgia 
Sharpshooters;  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Buford,  Captain  J.  L.  Jarrett,  6gth 
Virginia;  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Ferneyhough,  2oth  Virginia  Battalion; 
Captain  J.  A.  Hanes,  55th  Virginia;  Captain  A.  Reynolds,  55th 
Virginia;  Captain  J.  H.  Fleet,  55  Virginia;  Captain  V.  H.  Fauntle- 
r°y»  55th  Virginia;  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Robinson,  55th  Virginia; 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Fauntleroy,  55th  Virginia;  Captain  R.  T.  Bland, 
55th  Virginia;  Adjutant  R.  L.  Williams,  55th  Virginia;  Lieutenant 
J.  R.  P.  Humphries,  55th  Virginia;  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Ragland,  53d 
Virginia;  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Willingham,  53d  Virginia;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  T.  G.  Barbour,  24th  Virginia;  Captain  W.  F.  Harrison, 
24th  Virginia;  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Howard,  i8th  and  2oth 
Virginia  Battalions;  Captain  A.  Austin  Smith,  ordnance  officer; 
Captain  McHenry  Howard,  General  Custis  Lee's  staff;  Lieut.  J.  F. 
Porteous,  ordnance  officer;  Maj.  J.  E.  Robertson,  2oth  Va.  Battalion; 
Captain  S.  H.  Overton,  2Oth  Virginia  Battalion;  Captain  R.  K. 
Hargo,  2oth  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Hunter,  2oth 
Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant}.  H.  Lewis,  2oth  Virginia  Battalion; 
Lieutenant  A.  G.  Williams,  2oth  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  B. 
Scruggs,  2oth  Virginia  Battalion:  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Snelson,  2Oth 
Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  E.  Coffin,  2Oth  Virginia  Battalion; 
Lieutenant  Ferneyhough,  2Oth  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  P.  F. 
Vaden,  2oth  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  D.  Bruce, 
47th  Virginia;  Captain  E.  L.  Wharton,  47th  Virginia;  Lieutenant 
J.  S.  Hutt,  47th  Virginia;  Lieutenant  C.  Molty,  47th  Virginia;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  W.  Atkinson,  loth  and  igth  Virginia  Battalions; 
Lieutenant  J.  L.  Cowardin,  Adjutant  loth  and  igth  Virginia  Battal- 
ions; Captain  T.  B.  Wilkinson,  loth  Virginia  Battalion;  Captain  T. 
B.  Blake,  loth  Virginia  Battalion;  Captain  R.  B.  Claytor,  loth  Vir- 
ginia Battalion;  Captain  C.  S.  Harrison,  loth  Virginia  Battalion; 
Lieutenant).  W.  Turner,  loth  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  B.  G. 
Andrews,  roth  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  T.  C.  Talbott,  loth 
Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  A.  P.  Bohannon,  Adjutant  Wilson, 
loth  Virginia  Battalion,  wounded;  Captain  J.  H.  Norton,  i8th  Vir- 
ginia Battalion;  Lieutenant  W.  Stevenson,  i8th  Virginia  Battalion; 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Russell,  i8th  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  S. 
Doridian,  i8th  Virginia  Battalion;  Captain  D.  L.  Smoot,  i8th  Vir- 
ginia Battalion;  Colonel  J.  J.  Phillips,  Qth  Virginia;  Adjutant  C.  C. 
Phillips,  gth  Virginia;  Lieutenant  W.  Roane  Ruffin,  Chamberlayne's 
Battery;  Captain  E.  B.  Coltrane,  24th  Virginia;  Captain  J.  W.  Barr, 
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-  Battery;  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Campbell,  Barr's  Battery;  Cap- 
tain H.  Nelson,  28th  Virginia;  Lieutenant  C.  K.  Nelson,  28th  Vir- 
ginia; Lieutenant  J.  B.  Leftwich,  28th  Virginia;  Lieutenant  J. 
N.  Kent,  22d  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Shepherd, 
22(1  Virginia  Battalion;  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Glossen,  47th  Virginia; 
Lieutenant  R.  P.  Welling,  I2th  Mississippi;  Chaplain  E.  A.  Garrison, 
4Sth  Mississippi;  Lieutenant  Robert  T.  Knox,  3oth  Virginia;  Lieu- 
tenant  J.  H.  Marshall,  3Oth  Virginia;  Captain  J.  S.  Knox,  3Oth 
Virginia;  Lieutenant  St.  George  Fitzhugh,  Pegram  Artillery;  Lieu- 
tenant T.  L.  Roberts,  34th  Virginia;  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Watts,  46th 
Virginia;  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Fowler,  46th  Virginia;  Major  M.  B.  Har- 
din,  1 8th  Virginia  Battalion;  Adjutant  W.  H.  Laughter,  i8th  Vir- 
ginia Battalion;  Captain  W.  S.  Griffin,  i8th  Virginia  Battalion; 
Captain  L.  B.  Madison,  58th  Virginia;  Lieutenant  Judson  Hundron, 
Lieutenant  J.  Foyler,  58th  Virginia;  Lieutenant  John  Addison,  ryth 
Virginia;  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Tyler,  ijth  Virginia;  Lieutenant  J. 
B.  Hill,  53d  Virginia;  Sergeant-Major  J.  S.  Miller,  2oth  Virginia 
Battalion;  Lieutenant  M.  H.  Daughty,  nth  Florida;  Captain  Winder, 
Young's  Battery;  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Murray,  Young's  Battery;  Cap- 
tain W.  S.  Randall,  General  Custis  Lee's  staff;  Colonel  J.  T.  Craw- 
ford, 5ist  Georgia;  Colonel  James  Dickey.  5ist  Georgia;  Captain 
W.  R.  McClain,  5151  Georgia;  Captain  J.  H.  Faulkner,  515!  Geor- 
gia; Captain  R.  N.  Askew,  srst  Georgia;  Captain  V.  B.  Baglow, 
5 ist  Georgia;  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Brown,  5 ist  Georgia;  Lieutenant  C. 
W.  S.  Swanson,  Captain  H.  J.  Otis,  2d  North  Carolina,  Evans'  Bri- 
gade; Lieutenant  P.  A.  Green,  3d  Georgia;  Captain  W.  G.  Baird, 
24th  North  Carolina;  Colonel  P.  McLaughlin,  5oth  Georgia;  Cap- 
tain W.  A.  Smith,  5oth  Georgia;  Captain  G.  E.  Fahn,  5oth  Georgia; 
Lieutenant  Thompson,  35th  North  Carolina;  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Pur- 
cell,  56th  Virginia. 

The  above  list  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  old  soldiers  who  may 
chance  to  see  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  BALLARD  BLAKE, 
Late  Captain  Company  E,  loth  Va.  Battalion  Artillery. 


H 
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[From  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle,  April,  1897.] 

THE  BEAU  SABREUR  OF  GEORGIA. 


A  Fitting  Tribute  to  the  Gallant  General   P.  M.  B.  Young,  C.  5.  A. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Survivors'  Association,  in 
Augusta,  President  Eve,  in  lieu  of  his  annual  address,  read  a  tribute 
to  the  valor  and  worth  of  the  late  General  P.  M.  B.  Young,  that  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  archives  of  the  Association.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Confederate  Survivors'  Association: 

I  have  been  selected  hy  your  committee  to  present  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  old  commander  and  one  of  your  honorary 
members,  General  G.  M.  P.  Young.  Pardon  the  seeming  egotism 
— in  reference  unavoidable — in  mentioning  his  services  on  the  coast 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  shall  offer  this  in  lieu  of  the 
customary  annual  address  of  the  President  of  this  Association,  as  it 
is  the  historian's  duty  to  keep  up  your  records. 

Comrades  of  the  Cobb  Legion,  Georgia  Cavalry,  little  did  we 
think  as  we  marched  the  streets  of  Richmond,  Va. ,  at  our  late  reun- 
ion, to  the  soul-stirring,  familiar  airs  of  our  old  war  songs,  that  he 
who  had  so  often  ridden  at  the  head  of  your  squadron,  whose  sabre 
had  so  often  flashed  in  your  front,  the  true  hero  of  ' '  The  Cobb  Le- 
gion, Georgia  Cavalry,"  your  Adjutant-  in  1861,  your  Major  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1862,  your  Colonel  in  1863,  your  Brigadier- 
General  in  1864  and  1865,  P.  M.  B.  Young,  was  then  lying  at  the 
point  of  death,  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  far, 
far  away  from  home,  kith  and  kindred.  True  to  his  knightly  in- 
stincts, when  satisfied  that  he  had  a  mortal  hurt,  unwilling  to  be  a 
charge  to  his  numerous  friends  or  for  them  to  witness  his  agony,  he* 
went  to  die  alone!  True  to  his  proud  spirit,  he  had  wrested  for  a 
long  time  with  the  dread  disease,  while  his  intimates,  looking  only  at 
that  grand  physique — "  the  typical  cavalryman  " — whenever  a  spasm 
of  pain  would  contract  his  handsome  countenance,  recollecting  what 
they  had  gone  through  together,  would  accuse  him  of  becoming  a 
hypochondriac,  and  he,  with  a  merry  laugh,  would  retort:  "My 
heart  has  gone  back  on  me. ' '  He  who  was  so  well  qualified  to  have 
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nude  a  happy  home — who  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men — as 
\\(  h.i\<  M-rved  with  him  know — died  in  a  New  York  hospital  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  his  beloved  Georgia. 

IDENTIFIED   WITH    THE   COBB    LEGION. 

His  history  was  our  history,  his  glorious  record  ours.  He  was 
distinctly  a  creation  of  "The  Cobb  Legion,"  and  they  felt  that  in- 
describable attachment  that  men  feel  fur  comrades  who  have  bled 
with  them  on  more  than  one  hard  contested  field. 

Though  General  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  had  organized  the  legion, 
he  was  a  noted  man  in  Georgia  before  it  was  formed.  Though  Col- 
onel William  G.  Deloney  was  our  "  Chevalier  Bayard,"  sans peur 
et  sans  reproche,  he  fell  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  September,  1863. 
Though  General  G.  J.  Wright  was  as  brave  and  gallant  as  man 
could  be,  yet  they  all  were  older;  we  expected  much  of  them. 

It  was  not  the  same  feeling  we  had  for  Pierce  Young.  As  Colonel 
Baker,  of  the  ist  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  told  him  at  Middletown, 
Maryland,  September  12,  1862,  where,  after  a  hard  day's  fight,  in- 
censed at  some  slighting  remark  that  Baker  had  made  of  a  charge 
of  "  The  Cobb  Legion,"  he  defied  him  to  mortal  combat  then  and 
there,  "on  horseback  or  on  foot,  with  sabre  or  pistol,  or  any  way  he 
would  fight."  "Why,  Pierce,  you  are  nothing  but  a  boy,  you  for- 
get yourself;  I  came  here  to  fight  Yankees,  not  as  good  a  soldier  as 
you."  Unmindful  of  the  emphatic  berating  of  his  junior  officer, 
conscious  of  his  own  courage,  demonstrated  in  many  a  fierce  en- 
counter, instead  of  arresting  him  for  disrespect,  he  laughed  at  the 
boyishness  displayed  even  before  his  own  regiment,  who,  with  the 
older  men  of  Young's  Regiment,  always  so  regarded  the  affront. 
Far  from  being  perfect,  we  forgave  his  faults,  even  as  a  father  would 
those  of  a  spoiled  child — for  a  spoiled  child  in  many  of  his  actions 
ua^  Pierce  Young,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

A  West  Point  cadet,  he  promptly  resigned  on  the  secession  of 
Georgia,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy,  and  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  adjutant  to  Colonel  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  then 
organizing  his  legion  "on  the  peninsular."  Being  a  born  soldier 
and  with  his  military  training,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  infuse  into  that 
command,  then  consisting  of  six  companies  of  infantry,  four  of  cav- 
alry and  the  afterwards  famous  Troup  Artillery  of  Athens,  the  esprit 
du  corps  they  were  so  noted  for. 
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THE    CHARGE    AT    BURKITSVILLE. 

Although  in  nearly  all  the  engagements  from  Yorktown,  around 
Richmond,  Manassas  and  on  the  march  into  Maryland,  it  was  at 
Burkitsville,  September  13,  1862,  "The  Cobb  Legion,  Georgia  Cav- 
alry," first  asserted  its  individuality. 

With  nine  skeleton  companies,  reduced  by  the  casualties  of  months 
of  hard  fighting  and  marching  to  less  than  one-fourth  we  had  started 
with,  Young  was  ordered  and  led  the  sabre  charge  against  McClel- 
lan's  advance  guard  on  that  road,  hurrying  to  the  relief  of  "  Har- 
per's Ferry,"  hurling  back  two  of  their  crack  regiments,  the  8th 
Illinois  and  3d  Indiana  cavalry,  upon  the  infantry  of  the  "Army  of 
the  Potomac."  The  picture  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  We  had  to  charge  down  a  steep,  rocky  lane  by  twos 
between  stone  fences,  from  whose  shelter  their  dismounted  men  were 
firing  on  us,  over  a  narrow  plateau,  where  we  deployed  into  a  com- 
pany front  at  the  run.  The  Dougherty  Hussars  of  Albany  (who 
were  cut  to  pieces),  leading  the  Fulton  Dragoons,  of  Atlanta,  next, 
then  the  Richmond  Hussars,  his  favorites  always,  and  as  we  passed 
Colonel  Young,  he  was  lying,  surrounded  by  dead  and  wounded  men 
and  horses,  in  front  of  a  little  country  church,  his  dead  horse  pin- 
ning him  to  the  ground.  As  we  came  by  at  full  speed,  his  clarion 
voice  rang  "out  clear  and  distinct  above  our  yells,  "Give  'em  hell! 
boys,  give  'em  hell!"  waving  his  plumed  hat  over  that  handsome 
face  illumined  by  the  fierce  excitement  of  the  charge.  We  crossed 
the  ditch  where  lay  First  Lieutenant  Marshall  and  the  brave  eighty- 
year-old  Sergeant  Barksdale,  with  his  snowy  beard  almost  to  his 
waist,  his  sabre  at  the  guard,  the  ball  through  his  forehead,  then  up 
the  steep  hill  to  the  stone  fences  on  the  crest,  from  whence  the  dis- 
mounted sharp-shooters  vied  with  the  mounted  men  in  seeking  the 
protection  of  their  infantry  line  of  battle.  So  P.  M.  B.  Young's  and 
the  "Cobb's  Legion's"  reputation  was  established.  So  exciting 
was  the  charge,  that  General  Hampton,  who  was  always  well  up  in 
front,  snatched  off  his  overcoat  and  throwing  it  to  his  son,  with, 
"Take  care  of  my  overcoat,  Preston,"  drew  his  sabre  and  dashed 
into  the  fray,  followed  by  that  brave  boy,  who  pitched  the  overcoat 
into  a  fence  corner,  as  he  "had  come  to  Maryland  to  fight  Yankees, 
and  not  to  carry  his  father's  overcoat." 

THE    BRANDY   STATION    FIGHT. 

At  Brandy  Station  the  gth  of  June,  1863,  did  Colonel  Young  re- 
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capture  Stuart's  headquarters  and  check  the  triumphant  advance  of 
Pleasanton.  who  had  drivm  hack  all  our  cavalry  until  they  met  the 
"Cobb  Legion."  "  I  do  not  claim  that  this  was  the  turning  point 
ol  the  day."  (P.  M.  B.  Young's  Report.  Records  of  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  Vol.  xxii,  p.  732.)  As  Major  Heros  Von  Borke,  the  cele- 
brated Prussian  officer  on  General  Stuart's  staff,  said  to  General 
Stuart  in  my  presence:  "Young's  regiment  made  the  grandest 
charge  I  see  on  either  continent,"  and  Brandy  Station  is  considered 
the  greatest  cavalry  battle  of  the  war. 

Wounded  again  while  attempting  to  lead  two  regiments  of  infantry 
in  the  charge,  which  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  him,  he  being  in  com- 
mand of  Hampton's  brigade,  August  i,  1863,  (but  although  one  of 
the  color-bearers  rushed  out  waving  his  flag  following  Colonel  Young,  ) 
both  regiments  laid  down,  preferring  "to  fire  lying  down  "  than  to 
follow  the  cavalry  colonel,  whose  conspicuous  uniform,  commanding 
presence  and  emphatic  pleadings  for  them  to  "forward,"  in  tones 
that  "could  be  heard  a  mile,"  was  too  fair  a  mark  for  the  hundreds 
who  were  shooting  at  him,  and  he  was  shot  through,  and  once  more 
promoted  for  "gallantry  on  the  field." 

THE   GREAT    BLUFF   AT   CULPEPER. 

Of  his  saving  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  trains  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Culpeper,  October  9,  1863*  by  a  lucky 
inspiration  (bluff  the  boys  called  it),  by  covering  the  hills  with  dis- 
mounted men  as  infantry,  and  one  piece  of  artillery  to  the  hill,  which 
"to  keep  a  shooting,"  and  keeping  the  brigade  building  fires  all 
night  and  his  band  playing  music,  to  make  the  Yankees  believe 
there  was  a  corps  instead  of  the  few  hundred  men  he  had  for 
"  duty,"  is  too  well  told  by  John  Esten  Cook  for  me  but  to  incident- 
ally mention.  For  the  third  time  was  he  wounded,  and  as  usual  in 
displaying  conspicuous  gallantry,  for  which  he  was  promoted  major- 
general  of  cavalry. 

Sherman's  forces  threatening  the  powder  mills  at  Augusta,  Beau- 
regard,  Bragg,  the  Governors  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
appealed  for  reinforcements  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
"Major-General  P.  M.  B.  Young,  with  a  division  (?),  consisting  of 
goo  dismounted  cavalrymen,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Cap- 
tain F.  E.  Eve,  was  all  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  could  spare  — 
and  General  Young  was  selected,  hoping  his  men  could  be  mounted 
and  he  assist  General  Wheeler  in  opposing  General  Kilpatrick, 
whose  brigade  he  had  defeated  at  Brandy  Station  with  the  sabre, 
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and  at  the  supreme  moment  of  his  supposed  victory,  in  the  most 
celebrated  cavalry  battle  of  the  war.  On  their  arrival  in  Augusta, 
without  rest,  they  rushed  to  Green's  Cut,  to  meet  Kilpatrick's  raid, 
who  was  then  threatening  Waynesboro,  where  Wheeler  met  and 
defeated  him. 

DEFENCE   OF   SAVANNAH. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  Young's  men  were  there  mounted,  and 
under  Captain  Eve  were  marched  hastily  to  Pocotaligo,  and  from 
Pocotoligo  to  Tullifini,  Coosawhatchie,  Salkehatchie,  Izard's  Farm, 
Argyle  Island.  The  crack  of  the  rifles  of  Young's  men — for  the 
remainder  of  his  division  had  been  hurried  forward  (being  unable  to 
mount  them)  by  rail,  under  the  command  of  "  that  hard  old  fighter," 
the  gallant  Major  Puckett,  was  heard  in  nearly  all  of  "  the  bloody 
and  obstinate  fighting  along  the  rice  dams,"  during  the  seige  of  Sa- 
vannah. A  complimentary  order  from  Lieutenant-General  Hardee 
"  but  for  the  gallant  conduct  of  General  Young's  command,  I  could 
not  have  held  Savannah  so  long" — was  read  by  Adjutant-General 
Church  before  us  at  Heyward's  Farm,  soon  after  the  evacuation. 
He  was  without  a  peer  as  a  cavalry  officer  from  Georgia,  and  was 
one  of  Stuart's  as  well  as  Hampton's,  most  trusted  lieutenants. 
That  the  choice  should  have  fallen  upon  him,  demonstrates  what  the 
War  Department,  General  Lee,  aye,  President  Davis,  thought  of  him. 
Hampton,  Butler,  Rosser,  Young — think  of  that  immortal  quartette! 
Of  their  commanding  presence,  as  they  rode  at  the  head  of  your 
columns,  of  the  imperishable  glory  they  gained — and  that  you  helped 
make.  Is  it  not  a  glorious  legacy  to  bequeath  your  children  ?  Does 
any  one  think  this  fulsome  praise  ?  Then  let  him  or  them  search  the 
records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellon,  and  see  what  P.  M.  B.  Young 
is  accredited  with  during  that  war.  We  know  the  half  has  never 
been  told,  or  ever  will  be. 

AFTER    THE   WAR. 

It  would  take  volumes  to  write  all  we  know  of  him  outside  of  what 
history  records.  His  political  standing  during  the  gloomy  days  of 
reconstruction — as  a  Congressman,  as  United  States  minister  at  for- 
eign courts,  as  a  diplomat — is  green  in  the  minds  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. A  social  favorite,  he  has  been  as  much  petted  by  the  women 
as  spoiled  by  the  men,  for  there  was  a  strong  personal  magnetism 
that  was  hard  to  resist  about  his  chivalric  presence  and  courtly  bear- 
ing. To  you,  descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers,  do  I  cite  his 
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eventful  life  as  a  glorious  example  for  you  to  emulate.  An  unknown 
let,  who,  by  meritorious  deeds  and  gallantry  on  the  battlefield, 
that  his  numerous  wounds  attested,  was  promoted  to  major-general 
of  cavalry  in  less  than  four  years.  This  is  his  record  as  a  soldier. 
As  a  civilian,  elected  soon  after  the  war  and  serving  several  terms  as 
Congressman,  the  wisdom  of  this  selection  being  confirmed  by  his 
appointment  by  the  National  Government  as  their  fit  representative 
in  foreign  lands  during  the  only  two  Democratic  administrations  since 
the  civil  war.  "Our  Confederate  Brigadiers"  die,  but  when  their 
mortal  remains  have  been  long  mouldering  in  the  dust  they  will  live 
forever  in  history  and  in  tradition,  and  children's  children  learn  with 
their  earliest  breath  to  lisp  the  names  of  the  great  chieftains  of  the 
South,  and  with  their  youngest  emotions  to  admire  and  emulate  their 
illustrious  example.  Amidst  the  wreath  of  immortelles  that  will  gar- 
land the  memory  of  him  who  was  called  the  "  Beau  Sabreur  of  Geor- 
gia," the  most  noted  cavalry  officer  of  your  State,  and  one  the  most 
celebrated  in  either  army,  North  or  South,  we  desire  to  contribute 
this  leaflet  as  a  memento  of  our  estimation  of  him  who  was  once  our 
colonel  and  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association. 

E.  J.    O'CONNOR, 

N.  K.  BUTLER, 

F.  E.  EVE, 

Committee. 


[From  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  News  and  Observer,  April  u,  1897.] 

THE  23rd  NORTH  CAROLINA  INFANTRY. 


Organized  in  1861,  as  the  i3th  Regiment  of  Volunteers. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  BY  H.  C.  WALL. 


Upon  the  secession  of  North  Carolina,  May  20,  1861,  the  conven- 
tion passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  raising  and  equipping  ot 
ten  regiments  of  infantry,  to  be  designated  "State  Troops,"  the 
said  regiments  to  be  numbered  from  one  to  ten,  inclusive,  in  the 
order  of  their  organization,  the  enlistment  in  the  same  to  be  made 
for  and  during  the  war.  Subsequently  the  raising  of  other  regiments, 
as  volunteers  for  the  term  of  twelve  months,  was  authorized,  these  to 
be,  in  like  manner,  numbered  from  one  up,  in  the  order  of,  their 
organization.  This  distinction  between  "State  Troops"  and  volun- 
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teers  was  kept  up  until  the  re-organization  under  the  general  Con- 
script Act,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  iyth  of  May,  1862,  when 
the  order  of  numbering  the  regiment  was  changed  by  adding  the 
volunteer  regiment,  as  originally  numbered,  to  the  number  of  "  State 
Troops,"  by  which  the  rst  regiment  of  volunteers  became  the  nth, 
and  the  others,  in  like  manner,  ten  numbers  beyond  those  they  first 
bore.  The  re-arrangement,  therefore,  changed  the  old  i3th  into  the 
23rd.  Under  the  ordinance  referred  to,  ten  companies  from  the  fol- 
lowing counties,  viz:  one  from  each,  Richmond,  Anson,  Montgomery, 
Mecklenburg,  Lincoln,  Gaston,  Catawba  and  three  from  Granville, 
were  entered  in  the  official  records  of  the  adjutant-general  at  Raleigh, 
as  the  1 3th  Regiment  Volunteers.  The  several  companies  were  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  at  Garysburg,  Northampton  county,  and  the 
line  officers  thereof  directed  to  hold  an  election  for  field  officers  on 
Wednesday,  the  loth  of  July,  1861.  At  the  election  so  held  John 
F.  Hoke,  of  Lincoln,  at  the  time  being  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State,  was  elected  Colonel;  John  W.  Leak,  of  Richmond,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and  Daniel  H.  Christie,  at  that  time  of  Granville 
county,  but  originally  from  Virginia,  was  elected  major.  Isaac  J. 
Young,  of  Granville,  was  the  first  adjutant  of  the  regiment. 

During  the  war  the  office  of  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  succeeded 
to  respectively  by  D.  H.  Christie,  commissioned  May  10,  1862; 
Charles  C.  Blacknall,  August  15,  1863;  William  S.  Davis,  of  War- 
ren, a  transfer  from  the  i2th  North  Carolina,  who  was  commissioned 
in  October,  1864.  That  of  lieutenant-colonel  was  succeeded  to  by 
Robert  D.  Johnston,  of  Lincoln,  commissioned  May,  1862,  who  was 
promoted  to  a  brigadier  generalship  in  July,  1863.  That  of  major 
by  Ed.  J.  Christian,  of  Montgomery,  May,  1862,  and  by  Charles  C. 
Blacknall,  May,  1862 — more  than  a  year  before  he  became  colonel 
of  the  regiment.  The  office  of  adjutant,  subsequent  to  original 
organization,  was  held  respectively  by  Vines  E.  Turner,  of  Granville, 
commissioned  May,  1862;  Junius  French,  of  Yadkin,  June,  1863; 
Thomas  F.  Powell,  of  Richmond,  July,  1863,  and  by  Lawrence  T. 
Everett,  of  Richmond,  May,  1864.  The  first  quartermaster  of  the 
regiment  was  Edwin  G.  Cheatham,  of  Granville,  commissioned  July, 
1861;  succeeded  by  W.  I.  Everett,  of  Richmond,  in  the  spring  of 
1862;  by  Vines  E.  Turner,  June,  1863.  The  first  commissary  was 
James  F.  Johnston,  of  Lincoln.  The  first  chaplain,  Theophilus  W. 
Moore,  a  Methodist,  of  Person,  who  later  in  the  war  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Berry,  a  Baptist,  of  Lincoln.  The.  names  of  Robert  J. 
Hicks,  of  Granville,  surgeon;  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Mecklenburg,  assist- 


ant  surgeon,  ami  William  V.  Gill,  of  Granville,  sergeant-major,  com- 
plete, as  laras  we  know  accurately,  the  field  and  stall"  of  the  regiment. 
The  companies  of  the  regiment  and  their  commanding  chiefs  were 
as  follows: 

Company  A — Captain  William  F.  Marllee,  Anson. 
Company  B — Captain  George  W.  Seagle,  Lincoln. 
Company  C — Captain  C.  J.  Cochran,  Montgomery. 
Company  D — Captain  Louis  H.  Webb,  Richmond. 
Company  E — Captain  James  H.  Horner,  Granville. 
Company  F — Captain  M.  F.  McCorkle,  Catawba. 
Company  G — Captain  Charles  C.  Blacknall,  Granville. 
Company  H — Captain  E.  M.  Fairis,  Gaston. 
Company  I — Captain  Rufus  Amis,  Granville. 
Company  K — Captain  Robert  D.  Johnston,  Lincoln. 

On  Wednesday,  July  17,  1861,  Colonel  Hoke,  with  seven  compa- 
nies of  the  regiment,  left  the  "Camp  of  Instruction  "  at  Garysburg, 
N.  C.,  for  Virginia,  leaving  three  companies,  viz:  "C,"  "D"  and 
"H"  behind,  because  of  the  much  sickness  (measles)  among  the 
men.  These  seven  companies  reached  Manassas  Junction  on.  the  2ist 
of  July,  while  the  battle  was  raging,  but  took  no  part  therein  as  they 
were  not  ordered  to  the  field.  On  August  5th,  the  three  remaining 
companies,  under  command  of  Major  Christie,  broke  camp  at  Garys- 
burg.  After  several  days  of  delay  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  want  of 
transportation  facilities,  the  three  companies  were  enabled  to  reach 
their  destination  and  join  the  regiment  which  was  then  in  quarters 
at  Camp  Wigfall,  near  the  late  battle-field.  For  several  weeks  en- 
camped at  this  place,  the  regiment  suffered  exceedingly  from  sick- 
ness. By  the  surgeon's  statement  the  sick-call  at  one  time  num- 
bered 240,  while  fifty-seven  of  the  cases  were  typhoid  fever.  The 
mortality  was  large.  From  camp  to  camp  the  command  was  moved 
until  it  went  into  winter-quarters  on  Bull  Run  in  December,  where  it 
remained,  with  only  such  changes  in  position  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  in  outpost  and  picket  duty  required,  until  the  8th 
day  of  March,  1862.  Meantime  the  regiment  had  been  incorporated 
into  a  brigade  with  the  5th  N.  C.  "  State  Troops,"  Colonel  Duncan 
K.  McRae;  the  2Oth  Georgia,  Colonel  Smith;  the  24th  Virginia, 
Colonel  Jubal  A.  Early,  and  the  38th  Virginia,  of  which  brigade 
Colonel  Early  being  the  ranking  officer,  he  was  placed  in  command, 
subsequently  being  commissioned  as  brigadier-general. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861  numerous  changes  in  the  officers  of 
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the  line  of  the  regiment  had  taken  place,  which  perhaps  it  is  not 
material  to  note  in  detail.  The  winter  was  a  severe  one,  and  great 
was  the  mortality  among  the  troops  from  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
and  other  diseases.  The  old  camps  were  abandoned  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1862,  and  at  daylight  the  regiment  moved  out,  throwing 
away  tents  and  camp  equippage;  sum  total  of  first  days'  march,  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  starting  point,  progress  being  checked  by  con- 
fusion of  orders.  Early  was  now  acting  as  major-general,  in  com- 
mand of  the  fourth  division.  Not  until  sunset  of  the  Qth  did  the 
grand  column  move  again,  reaching  Manassas  Junction  that  night. 
An  immense  amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  as  the  army  com- 
manded by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  to  change  base  to  the 
peninsula.  A  very  carnival,  restrained  to  some  extent  by  the  power 
of  military  discipline,  reigned  that  night  at  the  junction.  The  sol- 
diers got  rich  with  plunder;  depots  of  supplies  and  the  express  office 
were  fired  and  barrels  of  whiskey  opened  at  the  head,  poured  their 
contents  in  streams  upon  the  ground.  A  rough  soldier  was  observed 
with  six  canteens  of  whiskey  around  his  neck,  and,  as  if  he  "  wept 
such  waste  to  see,"  actually  wading  in  a  "puddle  of  the  stuff  while  in 
a  ditty,  tuneless  but  gay,  he  whistled  his  regrets  over  departed 
spirits. 

Our  army  at  Manassas,  numbering  less  than  50,000,  was  con- 
fronted by  a  host  of  more  than  100,000.  General  McClellan,  styled 
through  the  favoring  pride  of  his  friends,  "the  Little  Napoleon," 
fell  upon  the  expedient  of  transferring  his  troops  by  the  way  of  the 
Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Yorktown,  anticipating  an  easy 
victory  over  "the  small  army  of  Magruder,  and  then  "on  to  Rich- 
mond" by  the  Peninsular  route.  This  move  on  the  part  of  Mc- 
Clellan, though  conducted  in  great  secrecy,  was  not  long  hidden 
from  the  eagle  eye  of  Johnston;  hence  the  retreat  from  Manassas, 
and  his  resolve  to  reinforce  Magruder  and  take  command  of  the  en- 
tire force  at  Yorktown.  With  the  other  commands  the  regiment 
reached  Yorktown  on  the  8th  of  April,  '62,  a  stop  having  been 
made  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  of  several  weeks  du- 
ration, to  await  the  full  development  of  McClellan's  plans.  At  York- 
town,  the  trying  duty  of  service  in  the  trenches  began.  On  the  i7th, 
after  nine  days  behind  the  breastworks,  the  boys  had  their  first  ex- 
perience with  cannon  balls  and  bombshells.  The  picket  line  was 
situated  between  opposing  batteries,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  apart, 
and  more  than  one  shell  exploded  in  uncomfortable  proximity  to 
them.  When  the  first  shot  was  fired  directly  at  the  position  occupied 
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by  tin-  j.vl  n-^iment,  the  writer  was  on  duty  in  the  rifle  pits  as  ser- 
ut  in  command,  some  200  yards  in  front  of  our  breastworks. 
\\V11  is  remembered  the  Munition"  produced  by  the  first  shell 
that  tanned  the  cheeks  of  ye  innocent  braves  who  occupied  those 
rifle-pits,  and  particularly  the  moving  effect  wrought  upon  a  certain 
tongue-tied  individual  whose  deportment  now,  as  contrasted  with 
previous  pretensions,  presented  a  striking  consistency  with  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  ballad: 

"  Naught  to  him  possesses  greater  charms 

Upon  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday, 
Than  a  snug  chat  of  war  and  war's  alarms, 
While  people  fight  in  Turkey,  far  away," 

for,  with  a  precipitate  bound,  the  tongue-tied  warrior  made  tracks 
for  the  breastworks,  exclaiming,  in  answer  to  remonstrances  and 
threats  of  court-martial:  "Dam  'fi  come  'ere  to  be  hulled  out  this 
way  when  I  can't  see  who's  a  shoolin'  at  me  " — using  the  term  hulled 
instead  of  shelled  as  synonomous,  though  he  hardly  thought  of  it  at 
the  time.  At  a  period  a  little  later  in  the  service  such  conduct  would 
have  been  most  severely  punished,  but  it  is  not  remembered  if  "  Dam 
'fi  "  got  more  than  a  sharp  reprimand  and  orders  for  an  immediate 
return  to  his  post.  If  he  ever  afterwards  flinched,  we  were  not  in- 
formed of  it.  He  was  killed  at  Gettysburg.  The  term  of  service  at 
Yorktown  was  not  at  all  irksome,  nor  was  it  unmarked  by  occasional 
diversion  from  the  tread-mill  routine  of  duty.  About  the  quaint  old 
town  were  many  points  of  interest  that  awakened  patriotic  contem- 
plation. Soldiers  would,  as  relaxation  from  duty  permitted,  repair 
to  the  spot,  marked  by  a  marble  slab  and  a  half  mile  from  the  town, 
where  Cornwallis  gave  up  his  sword  to  Washington;  and,  standing 
on  the  consecrated  ground,  they  would  breathe  the  prayer  that  here 
may  America's  second  revolution,  as  did  the  first,  have  an  ending. 
But,  alas!  even  then,  as  if  in  derision  of  prophecy  and  hope,  there 
hung  upon  the  horizon  a  cloud — not  yet  comparatively  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  but  which  was  destined  to  increase  in  proportions  and 
intensity,  and  ere  long  to  burst  and  scatter  destruction  and  death 
over  all  the  land. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  May  Yorktown  was  evacuated.  Twelve 
miles  out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  town  of  Williamsburg  the 
battle  of  the  5th  of  May  occurred,  rendered  necessary  by  the  too 
eager  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  From  a  point  on  the  road  several  miles 
beyond  the  town  towards  Richmond,  Early's  Brigade — now  com- 
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posed  of  the  5th  and  23d  North  Carolina,  the  24th  Virginia  and  the 
2d  Florida  Battalion — was  ordered  back  to  aid  Longstreet  in  resist- 
ing the  furious  attack.  At  the  moment  of  our  reaching  the  field  the 
bloody  drama  was  going  on  in  full  view  of  the  town.  Much  \v;is 
said  at  the  time  and  afterwards  of  the  part  the  23d  Regiment  took  in 
that  battle.  The  writer  can  only  give  facts  from  a  personal  stand- 
point, as  recalled  by  him,  a  private  then  in  ranks,  conscious  too  of  a 
liability  to  error  in  an  understanding  of  the  existing  facts.  The 
design  was  a  charge  by  Early' s  Brigade  against  a  strong  position 
manned  by  Hancock's  Brigade,  on  the  enemy's  right.  When  drawn 
up  in  line  for  the  forward  movement,  General  Early  rode  the  length 
of  the  brigade,  using,  in  that  fine-toned  voice  of  his,  something  like 
the  words:  "  Boys,  you  must  do  your  duty."  The  line  had  steadily 
advanced  a  100  yards  or  more  when  a  body  of  thick  forest  of  trees 
and  undergrowth  confronted  the  2jd,  into  which  the  regiment 
marched,  the  line  at  once  becoming  irregular  and  more  or  less  jum- 
bled by  reason  of  the  natural  obstacles  to  its  progress.  At  this 
moment  General  D.  H.  Hill  appeared,  mounted,  in  our  front,  and 
saying  sharply  to  the  men,  now  confused  in  ranks  and  each  one  com- 
manding his  comrades:  "  Hush  your  infernal  noise."  In  an  instant 
more  the  right  wing  of  the  brigade,  having  greatly  the  advantage  of 
ground  in  marching,  as  we  believe,  and  thus  coming  first  in  view  of 
the  enemy's  battery,  received  their  galling  fire,  and  was  hurled  back 
by  a  fury  of  shot  and  shell  irresistible  by  mortal  force.  The  5th 
North  Carolina  made  a  gallant  but  fruitless  charge,  losing  many  val- 
uable lives,  and  the  23d  did  not  support  it  at  the  critical  moment. 
That  moment  was  of  the  briefest  possible  span;  like  a  sea  wave 
against  the  sea  wall,  the  charge  bounded  back  instantly.  Colonel 
D.  K.  McRae,  of  the  5th  North  Carolina,  alleged  that  the  23d  was 
inexcusably  derelict  in  duty,  and  that  its  colonel  halted  the  regiment 
in  those  woods  without  authority.  Colonel  Hoke,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  General  Early  gave  the  order  to  halt.  Whether  the 
command  of  "  halt "  and  "lie  down  "  was  given  to  the  23d  a  second 
sooner  than  the  batteries  opened  on  the  assaulting  columns,  would 
be  hard  to  tell,  for  the  action  of  the  23d  in  halting  and  lying  down 
appeared  to  be  about  the  same  moment  a  portion  of  the  assaulting 
force  was  rushing  pell-mell  back  upon  its  line  in  the  woods.  It  was 
all  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  the  brigade,  chagrined  at  defeat 
and  mourning  the  loss  of  many  gallant  spirits,  fell  back  in  order. 
Only  four  or  five  men  in  the  23d  were  wounded,  and  this  by  random 
bullets. 
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General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer  sev- 
eral yreara  alter  the  war,  placed  the  responsibility  for  this  charge  upon 
(  ieiieral  D.  H.  Hill.  He  said  he  did  not  order  it  made,  but  per- 
mittee 1  it  only,  however,  after  repeated  requests  from  General  Hill. 
The  enemy  seemed  content  to  hold  his  own,  without  much  further 
effort  to  advance  his  line  as  the  shades  of  night  came  on.  During 
the  night  and  early  dawn  of  the  6th  the  grand  retreat  was  resumed. 
The  6th  of  May  found  the  army  on  the  march  without  a  mouthful  to 
eat.  a-  tin-  wagons  had  gone  far  ahead  towards  Richmond.  On  the 
evening  of  the  gth  the  Chickahominy  was  reached,  and  here  the 
wagons  were  overtaken,  much  to  the  delight  of  drooping  hearts  and 
hungry  stomachs.  On  this  day,  while  bivouacked  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  reorganization  of  companies  in  the  23d  Regiment  took 
place,  and  new  regimental  officers  were  elected,  as  follows:  Daniel 
H.  Christie,  Colonel;  Robert  D.  Johnston,  former  captain  of  Com- 
pany K,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  Ed.  J.  Christian,  former  lieutenant  of 
Company  C,  Major;  Vines  E.  Turner,  former  lieutenant  of  Company 
G,  Adjutant. 

The  battle  of  Seven  Pines  was  fought  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1862. 
Here  the  23d  received  the  first  real  "  baptism  of  fire."  The  attack 
was  made  by  General  Johnston  with  a  view  of  capturing  or  destroy- 
ing two  divisions  of  the  enemy  which  had  been  thrown  forward  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  brunt  of  the  fight  was 
borne  by  D.  H.  Hill's  Division,  to  which  the  23d  belonged.  Sam- 
uel Garland,  Jr.,  a  Virginian,  now  commanded  the  brigade.  The 
four  brigades  of  Garland,  Rodes,  Anderson  and  Rains  stormed  the 
enemy's  camp  and  captured  everything  as  it  stood,  with  twelve  pieces 
of  artillery,  while  General  Casey's  headquarters  and  official  papers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  brave  Confederates.  At  this  point  of  attack 
the  victory  was  certainly  complete;  and  if  equal  progress  had  been 
made  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre,  then  might  General  John- 
ston's anticipations  have  been  fully  realized  in  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  divisions,  with  which  purpose  in  view,  as  already 
indicated,  the  attack  had  been  made. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  a  studied  description  of  any  bat- 
tles, norK  indeed,  is  it  essential  to  the  purpose  and  limited  province 
of  this  sketch.  Besides,  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  even  from  the  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses  and  participants  and  with  complete  data  in 
hand,  to  describe  the  position  of  any  one  regiment  relative  to  that  of 
another  in  battle.  And  again,  with  reference  to  true  Confederate 
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soldiers,  what  is  said  of  the  fighting  qualities  and  achievements  of 
one  command  may,  with  proper  exception  and  qualification,  be  said 
of  another — for  indeed  were  they  "Romans-all."  We  would,  to 
compass  our  wishes,  recall  the  scenes  of  each  battle  and  impart  to 
them  a  descriptive  glow  that  might,  in  some  degree  at  least,  measure 
with  the  grave  reality  at  the  time  they  were  enacted.  Time  inevitably 
casts  a  dimness  over  any  event,  however  dear  to  the  heart  its  memo- 
ries may  be;  and  we  cannot  hope  at  the  best  to  give  to  those  scenes 
more  than  a  feeble  semblance  of  what  they  really  were.  We  would, 
were  it  practicable,  give  experiences  in  "words  that  burn"  to  the 
high-born  purposes  and  resolves  that  stirred  the  hearts  of  those  gal- 
lant spirits  who  fell  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  around  the  critical 
hour  of  their  fall  would  we  throw  a  halo  of  glory  that,  reaching  for- 
ward, might  consecrate  their  names  for  all  time  to  come.  But  the 
task 'is  above  our  skill,  and  we  must  be  content  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  place  on  record  a  simple  and  true  statement  of  some 
of  their  deeds,  with  regrets  that  the  whole  thrilling  story  can  never 
be  told. 

At  Seven  Pines  the  natural  conditions  were  anything  but  favor- 
able to  an  attack  on  the  enemy.  Heavy  rains  had  fallen,  and  the 
earth  everywhere  was  sloppy  and  boggy.  On  the  firing  of  three 
big  guns  as  a  signal,  the  line  of  attack  moved  out  and  across  a  field 
of  wheat  towards  the  enemy.  After  crossing  the  field,  the  23d  found 
in  its  front,  a  swamp  thick  with  undergrowth  and  tangled  vines,  and 
about  waist  deep  in  water.  At  this  point  was  met  the  fire  from  the 
opposing  batteries  supported  by  musketry,  and  many  of  our  boys  fell 
in  the  water.  Some,  doubtless,  were  drowned,  whose  wounds  were 
not  necessarily  fatal. 

Beyond  this  swamp  was  encountered  a  net  work  of  abattis — hun- 
dred of  tree  laps  with  the  ends  of  limbs  pointed  and  sharpened. 
Here  many  a  brave  boy  met  his  fate  without  flinching.  The  right 
under  Huger,  the  centre  under  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill,  and  the 
left  under  G.  W.  Smith,  were  pressing  steadily  forward.  A  Northern 
writer,  from  this  point  of  view,  describes  the  scene  thus: 

"  Our  shot  tore  their  ranks  wide  open,  and  shattered  them  asunder 
in  a  manner  frightful  to  witness,  but  they  closed  up  and  came  on  as 
steadily  as  English  veterans.  When  they  got  within"  400  yards,  we 
closed  our  case  shot  and  opened  on  them  with  canister.  Such  de- 
struction I  never  witnessed.  At  each  discharge  great  gaps  were 
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m.ide  in  their  ranks.  *  *  *  But  they  at  once  closed  and  came 
M«  atlily  on  IH -vcr  halting,  never  wavering,  right  through  the  woods, 
over  the  fence,  through  the  field,  right  up  to  our  guns,  and  Sweeping 
everything  before  them,  captured  our  artillery  and  cut  our  whole  di- 
vision to  pieces." 

At  every  other  point  than  the  centre  the  attack  seems  to  have  been 
barren  of  any  material  results.  Starting  in  well,  yet  the  assault  on 
the  enemy's  left  flank  failed,  because,  by  reason  of  the  swollen  con- 
dition of  the  water,  General  Huger  was  unable  to  move  his  division 
to  the  proper  place.  At  the  same  time  the  difficulties  that  impeded 
the  advance  of  General  G.  W.  Smith,  was  scarcely  less  formidable, 
and  he  failed  to  break  the  enemy's  right  flank,  though  desperate  and 
bloody  efforts  were  made.  According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  Gen- 
erals D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet  assailed  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
line  of  entrenchment;  and  it  was  at  this  point — notwithstanding  the 
boggy  condition  of  the  ground  and  the  great  impediment  of  tangled 
undergrowth — that  the  attack  was  successful,  and  the  flight  of  the 
enemy  continuous  from  one  line  of  works  upon  another  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Among  the 
killed  at  Seven  Pines  was  Major  Edwin  J.  Christian,  elected  at  the 
reorganization  about  two  weeks  before;  Captain  C.  C.  Blacknall,  of 
of  Company  G,  then  became  Major  of  the  regiment,  Isaac  J.  Young, 
succeeding  to  the  Captaincy  of  Company  G.  Major  Christian  was 
a  native  of  Montgomery  county — a  gallant  soldier,  while  in  all  rela- 
tions of  his  life  he  had  borne  a  high  and  honorable  name.  Captain 
Ambrose  Scarborough,  of  Company  C,  though  written  as  among  the 
killed  in  the  battle,  fell  on  the  afternoon  preceding  while  leading  a 
reconnoitering  party.  A  native  also  of  Montgomery  county,  his  ca- 
reer had  been  alike  honorable  in  peace  and  war.  The  officers 
wounded  in  the  battle  were,  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  D.  Johnston, 
Captain  William  Johnston,  Captain  I.  J.  Young,  Lieutenant  McDon- 
ald. Lieutenants  Luria  and  Knott,  both  of  Granville,  were  killed. 
The  killed  of  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  numbered 
thirty-five,  while  seventy-eight  was  the  number  of  the  same  ranks 
wounded.  These  figures  are  taken  from  Moore's  Roster,  and  we  be- 
lieve, are  about  the  actual  casualties.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston, 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  face  and  neck,  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  and  was  shot  down  within  fifty  feet  of  where  the  breastworks 
and  artillery  were.  From  divers  causes,  sickness  mainly,  the  regi- 
ment was  able  to  go  into  action  at  Seven  Pines,  with  only  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  according  to  the  statement  of  Captain 
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A.  T.  Cole,  who  commanded  Company  D  after  the  reorganization. 
General  Johnston  having  been  badly  wounded  at  Seven  Pines,  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee  was  now  in  command.  After  Seven  Pines,  the 
boys  went  into  camp  near  Richmond,  and  here  several  weeks  were 
passed  in  drilling.  The  Federal  line  of  battle  stretched  along  the 
Chickahominy  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  the  right  wing  resting  upon 
the  northern  bank  of  the  stream,  and  extending  a  short  distance 
above  the  village  of  Mechanicsville,  six  miles  from  Richmond. 

The  fighting  at  Mechanicsville,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  June, 
opened  the  ball  that  resulted  in  the  demoralization  of  McClellan's 
forces,  and  his  rapid  retreat  to  the  shelter  of  his  gun  boats  in  James 
river.  According  to  General  Lee's  plan  of  attack,  Jackson  threw 
his  force  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  whilst  A.  P.  and  D.  H. 
Hill  pressed  them  vigorously  at  other  points.  Their  breastworks 
were  soon  carried,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  one  mile  to  a  stronger 
line  of  works,  from  which  position  A.  P.  Hill  failed  to  dislodge  them. 
Night  came  on,  but  an  artillery  contest  was  still  maintained  until  a 
late  hour.  Next  day  at  dawn  the  Confederates  renewed  the  attack, 
after  a  bloody  conflict  of  two  hours,  the  enemy,  realizing  that  the 
mighty  "  Stonewall  "  had  got  in  their  rear,  abandoned  their  position, 
destroying  ammunition,  &c.,  and  fell  back  to  a  yet  stronger  line  of 
works.  In  fact  they  had  three  lines  of  battle  here,  each  protected 
by  breastworks  extending  from  a  point  on  the  left  near  Games'  Mill, 
to  a  point  on  the  right  beyond  Cold  Harbor.  In  the  attack  on  this 
position,  the  division  of  D.  H.  Hill — to  which  the  23d  belonged — 
was  the  first  to  become  engaged.  When  the  battle  became  general, 
and  the  whole  of  Jackson's  and  Longstreet's  corps  had  come  into 
action,  a  charge  was  ordered  and  the  first  line  of  works  carried — 
then  the  second  line,  then  the  third;  and  now  McClellan's  army  was 
on  the  wing  and  running  for  dear  life.  It  has  been  a  disputed  point 
between  Confederate  commands  as  to  which  was  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  first  mounting  the  enemy's  works  at  Cold  Harbor.  General  Lee 
officially  paid  high  compliment  to  D.  H.  Hill  and  his  division  in  this 
battle.  Northern  writers  admit  that  their  right  wing  gave  way  first, 
and  it  was  at  this  point  that  D.  H.  Hill's  charge  was  directed. 
McClellan's  defeated  army  fell  back  upon  Malvern  Hill,  a' strongly 
entrenched  position,  where  he  managed  to  concentrate  his  forces  and 
park  his  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Here  again  the  division 
of  D.  H.  Hill  opened  the  fight  by  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  right.  Through  some  misunderstanding,  the  attack 
upon  the  left,  was  not  promptly  made,  and  from  the  fact  the 
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enemy  drew  reinforcements  from  their  lelt  and  threw  them  over 
to  tin-  right  to  oppose  General  Hill's  advance  —  the  fire  from  the  gun- 
boats in  tin-  river  at  the  same  time  being  directed  so  as  to  guard 
against  probable  approach  upon  their  left.  The  first  line  was  broken 
and  gave  way  before  the  daring  troops  of  Hill's  division,  but  not 
being  properly  supported  to  meet  the  accumulating  odds  against 
them,  the  position  gained  had  to  be  abandoned.  Magruder's  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  left  was  not  made  until  near  the  close  of  the  day, 
and,  though  desperate  efforts  were  made  at  this  point  to  break  the 
Federal  line,  no  material  advantage  had  been  gained  when  darkness 
closed  the  struggle.  The  brave  Confederates  had  been  baffled,  but 
not  beaten.  Resting  upon  their  arms  that  night,  they  intended  to 
renew  the  attack  next  morning,  but  during  the  night  the  enemy  had 
stolen  away,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  They  had 
sought  and  found  protection  under  a  powerful  fleet  of  gun-boats  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  and  this  closed  the  series  of  "Seven  Days' 
Battles  Around  Richmond." 

The  greatest  loss  sustained  by  the  23rd  in  the  seven  days'  of  fight- 
ing was  at  Malvern  Hill.  According  to  Captain  Cole,  of  Co.  D,  the 
number  of  killed  in  this  battle  was  about  thirty;  the  "Roster"  re- 
cords the  loss  not  so  large,  the  number  of  wounded,  by  Captain 
Cole,  was  estimated  at  about  seventy-five.  The  number  of  the  regi- 
ment engaged  in  this  closing  fight  was  between  150  and  175,  officers 
and  privates.  Sergeant-Major  W.  F.  Gill,  of  Granville,  was  killed 
at  Malvern  Hill;  Captain  Cole,  of  Co.  D,  and  Lieutenant  Munday, 
of  '  '  K,  "  were  wounded.  Adjutant  Turner,  of  Granville,  was  wounded 
in  the  fight  at  Games'  Mill,  and  Captain  Young  of  the  same  county 
wounded  at  Malvern  Hill. 

After  Malvern  Hill  several  weeks  of  quiet  were  passed  near  Rich- 
mond. No  further  movement  was  attempted  by  McClellan  on  the 
Peninsula.  The  next  movement  of  the  Washington  government 
was  to  appoint  John  Pope,  the  man  who  had  "always  seen  only  the 
backs  of  his  enemies,"  to  take'  command  of  the  army.  With  a 
"flourish  of  trumpets"  he  began  his  preparations  of  threatening 
Richmond  from  the  north,  which  change  of  tactics  was  promptly 
apprehended  by  General  Lee.  Of  Jackson's  flank  movement,  by 
which  he  managed  to  strike  Pope  at  a  point  where  he  least  expected, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  at  Cedar  Run  put  him  to  flight,  win- 
ning large  trophies  and  capturing  many  prisoners,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  This  initiatory  victory  over  Pope  led  to  active  measures 

in  Washington  to  concentrate  all  the  available  Federal  force  on  the 
11 
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upper  Rappahannock  with  which  to  reinforce  Pope.  Meanwhile, 
General  Lee,  leaving  D.  H.  Hill's  division  behind  to  watch  the 
movements  of  McClellan,  marched  on  the  i3th  of  August  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  for  Gordonsville,  north  of  Richmond.  Hill's 
command  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  consequently  reach- 
ing Manassas  in  time  only  to  view  the  green  plains  strewn  with  the 
blue  and  gray  dead,  the  living  Federals  having  fled  in  confusion 
towards  Washington.  Such  was  the  situation  which  marked  the 
result  of  the  three  days'  fighting  known  as  "Second  Manassas." 

"  Maryland,  My  Maryland!  "  With  what  bounding  hearts  did  our 
boys  climb  up  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Potomac,  looking  confi- 
dently for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  Maryland  people, 
but  alas,  such  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment! 

The  army  rested  at  Frederick  City,  Md.,  from  the  6th  until  the 
loth  of  September.  The  first  engagement  on  Maryland  soil  was  at 
South  Mountain  Gap,  on  the  main  road  from  Frederick  City  to 
Boonsborough,  along  which  the  Federal  army  was  directing  its 
march.  Here  D.  H.  Hill's  divison,  on  the  I4th,  successfully  held  in 
check  the  main  body  of  McClellan's  army  thus  enabling  Jackson  to 
march  to  the  Virginia  side  and  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  while  Lee 
was  conducting  his  troops  preparatory  to  the  coming  struggle  at 
Sharpsburg.  In  the  action  at  South  Mountain,  known  in  Southern 
history  as  the  battle  of  Boonsborough,  the  23rd  Regiment  bore  a 
prominent  part,  and  it  was  in  this  fight  that  General  Garland,  the 
brigade  commander,  was  killed.  It  is  well  to  recur  to  the  report  of 
this  battle,  as  furnished  by  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  the  Century  Maga- 
zine of  May,  1886,  for  facts  and  observations,  we  quote: 

"In  the  retirement  of  Lee's  army  from  Frederick  to  HagerstovVn 
and  Boonsborough,  my  division  constituted  the  rear-guard.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  brigades  (Wise's  brigade  being  left  behind),  and  after 
the  arrival  at  Boonsborough,  was  intrusted  with  guarding  the  wagon- 
trains  and  packs  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  whole  army." 

It  was  to  save  Lee's  trains  and  artillery  that  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  not  to  prevent  the  advance  of  McClellan,  as  was  believed  in  the 
North  from  an  exaggerated  idea  about  the  number  of  Confederates 
engaged.  General  Hill  says: 

' '  My  division  was  very  small  and  was  embarrassed  with  the  wagon- 
trains  and  artillery  of  the  whole  army,  save  such  as  Jackson  had 
taken  with  him." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  army  now  before  McClellan  had 
been  constantly  marching  and  fighting  since  the  25th  of  June.  It 
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had  touvjit  Mr("lrllan's  army  from  Richmond  to  the  James,  and  then 
turned  n  nind  and  fought  Pope's  army,  reinforced  by  McClellan's, 
from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Potomac.  The  order  excusing  barefooted 
men  from  marching  into  Maryland  had  sent  thousands  to  the  rear. 
Divisions  that  had  become  smaller  than  brigades  were  when  the  fight- 
ing first  began;  brigades  had  become  smaller  than  regiments,  and 
regiments  had  become  smaller  than  companies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i-jth,  having  fixed  his  lines  of  battle,  Gen- 
eral Hill  relates  that,  accompanied  by  Major  Ratchford  of  his  staff, 
he  was  talking  with  a  mountaineer  who  stood  near  his  cabin,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children.  The  mountaineer  supposing  that  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  Major  were  Federal  officers,  was  giving  information 
about  roads  and  "  rebels."  "Just  then  a  shell  came  hurling  through 
the  woods,  and  a  little  girl  began  crying.  Having  a  little  one  at 
home  of  about  the  same  size,  I  could  not  forbear  from  stopping  a 
moment  to  say  a  few  soothing  words  to  the  frightened  child.  *  * 
The  firing  had  aroused  that  prompt  and  gallant  soldier,  General 
Garland,  and  his  men  were  under  arms  when  I  reached  the  pike.  I 
explained  the  situation  briefly  to  him,  directed  him  to  sweep  through 
the  woods,  reach  the  road  and  hold  it  at  all  hazards,  as  the  safety  of 
Lee's  large  train  depended  upon  its  being  held.  He  went  off  in 
high  spirits,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  never  knew  a  truer, 
braver,  better  man." 

Garland's  force  was  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  Bondurant's 
battery  of  artillery,  his  infantry  force  being  a  little  less  than  a  thou- 
sand men,  all  North  Carolinians.  The  five  regiments  were:  The  5th, 
placed  on  the  right;  the  I2th,  placed  as  a  support;  the  23d,  posted 
behind  a  low  stone  wall  on  the  left  of  the  5th  ;  then  came  the  2oth 
and  30th.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, the  regiments  were  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
3Oth  was  250  yards  to  the  left  of  the  2oth.  Fifty  skirmishers  of  the 
5th  North  Carolina  soon  encountered  the  23d  Ohio,  deployed  as 
skirmishers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  B.  Hayes,  afterward  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  action  began  at  nine  A.  M.  be- 
tween Cox's  division  and  Garland's  brigade.  General  Hill  then 
gives  the  forces,  respectively,  engaged,  and  concludes  that  Cox's 
infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  reached  3,000,  while  Garland's  oppos- 
ing brigade  numbered  "scarce  a  thousand."  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ruffin,  of  the  I3th  North  Carolina,  later  judge  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  of  this  State,  was  with  General  Garland  when  the  latter  re- 
ceived his  fatal  wound.  The  effort  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  to 
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turn  the  I3th,  and  Colonel  Ruffin  in  vain  urged  Gen.  Garland  to  go 
to  the  other  part  of  his  line.  With  him  "the  post  of  danger  was  the 
post  of  honor."  Judge  Ruffin,  in  a  letter  to  General  Hill,  stated 
that  he  had  just  told  General  Garland  to  get  to  a  safer  position  from 
which  to  superintend  his  brigade  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound. 
Says  General  Hill:  "Upon  the  fall  of  Garland,  Colonel  McRae,  of 
the  5th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  assumed  command,  and  ordered 
the  two  regiments  on  the  left  to  close  in  to  the  right."  This  order 
was  not  received,  or  found  impossible  of  execution.  The  main  at- 
tack was  on  the  23d  North  Carolina  behind  the  stone-wall  (Colonel 
Blacknall,  its  commander,  was  then  on  sick  furlough).  General  Hill 
continues:  "The  Federals  had  a  plunging  fire  upon  this  regiment 
(the  23d  North  Carolina),  from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  higher  than  the 
wall,  and  only  about  fifty  yards  from  it." 

The  i2th  Ohio  made  a  charge  upon  Bondurant's  battery,  and  drew 
it  off,  failing,  however,  to  capture  it.  The  3oth  Ohio  advanced  di- 
rectly upon  the  stone-wall  in  their  front,  while  a  regiment  moved 
upon  the  23d  North  Carolina  on  each  flank  (a  hot  position  for  the 
23d.)  The  result  was,  "some  of  the  3Oth  Ohio  forced  through  a 
break  in  the  wall,  and  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets  were  used  freely 
for  a  few  minutes.  Garland's  brigade,  demoralized  by  his  death  and 
by  the  furious  assault  on  its  centre,  broke  now  in  confusion  and  re- 
treated behind  the  mountain,  leaving  some  200  prisoners  of  the  5th, 
23d  and  2oth  North  Carolina  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  bri- 
gade was  too  roughly  handled  to  be  of  any  further  use  that  day." 

A  half  hour  afterwards,  according  to  General  Hill,  General  G.  B. 
Anderson,  of  North  Carolina,  arrived  with  "a  small  but  fine  body  of 
men,"  and  made  an  effort  to  rescue  the  ground  lost  by  Garland's 
brigade,  "  but  failed  and  met  a  serious  repulse."  The  loss  in  Gar- 
land's brigade  is  put  by  General  Hill  at",  killed  and  wounded  100; 
missing  200 — and  in  concluding  the  account,  he  says: 

"  If  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  fought  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  McClellan,  it  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates; 
if  it  was  fought  to  save  Lee's  trains  and  artillery,  and  to  re-unite  his 
scattered  forces,  it  was  a  Confederate  success. ' ' 

The  latter  view  was  the  true  one.  On  the  ijth  of  September,  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg,  as  known  in  Southern  History,  was  fought. 
Colonel  D.  K.  McRae,  of  the  5th  North  Carolina,  was  in  command 
of  the  brigade.  The  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet  bravely 
held  the  centre  and  right  in  this  action.  The  23d  regiment  here  was 
able  to  muster  but  few  men,  comparatively,  many  members  of  the 
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nieiit  being  bare-footed  and  absolutely  unable  to  keep  up  with 
tli--  rapid  inarch  over  the  rough  and  rocky  roads.  For  several  days 
the  ration-supply  for  the  boys  had  been  roasting-ears,  hard-grained  at 
that.  At  one  point  in  this  fight  the  brigade  wavered,  and  it  occured 
through  a  mistake,  or  an  order  from  some  one  not  authorized  to  give 
it.  While  the  line  was  advancing  and  driving  the  enemy  before  it  a 
voice  was  heard:  "Cease  firing — you  are  shooting  your  own  men," 
at  the-  same  moment  several  hands  being  seen  along  the  line  waving 
as  if  to  indicate  a  sign  for  retreat.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  in  front  increased,  and  a  "  run  back  "  by  the  brigade 
was  the  consequence.  No  explanation  was  ever  known  for  the  mis- 
take, "ruse"  or  whatever  it  was.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  the 
two  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Sharpsburg  was  about  45  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers  wounded  and  15  or  20  killed;  and  of 
commissioned  officers  from  3  to  6  wounded;  none  killed.  Assistant 
Surgeon  Jordan  was  killed  at  South  Mountain. 

General  Lee  awaited  a  revival  of  the  attack  next  day,  but  the 
enemy  declined  to  advance,  and  learning  that  reinforcements  were 
coming  forward  to  McClellan,  who  had  been  put  in  command  again 
alter  Pope's  defeat  at  Manassas,  General  Lee  withdrew  his  forces  and 
recrossed  the  Potomac  on  the  night  of  the  i8th  of  September,  1862. 
After  returning  to  Virginia,  the  army  of  Lee  remained  for  some  time 
spread  out  in  encampment  from  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg  to  Win- 
chester, in  a  country  noted  for  productive  farms,  rich  in  choicest  fruits 
of  the  pasture  and  watered  by  never-failing  streams.  The  work  of 
recruiting  now  commenced,  and  the  effective  force  of  the  army  was 
soon  increased,  the  23d  getting  its  share  by  enlistment  of  conscripts 
and  return  of  men  who  had  been  sick  and  wounded.  After  resting 
for  a  period  of  weeks  along  the  banks  of  the  Opequan,  we  find  the 
regiment  being  moved  by  rapid  marches  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Fred- 
ericksburg.  The  part  it  took  at  Fredericksburg  was  not  very  prom- 
inent. After  the  death  of  Garland,  the  brigade  was  commanded  by 
General  Alfred  Iverson,  a  Georgian.  After  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg, 
and  while  around  Fredericksburg,  General  Rodes  commanded  the 
division.  At  Chancellorsville  the  regiment  was  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  was  conspicuous  in  turning  the  enemy's  right  and  accomplishing 
Hooker's  defeat.  Its  loss  was  heavy  at  Chancellorsville.  Its  Major, 
C.  C.  Blacknall,  was  wounded  here,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  was  confined  in  the  old  Capitol  prison  at  Washington,  at  the 
time  the  Confederate  spy,  Miss  Belle  Boyd,  was  there;  but  was  ex- 
changed in  time  to  return  to  the  army  before  Gettysburg.  The  loss 
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in  the  23d  at  Chancellorsville  was  officially  reported  by  General 
Rodes,  as  173  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Among  the  killed  was 
Captain  James  S.  Knight,  of  Rockingham,  Richmond  county. 

In  the  Gettysburg  campaign  no  part  of  the  army  acted  a  more 
important  part  than  did  the  23d  North  Carolina.  It  was  engaged  in 
the  fight  of  the  first  day  at  Gettysburg,  in  which  the  brigade  lost 
fifty-five  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  in  this  regiment 
was  so  great  the  first  day,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  into  action,  as 
a  regiment,  the  succeeding  days.  The  regiment  was  left  without  a 
commissioned  officer,  all  being  among  the  killed  and  wounded,  and 
there  remained  but  one  non-commissioned  officer  and  sixteen  pri- 
vates. The  Colonel,  D.  H.  Christie,  was  mortally  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R.  D.  Jordan  was  badly  wounded  through  the  lower 
jaw  and  neck.  Captain  Baskerville,  of  Company  G,  killed  on  the 
field.  Major  Blacknall,  first  day  at  Gettysburg,  was  disabled  by  a 
ball  that  entered  his  mouth,  knocking  out  several  teeth  and  passing 
back  through  the  neck.  On  the  retreat  to  Virginia,  he  was  captured, 
his  terrible  wound  having  forced  him  to  stop  for  rest  at  a  farm  house. 
Colonels  Christie  and  Johnston  were  also  captured  in  an  ambulance, 
but  were  rescued  by  Confederate  cavalry  and  taken  to  Williamsport. 
The  former  died  on  the  way  to  Winchester.  Blacknall  managed  to 
escape  from  his  captors,  but  was  taken  again  next  morning,  then 
taken  to  Fort  McHenry,  where,  with  other  officers,  he  was  forced  to 
draw  lots  for  the  fate  of  being  shot  in  retaliation  for  a  Federal  Major 
shot  in  Richmond.  Major  Blacknall  drew  the  unlucky  number,  and 
was  condemned  to  execution,  but  for  some  reason  his  life  was  spared, 
then  transferred  to  the  horrors  of  Johnson  Island,  where  he  spent 
the  winter,  returning  to  his  home  in  March,  1864.  Against  remons- 
trances of  family  and  friends — although  a  wreck  now  of  his  former 
self,  by  reason  of  wounds  and  hardships — he  scorned  to  accept  a 
"  bomb-proof"  position,  but  rejoined  his  regiment  in  time  to  go  with 
Early  on  his  tfuly  great  march  on  Washington.  By  the  way,  it  is 
said  that  Melville  Holman,  of  Colonel  BlacknalFs  old  company  in 
the  23d,  was  killed  at  a  point  nearer  to  Washington  than  any  other 
Confederate  who  fell  in  the  war. 

Now,  some  words  as  to  the  careers,  respectively,  of  Christie  and 
Blacknall,  the  latter  having  succeeded  the  former  as  colonel  of  the 
regiment. 

Daniel  Harvey  Christie  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  March 
28,  1833.  In  early  life  he  displayed  a  fondness  for  military  studies, 
and  was  educated  at  a  military  school.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Hen- 
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d.-rson,  Granville  county,  N.  C,  some  time  in  1857,  taking  charge 
of  both  the  male  and  female  schools  of  the  town.  Of  the  former  he 
•lUlu-d  the  Henderson  Military  Institute.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  war  found  him  in  this  position.  He  was  quick  to  bound  into  the 
ring  of  military  life,  upon  which  he  was  destined  to  reflect  so  much 
honor  and  glory.  His  first  wound  was  received  at  Seven  Pines. 
iin,  at  Cold  Harbor,  just  after  Seven  Pines,  he  was  severely 
w.  nmded  and  carried  from  the  field.  Within  sixty  days  he  returned 
to  the  command,  and  devoted  himself  diligently  to  the  work  of  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  his  regiment.  At  South  Mountain  his  man- 
agement of  the  regiment,  under  exceptionally  trying  circumstances, 
w.is  such  as  to  elicit  from  General  Garland  words  of  highest  praise 
for  his  regiment  and  himself,  a  few  minutes  before  the  general  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound. 

After  Sharpsburg,  and  when  the  army  had  recrossed  the  Potomac, 
Colonel  Christie  was  ordered  by  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  take  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Anderson's  Brigade,  the  latter  having 
been  terribly  wounded.  He  commanded  this  brigade  until  Colonel, 
afterwards  Major,  Bryan  Grimes  reported  for  duty,  when  Christie 
returned  to  his  own  regiment 

At  Gettysburg  the  fight  was  opened  by  Iverson's  Brigade,  of  which 
the  23d  was  a  part,  and  Christie  held  his  men  for  hours  under  the 
most  terrific  and  galling  fires,  until  the  whole  regiment  was  either 
killed,  wounded  or  captured,  with  the  exception  of  one  non-com- 
missioned officer  (some  say  lieutenant)  and  sixteen  men.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  leading  a  charge  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  many 
other  brave  men  and  officers  of  his  command  fell  immediately  near 
him.  Some  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  magazine  called  "  Our  Living 
and  Dead,"  in  noting  Colonel  Christie's  death,  wrote: 

"  This  not  only  closes  the  military  but  the  early  career  of  a  truly 
noble  patriot,  over  whom  memory  will  ever  linger  pleasantly  among 
his  friends  and  with  those  with  whom  he  served,  and  who  ought  to 
have  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love  the  South." 

A  touching  piece  of  poetry,  appearing  in  that  magazine,  com- 
memorates his  pathetic  allusions  to  his  darling  wife  whom  he  so 
much  desired  to  see  ere  his  spirit  should  take  its  everlasting  flight. 
"  But  alas!  "  says  the  writer,  "she  came  too  late  —  she  saw  him  no 
more."  She,  noble  woman,  survives,  and  is  residing  near  Franklin, 
Virginia,  and  having  had  her  gallant  husband's  remains  bought  home, 
she  doubtless  is  solaced,  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  her  sor- 
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row,  by  the  blessed  privilege  of  spreading  ever  living  flowers  upon 
his  grave. 

Charles  Christopher  Blacknall  was  born  in  Granville  county,  North 
Carolina,  December  4th,  1831.  He  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  George 
W.  Blacknall  and  Major  T.  H.,  and  father  of  Mr.  Oscar  Blacknall — 
a  man  of  letters  and  well  known  from  his  productions  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  newspapers.  He  married  Miss  Virginia  Spencer, 
of  Oxford,  who  still  lives  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  true  and  manly 
husband.  These  facts  we  get  from  Captain  Capehart's  recently  de- 
livered memorial  on  Colonel  Blacknall,  and  from  the  Henderson 
Gold  Leaf,  whose  editor,  commenting  on  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
that  address,  adds  his  own  eulogy  of  the  dead:  • 

"  Colonel  Blacknall  had  ardent  patriotism,  high  conviction  of  right 
and  principle,  and  an  engaging  manhood.  His  presence  was  attrac- 
tive, his  gifts  were  many,  his  heroism  of  a  lofty  type." 

Such  a  man  must  needs  have  made  an  ideal  Southern  soldier.-  He 
received  his  death  wound  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  September 
19,  1864.  Having  his  foot  shattered  by  a  ball  from  a  cavalryman's 
carbine,  amputation  failed  to  arrest  the  gangrene  that  subsequently 
set  in,  and  he  died  on  March  4th,  being  administered  to  by  the  good 
ladies  of  Winchester.  He  was  buried  by  Christie's  side — both  Col- 
onels of  the  23rd  North  Carolina  and  par  nobile  fratrum.  While 
the  remains  of  Christie  have  been  transferred  to  his  home,  Blacknall 
sleeps  in  the  Stonewall  cemetery  at  Winchester — a  fact,  which, 
whether  of  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  friends  or  not,  seems  fit- 
ting to  meet  the  idea  of  the  patriot  bard:  "  Where  should  a  soldier 
rest  but  where  he  fell." 

To  return  to  the  regiment.  We  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
given  a  more  detailed,  as  well  as  extended,  account  of  battles  already 
referred  to,  which  friends  have  furnished  us,  particularly  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  Gettysburg;  but  it  is  probably  well  to  have  left  that  to 
the  more  general  historian,  since  the  action  of  one  command,  in  any 
given  fight,  may  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  to  be  the  action  of  all  under  the  • 
guiding  hand  and  genius  of  their  respective  leaders.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sketch,  an  extensive  account  of  any  battle  is  not  called 
for;  hence,  for  the  remaining  report  to  be  given,  we  propose  to  con- 
dense as  much  as  possible. 

After  Gettysburg  the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  which  was  then 
almost  without  a  field  officer,  refused  longer  to  serve  under  Iverson, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  D.  Johnston  was  made  Brigadier-General. 
Iverson  was  removed  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  D.  Johnston, 
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of  Linri»ln  county,  N.  C.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brigade, 
th<-  <livisi<m  being  commanded  by  Rodes. 

Gettysburg  had  proved  to  be  the  "lion  in  the  path  "  of  General 
Lee's  march  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  he  soon  fell  back  into 
Virginia.  In  operations  at  Vidiersville,  and  near  Brandy  Station  in 
the  lull  ot  1X63,  the  regiment  sustained  loss,  but  not  heavy.  In  bar- 
racks, at  Hanover,  during  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864,  the  regi- 
ment may  be-  said  to  have  had  a  really  good  time,  as  did  the  entire 
brigade.  So  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1864,  the  regiment 
and  entire  brigade  appeared  well  recruited  for  duty,  well  equipped 
and  in  good  fighting  trim  generally.  Governor  Vance,  in  a  speech 
to  the  army,  said  the  boys  looked  like  they  had  "corn  to  sell." 
This  remark  of  Governor  Vance's  suggested  most  strikingly  the 
contrast  as  between  the  appearance  of  the  troops  then  and  their  woe- 
begone plight  on  the  return  from  the  fatal  field  of  Gettysburg.  It 
was  somewhat  now  like  it  was  when  the  fight  first  opened  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  barring  the  fact  that  the  regiment  did  not  number  so 
many  men.  It  entered  the  fight  at  Chancellorsville  in  first-rate  trim, 
numbering  somewhere  between  300  and  400  men,  rank  and  file.  It 
lost  good  officers  there  in  the  death  of  Captains  Knight,  of  Co.  D, 
and  Hedspeth,  of  Co.  K,  besides  from  fifty  to  sixty  privates  and  two 
commissioned  officers  killed  and  from  125  to  150  wounded,  as  esti- 
mated by  Captain  Cole,  formerly  of  Co.  "  D,  "  although  the  roster's 
report  does  not  exceed  fifty  killed  and  seventy  wounded.  It  was  with 
a  force  much  reduced  that  the  regiment  entered  the  first  day's  fight 
at  Gettysburg.  It  must  have  been  a  small  command  at  that  battle, 
although  it  exhibited  the  nerve  and  endurance  of  a  host.  Its  Adju- 
tant, Junius  French,  was  killed  there,  and  among  the  killed  also  was 
Wm.  H.  Johnston,  Captain  of  Co.  K,  while  the  roster  places  the 
killed  of  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  at  about  fifty-five, 
and  eighty-nine  wounded,  and  fifty-three  among  the  captured  and 
missing.  Among  the  wounded  and  captured  of  the  23rd  was  Cap- 
tain H.  G.  Turner,  of  Co.  H,  since  the  war  a  distinguished  member 
of  Congress  from  Georgia.  He  is  a  native  of  Granville,  and  brother 
of  Adjutant  Vines  E.  Turner.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  only  one 
officer  and  not  exceeding  twenty  men  of  the  regiment  escaped  death, 
wounding  or  capture. 

It  was  about  the  yth  of  May,  1864,  that  the  brigade,  after  a  season 
of  recreation  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanover  and  Taylorsville,  received 
orders  to  rejoin  the  army  at  the  Wilderness,  near  Spotsylvania  Court 
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House.     General  Grant  was  now  in  command  on  the  other  side.     The 
regiment  had  a  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

Brigadier-General  Johnston  joined  his  command  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock  just  before  the  battle  of  Mine  Run,  and  participated  in  that 
fight,  although  the  brigade  was  not  actively  engaged,  as  it  was  a 
mere  skirmish.  The  brigade  reached  the  army,  from  Hanover,  just 
before  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  It  participated  in  the  engage- 
ment with  Gordon's  Brigade,  turning  the  right  flank  of  the  Federal 
line.  The  brigade,  in  making  the  flank  attack,  penetrated  to  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  with  some  300  or  400  men,  but  was  recalled,  and 
escaped  through  the  line  and  took  part  in  the  exceedingly  bloody 
action  of  next  day. 

At  Spotsylvania  C.  H.  the  brigade  was  held  in  reserve  to  support 
any  point  of  attack  along  the  line.  In  the  morning  the  line  occupied 
by  Daniel's  and  Doles'  Brigades  was  assailed,  and  they  were  driven 
from  their  breastworks.  Johnston's  Brigade  re-carried  the  works  and 
re-established  the  line.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  The  troops  refused  to  make  the  charge  until  Gen- 
eral Lee  withdrew  from  the  field,  he  then  being  at  a  very  exposed 
point. 

In  making  this  charge  a  contest  arose  between  two  of  the  brigade 
officers,  which  proved  that  the  race,  (if  not  always)  is  sometimes  to 
the  swift.  Major  Brooks,  of  the  aoth  North  Carolina,  and  Captain 
James  F.  Johnston,  aid-de-camp  to  General  R.  D.  Johnston,  were 
the  participants.  A  flag  of  the  enemy  had  been  planted  on  the 
breastworks  occupied  by  Doles'  Brigade,  now  held  by  three  lines  of 
battle.  In  the  charge  made  to  retake  the  works,  each  of  these  two 
officers  made  a  dash  for  the  flag.  Brooks  reached  out  his  hand  just 
in  front  of  Johnston  and  seized  the  flag,  carried  it  back  to  the  rear, 
and  presented  it  to  General  Lee  with  the  request  that  it  be  sent  to 
North  Carolina  as  one  of  the  trophies  of  the  brigade.  It  was  sent  to 
North  Carolina,  with  a  letter  from  General  Lee  very  complimentary 
to  North  Carolina  troops. 

After  the  recapture  of  the  line  of  breastworks  the  brigade  was 
again  withdrawn,  occupying  its  position  in  reserve  until  the  line  held 
by  Major-General  Edward  Johnson  was  carried  by  the  enemy.  John- 
son's Brigade  was  ordered  to  re-take  that  line  of  works.  The  enemy 
had  crossed  over  where  the  Stonewall  brigade  had  been  located,  and 
after  penetrating  200  yards  inside  the  Confederate  line  with  three 
lines  of  battle,  were  occupying  a  thin  piece  of  woods  just  in  rear  of 
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the  Stonewall  brigade  line,  and  the  angle  from  which  Edward  John- 
son's division  had  been  driven.  The  brigade  made  a  charge  in  the 
woods  and  was  confronted  with  three  lines  of  battle  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  apart,  and  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  5,000  men 
in  the  three  lines.  The  insufficient  number  of  men  to  meet  such  a 
force  was  so  apparent  that  when  the  brigade  struck  the  enemy's  first 
line,  an  officer  from  a  New  York  regiment  dashed  out  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  brigade;  he  was  immediately  shot  down,  and 
another  came  up  to  the  brigade  with  like  command,  only  to  share 
the  same  fate.  Instead  of  surrendering,  an  officer  of  the  command 
seized  the  colors  of  the  23d  Regiment  and  the  brigade  was  ordered 
to  charge.  They  charged,  driving  back  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line, 
and  passed  on,  entering  the  angle  of  the  breastworks,  out  of  which 
they  drove  the  enemy,  and  re-captured  that  part  of  the  line.  The 
whole  Confederate  line  was  then  restored  by  the  aid  of  other  troops. 
General  Johnston,  while  making  observations  from  the  top  of  the 
breastworks  in  the  angle,  was  shot  in  the  head  and  carried  from  the 
field. 

In  the  charge  to  re-establish  General  Lee's  line  at  a  point  known  as 
the  Salient,  Colonel  Garrett,  of  the  23d,  was  killed.  Colonel  W. 
S.  Davis,  of  the  I2th  North  Carolina,  was  placed  temporarily  in 
command  of  the  23d  regiment,  about  this  time.  Individual  inci- 
dents are  not  lacking,  only  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  not  in 
hand,  to  give  prominent  place  to  certain  persons  in  these  critical  at- 
tacks. We  would  mention  that  Corporal  E.  S.  Hart,  of  Company 
D,  was  flag-bearer  of  the  23rd  at  Spotsylvania,  as  he  had  been  in 
previous  engagements.  In  the  hands  of  Hart,  while  he  was  able  to 
be  "on  his  pegs,"  that  flag  was  never  lowered  except  once,  and 
that  was  when  he  was  knocked  down  with  the  breech  of  a  gun  by  a 
Federal. 

The  second  Cold  Harbor  battle  was  not  participated  in  by  the  23d, 
but  about  this  time  it,  with  the  brigade,  was  detached  from  Lee's 
army  and  sent  into  the  valley  under  Early  to  meet  Hunter.  Captain 
Frank  Bennett,  of  Anson  county,  was  acting  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
and  in  that  celebrated  campaign  the  command  was  spoken  of  as 
"  Bennett  and  his  invincibles."  It  has  been  impossible,  and  will  be, 
to  report  accurately  the  losses  of  the  regiment  in  the  campaign  just 
closed,  or  in  that  now  just  opening  before  our  command.  The  career 
of  General  Robert  D.  Johnston's  Brigade,  in  the  brilliant  campaign 
with  Early,  is  but  a  history  of  the  23d  Regiment,  which  constantly 
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shared  its  fortunes  through  it  all — thence  again  to  the  lines  at  Peters- 
burg, and  down  to  the  end. 

The  next  righting  done  by  the  brigade  was  as  a  part  of  Early's 
command  in  that  truly  great  march  on  Washington  city.  The  bri- 
gade was  in  all  the  battles  of  that  command,  and  made  the  flank 
movement  with  Gordon's  Division  at  Bell  Grove  and  Cedar  Creek. 
In  this  battle  it  had  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  6th  Army  Corps. 
It  captured,  with  the  aid  of  Battle's  Brigade,  of  Alabama,  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  were  gallantly  defended  by  the  artillerymen,  who 
died  at  their  posts  rather  than  surrender.  The  brigade  was  ordered 
to  take  position  in  front  of  Middleburg,  where  it  remained  during  the 
day,  having  skirmished  with  cavalry  in  front.  That  evening  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  having  taken  command  of  the  Federal  troops,  made 
his  attack  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederate  line.  The  brigade  was 
in  position  where  it  could  see  the  line  as  it  broke,  first  at  the  point 
held  by  Gordon's  Brigade,  and  then  at  that  held  by  Ramseur's  Bri- 
gade. These  brigades  retired  from  the  field  in  great  confusion. 
Johnston's  Brigade  was  the  only  organized  body  that  retired  from 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  with  its  line  unbroken,  halting  and  firing 
repeatedly  as  they  were  pressed  upon,  being  the  only  organized  force 
then  of  the  Confederate  army. 

After  falling  back  near  Cedar  Creek,  General  Pegram  sent  an  or- 
der to  Johnston  ''  to  cross  the  bridge  "  and  follow  the  road  towards 
Strasburg.  General  Johnston  sent  a  message  to  him  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  cross  the  bridge,  as  the  breastworks  built  by  the 
enemy  commanded  the  bridge  completely,  and  that  the  enemy  would 
occupy  them  before  he  (Johnston)  could  cross;  but  that  he  could 
cross  below,  and  preserve  his  brigade  intact.  A  second  staff  officer 
from  General  Pegram  commanded  Johnston  to  bring  his  brigade  across 
the  bridge  just  under  the  command  of  those  breastworks,  which,  in  the 
meantime,  had  become  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  thus,  while  the 
brigade  was  attempting  to  cross  the  bridge,  a  hot  fire  was  poured  into 
their  line  from  the  breastworks.  Being  totaly  unprotected  and  at 
the  mercy  pf  the  enemy,  the  brigade  fell  into  confusion,  and  re- 
treated under  cover  of  the  darkness.  On  the  retreat  up  the  valley, 
the  brigade  was  covering  the  rear,  followed  by  Sheridan's  cavalry,  in 
the  flush  of  victory  and  determined  to  put  the  Confederates  to  rout, 
if  possible.  Thus  was  the  command,  from  morning  until  night,  fol- 
lowed and  harried  by  a  persistent  foe;  when  the  retreating  column,, 
attenuated  as  it  was,  had  reached  a  point  near  Mount  Jackson,  Gen- 
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€ral  Johnston  was  ordered  to  face  about  and  hold  the  enemy  in  check. 
He  f«>niu-<l  a  line  of  battle,  threw  out  his  skirmishers,  and  had  one 
of  tin-  hottest  tights  in  which  the  brigade  was  engaged  on  the  skirm- 
ish line.  The  enemy  was  defeated  and  driven  back. 

It  was  on  the  igth  day  of  September,  1864,  when  Colonel  Black- 
n all,  of  the  23rd,  got  his  death  wound,  that  Johnston's  brigade  won 
distinguished  notice.  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  a  brilliant  sol- 
dier and  writer  of  Maryland,  gave  a  graphic  account  of  that  day's 
battle  through  the  newspapers.  We  give  an  extract  from  his  report 
of  Sheridan's  advance  on  that  day: 

"  By  daylight,  the  igih  of  September,  a  scared  cavalryman  of  my 
own  command,  nearly  rode  over  me  as  I  lay  asleep  on  the  grass, 
and  reported  that  the  Yankees  were  advancing  with  a  heavy  force  of 
infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  up  the  Berryville  road.  * 
Johnston  and  I  were  responsible  for  keeping  Sheridan  out  of  Win- 
chester, and  protecting  the  Confederate  line  of  retreat,  and  commu- 
nication up  the  valley.  In  two  minutes  the  command  was  mounted 
and  moving  at  a  trot  across  the  open  fields  to  the  Berryville  road  and 
to  Johnston's  assistance.  There  was  not  a  fence  nor  a  tree  nor  a 
bush  to  obscure  the  view.  We  could  see  the  crest  of  a  hill,  covered 
with  a  cloud  of  cavalry,  and  in  front  of  them — 500  yards  in  front — 
was  a  thin  grey  line  moving  off  in  retreat  solidly  and  in  perfect  cool- 
ness and  self-possession.  *  *  *  A  regiment  of  cavalry  would 
deploy  into  line  and  their  bugles  would  sound  the  '  charge '  and 
they'd  swoop  down  on  the  'thin  grey  line  of  North  Carolina.'  The 
instant  the  Yankee  bugles  sounded,  North  Carolina  (Johnston's 
Brigade)  would  halt,  face  by  the  rear  rank,  wait  until  the  horse  got 
within  100  yards  and  then  fire  as  deliberately  and  coolly  as  if  firing 
volleys  on  brigade  drill.  The  cavalry  would  break  and  scamper 
back,  and  North  Carolina  would  '  about  face '  and  continue  her 
march  in  retreat  as  solemnly  and  with  as  much  dignity  as  marching 
in  review.  But  we  got  there  just  in  time,  that  is  to  engage  cavalry 
with  cavalry,  and  hold  Sheridan  in  check  until  Johnston  had  got 
back  to  the  rest  of  the  infantry  and  formed  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
pike  west  of  Winchester." 

Being  an  entirely  open  country,  everything  that  was  going  on 
could  be  seen  for  miles  around;  and  Bradley  Johnston  says,  in  con- 
clusion : 

• 

"There  were  45,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry  in  the  open  fields 
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against  8,500  infantry  and  3,000  mounted  gun-men.  The  thing  be- 
gan at  daylight  and  kept  on  until  dark,  when  flanked  and  worn  out, 
Early  retreated,  to  escape  being  surrounded. 

"  This  is  the  story  (given  only  in  part  here)  of  the  thin  grey  line  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  cavalry  charge,  a  feat  of  arms  before  which 
that  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  fades  into  insignificance. ' ' 

The  brigade  had  a  severe  fight  at  the  Monocacy  river,  near  Fred- 
erick City,  in  entering  Maryland.  Captain  W.  C.  Wall,  command- 
ing Company  F,  was  severely  wounded  in  this  fight.  While  General 
Gordon's  Division  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  line  of  battle 
in  the  flank,  Johnston's  Brigade  was  ordered  to  capture  a  block- 
house on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  in  the  railroad  cut  and  per- 
fectly protected.  The  brigade  charged  across  the  railroad  on  the 
bridge,  under  a  raking  fire  from  a  heavy  battery  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Seeing  it  could  not  carry  the  block-house  in  that  way,  a 
company  of  soldiers  passed  under  the  culvert  and  opened  fire  on  the 
enemy  in  the  railroad  cut  from  the  flank,  drew  them  out  of  the  cut, 
and  captured  the  block-house.  When  the  first  attempt  to  take  the 
block-house,  made  by  Colonel  Blacknall  with  the  23d  Regiment,  had 
failed,  by  reason  of  an  enfilade  fire  from  a  line  of  battle  behind  the 
railroad,  which  caused  the  regiment  to  fall  back,  General  Johnston 
sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Davis  to  take  the  i2th  Regiment  and  cap- 
ture it.  Colonel  Davis  says: 

"General  J.  was  not  in  a  very  good  humor  and  I  was  suffering 
(sick)  so  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  However,  I  went  forward  to  the 
ravine  (not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  falling  back  of  the  23d),  and 
here  halted  and  had  picked  men  as  videttes  to  reconnoitre  and  see 
all  they  could.  Finding  out  about  the  line  of  battle  behind  the  rail- 
road, I  sent  General  J.  a  message  that  if  I  advanced  I  would  expose 
my  men  to  an  enfilade  fire,  and  that  if  he  would  dislodge  the  line  of 
battle  behind  the  railroad  I  could  take  the  house  without  loss  of  men. 
I  never  heard  from  General  J.  In  the  meantime,  the  fight  was  going 
on  on  the  other  side  between  Wallace  (of  Ben  Hur  fame)  and  Gor- 
don. Three  lines  of  battle  engaged  Gordon's  one,  and  now  Wallace 
begins  to  retreat.  His  men  on  our  side  then  had  to  cross  over 
quickly  or  be  taken.  I  moved  forward,  and  as  we  struck  the  bridge 
on  our  side  the  enemy  was  clearing  it  on  the  other  side.  The  re- 
treat and  pursuit  began,  which  continued  for  about  two  miles.  We 


thrn  advanced  as  far  as  Blair's  farm,  in  full  view  of  Washington  city, 
but  soon  deemed  it  wise  to  come  back  into  Virginia." 

Of  course  the  operations  in  the  valley  under  Early,  already  given, 
were  subsequent  to  the  action  and  events  recorded  immediately 
above.  In  the  valley  campaign,  the  brigade  was  transferred  to  Ram- 
seur's  division.  At  his  death,  General  John  Pegram  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  division.  Almost  simultaneous  with  the  transfer 
of  Sheridan  from  the  valley  to  Grant's  line  near  Petersburg,  Early's 
command  returned  to  the  aid  of  Lee,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Picket  duty  on  Hatcher's  Run,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  win- 
ter, was  onerous  and  severe.  The  23rd  took  an  active  part  in  the 
fight  at  Hatcher's  Run,  Captain  Peace,  of  Granville,  being  its  com- 
mander. It  was  in  this  action  that  General  John  Pegram  was  killed, 
and  Captain  Frank  Bennett,  of  Anson,  formerly  commander  of  the 
23rd,  lost  an  arm,  at  the  time  being  in  command  of  the  brigade 
skirmishers.  The  division  was  afterwards  commanded  by  General 
Walker.  Johnston's  was  one  of  the  attacking  brigades  that  carried 
the  enemy's  line  of  breastworks  at  the  battle  of  Hare's  Hill,  in  which 
action  General  Johnston  was  so  injured  by  a  fall  from  the  breast- 
works, a  sprain  of  the  ankle,  that  he  was  carried  from  the  field. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  Petersburg,  he  followed  in  an 
ambulance.  To  the  last,  was  he  true  to  the  high,  soldierly  instincts 
of  his  nature.  Finding  that  the  Federal  cavalry  were  about  to  cap- 
ture the  whole  line  of  wagons  and  ambulances,  he  got  hold  of  a  few 
stragglers,  stopped  an  ammunition  wagon,  made  every  man  get 
down  and  take  a  gun,  and  with  this  force  he  prevented  the  capture 
of  the  wagon  and  ambulance  train.  Further  on  in  the  great  retreat 
the  cavalry  broke  into  the  line,  captured  General  Johnston's  ambu- 
lance, and  the  rest  including  a  portion  of  the  wagon  train.  General 
Johnston  cut  off  the  insignia  of  his  rank  from  his  coat,  and  seizing  a 
mule,  the  driver  having  fled,  he  mounted  the  warlike  animal  bare- 
back, rode  back  behind  where  the  outfit  had  been  captured,  organ- 
ized a  force  of  stragglers  and  recaptured  the  whole  line.  A  cause 
that  had  such  grit  as  that  in  its  defence,  deserved  success.  But  we 
hasten  to  a  conclusion,  regretting  the  incompleteness  of  a  task  which 
has  been  both  pleasing  and  sad. 

At  dawn  on  the  gth  of  April,  the  scene  of  a  bloody  midnight  skir- 
mish is  passed.  Gordon's  command,  of  which  the  23rd  Regiment 
is  a  part,  moves  with  spirit  against  a  body  of  infantry  which  after  a 
volley  falls  back  precipitately,  and  once  more  the  "rebel  yell"  of 
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victory  cheers  on  our  brave  boys.  But  suddenly  and  strangely  a 
halt  is  ordered,  and  the  command  marched  from  vigorous  pursuit  in 
the  direction  of  the  town.  The  whole  army  is  massing  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  courthouse — and  see,  there  are  Federal  officers  riding  in  the 
midst  of  Confederates,  while  on  the  neighboring  hills  and  passing 
swiftly  to  the  right,  go  hundreds  of  Federal  cavalry,  frantic  with 
huzzas.  Can  it  be?  Ah,  yes,  the  stacked  arms,  broken  ranks, 
furled  banners  and  weeping  soldiers,  proclaim  the  surrender  of  Lee's 
proud  army. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Hicks,  now  of  Warranton,  Virginia,  who  was  a  faithful 
surgeon  to  the  23rd,  all  through  the  war,  says  of  the  regiment: 

"  It  did  as  much  hard  service,  fought  in  as  many  battles,  was  as 
constant  in  the  performance  of  duty  as  any  other  regiment  in  the 
army.  And  at  Appomattox,"  says  Dr.  Hicks,  "it  surrendered 
about  as  many  men  as  any  other  regiment  in  the  army. ' ' 

By  the  Appomattox  "parole  lists,"  taken  from  the  last  volume  of 
the  "Rebellion  Records,"  it  is  shown  that  Johnston's  brigade,  at 
the  surrender,  numbered  463  men,  rank  and  file.  At  that  time,  the 
brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Lea. 

We  close  this  paper  with  the  addition  of  the  following  statistics, 
taken  from  the  source  above  indicated,  with  reference  to  North  Car- 
olina soldiers  surrendered  at  Appomattox:  Total,  forty-two  regi- 
ments and  one  battalion  infantry;  five  regiments  and  one  battalion 
cavalry,  and  five  battalions  artillery.  That  all  these  should  have 
numbered  only  5,022  rank  and  file,  at  the  surrender,  says  the  Wil- 
mington Messenger,  shows  the  wear  and  tear  North  Carolina  troops 
had  sustained.  First  and  last,  by  the  muster  rolls,  these  commands 
had  contained  over  100,000  men. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  June  6,  1897.] 

ROCKBRIDGE   SECOND   DRAGOONS. 


A    Short    History   of    the   Company— Its    Roll. 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Moore  contributes  the  following  to  the  Rockbridge 
county  News: 

The  Rockbridge  Second  Dragoons  was  organized  in  the  lower  end 
of  Rockbridge,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsburg,  and  was 
mustered  into  service  April  21,  1861.  The  officers  at  that  time  were 
John  R.  McNutt,  captain;  Robert  McChesney,  first  lieutenant;  John 
A.  Gibson,  second  lieutenant;  Dr.  Z.  J.  Walker,  third  lieutenant. 
They  were  ordered  to  West  Virginia  (then  Virginia),  where  Lieu- 
tenant McChesney  was  killed,  probably  the  first  man  killed  on  Vir- 
ginia soil.  His  tragic  death  occurred  near  St.  George,  Tucker 
county.  Lieutenants  Gibson  and  Walker  were  promoted  to  be  first 
and  second  lieutenants  by  vacancy,  and  John  Y.  Anderson  was  made 
third  lieutenant. 

At  the  reorganization  in  1862,  after  first  year's  service,  John  A. 
Gibson  was  made  captain;  James  A.  Strain,  first  lieutenant;  James 
Archibald  Lyle,  second  lieutenant,  and  James  Lindsay,  third  lieu- 
tenant. The  company  was  then  doing  service  in  Major  William  L. 
Jackson's  battalion,  composed  of  the  following  companies:  Church- 
ville  Cavalry,  from  Augusta  county;  Charlotte  Cavalry,  from  Char- 
lotte county,  and  Rockbridge  Second  Dragoons,  from  Rockbridge 
county. 

The  I4th  Virginia  Cavalry  was  organized  in  1862,  and  these  three 
companies  were  assigned  to  it,  the  Dragoons  becoming  Company  H. 
Captain  John  A.  Gibson  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  promo- 
tions were  made  in  the  Dragoons  as  follows:  James  A.  Strain,  Cap- 
tain; James  Lindsay,  First  Lieutenant;  William  M.  Sterrett,  Second 
Lieutenant;  Z.  J.  Culton,  Third  Lieutenant,  who  died  in  Salem  while 
the  regiment  was  in  winter  quarters  near  that  town  the  winter  of 
1 862-' 63.  A.  B.  Mackey  was  elected  to  fill  Lieutenant  Culton' s 
place.  Lieutenant  Mackey  was  killed  near  Moorefield,  Hardy 
county,  on  the  retreat  from  the  burning  of  Chambersburg  in  1864. 
William  N.  Wilson  was  elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  his 
death.  At  the  surrender  the  company  was  officered  as  follows:  Cap- 
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tain,  James  A.  Strain;  First  Lieutenant,  James  Lindsay;  Second 
Lieutenant,  William  M.  Sterret;  Third  Lieutenant,  William  N.  Wil- 
son. 

This  company  holds  undisputed  the  unique  position  of  having 
probably  the  first  and  the  last  man  killed  on  Virginia  soil.  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  McChesney  was  the  first,  being  bushwhacked  in  West 
Virginia,  and  James  H.  Wilson  and  Samuel  B.  Walker  were  killed 
at  Appomattox  on  the  Qth  of  April,  1865,  several  hours  after  the 
terms  of  capitulation  had  been  signed  by  Generals  Lee  and  Grant. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dead  and  living  who  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  war  served  in  the  company:  William  Adams,  James  Y. 
Anderson,  John  Y.  Anderson,  Samuel  B.  Anderson,  Jacob  H.  An- 
derson, Robert  Anderson,  H.  W.  Bagley,  D.  S.  Black,  William 
Black,  A.  M.  Brown,  Charles  B.  Buchanan,  William  Brownlee,  Jno. 
Brownlee,  S.  Balser,  James  Breedlove,  Thomas  Chittum,  John  Chit- 
turn,  Z.  J.  Culton,  Joseph  Culton,  John  Campbell,  William  Davis, 
L.  P.  Davis,  David  Dice,  George  W.  Dice,  John  Dice,  Archibald 
Davis,  Andrew  Ervin,  James  B.  Firebaugh,  James  W.  Firebaugh, 
Henry  Firebaugh,  Taylor  Ford,  Alexander  Ford,  Isaac  Friend, 
Robert  Fulwiler,  Henry  A.  Green,  C.  P.  Green,  John  H.  Greiner, 
C.  C.  Greiner,  Granville  Greiner,  James  L.  Glendy,  J.  W.  Gibson, 
John  A.  Gibson,  J.  Samuel  Gibson,  Howard  Houston,  N.  B.  Hull, 
James  M.  Huffman,  John  Huffman,  Lorenzo  Hill,  John  Hanger, 
Charles  W.  Irvine,  John  Johnston,  John  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Joseph 
Kennedy,  Hugh  Kennedy,  David  Kennedy,  Joseph  Kinnear.W.  B. 
F.  Leech,  James  Lindsay,  H.  T.  Lindsay,  John  Lowman,  James  A. 
Lyle,  William  A.  Ly!e,  John  H.  Lyle,  James  Lockridge,  Isaac 
Letts,  Jacob  Ludwick,  W.  R.  Lackey,  H.  A.  Lackey,  A.  B. 
Mackey,  John  W.  Mackey,  Gideon  Marks,  H.  Rudd  Morrison, 
John  R.  McNutt,  Josiah  McNutt,  J.  J.  McBride,  Samuel  C.  McMas- 
ter,  Samuel  Mines,  John  McKinsey,  B.  F.  McClung,  D.  B.  McClung, 
James  A.  McClung,  John  T.  McClung,  A.  A.  McClung,  Henry 
(Little)  Mackey,  John  Henry  Mackey,  A.  A.  Moore,  Jas.  McChes- 
ney, Robert  McChesney,  John  K.  Moore,  William  A.  McCutchan, 
N.  B.  McCluer,  Ananias  J.  Miller,  John  L.  Morter,  A.  H.  Moore, 
David  H.  McCray,  Thomas  Norcross,  W.  A.  Norcross,  Chas.  New- 
ton, James  W.  Ott,  Frank  Ott,  William  H.  Parrent,  Marion  Parrent, 
Samuel  G.  Pettigrew,  W.  L.  Patterson,  H.  W.  Patterson,  Cyrus 
Patterson,  Nimrod  Patterson,  David  Pultz,  Wesley  Paxton,  Abner 
Paxton,  John  A.  Paxton,  Brenard  Pinkerton,  Fay  Pinkerton,  Har- 
vey Payne,  Chris.  Palmer,  W.  W.  Runnels,  James  Runnels,  Sam- 
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ud  T.  Rhra,  James  A.  Strain,  Samuel  P.  Strain,  William  A.  Sancl- 
ri<ige,  Jacob  H.  Shaner,  John  N.  Stoner,  D.  H.  Stoner,  William 
M.  Sale,  Robert  Sale,  Samuel  W.  Short,  John  Sheridan,  John  N. 
Snider.  James  H.  Snider,  Thomas  Sensabaugh,  James  Smiley,  An- 
drew Smiley,  Robert  Sterrett,  Daniel  Swisher,  James  Svvisher.Wm. 
W.  Smallwood,  Alexander  Stuart,  S.  W.  Stuart,  J.  G.  Stuart,  Wil- 
liam M.  Sterrett,  Samuel  W.  Sterrett,  H.  L.  Terrill,  James  Terrill, 
F.  H.  Templeton,  Arch.  Taylor,  William  Taylor,  Howard  H.  Thomp- 
son, John  F.  Tribbett,  William  Vines,  A.  H.  Weir,  William  N.  Wil- 
son, Thomas  M.  Wilson,  M.  D.  Wilson,  Samuel  N.  Wilson,  John 
Edgar  Wilson,  John  W.  Wheat,  James  Withers,  H.  A.  Withers, 
John  H.  Whitmore,  William  Wright,  John  R.  Wright,  J.  Alpheus 
Wilson,  Robert  Wilson,  John  Welsh,  Matthew  X.  White,  William 

A.  Walker,  Cyrus  Walker,   Dr.  Z.  J.  Walker,  Alexander  Walker, 
Samuel  H.  Weir,  Arch.  Withrow,  James  H.  Wilson,  Howard  Wil- 
son, Samuel  B.  Walker. 

Killed  —  A.  A.  -Moore;  Robert  McChesney,  bushwhacked  near  St. 
George,  Tucker  county,  in  1861;  Andrew  Ervin,  killed  at  Bratton's 
farm;  Howard  Houston,  in  battle,  1864;  James  Lockridge  in  battle 
in  1863;  A.  B.  Mackey,  at  Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  in  1864;  H.  Rudd 
Morrison,  in  1862;  John  F.  Tribbett,  at  Monocacy  in  1864;  Samuel 

B.  Walker  and  James   H.   Wilson,   April  9,  1865,  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse;  M.  X.  White,  shot  by  Hunter's  command  near  Lexing- 
ton, while  a  prisoner,  in  1864. 

Died  During  War  —  Samuel  B.  Anderson,  Jacob  H.  Anderson, 
Robert  Anderson,  Charles  B.  Buchanan,  Z.  J.  Colton,  William  B. 
Firebaugh,  Henry  Firebaugh,  Joseph  Kinnear,  Robert  Sterret,  Alex- 
ander Stuart. 

The  following  died  in  prison:  H.  W.  Patterson,  Cyrus  Patterson, 
John  Henry  Mackey,  Gideon  Marks,  William  Brownlee,  William 
Black.  Wesley  Paxton  was  drowned  in  the  Kanawha  river  in  1862. 

The  I4th  Virginia  Regiment  was  in  Jeoikins',  afterwards  McCaus- 
land's,  Brigade,  and  did  service  in  West  Virginia,  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  around  Richmond.  It  was  composed  of  three  compa- 
nies from  Greenbrier,  one  from  Augusta,  one  from  Charlotte,  one 
from  Upshur,  one  from  Rockbridge,  and  a  large  portion  of  two  others 
were  from  this  county  (Captain  William  A.  Lackey's  and  Alexander 
M.  Peck's),  the  remainder  of  these  two  companies  being  from  Roa- 
noke,  Pulaski,  Montgomery  and  Highland  counties.  It  was  among 
the  best  mounted  regiments  in  the  service,  and  the  discipline  and 
their  soldierly  bearing  were  noticeable.  James  Cochran,  of  Augusta 
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county,  was  Colonel;  John  A.  Gibson,  of  Rockbridge,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel;  B.  F.  Eakle,  of  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Major,  and  Edward  S.  Roe,  of  Orange  Courthouse,  Surgeon.  It 
was  one  of  the  regiments  out  of  four  that  raided  Pennsylvania  to 
enforce  the  order  of  levying  a  tax  of.  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  State,  as  compensation  for 
the  burning  of  the  mills  and  barns  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  by 
Sheridan  in  1863.  They  burned  Chambersburg  because  the  Council 
of  that  city  refused  to  pay  the  levy  of  $150,000.  The  regiment  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox  in  1865. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  April  25,  1897.] 

EUGENE  WAGGAMAN.   * 


Colonel  loth  Louisiana  Infantry,  C.  S.  Army. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THIS  GALLANT  AND  USEFUL  LIFE. 


A  massive  figure  in  Louisiana  history  passed  peacefully  out  of  this 
life,  in  this  city  last  night,  a  massive  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
gigantic  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Colonel  Eugene  Waggaman  died,  venerable,  and  crowned  with 
the  honor  of  one  of  the  greatest  records  of  the  late  war.  If  Malvern 
Hill  had  had  the  poet  who  immortalized  the  Six  Hundred,  Colonel 
Waggaman  would  not  be  less  known  throughout  the  world  to-day 
than  they,  and  as  long  as  history  conserves  the  names  of  the  brave, 
his  name  will  make  the  Louisianian  proud. 

The  Colonel's  death  was  quite  sudden.  Two  days  ago  he  was  en- 
joying better  health  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man  of  seventy 
years.  He  was  stopping  at  the  home  of  one  of  his  children,  at  No. 
5340  Pitt  street.  When  his  coffee  was  handed  him  yesterday  morn- 
ing, before  he  had  gotten  out  of  bed,  his  head  was  seen  to  droop  and 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
suffered  another  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  the  physicians  said  he  could 
not  live  through  the  night.  Something  like  six  months  ago  he 
was  stricken,  but  he  had  recovered  entirely  from  the  effects  of  the 
stroke,  and  up  to  the  time  of  this  seizure  he  was  enjoying  good 
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health.  He  hid  an  iron  constitution,  and  it  is  thought  that,  had  he 
not  e\!>oM'd  himself  t»<»  much  of  late  years,  he  would  have  lived  out 
iblv,  a  century  of  existence.  He  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  Mitt  T  an  ache  of  disease  through  his  long  life. 

Coliinc!  \V. Iranian  was  born  in  this  city  on  September  18,  1826. 
He  was  born  on  the  identical  spot  where  the  Solari  grocery  now 
stands,  at  the  corner  of  Royal  and  Customhouse  streets.  He  came 
from  a  family  both  titled  and  historic  for  generations.  His  ancestry 
is  traceable  back  into  the  nobility  of  Europe.  Baron  von  Brouner, 
who,  after  an  eventful  career,  came  to  Louisiana  to  settle,  was  his 
great-great-grandfather.  The  baron  came  to  Louisiana  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  of  Spain.  He  was  a  Swiss  soldier.  He  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  Swiss  infantry  and  saw  service  under  three 
kings.  The  first  of  these  kings  was  Amedee  I,  of  Italy.  He  con- 
ferred upon  the  Baron  his  title.  In  testimony  of  esteem  he  further 
presented  the  great-grandfather  of  this  sketch,  with  a  medalion,  a 
gold  snuff  box,  containing  the  King's  portrait  and  ornamented  with 
diamonds,  and  other  tokens  which  remained  heirlooms  in  the  family 
for  generations. 

Stanislaus,  of  Poland,  next  commanded  this  historic  soldier's  ser- 
vices, and  then  the  Baron  came  to  Louisiana  under  commission  of  his 
majesty  of  Spain. 

As  his  bride,  the  Baron  brought  to  America,  Christine  Carbonari, 
of  the  celebrated  Spinola  family.  Two  daughters  were  born  to  this 
union.  One  of  them  married  Cyril  Arnoult,  a  merchant  of  Flan- 
ders, who  settled  in  this  city,  and  who  participated  in  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans.  Their  daughter,  Camille  Arnoult,  married  George 
Augustus  Waggaman.  Mr.  Waggaman  was  a  Marylander.  His 
forefather,  Bartholomew  Ennals,  had  settled  in  Dorchester,  Mary- 
land, shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  by  Lord  Baltimore. 

George  Augustus  Waggaman,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  speedily  became  prominent  in  this  State.  He  was  a  lawyer 
and  became  a  judge  of  the  Federal  courts.  He  was  then  made 
Secretary  of  State  and  held  that  office  for  three  successive  terms. 
Finally,  in  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  fora 
term  of  six  years.  He  was  a  whig,  and  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
this  State.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  exciting  political  occur- 
rences of  his  time,  and  participated  in  a  fatal  duel  as  the  result  of 
politics.  The  democrats  here  in  those  days  were  led  by  Dennis 
Prieur,  and  it  was  with  this  leader  of  the  opposite  political  faith  that 
the  encounter  took  place.  The  duel  was  fought  under  "The  Oaks." 
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The  story  is  related  that  Senator  Waggaman  intended  only  to  wing 
his  antagonist,  and  it  resulted  fatally  for  him.  He  missed  his  aim, 
but  Prieur's  bullet  was  more  accurate,  striking  the  senator  in  the 
leg  and  severing  the  femoral  artery.  The  senator  never  recovered 
from  the  injury.  He  refused  to  permit  the  amputation  of  his  leg, 
and  died  of  gangrene  on  March  22,  1843.  The  duel  had  occurred 
on  the  2oth.  Had  he  lived  six  months  longer  he  would  have  been 
sent  as  minister  to  France,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  President 
Tyler's  intention. 

Senator  Waggaman's  children  were:  (i)  Henry  St.  John,  who 
became  a  lawyer  and  died  at  an  early  age;  (2)  Christine,  who  mar- 
ried Sanfield  McDonald,  the  first  prime  minister  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  who  refused  the  order  of  knighthood  offered  by  Queen  Victoria; 
(3)  Eugene,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch;  (4)  Mathilde,  who 
married  Judge  Henry  D.  Ogden;  (5)  Eliza,  who  married  John  R. 
Conway,  and  (6)  Camille,  who  died  in  youth. 

Eugene  Waggaman  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
Maryland,  and  graduated  from  there  as  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  '46. 

Returning  to  this  State  from  school,  he  took  charge  of  his  mother's 
and  his  own  sugar  plantation  in  Jefferson  Parish,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  married  Miss  Felicie  Sauve,  the  daughter  of  Pierre 
Sauve,  of  the  same  parish.  During  the  years  1858-59  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  which  called  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  the  next  year  the  war  had  come.  With  the  martial 
blood  of  his  ancestors  tingling  in  his  veins,  he  at  once  prepared  for 
the  fight.  He  raised  in  his  own  parish  a  company  of  cavalry  known 
as  the  Jefferson  Chasseurs.  These  were  the  young  men  of  the  plan- 
tations, accustomed  to  the  saddle  from  infancy  and  perfect  masters  of 
their  animals.  Being  chosen  their  captain,  he  went  on  to  Mont- 
gomery, the  seat  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  offered  the 
services  of  his  company. 

The  value  of  cavalry  was  not  appreciated  by  the  new  government. 
The  Virginia  campaigns  had  not  yet  happened  to  teach  them  the  les- 
son. The  cavalry  was  declined  as  too  costly  to  support,  and  Captain 
Waggaman  was  compelled  to  return  and  so  declare  to  his  men.  But 
he  was  determined.  He  asked  the  company  to  fight  on  foot,  but  not 
one  man  complied.  Coming  to  New  Orleans  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  loth  Louisiana  Regiment,  commanded  by  his  cousin,  Colonel 
Mandeville  Marigny.  Before  the  regiment  left  he  became  captain  of 
the  Tirailleurs  d* Orleans,  a  company  composed  in  large  measure  of 
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-HITS — Greeks,  Italians,  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  representatives 
!1  the  M.iithern  Kurupean  nations.     To  drilling  and  molding  this 
sti an  M   m.i>s  he  devoted  himself  with  u-lling  effect,  and  to  the  end 
th«  \  wt -n-  amongst  the  most  loyal  to  the  cause. 

The  loth  Louisiana  went  to  Virginia  and  shared  in  all  the  battles 
of  the  retreat.  Promotion  was  rapid  in  the  regiment,  where,  out  of 
the  forty  officers  allowed  it  at  one  time,  thirty-one  were  killed  or 
wounded.  So  not  many  months  of  active  service  had  been  seen  by 
the  regiment  before  Captain  Waggaman  was  made  lieutenant-colonel, 
commanding  the  loth  Louisiana. 

On  the  ist  of  July,  1862,  came  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  and 
with  it  came  glory  and  fame  to  the  loth.  The  story  of  the  battle  is 
\vt-ll  known,  hut  the  account  of  "  that  charge,  less  famous,  but  equally 
as  desperate  as  that  of  Balaklava,"  will  bear  repetition.  The  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  it  is  taken  from  the  "Military  Record  of 
Louisiana,"  by  the  late  lamented  Napier  Bartlett,  published  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  viz: 

"A  daring  attempt  in  the  first  place  had  been  made  to  flank  Malvern 
Hill,  but  this  movement  had  been  met  by  a  superior  flanking  party 
of  the  enemy.  The  brigade  now  pressed  forward  across  the  open 
field  fronting  Malvern  Hill,  with  the  ardor  of  young  soldiers  panting 
for  their  first  laurels,  and  ignorant  of  the  madness  which  had  doomed 
so  many  of  their  numbers  to  cruel  wounds  or  certain  death.  As 
they  advance  the  troops  on  the  flank  give  way,  though  all  of 
Semmes'  brigade  continued  on  gallantly,  in  spite  of  the  waning  light. 
When  within  500  yards  of  the  Federals,  the  brigade  reformed,  and 
the  desperate  cry  rang  out:  "  Fix  bayonets — charge!  " — commands 
almost  equivalent  to  a  death  sentence.  But  with  the  natural  ardor  of 
the  troops  from  the  Pelican  State,  the  men  labored  up  the  crest  of 
the  plateau,  immediately  in  front  of  thirty-three  pieces  of  artillery. 
Up  the  hill  they  go  at  a  double-quick.  Colonel  Waggaman  jump- 
ing imprudently  far  in  advance  of  the  regiment,  but  the  men  tearing 
on  after  him.  On  the  last  fiftv  yards  of  the  charge  comes  the  strain. 
It  lasts  but  five  minutes.  In  that  time  127  men  are  lost  out  of  272. 
So  withering  was  the  storm  of  shell  and  bullets  with  which  they  were 
received,  that  at  one  time  they  walked  over  a  whole  regiment  who 
were  lying  down,  colors  and  all,  and  who  appeared  in  the  dusky  twi- 
light to  be  so  many  corpses.  Onward  still  the  little  band  pursued  its 
way,  although  unsupported  by  other  troops,  until  it  crossed  bayonets 
with  the  Federal  infantry." 
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It  thus  happened  (one  of  the  rarest  occurrences  of  the  war)  that 
the  whole  of  the  loth  Louisiana  engaged  in  a  bayonet  struggle  along 
almost  the  entire  line,  with  a  force  fifteen  times  greater  than  their 
own  number.  The  advanced  line  of  the  Federals  having  been 
driven  back  the  loth  finds  itself  among  the  cannoneers.  While 
Dean,  a  brave  Irishman,  was  receiving  his  death  wound  at  the  side 
of  the  leader  of  the  loth  by  a  bayonet  through  the  neck,  the  latter 
succeeded  in  knocking  up  the  muskets  in  his  immediate  front  and  in 
cutting  a  path  as  far  as  the  second  line  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 
His  death  seemed  inevitable.  Cries  of  "  kill  him,"  "  bayonet  him," 
sounded  on  all  sides.  His  command,  which  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing, had  been  ordered  forward  by  a  military  error,  and  never  for  a 
moment  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  success,  were  of  course  nearly 
all  killed  or  captured  by  the  formidable  line  in  their  immediate  front. 
Those  of  the  loth  who  succeeded  in  stumbling  back  over  the  bodies 
of  their  fallen  comrades  owed  their  escape  to  the  darkness. 

Colonel  Waggaman  was  captured  and  with  some  sixteen  others, 
including  Captain  I.  L.  Lyons,  was  taken  to  Fort  Warren,  near 
Boston,  where  they  remained  until  exchanged.  They  were  every- 
where treated  with  courtesy,  and  one  pleasant  incident,  at  least, 
mingled  softening  remembrances  with  those  of  his  imprisonment. 
Just  before  his  capture  he  had  thrown  away  his  sword  to  prevent 
surrendering  it.  This  was  a  weapon  valuable  both  for  the  quality  of 
its  steel,  its  make  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  in  use  by  the  family 
for  over  150  years.  At  the  exchange  this  sword  was  returned  to 
him  by  Assistant- Adjutant- General  Thomas,  who  had  been  specially 
commissioned  to  do  so.  • 

After  the  exchange  Colonel  Waggaman  was  sent  back  to  Louis- 
iana as  a  recruiting  officer,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  to 
Virginia  by  special  order  of  General  Lee.  He  took  Stafford's  com- 
mand of  the  2d  Louisiana  Brigade.  He  did  brilliant  fighting  in  the 
second  valley  campaign.  He  was  wounded  in  the  forearm  at  Win- 
chester, but  even  while  suffering  from  his  inflamed  wound  continued 
in  command.  At  Petersburg  he  led  the  2d  Brigade  in  another  des- 
perate charge,  and  again  saw  perilous  action  when  the  brigades  were 
covering  the  retreat. 

Then  Appomattox  and  surrender  came.  There  it  was  Colonel 
Waggaman' s  sad  honor  to  surrender  all  that  was  left  of  the  16,000 
men  who  composed  the  Louisiana  brigades.  When  they  had  been 
drawn  up  in  ranks  for  the  ceremony  Colonel  Waggaman  begged  of 
them  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  depository  of  a  piece  of  the  bri- 
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gade's  battle-Hag.  This  was  willingly  granted.  The  flag  had  to  be 
sum-Mi  lerrd.  hut  a  piece  could  be  taken  from  it.  With  that  >\vord 
which  had  saved  his  life  at  .Malvern  Hill  he  cut  a  section,  including 
tin-  lateral  sick-  and  two  stars.  This  he  h.is  -;irredly  preserved,  with 
the  >.une  old  saddle-bag  and  papers  in  which  it  was  placed,  to  be 
transmitted  as  his  most  valuable  heirloom  to  his  children.  Only  one 
IHT-M.M  has  ever  induced  him  to  part  with  a  portion  of  it.  That  one 
was  the  daughter  of  his  old  commander — Miss  Mildred  Lee.  He 
i^ave  her,  some  twelve  years  ago,  a  small  piece,  including  one  of  the 
stars  and  in  return  received  a  splendid  portrait  of  her  father. 

At  Appomattox  every  respect  was  shown  the  Louisiana  soldiers. 
At  the  surrender  they  marched  with  heads  as  erect  as  ever.  When 
they  impinged  on  the  line  of  the  conquering  enemy  the  victors 
shouldered  arms  with  grave  faces,  on  which  was  neither  smile  nor 
cynicism,  nor  suggestion  of  the  defeat  of  their  adversaries. 

Colonel  Waggaman  returned  to  New  Orleans  with  the  remnant  of 
the  Louisiana  troops.  His  fortune  was  shattered,  but  he  set  man- 
fully to  work  to  repair  it.  He  was  elected  at  one  time  to  the  office 
of  civil  sheriff  of  this  parish,  and  always  took  an  active  share  in  pol- 
itics as  a  becoming  citizen. 

His  wife  and  four  sons  and  two  daughters  survive  the  deceased. 
The  sons  are  William,  Albert,  Charles  and  Frank,  the  first  two  men- 
tioned being  married,  and  the  daughters  are  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Wag- 
gaman, of  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Mamie  Birne,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

For  the  past  year  or  so  of  his  life,  the  Colonel  was  engaged  in 
experimenting  upon  a  small  farm  he  possessed  near  Lake  Charles,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  make  it  profitable,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  exposed  himself  injudiciously  to  the  weather,  and  to 
too  great  hardships  for  a  man  of  his  age.  The  experiment  was  not 
successful,  the  railroad  being  too  far  away  from  his  farm  to  enable 
him  to  operate  it  to  advantage. 

One  of  the  touching  incidents  of  his  late  years  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  Veteran  Reunion  in  Houston.  One  of  the  men  who  had 
been  in  his  command  at  Malvern  Hill  proposed  to  go  to  this  reunion 
and  one  of  the  great  plans  he  had  in  connection  with  it,  was  to  wear 
the  sword  his  chief  had  thrown  away  at  Malvern  Hill,  rather  than 
have  it  captured.  The  Colonel  accomodated  him,  but  he  said: 
"  Only  once  in  its  history  since  I  have  had  it,  has  it  parted  company 
from  me.  Take  it,  and  be  sure  that  it  gets  back  to  me  safe.  I  could 
hardly  refuse  it  to  one  who  had  followed  it  so  gallantly  as  you.  But, ' ' 
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added  the  Colonel,  with  emphasis,  "if  it  doesn't  come  back  to  me 
safe,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  come  back."  His  old  soldier  com- 
rade lived  in  a  distant  parish,  and  so  impressed  was  he  with  the 
earnestness  of  his  former  commander's  words,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
trust  it  to  the  express  company  or  any  messenger,  and  it  was  only 
when  one  of  the  Colonel's  sons  by  accident  happened  to  be  in  his 
portion  of  the  State,  that  he  hunted  him  up  and  asked  if  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  could  bring  the  sword  safely  back  to  the  Colonel, 
if  he  were  entrusted  with  it. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer,  May  10,  1871.] 

HON.  JAMES   MURRAY  MASON, 
Of  "  Mason  &  Slidell  "  Fame. 


A  Tribute  to  this  Exalted  Patriot  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise. 


The  Hon.  James  Murray  Mason  is  no  more.  His  death  has 
already  been  announced,  but  we  deem  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty, 
to  take  more  than  a  cursory  notice  of  the  loss  of  such  a  man  to  the 
once  honored  State,  which  he  and  his  ancestors  served  so  long  and 
so  eminently,  at  a  time  when  her  glory  was  the  chief  pride  of  her 
sons. 

Descended  from  the  Masons  of  Gunston,  in  Virginia,  and  from  the 
Murrays  of  Maryland,  he  was  born  November  3,  1798,  in  the  county 
of  Fairfax,  and  after  early  boyhood  was  reared  and  educated  chiefly 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  every  opportunity  for  attaining 
accomplishments  of  a  high  order.  He  was  a  resident  in  a  French 
family  of  superior  refinement,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  A.  D.  1818.  Thus  trained  to  the  age  of  his  ma- 
jority he  could  not  be  other  than  a  gentleman,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  much  abused  term. 

The  son  of  General  John  Mason,  Sr.,  of  "Claremont,"  the 
grandson  of  George  Mason,  of  "  Gunston,"  the  only  rival  of  George 
Washington,  and  the  author  of  the  first  Bill  of  Rights,  properly 
conceived  and  expressed,  ever  penned  for  mankind,  and  sprung 
from  a  mother  more  like  a  "  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  than  almost 
any  woman  of  her  day,  James  M.  Mason  could  not  but  feel  the 
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pride  of  birth  and  a  sense  that  he  had  an  (scutcheon  never  to  be 
stained.  aluav>  t<>  be  kt-pt  in  honor.  Hut  he  had  no  other  pride  of 
family  than  that  which  required  of  him  every  attainment  and  every 
virtue  to  maintain  his  position  in  society  and  his  relations  to  the 
State.  He  was  far  above  the  boasting  of  his  blood. 

Philadelphia,  at  that  day,  was  not  only  the  cleanest  city  in  the 
world,  with  the  best  founded  and  governed  municipal  institutions  on 
this  continent,  under  strict  Quaker  regime,  but  had  a  society  of  the 
world,  the  most  cultivated  in  all  its  grades.  Mr.  Mason  had  free 
access  to  that  society,  sought  it,  and  availed  himself  of  all  its  advan- 
tages. Among  other  families  of  high  "grace  and  decorum,"  he 
was  happily  intimate  in  that  of  the  eminent  Benjamin  Chew,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  whose  house  was  battered  by  the  balls  of  the  Revolution; 
and  early  after  graduating  in  the  profession  of  the  law  he  wedded 
one  of  the  proudest  daughters  of  that  house.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
"noblesse  oblige"  but  a  beautiful  love-match  between  "  lady  and 
knight,"  both  accomplished,  peerless  and  true.  That  lady  survives 
the  honored  lord,  who  cherished  her  devotedly  a  long  life-time 
through;  and  next  to  the  solace  which  God  gives  to  one  bereaved  like 
her,  she  has  the  comfort  of  the  many  pledges  of  their  true  love  in  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  their  marriage. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Mason  studied  law  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Watkins  Leigh,  of  the  Richmond  bar.  He  evidently  studied  law, 
especially  the  English  common  law  and  its  history,  more  with  the 
view  to  its  application  to  the  science  of  government  than  to  its  prac- 
tice in  the  forum.  In  politics  he  was  hereditarily  a  Democratic 
Republican,  opposed  to  all  implied  powers,  for  strict  construction 
and  strong  limitations  of  constitutional  powers  of  government,  and 
extremely  jealous  of  the  separate,  independent  and  sovereign  rights 
of  the  States,  and  especially  maintained  the  right  of  self-government 
in  the  States  in  respect  to  their  own  domestic  and  internal  relations. 
His  political  faith  was  of  the  order  of  the  stock  of  men  from  which 
he  sprung — it  was  after  the  model  of  his  grandfather,  and  he  aspired 
to  political  preferment  from  the  first  of  his  career. 

He  settled  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  in  the  rich  county  of  Fred- 
erick, of  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  first  time  we  had 
personal  knowledge  of  him  was  in  1826,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year  he  delivered 
the  oration  of  the  day  in  that  town  to  a  large  concourse  of  citizens, 
and  we  were  struck  with  the  singularly  same  ring  of  metal  which 
sounds  in  the  old  George  Mason  Bill  of  Rights.  He  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  neglectful  of  his  profession,  was  diligent  in  its  practice,  and  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Winchester  and  surrounding  circuits  then,  even 
more  than  now,  were  distinguished  for  eminent  lawyers,  such  as 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Alfred  H.  Powell  and  John  R.  Cooke, 
and  a  younger  tier  of  professional  devotees,  such  as  the  two  Mar- 
shalls,  the  Conrads  and  Moses  Hunter,  the  best  wit  of  them  all. 
Mr.  Mason  took  a  high  rank  among  them  at  the  bar,  but  always 
looked  to  politics  for  his  field  of  distinction;  yet  he  was  no  dema- 
gogue, and  spurned  the  ad  captandum  of  the  vulgar  electioneerer. 
His  forte  was  good  taste;  and  he  had  the  keenest  relish  for  the 
aesthetical.  The  word  "  proper"  with  him  embraced  not  only  what 
was  befitting,  in  good  phase  and  seeming,  but  what  was  just,  manly 
and  right  in  itself.  His  education  partook  of  the  French  school;  and 
it  modified  his  English  temperament,  American  habits  and  Virginian 
abandon  into  a  peculiar  form.  It  made  him  self-possessed  in  his 
manner,  and  no  scion  of  chivalry  was  ever  more  manly;  and  yet 
there  was  inexplicably  mixed  in  him  qualities  confused  in  the  com- 
position, which  made  him  seem  to  strangers  what  he  was  not — some- 
what haughty  in  his  carriage.  There  was  a  geniality  mixed  with  a 
hauteur  uncongenial;  a  hearty  laugh  contrasted  with  the  sternest 
frown;  a  brusqueness  with  a  reticent  and  commanding  dignity;  a 
John  Bull  bluffness  with  a  French-like  air  of  finished  politeness; 
a  Virginian  old  plantation  way  with  marked  attention  to  niceties;  a 
jealous  regard  for  conventional  forms,  and  yet  he  would  violate  them 
imperiously.  His  integrity  was  sterling — exact  to  truth;  his  firmness 
was  rock-like;  his  sense  of  honor  was  of  the  highest  tone,  and  his 
every  word  and  action  was  guided  by  a  discretion  always  sound  and 
always  on  guard.  In  the  family,  both  of  his  father  and  his  own  home 
at  Winchester,  he  was  the  model  of  husband,  father,  son  and  brother- 
among  his  friends  and  associates  he  was  supreme  in  their  confidence, 
and  he  was  among  the  few  men  known  ever  to  have  magnified  by  the 
nearer  approach  to  him ;  he  was  greater  near  to  him  than  he  appeared 
to  be  at  a  distance,  because  he  preferred  the  intrinsic  and  real  to  any 
looming  of  the  mirage  of  greatness,  and  he  was  far  higher  in  his 
moral  than  in  his  mental  faculties  and  powers.  A  man  thus  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  nobleness  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  homage  of 
those  around  him,  or  to  be  afforded  the  opportunities  for  the  aspira- 
tions he  indulged.  Honest,  he  was  trusted;  discreet,  he  was  relied 
on  to  "do  justice  and  judgment;''  and  brave,  all  felt  assured  that 
he  could  make  the  "sacrifice  "  when  called  on.  He  did  nobly  make 
it  at  the  last  extremity,  without  a  murmur  and  without  soiling  his 
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;irheon;  he  made  no  palinode  of  his  principles,  and  soiled  not 
his  good  faith. 

At  that  i lav  Winchester  was,  though  less  than  now,  freely  ac< 
ble  to  Baltimore,  Alexandria  and  Washington  city.  He  was  often 
at  the  two  latter  places  and  had  full  intercourse  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  day.  He  had  the  highest  admiration  for  John  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  and  Mr.  Randolph  had  an  exalted  admiration  for  him. 
It  was,  if  we  remember  aright,  in  1828,  when  the  presidential  can- 
vass was  iM)ing  on  between  General  A.  Jackson  and  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  that  Mr.  Randolph  made  his  inimitable  speech  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  comparing  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
the  personations  of  which  were  Jackson  and  Adams,  contrasted.  It 
was  unique  in  all  its  characteristics,  extremely  eloquent,  and  nicely 
critical,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  last,  if  not  the  first,  speech  of  Mr. 
Randolph  which  he  ever  reported  for  himself. 

He  called  it  his  " longo  emendacior"  speech,  had  it  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  circulated  it  among  his  friends  and  those  whom 
he  specially  admired.  One  of  the  copies  was  inscribed  by  him  to 
Mr.  Mason  as  "  a  worthy  son  of  worthy  sires."  This  was  written 
on  the  back  of  the  printed  speech,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
copy  has  been  preserved.  It  was  an  encomium  which  any  man 
might  envy,  and  this  was  before  Mr.  Mason  had  any  prestige  of 
public  service — whilst  he  was  a  young  man  and  before  he  took  his 
seat  in  Congress.  A  young  mao,  just  thirty-one  years  of  age,  might 
well  be  proud  to  have  a  compliment  such  as  this  paid  to  him  by  the 
most  sensitive  and  observing  critic  of  his  age. 

In  such  a  community  as  then  governed  itself  in  Frederick,  Mr.  Ma- 
son was  soon  called  into  the  public  service.  He  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  where  so 
many  great  men  had  found  a  school  to  train  them  for  usefulness  and 
for  the  glory  of  their  country.  The  halls  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  then  graced  by  a  galaxy  of  talents,  such  as  those  of  John 
Thompson  Brown  and  others,  his  peers,  and  the  city  of  Richmond 
was  then  rich  in  the  grand  social  graces  of  the  great  houses  of  the 
olden  time,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Mason  shone  and  became  gen- 
erally known  in  the  State.  In  the  year  1837,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  served  one  term,  until  1839,  when 
he  betook  himself  again  to  his  profession,  and  was,  eight  years  there- 
after, in  the  year  1847,  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  never  distinguished  there  for  any  one  great  speech,  or  re- 
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port  or  measure,  but  his  whole  course  was  so  sensible,  dignified  and 
discreet,  as  to  be  worthy  of  Conscript  Fathers,  and  he  was  for  years 
at  the  head  of  the  high  Commmittee  of  Foreign  Relations.*  He  was 
twice  re-elected,  and  before  his  third  term  expired,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  by  the  impending  Civil  War,  which  threatened  all  he  held 
dear,  and  summoned  him  to  the  defence  of  his  mother  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  sought  no  distinction  in  either  house  of  Congress,  but 
contented  himself  with  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  doing  his  duty 
diligently,  conserving  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  guarding  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
To  any  and  all  opponents  he  yielded  nothing  on  these  points,  and 
was  practical  and  persistent  in  his  course.  He  was  always  practical 
on  questions  of  mere  expediency,  where  no  question  of  morals  was 
concerned;  and  the  moment  any  question  of  moral  obligation  arose, 
involving  the  faith  and  truth  of  men  and  States,  he  knew  where  the 
true  practical  was,  which  but  few  men  ever  know,  and  they  are  sel- 
dom distinguished  in  public  political  life.  When  the  Constitution, 
which  the  faith  of  men  and  States  was  pledged  to  support,  was  vio- 
lated, he  paused  not  to  consider  what  was  the  present  profit  of  sub- 
mission; and  when  self-respect  and  honor  called  upon  him  to 
vindicate  both,  he  counted  not  the  cost  of  contending  for  both.  He 
knew  by  his  honorable  instincts,  trained  by  the  discipline  of  his 
childhood,  by  the  associations  of  his  youth,  and  by  the  calls  of  his 
manhood,  that  there  was  no  profit  in  sacrificing  sound  morals  to  a 
dread  of  defeat,  or  to  the  dross  of  immediate  gains.  He  counted 
the  cost,  and  knew  the  danger  of  loss  for  the  time,  but  also  knew 
that  to  be  practical  in  the  end  was  to  be  true  to  the  moral  law,  and 
himself. 

Though  a  staunch,  unwavering  Democrat,  he  was  never  a  mere 
partizan;  party  was  his  servant,  not  his  master,  and  he  adhered  to  it 
only  as  long  as  it  violated  no  fundamental  law  or  principles,  and  kept 
good  faith.  When  its  representatives  proved  hesitating  or  recreant 
in  defending  the  Constitution,  in  protecting  the  people,  and  in  pre- 
serving the  public  peace  against  the  enemies  of  all  three,  he  then 
proudly  and  independently  was  relf-reliant,  and  claimed  the  right  of 
self-government  for  himself  and  for  his  constituents. 

In  the  conflict  of  States  as  to  what  was  the  fundamental  law,  he 
took  the  side  of  strict  Construction,  and  of  Limited  Powers — as  his 
fathers  before  him  did  against  George  III;  and  considering  the  cov- 

*  He  was  the  author  of  the  Fugutive  Slave  Law  of  1850. 
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enant  and  bond  of  union  broken,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  "without  fear  and  without  reproach."  He 
incapable  of  treason.  In  the  war  he  was  honored  by  President 
Davis  with  the  high  trust,  jointly  with  Mr.  Slidell,  of  Commissioner 
to  the  European  Powers;  his  residence  was  in  England,  and  he  was 
most  efficient  in  obtaining  credit,  in  furthering  Confederate  priva- 
teering, and  in  putting  his  Government  and  people  in  the  most  re- 
spectible  attitude  before  the  nations  and  courts  of  Europe. 

On  the  passage  out  in  October,  1861,  he  and  Mr.  Slidell  arrived 
at  Havanna,  sailed  thence  on  the  royal  mail  steamer  Trent,  for  En- 
gland, and  on  the  8th  of  November,  the  Trent  was  boarded  by  the 
United  States  war  steamer  Sanjacinto,  Captain  Wilkes  in  command, 
and  the  Confederate  Commissioners  were  captured  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  taken  from  the  British  deck  to  Boston.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  under  any  such  pretext  the  British  flag  was  ever  violated 
on  the  high  seas,  under  Britain's  own  old  pretension  of  the  right  of 
search  and  seizure,  by  a  United  States  man-of-war  under  that  same 
old  pretension  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  United  States,  from  In- 
dependence day  down  to  that  time  had  fought  against  that  pretension 
and  in  favor  of  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailor's  rights,"  against  Great 
Britain,  and  had  at  last  by  treaty  gained  the  abandonment  of  any 
such  claim  on  the  part  of  England,  Captain  Wilkes  attempted  to 
set  it  up  and  enforce  it  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  the 
flag  of  England  herself.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Fort  Warren, 
but  were  quickly,  though  not  gracefully  surrendered  on  the  peremp- 
tory demand  of  Great  Britain.  We  would  gladly  recall  an  incident 
at  the  time  of  this  capture,  or  during  the  captivity  of  Mr.  Mason, 
which  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  at  the  time,  illustrative  of  the 
lofty  bearing  of  the  old  cavalier,  erect,  stern,  dignified,  and  com- 
manding, cutting  in  his  manner  and  wit  like  a  two-edged  sword;  but 
the  particulars  of  the  incident  escape  our  memory.  The  Puritan 
who  accosted  him  with  religious  tracts,  was  so  shocked  that  he  set 
him  down  as  an  irredeemable  infidel.  But  Mr.  Mason  was  no  infidel, 
and  we  rejoice  to  be  informed  that  in  his  last  hours  he  had  the  min- 
istering of  the  venerable  Bishop  Johns,  now  the  head  of  that  Epis- 
copacy in  the  State  which  consecrated  the  house  at  Occaquon,  in  the 
county  of  Fairfax,  where  George  Mason  led  his  family  of  old  to 
worship  God. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Mason  remained  a  while  in  England,  then  came 
to  Canada,  and  there  remained  until  within  the  last  two  years,  when 
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assured  that  his  person  would  be  safe  in  returning  to  Virginia,  here 
to  die  among  his  household  gods,  and  the  silent  and  familiar  things 
of  his  reminiscences,  and  the  few  faithful  friends  who  remained  true 
to  his  faith  and  their  own. 

It  was  not  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  in  the  reason  of  things  that 
he  could  remain  with  us  longer.  The  disasters  to  the  Confederacy 
and  the  South,  the  wounds  to  his  pride,  the  aching  agony  of  seeing 
all  his  hopes  of  liberty  and  self-government  and  the  State  Rights 
blasted,  and  the  desecration  of  sacred  things,  and  the  devastation 
and  demoralization  he  witnessed  on  coming  home,  were  too  much 
tension  on  the  nerves  of  an  aged  man  of  delicate  sensibilities  and 
proud  sense  of  honor.  After  toiling  for  a  settlement  near  his  father's 
old  home  at  Claremont,  near  Alexandria,  and  fixing  for  a  quiet  re- 
tirement, his  system  collapsed,  and  he  fell  under  paralysis.  His  last 
moments  were  without  pain,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  composed 
and  firm,  April  29,  1871. 

He  was  an  honest  man,  a  highly  cultivated  gentleman,  a  well 
trained  and  practised  lawyer,  a  sound  statesman,  and  a  pure  patriot. 
And  assure  as  the  assurance  of  God's  own  word  that  "he  who 
doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  Light,"  James  M.  Mason's  great  and 
grand  soul,  unstained  by  earth  in  the  natural  life,  hath  now  come  in 
the  spirit  to  the  Light  of  Heaven. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  Dec.  5,  1897.] 

HON.  R.  M.  T.  HUNTER. 


An  Address  by  Colonel  L.  Q.  Washington. 


THE  MONUMENT  MOVEMENT  REVIVED. 


Mr.  Hunter's  Birth,  Education,  Early  Environments  and  Public  Life. 


This  address  was  to  have  been  read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter  Monument  Association  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Essex  county,  appointed  to  be  held  at  Tappahannock  on  the  24th 
of  September,  but  which,  owing  to  unavoidable  causes,  had  to  be 
postponed  until  the  2oth  of  December. 

THE  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen — Some  six  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Fredericksburg, 
I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  a  meeting  composed  of  influential 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  when  the  initial  steps  were  taken  to 
organize  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  remains  of 
the  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  from  their  place  of  burial  in  Essex 
county,  Virginia,  to  the  capital  of  the  State,  at  Richmond,  and  of 
erecting  a  monument  at  the  tomb;  and  also  of  arranging  such  other 
testimonials  of  respect  for  his  eminent  public  character  and  services, 
as  might  be  deemed  appropriate.  It  is  due  to  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Sener, 
of  Fredericksburg,  to  state  here,  that  he  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  person  to  suggest  such  action;  and  he  has,  with  others,  steadily 
cherished  and  promoted  the  consummation  of  this  praiseworthy  pur- 
pose. The  Chair,  by  authority  of  the  meeting,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  was  to  obtain  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  a  special  charter  of  incorporation,  for  themselves  and  other 
citizens  to  be  associated  with  them,  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the 
meeting.  That  committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

Hon.  T.  R.  B.  Wright,  of  Essex;  St.  George  R.  Fitzhugh,  Judge 
J.  B.  Sener,  Rufus  B.  Merchant  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Kelly,  of  Frede- 
ricksburg; William  F.  Drinkard,  Joseph  Bryan,  William  Ryan,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  B.  Newton,  General  Archer  Anderson,  Colonel  Frank  G. 
Ruffin  and  Judge  Waller  R.  Staples,  of  Richmond;  Ex-Governor 
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Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Glasgow;  Judge  William  J.  Robertson,  of  Char- 
lottesville;  General  Eppa  Hunton,  of  VVarrenton;  Major  Holmes 
Conrad,. of  Winchester;  Hon.  John  Goode,  of  Norfolk,  and  Hon. 
Taylor  Berry,  of  Amherst. 

Most  of  these  gentlemen  were  personal  friends  of  {he  deceased 
statesman,  but  there  was  no  purpose  of  limiting  the  committee,  ex- 
cept to  representative  Virginians. 

This  committee  met  at  Richmond  on  December  2,  1891,  and  were 
aided  by  the  presence  and  counsel  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
gentlemen,  including  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 
General  Joseph  R.  Anderson  was  elected  chairman,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  organiza- 
tion was  afterwards  perfected  by  the  selection  of  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, with  Dr.  G.  Watson  James  as  Secretary,  and  Colonel  William 
H.  Palmer  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

This  body  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  by  an  act 
approved  February  2,  1892,  and  all  the  powers  then  deemed  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  object  were  conferred  upon  the  corporation. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  impoverishment  of  many  worthy  citi- 
zens of  Virginia,  and  the  other  causes  which  have  impeded  and 
postponed  the  execution  of  the  objects  for  which  this  Association 
was  formed.  The  question  for  us  to-day  is,  can  these  obstacles  be 
removed  and  our  design  consummated  ?  It  will  not  fail.  It  must 
not  fail.  We  meet  here  to-day  in  the  very  county  in  which  Robert 
M.  T.  Hunter  was  born,  and  where  his  home  was;  in  the  county 
that  he  loved;  among  the  very  people,  or  their  children,  whom  he 
loved  and  respected,  and  whose  unfailing  confidence  was  to  him 
always  an  inspiration  and  a  just  source  of  pride;  to  further  this  tri- 
bute to  the  most  distinguished  son  of  Essex.  There  can  be  no 
honor  paid  to  his  memory  that  does  not  also  reflect  honor  upon  this 
old  county  on  the  Rappahannock  and  upon  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

I  would  not  be  justified  in  obtruding  upon  your  patience  a  full  and 
complete  account  of  Mr.  Hunter's  life  and  public  services.  That 
duty  devolves  upon  his  biographer  and  the  future  historian  who  shall 
faithfully  narrate  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  year  1836  down 
to  the  time  when  the  conquest  of  the  Southern  States  relegated  so 
many  of  their  eminent  sons  to  poverty  and  private  station.  But 
surely  I  may  be  permitted,  in  brief  phrase,  to  glance  at  the  distin- 
guished, influential  and  useful  part  borne  by  this  great  but  modest 
Virginian  during  the  critical  era  in  which  his  life  was  cast.  It  was 
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otu-n  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  only  the  pure  gold  survived 
the  crucible. 

EARLY    ENVIRONMENTS. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  born  in  this  little  county  on  the  2ist  April,  1809. 
It  is  a  country  neighborhood,  without  a  city  or  a  large  town,  sparsely 
settled  in  his  time  and  ours.  I  am  aware,  and  probably  you  are, 
that  there  is  a  modern  school  of  thought  which  assumes  that  for  an 
intellectual  growth  a  man  should  be  born  and  reared  in  a  city  or  a 
closely  settled  neighborhood — a  hothouse,  so  to  speak,  in  which  his 
brain  and  energies  are  to  be  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree.  But 
history  gives  little  warrant  for  such  an  assumption.  The  great  men 
of  this  country  certainly  were  nearly  all  of  them  country  bred. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Calhoun,  Patrick  Henry, 
John  Marshall,  George  Mason,  John  Randolph,  Henry  Clay,  Henry 
A.  Wise,  Abel  P.  Upshur,  William  C.  Rives,  Silas  Wright,  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  Andrew  Jackson,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
William  J.  Bryan,  and  many  more  I  could  adduce  were  the  product 
of  country  life — of  plantation  life — and  almost  without  exception  had 
not  only  the  plantation  manners,  in  which  dignity  and  good  breeding 
were  happily  blended,  but  possessed  also  the  genius  and  force  in 
affairs  which  plantation  life  and  duties  and  contact  with  Nature  rather 
than  with  the  mob  tended  to  develop.  You  do  not  find  the  best 
trees  among  those  which  are  crowded  close  together.  Individuality, 
self-reliance,  decision,  thoughtfulness,  study,  gentleness,  charity, 
truth,  purity  of  morals — all  these  noblest  adjuncts  to  mental  growth 
and  distinction  flourish  on  the  farm  far  better  than  in  the  heat  and 
dust  and  turmoil  of  the  great  city,  with  its  wealthy  few  and  unfortu- 
nate multitude.  Born  on  the  plantation,  loving  Nature  and  honest 
country  folk,  our  great  statesman  was,  through  his  entire  public 
career,  always  happy  and  eager  to  return  to  his  home  and  native  air 
in  Essex.  He  did  not  linger  in  Washington  or  even  Richmond 
longer  than  his  public  functions  absolutely  required. 

So,  if  I  were  called  on  to  specify  the  formative  influences  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  character,  I  should  certainly  include  country  life,  planta- 
tion life  and  influences,  association  and  sympathy  with  the  country 
people  of  Virginia,  the  fireside  and  historical  traditions  of  the  old 
Commonwealth,  the  study  of  history,  and  especially  of  Virginia  his- 
tory, and  of  the  character  and  teachings  of  her  great  men.  He  was 
proud  of  them  all  in  his  own  modest,  gentle  way,  and  to  the  last, 
very  proud  of  the  Commonwealth  which  had  called  him  so  often  to 
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her  service,  and  called  him   because  he  represented  perfectly  and 
fully  the  best  type  of  Virginia  character  and  principles. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  indeed  fortunate  in  those  surroundings  and  early 
associations  which  go  so  far  to  shape  character,  and  to  develop  a 
sure  and  healthful  growth  of  every  faculty.  He  was  extremely  for- 
tunate also  in  being  an  alumnus  of  that  grand  institution  of  learning, 
the  University  of  Virginia — the  favorite  child  of  the  illustrious  Jef- 
ferson, the  first  university  of  this  country,  and  very  long  the  only 
one,  and  the  first  as  I  conceive,  to  embody  in  our  land,  the  breadth, 
wise  liberality,  thoroughness  of  culture,  and  high  standards  of  schol- 
arship and  character,  which  were  needed  to  equip  a  young  man  for 
a  great  professional  or  political  career.  This  scholastic  training,  the 
fruits  of  which  pervade  all  Mr.  Hunter's  public  addresses,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  study  of  law  at  Winchester,  under  the  invaluable  direc- 
tion of  Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker. 

His  public  life  began  when  he  was  twenty-five '  years  of  age.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Young 
as  he  was,  we  find  him  discussing  the  more  serious  and  difficult 
questions  of  finance  and  banking.  The  great  political  questions  on 
which  parties  were  dividing,  also  came  before  the  Legislature,  as  they 
had  done  often  in  the  old  days.  Mr.  Hunter  met  these  issues  upon 
a  consistent  theory  of  constitutional  construction  and  policy,  yet  one 
of  perfect  independence  from  extremes  of  party  bigotry  and  dicta- 
tion. He  aimed  only  to  get  the  truth  and  to  be  right.  At  the  very 
outset  and  in  the  very  flush  and  ardor  of  youth,  he  displayed  the 
moderation  and  equipoise  which  characterized  his  career  to  the 
close. 

He  was  then,  as  always,  an  advocate  of  a  strict  construction  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  of  States'  Rights.  He  regarded  these 
ideas  as  the  very  foundation-stone  of  political  liberty  and  good  gov- 
ernment. The  special  friends  of  that  creed  first  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1837.  He  took  a  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House. 
How  well  he  bore  himself  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
very  next  Congress  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  then  only  thirty  years  of  age.  Among  his  pred- 
ecessors in  this  very  high  office  were  Nathaniel  Macon,  Henry  Clay, 
Langdon  Cheves,  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Andrew  Stevenson,  John 
Bell  and  James  K.  Polk.  Polk  was  his  immediate  predecessor  as 
Speaker.  To  the  next  Congress  Mr.  Hunter  was  again  chosen  a 
representative.  In  this  body  he  had  occasion  to  discuss  all  the  great 
party  questions  of  the  day  which  preceded  the  sectional  question — 
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tin  la>t  a  mere  cloud  in  the  sky  at  that  day,  but  destined  soon  to 
loom  up  ami  obscure  the  entire  horizon.  Thrown  by  a  new  appor- 
tionment into  a  partially  new  congressional  district,  he  was  beaten 
candidate  for  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress  by  a  small  majority; 
but  two  years  afterwards  he  was  easily  elected  to  the  Twenty-ninth 
Congress.  This  was  the  first  Congress  of  Mr.  Polk,  whom  he  had 
helped  to  elect  to  the  presidency.  In  this  Congress  he  promoted 
the  establishment  of  the  Independent  Treasury — a  measure  strongly 
opposed,  but  which  vindicated  itself  and  soon  ceased  to  be  a  party 
issue.  He  also  earnestly  supported  the  celebrated  revenue  tariff  bill 
<>f  1846,  known  in  after  years  as  the  Walker  tariff;  and  he  also 
favored  the  warehouse  system.  The  last  measure  was  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  his  work.  Its 'vast  importance  and  place  in  modern  com- 
mercial transactions  is  known  to  every  merchant  in  the  land;  but 
how  few  of  them  know  and  are  grateful  to  the  statesman  who  did 
most  to  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  our  fiscal  system !  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Hunter  followed  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  McCulloch  and  the  great  political  economists  of  Europe, 
whose  works  have  built  up  the  doctrine  of  free  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts, upheld  in  this  country  by  Jefferson,  Calhoun,  Silas  Wright, 
and  numbers  of  our  greatest  thinkers  and  patriots,  and  held  abroad 
by  Peel,  Cobden,  Bright,  Bastiat  and  Gladstone. 

ALEXANDRIA    RETROCESSION. 

In  the  same  Congress  he  actively  and  most  wisely  promoted  the 
retrocession  of  Alexandria  to  Virginia — a  policy  dear  to  every  heart 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  destined,  as  I  hope,  never  to  be  surren- 
dered at  the  bidding  of  alien  speculators  and  jobbers.  The  long 
and  dangerous  contention  with  England  over  the  Oregon  boundary 
was  also  settled  at  this  Congress  by  the  wise  and  patriotic  statesman- 
ship of  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Benton.  In  this  patriotic  work  Mr. 
Hunter  co-operated.  But  it  required  no  common  nerve  and  sagacity 
for  a  public  man  to  take  then  a  position  which  all  can  now  see  and 
admit  was  the  very  essence  of  wisdom  and  state-craft.  It  was  a  race 
for  empire,  and  our  country,  with  greatly  inferior  naval  power  and 
no  easy  land  communication  at  that  hour  across  the  continent,  has 
won  the  race.  We  sacrificed  a  pawn  to  win  a  queen.  A  war  with 
England  at  that  time  might  "have  cost  us  Oregon  and  the  whole  coast. 

By  this  time — 1846 — the  war  with  Mexico  had  begun,  and  the 
slavery  agitation  had  broken  out  afresh  by  the  claim  of  the  anti- 
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slavery  agitators  to  apply  the  Wilmot  proviso  interdicting  the  carry- 
ing of  slaves  to  any  country  which  might  be  acquired  from  Mexico 
as  the  result  of  a  successful  war.  Mr.  Hunter  cherished  the  Union 
of  the  States,  and  he  loved  peace  always;  but,  pacific  as  he  was  by 
nature  and  principle,  he  would  not  consent  to  any  measure  that 
destroyed  the  equality  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Federal  Union. 
At  that  very  hour  two-thirds  of  the  soldiers  imperilling  their  lives  for 
the  country  in  the  Mexican  war  were  from  the  South,  and  more  than 
half  the  others  were  Democrats  who  disapproved  of  the  abolition 
crusade.  Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  ingrati- 
tude is  the  cardinal  principle  of  modern  politics. 

In  1846  Mr.  Hunter  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  took  his  seat  in  December,  1847.  As  a 
result  of  the  reputation  he  had  already  achieved  in  the  other  branch 
of  Congress,  he  was  placed  on  the  Finance  Committee — by  far  the 
most  important  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  one  having  charge 
then,  not  only  of  all  revenue  measures,  but  also  of  all  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  National  Government.  At  the  session  of  1850-51,  Mr. 
Hunter  became  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  "The 
revenue  is  the  State,"  said  a  great  statesman  of  the  Old  World 

Mr.  Hunter's  tastes  and  studies  fitted  him  especially  for  all  this 
class  of  questions,  To  recount  his  work  upon  them  would  be  im- 
possible. He  filled  this  position  up  to  the  spring  of  1861,  when  he 
left  the  Senate.  On  all  the  questions  and  topics  belonging  to  this 
committee  he  had  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  brother  Senators 
of  every  party  and  section.  His  integrity,  purity,  and  knowledge 
of  affairs,  gave  him  an  almost  absolute  veto  on  everything  corrupt, 
base  or  dangerous  in  fiscal  legislation.  He  was  deemed  a  safe,  con- 
servative man;  a  watch-dog  of  the  Treasury — not  a  mere  barking 
dog,  but  a  faithful  and  incorruptible  sentinel.  He  shaped  and  car- 
ried through  the  compromise  tariff  bill  of  1857 — a  measure  supported 
not  only  by  the  Democrats,  but  by  many  prominent  northern  Re- 
publicans, by  William  H.  Seward,  Henry  Wilson,  N.  P.  Banks, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  others.  They  were  content  to  follow  a  Vir- 
ginian of  the  Virginians.  His  statement  of  what  any  provision  in  a 
bill  he  had  in  charge,  meant  or  effected  was  enough.  His  candor 
and  truth  were  a  power  and  a  pillar  of  fire.  You  have  to-day  at 
Washington,  a  great  court  to  examine  and  consider  claims  against 
the  United  States  Government.  The  government  creditor,  instead 
of  vainly  hanging  around  Congress  and  growing  gray-haired  in  a 
hopeless  quest  for  justice,  has  his  "day  in  court."  Search  the  his- 
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tory  of  this  court  and  you  will  find  its  sure  prop  and  pillar,  the  life 
tenure  <>l  its  judges,  is  the  proposition  of  your  man  of  Essex.  He 
helped  to  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life  and  to  organ  i/e  it  upon  an 
enduring  and  impregnable  basis  of  judicial  impartiality  and  inde- 
pendence. 

You  hear  much  nowadays  of  "  civil-service  reform,"  and  of  apply- 
ing the  merit  system  to  all  minor  and  clerical  employments  of  the 
Federal  government.  Who  was  the  first  man  to  move  in  this  matter  ? 
I  answer  that  one  of  the  first  to  agitate  the  subject,  the  one  who 
made  it  a  hobby  from  year  to  yeas,  and  who  finally  formulated  a  wise 
and  practical  measure  to  effect  it,  was  again  your  man  of  Essex — R. 
M.  T.  Hunter.  It  passed  in  his  very  words,  and  thus  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  is  a  sound,  sensible,  moderate  and  constitutional 
measure.  If  it  were  the  law  to-day,  and  duly  enforced,  and  had 
never  been  tampered  with  by  demagogues  and  ignorant  men,  it 
would  secure  efficient  employees  for  the  government,  protect  their 
tenure  better  than  your  present  law,  protect  also  the  best  interests  of 
the  government,  and  it  would  be  an  admirable  substitute  for  the 
present  bastard  system  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  doubtful  in  its  consti- 
tutionality, and  almost  universally  regarded  as  having  sunk  into  eva- 
sion, trickery  and  fraud,  with  features  that  no  sensible  business  man, 
no  president  of  a  bank  or  manager  of  a  business  establishment  ever 
acts  upon  in  private  life.  I  say,  therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hunter  for  the  only  good  law  ever  passed  upon  this  subject. 

THE   COINAGE   QUESTION. 

We  have  had  on  two  continents,  and  especially  on  this  continent, 
a  long  and  heated  controversy  over  the  coinage  question.  It  has 
engaged  the  intellects  of  the  ablest  men  in  modern  times.  In  1851, 
1852  and  1853,  long  before  parties  ever  divided  on  this  question,  Mr. 
Hunter,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  found  it  in 
his  pathway  and  dealt  with  it  exhaustively.  Rejecting  the  shallow 
Mint-Bureau  plan  of  Mr.  Secretary  Corwin — an  echo  of  the  British 
system  of  coinage,  not  offensively,  but  simply  ignoring  it — he  form- 
ulated a  measure  regulating  the  coinage,  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  without  debate,  precisely  as  he  wrote  it  and  upon  his 
sole  ipsc  dixit.  Next,  but  after  some  delay,  this  identical  measure 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  became  a  law  in  February, 
1853 — to  remain  the  law  of  the  land  without  question  or  cavil  from 
Presidents  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Johnson  and  Grant.  Such 
was  his  power  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  a  period  of  fierce  party 
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strife  on  a  great  organic  and  economic  question,  opposing,  as  he  did 
then,  the  Secretary's  recommendation.  I  have  heard  or  read  this 
coinage  debate  from  1874,  when  it  began,  till  now,  over  twenty  years 
of  parliamentary  struggle,  and  if  I  were  called  upon  to  name  a  doc- 
ument which  best  expounds  the  true  principles  of  finance  and  states- 
manship on  this  difficult  subject,  and  in  a  perfectly  unanswerable 
manner,  free  from  ill-temper  or  bias  and  full  of  wise  prescience  and 
overwhelming  argument,  I  should  name  the  report  made  by  Robert 
M.  T.  Hunter  in  March,  1852,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
accompanied  the  bill  proposed  by  him  to  regulate  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage. 

Mr.  Hunter  spoke  also  on  foreign  affairs  as  such  questions  came 
up.  He  was  conservative  by  nature  and  habit.  He  did  not  love  or 
desire  sectional  controversy,  but  in  that  trying  period  of  agitation 
and  controversy  he  stood  by  the  institutions,  the  civilization,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  South.  He  did  this  without  sectional  or 
personal  rancor,  but  with  a  firmness,  learning,  eloquence  and  argu- 
mentative power  that  made  him  second  to  none  in  the  debate.  The 
very  men  who  voted  against  him  on  these  sectional  questions  never 
impugned  his  motives  or  questioned  his  ability,  and  on  the  fiscal  and 
administrative  questions  which  was  especially  confided  to  his  care 
they  trusted  him  far  more  than  they  trusted  each  other.  Can  you 
imagine  a  more  splendid  triumph  of  Virginia  mind  and  character. 

I  have  preferred  to  speak  not  so  much  of  his  stand  on  party  or 
sectional  questions  as  on  measures  and  policies  where  he  acted  with 
or  led  men  of  both  parties.  This  sketch  is  but  a  passing  glance 
at  a  long,  laborious  and  brilliant  career.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Webster  all  left  the  Senate,  or  died  in  the  Senate,  about 
1851  or  1852.  When  this  grand  triumvirate  had  departed,  there 
were  yet  many  strong  men  who  served  in  that  body  with  Mr.  Hunter 
from  1850  to  1861  who  have  made  a  great  impress  upon  our  history. 
I  need  hardly  mention  such  great  names  as  Senators  Mason, Toombs, 
Jefferson  Davis,  Benjamin,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Seward,  Sumner, 
Chase,  Trumbull,  Bayard,  Slidell  and  Crittenden.  Yet  I  can  truth- 
fully assert  that  of  this  list  of  very  able  men,  not  one  was  superior  in 
general,  all-' round  ability  to  Mr.  Hunter;  not  one  was  his  equal  in 
legislative  force  and  influence;  not  one  was  so  universally  confided  in 
and  trusted.  Since  the  passing  away  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mar- 
shall and  Monroe,  hardly  any  Virginian  has  borne  so  influential  a  part 
in  political  affairs  as  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  certainly  no  Virginian 
has  done  so  in  the  Federal  Congress,  though  the  Commonwealth  has 
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had  many  sons  who  were  wise  and  eloquent  in  council.     To  be  | 
eminent,  or  even  prominent,  in  such  a  galaxy  as  hers,  demanded  the 
\t  i  \  hisju  -st  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 

When  the  great  and  regrettable  contest  between  the  North  and 
the  South  arose,  Mr.  Hunter  held  that  the  South  was  simply  stand- 
ing on  her  constitutional  rights.  He  held  that  it  was  her  right  and 
duty  to  resist  aggression.  He  stated  his  position  in  temperate, 
thoughtful,  conciliatory,  but  firm  language.  At  no  time  of  his  life 
did  he  for  one  moment  doubt  the  perfect  justice  and  truth  of  the 
Southern  cause.  I  met  and  conferred  with  him  frequently  during 
the  winter  of  i86o-'6i,  preceding  the  civil  conflict.  Gladly  would 
he  have  welcomed  a  settlement  between  the  contending  States  on 
the  firm  basis  of  constitutional  rights  for  both  sections,  safety  for  his 
own  people,  malice  and  injury  to  none,  and  an  enduring  peace  with 
honor.  That  was  not  to  be.  He  left  the  Senate  in  March,  1861, 
following  not  the  suggestions  of  personal  ambition  or  his  own  inter- 
est, but  the  hard  and  rugged  path  of  duty.  Very  soon  afterwards 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  sent  him  as  one  of  her  representa- 
tives to  the  new  government  at  Montgomery.  He  performed  that 
mission.  On  the  2ist  of  July,  1861,  he  was  called  by  President 
Davis  to  take  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Confederacy, 
from  which  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  had  resigned.  He  filled  that 
important  trust  with  eminent  ability  until  the  new,  or  "permanent," 
Confederate  Constitution  and  Government  went  into  operation  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1862. 

Prior  to  that  event  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  elected  Mr. 
Hunter,  and,  as  I  remember,  unanimously,  to  the  Confederate  Senate. 
It  was  a  most  critical  period,  and  demanded  the  greatest  ability  and 
resource,  both  in  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
already  hard-pressed  Confederacy.  Mr.  Hunter  was  made  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  His  influence  was  great  and  command- 
ing. His  advice,  counsel  and  influence  were  not  only  felt  and  wel- 
comed in  all  the  great  measures  of  military  defence  and  equipment 
then  adopted,  but  even  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  important  com- 
mands. He  was  a  steady  friend  of  President  Davis  in  respect  to  all 
the  great  measures  of  defence  and  supply.  He  had  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  Cabinet;  of  James  A.  Seddon, 
John  A.  Campbell,  Graham,  Cobb,  Lamar,  Curry,  Letcher,  Bocock, 
Harvie,  Caperton,  Joe  Johnston  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  superb  genius  of  Stonewall 
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Jackson.  He  counselled  often  with  Robert  E.  Lee,  relied  on  his  ripe 
judgment,  and  gave  him  his  fullest  support.  In  all  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic measures,  he  naturally  took  the  lead.  Respecting  and  trust- 
ing Secretaries  MemmingerandTrenholm,  he,  nevertheless, originated 
all  the  general  features  of  Confederate  finance.  With  an  infant  re- 
public, compelled  by  a  powerful  adversary  to  incur  an  enormous 
war  expenditure,  and  not  able  to  export  its  surplus  products  or  even 
fully  to  raise  them  for  the  markets,  it  is  not  strange  that  Confederate 
money  should  have  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  it  finally  did.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  fall  much  earlier  and  more  rapidly. 
We  may  recall  with  instruction  and  profit  the  fate  of  the  assignats  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  government  and  of  the  Continental  money 
of  our  first  Confederacy  of  1776.  Had  the  second  Confederacy 
proved  a  military  success,  as  did  the  first  one,  and  as  the  first  French 
republic  did,  possibly  the  fertile  mind  of  Hunter  might  have  been 
able  to  devise  some  solution  of  the  financial  problem  based  on  ripe 
experience  and  a  study  of  modern  conditions;  but  after  four  years  of 
noble  and  fearful  struggle  against  gigantic  odds,  our  righteous  cause 
went  down  in  gloom  and  disaster.  All  was  lost  save  honor.  The 
public  careers  of  Hunter,  Davis,  Lee  and  many  more  were  virtually 
closed  at  this  point;  but  their  names,  the  memories  of  their  splendid 
services,  their  virtues  and,  still  more,  their  sacrifices,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  people  of  the  South  or  by  the  pen  of  history. 

Mr.  Hunter  realized  towards  the  close  of  the  struggle  the  hope- 
lessness of  a  protracted  contest,  and  he  was  anxious  to  do  something 
to  save  the  South  from  total  subjugation  and  a  conquest  without  any 
terms  of  peace.  The  problem  proved  an  impracticable  one,  for  rea- 
sons on  which  I  may  speak  another  time,  but  his  motives  were 
humane,  disinterested  and  pure,  as  they  always  were.  The  blame 
for  failure  belongs  to  the  ambitious  men  at  Washington,  who,  seeing 
final  victory  almost  in  their  grasp,  would  not  spare  either  Southern 
misery  or  Northern  blood  in  their  stern  purpose  to  become  absolute 
masters  of  the  situation.  The  government  of  the  Union  being  thus 
re-established  by  the  sword,  Mr.  Hunter  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to 
accept  the  Union  in  good  faith,  and,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  co-operate 
with  patriotic  men  in  every  section  to  restore  the  reign  of  law  and 
order  and  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  was  the  sentiment  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South.  It  was  deeply  unfortunate  that  this  sentiment 
was  not  at  once  recognized  and  acted  on  by  the  dominant  party, 
instead  of  adopting,  as  they  did,  the  policy  of  hate,  military  rule 
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and  disfranchisement.  Men  like  Hunter,  Campbell,  Baldwin,  Ste- 
phens and  Lee  ought  to  have  been  invited  to  public  positions,  to 
help  to  nature  the  old  I'nion,  and  then,  instead  of  a  vulgar  sec- 
tional conquest,  keeping  the  South  as  a  mere  province  for  long, 
v  Y(.H>  to  be  harried  and  plundered  and  lied  about,  there  would 
have  been  a  genuine  restoration  of  the  Union  and  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  old  national  feeling,  in  which  consists  the  real  strength  of  the 
Republic.  Well  did  the  eloquent  Kossuth  say:  "Hatred  is  no 
good  counsellor."  No  government  built  on  hate  can  stand,  or 
ought  to  stand. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  omitted  much  and  I  have  elaborated  nothing. 
A  regard  for  your  time,  and  for  the  superior  knowledge  of  man/  of 
those  around  me,  admonishes  me  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  will 
not  close,  however,  without  averring  my  belief  that  not  even  George 
Washington  himself  (to  whose  character  and  services  Mr.  Hunter 
has  rendered  the  most  original  and  instructive  tribute  ever  uttered 
by  man),  was  more  pure,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  than  he  was  in 
his  public  action.  Gentleness,  charity,  and  truth  were  bound  up  in 
his  very  nature.  Of  malice  he  had  none.  He  was  not  devoid  of 
ambition,  but  he  had  none  of  the  vulgar  arts  of  self-seeking,  and  the 
distinctions  which  came  to  him  so  often  came  unsought.  He  was  easy 
of  access,  affable  to  the  humblest  citizen,  always  open  to  the  sugges- 
tion and  advice  of  his  friends;  never  dogmatic  or  disputatious,  never 
rash  or  aggressive.  In  his  time  of  greatest  prosperity  and  power, 
he  was  modest  almost  to  diffidence,  When  trial  and  adversity  came, 
as  they  did,  "  not  as  single  spies,  but  in  battalions,"  he  bore  depri- 
vation and  affliction  with  a  singular  fortitude.  He  suffered  with  and 
for  the  South.  A  special  expedition  of  marauders  was  dispatched 
by  Butler,  which,  emulating  the  savagery  of  the  British  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  in  Virginia,  destroyed  his  plantation  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

After  the  war  closed  he  was  made  a  State  prisoner,  imprisoned  at 
Fort  Pulaski,  subjected  to  coarse  and  brutal  treatment,  such  as  no 
Southern  gentleman  ever  deals  out  to  a  negro,  and  when  a  beloved 
child  was  being  borne  to  the  grave,  he,  who  had  never  harmed  or 
wished  to  harm  a  human  being,  was  denied  the  privilege  of  dropping 
a  tear  on  the  grave,  or  offering  comfort  to  the  bereaved  mother. 
He  was  not  sordid.  He  was  too  old  fashioned  for  that.  His  life  at 
Washington  as  a  Senator  of  great  influence,  was  as  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious as  that  of  any  plain  Virginia  farmer.  With  ample  op- 
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portunities  for  acquiring  wealth  in  public  office,  he  amassed  nothing, 
and  the  results  of  the  war,  left  him  poor  indeed.  He  died  a  poor 
man — poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich,  immeasurably  rich,  in 
honor.  I  knew  him  long  and  closely.  To  know  him  was  to  love 
and  venerate  him.  To  have  known  him  and  to  have  enjoyed  his 
friendship  and  confidence  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  I  shall  always 
count  as  a  privilege,  and  a  most  precious  remembrance. 

To  the  rear  of  the  present  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  there  is  a  long  gallery  in  which  are  hung  up  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  illustrious  men  who  have  been  the  Speakers  of  the 
body.  There  you  see  Henry  Clay,  Cobb,  Andrew  Stevenson,  Polk, 
Kerr,  Randall,  James  G.  Elaine,  and  the  present  able  occupant  of 
the  chair,  Mr.  Reed.  There,  too,  you  see  the  youthful,  almost  boy- 
ish, face  of  Speaker  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  ingenuous,  open, 
true  and  strong — there  is  no  dark  shadow  on  that  brow,  no  wrinkle 
written  by  sorrow  and  care,  but  rather  the  light  of  hope  and  of  a 
confident,  brave  soul.  To  me,  as  I  wander  there  and  involuntarily 
turn  my  gaze  upon  it,  there  is  hardly  anything  more  touching  than 
to  contrast,  as  I  must,  this  portrait  with  the  saddened,  melancholy 
face  which  haunts  my  memory  of  him  who,  burdened  with  private 
grief  and  public  calamity,  had,  like  the  patriot,  Grattan,  survived 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  who,  loving  Virginia  as  he  did,  was 
called  on  to  witness  and  mourn  the  unspeakable  shame  of  a  great 
State  that  had  given  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  the  country,  and 
by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  her  sons,  had  secured  to  all  the 
Colonies  freedom  and  a  government  of  consent,  subjugated  by  arms, 
plundered,  oppressed  and  scourged  by  the  very  communities  she  had 
so  generously  warmed  into  life.  He  saw  the  sad  story  of  Poland's 
conquest  and  dismemberment,  so  eloquently  told  by  the  poet,  Camp- 
bell, reproduced  in  the  New  World,  with  fresh  horrors  and  the  added 
element  of  ingratitude  by  the  conquerors.  He  saw  his  mother- 
Virginia — with  bleeding  breast,  in  her  hour  of  agony — 

"Find  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe." 

I  have  said  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  conservative.  No  man  loved  truth 
more,  or  was  quicker  to  discern  abstract  principles;  but  in  action  for 
the  State  he  belonged  to  the  wise  school  of  Edmund  Burke.  His 
theory  of  public  duty  was  the  attainment  of  the  best  political  results 
under  existing  conditions  and  circumstances.  He  would  take  the 
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hall"  loaf.  His  mind  was  eminently  practical.  He  did  not  seek  to 
tear  clown  institutions,  but  to  build  up,  ta  preserve  what  was  good, 
to  develop  so  as  to  gain  a  basis  for  national  growth  and  the  constant 
betterment  of  the  masses.  He  opposed  all  class  legislation.  He 
\\.is  a  friend  to  vested  rights  and  to  property  and  compacts.  Peace, 
conciliation,  fair  argument,  a  study  of  the  harmonies  of  our  system — 
these  were  the  weapons  of  his  intellectual  armory.  The  lessons  of 
history  were  impressed  into  the  very  web  and  woof  of  his  mind. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  that  great  man  would  have 
called  on  him  no  less  than  on  Madison  to  employ  his  fertile  mind  and 
ready  pen  to  expound  those  doctrines  of  liberty  and  constitutional 
freedom  which  have  made  a  great  school  of  thought,  destined  to  live 
as  long  as  this  republic  shall  survive. 

More  than  any  one  whom  I  have  known  in  civic  trusts,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter reminds  me  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  revolutionary 
period — men  strong,  learned,  composed,  equal  to  any  trust;  who 
did  not  derive  honor  from  office,  but  who  dignified  and  ennobled 
public  station.  We  have  not  had  the  great  privilege  of  looking  on 
the  faces  of  those  who  built  that  wonderful  edifice  of  free,  constitu- 
tional government;  but  it  is  something  to  have  known,  as  you  and  I 
have  done,  one  who  embodied  so  well  in  his  character,  mind,  and 
purposes  the  best  traditions  of  the  heroic  period  of  our  republic, 
suggesting,  as  it  does,  the  fervent,  assured  hope  that  the  admiration 
of  public  virtue,  which  so  deeply  animates  our  people  will  bear  rich 
fruit  in  after  years,  and  continue  to  bring  forth  in  every  crisis  that 
may  come  worthy  men  to  serve  the  State  and  uphold  the  fame  of 
Virginia. 
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DREWRY'S    BLUFF. 


A  Letter  from  General  Beauregard  to  General  Wise 
Regarding  the  Battle, 

AND   THE 

Difference  between  General  Beauregard  and  General  Bragg  as  to  the 
War  Policy  at  that  Crisis. 


Now  printed,  as  written,  from  the  original,  now  owned  by  the 
grandson  of  General  Wise,  Mr.  Barton  Haxall  Wise,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia: 

ALLEGHANY  SPRINGS,  October  j,  1873. 

My  dear  General :  Mr.  Marrin  has  referred  to  me  your  letter  of 
the  i gth  ulto.  I  give  you,  with  pleasure,  some  of  the  dates  you 
refer  to. 

I  arrived  at  Petersburg  from  Weldon  (where  I  had  been  ordered 
to  from  Charleston  to  "await  orders")  on  or  about  the  I4th  May, 
'64.  Finding  that  General  Pickett  was  very  ill  from  fever,  I  ordered 
Genl.  Whiting,  then  at  Wilmington,  to  come  at  once  to  Petersburg 
to  assume  command,  while  I  moved  to  Drury's  Bluff,  where  Gen'l 
Hoke  temporarily  commanded. 

Gen'l  W.  arrived  at  about  noon  on  the  i3th,  &  after  about  one 
hour's  conference  with  him  &  leaving  with  him  some  written  general 
instructions,  I  started  for  Drury's  Bluff  accompanied  by  3  regiments 
of  Colquitt's  brigade  &  part  of  Col.  Baker's  Reg't  of  Cavalry. 

When  we  arrived  at  Swift  Creek  I  was  informed  by  one  of  my 
aids  just  returning  from  Rich'd  that  he  had  met  some  of  Butler's 
Federal  troops  on  their  way  to  attack  Drury's  Bluff.  I  therefore  di- 
verged to  Chesterfield  C.  H.,  where  we  arrived  about  12  h.  P.  M., 
&  found  it  occupied  by  a  small  force  of  Federals  which  we  drove 
out  of  the  place.  We  reached  D's  Bluff  about  3  h.  A.  M.,  in  a 
terrible  rain-storm,  passing  between  Butler's  left  &  the  river.  I  at 
once  sent  for  Col.s  Harris  and  Stevens  of  the  Eng'rs  &  after  con- 
ferring with  them  about  one  hour,  I  sent  the  latter  to  the  Pres't 
[Davis],  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  w'd  that  day  (the  i4th)  send  me  10,- 
ooo  men  from  the  troops  about  Richmond  (5,000  under  Ransom)  & 
Gen'l  Lee's  army,  I  w'd  attack  Butler's  30,000  men  (who  had  been 
successful  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i3th  in  taking  the  outer  line  of  de- 
fences) capture  or  destroy  them  by  12  h.  on  the  i5th.  I  would  then 
move  to  attack  Grant  on  his  left  flank  &  rear,  while  Lee  attacked 
him  in  front,  &  I  felt  sure  of  defeating  Grant  &  probably  open  the 
way  to  Washington  where  we  might  dictate  Peace  !  ! 
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The  Pres't  being  sick  &  very  tired,  Col.  Stevens  could  not  see 
him,  but  delivered  my  message  to  Gen'l  Bragg  with  my  request  that 
the  necessary  order  sh'd  hi-  issued  at  once,  but  he  refused  to  do  it, 
although  mil'y  adviser  of  the  Pres't,  without  the  orders  of  the  latter 
&  as  he  w'd  not  disturb  him  (!)  he  came  to  confer  with  me  at  D's  b. 
where  he  arrived  at  about  6  h.  A.  M. 

After  discussing  my  plan,  which  he  agreed  was  the  only  one  which 
might  save  Rich'd  &  the  Conf 'cy,  he  still  refused  to  issue  the  neces- 
I  then  said  to  him  "  Bragg  circumstances  have  thrown 
the  fate  of  the  Conf'cy  in  y'r  hands  &  mine,  let  us  play  our  parts 
boldly  £  fearlessly!  issue  those  orders  &  I'll  carry  them  out  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I'll  guarantee  success!"  but  he  w'd  not,  say- 
ing that  he  w'd  return  at  once  to  Rich'd  &  get  the  Pres't  to  issue 
them — about  one  hour  after  the  latter  arrived,  &  after  a  long  con- 
ference, he  refused  to  issue  them,  except  as  to  Ransom's  command, 
which  came  only  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  &  the  battle  of  D's  b. 
was  fought  &  won  on  the  i6th — if  Gen'l  Whiting  had  obeyed  my 
orders,  which  I  sent  him  by  three  diff't  couriers  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  1 5th  we  w'd  nevertheless  have  captured  or  destroyed  Butler's 
army.  Bragg' s  last  dispatch  to  Whiting  could  not  have  been  dated 
before  the  14th  of  May,  for  he  only  knew  of  my  intended  attack  on 
the  morning  of  that  day. 

Fearful  of  interference  from  Rich'd  in  Gen'l  Whiting's  movement, 
I  insisted  as  a  part  of  my  order  to  him,  that  he  w'd  obey  no  orders, 
front  any  source  not  passing  through  me. 

Such,  General,  are  my  recollections  (distinct)  of  those  events — 
which  you  will  find  in  the  No's,  of  the  "Land  We  Love''  or  Bal- 
timore "Southern  Magazine"  in  which  they  were  published  a  few 
years  since,  numbers  of  which  I  sent  you  at  the  time. 

I  i  srret  tnat  I  have  not  a  copy  of  Ransom's  subterfuge  in  defence 
of  Bragg  or  I  w'd  send  it  to  you  with  pleasure,  but  you  will  probably 
find  it  in  the  back  files  of  the  Rich'd  Whig,  in  which,  I  think,  it  was 
published,  shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Drury's  bluff. 

With  my  kind  regards  to  your  family,  &  hoping  that  you  may  fur- 
nish Mr.  Marrin  with  your  recollections  of  that  eventful  period  of  our 
late  war, 

I  remain,  Sincerely  y'r  friend 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 
Gen'l  H.  A.   Wise,  Rich'd,   Va. 

P.  S.— The  events  of  the  isth,  i6th,  ryth  &  i8th  of  June,  '64, 
about  Petersburg  were  also  critical  &  glorious.  G.  T.  B. 
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MALVERN  HILL-JULY  x,  1862. 


AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  Plckett  Camp,  Confederate  Veterans,  Richmond,  Va., 
on  March  8th,  1897,  by  Hon.  John  Lamb.* 


The  deep  interest  taken  by  old  soldiers  in  the  delineation  of  any 
of  the  battles  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  even  deeper 
interest  manifested  by  the  younger  generation,  who  never  heard  the 
sound  of  a  hostile  gun,  is  an  encouragement  and  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  have  the  good  fortune,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to 
be  able  to  call  up  some  of  the  salient  points  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable contests  of  modern  times.  The  witness  of  any  event, 
when  asked  to  relate  it,  is  apt  to  have  his  imagination  fired,  and 
thus  to  color  the  facts.  There  is  unconscious  exaggeration.  Hence 
historians  attach  small  value  to  memoirs  written  long  years  after  the 
occurrence  of  events,  and  we  naturally  take  with  ' '  a  grain  of  salt ' '  the 
enthusiastic  utterances  of  our  speakers  on  occasions  like  this.  For- 
tunately, however,  we  have  here  the  carefully  prepared  reports  of 
the  corps,  division,  brigade,  and  regimental  commanders,  on  either 
side,  written  at  the  very  time  of  the  engagement;  and  by  carefully 
considering  them  we  can  arrive  at  a  correct  and  intelligent  opinion 
of  the  results.  Only  a  few  have  the  time  or  the  taste  to  examine 
such  reports  critically,  and  we  find  in  this  fact  the  importance  of 
your  camp  organizations,  and  the  necessity  for  encouraging  such 
efforts. 

THE    SEVEN    DAYS'     FIGHT. 

While  Daniel  has  graphically  described  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  thus  added,  if  possible,  to  his  fame  as  an  orator;  and  McCabe, 
in  the  most  beautiful  word  painting,  has  pictured  the  Crater  in 
all  its  thrilling  horrors,  and  helped  to  immortalize  the  heroes 
who  figured  in  and  around  that  pit  of  death;  and  Robinson,  with 
his  philosophical  mind,  has  drawn  from  the  Wilderness  a  history  and 

*  Captain  Lamb  took  part  in  the  seven  days'  fighting  around  Richmond. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Charles  City  Troop,  to  which  he  refers,  and  was 
courier  to  General  Magruder  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  He  repeatedly 
crossed  the  field  that  day  under  the  hot  fire  of  the  Federal  guns,  but  escaped 
unhurt. 
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»ry  th;it   will  instruct  and  delight  succeeding  generations;  and 

Stilt  s,  in  your  presence  a  few  weeks  ago,  gave  ;i  most  vivid  and  in- 

-ting   history  of  Second   Cold    Harbor, — no  one  has,  as  yet, 

attempted  to  describe  any  part  of  the  seven  days'   fight  which  took 

place  in  June,  1862,  under  the  walls  of  this  historic  city. 

Tin  most  momentous,  the  least  understood,  and  the  severest  criti- 
.  1  battle  of  that  year  was  that  of  Malvern  Hill.  In  order  to  under- 
stand why  and  how  it  was  fought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
the  position  of  our  troops  on  the  day  of  the  3Oth,  and  to  pass  over 
the  field  of  Glen  Dale  (Frazier's  Farm)  and  witness  the  death-grap- 
ple of  Longstreet  with  McCall  and  Sumner. 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  29th,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Long- 
street  and  A.  P.  Hill  left  their  camp  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  and 
marched,  via  the  Long  Bridge  and  Darbytown  roads,  to  intercept  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  his  retreat  to  James  river.  The  distance  of  six- 
teen miles  was  made,  and  those  weary  survivors  of  the  desperate 
encounters  of  the  previous  days  camped  on  the  Long  Bridge  road, 
within  two  miles  of  the  retreating  Federals,  who  were  then  passing 
Glen  Dale,  where  the  Long  Bridge,  Charles  City,  and  Willis  Church 
roads  meet. 

While  these  two  divisions  were  marching  down  the  Darbytown 
road,  Magruderwas  engaging  the  enemy  at  Savage's  Station  on  the 
York  River  road,  and  Jackson's  forces  were  detained  at  Grape  Vine 
bridge.  Magruder,  having  lost  400  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
having  captured  many  prisoners,  including  one  hospital  with  2,500 
sick  and  disabled  Federals,  and  inflicted  a  severe  loss  on  the  enemy, 
estimated  at  not  less  than  1,000,  slept  on  the  field  that  night;  and 
early  on  Monday  morning,  the  enemy  in  his  front  having  retreated 
via  White  Oak,  marched  his  whole  command  over  to  the  Darby- 
town  road,  and  at  2  o'clock  reached  Timberlake's  Store.  At  4 
o'clock  he  was  ordered  to  New  Market  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Holmes.  Between  sunset  and  dark  his  front  brigades  were  forming 
in  the  dense  woods  bordering  the  Long  Bridge  road,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  this  assistance.  After  dark,  he  was  ordered  to  Longstreet; 
and,  weary  and  footsore,  these  men  marched  to  Glen  Dale  and  oc- 
cupied the  battlefield,  where  Longstreet  and  Hill  had  made  their 
slendid  fight  unsupported,  although  50,000  men  were  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles. 

General  Huger's  forces,  consisting  of  Mahone's,  Wright's,  Armis- 
tead's  and  Ransom's  brigades,  were  ordered  down  the  Charles  City 
road  early  Sunday  morning,  the  29th.  At  the  request  of  General 
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Magruder,  one  brigade  (Ransom's)  was  sent  back;  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  these  reports,  there  was  no  interruption  to  the  march 
of  the  other  brigades  down  the  Charles  City  road,  until  they  reached 
Fisher's  run,  within  three  miles  of  the  cross  roads  at  Glen  Dale. 
The  enemy  had  blocked  the  road  for  a  mile  with  felled  trees,  and 
planted  their  guns  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  and  succeeded  in 
detaining  Mahone  at  that  point  all  day.  A  flank  movement  of  his 
infantry  through  the  woods  to  his  right  would  have  turned  the  po- 
sition and  placed  him  in  easy  reach  of  General  Longstreet's  left. 
Longstreet,  in  his  report,  complains  of  both  Generals  Jackson  and 
Huger,  saying  that  50,000  were  in  easy  hearing  of  the  battle,  yet 
none  came  in  to  co-operate  with  him.  "Jackson  should  have  done 
more  for  me  than  he  did.  When  he  wanted  me  at  Second  Manassas  I 
marched  two  columns  by  night  to  clear  the  way  at  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
and  joined  him  in  due  season. ' '  We  have  seen  why  General  Magruder 
did  not  reach  him,  and  no  blame  can  attach  to  that  commander. 
That  Franklin  was  able  to  hold  Mahone  and  Armistead  so  long  at 
Fisher's  Run,  or  that  those  ambitious  and  enterprising  brigadiers 
had  not  found  a  way  to  flank  his  position,  will  always  be  a  mystery 
to  the  student  of  these  detached  fights  made  in  thick  woods  and 
swamps,  with  raw  troops,  who  were  than  only  volunteer  associations 
of  men,  without  the  drill  and  discipline  necessary  to  make  even  of 
the  very  best  material  good  and  efficient  soldiers.  The  detention  of 
Gen.  Jackson  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  three  miles  in  rear  of  Glen  Dale, 
and  only  two  miles  to  the  left  of  Huger,  was  as  unfortunate  (though 
more  easily  accounted  for),  as  the  delay  at  Fisher's  Run.  General 
Jackson's  troops  reached  White  Oak  Swamp  at  noon  Sunday.  The 
bridge  was  destroyed  and  the  crossing  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
batteries.  Jackson,  in  his  report,  says:  "A  heavy  cannonading  in 
front  announced  the  engagement  of  General  Longstreet  at  Frazier's 
Farm,  and  made  me  eager  to  press  forward,  but  the  strong  position 
of  the  enemy  for  defending  the  passage,  prevented  my  advancing 
until  the  following  morning." 

Major  Dabney,  in  his  life  of  Jackson,  says:  "On  this  occasion  it 
would  appear,  if  the  vast  interests  dependent  upon  General  Jackson's 
co-operation  with  the  proposed  attack  upon  the  centre  were  con- 
sidered, that  he  came  short  of  the  efficiency  in  action  for  which  he 
was  everywhere  else  noted."  Then,  after  showing  how  the  crossing 
might  have  been  effected,  Dabney  adds:  ''The  list  of  casualties 
would  have  been  larger  than  that  presented  on  the  ^oth,  of  one  can- 
noneer wounded;  but  how  much  shorter  would  have  been  the  bloody 
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list  filled  up  the  next  day  at  Malvern  Hill."  Dr.  Harvey  Black,  who 
neral  Jackson  at  the  time,  has  often  told  me  that  the 
General  was  completely  overcome  by  fatigue,  and,  having  fallen 
asleep,  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  him,  and  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  delay  at  White  Oak  Swamp. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Confederate  army  at  2  o'clock  on 

Monday,  June  3oth. 

FRAZIER'S  FARM. 

The  Federal  General  McCall  held  a  line  near  the  Charles  City 
cross-roads  at  Frazier's  Farm,  supported  by  Sumner  and  Heintzle- 
man.  An  artillery  duel  opened  about  3  o'clock,  and  the  second  or 
third  shell  from  the  enemy's  guns  fell  and  burst  in  a  little  field,  where 
sat  General  Lee,  President  Davis  and  General  Longstreet,  killing 
two  or  three  horses  and  wounding  several  men.  First,  Kemper,  then 
Jenkins,  and  after  these,  four  other  brigades  of  Longstreet' s  division, 
charged  through  the  thick  woods  and  swamp,  with  a  battle  front  of 
only  three-fouths  of  a  mile.  McCall  was  soon  thrown  back  on  Sum- 
ner and  Heintzleman.  Battery  after  battery  was  taken  and  then 
lost.  The  woods  were  soon  full  of  dead  and  dying  men.  A.  P. 
Hill's  division  was  then  ordered  in.  Branch's,  Field's  and  Pender's 
brigades  were  hotly  engaged.  Bayonets  were  crossed  in  those  dark 
woods.  In  the  language  of  General  McCall:  "Bayonet  wounds 
were  freely  given  and  received.  I  saw  skulls  crushed  by  the  heavy 
blows  of  the  butt  of  the  musket,  and  in  short  the  desperate  thrusts 
and  parries  of  life  and  death  encounter  proved,  indeed,  that  Greek 
had  met  Greek,  when  the  Alabama  boys  fell  upon  the  sons  of  Penn- 
sylvania." The  battle  raged  with  fury,  and  death  held  high  carni- 
val. The  47th  Virginia  captured  a  battery  and  turned  the  guns  on 
the  enemy,  and  following  up  this  success,  captured  Major-General 
McCall. 

The  enemy  fought  with  great  desperation  and  gallantry.  Feath- 
erstone's  brigade  was  driven  back  in  disorder,  and  Samuel  McGowan, 
with  the  1 4th  South  Carolina,  came  to  their  rescue  with  unsurpassed 
gallantry.  On  the  right,  two  of  our  brigades  were  being  repulsed, 
when  Archer,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  went 
in  with  the  Confederate  yell.  Night  was  throwing  its  mantle  over 
this  scene  of  death  and  carnage,  when  Gen.  J.  R.  Anderson,  with  his 
Georgia  brigade,  was  ordered  in,  and  forming  two  regiments  in  line 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  received  the  enemy's  fire  at  seventy  paces, 
and  then  engaged  them  in  mortal  combat.  The  volume  of  fire  as  it 
rolled  along  the  line  was  terrific;  every  foot  of  ground  was  contested; 
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and  when  darkness  rendered  it  impossible  to  prolong  the  contest,  the 
troops  were  mingled  in  such  confusion  that  they  wandered  into  the 
lines  of  the  enemy  in  trying  to  find  their  respective  commands. 

The  Confederates  had  failed  to  get  possession  of  the  Willis  Church 
road.  Franklin  glided  past  us  in  the  night  in  easy  reach  of  our 
artillery.  Magruder  relieved  A.  P.  Hill  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  July  ist.  Jackson  followed  Franklin  over  White  Oak 
Swamp.  Huger  moved  from  the  Charles  City  to  the  Long  Bridge 
road,  passing  over  the  battlefield  where  he  was  so  much  needed  the 
day  before. 

MALVERN    HILL. 

Thus  on  the  eventful  day  of  July  i,  1862,  the  Confederate  army 
was  stretched  along  the  Willis  Church  and  Long  Bridge  roads.  The 
enemy,  having  abandoned  their  position  at  Glen  Dale  during  the 
night,  were  now  safe  behind  the  lines  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  who  had 
carefully  massed  his  artillery  on  the  hills  around  Crew's  house.  The 
Ten  Thousand,  immortalized  by  Xenophan,  did  not  hail  the  sea 
with  more  delight  than  did  these  soldiers,  who  were  only  changing 
their  base,  welcome  the  hills  that  overlooked  the  historic  river  on 
which  their  gun-boats  floated.  This  position  was,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  occupied  by  any  army  during  the  war.  The  private  sol- 
diers in  the  Federal  army  were  quick  to  see  this,  and,  their  writers 
say,  remarked  on  it  as  they  filed  into  position.  The  private  soldiers 
on  both  sides  were  then  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the  ways  of  war; 
later,  along  the  banks  of  the  Antietam  and  on  the  heights  of  Gettys- 
burg, they  proved  themselves  the  best  soldiers  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Crew's  farm,  and  not  Malvern  Hill,  was  the  scene  of  the  en- 
gagement of  July  ist.  A  range  of  hills,  all  the  approaches  to  which 
could  be  swept  by  artillery;  a  swamp  difficult  to  pass,  and  fringed 
by  a  skirt  of  woods  east  and  north ;  on  the  west  an  open  plateau 
commanded  by  the  gun-boats  in  the  James;  on  the  south  was  Mal- 
vern Heights,  frowning  with  reserve  artillery,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  gun-boats.  In  this  impregnable  position  Fitz-John  Porter  awaited 
our  attack. 

Before  sunrise,  General  Magruder's  forces,  having  slept  on  the 
field  at  Frazier's  Farm,  were  in  line,  and  the  advance  was  as  far  as 
Willis'  Church,  when  an  order  came  from  General  Lee  to  move  on 
the  Quaker  road  with  his  whole  command.  Calling  to  him  three 
guides,  and  examining  them  separately  to  be  sure  as  to  which  was 
the  Quaker  road,  he  changed  the  line  of  march,  and,  returning  to 
the  Long  Bridge  road,  followed  the  same  for  about  two  miles,  and 


tlu-i)  tin  ncd  into  the  road  th.it  had  been  known  for  sixty  years,  and 
is  known  today,  as  the  Quaker  road.  Having  followed  this  road  for 
nearly  a  mile,  General  Longstreet,  whose  troops  were  in  reserve  on 
the  Lout;  Brid^i-  road,  overtook  Magruder's  column,  and  after  sev- 
1  moments  of  earnest  conversation,  in  which  he  insisted  that  this 
could  not  be  the  Quaker  road,  desired  that  General  Magruder  should 
return  and  take  another  road  nearly  parallel  to  the  one  he  was  on, 
and  form  to  the  right  of  Huger,  who  was  already  getting  into  posi- 
tion on  the  right  of  Jackson.  Thus  was  added  another  serious  mis- 
take to  the  chapter  of  mishaps  that  had  followed  us  for  three  days. 

While  we  find  little  in  the  written  reports  condemnatory  of  Gen- 
eral Magruder  on  this  point,  and  nothing  to  show  the  displeasure  of 
General  Lee,  whose  patience  must  have  been  sorely  tried,  yet  we 
have  heard  in  the  various  criticisms  on  this  battle  enough  to  warrant 
any  soldier  who  served  under  Magruder  in  coming  to  his  defence; 
and  I  hope  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  to  vindicate  his  action 
and  his  memory  to-night,  in  the  presence  of  some  who  served  under 
him,  and  many  who  admired  his  soldierly  bearing. 

Leaving  for  the  present  our  lines  on  the  right,  where  Huger  and 
Magruder  are  forming  for  the  attack,  we  see  that  General  Jackson 
has  reached  the  creek  near  the  Parsonage,  on  the  Willis  Church 
road  and  Quaker  road  (the  Federal  map  Quaker  road)  about  noon. 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  in  the  Century  Series,  says:  "At  Willis  Church 
I  met  General  Lee.  He  bore  grandly  his  terrible  disappointment  of 
the  day  before,  and  made  no  allusion  to  it.  I  gave  him  Mr.  Allen's 
description  of  Malvern  Hill,  and  presumed  to  say:  'If  General 
McClellan  is  there  in  force  we  had  better  let  him  alone.'  Longstreet 
laughed  and  said:  'Don't  get  scared  now  that  you  have  got  him 

r  whipped.'  '  A  little  later,  after  describing  the  action  of  his  five 
brigades,  he  relates  an  incident  illustrating  the  power  of  the  Federal 
rifled  artillery,  and  I  expect  many  an  old  soldier  in  this  audience  could 
duplicate  it:  "I  saw  an  artilleryman  seated  comfortably  behind  a  very 
large  tree,  and  apparently  feeling  very  secure.  A  moment  later  a 
shell  passed  through  the  huge  tree  and  took  off  the  man's  head." 

General  Whiting's  Division  was  on  the  extreme  left.  With  the 
exception  of  a  regiment  on  his  right,  his  command  did  not  fire  a  gun, 
but  lay  down  in  Poindexter's  wheat  field  and  received  the  shelling 
patiently  all  the  evening,  with  a  loss  of  six  killed  and  194  wounded. 
About  3  o'clock  each  division  commander  received  the  following 
order: 
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"Juiy  /,  1862. 

"General — Batteries  have  been  established  to  act  upon  the  enemy's  line. 
If  it  is  broken,  as  is  probable,  Armistead,  who  can  witness  the  effect  of  the 
fire,  has  been  ordered  to  charge  with  a  yell.  Do  the  same. 

"R.  H.  CHILTON.  A.  A.  G." 

Only  a  battery  or  two  could  get  into  position  at  the  time,  and  as 
soon  as  exposed  on  the  edge  of  the  field  fifty  pieces  turned  on  them 
and  they  were  crushed  at  once.  An  eye  witness  of  that  fight,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  spirit  and  gallantry  displayed  by  the  batteries  I  saw 
go  in  and  engage  the  enemy.  By  the  time  they  had  fired  a  round 
every  horse  was  dead.  The  men  pulled  back  the  guns  by  hand,  and 
in  the  face  of  bursting  shells  and  whizzing  bullets  and  surrounded  by 
dead  and  dying  comrades,  vainly  atttempted  to  fire  their  pieces. 
On  the  hill  in  front  of  Magruder's  centre,  the  only  point  from  our 
position  where  artillery  could  be  carried  in,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  dead  horses  and  men,  and  in  many  places  you  could  step  from 
one  body  to  another.  The  conditions  of  the  order  which  I  have 
read  not  having  been  fulfilled,  some  of  the  division  generals  wrote 
back  for  instructions,  and  received  the  reply  to  charge  with  a  yell. 
I  heard  this  order  twice  delivered  to  General  Magruder  as  he  was 
urging  the  commanders  of  his  nine  brigades  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  swamp  and  woods  and  press  up  to 
the  batteries. 

As  General  Hill's  troops  had  the  shorter  route  to  reach  the  open 
field  in  front  of  Crew's,  they  became  engaged  sooner  than  Magru- 
der's. General  G.  B.  Anderson  began  the  attack,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field.  Then  Gordon,  Rip- 
ley,  Garland  and  Colquitt  charged  with  the  yell.  Battery  after  bat- 
tery was  in  their  hands  for  a  few  moments,  only  to  be  wrested  from 
them  by  the  enemy.  Had  the  attack  been  simultaneous,  success 
must  have  crowned  their  efforts.  Armistead,  immediately  on  Ma- 
gruder's left,  made  a  gallant  charge  an  hour  before,  and  the  nine 
brigades  of  Magruder  moved  through  the  thick  woods  and  up  and 
around  the  hill  skirting  the  field,  and  emerged  into  the  same  to  meet 
the  fire  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  guns,  that  tore  gaps  in  their  ranks 
and  strewed  the  ground  with  their  dead.  Some  of  them  reached 
the  batteries,  and  the  blue  and  the  gray  were  mingled  as  they  lay 
around  the  old  sheds  and  barns  in  the  Crew  field.  General  Hill,  in 
describing  this  scene,  says  it  was  not  war — it  was  murder.  The  bat- 
tle was  delivered  by  fourteen  brigades,  while  six  divisions  lay  near 


t>\  and  heard  it.  The  incessant  roar  of  musketry  and  the  terrific 
cannonading  presented  .1  scene  of  awful  sublimity.  Whistling  bullets 
and  bursting  shells,  falling  trees,  clouds  of  smoke,  lifting  for  a  mo- 
in  nt,  and  then  a  sheet  of  fire  along  the  lines  from  20,000  guns  on 
either  side,  and  then  a  rattling  sound  that  has  not  died  away  before 
the  batteries  open  again,  and  this  repeated  with  slight  intervals  from 
4  until  10  o'clock,  can  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  grand  but 
fearful  scene.  It  is  impossible  to  fully  appreciate  it  unless  you  had 
witnessed  it;  and  some  of  you  did.  The  news  of  that  battle  sent 
sorrow  and  distress  untold  to  thousands  of  homes  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  in  the  North  and  West  there  was  many  a 
vacant  chair  and  aching  heart. 

The  battle,  with  all  its  melancholy  results,  will  stand  forever  a 
record  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Confederate  infantry  and 
the  unequalled  power  of  the  Federal  artillery ;  and  if  in  the  tide  of 
time  these  should  be  called  to  co-operate  on  any  field  our  country 
need  fear  no  foe. 

REPORTS   OF   THE    BATTLE. 

Thus  ended  this  fearful  conflict,  the  last  of  the  seven  days'  fight. 
The  losses  on  each  side  were  about  equal,  the  Confederates  suffering 
more,  perhaps,  in  killed  and  wounded,  as  they  were  the  aggressors 
and  fought  the  Federals  on  their  chosen  ground.  Our  killed  and 
wounded  reached  3,000.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  while  heavy,  was 
not  so  severe.  Fitz-John  Porter  says:  "It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  our  men,  though  concealed  by  the  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
were  not  sufferers  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  fact  is  that  before  they 
exposed  themselves  by  pursuing  the  enemy  the  ground  was  literally 
covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded." 

Their  own  gun-boats  helped  in  this  slaughter,  and  inflicted  little  if 
any  loss  on  our  men.  The  thirty-two-pounder  howitzers  and  siege- 
guns  killed  and  demoralized  the  Confederates.  Ours  were  raw 
troops,  many  of  whom  had  never  been  in  line  of  battle,  and  they 
confronted  the  regulars  of  the  United  States  army.  It  requires  ex- 
perience and  drill  to  make  efficient  soldiers,  even  of  material  such  as 
Hill  and  Magruder  commanded  that  day. 

General  Holmes,  commanding  a  division  of  6,000  effective  men, 
occupied  a  position  on  the  River  road  on  our  extreme  right.  The 
day  before,  he  had  a  slight  engagement  with  Warren's  Brigade,  and 
suffered  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  forty  wounded,  and  his  request  for 
re-enforcements  turned  Magruder  from  his  direct  march  to  Frazier's 
Farm,  and  thus  prevented  a  complete  success  on  that  field.  In  his 
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report  he  says:  "  I  moved  my  division  to  a  point  on  the  River  road 
half  a  mile  below  the  upper  gate  of  Curl's  Neck  and  there  remained 
during  the  night,  in  line  of  battle,  but  I  deemed  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  attack  the  strong  position  of  Malvern  Hill  from  that  side  with 
my  inadequate  force." 

In  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  Longstreet  said:  "A  little  after 
3  P.  M.  I  understood  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy 
that  day,  inasmuch  as  his  position  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  it." 
Writing  long  years  afterwards  in  the  Century  Magazine,  he  says: 
"As  our  guns  in  front  did  not  engage,  the  result  was  the  enemy  con- 
centrated the  fire  of  fifty  or  sixty  guns  upon  our  isolated  batteries 
and  tore  them  into  fragments  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  opened, 
piling  horses  upon  each  other  and  guns  upon  horses.  Before  night 
the  fire  from  our  batteries  failing  of  execution,  General  Lee  seemed 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  an  attack.  He  proposed  to  me  to  move 
around  to  the  left,  with  my  own  men  and  A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  turn- 
ing the  Federal  right.  I  issued  my  orders  accordingly  for  the  two 
divisions  to  go  around  and  turn  the  Federal  right,  when,  in  some 
way  unknown  to  me,  the  battle  was  drawn  on.  We  were  repulsed 
at  all  points  with  fearful  slaughter,  losing  6,000  men  and  accomplish- 
ing nothing." 

Swinton,  who  refers  to  our  army  as  "that  incomparable  body  of 
men,  the  glorious  infantry  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,"  says 
of  Malvern  Hill:  "  Lee  never  before  or  since  that  action  delivered  a 
battle  so  ill-judged  in  conception  or  so  faulty  in  its  details  of  exe- 
cution." 

In  referring  to  the  Quaker  road,  I  have  doubtless  raised  the  in- 
quiry on  many  a  mind  here,  "  What  would  have  been  the  effect  had 
General  Magruder  not  mistaken  the  order,  or  had  there  been  only 
one  road  known  by  that  name?  "  I  am  unable  to  say;  and  not  hav- 
ing been  educated  a  soldier,  I  do  not  presume  to  criticise.  With  the 
knowledge  of  the  roads  and  the  country,  gained  since  that  time,  and 
the  experience  of  the  years  after  the  battle,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  had  Magruder  followed  on  the  Willis  church  road  and  the 
(Federal  map)  Quaker  road,  and  occupied  the  position  of  D.  H. 
Hill,  so  that  that  officer,  together  with  Early  and  Ewell,  could  have 
extended  our  left  until  it  encircled  Malvern  Hill,  the  enemy  would 
have  been  taken  in  flank  and  forced  to  give  battle  on  ground  more 
advantageous  to  us,  or  to  make  his  retreat  over  the  single  road 
across  Turkey  Island  creek. 

The  depositions  of  three  intelligent  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Hen- 
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rico  county,  sworn  to  before  R.  H.  Nelson,  a  magistrate,  then  and 
afterwards  a  member  of  my  cavalry  company,  and  now  living  on 
tier's  1  arm,  in  Henrico  county,  can  be  seen  in  the  records  «.l 
the  Union  and  ConlVdnatr  Armio,  Mriea  i.  Vol.  XI,  page  677, 
and  they  prove  beyond  question  that  the  road  on  which  (inn-nil  Ma- 
grudrr  wa-.  conducted  by  these  guides  was  the  only  Quaker  road 
known  to  those  people;  and  now,  after  thirty-four  years  have  elapsed, 
you  may  go  there  and  the  same  road  will  be  pointed  out  as  the  Qua- 
ker road. 

DEFENCE    OF    MAGRUDER. 

There  has  been  a  charge  more  serious  than  that  of  mistaking 
roads,  laid  to  the  door  of  this  gallant  and  unfortunate  commander; 
and  I  want  to  disprove  that  to-night,  and  vindicate  his  memory. 
Not  many  months  ago,  meeting  accidentally  a  gallant  Confederate 
general,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  the  war,  he  remarked  that 
the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  was  a  sad  and  melancholy  mistake,  and 
that  it  was  a  serious  and  unfortunate  occurrence  that  General  Ma- 
grudcr  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  I  have  heard  Federal 
officers,  when  commenting  on  the  Malvern  Hill  fight,  make  the  same 
charge.  Not  long  ago  a  veteran's  son  said  to  me  that  this  impres- 
sion was  on  his  mind,  derived,  he  thought,  from  conversations  he 
had  heard  around  his  father's  fireside.  I  wish  to  say,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  this  camp,  and  the  citixens  of  this  city,  that  General  Ma- 
gruder  was  perfectly  sober  the  whole  day.  I  did  not  leave  his  side, 
except  to  carry  some  order;  I  spread  his  blankets  that  night,  and, 
lying  near  by,  heard  the  whole  conversation  between  him  and  Gen- 
eral Lee  in  regard  to  the  fight.  In  the  record  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies,  series  i,  Vol.  II,  page  683,  will  be  found  the 
certificate  of  E.  J.  Eldridge,  Surgeon  of  the  i6th  Georgia  regiment, 
bearing  directly  upon  this  point.  I  quote  in  part: 

"Concerning  his  condition  in  reference  to  intoxication,  I  can  say 
most  positively,  that  if  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  failed 
entirely  to  see  it.  Had  he  been  laboring  under  such  influence,  I 
must  have  noticed  it.  I  am  positive  that  he  had  not  even  taken  a 
drink,  most  certainly  was  not  the  least  excited  from  this  cause." 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  show  that  at  no  time  during  that  pe- 
riod, was  Magruder  inactive  or  inefficient.  Swinton,  the  historian, 
says  of  the  fight  at  Savage's  Station: 

"Magruder    attacked    in    front   with   characteristic    impetuosity 
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about  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  expecting  Jackson,  whose  route  led 
in  flank  and  rear,  to  arrive  and  decide  the  action." 

Again,  he  says  of  the  operations  on  the  south  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy: 

"  Porter  could  expect  no  aid  from  the  southside,  for  they  were 
fully  engaged  by  the  demonstrations  of  Magruder,  who,  by  ener- 
getic handling  of  his  troops,  making  a  great  show  and  movement 
and  clatter,  held  the  corps  commanders,  to  whom  McClellan  applied 
for  aid  in  behalf  of  Porter,  so  fully  occupied  that  they  declared  they 
could  spare  none. ' ' 

Of  the  devoted,  loyal  sons  ol  Virginia  who  volunteered  for  her 
defense,  none  was  more  patriotic  or  heroic  than  John  Bankhead 
Magruder.  On  the  plains  of  Mexico  he  had  won  his  first  laurels. 
With  consummate  skill  he  fortified  the  historic  peninsular  from  York- 
town  to  Mulberry  Point,  so  that  the  foremost  captain  of  the  Federal 
army,  with  100,000  men  against  15,000,  was  halted  and  held  at  bay 
until  Johnston's  forces  could  march  to  the  rescue.  At  Savage's 
station  he  attacked  the  rearguard  of  McClellan's  army,  and  inflicted 
severe  loss  on  the  Federals.  From  that  point  he  had  moved  with 
great  alacrity  to  Timberlake's  store,  and  was  in  position  to  deal  a 
telling  blow  at  Frazier's  farm,  when  the  order  came  to  move  to  New 
Market.  It  does  seem  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  should  have  been 
the  victim  of  the  misfortunes  that  attended  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  roads  and  topography  around  Richmond. 

President  Davis,  in  his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," says:  "  We  had  no  maps  of  the  country  in  which  we  were 
operating;  our  generals  were  ignorant  of  the  roads,  and  their  guides 
knew  little  more  than  the  way  from  their  homes  to  Richmond." 
This  latter  declaration  does  injustice  to  many  patriotic  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  our  lower  counties,  some  of  whom  have  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  censure  or  praise,  others  of  whom  are  here  to  testify 
for  themselves,  and  will  be  heard  from,  doubtless,  around  your  camp 
fires.  General  Long  says,  evidently  with  a  view  of  offsetting  the 
rather  severe  criticisms  of  General  Dick  Taylor,  that  the  major- 
generals  had  maps,  and  he  produced  a  copy  of  the  same.  That 
some  of  our  generals  had  maps  of  the  principal  county  roads  there 
can  be  no  question;  but  the  by-roads  were  not  laid  down.  A  divi- 
sion-general, after  the  engagement  of  July  ist,  was  directed  to  move 
on  the  left  flank  and  proceed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  West- 
over  church,  in  Charles  City  county.  Calling  to  his  guide,  he  asked 
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to  be  piloted  to  Nance's  Shop.  Arriving  there,  he  inquired  how  far 
it  was  to  Bradley's  Store,  near  the  church,  and  learning  that  the  dis- 
tance was  nearly  the  same  as  from  the  starting  to  his  objective 
point,  he  asked  why  he  had  not  carried  him  the  nearest  way;  the 
guide,  a  blunt,  plain  man,  replied:  "  You  told  me  to  bring  you  to 
Nance's  Shop,  and  I  have  done  so."  The  neighborhood  road  was 
not  laid  down.  The  general  made  no  inquiries  of  his  obedient 
j^uule,  andjost  five  miles  in  his  line  of  march.  The  same  difficulties 
a>  to  roads  have  attended  armies  in  older  and  more  open  and  culti- 
vated countries  than  Eastern  Virginia,  and  have  been  the  instruments 
of  winning  or  losing  many  battles. 

MALVERN  HILL  AND  WATERLOO. 

A  most  original  and  graphic  writer,  delineating  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  remarked:  "Here  a  general  of  division  fell;  near  by, 
brigades  with  their  commanders  perished;  soon  the  grand  old  Impe- 
rial Guard,  that  had  never  known  defeat,  hurled  its  front  ranks  into 
a  yawning  chasm  of  earth  that  its  rear  might  pass  over  to  meet, 
upon  the  fixed  bayonets  of  the  hollow  squares  of  Wellington,  a  no 
less  certain  fate.  And  all  this,  why  ?  A  cowboy  said  to  a  general 
on  one  bright  Sunday  morning:  'Sire,  take  this  road.'  '  Blucher, 
seventy-three  years  old,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  war  and  revenge, 
falling  from  his  horse,  but  mounting  again  with  the  alacrity  of  youth, 
presses  upon  the  scene,  while  Wellington  prays  that  he  or  night 
would  come.  Waterloo  was  won  by  the  accident  of  a  well-directed 
route.  Malvern  Hill  was  doubtless  a  drawn  battle  because  the 
Quaker  road  was  misunderstood. 

It  was  a  fearful  ordeal  to  pass  from  under  the  cover  of  the  hills 
that  fringed  the  Crew  field,  and  face  the  enemy.  I  could  easily  give 
you  examples  of  personal  valor  and  heroism  unsurpassed  in  war. 
Of  many  such,  probably  none  exceeded  the  gallantry  of  Captain 
Martin,  of  the  53rd  Virginia  Infantry,  Armistead's  brigade.  And 
Thomas  Fletcher  Harwood,  of  Co.  K  (Charles  City  Southern 
Guard),  color-bearer  in  his  regiment,  who  lost  a  leg  there,  and  is  to- 
day one  of  the  many  maimed  survivors  of  that  fight,  has  a  record  in 
the  archives  at  Washington  that  will  carry  his  name  to  the  latest 
posterity.  A  century  hence  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  will 
be  establishing  their  right  to  membership  upon  these  records,  as 
many  of  Virginia's  fair  daughters  to-day  are  building  their  claims 
upon  the  imperfectly  kept  records  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers. 
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CHARLES   CITY   CAVALRY. 

In  the  carefully  written  and  full  report  of  General  Magruder,  he 
refers  to  the  Charles  City  Cavalry  as  follows: 

' '  The  brave  and  devoted  troopers  of  the  Charles  City  Cavalry 
were  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  distinguished  for  the  prompt- 
ness, intrepidity,  and  intelligence  with  which  they  discharged  their 
important  duties;  and  to  their  chivalric  and  enterprising  lieutenant, 
Hill  Carter,  Jr.,  I  owe  a  public  acknowledment  of  the  great  services 
he  has  rendered  his  country  on  every  occasion  which  has  presented 
itself." 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  that  this  company,  to  which 
General  Magruder  refers,  lost  the  first  man  killed  in  battle  in  the  war; 
for  Samuel  W.  Pryor  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  below  Bethel 
church,  the  Confederate  line,  and  was  sleeping  in  his  family  burying 
ground  in  Charles  City  county,  before  Wyatt  fell  at  Big  Bethel  in 
June,  1861.  It  also  lost  about  the  last  man  killed  in  the  war;  for  its 
gallant  first  lieutenant,  William  H.  Harwood,  who  had  passed 
through  every  cavalry  fight  of  his  command,  and  been  engaged  in 
as  many  hand-to-hand  encounters  as  any  man  in  the  service,  fell 
pierced  through  by  a  cannon  ball,  in  the  desperate  charge  on  Gen- 
eral Gregg's  brigade,  the  day  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

Benjamin  H.  Harrison  was  captain  of  this  company  at  Malvern 
Hill.  Magruder  thus  refers  to  him: 

"The  noble,  accomplished,  and  gallant  Harrison,  commander  of 
the  Charles  City  Troop,  uniting  his  own  exertions  with  mine,  rallied 
regiment  after  regiment,  and  leading  one  of  them  to  the  front,  fell, 
pierced  with  seven  wounds,  near  the  enemy's  batteries." 

This  worthy  member  of  one  of  Virginia's  historic  families,  was  a 
close  kinsman  of  the  Benjamin  Harrison  of  1774,  who,  when  the 
storms  of  revolution  were  gathering,  stood  at  Jefferson's  right  hand, 
as  Partrick  Henry  stood  at  his  left,  to  make  the  voice  of  Virginia 
heard  in  behalf  of  self-government.  He  was  a  resident  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Virginia  from  whose  soil  sprang  three  men  who  became 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree all  those  heroic  and  lovable  traits  of  character  that  endeared 
him  to  his  men.  One  of  them,  closer  to  him  than  many,  had  the 
day  before,  while  resting  at  Timber-lake's  Store,  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  rash  exposure  of  his  life.  But  a  noble  and  dauntless  spirit 
impelled  him,  when  it  was  not  required  nor  expected  of  him,  to  lead 
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tin-  advance  infantry  regiments,   and  die,  as  Armistcad  died  after- 
uards  i>n  the  heights  of  Gettysburg,  hard  by  the  enemy's  artillery. 

The  calmness  and  composure  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  through 
all  the  trying  days  previous  to  and  during  the  conflict  was  never  ex- 
ceeded in  the  history  of  any  people,  not  even  in  Rome  when  in  the 
forum  were  sold  the  very  fields  on  which  the  victorious  Carthage  - 
nians  were  camped.  From  the  files  of  the  Dispatch  of  that  time,  I 
quote  as  follows: 

"A  distinguished  lawyer,  whose  age  prevented  him  being  in  the 
In  Id,  exclaimed  to  a  friend  when  the  battle  (Malvern  Hill)  was  rag- 
ing: '  I  am  proud  of  Richmond.  I  am  proud  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
I  could  never  have  believed  it  possible  for  human  beings  to  behave 
so  admirably  as  they  have  done  to-day.  From  my  soul  I  am  proud 
of  them.'  ' 

In  the  issue  of  this  paper  of  the  3d  of  of  July,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing notices: 

"Major  John  Stewart  Walker,  former  captain  of  the  Virginia 
Life  Guards,  was  killed  on  Tuesday.  He  was  a  gallant  officer,  and 
one  of  our  best  and  most  influential  citizens.  Ellis  Munford,  son  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  also  fell  mortally  wounded." 

There  also,  you  will  find  a  long  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  notices  of  the  work  in  the  hospitals,  and  tributes  to  the  noble 
women  in  this  city,  ministering  angels  of  charity  then  as  now. 

The  sons  they  had  sent  forth  with  the  Roman  matron's  injunction 
were  returning  upon  their  shields.  In  habiliaments  of  mourning 
they  visited  the  hospitals,  ministering  to  the  Southern  youths  who, 
far  from  home  and  friends,  were  suffering  and  dying.  The  unshaken 
faith  of  the  noble  women  of  the  South  upheld  and  prolonged  the 
heroic  struggle  for  constitutional  rights,  while  their  cheerful  sacrifices 
in  their  isolated  homes,  providing  for  and  teaching  their  little  children 
and  praying  for  the  absent  husband  and  father,  oftentimes  with  no 
protector  save  the  faithful  slaves  who  watched  over  the  defenceless 
homes,  furnishes  the  most  unique  and  striking  example  of  devotion 
to  duty  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  descendants  of  such  women 
will  rehabilitate  a  land  impoverished  by  war  and  afflicted  with  unjust 
and  discriminating  legislation.  When  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
Providence  her  vexed  problems  are  settled  and  she  enters  once  more 
upon  a  career  of  prosperity,  another  monument  will  crown  one  of 
the  hills  of  this  consecrated  city,  erected  by  the  sons  of  veterans  and 
dedicated  to  the  noble  women  of  the  South. 
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[From  the  Sunday  News,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  25,  1897.] 

THE  SLAUGHTER  AT  PETERSBURG,  JUNE  18,1864. 


There  was  no  Fighting  Around  Petersburg  in  1863. 


Some  Interesting  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Fatal  Day,  and  those 

which  Immediately  Preceded  and  Succeeded  it,  by  Judge 

Wm.  M.  Thomas,  then  an  Officer  .of  Rion's 

Battalion  in  Hagood's  Brigade. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Siinday  News  : 

In  your  issue  of  Sunday,  the  i8th  July,  Mr.  Marcus  B.  Alley,  of 
the  Maine  Artillery  during  the  late  war  between  the  States,  gives  a 
history  of  the  Federal  attack  upon  the  lines  at  Petersburg  on  June 
18,  1864.  He  writes  it  as  1863,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  "There  was 
no  fighting  around  Petersburg  in  1863,  and  all  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  agree  that  1864  is  correct.  Otherwise  his  description 
from  the  Federal  standpoint  is  in  accord  with  my  recollection. 

As  this  was  a  bloody  and  remarkable  battle,  and  no  account  of  it 
has  been  written  for  several  years,  you  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  give 
the  Confederate  version  of  the  battle.  Even  the  Federal  official  re- 
ports have  been  strangely  reticent  concering  the  operations  of  the 
i8th  of  June,  1864,  and  of  the  two  days  preceding  that  day.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  his  report,  says  that  he  ordered  General  G.  W.  Smith 
to  advance,  and  for  three  days  finding  no  progress  had  been  made, 
he  went  himself  to  the  front.  This  is  all  he  says;  General  B.  F. 
Butler,  who  had  been  bottled  up,  as  Grant  said,  across  the  Appo- 
mattox,  a  stone's  throw  from  a  part  of  this  battlefield,  and  who 
crossed  it  lo  see  Grant,  retaliated  the  bottling  up  assertion  by  alleg- 
ing that  "Grant  was  drunk  "  on  this  occasion. 

Some  time  ago  a  new  element  to  me,  was  introduced  into  our  Con- 
federate version,  and  I  wrote  to  General  Hagood  the  accompanying 
version,  so  as  to  recall  his  attention  to  the  facts.  In  reply  he  wrote 
me  he  was  glad  to  get  it;  that  no  report  of  the  same  had  ever  before 
reached  him.  Colonel  Rion,  who  usually  made  these  reports,  was 
wounded  on  the  igth  of  June,  and  was  subsequently  for  some  weeks 
in  the  hospital,  so  that  no  official  report  from  him  could  have  been 
made.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  both  sides  the  official  accounts 
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of  the  battle  have  been  meagre,  and  that  a  Confederate  statement 

should  supplement  the  Federal  account  of  Mr.  Alley. 

• 

II  \(;OOD*S    BRIGADE. 

The  Confederate  lines  attacked  at  that  time  were  held  by  Hagood's 
South  Carolina  Brigade,  and  were  those  to  the  north  of  Petersburg, 
commencing  at  the  Appomattox  river  on  the  west,  and  extending 
\.udly  across  the  Charles  City  dirt  road  and  railroad  north  of 
and  alongside  of  Hare's  Race  Course  to  the  salient  on  the  lines  held 
by  Colquitt's  brigade.  Hagood's,  Colquitt's  and  Clingman's  bri- 
gades comprised  Hoke's  division.  Clingman's  brigade  did  not  come 
up  until  the  igth.  The  extreme  west  of  the  line  was  held  by  a  Vir- 
ginia battery  on  the  banks  of  the  Appomattox,  and  from  there  to 
the  Charles  City  dirt  road  were  the  nth,  2ist,  2jth  and  25th  regi- 
ments. Between  the  dirt  road  and  railroad  was  a  fort,  and  to  the 
east  of  the  railroad  was  another  fort.  These  forts  were  held  by  the 
7th  battalion,  under  Major  James  H.  Rion.  Colonel  Nelson  was 
absent,  and  did  not  return  until  the  igth.  He  was  killed  five  days 
afterwards,  on  nearly  the  same  field.  From  Rion's  forts  to  Col- 
quitt's salient  there  was  a  short  gap.  The  forts  were  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  Federal  lines  than  the  salient,  but  when  on  the  igth 
the  forts  were  abandoned  and  new  lines  established  south  of  Hare's 
Race  Course,  in  the  old  canal,  then  the  gap  was  closed  and  Col- 
quitt's salient  became  nearer  the  Federal  lines.  Beyond  Colquitt's 
salient  to  the  east  the  lines  ran  to  the  salient,  variously  called  Pe- 
gram's  (who  occupied  it  on  the  i8th  of  June),  Elliott's  (who  there 
fought  the  mine  fight  in  August)  and  Gracie's  (who  held  it  after  the 
mine  fight).  None  of  these,  however,  were  engaged  on  the  i8th  of 
June. 

The  attack  of  the  Federals  commenced  on  the  i6th.  From  the 
Virginia  battery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Appomattox,  to  the  Colquitt 
salient,  the  Confederate  lines  were  there  held  by  General  Wise's 
Virginia  brigade  and  the  Virginia  reserves.  The  Federals  came 
across  the  James  river  and  advanced  on  Petersburg  by  the  Charles 
City  roads.  They  swept  across  Wise's  lines,  leaving  no  Confeder- 
ate position  occupied  except  that  of  the  Virginia  battery  at  the  Ap- 
pomattox. From  that  point  to  Colquitt's  salient,  the  Confederate 
lines  remained  undefended  until  late  in  the  evening  and  during  the 
night,  when  they  were  re-occupied  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
of  Hagood's  brigade. 
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Hagood's  brigade  had  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  river, 
confronting  Grant's  army,  from  before  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  along  down  the  Chickahominy,  Malvern  Hill, 
and  Haws's  Shop;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  were  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  James  river,  near  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Drewry's 
Bluff.  We  were  hurriedly  marched  across  the  bridge  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  and  on  to  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  railroad, 
near  Chester  Courthouse.  It  was  a  cool  morning,  and  as  I  was 
marching  near  Major  Rion,  there  came  to  my  nose  the  most  fragrant 
scent  a  weary  soldier  ever  inhaled. 

"  What  is  that ?"   I  asked. 

"Hush,"  said  Orderly-Sergeant  Malone,  of  D,  the  front  com- 
pany, "  Major  Rion  has  opened  his  brandy  flask."  Rion  always 
carried  a  flask  filled  with  French  brandy  for  an  emergency,  and, 
wearied  with  the  fatiguing  campaign  and  march,  he  had  taken  a 
morning  dram.  I  believe  the  smell  did  me  as  much  good  as  the 
dram  did  for  him. 

We  came  to  the  railroad,  about  sixteen  miles  or  so  from  Peters- 
burg, and  halted  along  the  track.  The  yth,  under  Colonel  Rion, 
was  in  front  and  nearest  to  Petersburg.  Towards  evening,  Major 
Ed.  Willis,  of  the  Quartermaster's  department,  came  along  from 
Richmond  with  an  engine,  tender,  and  two  cars.  He  called  for  two 
companies  of  volunteers  from  the  brigade  to  go  to  Petersburg.  Col- 
onel Rion  stepped  out  and  said:  "The  whole  battalion  will  go." 
He  directed  me  to  put  the  eight  companies,  comprising  some  500 
men,  on  the  train.  It  was  close  packing,  standing  and  sitting,  in- 
side and  outside,  on  engine,  tender  and  cars.  I  was  on  top  taking 
in  the  scenery  and  the  pine  smoke  from  the  engine.  I  was  a  dirty 
white  man  before  we  started,  but  by  the  time  we  arrived  in  Peters- 
burg I  was  black. 

Right  across  Pocahontas  Bridge  and  up  the  Main  street  we 
marched,  my  blackness  illuming  and  leading  the  way.  It  was  just 
after  Wise's  brigade  had  given  way.  They  were  running  back, 
some  hatless,  some  shoeless,  and  nearly  all  without  guns.  The 
women  of  Petersburg  were  out  on  the  sidewalks,  carrying  their 
household  goods  from  place  to  place. 

"  What  brigade  is  that?  "  they  asked. 

"  Hagood's  brigade,"  I  proudly  answered. 

"  We  are  safe  now,"  said  they,  as  they  went  down  on  their  knees 
on  the  pavements.  Hagood's  brigade  had  saved  them  twice  recently 
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before,  in  May,  at  the  battles  of  Walthall  Junction,  and  of  Swift 
Creek.  Their  gratitude  was  an  inspiration  to  every  man  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

Out  we  marched  on  the  Charles  City  road,  until  we  came  just 
south  of  Hare's  Race  Course.  There  we  were  marched  into  a  de- 
pression among  the  hills,  where  General  Hoke  had  his  headquarters, 
and  were  rationed.  About  dusk  we  were  marched  to  the  north  of 
the  race  course,  and  into  an  open  field  nearly  aligned  on  Colquitt's 
salient,  and  we  commenced  immediately  to  throw  up  breastworks 
with  bayonets,  swords,  tin  plates,  etc.  Three  times  during  the  night. 
we  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  to  charge,  and  the  order  was 
countermanded.  At  last,  towards  morYung,  our  pickets  were  put 
out  in  front,  and  we  went  to  sleep  on  our  arms. 

Just  at  daybreak  the  adjutant  was  directed  to  relieve  the  pickets, 
and  draw  them  in  nearer  if  necessary.  We  knew  the  enemy  were 
facing  us  across  the  field,  When  the  Adjutant  came  to  the  picket 
line  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  there  could  be  seen  Federal  pickets 
approaching  two  of  Wise's  abandoned  forts  in  our  front,  as  if  to 
take  possession  of  them.  The  forts  were  as  near  to  us  as  they  were 
to  the  Federals.  The  old  picket  combined  with  the  relief  and  made 
a  dash  for  the  forts;  they  got  there  before  the  Federals,  and  the 
Federals  lost  several  men.  The  Federals  fled.  I  reported  to  Major 
Rion,  who  sent  me  to  General  Hoke.  He  ordered  Major  Rion  to 
advance  his  whole  battalion  into  the  forts,  and  to  hold  them  if  he 
could. 

By  the  time  I  rejoined  the  regiment  Major  Rion  had  his  line  of 
battle  ready,  and  we  moved  away  from  Colquitt's  left,  across  the  gap 
to  the  forts.  The  Federals  began  to  comprehend  the  situation. 
They  commenced  shelling  us  and  sending  forward  their  infantry  to 
attack  the  forts.  This  was  kept  up  all  that  day. 

Early  in  the  day  General  Hagood  came  to  us,  and  made  his  head- 
quarters on  the  left  of  the  left  fort,  next  to  the  dirt  road.  Across 
the  road,  along  a  marshy  slope,  were  the  25th  and  other  regiments 
of  his  brigade,  extending  down  to  the  Appomattox  river. 

Between  our  dirt  road  and  the  25th  regiment  was  a  deep  drain, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  bridge  this  drain  in  order  that  there 
might  be  access  along  our  lines.  General  Hagood' s  staff  was  scat- 
tered, and  I  can  recall  none  who  were  with  him  except  Lieutenant 
Dwight  Stoney,  a  glorious  little  soldier  then,  and  now  in  the  Charles- 
ton express  office.  The  General  made  use  of  me,  and  among 
other  things,  he  intimated  he  wanted  that  bridge  built.  I  informed 
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him  our  battalion  pioneer  corps,  under  Lieutenant  Hill,  of  Company 
C,  was  back  at  Hares's  Race  Course.  He  directed  me  take  Dwight 
Stoney's  pretty  marsh  tacky,  with  a  good  switch,  ride  fast  as  I  crossed 
the  railroad  where  it  converged  to  the  dirt  road,  and  bring  up  the 
pioneers.  The  Federals  were  sending  their  shells  down  the  railroad 
as  down  a  sluice.  But  the  pony  carried  me  safely,  and  I  soon  had 
the  pioneers  at  the  front.  When  I  reported  with  them,  Lieutenant 
Hill  was  temporarily  absent,  and  General  Hagood  turned  the  pio- 
neers over  to  me  to  build  the  bridge.  A  veteran  soldier  can  do 
almost  anything,  and  soon  I  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  which  drew 
afresh  the  shelling  of  the  Federals. 

About  this  time  some  of  Captain  Dave  Walton's  company  came 
in  from  the  front,  and  said  one  of  Wise's  abandoned  cannon  and 
limber  chest  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  front,  about  sixty  yards 
away.  The  General  gave  me  leave  to  stop  raising  the  dust,  and  to 
take  the  pioneers  and  recover  the  gun.  We  brought  it  back  into 
the  road,  alongside  of  the  left  fort,  wheeled  it  round,  and  got  it  ready 
for  the  next  charge  of  the  Federals.  The  General  said  when  we  put 
it  in  position,  that  we  had  no  artillerists  to  manage  it.  I  told  him 
"some  of  Rion's  old  company  B,  were  among  the  pioneers  and  were 
drilled  in  artillery  practice."  "All  right,  go  ahead."  This  was 
the  only  gun  used  that  day  or  the  next,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  our 
lines,  and  it  did  good  service,  as  Mr.  Alley  testifies.' 

About  the  time  General  Hagood  came  to  us  and  was  endeavoring 
to  establish  the  line  down  to  the  river,  Captain  Ward  Hopkin's,  Cap- 
tain Walters' ,  and  perhaps  some  other  companies,  were  marched  to 
the  front  and  towards  the  river,  across  the  open  field.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  parapet  of  the  fort  watching  them.  The  Federals  trained 
their  guns  upon  them,  and  I  saw  these  brave  soldiers  killed.  Along 
with  them  were  Lieutenant  Allemong  and  Sergeant  Beckman.  I 
knew  them  all  well.  Ward  Hopkins  was  a  classmate  with  me  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  and  no  more  knightly  spirit  ever  served  the 
Confederacy.  Beckman  and  I  had  gone  to  the  same  Sunday-school 
and  church  in  our  boyhood. 

A    TADPOLE. 

During  the  night  of  the  iyth  the  ammunition  gave  out,  and  it  was 
brought  up  in  an  army  wagon.  I  had  to  distribute  it  to  the  regi- 
ments on  our  left.  I  started  with  a  detail,  carried  out  my  orders, 
and  was  returning  to  headquarters,  when  I  missed  my  bridge  and 
brought  up  in  the  swamp.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  Federals 
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made  an  attack  at  that  time.  Then  I  was  in  the  swamp  and  water, 
with  the  Federals  in  front  of  me,  and  the  25th  regiment  in  rear  of 
me.  There  was  no  alternative  except  to  obey  the  old  Confederate 
injunction,  "to  grab  a  root."  I  managed  to  get  between  two  tus- 
socks, and  under  water  as  much  as  I  could.  The  balls  passed  over 
me  from  both  sides,  so  I  was  unhurt,  but  I  felt  very  uncomfortable 
all  night  in  my  wet  and  muddy  clothing. 

The  next  morning  was  the  i8th  June.  Then  Mr.  Alley  says, 
Lincoln's  pets,  1,950  strong,  the  Maine  battery,  charged  us,  and 
went  back  with  250.  I  can  realize  that  this  was  so,  for,  except  at 
Cold  Harbor,  I  never  saw  such  slaughter.  • 

At  early  daylight  the  Federals  commenced  shelling  us.  It  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  my  habit  to  take  hot  coffee  as  soon  after  daylight 
as  practicable.  Of  course  I  had  to  make  it  myself.  That  morning 
I  made  a  double  portion,  for  Major  Rion  and  myself.  I  knew  he 
needed  it.  He  brought  his  tin  cup  to  me,  and  then  went  off  across 
the  esplanade  of  the  fort,  and  called  to  me  to  bring  him  his  coffee. 
To  do  so  I  would  have  to  expose  myself  to  the  shells  of  the  Fed- 
erals, which  were  flying  around  us.  I  did  it.  The  Major  said:  "  I 
wanted  to  see  if  you  could  do  it  without  spilling  a  drop.  I  believe 
you  did  it." 

The  Major  gave  the  right  fort  to  my  charge;  but,  such  a  charge! 
"  Take  your  place  in  the  fort,  when  the  line  crosses  the  railroad,  and 
extend  my  orders.  Remember,  I  hold  you  responsible  at  the  mouth 
of  my  pistol,  if  a  shot  is  fired  from  that  fort  before  my  order  to  fire." 
I  was  dazed;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restrain  men  from  firing 
when  under  fire,  and  while  being  charged,  and  I  knew  the  Major 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  would  do  as  he  said.  So  I  asked  him: 
"How  can  I  help  it?"  "  Go  to  Captain  Jones  (I.  L.,  of  Liberty 
Hill),  and  say  to  him  what  I  said  to  you,  and  that  I  say  you  can 
only  relieve  yourself  of  responsibility  from  my  pistol  by  your  open- 
ing fire  on  him  upon  the  first  premature  shot  he  permits  to  come 
from  that  fort."  I  so  did;  crossing  the  railroad  among  the  shells  to 
see  Captain  Jones.  That  discipline  was  the  secret  of  that  slaughter. 

The  battle  was  continuously  fought  under  the  strictest  tactics  of 
the  manual  of  arms.  The  Major  would  stand  in  the  open,  so  he 
could  see  our  breastworks,  and  the  balance  of  us  would  be  '  '  grab- 
bing a  root,  close  up  to  the  breastworks."  The  enemy  would  come 
by  brigades,  two  companies  deep,  and  march  steadily  across  the 
open  field  towards  us,  while  the  air  over  our  heads  was  seething  with 
shells  and  minie-balls.  At  my  post,  behind  the  breastwork,  near  the 
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railroad,  I  would  peep  up  to  see  how  near  the  Federals  were.  Cap- 
tain Jones,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad,  was  doing  the  same 
thing.  Closer  and  closer  would  the  Federals  come,  and  I  would 
think  to  myself,  "Will  he  never  say  fire?"  At  length  they  came 
within  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  as  Mr.  Alley  says,  and  the  Major  straight- 
ened himself,  "  Rear  rank,  ready!  aim,  fire!"  Then,  "  Front  rank, 
ready!  aim,  fire!"  I  extended  the  orders  to  Captain  Jones,  and 
250  Enfield  rifles  of  each  rank  spoke  at  each  command  with  one 
voice.  The  air  was  thick  in  front  of  us  with  the  smoke;  but  when 
we  ceased  firing,  and  the  air  cleared,  we  could  see  the  retreating  and 
scattered  Federals,  and  the  dead  they  had  left  in  our  front. 

In  one  of  these  charges,  while  the  shells  were  flying,  I  peeped  up 
to  see  the  approaching  Federals.  Just  in  front  of  me  there  suddenly 
appeared  something  like  a  black  buzzing  bee.  It  was  a  shell.  I 
knew  what  it  was,  and  down  I  ducked  behind  the  breastwork.  The 
shell  burst  in  the  breastwork,  right  in  front  of  me,  and  covered  me 
with  dirt  all  to  my  protruding  legs.  I  was  pulled  out,  and  my  head 
bandaged  where  a  piece  of  the  shell  had  struck  me.  It  was  my  duty 
to  report  th'e  casualties.  I  did  not  report  myself.  "  How  is  this?" 
asked  Major  Rion.  I  told  it  was  slight,  and  I  did  not  want  my  wife 
to  be  unnecessarily  alarmed.  "Wounds,  sir,  are  honorable  to  a 
soldier  and  his  command.  A  wound  is  any  blood  letting.  Don't 
let  this  occur  again."  I  told  him  "  I  hoped  it  would  not." 

But  all  things  must  come  to  an  end.  General  Hoke  had  been  pre- 
paring an  interior  line  for  us,  while  we  were  fighting  the  forts. 
South  of  Hare's  Race  Course  was  the  old  Colonial  Canal,  leading 
from  near  Colquitt's  salient  down  to  the  Appomattox,  and  it  made 
splendid  breastworks.  On  the  morning  of  the  iQth  the  interior  line 
was  ready.  At  daylight  Major  Rion  directed  me  to  make  a  detail  of 
skirmishers  for  him.  When  I  reported  with  the  detail  he  directed 
me  to  take  the  rest  of  the  battalion  back  to  the  canal  and  report  to 
General  Hagood.  This  I  did,  looking  back  at  Major  Rion  to  see 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  skirmishers.  They  were  all  lying 
flat  and  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  breastworks.  The  Fed- 
erals saw  us  withdraw,  and  came  on  to  the  forts  with  a  great  rejoic- 
ing. The  Major  let  them  crowd  the  breastworks,  and  then  poured 
in  a  volley  from  his  skirmishers.  Both  sides  retreated. 

I  had  reported  to  General  Hagood  in  the  road,  and  he  directed 
me  to  take  his  horse  and  recall  Major  Rion.  The  campaign  had 
made  him  bony,  yet  I  mounted,  but  did  not  get  twenty  yards  before 
he  fell  with  me.  The  shells  were  flying,  and  they  thought  I  was 
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killed,  hut  I  got  on  my  feet,  turned  the  horde's  head  back  to  the 
General,  and  fried  out,  "If  he  had  no  objections,  I  would  take  the 
balance  of  my  journey  afoot,"  and  x. i  I  did. 

Tin-  Major  brought  in  his  skirmishers  and  exchanged  them  for  the 
first  company  of  the  Washington  I-ight  Infantry,  and  went  back  to 
the  front.  The  Federals  must  have  thought  he  had  a  brigade,  he 
ran  tin-  intantrv  about  in  such  a  way.  We  could  hear  him,  "  Charge, 
men,  rharge!"  "Down!"  The  infantry  behaved  well,  and  the 
Major  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  sent  to  me  for  the  second  company 
of  the  Light  Infantry.  General  Hagood  gave  me  a  verbal  order  on 
the  commanding  officer  for  them,  and  I  carried  then  out  to  Rion. 
He  had  been  wounded  in  the  right  forearm  at  Drury's  Bluff,  and  he 
always  carried  a  tournequet  and  bandages  ready  in  his  haversack. 
Just  after  midday  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  forearn,  and  brought 
in  his  skirmishers.  I  applied  the  tournequet  for  him,  and  bandaged 
his  arm,  and  he  went  to  the  hospital. 

Before  going  he  had  the  prescience  to  establish  our  picket  pits;  he 
directed  they  should  be  kept  at  a  good  distance  from  our  main  line, 
so  that  the  main  line  might  not  be  annoyed  by  shooting  from  close 
quarters.  This  was  wise.  When  we  first  entered  the  canal  our  regi- 
ments were  mixed  up,  but  soon  Colonel  Nelson  came  in,  and  our 
battalion  was  aligned  from  the  road  eastwardly,  and  the  other  regi- 
ments extended  to  Colquitt's  salient  in  the  same  direction;  to  the 
west  of  the  road  was  Clingman's  North  Carolina  Brigade.  They 
did  not  keep  the  Federals  off  as  far  as  we  did,  and  the  consequence 
was  Clingman  suffered  from  the  near  approach  of  the  Federals.  They 
got  so  close  they  could  talk  together,  swap  tobacco,  newspapers, 
etc.  The  men  became  so  friendly  that  an  order  was  issued  on  our 
side  to  stop  it,  and  to  commence  firing.  I  recall  how  a  Tarheel  got 
on  the  breastworks  and  cried  out,  "  Hide  out,  you  Feds,  we  have 
orders  to  commence  firing,  and  we  are  going  to  begin." 

The  difference  in  the  picket  lines  in  front  of  us  and  those  in  front 
of  Clingman  made  a  complete  trap  for  several  Federal  officers.  The 
officer  of  the  day  and  officers  in  charge  of  the  Federal  picket  line 
used  to  start,  after  nightfall,  to  visit  their  picket  pits,  commencing  at 
the  Appomattox  river,  and  going  eastwardly.  Along  Clingman's 
line  it  was  plain  sailing,  but  when  they  came  to  the  road  and  crossed 
over  in  our  front,  they  came  on  the  same  projection  to  the  rear  of 
the  Confederate  pickets;  and  all  the  Confederates  had  to  do  was  to 
draw  a  bead  on  them  and  make  them  stand  and  deliver. 

Captain  W.   C.    Clyburn,   of  Co.   G,  was  at  that  time  acting  as 
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major,  and  inasmuch  as  we  had  recovered  the  cannon  on  the  iyth  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  it  when  it  was  brought  back  to  the  canal.  It 
was  right  in  the  road,  and  the  Federal  prisoners,  when  brought  in, 
would  be  brought  before  Captain  Clyburn.  He  is  now,  and  was 
then,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  the  world.  He  would  receive  these 
Federal  officers  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  but  he  would  always  insist 
on  the  spoils  of  war.  Captain  Clyburn  had  plenty  of  greenbacks 
and  good  clothing  so  long  as  this  trap  lasted.  He  lived  well,  too. 
He  once  asked  me  to  dinner  with  him.  "  Take  this  seat,  up  against 
this  tree;  you  can  see  to  the  front,  and  you  are  in  no  danger,  I  can 
assure  you.  None  of  the  Federal  balls  ever  come  lower  than  this 
mark,"  said  he,  showing  me  a  spot  on  the  tree  about  three  inches 
above  my  head.  About  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Captain  Clyburn 
showed  me  where  a  Federal  ball  had  struck  the  tree  fully  six  inches 
below,  just  where  my  head  had  been. 

Four  years  after  this  battle  I  revisited  this  field.  When  I  went 
into  the  army  for  good  my  wife  had  made  me  a  pretty  woolen  shirt, 
and  put  in  it  my  set  of  amethist  and  pearl  studs,  so  that  if  I  was 
killed,  as  she  said,  whoever  found  my  body  would  see  I  was  a  gentle- 
man and  give  me  decent  burial.  A  few  days  after  I  had  been  among 
the  tadpoles,  as  above  related,  I  went  to  the  rear,  towards  the  Appo- 
mattox,  to  bathe  and  wash  my  clothing.  I  found,  I  thought,  a  safe 
place,  and  deposited  my  studs  on  a  stump,  taking  my  shirt  with  me 
into  the  water.  While  busy  in  my  laundry  the  Federals  made  an 
attack,  and  their  balls  fell  so  thick  around  me  that  I  retreated,  taking 
my  clothing,  regardless  of  my  studs.  My  remembrance  is  that  Cap- 
tain Martin,  of  General  Hagood's  staff,  was  wounded  in  the  same 
vicinity  that  day.  So  when  I  went  North  for  my  health  in  1868,  and 
passed  through  Petersburg,  I  stopped  over  to  see  the  old  battlefield 
and  find  my  studs.  I  found  the  stump,  but  the  studs  wene  gone. 

The  old  forts  were  reversed.  Instead  of  facing  North  they  faced 
South.  Some  negro  women  and  a  man  were  hoeing  corn  on  the 
site  of  the  left  fort,  I  asked  them  ' '  if  that  was  a  Yankee  or  Rebel 
fort?"  "  He  Yankee  fort,"  was  the  answer.  I'was  miffed,  I  said: 
"  I  was  here  in  the  fight,  and  just  where  the  women  are  hoeing  three 
men  were  killed  by  one  shell,  and  we  buried  them  right  there." 
Down  went  the  hoes,  and  away  went  the  women,  just  as  the  Fed- 
erals had  done  years  before. 
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[From  the  Pulaski.  Tenn.,  Citizen,  January  6,  1898.] 

SAM  DAVIS— A  SOUTHERN   HERO. 


A  Tribute  to  this  Martyr  by  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX,  with  a 
Simple  Account  of  the  Sacrifice. 


A  Touching  Parallel  to  the  Fate  of  NATHAN  HALE. 


Nothing  sweeter,  it  may  be  felt,  might  the  poet  have  done,  than 
in  her  lines  given.  It  may  be  trusted,  that,  permanently  re-united, 
our  most  promising  refuge  and  Nation,  will  not  fail  in  recognition, 
in  time,  of  every  instance  of  honorable  devotion. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
at  Baltimore,  a  poem  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  was  read.  The  poem 
is  eulogistic  of  a  young  Tennessee  Confederate  soldier  who  preferred 
death  to  dishonor. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  wrote  the  poem  for  the  Confederate  Veteran,  and  in 
a  note  to  the  editor,  she  said: 

' '  I  have  never  worked  harder  to  produce  what  I  desired.  I  be- 
gan fully  twenty  poems  before  I  wrote  this  one." 

Here  it  is: 

SAM  DAVIS. 

.  When  the  Lord  calls  up  earth's  heroes 

To  stand  before  his  face, 
Oh,  many  a  name  unknown  to  fame 

Shall  ring  from  that  high  place! 
And  out  of  a  grave  in  the  Southland 

At  the  just  God's  call  and  beck, 
Shall  one  man  rise  with  fearless  eyes 

And  a  rope  around  his  neck. 

For  men  have  swung  from  gallows 

Whose  souls  were  white  as  snow, 
Not  how  they  die  nor  where,  but  why 

Is  what  God's  records  show. 
And  on  that  mighty  ledger 

Is  writ  Sam  Davis'  name — 
For  honor's  sake  he  would  not  make 

A  compromise  with  shame. 
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The  great  world  lay  before  him, 

For  he  was  in  his  youth, 
With  love  of  life  young  hearts  are  rife. 

But  better  he  loved  truth. 
He  fought  for  his  convictions, 

And  when  he  stood  at  bay 
He  would  not  flinch  nor  stir  one  inch 

From  honor's  narrow  way. 

They  offered  life  and  freedom 

If  he  would  speak  the  word; 
In  silent  pride  he  gazed  aside 

As- one  who  had  not  heard. 
They  argued,  pleaded,  threatened — 

It  was  but  wasted  breath, 
"  Let  come  what  must,  I  keep  my  trust," 

He  said  and  laughed  at  death. 

He  would  not  sell  his  manhood 

To  purchase  priceless  hope; 
Where  kings  cast  down  a  name  and  crown 

He  dignified  a  rope. 
Ah,  grave!  where  was  your  triumph  ? 

And  death!  where  was  your  sting? 
He  showed  you  how  a  man  could  bow 

To  doom  and  stay  a  king. 

And  God,  who  loves  the  loyal 

Because  they  are  like  him, 
I  doubt  not  yet  that  soul  shall  set 

Among  his  cherubim. 
Oh,  Southland!  fling  your  laurels: 

And  add  your  wreath,  Oh,  North! 
Let  glory  claim  the  hero's  name, 

And  tell  the  world  his  worth. 

The  bronze  head  of  Sam  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  admired 
works  of  art  in  the  Parthenon  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial. 

This  bust,  executed  by  Julian  Zolling,  represents  a  nobly  formed 
head;  the  boyish  face  conveySj  an  impression  of  courage,  strength 
and  sweetness.  Many  visitors  were  attracted  to  this  bit  of  bronze; 
singularly  enough,  many  of  them  had  never  before  heard  of  Sam 
Davis  and  his  tragic  death.  Here  is  the  story: 

In  1863  General  Bragg  sent  a  number  of  picked  men,  as  scouts, 
among  them  Sam  Davis,  into  Middle  Tennessee  in  order  to  gain  in- 
formation concerning  the  Federal  army;  he  wished  to  know  if  the 
Union  army  was  re-enforcing  Chattanooga.  The  men  were  to  go 
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South  and  send  tlu-ir  reports  by  courier  line  to  General  Bragg  at 
Missionary  KidiM-.  The  expedition  was  attended  with  much  danger. 

The  scouts  had  seen  the  i6th  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Dodge,  move  from  Corinth  to  Pulaski,  and  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  they  started  to  return  to  their  own  camp,  each  man  for  him- 
self, and  bearing  his  own  information. 

Late  that  afternoon  they  were  captured  by  the  7th  Kansas  Cav- 
alry, known  as  the  "  Kansas  Jayhawkers,"  taken  to  Pulaski  and  put 
in  prison. 

Important  papers  were  found  upon  the  person  of  Sam  Davis.  In 
his  saddle- bags  the  plans  and  fortifications  as  well  as  an  exact  report 
of  the  Federal  Army  in  Tennessee  were  found. 

A  letter  intended  for  General  Bragg  was  also  found. 

General  Dodge  sent  for  Davis  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  serious 
charge  to  make;  that  he  was  a  spy  and  did  not  seem  to  realize  the 
danger  he  was  in.  The  General  also  remarked  kindly  that  Davis 
was  a  young  man,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  tell  from  what 
source  his  accurate  information  concerning  the  Federal  army  was 
obtained.  Davis  had  made  no  reply  until  this  time.  Then  he  said: 

"General  Dodge,  I  know  the  danger  of  my  situation,  and  am 
willing  to  take  the  consequences." 

He  was  ready  to  die  rather  than  betray  his  friends. 

General  Dodge  remonstrated  with  the  young  prisoner,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  tell  the  name  of  his  informer.  Davis  answered  stead- 
fastly: 

"  I  will  not  tell.  You  are  doing  your  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  I  am 
doing  mine.  If  I  have  to  die,  I  do  so  feeling  that  I  am  doing  my 
duty  to  God  and  to  my  country." 

Pleading  was  useless.  He  thanked  General  Dodge  for  his  kind 
interest,  but  remained  firm.  Davis  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
night  before  his  execution  he  wrote  a  pathetically  brave  letter  to  his 
mother  and  father. 

The  morning  of  the  execution  arrived.  Davis  was  put  into  a 
wagon  and  taken  to  the  Courthouse  Square.  The  condemned 
man,  seeing  some  of  his  friends  at  a  window,  bowed  a  last  farewell. 

Arriving  at  the  gallows  Davis  asked  Captain  Armstrong  how  long 
he  had  to  live.  The  reply  was:  "Fifteen  minutes."  Davis  then 
asked  for  the  news.  Captain  Armstrong  told  him  of  the  Confed- 
erate defeat  at  Missionary  Ridge.  He  expressed  much  regret,  and 
said: 

"The  boys  will  have  to  fight  without  me." 
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General  Dodge  still  had  hope  that  Davis  would  reveal  the  name  of 
the  traitor  in  the  Federal  camp,  and  thus  save  his  own  life.  One  of 
the  officers  of  General  Dodge  rapidly  approached  the  scaffold,  and 
asked  the  youth  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  speak  the  name 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  the  document  found  upon 
him,  adding: 

"  It  is  not  too  late  yet!  " 

Davis  replied :  "  If  I  had  a  thousand  lives,  I  would  lose  them  all 
before  I  would  betray  my  friends,  or  the  confidence  of  my  informer." 

He  then  requested  the  officer  to  thank  General  Dodge  for  his  ef- 
forts to  save  him,  but  to  repeat  that  he  could  not  accept  the  terms. 
Turning  to  the  chaplain  he  asked  that  a  few  keepsakes  be  kept  for 
his  mother.  He  then  said  that  he  was  ready,  ascended  the  scaffold, 
and  stepped  upon  the  trap. 

Another  noble  young  life  was  sacrificed  for  love  of  the  South. 


[From  the  Sunday  News,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  25.  1897.] 

BOY  HEROES  OF  COLD  HARBOR. 


HOW  TAYLOR,  HAYNE,  P1NCKNEY  AND  OADSDEN  HOLMES  DIED. 


Colonel  Edward  McCrady,  after  Consultation  with  Captains  Arm- 
strong, Kelly,  Hasell,  Hutson  and  Dr.  Frost,  tells  the  Story  of 
the  Heroism  of  the  Four  Young  South  Carolinians  who 
Fell  at  Cold  Harbor  Supporting  the  Colors  of  the  ist 
Regiment,  S.  C.  V.— The  Gallant  Dominick  Spell- 
man,  of  the  Irish  Volunteers. 


The  following  interesting  letter  of  Colonel  Edward  McCrady  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Columbia,  explains  itself: 

CHARLESTON,  April  6,  i8gj. 
My  Dear  Mrs.   Taylor  : 

It  will  make  rather  a  long  letter  to  answer  your  inquiries  of  the 
25th  ultimo.  I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
I  should  premise  that,  though  present  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor on  the  June  27,  1862,  I  was  not  on  duty  with  the  regiment,  the 
ist  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  of  which  I  was  then  major.  I  had 
been  ill  in  Richmond  for  some  weeks  when  the  seven  days'  battle 
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;ml  the  city  began,  and  tlvnigh  I  managed  to  get  out  in  a  carriage 
just  as  that  battle  opened,  being  too  weak  to  walk  I  was  directed  by 
General  Gregg  to  serve  upon  his  staff,  as  doing  so  allowed  me  to  re- 
in, lin  on  horseback,  when  the  field  officers  of  regiments  were  ordered 
to  dismount  upon  going  into  action.  It  thus  happened  that  I  was 
separated  from  the  regiment  at  the  time  though  within  a  few  yards 
of  it,  and  did  not  actually  see  what  took  place  in  the  now  famous 
incident  of  the  destruction  of  our  color  guard,  and  the  repeated 
upr.tising  and  upholding  of  our  colors.  I  am,  however,  I  believe, 
fully  informed  of  the  occurrences,  and  the  following  account  is  con- 
firmed by  my  comrades  here — Captains  James  Armstrong,  William 
Aiken  Kelly,  N.  Ingraham  Hasell,  C.  J.  C.  Hutson  and  Dr.  Francis 
L.  Frost. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  color  guard  about  which  you 
inquire,  I  must  tell  you  that  our  color  guard  was  composed  of  a 
color  sergeant,  who  bore  the  regimental  colors,  a  corporal  who  bore 
the  battle  flag,  and  one  corporal  from  each  of  the  remaining  eight 
companies.  The  color  guard  thus  consisting  in  all  of  ten  men.  As 
the  color  guard  forms  the  color  line  on  which  the  regimental  line  is 
formed,  and  as  it  is  the  most  dangerous  because  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  a  regiment,  and  indeed  that  upon  which  the  whole  forma- 
tion is  made,  none  but  the  best  soldiers  are  detailed  for  this  duty. 
Upon  the  organization  of  our  regiment,  Colonel  Maxcy  Gregg  ap- 
pointed young  James  Taylor,  from  Columbia,  your  kinsman,  a  noble 
and  gallant  youth,  color  sergeant,  and  Corporal  William  Gregg,  of 
Marion,  bearer  of  the  battle  flag.  I  will  mention  here  at  once  that 
Corporal  Gregg  was  sick  in  Richmond  at  the  time,  but  endeavoring 
notwithstanding  to  join  his  regiment,  missed  his  way,  and  failing  to 
find  it,  joined  another  regiment,  and  was  killed,  thus  sharing  the 
fate  and  glory  of  his  comrades  though  upon  another  part  of  the 
field. 

As  I  have  said,  a  regiment  is  formed  upon  the  color  guard,  the  com- 
panies by  rule  (not  always,  however,  followed),  ranging  from  right 
to  left  and  centre,  by  seniority  of  the  captains;  the  senior  captain  on 
the  right,  the  next  on  the  left,  and  the  third,  whose  company  is 
known  as  the  color  company,  in  the  centre. 

The  alignment  which,  however,  obtained  in  our  regiment,  and 
which  was  never  changed  during  the  war,  was  from  right  to  left,  as 
follows : 

(i)  The  Richland  Volunteers,  Company  C,  Captain  Cordero;  (2) 
the  Barnwell  Company,  Company  A,  Captain  C.  W.  McCreary;  (3) 
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the  Carolina  Light  Infantry,  of  Charleston,  Company  L,  Captain  C. 
D.  Barksdale;  (4)  the  Edgefield  Company,  Company  G,  Captain  A- 
P.  Butler;  (5)  the  Irish  Volunteers,  Company  K — my  old  company, 
then  commanded  by  Captain  M.  P.  Parker — the  color  company;  (6) 
the  Horry  Rebels,  Company  F,  Captain  T.  Pinckney  Alston;  (7) 
the  Marion  Company,  Company  E,  Captain  William  P.  Shooter;  (8) 
the  Newbury  Company,  Company  B,  Captain  J.  C.  McLemore;  (9) 
the  Richardson  Guards,  Charleston,  Company  I,  Captain  C.  L. 
Boag;  (10)  Captain  William  T.  Haskell's  Company,  partly  from 
Abbeville  and  partly  from  Beauford,  Company  H,  Company  D,  from 
Darlington,  Captain  D.  G.  Mclntosh,  was  converted  into  artillery, 
and  became  the  Pee-Dee  or  Mclntosh  battery,  and  so  was  separated 
from  the  regiment. 

The  ist  and  I2th  regiments  had  been  generally  in  the  advance 
during  the  morning  of  the  2yth  of  June,  and  when  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  arrangements  had  been  made  by  General  Lee  for  a 
general  attack  on  the  Federal  position  at  Cold  Harbor,  General 
Gregg  directed  the  ist  and  i2th  to  advance  upon  a  hillside,  the 
ground  of  which — especially  in  front  of  the  ist — was  covered  by  a 
dense  thicket  of  young  pines.  The  advance  was  met  by  a  contin- 
uous fire  of  small  arms,  and  General  Gregg  finding  that  great  dam- 
age was  done  by  an  enfilading  fire  from  a  battery  established  a  good 
way  to  our  right,  directed  Colonel  Marshall  with  the  regiment  of  rifles 
Orr's  rifles,  as  it  was  known,  to  charge  and  take  it. 

Upon  the  attempted  advance  of  the  ist  and  i2th,  their  lines  were 
much  broken  by  the  dense  growth  of  pines  and  brambles,  through 
which  they  had  to  move,  the  I2th  getting  in  rear  of  the  ist,  and 
the  first  three  companies  on  the  right  of  the  ist,  doubling  up  in  rear 
of  the  rest  of  the  regimental  line.  This  put  the  Carolina  Light  In- 
fantry, Company  L,  directly  in  rear  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  the 
color  company,  and  so  just  behind  the  colors. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  confusion,  when  the  alignment  of  the 
two  regiments,  ist  and  i2th,  were  thus  broken,  that  the  Rifles 
debouched  from  the  cover  under  which  they  had  been  lying  and 
advancing  in  column  of  companies  attempted  to  form  forward  into 
line  to  make  the  charge  ordered  by  General  Gregg.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Rifles  upon  the  field  brought  upon  the  three  advancing 
regiments  of  General  Gregg's  Brigade  a  fire  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  greatest  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  war.  It  was  the 
fire  of  Sykes'  Division  of  Regulars,  of  the  United  States  Army,  to 
which  was  attached  the  New  York  Zouaves.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
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somewhere  that  the  fire  was  th;it  technically  known  as  the  "fire  by 
till-  of  companies,"  which,  supposing  tin-  division  to  have  consisted 
of  ten  companies  in  two  ranks,  and  allowing  l"<>r  reserves,  would  have 
11  UK >rr  than  loo  guns  at  every  second  of  time.  This  fire  of 
musketry  was  deafening.  The  great  guns  of  the  artillery,  and  all 
the  confused  noises  of  battle  were  completely  drowned  in  the  one 
continuous  roar  of  the  deadly  fire  of  small  arms.  Ik-fore  it,  the 
Rifles,  caught  in  the  moment  of  executing  a  most  difficult  manoeuvre, 
melted  away;  more  than  half  of  the  regiment  falling  in  a  few  mo- 
ments in  this  its  baptismal  fire. 

The  fire  was  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  ist  and  I2th.  Of  the  ist 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.  Smith,  Captain  C.  L.  Boag,  Lieutenants 
Grimke  Rhett,  Robert  W.  Rhett  and  A.  J.  Ashley  were  killed  or 
mortally  wounded.  Lieutenants  B.  M.  Blease,  Josiah  Cox,  John  G. 
Barnwell  and  E.  D.  Brailsford  were  also  wounded,  and  under  the  fire 
the  whole  color  guard  went  down.  The  loss  of  the  ist  in  this  battle 
was  145,  almost  all  of  whom  fell  at  this  time. 

As  in  all  such  incidents  of  intense  excitement  and*  violent  and 
tragic  scenes,  the  accounts  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  differ,  and 
these  differences  increase  as  our  memories  fail  as  the  years  go  by. 
But  all  agree  that  Color  Sergeant  Taylor — "Jimmy  Taylor,"  as  we 
all  affectionately  called  him — fell  at  once  under  the  fire,  which  was 
no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  directed  to  our  great  blue  flag  with  the 
palmetto  upon  it,  as  it  emerged  from  the  woods.  His  blood  was 
still  to  be  seen  upon  its  folds  when,  in  1889,  my  brother  surviving 
officers  and  myself  presented  it  to  the  State,  with  the  request  that  it 
should  always  be  kept  at  the  capitol. 

There  are  two  accounts  as  to  who  took  up  the  colors  from  under 
Taylor's  body.  One  statement  is  that  Colonel  D.  H.  Hamilton, 
commanding  the  regiment,  did  so,  and  that  he  handed  them  to  Cor- 
poral Shubrick  Hayne,  the  color  corporal  for  Company  L.  The 
other  account  asserts  that  Hayne  himself  took  them  up.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  Hayne  bore  them  aloft  until 
he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  when  it  seems  equally  certain  that  Alfred 
Pinckney,  of  Company  L,  seized  them  and  was  immediately  killed 
with  them  in  his  hands.  Then  comes  another  point  of  differ- 
ence. On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  that  Philip  Gadsden  Holmes, 
also  of  Company  L,  took  them  up  and  immediately  fell  under 
three  mortal  wounds.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  mistake;  that  the  fact  was  that  Gadsden  Holmes  was,  at  the 
moment  he  was  shot,  just  behind  the  colors,  endeavoring  himself  to 
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get  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  advancing  enemy.  Then  Dominick  Spell- 
man,  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  war,  a  member  of  the  Irish  company, 
raised  the  colors  and  gloriously  bore  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
for  which  he  was  made  color  sergeant  of  the  regiment,  and  bore  them 
until  himself  was  shot  with  the  battle  flag  at  Manassas.  This,  I 
believe,  is  as  nearly  accurate  an  account  of  this  memorable  incident 
as  ca  nnow  be  given. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  to  give  the  position  of  each  company 
of  the  regiment  at  the  time,  as  it  explains  how  it  was,  that  after  the 
fall  of  Color-Sergeant  Taylor,  the  great  loss  fell  upon  the  Charleston 
companies,  and  how  it  was  that  to  them  the  glorious  opportunity  was 
given,  of  showing  how  heroically  Carolina  boys  would  give  their 
lives  for  the  State.  But  it  was  only  the  accident  of  the  doubling  up 
of  our  regimental  line,  which  put  Captain  Barksdale's  company 
(Company  L),  behind  the  colors,  and  thus  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  furnishing  the  heroes,  which  every  other  company  of  the 
regiment  would  have  done  as  well  had  the  accidents  of  battle  so  de- 
creed. Letaie  remind  you  also,  that  this  is  an  account  of  an  incident 
only  of  the  battle,  and  hence  it  is  that  but  three  regiments  of  the 
brigade  have  been  mentioned.  Our  comrades  of  the  i3th  and  i4th 
regiments  bore  equally  conspicuous  and  gallant  parts  upon  that 
memorable  day,  but  were  not  actively  engaged  at  this  time,  the  I3th 
being  held  in  reserve,  and  the  i4th  hurrying  into  action  after  a  long 
and  tedious  march  from  a  distant  position  which  they  had  been  left 
temporarily  to  guard,  and  both  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  ist, 
1 2th  and  Rifles,  in  their  great  emergency. 

Permit  me,  dear  Mrs.  Taylor,  to  express  to  you  the  gratification 
the  survivors  of  the  old  ist  regiment  experience  in  knowing  that  the 
ladies  are  taking  an  interest  in  our  historic  colors.  I  say  historic, 
for  the  blue  flag  with  the  palmetto  upon  it,  now  in  our  State  House, 
was  carried  from  Fort  Sumter  and  planted  in  the  town  of  Gettysburg. 
It  was,  we  believe,  the  first  regimental  flag  unfurled  in  Virginia,  for 
Governor  Pickens,  you  know,  sent  Colonel  Maxcy  Gregg  with  his 
regiment  to  Richmond  before  the  Virginia  troops  could  be  organized, 
and  thus  it  was  that  it  may  truly  be  said  the  whole  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  gathered  and  organized  around  its  folds. 

I  mentioned  that  Color  Sergeant  Spellman  was  shot  at  Second 
Manassas;  carrying  the  battle  flag.  I  will  explain  that,  commanding 
the  regiment  in  that  battle,  I  considered  the  regimental  colors  as  too 
conspicuous  and  costing  too  many  lives,  and,  therefore,  carried  into 
that  field  only  the  Confederate  battle  flag — a  course  which  I  believed 
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also  to  be  more  in  accordant -»•  with  military  rule,  and  which  course 
r  (u-ttyslnirij.  in  which  battle  Color  Sergeant  Larkin  was  shot 
through  the  body  as  he  was  crossing  the  stone  wall  with  them,  was 
permanently  adopted,  and  our  loved  colors  not  again  carried  into 
action. 

I  am,  dear  madam,  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  MCCRADY. 


[From  the  Richmond.  Va.,  Times,  March  14,  1897.] 

A  HORROR  OF  THE  WAR. 


HOW  GENERAL  CUSTER  HUNG  SOME  OF  MOSBY'S  HEN. 


Their  Comrades  wished  to  Raise  a  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  An- 
derson, Love,  Carter,  Jones,  Overby  and  Rhodes. 


When  Mosby's  men  met  here  at  the  last  Confederate  Reunion, 
and  feasted  and  talked  of  the  thrilling  events  of  their  lives  on  the 
frontier,  they  did  not  fail  to  recall  the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  fight,  but  especially  the  six  soldiers,  who,  after  being  taken 
prisoners,  had  been  made  the  victims  of  the  implacable  ferocity  of 
General  George  A.  Custer,  of  Sheridan's  cavalry.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  these  sol- 
diers, and  their  appeal  is  published  below. 

The  story  of  this  tragedy  is  thus  told  in  the  Warrenton  True 
Index,  by  an  eye-witness: 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Early  at  the  battle  of  Opequon,  on 
September  19,  1864,  his  command  fell  back  up  the  Valley.  The 
brigade  of  cavalry,  under  General  Wickham,  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition at  Milford.  twelve  miles  south  of  Front  Royal,  and  Custer 
made  repeated  efforts  to  force  him  from  the  position,  without  effect. 
About  this  time  it  was  reported  to  Captain  Chapman,  of  Mosby's 
command,  that  a  large  wagon  train  was  en  route  from  Milford  to 
Winchester,  under  the  escort  of  a  small  body  of  men.  He  imme- 
diately made  disposition  for  its  capture  at  Front  Royal.  For  this 
purpose  he  divided  his  men  into  parties.  One  party  was  to  attack 
the  train  at  the  point  where  a  cross  road  from  Chester's  Gap  inter- 
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sects  the  Front  Royal  and  Luray  grade.  The  other,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Chapman,  was  to  fall  upon  the  front  of  the 
train  about  600  yards  from  the  town,  where  there  is  a  hill  on  one  side 
and  a  ravine  on  the  other.  It  seems  that  Custer  had  divined  in  some 
way  the  Confederate  plans,  and.  instead  of  a  small  train  guard,  he 
had  his  whole  division  behind  the  wagons.  He  waited  till  the  attack 
was  made  upon  the  front,  when  he  threw  a  large  force  up  on  the 
Manor  Grade,  a  road  running  parallel  with  the  Luray  road,  and  took 
possession  of  Chester's  Gap,  Chapman's  line  of  retreat.  The  latter 
promptly  attacked  the  train,  when  he  in  turn  was  attacked  in  his  rear. 
He  immediately  turned  upon  the  force  behind  him,  determined  to 
cut  his  way  out.  The  Federals,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  gap, 
had  thrown  a  strong  line  across  a  narrow  defile,  under  the  command 
of  a  captain  or  major,  who  stood  upon  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Chapman  formed  his  men  in  column  and  boldly  charged  through  the 
line.  In  the  melee,  the  Federal  officer  saw  he  would  be  captured  or 
ridden  down,  and  offered  to  surrender  himself;  but  the  pressure  be- 
hind the  Confederates  was  too  great  for  them  to  stop  to  parley  with 
one  man,  and  some  of  those  in  the  rear,  not  understanding  the  sit- 
uation, emptied  their  revolvers  into  the  captain,  killing  him  instantly. 
The  most  of  Mosby's  men  succeeded  in  getting  away,  but  some  had 
their  horses  shot,  and  others  were  cut  off.  Among  these  were  An- 
derson, Love,  Overby,  Carter,  and  Henry  Rhodes,  of  the  23rd  Vir- 
ginia regiment.  Custer  determined  to  wreak  summary  vengeance 
upon  these  men.  Rhodes  was  lashed  with  ropes  between  two 
horses,  and  dragged  in  plain  sight  of  his  agonized  relatives,  to  the 
open  field  north  of  our  town,  where  one  man  volunteered  to  do  the 
killing,  and  ordered  the  helpless,  dazed  prisoner  to  stand  up  in  front 
of  him  while  he  emptied  his  pistol  upon  him.  Anderson  and  Love 
were  shot  in  a  lot  behind  the  courthouse.  Overby  and  Carter  were 
carried  to  a  large  walnut  tree  upon  the  hill  between  Front  Royal  and 
Riverton,  and'were  hung.  The  writer  saw  the  latter  under  guard  in 
a  wagon  lot.  They  bore  themselves  like  heroes,  and  endured  the 
taunts  of  their  captors  with  proud  and  undaunted  mien.  One  of 
them  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood — tall,  well-knit  frame, 
and  a  head  of  black,  wavy  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  he  looked  like 
a  knight  of  old.  While  I  was  looking  at  them,  General  Custer,  at 
the  head  of  his  division,  rode  by.  He  was  dressed  in  a  splendid 
suit  of  silk  velvet,  his  saddle  bow  bound  in  silver  or  gold.  In  his 
hand  he  had  a  large  branch  of  damsons,  which  he  picked  and  ate  as 
he  rode  along,  his  yellow  locks  resting  upon  his  shoulders.  Rhodes 
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inv  friend  and  playmate,  and   I  saw  him  shot  from  a  distance, 
but  did  not  at  the  time  know  who  it  was. 

Early  in  November  Captain  A.  E.  Richards,  with  ten  men,  was 
M-iit  to  the  rear  of  Sheridan's  army,  then  lying  between  Middletown 
and  Strasburg.  From  a  position  near  the  turnpike,  in  the  course  of 
the  day  he  captured  fifteen  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Captain 
Brewster,  of  Custer's  staff,  and  his  brother,  a  lawyer,  bound  on  a 
ranva^ing  expedition  to  the  army  in  the  interest  of  General  McClel- 
lan.  There  were  also  among  the  prisoners  a  news-boy  and  a  drum- 
mer-boy. The  news-boy  had  often  before  been  captured  by  Richards, 
but  had  always  been  released,  and  on  this  occasion  received  the 
same  clemency.  The  drummer-boy  claimed  his  liberty  likewise,  and 
pleaded  hard  for  it;  but  Richards  said:  "No;  the  drum  excites  men 
to  battle,  but  the  newspaper  is  often  the  source  of  demoralization 
and  defeat."  As  the  prisoners,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Sowers,  were  pass- 
ing through  Ashby's  Gap,  they  were  met  by  Mosby,  who,  when  in- 
formed that  they  belonged  to  General  Custer's  division,  determined 
to  retaliate  upon  them  for  the  death  of  the  Rangers  who  had  been 
executed  at  Front  Royal.  He,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  be  kept 
under  close  guard  until  his  return  to  Fauquier. 

In  a  few  days  Mosby  left  Moumjoy  with  twenty-three  men  in  the 
Valley,  and  proceeded  to  Rectortown  to  execute  his  purpose.  Mean- 
while, another  party  of  Custer's  men  had  been  captured  by  Mount- 
joy  and  left  in  charge  of  Jimmy  Chilton,  at  the  residence  of  a  citizen 
on  the  Blue  Ridge.  These  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  school-house, 
and  appeared  to  be  comfortable  and  cheerful,  expressing  their  sur- 
prise at  receiving  such  kind  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mosby's  men. 
One  of  them,  especially,  was  inclined  to  talk.  He  was  young,  hand- 
some, intelligent  and  gentlemanly  in  appearance.  The  conversation 
was  so  pleasant  and  friendly  that  Jimmy  quite  forgot  the  belligerent 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  But  soon  the  tranquility 
of  the  scene  was  rudely  and  painfully  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of 
two  Rangers,  who,  without  preliminary,  demanded  of  the  prisoners 
to  whose  command  they  belonged.  Several  promptly  responded: 

"  We  belong  to  Custer's  Division." 

"  Then,"  said  the  men,  "  you  are  to  be  hung.     Come  along." 

The  announcement  produced  a  terrible  shock;  and  the  prisoner  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made,  rose  up  and  with  great  calmness, 
said : 

"I  understand  the  reason  for  this.     It   is  in  retaliation  for  the 
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hanging  at  Front  Royal,  and  I  do  not  condemn  you  for  it.  But  I 
desire  to  make  this  statement:  Though  I  now  belong  to  General 
Custer's  command,  yet  I  did  not  belong  to  it  when  that  deed  was 
perpetrated.  I  do  not  think,  in  justice,  that  I  ought  to  be  punished 
for  the  action  of  that  officer  before  I  had  any  connection  with  him." 

The  case  was  a  hard  one,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  marched  off 
with  his  comrades. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution,  the  battalion  assembled 
at  Rectortown.  About  n  o'clock  A.  M.,  Mosby  arrived,  prepared 
to  enter  upon  his  painful  task.  There  were  twenty-seven  men  left 
after  Brewster,  the  lawyer,  was  excluded  from  the  lottery,  and  on  the 
list  were  the  names  of  two  officers — Captain  Brewster  and  a  lieuten- 
ant of  artillery.  An  officer  was  detailed  to  superintend  the  sad 
affair,  and  Mosby  withdrew  from  the  painful  scene,  saying: 

"  This  duty  must  be  performed  for  the  protection  of  my  men  from 
the  ruthless  Custer  and  Powell." 

The  prisoners  were  drawn  up  in  single  rank,  and  for  each  a  bit  of 
paper  was  prepared,  but  seven  only  of  them  were  numbered.  They 
were  then  all  put  into  a  hat,  and  each  prisoner  was  required  to  draw 
forth  one  of  them.  Those  who  drew  blanks  were  to  be  sent  to 
Richmond  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  those  who  drew  numbers  were  to 
be  hung.  Various  were  the  emotions  depicted  on  the  countenances 
as  each  man  put  his  hand  in  the  hat:  Firmness,  with  his  closed  lips 
and  unquailing  eye;  stolid  Indifference;  and  Fear,  with  his  ashen 
cheek  and  trembling  hand,  were  all  there.  Brewster,  the  lawyer, 
was  there  too,  and  with  agonized  looks,  was  watching  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  while  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  As  each  hand  was 
taken  from  the  hat  an  expression  of  joy  and  relief  would  brighten 
the  countenance,  or  a  groan  of  anguish  or  a  cry  of  despair  would 
burst  from  the  line. 

The  condemned  men  were  at  once  set  apart  and  closely  guarded. 
The  two  officers  had  drawn  blanks,  but  not  so  the  drummer  boy. 
His  appeals  to  Captain  Richards  were  now  louder  and  more  eloquent 
than  ever,  who,  touched  with  compassion,  interceded  with  Mosby 
for  his  release.  The  application  was  granted,  for  the  boy,  in  truth, 
ought  never  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  lottery.  But  another  had 
to  be  substituted  in  his  place,  for  Mosby  remembered  the  blackened 
corpses  of  Overby  and  Carter,  as  they  hung  in  the  parching  wind. 

The  prisoners,  in  cruel  suspense,  again  stood  in  line,  but  now  only 
one  death  warrant  was  in  the  hat.  Captain  Brewster  again  escaped, 
but  the  artillery  officer  was  not  so  fortunate. 


A  Horror  of  the  War. 

A  detail  was  made  to  execute  the  sentence  of  retaliation,  for  the 
condemned  soldiers  were  to  be  carried  to  the  Valley,  and  were  to  be 
executed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester.  As  the  party  was 
passing  through  Ashby's  Gap,  they  were  met  by  Captain  Mountjoy, 
who  was  returning  from  the  Valley  with  an  additional  supply  of 
prisoners  taken  from  General  Custer's  command.  Among  the  men 
condemned  to  death  he  recognized  the  artillery  officer  and  one  of 
his  companions  to  be  Freemasons,  and  on  his  own  responsibility 
substituted  in  their  places  two  of  his  own  prisoners.  The  melan- 
choly procession  again  set  forward.  Owing  to  the  darkness,  the 

road  was  lost,  and  at  daylight  S ,  who  was  in  command  of  the 

party,  found  himself  at  Rosemont,  on  the  edge  of  Berryville,  and 
he  there  determined  to  execute  the  sentence,  for  one  prisoner  had 
already  escaped  and  had  not  been  missed  until  then. 

The  man  who  was  first  called  up  begged  for  delay,  and  said  he  was 
not  ready  to  die.  His  request  was  granted,  and  he  was  postponed 
till  the  last.  Three  were  hung  and  the  others  shot.  But  the  last 
prisoner,  when  his  turn  came,  was  not  then  prepared  to  die,  and 
striking  the  guard  who  held  him  by  the  collar  a  blow  which  felled 
him  to  the  ground,  rushed  passed  him,  and,  screened  by  the  misty 
dawn,  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

When  the  substitution  made  by  Captain  Mountjoy  was  reported 
to  Mosby,  he  was  much  offended,  and  with  severity  told  him  he 
must  remember  in  future  that  his  command  was  not  a  Masonic  lodge. 

A  few  days  after  this  execution,  Colonel  Mosby  transmitted  to 
General  Sheridan  the  following  communication: 

NOVEMBER  n,  1864. 
"  MAJOR-GENERAL  P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  in  the  Valley : 

"General, — Sometime  in  the  month  of  September,  during  my  ab- 
sence from  my  command,  six  of  my  men,  who  had  been  captured 
by  your  forces,  were  hung  and  shot  in  the  street  of  Front  Royal,  by 
the  order  and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Brigadier-General  Custer. 
Since  then,  another  (captured  by  a  Colonel  Powell,  on  a  plundering 
expedition  into  Rappahannock),  shared  a  similar  fate.  A  label 
affixed  to  the  coat  of  one  of  the  murdered  men  declared  that  this 
would  be  the  fate  of  Mosby  and  all  his  men.  Since  the  murder  of 
my  men,  not  less  than  700  prisoners,  including  many  officers  of  high 
rank,  captured  from  your  army  by  this  command,  have  been  for- 
warded to  Richmond;  but  the  execution  of  my  purpose  of  retaliation 
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was  deferred,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  its  operation  to 
the  men  of  Custer  and  Powell.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  instant, 
seven  of  your  men  were,  by  my  order,  executed  on  the  Valley  turn- 
pike— your  highway  of  travel.  Hereafter,  any  prisoners  falling  into 
my  hands  will  be  treated  with  the  kindness  due  to  their  condition, 
unless  some  new  act  of  barbarity  shall  compel  me  reluctantly  to 
adopt  a  line  of  policy  repugnant  to  humanity. 

' '  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOHN    S.    MOSBY, 

' ' Lieutenant-  Colonel. ' ' 

We,  the  committee  appointed  by  Mosby  Camp  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions to  erect  a  monument  at  Front  Royal,  Va. ,  to  the  memory  of 
our  six  comrades — Anderson,  Carter,  Jones,  Overby,  Love  and 
Rhodes — who,  while  prisoners  of  war,  were  hung  or  shot  to  death, 
by  the  order  of  General  Custer,  in  the  year  1864. 

The  memory  of  these  brave  boys,  who  met  an  untimely  death  in 
defence  of  their  country,  deserves  to  be  perpetuated,  and  we  earn- 
estly appeal  to  all  survivors  of  the  43rd  Battalion,  Virginia  Cavalry, 
to  aid  in  rendering  long-delayed  justice  to  our  fallen  comrades. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  W.  Ben.  Palmer, 
No.  1321  Cary  street,  Richmond,  Va.,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

W.  BEN.  PALMER, 

Richmond,  Va. , 

J.  W.  HAMMOND, 

Alexandria,  Va. , 

ROBERT  M.  HARROVER, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Committee. 
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[From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obtrrvtr,  March  31,  1895.] 

THE    THIRTY-EIGHTH  N.  C.  REGIMENT. 


ITS  HISTORY  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  George  W.  Flowers,  of  this  Regiment,  writes  its 

Splendid  Record   in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia— Its 

Officers— A   Carefully  Written  and  Valuable 

Addition  to  the  State's  War 

History. 


The  38th  regiment  of  North  Carolina  troops,  was  formed  of  vol- 
unteers who  enlisted  for  twelve  months,  and  was  organized  at  Camp 
Mangum,  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  January  17,  1862,  under 
the  command  of  Major  J.  J.  Iredell,  commander  of  the  post.  The 
regiment  was  composed  of  the  following  companies: 

Company  A,  "Spartan  Band,"  Duplin  county — A.  G.  Mosely, 
captain.  First  Lieutenant,  D.  G.  Morrisey;  second  lieutenant,  Alsa 
J.  Brown;  junior  second  lieutenant,  D.  M.  Pearsall. 

Company  B,  "Men  of  Yadkin,"  Yadkin  county — C.  L.  Cook, 
captain.  First  lieutenant,  R.  F.  Armfield;  second  lieutenant,  A. 
W.  Blackburn;  junior  second  lieutenant,  L.  F.  Haynes. 

Company  C,  "Sampson  Farmers,"  Sampson  county — Peter  B. 
Troublefield,  captain.  First  lieutenant,  R.  F.  Allen;  second  lieu- 
tenant, John  F.  Wilson;  junior  second  lieutenant,  Hinton  J.  Hudson. 

Company  B,  "Sampson  Plowboys,"  Sampson  county — John 
Ashford,  captain.  First  lieutenant,  R.  Bell;  second  lieutenant,  A. 
D.  King;  junior  second  lieutenant,  H.  C.  Darden. 

Company  E,  "Richmond  Boys,"  Richmond  county — Oliver  H. 
Dockery,  captain.  First  lieutenant,  S.  M.  Ingraham;  second  lieu- 
tenant, D.  G.  McRae;  junior  second  lieutenant,  M.  W.  Covington. 

Company  F,  "  Catawba  Wildcats,"  Catawba  county — Joshua  B. 
Little,  captain.  First  lieutenant,  D.  McD.  Yount;  second  lieuten- 
ant, H.  L.  Roberts;  junior  second  lieutenant,  F.  D.  Roseman. 

Company  G,  "  Rocky  Face  Rangers,"  Alexander  county — G.  W. 
Sharpe,  captain.  First  lieutenant,  John  E.  Rheim;  second  lieuten- 
ant, George  W.  Flowers;  junior  second  lieutenant,  James  W. 
Stephenson. 
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Company  H,  "Uwharrie  Boys,"  Randolph  county — Noah  Rush, 
captain.  First  lieutenant,  L.  D.  Andrews;  second  lieutenant,  J.  N. 
Kearns;  second  junior  lieutenant,  N.  H.  Hopkins. 

Company  I,  "Cleveland  Marksmen,"  Cleveland  county — O.  P. 
Gardiner,  captain.  First  lieutenant,  G.  Blanton;  second  lieutenant, 
D.  Magness;  junior  second  lieutenant,  O.  Beam. 

Company  K,  "Carolina  Boys,"  Cumberland  county — M.  McR. 
McLaughlin,  captain.  First  lieutenant,  Angus  Shaw;  second  lieu- 
tenant, A.  M.  Smith;  junior  second  lieutenant,  D.  A.  Moore. 

The  regiment  was  organized  (Company  K  being  absent)  by  elect- 
ing William  J.  Hoke,  Lincoln  county  (Captain  of  Company  K, 
Bethel  Regiment),  colonel.  Captain  Oliver  H.  Dockery,  Richmond 
county,  lieutenant-colonel;  Captain  George  W.  Sharpe,  Alexander 
county,  major. 

The  following  officers  were  then  appointed:  Horace  L.  Robards, 
Lincoln  county, quartermaster;  Benjamin  H.  Sumner, Lincoln  county, 
commissary;  Miles  M.  Cowles,  Yadkin  county,  adjutant;  Peter  W. 
Young,  Granville  county,  surgeon;  J.  Stuart  Devane,  Duplin  county, 
assistant  surgeon;  D.  M.  Mclntyre,  Duplin  county,  sergeant-major; 
Marion  Roseman,  Catawba  county,  quartermaster  sergeant;  William 

C.  Webb,  Cleveland  county,  commissary  sergeant;  John  O.  Waters, 
Cleveland  county,  color  sergeant;  J.  J.  Johnson,  Co.  H,  S.  B.  Her- 
ring, Co.  C,  F.  A.  Clifton,  Co.  C,  J.  H.  Irving,  Co.  G,  D.  A.  Black, 
Co.  K,  color  guard;  Rev.  Julian  P.  Faison,  Co.  A,  chaplain;  Lieu- 
tenant R.  W.  Copell  was  elected  captain  of  Co.  E,  to  succeed  Cap- 
tain  Dockery;  Lieutenant  John   E.   Rheim,  Co.   G,  was  elected  to 
succeed  Captain  Sharpe;    George  M.  Yoder,    Co.    F,   was   elected 
second  lieutenant  to  succeed  H.  L.  Robards;  George  W.  Flowers, 
Co.  G,  was  elected  first  lieutenant  to  succeed  Lieutenant   Rheim; 
Oliver  H.  Patterson,  second  lieutenant  to  succeed  G.  W.   Flowers; 

D.  G.    McRae,  Co.   E,  was  elected   second   lieutenant  to  succeed 
Lieutenant  Copell. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1823,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington,  N.  C. ,  but  on  reaching  Goldsboro  the  order 
was  changed  and  the  regiment  ordered  to  Halifax,  thence  to  Ham- 
ilton. On  February  12,  under  orders  from  General  Gatlin,  the 
troops  returned  to  Halifax,  and  then  proceeded  to  Weldon  to  defend 
the  bridge  at  that  point,  reaching  Camp  Leavenworth,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  near  Garysburg,  on  the  I4th.  The  regiment  re- 
mained here  until  the  i8th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Camp  Floyd,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  Weldon.  While  in  camp  at  this 
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place  there  was  much  sickness  and  m.my  dc.iths.  On  the  2ist  the 
ment  was  ordered  to  Camp  Vance,  two  miles  east  of  Goldsboro, 
on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  and  on  the  22nd  was 
attached  to  the  3rd  Brigade,  Army  of  North  Carolina,  commanded 
by  General  Joseph  R.  Anderson.  This  brigade  was  composed  of 
the  ist  South  Carolina  Regiment,  Colonel  Hamilton;  34th  North 
Carol  ma,  Colonel  Leaventhorpe;  38th  North  Carolina, Colonel  Hoke; 
2nd  Georgia  Battalion,  Captain  Doyle;  3rd  Louisiana  Battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridford.  On  April  8th,  the  45th  Georgia,  Col- 
onel Hardiman,  and  on  April  roth,  4Qth  Georgia,  Colonel  Lane, 
were  attached  to  the  brigade. 

While  here  the  troops  received  news  of  the  passage  of -the  con- 
script law,  which  gave  some  dissatisfaction,  because  they  thought  it 
unfair  to  hold  twelve-month  troops  for  a  longer  time,  but  after  care- 
ful consideration  they  cheerfully  acquiesced.  On  the  i8th  of  April, 
1862,  General  Holmes,  in  command  at  Goldsboro,  ordered  the  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Mason  to  re-organize  for  the  war.  The  result  was  as 
follows:  Thos.  S.  Kenan,  colonel  (did  not  accept);  Wm.  J.  Hoke, 
elected  on  24th;  R.  F.  Armfield;  lieutenant-colonel;  L.  D.  Andrews, 
major. 

Company  A — A.  G.  Mosely,  captain;  D.  D.  Morrisey,  first  lieu- 
tenant; N.  E.  Armstrong,  second  lieutenant;  A.  J.  Brown,  junior 
second  lieutenant. 

Company  B — C.  L.  Cook,  captain;  A.  W.  Blackburn,  first  lieu- 
tenant; L.  F.  Haynes,  second  lieutenant;  J.  B.  Hare,  junior  second 
lieutenant. 

Company  C — J.  T.  Wilson,  captain;  R.  F.  Allen,  first  lieutenant; 
Hudson,  second  lieutenant:  J.  W.  Darden,  junior  second  lieuten- 
ant. 

Company  D — John  Ashford,  captain1  R.  R.  Bell,  first  lieutenant; 
H.  C.  Darden,  second  lieutenant;  J.  W.  Darden,  junior  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

Company  E — D.  C.  McRae,  captain;  S.  M.  Ingram,  first  lieuten- 
ant; Alfred  Dockery,  second  lieutenant;  M.  T.  Covington,  junior 
second  lieutenant. 

Company  F — D.  McD.  Yount,  captain;  F.  D.  Roseman,  first 
lieutenant;  J.  A.  Yount,  second  lieutenant;  Alonzo  Deal,  junior  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

Company  G — G.  W.  Flowers,  captain;  O.  H.  Patterson,  first 
lieutenant;  W.  A.  Stephenson,  second  lieutenant;  Abner  Harring- 
ton, junior  second  lieutenant. 
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Company  H — W.  L.  Thornburg;  captain;  J.  N.  Kearns,  first 
lieutenant;  Marley  Cranford,  second  lieutenant;  Alexander  Murdock, 
junior  second  lieutenant. 

Company  I — O.  P.  Gardiner,  captain;  B.  F.  Hunt,  first  lieutenant; 
O.  P.  Beane,  second  lieutenant;  W.  C.  Webb,  junior  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

Company  K — M.  M.  McLaughlin,  captain;  Angus  Shaw,  first 
lieutenant;  A.  M.  Smith,  second  lieutenant;  D.  A.  Monroe,  junior 
second  lieutenant. 

Miles  M.  Cowles,  adjutant;  W.  R.  Edwards,  quartermaster  (June 
17,  1862);  B.  H.  Sumner,  commissary;  J.  L.  Andrews,  ordnance 
sergeant. 

During  the  war,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  regiment  had 
the  following  field  officers: 

Colonel — John  Ashford. 

Lieutenant-Colonel — John  Ashford,  George  W.  Flowers. 

Major — John  Ashford,  M.  McR.  McLaughlin,  George  W.  Flow- 
ers, J.  T.  Wilson. 

Adjutant — David  M.  Mclntyre. 

Ensign — Wesley  F.  Matheson. 

Sergeant-Major — Agrippa  S.  Hardister. 

Chaplain — Whitfield  S.  McDiarmid. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  Colonel  Kenan  was  in  command  of  the 
43rd  Regiment  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  April  24th  received  his 
commission  as  colonel  of  that  regiment,  and  therefore  did  not  accept 
the  command  of  the  38th.  As  soon  as  the  reorganization  was  com- 
pleted, April  24th,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  rail  to 
Richmond,  and  on  the  27th  it  was  ordered  to  Guinea  Station,  where 
on  the  2Qth  it  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  Brigade,  General  Maxcy 
Gregg  commanding,  and  ordered  to  Milford  Station.  The  regiment 
was  engaged  in  guarding  the  bridges  on  the  Mattaponi,  Wild  Cat, 
North  and  South  Anna  Runs  until  the  Qth  of  May,  when  it  was  re- 
lieved by  Colonel  Tansil,  3rd  Virginia  Artillery,  and  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Gregg  at  the  Summit.  The  regiment  was  called 
May  12,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Hamilton's  crossing,  below  Fredericksburg,  but  the  enemy  withdrew 
and  no  engagement  ensued.  This  was  the  first  time  the  regiment 
was  in  line  of  battle  preparatory  to  fighting.  The  following  day  the 
troops  for  the  first  time  fired  on  the  enemy,  a  number  of  whom  were 
in  a  boat  below  the  city;  all  were  killed  except  two  or  three  who 
swam  ashore. 
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About  this  time  the  soldiers  were  deprived  of  their  tents  and  much 
suffering  was  caused  by  the  extreme  cold  rains.  The  command  re- 
mained near  Fredericksburg  until  May  25th,  when  it  set  out  on  a 
march,  at  sunset,  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Junction,  marching 
all  night  and  all  next  day  through  mud,  so  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
lost  their  shoes  and  almost  gave  out  from  fatigue.  The  regiment 
camped  ten  miles  north  of  Richmond,  May  27th,  and  afterwards  did 
picket  duty  along  the  Chickahominy. 

On  the  i4th  of  June  the  38th  was  transferred  to  General  Wm.  D. 
Fender's  Brigade,  composed  of  the  38th  North  Carolina,  Colonel  W. 
J.  Hoke;  34th  North  Carolina,  Colonel  R.  H.  Riddick;  22nd  North 
Carolina,  Colonel  James  Conner;  i6th  North  Carolina,  Colonel 
McElroy.  The  I3th  North  Carolina,  Colonel  A.  M.  Scales,  was  at- 
tached in  the  winter.  Fender's  Brigade  formed  the  6th  of  the 
"  Light  Division  "  commanded  by  General  A.  P.  Hill. 

The  division  crossed  Meadow  bridge  June  26th,  and  it  was  seen 
from  scattered  portfolios  and  other  luxuries,  to  which  the  Southern 
soldier  was  a  stranger,  that  the  Yankee  picket  at  that  place  had  fled 
with  great  precipitation.  As  soon  as  the  Thirty-eighth  had  got 
a  little  beyond  Mechanicsville  it  was  saluted  with  heavy  shelling.  A 
line  of  battle  was  formed  and  the  march  continued  until  the  order 
was  given  to  charge  the  battery  that  was  throwing  the  deadly  missiles. 
The  heat  was  intense  and  the  double  quick  march  exhausting,  but 
the  charge  was  kept  up  over  the  open  field  until  the  regiment 
reached  the  summit  of  the  last  elevation  when  a  farm  house,  yard 
and  garden  broke  the  line  somewhat.  The  Yankee  batteries  were 
upon  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill  with  their  supporting  infantry 
in  their  intrenchments,  and  the  old  field  pines  in  front  cut  down  and 
piled  across  the  stumps  which  were  left  about  three  feet  high,  form- 
ing an  almost  impassible  barrier.  The  Thirty-eighth,  alone  and  un- 
supported, charged  down  the  hill,  the  long  line  of  infantry  playing 
upon  it  with  a  cross  fire.  On  the  soldiers  charged,  in  the  face  of  the 
fatal  volleys,  until  the  obstacles  were  reached,  when  the  whole  line 
stopped  and  began  returning  the  fire  under  every  disadvantage. 
The  men  were  falling  rapidly  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  to  take  the 
works  was  impossible.  Captain  Thornburg  and  Adjutant  Cowles 
were  in  front,  urging  the  men  forward.  The  retreat  was  ordered  but 
the  noise  was  so  deafening  nothing  could  be  heard.  Major  Andrews 
reached  Captain  Thornburg  and  Adjutant  Cowles  and  gave  them  the 
orders  to  retreat,  after  which  the  word  was  passed  along  the  line  and 
the  retreat  up  the  hill  was  begun,  the  enemy  continuing  their  deadly 
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firing.     It  was  about  sunset  when  the  regiment  reached  safely  the 
rear.     General  Fender  in  his  report  says: 

"  I  at  once  changed  the  direction  of  two  of  my  regiments  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  the  right  of  the  artillery,  and  succeeded  in  getting  in 
150  or  200  yards  of  it  before  we  were  opened  upon,  but  when  they 
did  open  upon  us,  it  was  destructive,  and  the  obstacles  so  great  in 
front,  the  creek  and  the  mill  dam,  that  after  the  38th  North  Carolina 
had  reached  these  obstacles,  and  in  less  than  100  yards  of  the  en- 
emy's rifle  pits,  they  had  to  fall  back.  This  regiment  here  advanced 
boldly  and  maintained  its  ground  well.  *  *  * 

"  I  should  state,  while  relating  the  incidents  of  this  day's  battle, 
that  Colonel  Hoke,  38th  North  Carolina,  was  wounded,  and  had  to 
leave  the  field.  The  Adjutant  of  the  38th  was  also  wounded,  but 
nobly  maintained  his  post  until  after  dark." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Armfield  took  command  as  soon  as  Colonel 
Hoke  was  wounded,  which  was  soon  after  getting  under  fire.  Adju- 
tant Miles  M.  Cowles  received  a  wound  from  which  he  soon  died, 
the  regiment  losing  one  of  its  bravest  officers.  Lieutenant  Coving- 
ton,  Company  E,  and  Lieutenant  Darden,  Company  D,  were  killed, 
and  Lieutenants  Dan.  F.  Roseman,  Company  F,  and  Angus  Shaw, 
Company  H,  were  severely  wounded. 

In  Company  G,  Captain  Flowers  and  Lieutenant  Harrington  were 
severely  wounded,  and  out  of  thirty-two  men  in  the  company  at  the 
opening  of  the  engagement,  twenty-seven  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  About  420  men  belonging  to  the  regiment  were  engaged 
in  the  fight,  the  others  being  on  picket.  The  loss  was  152  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Colonel  Hoke  in  his  report  speaks  in  highest  terms  of  the  conduct 
of  Captain  B.  H.  Sumner,  A.  C.  S.,  Sergeant- Major  D.  M.  Mclntyre, 
John  Young,  an  attache  to  the  regiment,  and  Edward  Goldsmith,  a 
drill  master.  The  color-bearer,  John  O.  Waters,  was  severely 
wounded,  but  remained  bravely  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and 
bore  his  colors  through  the  fight,  returning  them  safely.  During  the 
night  the  troops  were  collected  as  well  as  possible,  and  it  was  late 
before  the  38th  was  gotten  together,  when  the  wornout  soldiers  slept 
on  their  arms.  At  early  dawn  the  march  was  begun,  the  regiment 
passing  over  the  spot  where  so  many  men  were  lost  the  evening  be- 
fore. The  enemy  fled  and  the  Confederates  marched  through  the 
deserted  camp.  General  Hill  in  his  report,  says: 

"  It  was  a  costly  and  useless  sacrifice,  for  early  the  next  morning 
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our  troops  crossed  the  mill  pond  and  the  Federal  forces,  seeing  their 
position  turned,  betook  themselves  to  hasty  flight." 

The  Federals  made  a  stand  at  Games'  Mill,  when  the  38th  was  en- 
gaged, and  the  soldiers,  though  weary  and  worn,  behaved  nobly. 
About  sundown,  the  shouting  along  the  line  announced  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  was  running  and  a  victory  was  gained.  After  camping 
on  the  battlefield  over  night,  the  march  was  continued.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Armfield  being  sick,  Major  L.  D.  Andrews  was  now  in  com- 
mand. The  regiment  was  engaged  at  Cold  Harbor  and  Frazier's 
m.  At  the  latter  place  the  Confederate  troops  fought  with  un- 
usual bravery,  not  seeming  to  realize  the  presence  of  danger,  and 
victory  was  again  gained  by  the  Confederates.  The  Southern  sol- 
diers were  now  all  jubilant.  McClellan's  "  On  to  Richmond,"  was 
now  changed  to  "  On  to  Harrison's  Landing,"  where  the  gun-boats 
lay.  The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  continued,  and  the  next  en- 
gagement was  at  Malvern  Hill.  The  battle  at  this  place  was  a  very 
hard  fought  one,  but  the  38th  was  not  in  the  thickest  of  it,  and  did 
not  lose  very  heavily.  The  enemy  continued  to  flee,  and  were  pur- 
sued to  their  gun-boats  at  Harrison's  Landing. 

After  remaining  there  a  few  days,  the  division  was  ordered  to 
Richmond,  and  it  remained  below  that  city  until  July  27,  when  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill's  division  was  attached  to  Jackson's  corps,  and 
marched  to  Gordonsville,  Virginia.  On  August  7th,  Jackson  moved 
from  Gordonsville,  to  confront  General  Pope  in  the  Valley,  and  on 
the  gth  he  fell  upon  General  Banks'  right  flank  at  Cedar  Mountain. 
At  one  time  the  day  seemed  doubtful.  When  the  foe  had  well  nigh 
crushed  General  Garnett,  Branch  went  gallantly  to  his  rescue,  and 
with  Pender's  and  other  brigades  of  Hill's  division,  drove  the  enemy 
headlong  from  the  field.  Major  Andrews  having  taken  sick  at 
Gordonsville,  Captain  John  Ashford  was  in  command  of  38th,  and 
received  commendation  from  General  Pender  for  his  coolness  and 
skilfulness  in  handling  his  men.  D.  M.  Mclntyre  was  now  adjutant, 
having  been  promoted  on  July  gth,  for  gallantry  and  efficiency.  On 
account  of  ill-health,  Major  Andrews  resigned  his  commission,  and 
on  the  2ist  of  August,  Captain  John  Ashford  was  promoted  to  major. 

Jackson  made  a  wide  circuit  behind  the  mountains  to  cut  the  Fed- 
eral communications  at  Manassas.  On  the  26th  Pender's  Brigade 
gained  a  splendid  victory  over  a  brigade  of  the  enemy  at  Manassas 
Junction.  Jackson's  single  corps,  numbering  less  than  16,000  men 
\\.is  resisting  General  Pope's  entire  army.  On  the  28th  the  com- 
mand formed  line  of  battle  for  the  memorable  second  battle  of 
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Manassas,  which  was  a  series  of  battles  for  three  days.  Fender's 
Brigade  took  possession  of  the  bridge  across  Bull  Run  and  engaged 
the  enemy  across  the  river.  His  brigade  finally  crossed  over  to  the 
east  side,  but  the  enemy  withdrew.  The  loss  was  very  slight.  On 
Friday,  the  29th,  the  enemy  changed  position  and  was  attempting  to- 
interpose  his  arms  between  General  Jackson  and  Alexandria.  Jack- 
son's troops  were  arranged  along  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  Jack- 
son's Division  under  Brigadier  General  Stark  being  on  the  right, 
Ewell's,  under  Lawton,  in  the  centre,  and  A.  P.  Hill's  on  the  left. 
The  brigades  of  Thomas,  Fender,  Archer,  and  Gregg,  were  on  the 
extreme  left.  After  Longstreet  arrived  the  enemy  changed  position 
and  began  to  concentrate  all  its  force  opposite  Hill's  division.  The 
attack  was  received  with  great  steadiness,  and  the  battle  raged  with 
great  fury;  the  enemy  was  frequently  repulsed,  but  on  account  of 
having  so  many  fresh  troops  the  attack  was  renewed.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  an  interval  between  Gregg's  and  Thomas' 
divisions.  Fender's  brigade  was  placed  in  the  rear  of  Thomas'  with 
orders  to  support  it.  General  Fender  in  his  report  says: 

"  Finally,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  time  to  go  to  his  (Thomas') 
assistance.  I  ordered  my  brigade  forward,  moving  just  to  the  right 
of  Colonel  Thomas.  My  men  moved  forward  very  gallantly,  driving 
the  enemy  back  across  the  railroad  cut,  through  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  side  and  beyond  their  batteries  in  the  adjoining  field.  A 
battery  of  the  enemy  which  was  on  the  right  of  the  woods  as  we 
advanced  was  flanked  by  my  command,  and  the  cannoneers  deserted 
their  pieces.  My  line  was  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  field  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  where  I  remained  some  time,  when,  being  promised  sup- 
port from  one  of  the  staff  in  some  of  Jackson's  brigades,  I  crossed 
the  field  to  attack  the  batteries.  My  men  advanced  well,  receiving 
grape  from  the  batteries;  but  support  being  waited  for  in  vain  and 
seeing  columns  on  my  left  and  right  manoeuvering  to  flank  me,  I 
withdrew  and  marched  back  to  the  railroad  cut,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  position  previously  held  by  General  Gregg.  General  Archer 
very  kindly  came  forward  and  relieved  me  until  I  could  march  to  the 
rear  and  rest  my  men.  I  was  ordered  to  the  right  to  support  some 
one  of  General  Jackson's  brigades.  I  marched  across  the  railroad 
embankment,  moving  obliquely  to  the  left  until  I  had  reached  the 
large  field  again  in  which  the  enemy  were  found.  Finding  nothing 
to  do,  unless  it  was  to  attack  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy, 
supported  very  strongly  by  artillery,  I  withdrew,  after  receiving 
heavy  fire  of  grape  and  shell.  Getting  back  to  the  railroad  cut  about 
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the  point  I  had  reached  the  evening  before,  I  received  orders  to 
inarch  in  conjunction  with  other  troops,  particularly  those  of  <ini- 
eral  Archer,  Colonels  Thomas  and  Taliaffrro.  We  all  advanced 
together,  taking  the  enemy,  as  it  were.  /;/  f'ch'lon.  We  advanced 
n lily,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field  through  the  woods. 
While  advancing  through  the  woods  we  were  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
enfilade  fire  from  the  right.  We  continued  our  advance  until  after 
dark,  when  we  came  in  contact  with  a  body  of  the  enemy.  Each 
fired  a  volley.  They  ran  and  we  rested  for  the  night.  Thus  ended 
the  Manassas  fight  with  me.  The  brigade,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  skulkers,  behaved  with  great  gallantry  on  both  these  days. 
They  could  not  have  behaved  better.  I  cannot  particularize  at  this 
distant  day,  but  I  well  remember  that  Captain  John  Ashford,  com- 
manding the  38th,  behaved  with  great  coolness  and  bravery.  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  him  on  account  of  a  wound  in  the  leg." 

Six  separate  and  distinct  attacks  were  made  against  Hill's  division 
and  each  time  repulsed.  General  Jackson  said: 

"The  three  brigades  of  Archer,  Fender  and  Thomas  held  together 
and  drove  everything  before  them,  capturing  the  batteries  and  many 
prisoners,  resting  that  night  on  Bull  Run,  and  the  ground  thus  won 
was  occupied  that  night.  These  brigades  had  penetrated  so  far 
within  the  enemy's  lines  that  Captain  Ashe,  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral to  General  Fender,  was  taken  prisoner  that  night  returning 
from  my  headquarters  to  his  own  brigade." 

The  regiment  received  considerable  loss.  Lieutenant  Wes.  A. 
Stephenson,  Company  C,  38th  North  Carolina,  a  brave  soldier,  was 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Duncan  Black  was  wounded.  For  distin- 
guished gallantry  displayed  in  the  celebrated  charge,  Sergeant  R. 
M.  Sharpe,  Company  G,  was  promoted  to  second  junior  lieutenant. 
After  the  wounding  of  Captain  Ashford,  Captain  M.  McR.  McLaugh- 
lin  was  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

Early  next  morning,  September  ist,  the  army  marched  forward 
and  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  late  in  the  evening  at  Ox  Hill. 
The  regiment  was  engaged  in  this  fight,  which  raged  with  great  fury, 
but  the  enemy  retired  from  the  field.  On  the  4th  of  September  the 
army  bivouacked  near  the  Big  Spring,  between  Leesburg  and  the 
Potomac,  and  on  the  next  day  the  division  crossed  into  Maryland, 
near  Leesburg,  but  on  the  nth  re-crossed  into  Virginia  at  Williams- 
port.  On  the  next  day  General  White,  with  3,000  men,  retreated 
from  the  town  and  fell  back  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  The  enemy  oc- 
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cupied  a  ridge  of  hills,  known  as  Bolivar  Heights,  extending  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Shenandoah.  General  Hill's  division  was  or- 
dered to  move  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shenandoah  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  enter  Harper's  Ferry.  The  38th  was  in 
the  left  of  the  division.  Fender,  Archer  and  Brockenbrough  were 
directed  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  hill,  General  Fender  being  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  this  command.  Colonel  Brewster  was  in  charge 
of  the  brigade,  which  advanced  to  within  about  sixty  yards  of  the 
breastworks  on  the  west  point  of  Bolivar  Heights,  but  the  troops 
were  withdrawn.  Next  morning  the  brigades  of  Fender  and  Thomas 
marched  to  within  150  yards  of  the  works,  while  the  artillery  played 
upon  the  enemy.  When  the  artillery  ceased,  Fender  began  to  ad- 
vance, but  the  artillery  opened  again,  and  the  enemy  showed  the 
white  flag,  and  surrendered  about  n,ooo  prisoners,  12,000  stand  of 
arms,  seventy  pieces  of  artillery  and  many  stores.  Captain  Nicholas 
E.  Armstrong,  Company  A,  and  Lieutenant  Smith,  Company  K, 
were  severely  wounded. 

Hill's  Division  remained  to  parole  the  prisoners  and  send  off  the 
captured  goods,  and  on  September  17,  moved  to  Sharpsburg,  leav- 
ing Thomas  at  Harper's  Ferry.  At  Sharpsburg  occured  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  the  civil  war.  General  Hill  arrived  in  time  to  save 
the  day,  but  Fender's  Brigade  on  the  right  of  the  division  was  not 
actively  engaged,  being  under  fire  at  long  range  of  musketry. 

The  division  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  and  on  the  2oth, 
at  Shepherdstown,  were  ordered  to  drive  some  brigades  of  the  enemy 
across  the  river.  The  enemy  massed  in  front  of  Fender's  Brigade 
and  endeavored  to  turn  his  left.  General  Fender  became  hotly  en- 
gaged and  informing  Archer  of  his  danger  he  (Archer)  marched  by 
the  left  flank,  and  forming  on  Fender's  left,  a  simultaneous,  daring 
charge  was  made,  and  the  enemy  driven  pell  mell  into  the  river. 
Then  commenced  the  most  terrible  slaughter  the  war  witnessed.  The 
broad  surface  of  the  Potomac  was  blue  with  the  floating  bodies  of 
the  slain.  But  few  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  By  their  own  account 
they  lost  3,000  men  killed  and  drowned  from  one  brigade  alone. 
General  Fender  in  his  report  says: 

' '  Captain  Ashford,  commanding  the  Thirty-eighth  North  Carolina 
at  Manassas  Junction  and  at  Manassas,  when  he  was  wounded,  has 
entitled  himself  to  notice  as  well  as  promotion  by  his  uniform  bravery 
and  good  conduct.  Lieutenants  A.  J.  Brown  and  J.  M.  Robinson, 
also  of  the  same  regiment,  have  attracted  my  attention  more  than 
once,  as  also  Adjutant  D.  M.  Mclntyre.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arm- 
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field,  having  returned  to  the  regiment  the  day  before  the  battle,  was 
in  command  and  was  severely  wounded." 

On  December  i3th,  the  army  met  three  divisions  of  Burnside's 
army  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  At  this  time,  General  Hill  oc- 
cupied the  front  line  formed  of  two  regiments  of  Fields'  brigade,  and 
the  brigades  of  Archer,  Lane  and  Fender,  the  latter  being  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  enemy  made  several  attempts  to  advance,  but 
were  repulsed.  (General  A.  P.  Hill's  report).  From  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  protection  against  artillery, 
Fender's  Brigade  received  the  greatest  part  of  the  terrible  fire. 
General  Fender  was  himself  wounded.  During  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  General  Fender,  the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved 
upon  Colonel  Scales,  of  the  I3th.  General  Fender,  though  wounded, 
resumed  the  command  of  his  brigade  as  soon  as  his  wound  was 
dressed. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy,  the  regiment,  with  Fender's 
brigade,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Camp  Gregg,  below  Freder- 
icksburg,  and  did  picket  duty  near  Moss  Creek  church.  On  De- 
cember 27th,  Colonel  William  J.  Hoke  rejoined  the  regiment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Armfield,  while  at  home  on  furlough  on  account 
of  a  wound  received  at  Shepherdstown,  was  elected  solicitor,  and  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  army.  Captain  John  Ashford  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  General  Hill's  order: 

HEADQUARTERS  LIGHT  DIVISION, 

CAMP  BRANCH,  September  24.,  1862. 
Soldiers  of  the  Light  Division: 

You  have  done  well  and  I  am  pleased  with  you.  You  have 
fought  in  every  battle  from  Mechanicsville  to  Shepherdstown,  and  no 
man  can  say  that  the  Light  Division  was  ever  broken.  You  held 
the  left  at  Manassas  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  saved  the 
army.  You  saved  the  day  at  Sharpsburg,  and  at  Shepherdstown  you 
were  selected  to  face  a  storm  of  round  shot,  shell  and  grape,  such  as 
I  never  before  saw.  I  am  proud  to  say  to  you  that  your  services  are 
appreciated  by  our  general,  and  that  you  have  a  reputation  in  this 
army  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  officer  and  private  to 
sustain. 

[Signed]  A.   P.  HILL, 

Major-  General, 

The  regiment  remained  in  camp  until  the  28th  of  April,  1863, 
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when  the  command  marched  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
remained  in  camp  below  the  city  until  the  evening  of  May  i. 

On  the  morning  of  May  2  Jackson  began  to  march  upon  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey  the  division  was 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  old  turnpike  road,  Hill's  Division  being 
third  in  line,  Rhodes'  and  Colston's  being  ahead  of  him.  Hooker, 
having  thrown  up  heavy  works  west,  south  and  east,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor house  behind  the  center  and  with  the  dense  thicket  in  front, 
was  in  a  position  almost  impregnable.  The  flank  movement  was 
ordered  about  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Confederates  rushed 
forward,  cheering  wildly,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  enemy  were  com- 
pletely demoralized  and  fled.  On  account  of  the  thickets  the  lines 
had  been  mingled  in  confusion,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reform  the 
lines.  The  third  line  (Hill's  Division)  was  ordered  to  the  front. 
Fender's  Brigade  entered  the  road  and  pushed  on  by  the  flank  until 
they  reached  the  most  advanced  position  of  the  troops.  Here  in  the 
road  the  whole  brigade  received  a  most  destructive  shelling  from  the 
batteries  near  Chancellorsville.  Hill's  Division  was  now  in  front, 
and  was  engaged  in  relieving  those  who  had  been  in  the  front  line 
during  the  evening.  On  all  sides  the  scattered  troops  were  gathered 
around  their  colors.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  escort, 
rode  down  the  road  towards  Chancellorsville.  In  the  obscurity  of 
the  night  they  were  mistaken  for  the  enemy  and  fired  upon,  and 
Jackson  was  mortally  wounded.  As  soon  as  the  musketry  fired  the 
enemy's  batteries  again  swept  the  turnpike  with  shell  and  canister. 
Fender  massed  his  brigade  to  the  left  of  the  wood,  threw  out  skir- 
mishers, and  remained  in  this  position  until  Sunday  morning,  May 
3.  When  daylight  came  next  morning  a  private  soldier  in  Company 
I,  of  the  38th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  found  Jackson's  gloves  in 
the  road  where  he  had  dropped  them  when  shot.  They  were  buck- 
skin gloves,  with  the  name  of  T.  J.  Jackson  inside  the  cuffs. 

Hill  had  intended  an  attack  on  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  had  formed 
his  line  in  front,  but  soon  after  Jackson  was  wounded  he  himself  was 
wounded,  and  the  attack  was  not  made.  Major  General  Stuart  was 
now  in  command  of  the  corps.  About  dawn  Sunday  morning,  May 
3,  General  Stuart  renewed  the  attack,  General  Heth  in  command  of 
Hill's  division  taking  the  advance.  The  enemy  were  again  charged 
in  the  face  of  their  deadly  fire,  and  twice  were  their  works  taken  and 
twice  relinquished.  About  ten  o'clock  the  Federal  army  was  driven 
by  a  mighty  charge  from  all  the  fortified  positions,  back  towards  the 
Rappahannock,  with  heavy  loss  in  killejd,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
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On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  this  region  being  known 
as  the  wilderness,  rapid  pursuit  was  almost  impossible.  In  the  charge 
tin-  troops  were  scattered,  and  after  being  gotten  together,  the  com- 
mand maintained  its  position  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  the  enemy  re-crossed  the  river.  General  Fender  in  his  re- 
port s.ivs; 

"  I  can  truly  say  that  my  brigade  fought,  May  3,  with  unsurpassed 
courage  and  determination.  I  never  knew  them  to  act  universally 
so  well.  I  noticed  no  skulking,  and  they  never  showed  any  hesita- 
tion in  following  their  colors.  My  list  of  killed  and  wounded  will 
show  how  manfully  they  fought  on  that  glorious  day.  After  having 
witnessed  the  fighting  of  nearly  all  the  troops  that  fought  on  the  left 
of  the  road  I  am  satisfied  with  my  own  but  by  no  means  claiming 
any  superiority.  All'  that  I  saw  behaved  as  heroes.  *  *  * 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Ashford,  Lieutenants  Alsa  J.  Brown, 
John  Robinson,  38th  North  Carolina,  the  former  part  of  the  time 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  charge  of  my  sharpshooters,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  very  much.  Colonel  Ashford  was  remarked 
for  his  gallantry  by  all,  and  Lieutenant  Brown  continued  with  or  in 
charge  of  the  sharpshooters  for  several  days.  He  is  a  young  man 
who  deserves  promotion.  He  kept  his  skirmishers  so  close  to  the 
enemy's  breastworks  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  as  to  pick  off  the 
artillery  horses,  men  working  on  their  trenches,  and  any  one  seen 
mounted.  He  drove  in  other  skirmishers  on  all  occasions.  I  should 
mention  that  Major  M.  McR.  McLaughlin,  38th  North  Carolina,  was 
badly  wounded  while  behaving  most  gallantly.  Adjutant  D.  N. 
Mclntyre  is  also  spoken  of  for  his  distinguished  conduct." 

The  loss  of  the  brigade  was  700,  the  38th  North  Carolina  losing 
two  officers,  Captain  McRae  and  Lieutenant  Hare,  killed.  Officers: 
eighty-one  wounded;  sixteen  privates  killed;  twelve  missing.  The 
Confederate  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which  badges  might  be  given 
to  enlisted  men,  whom  the  companies  might  select  as  being  entitled 
to  them.  After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  following  were 
given  badges: 

Company  A — Private  Jesse  A.  Nethercutt,  Duplin  county;  Com- 
pany B — Private  Thomas  Dinkins,  Yadkin  county;  Company  C — 
Private  Benjamin  Sutton,  Sampson  county;  Company  D — First  Ser- 
geant David  A.  Thompson,  Sampson  county;  Company  E — Private 
William  J.  Hutcheson  (killed),  Richmond  county;  Company  F — 
Private  William  S.  Huffman,  Catawba  county;  Company  G — Private 
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W.  F.  Matheson,  Alexander  county;  Company  H — Corporal  D.  P. 
Woodburn,  Randolph  county  (killed  at  Gettysburg);  Company  I— 
Private  Thomas  J.  Ramsey,  Cleveland  county;  Company  K — Pri- 
vate W.  H.  McPhail,  Cumberland  county. 

Medals  were  also  recommended  to  be  given  to  Adjutant  Mclntyre 
and  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Brown. 

When  A.  P.  Hill  took  command  of  Jackson's  Corps,  after  recov- 
ering from  his  wound,  Pender,  also  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  was 
promoted  to  major-general,  and  Colonel  A.  M.  Scales,  the  senior 
colonel  of  the  brigade,  to  brigadier-general.  Scales  being  absent  on 
account  of  a  wound  received  at  Chancellorsville,  Colonel  W.  J. 
Hoke  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brigade  and  continued  in  com- 
mand until  Scales  rejoined  the  brigade  near  the  Maryland  line.  The 
wound  received  by  Major  McLaughlin  prevented  him  from  returning 
to  his  command,  and  Captain  G.  W.  Flowers  was  elected  major. 

HEADQUARTERS  PENDER'S  BRIGADE, 

May  13,  1863. 
General  Order  No.  38: 

Upon  resuming  command  of  the  brigade,  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  high  appreciation  of  your  conduct  and 
services  in  the  late  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Troops  could  not  have 
fought  better  or  more  gallantly,  opposing  successfully  such  fearful 
odds,  strongly  posted  and  offering  stubborn  resistance,  as  evidenced 
by  your  loss,  greater  than  that  of  any  brigade  in  the  army  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers  engaged.  I  may  be  exacting,  but  in  this  instance 
you  may  rest  assured  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  your  services  are  known  and  appreciated  by  those  higher  in 
command  than  myself. 

[Signed]  W.  D.   PENDER, 

Brigadier-  General. 

On  the  morning  of  June  6,  1863,  the  brigade  went  into  line  below 
Fredericksburg,  in  front  of  the  Bernard  house,  the  enemy  being  in 
the  Port  Royal  road  and  in  the  valley  behind  the  house.  Colonel 
William  J.  Hoke  was  ordered  to  advance  his  skirmishers  and  fire  if 
the  enemy  occupied  the  Port  Royal  road.  Lieutenant  Alsa  J.  Brown, 
afterwards  captain  of  Company  C,  took  command,  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson,  afterwards  captain  of  Company  B,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  skirmish  corps,  about  200  men.  Instead  of  feeling, 
he  charged  the  enemy  and  attacked  and  drove  from  the  road  the  6th 
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Vermont,  killing  and  wounding  about  thirty-five,  and  holding  the 
road  until  the  enemy  recrossed  the  Rappahannock. 

After  being  encamped  for  about  ten  days,  Hill  Corps  moved  to- 
wards Gettysburg,  Fender's  Division  arriving  within  eight  miles  of 
Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  3Oth.  At  3  A.  M.,  July  ist,  the 
command  took  up  line  of  march,  Fender's  Division  with  Mclntosh's 
Battalion  of  Artillery  following  Heth  and  Pegram's  Battalion  of 
Artillery.  The  field  arrangement  put  Scales'  brigade  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  division,  and  the  38th  North  Carolina  on  the  left  of  the 
brigade,  its  left  resting  on  the  Chambersburg  pike.  The  advance  of 
the  enemy  was  driven  back  to  the  hills  where  their  forces  were  to  op- 
pose the  advance  of  the  Confederates.  At  the  first  charge  Fender's 
Division  was  in  the  rear,  Scales'  and  Thomas'  brigades  being  on  the 
right.  The  enemy  offering  determined  resistance,  Fender's  Division, 
except  Thomas'  brigade,  was  ordered  to  the  front.  The  ammuni- 
tion of  the  advance  line  having  given  out,  they  halted  and  lay  down. 
Scales'  brigade  soon  passed  over  them  with  the  other  brigades, 
rushed  upon  the  ascent,  crossed  the  bridge  and  commenced  the 
descent  just  opposite  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  regiment 
being  on  the  flank,  encountered  a  most  terrific  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry  in  front.  Every  discharge  made  sad  loss  in  the  line,  but 
the  troops  pressed  on  double  quick  until  the  bottom  was  reached,  a 
distance  of  about  seventy-five  yards  from  the  ridge  just  crossed  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  college  in  front.  By  this  time  the 
line  was  badly  broken.  Every  officer  in  Scales'  brigade  except  one, 
Lieutenant  Gardman,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  was  disa- 
bled, 400  men  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  loss  of  the  38th 
was  100  in  killed  and  wounded  or  captured.  General  Scales  and 
Adjutant-General  Riddick  were  wounded  and  Major  Clark  killed. 
Colonel  Hoke,  Colonel  Ashford,  Colonel  Lawrence,  Captain  Thorn- 
burg,  acting  major,  were  among  the  wounded.  Though  wounded, 
Colonel  Lawrence  took  command  of  the  brigade  and  Captain  Thorn- 
burg  of  the  regiment.  Some  of  the  companies  were  without  a  single 
officer. 

The  regiment  now  was  moved  to  the  right  of  the  line,  and  throw- 
ing out  skirmishers  to  the  right  and  front,  it  remained  in  this  position 
until  morning,  it  being  then  about  10  o'clock.  Early  next  morning 
the  brigade  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  artillery.  A  line  of  skirm- 
ishers under  command  of  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Brown  was  thrown  out, 
and  was  held  against  several  strong  attacks.  The  Scales  brigade 
joined  the  division  on  the  left  again,  and  was  joined  on  to  Lane's 
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brigade.  On  the  morning  of  July  3d,  Scales'  brigade  was  ordered 
to  the  right  and  placed  in  command  of  General  Trimble,  and  while 
here  suffered  greatly  from  the  artillery  fire.  The  regiment  was  then 
ordered  forward  over  a  crimson  plain.  The  Federal  lines,  as  the 
regiment  emerged  from  the  woods,  were  about  a  mile  in  front.  The 
troops  were  compelled  to  cross  a  fence,  and  were  by  this  time  losing 
heavily  from  grape  and  canister.  The  line  was  somewhat  deranged. 
Captain  Thornburg  was  disabled.  About  150  yards  from  the  ene- 
my's line  another  fence  retarded  the  advance,  but  the  troops  rushed 
on  and  reached  a  third  fence  on  the  side  of  the  road.  There  was  by 
this  time  only  a  skirmish  line.  The  38th  was  then  only  a  few  feet  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  infantry.  The  enemy  rushed  out  to  meet  the 
advancing  line,  and  a  flanking  party,  concealed  in  ditches,  captured 
about  thirty  men,  besides  killing  a  large  number  inside  the  Federal 
lines.  Some  tried  to  escape,  but  were  shot  down.  Every  man  in 
Company  A,  except  Adjutant  H.  C.  Moore  and  Lieutenant  A.  J. 
Brown  were  shot  down,  and  these  were  captured.  Adjutant  D.  M. 
Mclntyre,  acting  brigade  adjutant-general  of  Scales'  brigade,  es- 
caped. After  the  third  day's  fight  the  regiment  had  only  about 
forty  men,  commanded  by  a  first  lieutenant. 

The  two  brigades,  Lane's  and  Scales,'  were  reduced  to  mere 
squads,  and  after  the  retreat,  a  line  was  formed  again  where  the  first 
line  was  formed,  and  the  brigade  remained  here  until  the  4th,  when 
the  retreat  to  Hagerstown  began,  which  place  was  reached  on  July 
7th. 

On  July  nth,  line  of  battle  was  formed,  and  the  regiment  re- 
mained here  until  the  night  of  the  I3th,  but  no  fight  ensued  except 
skirmishing.  After  this,  the  retreat  to  Falling  Water  began,  Fen- 
der's division  being  rear  guard.  The  Potomac  was  crossed  and 
Culpeper  Court  House  reached  August  ist.  The  division  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Orange  Court  House,  and  the  regiment  did  picket 
duty  on  the  Rapidan.  On  the  yth  of  February,  during  General 
Scales'  absence,  Colonel  Hoke  commanded  the  brigade  against  an 
advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  brigade  picket  line  at  Barnett's  Ford  on 
the  Rapidan,  and  it  maintained  its  position  until  the  enemy  retired. 
After  the  death  of  Fender  at  Gettysburg,  Wilcox  became  division 
commander. 

On  the  morning  of  May  4th,  the  enemy  under  General  Grant, 
crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Ely's  and  German na  Fords.  Two  corps  of 
Lee's  army  moved  to  oppose  him,  Ewell's  by  the  turnpike  and  Hill's 
by  the  plank  road.  As  soon  as  the  Confederate  forces  reached  the 
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enemv,  a  strong  attack  was  made  on  Ewcll,  who  repulsed  them,  but 
soon  they  returned,  massing  a  heavy  force  against  Hill.  Heth's  and 
Wilcox's  divisions  met  every  assault  aivl  successfully  resisted  them, 
but  the  enemy  continued  to  make  attacks  until  nightfall.  Next 
morning.  .^  Longstreet  was  relieving  Hill,  the  enemy  made  an  at- 
tack which  at  first  created  some  confusion,  but  as  soon  as  the  troops 
recovered  themselves,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with' spirit  rarely 
surpassed.  At  night  an  attack  was  made  against  the  enemy,  and 
they  being  panic  stricken  by  the  cheering  of  the  Confederate  army, 
a  stampede  was  begun,  which  led  to  a  general  rout. 

The  third  army  corps  under  General  Early  (Hill  being  unwell),  left 
the  position  at  the  Wilderness,  May  8,  1864,  and  engaged  in  the 
great  battles  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House  when  the  38th  lost  several 
brave  men.  The  regiment  was  in  the  attack  made  by  General  Hill 
on  General  Warren,  at  Noel's  station,  May  23d,  and  the  skirmishing 
at  Riddle's  shop,  June  i3th,  and  on  down  to  Petersburg  which  was 
reached  June  i8th. 

The  following  is  a  resolution  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  May 
17,  1864:  . 

"  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  resolve, 
That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  eminently  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  34th  and  38  Regiments  of  North  Carolina  Troops,  for 
the  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  they  have  re-enlisted  for 
the  war." 

Colonel  Hoke,  from  wounds  received  in  battle,  was  disabled  for 
field  service,  and  was  appointed  for  the  post  at  Charlotte.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel John  Ashford  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  reg- 
iment; Major  George  W.  Flowers  to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
Captain  J.  T.  Wilson  to  be  major. 

The  regiment  was  engaged  in  a  very  hard-fought  battle  at  Ream's 
Station,  when  the  divisions  under  Wilcox,  Mahone  and  Johnson 
attacked  the  enemy  and  captured  about  2,000  prisoners.  Hill 
attacked  General  Warren  at  the  Davis  house,  on  the  Weldon  road, 
three  miles  from  the  city,  August  21,  1864,  defeating  him  and  cap- 
turing 2,700  prisoners.  The  regiment  suffered  severely  in  this  en- 
gagement. The  command  remained  around  Petersburg  until  April 
2,  1865,  when  the  Confederate  lines  were  pierced  in  three  places. 
The  38th  was  ordered  out  of  the  works,  and  was  soon  thereafter  on 
the  retreat  from  Petersburg.  The  enemy  were  pursuing  the  retreat- 
ing troops  very  hard,  and  first  one  regiment  and  then  another  were 
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thrown  out  as  skirmishers  to  retard  the  enemy.  A  line  of  battle  was 
formed  and  breastworks  were  thrown  up  at  Southerland's  farm,  and 
when  the  enemy  made  an  attack  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss 
and  several  prisoners  were  captured.  The  enemy  turned  the  flank 
at  about  4  P.  M.,  and  the  Southern  troops  were  again  compelled  to 
retreat.  Cook's,  Scales'  and  McRae's  North  Carolina  Brigades  and 
McGowan's  South  Carolina  Brigade,  the  troops  on  the  right  of  the 
break  in  the  line,  formed  the  corps.  The  North  Carolina  Regiments, 
i3th,  22d,  27th  and  4Oth,  were  thrown  out  to  check  the  enemy  while 
the  other  troops  endeavored  to  cross,  hoping  to  rejoin  the  main  army 
from  which  the  brigades  had  been  separated.  It  was  found  impos- 
sible to  cross,  and  the  regiments  thrown  out  were  recalled,  when  the 
troops  pursued  their  way  up  the  river  until  about  2  o'clock  at  night 
when  they  rested. 

The  march  was  begun  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  April  3d,  and 
Deep  Creek  was  reached  about  9  A.  M.  A  halt  was  made  to  let 
the  wagon-train  get  ahead  for  safety,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
throw  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  creek  in  order  to  cross.  The 
cavalry  had  been  in  the  rear  guard,  and  about  2  o'clock  they  came 
rushing  up  and  reported  that  the  enemy  were  pursuing.  McGowan's 
brigade  was  enabled  to  cross  the  bridge,  which  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  the  other  troops  followed  the  wagons  and  crossed  at  a 
ford  about  three  miles  above  the  bridges.  By  this  time  the  enemy 
were  in  sight,  but  no  attack  was  made.  The  intention  was  to  cross 
the  Appomattox  at  Goode's  bridge,  but  the  waters  were  very  high 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  to  the  bridge  on  account  of  the  over- 
flows, therefore  the  troops  were  marched  up  the  river,  and  as  night 
came  on  went  into  camp  at  the  cross  roads  above  the  bridge. 
Couriers  were  sent  to  find  a  place  to  cross,  in  order  to  join  General 
Lee's  army,  and  about  i  o'clock  the  command  was  ordered  to  march. 
After  crossing  the  river  and  marching  through  open  fields  and  by- 
roads, Anderson's  Georgia  brigade  was  reached.  This  brigade  was 
the  leading  brigade  in  Lee's  army,  and  had  crossed  on  a  pontoon 
bridge  when  the  whole  army  was  then  crossing.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  at  again  meeting  their  comrades, 
from  whom  they  had  been  separated  three  days.  The  regiment  was 
halted  about  sunrise  and  breakfast  was  prepared,  after  which  the 
march  was  continued  to  Amelia  Courthouse,  Va. ,  where  the  night 
was  spent.  The  enemy  next  morning  attacked  and  began  burning 
the  wagon-train,  but  were  driven  off.  The  retreat  was  continued, 
the  rear  guard  having  frequent  fights  with  the  enemy. 
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On  Friday,  April  7,  1865,  Farmville,  Va.  ,  was  reached,  and  Scales' 
brigade  relieved  Cook's  brigade  as  rear  guard  of  the  infantry.  The 
enemy  having  crossed  the  river,  pressed  the  lines  very  hard  and  con- 
sequently the  rear  guard  was  engaged  in  several  attacks  and  suffered 
severely.  The  enemy  was  driven  off,  and  this  was  the  last  fighting 
in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged  before  the  surrender. 

Saturday,  April  8th,  the  regiment  camped  about  three  miles  from 
Appomattox  Courthouse,  Va.  As  Appomattox  Courthouse  was  ap- 
proached the  next  morning  the  Federal  line  was  seen  on  the  hill  at 
the  courthouse.  Line  of  battle  was  drawn  up  and  it  was  expected 
that  an  advance  would  be  made.  It  began  to  be  rumored  that  a  sur- 
render was  made,  but  nothing  definite  could  be  learned  until  12 
o'clock,  when  it  was  known  that  Lee  had  indeed  surrendered.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  the  soldiers  would  be  paroled  and  given  per- 
mission to  return  home. 

Monday  morning,  April  10,  1865,  the  farewell  address  of  General 
Lee  was  read  to  the  regiment.  All  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  had 
the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  with  General  Lee  and  hearing  him 
say,  "God  bless  you,  boys;  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again!"  After 
remaining  in  this  position  until  Wednesday,  April  I2th,  the  regiment 
was  marched  over  near  the  courthouse,  where  the  arms  were  stacked 
in  front  of  the  enemy.  On  the  same  evening  the  soldiers  were  fur- 
nished with  the  following: 

APPOMATTOX  C.  H.,  VA.,  April  10,  1865. 

The  bearer  ---  of  Co.  -  —  ,  38th  Regiment  of  North 
Carolina  Troops,  a  paroled  prisoner  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, has  permission  to  go  to  his  home,  and  there  remain  undis- 
turbed. 

Jos.  H.  HYMAN, 
Colonel  ijth  N.  C.   Troops,  Commanding  Scales'  Brigade, 

The  38th  Regiment  of  North  Carolina  Troops  was  disbanded  and 
passed  out  of  existence. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  September  18,  1897.] 

THE  CUMBERLAND  GRAYS,  COMPANY  D, 
Twenty-First  Virginia  Infantry. 


Its  Roster,  with  Brief  Record  of  its  Service. 


CUMBERLAND  C.  H.,  VA.,  September  //,  1897. 

There  was  a  reunion  of  the  Cumberland  Grays'  Association  at 
Cumberland  Courthouse  recently.  This  company  was  commanded 
first  by  Captain  F.  D.  Irving,  who  was  in  command  of  it  from  the 
ist  of  July,  1861,  to  the  2ist  of  April,  1862,  when  he  refused  re- 
election and  retired  from  service. 

Captain  A.  C.  Page  was  elected  its  second  captain,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  His  leg  was  amputated,  and  he  was 
retired  from  the  service.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Charles  H. 
Anderson,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  company,  second  lieutenant 
John  A.  Booker,  who  was  on  detached  duty  as  A.  A.  A.  General  to 
General  J.  R.  Jones,  was  appointed  captain,  and  remained  as  such 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  the  second  fight  at  Manassas  the  ammunition  of  the  regiment 
gave  out,  but  our  second  lieutenant  was  a  brick-layer,  and  seeing  the 
railroad  was  levelled  with  brickbats  and  stones,  he  threw  the  first 
stone  and  ordered  the  men  to  beat  back  the  first  line  of  Yankees, 
which  they  did  so  effectually  that  the  entire  brigade  in  an  instant 
took  up  the  same  weapons.  With  what  effect,  history  has  told. 

At  the  roll-call  of  the  company  at  the  reunion  it  was  seen  that  of 
the  103  officers  and  men  who  were  enlisted  only  forty-eight  were 
living. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were  killed  or  died  since  and 
during  the  war: 

Captain  F.  D.  Irving,  died  since  the  war. 
Captain  A.  C.  Page,  died  since  the  war. 
Lieutenant  C.  H.  Anderson,  killed  at  Fisher's  Hill. 
Lieutenant  E.  E.  England,  killed  at  Petersburg. 
Sergeant- Major  William  Denny,  died  since  the  war. 
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Sergeant  M.  J.  Dunkum,  died  since  the  war;  lost  a  leg  at  Brandy 
Station. 

Sergeant  W.  S.  Anderson,  died  at  Valley  Mountain. 
Sergeant  Bolden  Brown,  died  in  1862. 
Sergeant  D.  M.  Coleman,  killed  at  Fisher's  Hill. 
Corporal  W.  M.  Cooke,  wounded;  died  since  the  war. 

PRIVATES. 

Ayres,  T.  J.,  wounded;  died  since  the  war. 

Anderson,  Meredith,  killed  at  Kernstown. 

Austin,  M.  G. ,  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and  died. 

Booker,  Charles  W. ,  died  since  the  war. 

Baughan,  W.  L.,  died  since  the  war. 

Baughan,  William,  died  in  1862. 

Baughan,  David,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

Baughan,  Robert,  mortally  wounded  at  Petersburg. 

Cooke,  S.  W.,  wounded  at  Mine  Run  and  died  since  the  war. 

Coleman,  W.  D.,  killed  at  Monocacy,  Md. 

Coleman,  W.  A.,  died  at  Staunton  in  1862. 

Creasy,  Edward,  killed  at  the  Wilderness  in  1864. 

Cunningham,  W.  H.,  died  in  prison. 

Dowdy,  John  M.,  died  in  1861. 

Dowdy.  E.  E.,  died  in  1862. 

Dowdy,  John  D. ,  died  in  prison. 

Dowdy,  James,  killed  at  Cedar  Mountain. 

Dowdy,  Wilson  M.,  while  in  the  hospital  at  Winchester,  in  1862, 
hearing  that  his  company  was  in  a  heavy  engagement,  seized  a  mus- 
ket, and  running  at  a  double-quick,  fainted,  fell,  and  in  two  days  a 
little  mound  was  raised  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  gallant  soldier 
sleeps. 

Dunford,  John  F. ,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  died  in  hospital. 

Flippen,  Charles,  killed  at  Kernstown. 

Flippen,  J.  T.,  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  and  died  since  the 
war. 

Flippen,  Allen,  died  in  1862. 

Flippen,  William,  died  in  1861. 

Godsey,  Daniel  L.,  died  since  the  war. 

Garnett,  Robert  K.,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 
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Garnett,  James  S.,  lost  a  leg;  since  died. 
Hendrick,  Merritt  S.,  died  in  1861. 
Hatcher,  Joseph,  died  in  1862. 
Harris,  Joseph  N. ,  died  since  the  war. 
Jones,  Levi,  died  since  the  war. 

King,  George  H.,  was  the  last  man  killed  at  Gettysburg  in  his 
company,  a  few  yards  from  the  enemy's  line. 
Merryman,  James,  died  soon  after  the  war. 
Mahr,  J.  C.  L.,  killed  at  Kernstown. 

Meador,  Robert  J.,  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  died  since. 
Meador,  Mike,  died  since  the  war. 
Meador,  John  L. ,  died  in  1861. 
Parker,  Thomas,  died  in  1861. 
Parker,  Jerry,  died  since  the  war. 
Parker,  I.  A.,  died  since  the  war. 
Price,  John  B.,  killed  at  Cedar  Mountain. 
Snoddy,  John  S. ,  died  since  the  war. 
Shores,  Thomas,  died  since  the  war. 
Wootton,  John  and  A.  W. ,  died  since  the  war. 

Number  killed  during  the  war  16 

Number  died  during  the  war  18 

Number  died  since  the  war  -  21 

Number  still  living  48 

Total  103 

There  were  twenty-eight  wounded  and  five  who  lost  limbs  during 
the  war,  and  one  had  his  leg,  which  was  wounded,  amputated  since 
the  war. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  July  4,  1897.] 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  EVACUATION  OF  THE  CITY  AND  THE  DAYS  PRECEDING  IT. 


How  the  News  was  Received  in  Danville— Some  of  the  Closing 
Scenes  of  the  Confederacy  Vividly  Recalled. 


(Colonel  J.  H.  AVERILL  in  Nashville  Banner.} 

The  coming  of  the  remnants  of  that  army  in  gray,  whose  deeds 
so  astonished  the  world  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  presence 
among  us  here  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  cabinet  of  President  Davis, 
brings  vividly  back  some  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, in  which  the  writer  participated,  and  which  were  several 
years  since  written  out,  and  are  here  retold  at  the  request  of  the 
Banner. 

The  scene  I  will  describe  pertains  to  the  evacuation  of  Richmond 
and  the  fifteen  days  immediately  following. 

The  writer  was  at  the  time  trainmaster  of  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville Railroad,  and  stationed  at  Danville,  Va. ,  the  road  then  running 
only  from  Richmond  to  Danville,  there  connecting  with  the  Piedmont 
road  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.  How  this  railroad  line,  then  the  main- 
stay of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  only  line  of  communication 
between  its  capital  and  the  Southern  States,  has  grown  and  extended 
its  lines;  how  the  old  Richmond  and  Danville  went  down,  as  the 
Confederation  of  States  it  supported,  and  how,  from  that  wreck,  has 
arisen  the  now  well-known  Southern  Railway,  permeating  every 
Southern  State!  Can  the  growth  of  that  system  in  any  way  be 
attributed  to  the  rapid  growth  and  improvement  of  the  South,  and 
can  we  paint  the  picture  of  the  two  eras  as  having  any  connection  ? 

But  to  our  story:  It  is  well  remembered  by  all  who  lived  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Confederacy  that  the  first  official  news  of  the 
intended  evacuation  of  Richmond  on  that  Sunday  in  April  was  com- 
municated to  its  citizens  in  church,  and  through  the  hurried  calling 
of  the  President  from  church. 

Our  first  intimation  of  it  was  not  in  being  called  from  church,  but 

.at  noon  on  that  quiet  Sabbath  day  in  Danville,  for  it  was  quiet  there, 

140  miles  away  from  the  city,  which  was  so  soon  to  witness  the  sad- 
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dest  scene  in  its  history.  On  being  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep, 
the  first  I  had  enjoyed  for  twenty-four  hours  (for  in  those  days  a 
railroad-man  slept  when  he  could,  and  that  was  not  often),  by  the 
telegraph  operator  with  the  information  that  "  Richmond  says  come 
to  the  key  at  once."  Reporting  there  as  soon  as  possible,  I  soon 
received  the  following:  "  Hold  all  trains  in  Danville;  send  nothing 
out." 

Having  heard  nothing  of  impending  danger  to  Lee's  army,  or  of 
the  probability  of  the  evacuation,  I  asked  the  reason  for  the  order. 
None  was  given,  and  our  construction  of  it  then  was  that  Richmond 
had  news  of  a  raid  out  from  the  Federal  army,  and  that  it  was  feared 
that  our  lines  would  be  cut  between  Burkeville  and  the  Staunton 
river.  We  took  our  local  wire  and  interrogated  the  operators  on  the 
line  for  news  of  the  raiders,  but  they  knew  nothing. 

It  was  time  for  the  regular  passenger  train  to  leave  for  Richmond. 
Many  passengers  were  gathering,  and  the  question  was  frequently 
asked,  "  Where  is  the  train  ?  Why  is  it  not  at  the  platform  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?"  Leaving  time  had  come  and  passed.  Then  those 
of  the  passengers  who  lived  in  Richmond  grew  anxious  and  suspi- 
cious. I  was  questioned  on  all  sides,  but  could  tell  nothing.  Soon, 
however,  another  message  came  as  follows:  "  Come  to  Richmond 
with  all  engines  and  empty  passenger  and  box-cars  you  can  pick  up. 
Bring  no  freight  or  passengers. ' ' 

We  got  the  four  engines  we  had  in  the  yard  ready  to  run  with  what 
cars  we  had,  and  reported  for  running  orders,  and  were  told  to  await 
further  instructions.  They  came.  I  have  them  yet.  The  message 
was  short,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Too  late.  Richmond  is  being  evacuated.  We  will  all  leave  this 
P.  M.  Arrange  for  all  track  room  possible  in  Danville." 

Now  we  must  tell  the  waiting,  expecting  passengers.  It  was  a 
scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  man  shed  tears  as  he  came  and 
offered  any  amount  I  would  name  for  an  engine  to  take  him  to  Rich- 
mond, where  his  wife  and  children  were.  Others  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely crushed  and  unable  to  express  themselves.  Some  walked  off 
looking  as  though  they  had  lost  their  all. 

Soon  Danville  knew  the  story,  and  the  noble  people  of  that  Vir- 
ginia city  began  their  preparation  to  receive  and  take  care  of  as 
many  of  the  refugees  as  possible.  Daylight  brought  the  first  train — 
the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  his  Cabinet,  their  families  and 
many  members  of  Congress.  Other  trains  soon  followed.  There 
were  women  and  children  in  box-cars,  many  without  baggage,  few 
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\\ith  anything  to  eat.  It  was  a  xid  scene,  but  the  doors  of  the  Dan- 
vilU-  house-,  \v  ir  wide  open,  an  old  Virginia  welcome  met  the  refugees, 
and  they  were  soon  housed  as  comfortably  as  possible. 

We  then  knew  all  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  and 
that  Lee  and  his  generals,  with  that  gallant  remnant  of  our  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  were  (we  could  not  realize  it  then),  in  retreat,  as 
we  supposed,  moving  to  join  Johnston's  army,  and  we  were  ordered 
to  prepare  to  take  trains  of  supplies  to  them  at  Mattoax  Station, 
where  they  would  cross  the  railroad.  There  were  large  government 
storehouses  in  Danville,  all  filled  to  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  many 
loaded  cars,  awaiting  shipment.  Trains  of  supplies  were  made  up, 
but  it  was  slow  work.  The  yard  was  crowded  with  cars.  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  their  families  and  other  prominent  people,  living  in  box 
cars,  were  in  our  way,  and  we  could  not  get  rid  of  them,  but  did  the 
best  we  could.  Our  first  train  was  ready  when  the  order  came  to 
hold  it.  Lee  had  not  been  heard  from.  The  next  we  heard  it  was 
too  late;  he  had  crossed  the  road,  going  in  the  direction  of  Appo- 
mattox,  and  no  provisions  in  sight  to  feed  the  starving  soldiers,  while 
there  were  thousands  of  rations  in  the  storehouses  and  cars  in  Dan- 
ville, soon  to  be  raided  and  plundered  by  a  mob.  Some  one  blundered 
Time  passed  rapidly.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  sleep  or  rest. 
I  was  in  the  yard  busily  engaged  in  getting  a  train  off  for  Greens- 
boro'. The  assistant  superintendent  came  up  and  said:  "John, 
come  here."  I  joined  him.  "Lee  has  surrendered."  I  felt  as 
though  the  ground  had  opened  up  under  me.  He  was  an  operator, 
and  had  caught  the  news  off  the  wire  as  it  was  flashed  to  President 
Davis.  It  was  then  3  P.  M.,  and  at  5  P.  M.  an  aide  of  the  President 
came  down  and  ordered  an  engine,  a  flat-car,  a  stock-car  a  box-car, 
and  a  passenger  coach,  to  carry  President  Davis  and  party  to  Greens- 
boro', then  held  by  General  Johnston. 

The  train  was  made  ready,  but  one  after  another  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  and  men  of  prominence  arranged  with  the  President's  staff 
officer  for  their  box-car  to  be  taken  on.  All  this  took  time,  but, 
with  as  much  haste  as  possible,  car  after  car  was  added,  until  ten  cars 
composed  the  train.  We  told  them  we  could  take  no  more.  They, 
however,  insisted,  and  two  more  were  added.  The  engine  was  in 
bad  order,  and  blew  out  a  cylinder-head  five  miles  from  Danville. 
More  time  was  lost  in  getting  another  engine  to  take  its  place. 
When  the  morning  dawned  the  operator  said  the  wire  to  Greens- 
boro' was  gone,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  information  of  the 
President's  train.  We  did  not,  however,  wait  long.  Soon  the  tick, 
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tick  of  the  instrument  was  heard.  I  asked  the  operator  who  it  was. 
He  said  "Beneja,"  a  station  eleven  miles  from  Greensboro'. 
"What?"  said  he.  "Ah,  this  is  the  reply:  'Watchman  at  Big 
Troublesome  Trestle  is  here.  Says  just  at  dawn  as  train  passed  going 
to  Greensboro' ,  Yankees  came  out  and  burned  trestle,  missing  train 
by  only  two  minutes.'  '  The  President  had  a  narrow  escape;  the 
road  was  broken,  and  we  were  cut  off  from  the  South.  Soon,  how- 
ever, we  had  the  wires  in  working  order,  but  the  dawn  of  day  brought 
other  trouble  to  us  in  Danville,  and  we  gave  very  little  thought  to 
the  Greensboro'  end. 

Shifting  the  scene,  I  come  down  to  the  picturesque  old  town  ot 
Washington,  Ga.,  where  recently  I  had  pointed  out  the  house  in 
which  President  Davis  and  his  party  stopped  on  their  retreat.  Here 
was  held  the  last  official  meeting  of  the  Confederate  government; 
here  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  gave  up  the  cause  as  lost,  and 
each  member  undertook  to  provide  as  best  he  could  for  his  own 
safety.  Had  I  the  notes  of  the  memorable  journey  from  Danville  to- 
Washington,  Ga. ,  the  meeting  with  Johnston  at  Greensboro',  pages 
could  be  written  of  this  meeting.  The  journey  from  Greensboro'  to 
Charlotte,  the  flight  from  that  point  through  South  Carolina,  and 
last,  that  final  meeting  at  Washington,  are  all  events  of  greatest 
interest,  and  columns  could  be  written;  but  these  notes  cannot  be 
obtained  in  time  for  this  article. 

AN    EXPLOSION. 

But  to  resume  our  story  at  Danville.  As  stated  before,  there  were 
warehouses  filled  with  provisions,  stores,  etc.,  for  the  army.  The 
neighboring  hills  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  the  valley  of 
the  River  Dan  were  well  populated.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  the  flight  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment had  been  carried  to  them.  Many  stragglers  from  the  army 
had  already  reached  Danville;  in  fact,  they  had  been  coming  daily 
since  the  retreat  of  Lee  from  Petersburg.  With  the  dawn  of  day 
women  and  children,  old  and  young,  began  to  pour  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  congregated  in  crowds  around  the  warehouses. 
There  was  a  rear  guard  of  two  companies  left  to  protect  the  property; 
they  tried  to  stop  the  rising  storm.  The  crowd  only  waited  for  a 
leader.  Soon  one  was  found  in  a  tall  woman,  who,  with  the  cry, 
"  Our  children  and  we'uns  are  starving;  the  Confederacy  is  gone  up; 
let  us  help  ourselves,"  started  in,  followed  by  hundreds.  Aided  by 
the  stragglers,  the  unresisting  guards  were  soon  swept  out  of  the 
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way  and  the  work  of  plundering  began.  A  major  from  Lynchburg 
attempted  to  stop  it,  but  he  was  soon  glad  to  be  able  to  retreat. 
Soon  wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows  and  every  other  conceivable 
means  of  removing  the  coveted  supplies  were  pressed  into  service; 
women  and  children  staggered  under  loads  impossible  under  other 
circumstances  for  them  to  carry.  But  this  scene  was  speedily  put  to 
an  end  in  an  unexpected  and  fatal  manner.  Near  two  of  the  largest 
warehouses  the  Confederate  Ordnance  Department  had  stored  a  large 
amount  of  loaded  shells  and  a  large  amount  of  powder. 

As  I  stated  before,  a  large  number  of  stragglers  were  in  town,  and 
we  had  been  asked  to  send  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of 
Greensboro'.  The  train  was  partially  loaded,  and  nearly  ready  to 
start.  They  had  broken  into  the  powder  house,  and  many  of  them 
were  carrying  off  quantities  of  it — others  still  lingered  around. 
Many  of  the  town  boys,  both  white  and  black,  were  securing  their 
share  of  the  ammunition.  Suddenly  a  deafening  sound  was  heard, 
shells  flew  through  the  air,  and  bodies  of  men  and  boys,  and  frag- 
ments of  limbs  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  I  was  standing  about 
300  yards  from  the  wreck  of  the  building,  when  a  piece  of  shell 
weighing  six  pounds,  passed  between  the  superintendent  and  myself, 
Had  it  deviated  twelve  inches  either  way,  one  of  us  would  have  been 
killed.  The  wreck  took  fire.  This  heated  the  shells,  and  for  six 
hours  the  bombardment,  as  it  were,  continued.  The  stragglers  and 
women  did  not  grasp  the  situation,  and  the  cry  was  raised:  "  The 
Yankees  are  firing  into  us,"  and  within  thirty  minutes  not  a  strag- 
gler could  be  found  in  Danville.  Many  had  dropped  their  plunder 
in  the  hurried  flight,  thinking  only  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  sup- 
posed Yankees.  Soon  we  went  to  the  scene  of  slaughter  to  assist  any 
needy  survivor.  The  first  we  met  was  a  well  known  citizen  of  Dan- 
ville. In  his  arms  he  bore  the  mangled  remains  of  his  only  son,  a 
bright  lad  of  fourteen,  whom  I  had  talked  to  not  an  hour  before. 
We  had  two  colored  boys,  twins,  about  fourteen  years  old,  both 
bright  youngsters,  and  liked  by  all.  We  found  Tom  fatally  injured. 
We  raised  him  tenderly  to  take  him  to  the  hospital  near  by.  He 
said:  "Jim  is  there."  We  found  his  remains,  but  he  was  spared 
the  agony  Tom  had  to  endure  before  death  relieved  him.  The  ex- 
plosion was  caused  by  a  soldier  dropping  a  match,  and  fifty  lives 
were  sacrificed  through  that  carelessness. 

Most  of  our  trainmen  and  engineers  had  lived  in  Richmond,  their 
families  were  there,  they  had  not  been  able  to  move  them  the  day 
of  the  evacuation;  the  men  had  been  gradually  leaving  us,  and  all 
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belonging  in  Richmond  were  soon  en  route,  walking  the  long,  dreary 
140  miles  to  try  and  find  their  loved  ones. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  the  bridge 
over  the  Staunton  river  had  been  burned.  We  maintained  train 
service  between  Danville  and  this  point  for  several  days  after  the 
surrender  of  Lee's  army,  bringing  in  the  men  as  fast  as  they  came 
there,  wending  their  way  to  their,  in  many  cases,  desolate  homes  in 
the  far  South. 

Soon  we  were  advised  that  a  corps  of  the  Yankee  army  was  ap- 
proaching on  the  north  bank  of  the  river;  that  they  were  arranging 
to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  were  crossing  the  river  on  a  pontoon,  eji 
route  for  Danville,  and  to  operate  against  Johnston's  army.  The 
superintendent  ordered  the  trains  withdrawn,  and  I  was  instructed 
to  take  all  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  4-feet  8^ -inch  gauge,  go  to 
Greensboro,  report  to  General  Johnston,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of 
that  army. 

PEACE    NEGOTIATIONS. 

Peace  negotiations  were  in  progress  between  Johnston  and  Sher- 
man. I  was  advised  the  evening  previous  that  the  surrender  would 
be  officially  announced  in  the  morning.  Calling  all  of  our  men 
together,  the  information  was  given  them,  and  I  was  unanimously 
asked  to  take  them  all  back  to  Danville  at  once.  Engines  were  got- 
ten ready,  and  sitting  on  the  pilot  of  the  leading  one,  soon  after 
night,  I  had  my  first  sight  of  the  camp-fires  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  encamped  around  Danville.  Soon  we  stopped  at  the  picket 
lines,  and  an  officer  was  interviewed.  He  was  told  all  that  we  knew, 
and  that  our  desire  was  to  get  into  the  Danville  yard,  and  go  to  our 
homes.  Permission  was  given  to  proceed,  and  we  were  soon  back 
in  our  old  quarters. 

The  flag  we  loved  was  furled,  the  cause  we  had  served  had  failed, 
and  two  years'  hard  work  was  at  an  end.  We  knew  not  where  we 
would  turn  on  the  morrow,  or  what  would  be  our  future.  We  all 
sought  rest,  to  be  aroused  at  the  break  of  day  by  an  aide  of  General 
Wright,  the  Federal  commander,  with  a  request  from  the  general  to 
report  to  his  quartermaster.  Well  do  I  remember  our  first  meeting 
with  Major  Wright,  the  quartermaster  of  the  5th  Army  Corps. 
Numerous  questions  were  put  and  answered  in  regard  to  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  and  Piedmont  roads  and  its  rolling  stock,  and 
we  were  astonished  to  be  asked  to  gather  our  men  and  open  up  com- 
munications between  Burkeville  and  Danville  and  Greensboro' ,  for 
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the  purpose  of  handling  supplies  for  the  Federal  army  at  Greens- 
boro' and  Danville,  and  other  purposes.  We  were  told  to  take  our 
own  men  to  man  the  trains  and  engines,  and  none  of  the  men  who 
worked  for  Major  Wright  in  the  operations  of  those  roads  for  the 
succeeding  ninety  days  will  ever  forget  the  uniform  kindness  of  him- 
self and  his  assistants.  When  the  corps  was  ordered  to  the  frontiers 
of  Texas,  in  anticipation  of  trouble  with  the  French  in  Mexico,  the 
writer  and  many  of  his  assistants  were  urged  to  go  with  them.  We 
wanted  rest,  many  of  us  had  families  in  the  South  that  we  had  not 
seen  for  months,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  we  disbanded,  as  it 
were,  and  to-day  we  are  like  the  survivors  in  gray — scattered. 

Two  of  the  engineers  who  did  faithful  service  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  conductors  who  served  with  me  in  those  try- 
ing days,  are  now  trusted  employees  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  Railway.  We  are  two  small  a  body  to  think  of  re- 
unions. We  sometimes  meet,  not  as  "ships  that  pass  in  the  night," 
but  on  the  car  or  around  the  engine  of  to-day,  and  discuss  those  old 
days  of  the  past — the  days  that  the  average  railroad  man  of  to-day 
knows  so  little  about  or  can  comprehend  how  armies  were  moved 
and  provisioned  by  the  Southern  roads,  and  how  trains  were  run. 

We  are,  like  the  survivors,  fast  passing  away,  and  will  soon  be 

known  no  more. 

COLONEL  J.  H.  AVERILL. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  Sept.  18,  1897.] 

SUSSEX   LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 


A  ROLL  OF  THIS   GALLANT  ORGANIZATION. 


Something  of  Its  History. 


The  following  is  the  original  roll  of  the  Sussex  Light  Dragoons: 
Captain,  Benjamin  W.  Belshes;  First  Lieutenant,  George  H.  Dil- 
lard;  Second  Lieutenant,  William  W.  Blow;  Junior  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, P.  S.  Parker;  First  Sergeant.  H.  Q.  Moyler;  Second  Sergeant, 
Thomas  A.  Dillard;  Third  Sergeant,  E.  T.  Thornton;  Fourth  Ser- 
geant, William  L.  Adkins;  Corporals,  T.  L.  Johnson,  F.  L.  Vellines, 
James  E.  Barker,  Joseph  H.  Chappel;  Privates,  A.  P.  Adkins,  J.  D. 
Adkins,  B.  R.  Birdsong,  A.  S.  Birdsong,  Henry  Birdsong,  Jr.,  J. 

18 
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A.  Bishop,  J.  L.  Chappell,  E.  T.  Chappell,  R.  A.  Cocke,  T.  E. 
Dillard,  R.  L.  Dobie,  J.  J.  Dillard,  W.  H.  Dillard,  E.  M.  Ellis,  A. 
H.  Ellis,  W.  H.  Gwaltney,  B.  F.  Harrison,  R.  K.  Harrison,  T.  J. 
Harrison,  James  H.  Harrison,  J.  W.  Harrison,  B.  L.  Hargrave,  L. 
D.  Holt,  James  R.  Jones,  L.  E.  Jordan,  William  E.  Lamb,  J.  W. 
T.  Lee,  Samuel  Little,  Jesse  Little,  William  H.  Marable,  J.  R. 
Moore,  John  R.  Morris,  J.  R.  Parham,  Nathaniel  Rains,  Jr.,  B.  F, 
Rains,  George  S.  Rives,  George  E.  Rives,  W.  B.  Scott,  J.  L. 
White,  R.  W.  White,  John  R.  West,  A.  C.  Winston,  W.  W. 
Woodson. 

These  marched  into  Suffolk  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and 
were  there  mustered  into  the  State  service,  April  22,  1861.  The  fol- 
lowing recruits  joined  the  company  before  its  reorganization  for  the 
war: 

Samuel  J.  Birdsong,  P.  H.  Thorp,  A.  T.  Dobie,  R.  H.  Holloman, 
Joseph  H.  Dobie,  R.  P.  Bendall,  A.  F.  Harrison,  A.  M.  Adkins, 
R.  R.  Bain,  O.  H.  Baird,  George  H.  Bailey,  A.  Briggs,  J.  W. 
Cocks,  R.  M.  Dobie,  S.  T.  Drewry,  F.  J.  Ellis,  N.  B.  Ellis,  Theo- 
dore A.  Field,  Waverly  Fitzhugh,  George  W.  Gilliam,  R.  J.  Gwalt- 
ney, S.  G.  Harrison,  Triz.  Harrison,  R.  T.  Harrison,  James  B. 
Harvel,  R.  A.  Horn,  William  F.  Hansberger,  -  -  Hathway, 
J.  H.  Jones,  H.  B.  Kelly,  J.  M.  H.  Marable,  J.  T.  R.  Moore,  John 
T.  Morris,  J.  E.  Moyler,  Thomas  S.  Morgan,  William  E.  Norris, 
William  E.  Newsome,  F.  D.  Neblett,  A.  B.  Parker,  Joseph  S. 
Parker,  Joseph  W.  Parker,  Richard  Parker,  John  Pressom,  - 
Thoroughgood,  A.  D.  White,  R.  G.  West,  -  -  Wood- 
ward, H.  B.  Walker,  George  B.  Walker,  P.  F.  Weaver. 

The  roll  of  this  company,  with  a  brief  history  appended,  has 
recently  been  sent  in  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office  for  preserva- 
tion as  State  records.  From  this  record  the  following  is  copied: 

"  The  above  Company  '  H,'  i3th  Virginia  Cavalry,  was  originally 
organized  in  January,  1861,  as  'The  Sussex  Light  Dragoons,'  Cap- 
tain Belshes  commanding,  at  Waverly,  Sussex  county,  Va.  The 
services  of  this  company  were  tendered  by  one  of  its  officers  to 
Major-General  Taliaferro,  of  the  Virginia  militia,  April  19,  1861,  he 
having  just  taken  charge  at  Norfolk.  On  April  2ist  the  company 
marched  to  Suffolk,  and  was  there  (April  22d)  mustered  into  the 
State  service  for  twelve  months  by  Brigadier-General  Shands,  of  the 
Virginia  militia,  and  reported  for  duty  the  same  day  at  Norfolk. 
At  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  enlistment  (twelve  months)  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized  for  the  war  with  largely  increased  numbers — 
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W.  N.  Blow,  Captain  —  at  Currituck  Courthouse,   N.   C,  where  it 
\\a>  then  st.itioiu-d. 

"  At  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  this  company  brought  up  the  rear 
of  General  Hugcr's  command,  and  was  the  last  company  to  march 
out  of  Norfolk,  as  it  had  been  the  first  to  march  in. 

"At  the  organization  of  the  Confederate  States  Cavalry  under 
Major-General  Stuart,  June,  1862,  this  company  was  assigned  as 
Company  '  M  '  to  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  Colonel  Fitz  Lee  com- 
manding, and  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  Fifth  Regiment,  Col- 
onel Rosser  commanding.  After  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  this 
company  was  ordered  to  Petersburg,  and  there  became  Company 
'  H,'  Thirteenth  Virginia  Cavalry,  as  part  of  this  newly  organized 
regiment  under  Colonel  Chambliss.  The  regiment  was  made  up  of 
two  companies  from  Petersburg  and  two  from  each  of  the  neighbor- 
ing counties  —  Prince  George,  Sussex,  Nansemond  and  Southampton. 

"Under  the  head  of  '  Remarks,'  the  history  of  the  company  is 
outlined.  The  names  of  178  men  appear  on  the  roll.  Fifty-one 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Of  these,  twenty-one  were  killed  on 
the  battle-field,  or  died  in  hospital;  sixteen  were  discharged, 
being  disabled  by  wounds,  and  fourteen  returned  to  duty.  Thir- 
teen men  were  captured  and  released  from  prison  at  the  surren- 
der; twenty-one  were  discharged,  or  did  not  re-enlist  at  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  company;  nine  were  transferred  to  Company  'K,'  of 
the  Thirteenth,  at  the  reorganization  of  the  regiment;  twelve  men 
were  promoted  and  commissioned  in  the  regiment  and  other  branches 
of  the  service;  twelve  others  had  permanent  details.  Fifty-seven 
men  laid  down  their  arms  at  Appomattox  Courthouse. 

"  The  company  always  having  more  than  the  legal  number  on  its 
roll,  could  only  enlist  non-conscripts  —  viz:  boys  under  18  years  of 
age;  hence  the  average  age  was  under  twenty  years  in  1863-'  64. 
No  substitutes  were  accepted. 

"WILLIAM  N.  BLOW, 
"  Captain  Company  H,   Thirteenth  Virginia  Cavalry" 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  July  16,  1897  ] 

MARYLAND  CAMPAIGN. 


THE  CAVALRY   FIGHT  AT  BOONSBORO'   GRAPHICALLY 
DESCRIBED. 


The  Ninth  Virginia  and  Eighth  Illinois  Regiments  Cross 
Sabres— The  Former  Suffer  Severely,  but  Cap- 
ture Some  Prisoners. 


During  the  campaign  in  Maryland  in  1862,  the  Qth  Virginia  Cav- 
alry was  attached  to  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Fitz  Lee. 
After  nine  days  spent  among  the  fine  hay  and  rich  yellow  cornfields 
of  Montgomery  and  Frederick  counties,  the  regiment  crossed  the 
Catoctin  mountain  at  Hamburg,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber i4th.  Hamburg  was  a  rude  and  scattering  village  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  where  the  manufacture  of  brandy  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  employment  of  the  villagers,  and  at  the  early  hour  of  our  pas- 
sage through  the  place,  both  the  men  and  women  gave  proof  that 
they  were  free  imbibers  of  the  product  of  their  stills,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  a  sober  inhabitant  of  either  sex. 

To  our  troopers,  descending  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain, 
the  peaceful  valley  below,  dotted  over  with  well-tilled  farms,  with  a 
bold  stream  winding  down  among  them,  presented  a  scene  of  un- 
usual beauty  and  loveliness.  Near  a  large  grist-mill  the  command 
was  halted,  after  a  march  of  several  hours,  and  here  rested  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  large  apple  orchard  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  distant  boom  of  artillery  assured  us  of  the  bloody  conflict  going 
on  at  South  Mountain,  the  issue  of  which  we  were  in  suspense  to 
know.  The  march  in  the  afternoon  brought  the  command  to  the 
vicinity  of  Boonesboro,  where  a  brief  halt  was  made  after  nightfall  to 
rest  and  feed  the  horses.  Near  midnight  the  march  was  resumed  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountain  pass  above  Boonesboro.  The  disas- 
ter to  our  arms  in  the  fight  of  the  previous  day  was  now  made  man- 
ifest, as  artillery,  ambulances  and  infantry  were  met  retreating  down 
the  mountain.  The  brigade,  having  ascended  a  mile  and  a  half,  per- 
haps, above  the  town,  was  held  in  readiness  to  charge  in  column  of 
fours.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  ill-suited  to  the  operation  of 
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ilry,  and  much  relief  was  felt  when,  at  dawn,  we  began  to  fall 
back  towards  Hoonesboro.  Our  retreat  was  none  too  early,  for 
aht-ady  the  columns  of  the  enemy,  with  their  bright  muskets  gleam- 
ing in  the  morning  light,  could  be  seen  as  we  entered  Boonesboro. 
More  than  once  we  were  faced  about  as  we  retreated,  as  if  to  repel  a 
threatened  charge  by  cavalry. 

Having  IK-CM  halted  in  streets  of  Boonsboro,  the  men,  after  being 
so  long  in  the  saddle,  were  allowed  to  dismount,  and  for  some  time 
remained  in  this  way,  the  men  standing  by  their  horses  or  sitting 
down  on  the  curbstones  and  holding  their  bridle  reins.  Suddenly 
the  order  "Mount!"  "Mount!"  resounded  down  the  street,  and 
simultaneously  a  rapid  fire  of  pistols  and  carbines  was  heard  near 
at  hand.  Before  the  men  could  mount  and  form  ranks,  the  rear 
guard,  retreating  at  full  speed,  dashed  into  our  already  confused 
column,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  street  became  packed 
with  a  mass  of  horses  and  horsemen,  so  jammed  together  as  to  make 
motion  impossible  for  most  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  upper 
windows  in  some  of  the  houses  were  hoisted  and  a  volley  of  pistol 
shots  poured  down  on  our  heads.  The  Federal  cavalry,  quickly 
discovering  our  situation,  dashed  up  boldly  and  discharged  their  car- 
bines into  our  struggling  and  helpless  ranks.  When  the  way  was 
opened,  and  retreat  became  possible,  a  general  stampede  followed, 
our  whole  force  rushing  from  the  town  down  the  'pike  at  a  full  gallop. 
This  disorderly  movement  was  increased  by  the  discovery  that  some 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  had  almost  succeeded  in  cutting  off  our  re- 
treat, and  were  firing  from  a  corn  field  into  our  flank. 

We  had  scarcely  gotten  out  of  the  town  before  our  colonel's  (W. 
H.  F.  Lee)  horse  was  killed,  and  he,  falling  heavily  on  the  'pike, 
had  to  take  flight,  dust-covered  and  bruised,  through  the  field  on  the 
left.  Captain  Hughlett's  horse  fell  in  like  manner  on  the  edge  of 
the  town,  and  he,  leaping  the  railing,  found  concealment  in  a  dense 
patch  of  growing  corn.  In  the  middle  of  the  turnpike  were  piles  of 
broken  stone,  placed  there  for  repairing  the  roadway.  On  these, 
amidst  the  impenetrable  dust,  many  horses  blindly  rushed,  and  fall- 
ing, piled  with  their  riders  one  on  another.  Here  and  there  in  the 
pell-mell  race,  blinded  by  the  dust,  horses  and  horsemen  dashed 
against  telegraph  posts  and  fell  to  the  ground,  to  be  trampled  by 
others  behind. 

When  the  open  fields  were  reached  and  we  were  beyond  the  range 
of  the  infantry,  a  considerable  force  was  rallied  and  the  Federal 
horsemen  were  charged  in  turn.  In  this  charge  our  lieutenant-col- 
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onel's  horse  was  killed,  and  a  second  charge  was  led  by  Captain 
Thomas  Haynes,  of  Company  H,  in  which  a  number  of  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  8th  Illinois  Cavalry  were  captured  and  brought  out. 
With  this  charge,  pursuit  by  the  enemy  was  checked,  and  two  battle- 
flags,  about  which  some  brave  men  fell  into  ranks,  with  Fitz  Lee  in 
the  centre,  served  as  a  rallying  point  where  our  regiments  were 
quickly  reformed.  We  then  withdrew  leisurely  in  the  direction  of 
Sharpsburg,  and  were  not  further  pressed. 

THE    KILLED    AND    WOUNDED. 

In  this  brief  and  ill-starred  encounter  the  gth  regiment  lost  two 
officers  and  sixteen  men  killed  and  mortally  wounded,  and  ten  men 
captured.  Among  the  killed  were  Lieutenant  Fowlkes,  of  Lunen- 
burg,  and  Frank  Oliver,  of  Essex — two  very  gallant  men. 

Captain  Hughlett,  who  was  dismounted  early  in  the  action  by  the 
falling  of  his  horse,  remained  in  concealment  in  the  corn  throughout 
the  day,  and  was  a  sad  and  silent  witness  of  the  burial  of  his  dead 
comrades  by  the  enemy.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  he  sought  food 
at  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  was  strongly  Union  in  sentiment  and 
had  two  sons  in  the  Federal  army.  She  relieved  his  hunger,  and 
being  strengthened  at  her  hands,  he  made  his  way  into  our  lines  and 
reached  the  regiment  next  day,  having  had  during  the  night  several 
narrow  escapes  from  the  enemy's  sentries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of  September  the  regiment  was  again 
in  motion,  after  spending  a  quiet  and  restful  night  in  a  fine  grove  of 
oaks,  and  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  movements  of  our  army  did 
not  mean  an  immediate  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  battle  in  the  beautiful,  winding  valley  of  the  Antietam.  Our 
line  of  march  led  us  past  the  position  of  Hood's  Division,  the  troops 
of  which  had  already  thrown  up  a  slight  breastwork  of  rails,  logs, 
stones,  &c.,  and  lay  on  their  arms,  in  readiness  for  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance. These  gallant  men,  who  were  destined  to  meet  the  first 
furious  onslaught  of  McClellan's  troops,  occupied  rising  ground, 
partly  in  the  woods,  and  partly  in  the  open  fields,  with  an  open  val- 
ley winding  in  front  of  them.  A  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
Hood's  line  the  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  line  on  a  wooded  eminence 
in  rear  of  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The  position  commanded  an 
extended  view  of  open  fields  and  a  straight  roadway  leading  towards 
Antietam  river,  and  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  heavy  column 
of  the  advancing  Federals.  Their  march  was  regular  and  steady 
towards  our  position.  Only  once,  where  a  road  diverged  from  that 
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on  which  they  moved,  was  there  a  halt.  After  pausing  at  this  point 
i  few  minutes  tin-  column  was  set  in  motion  again  up  the  road 
on  which  we  were  posted.  As  yet  no  Federal  skirmish  line  had 
been  deployed,  and  only  a  few  mounted  men  were  visible.  Infantry 
and  artillery  composed  the  heavy  blue  column.  The  foremost  file 
of  these  troops  had  approached  near  enough  almost  to  count  the 
buttons  on  their  coats,  when  our  guns  opened  from  the  covert  a 
rapid  fire,  and  thus  began  the  bloody  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  The 
Federal  batteries  were  hurried  forward  rapidly,  and  our  guns  were 
soon  withdrawn.  In  retiring  we  passed  after  dark  through  the  valley 
on  the  farther  side  of  which  Hood's  division  rested  on  their  arms. 
The  Federals  were  now  discharging  a  deafening  fire  of  artillery,  and 
a  few  guns  on  our  side  were  answering  them.  As  we  moved  through 
the  valley  the  shells  from  two  directions  were  passing  over  our  heads, 
their  burning  fuses  gleaming  like  meteors,  and  the  whole  making  a 
comparatively  harmless  but  brilliant  spectacular  performance. 

If  I  learned  at  the  time  to  what  battery  the  guns  belonged  that 
fired  these  first  shots  at  Sharpsburg,  I  have  quite  forgotten  now.  I 
hope  some  reader  of  the  Dispatch,  whose  eye  may  fall  on  this  article, 
may  know.  The  information  is  earnestly  sought  by  the  Antietam 
Battlefield  Board,  of  the  War  Department.  General  E.  A.  Carman, 
of  that  board,  writes  from  Sharpsburg  on  June  5th: 

"  For  some  time  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  force 
opposed  Hooker's  when  he  crossed  the  Antietam,  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  i6th,  and  before  he  came  in  contact  with  Hood's  di- 
vision, but  have  been  unable  to  get  anything  satisfactory.  He  was 
opposed  by  artillery,  yet  I  can  get  no  trace  of  any  artillery  within  a 
mile  of  where  he  was  first  fired  at.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  gun,  or  guns,  opposing  him,  must  have  been  one  or  more  of 
Pelham's,  but  I  cannot  verify  my  conclusion,  nor  can  I  communicate 
with  any  survivors  of  that  battery." 

THE   NIGHT   CANNONADING. 

The  cannonading  at  nightfall  was  of  short  continuance,  and  it  soon 
became  almost  as  quiet  on  the  field  of  Sharpsburg,  as  though  no 
armies  were  there  confronting  each  other.  The  movement  of  the 
troops  was  made  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  Our  brigade  was  on  the 
march  for  several  hours,  and  through  the  mistake  of  a  blundering 
guide,  was  led  to  a  position  very  close  to  a  line  of  Federal  batteries. 
Here  we  slept  unconscious  of  danger  until  nearly  dawn.  Before  day- 
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light,  General  Fitz  Lee  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  command, 
and  endeavored  to  extricate  us  as  quietly  as  possible,  going  around 
himself  arousing  and  cautioning  many  of  the  men.  We  had  got 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  perhaps,  and  had  nearly  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  safety  beyond  the  crest  of  a  hill,  when  we  were  discovered, 
and  the  enemy's  guns  opened  on  us.  This  discharge  began  the  fray 
on  the  memorable  and  sanguinary  iyth  of  September,  1862.  One 
of  the  first  shells  fired,  striking  the  earth  near  us,  exploded,  covering 
some  of  us  with  dust,  and  inflicting  on  brave  Colonel  Thornton,  of 
the  3rd  Virginia  Cavalry,  a  mortal  wound.  The  writer  was  near  him 
at  the  moment,  and  witnessed  the  shrugging  of  his  shoulders  and 
quiver  of  the  muscles  of  his  face,  as  he  felt  the  shock  of  the  piece  of 
shell  shattering  his  arm  close  to  the  shoulder. 

We  had  been,  thus  far,  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  line  of  battle, 
and  early  in  the  day  were  ordered  to  report  to  General  T.  J.  Jackson, 
who  commanded  on  the  right.  Our  men,  without  a  round  of  ammu- 
nition left,  were  seen  leisurely  retiring  towards  the  rear,  singly  and  in 
groups.  Some  of  our  batteries,  having  shot  their  last  round,  were 
leaving  the  field  at  a  gallop.  General  Jackson's  order  was  that  we 
should  take  position  in  rear  of  his  troops,  intercept  the  stragglers, 
and  direct  them  to  stated  points,  where  they  were  refurnished  with 
ammunition  and  marched  back  to  the  line  of  battle.  Motioning  to 
our  captain  to  give  him  his  ear,  he  directed  him,  in  a  whisper,  not  to 
halt  any  men  of  Hood's  Division,  saying  they  had  liberty  to  retire. 
General  Jackson's  position  was  in  the  open  field,  near  a  large  barn, 
that  was  burned  during  the  day  by  the  enemy's  shells.  He  com- 
manded £  full  view  of  the  contending  lines  in  the  valley  below,  and 
of  the  Federal  batteries  ranged  one  above  another  on  the  hills  beyond. 
The  shells  of  the  latter  were  passing  thickly,  and  bursting  near  him, 
while  he  sat  on  his  steed  giving  his  orders,  as  serene  and  undisturbed 
as  his  statue  in  the  Capitol  Square  at  Richmond. 

G.  W.  B. 
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[From  the  Rockbridge  County  .%>«•.»,  I'ebruary  5,  1897.) 

THE  SECOND  ROCKBRIDGE  BATTERY. 


Its  Roster  and  Career. 


Compiled  by  W.  F.  Johnston.  Valuable  services  were  rendered 
in  petting  up  the  lists  by  Captains  John  A.  M.  Lusk  and  W.  K. 
Donald,  and  Orderly-Sergeant  S.  W.  Wilson. 

The  Second  Rockbridge  Battery  was  called  such  on  account  of 
being  the  second  batu-ry  as  to  date  of  organization  in  the  county. 
The  list  of  officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  company  is  given 
below.  Being  made  up  chiefly  from  memory,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty- 
two  years,  it  is  probable  that  some  omissions  and  inaccuracies  may 
occur.  This  company  was  organized  as  an  infantry  company,  owing 
to  the  want  of  artillery  equipments  at  the  time,  and  served  as  Com- 
pany B  of  the  52nd  Virginia  Regiment,  then  under  Colonel  Baldwin, 
and  was  a  part  of  General  Ed.  Johnson's  Brigade,  doing  service  on 
Alleghany  and  Shenandoah  mountains  until  the  fall  of  1861,  when  it 
was  made  an  artillery  company,  and  was  attached  to  the  same  bri- 
gade till  the  artillery  was  made  a  separate  command.  After  this  it 
was  a  part  of  Mclntosh's  battalion,  in  General  A.  P.  Hill's  corps, 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

It  was  mustered  into  service  as  the  "  McDowell  Guard  "  in  honor 
of  Miss  Lillie  McDowell,  then  of  Lexington,  Va.,  a  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor James  McDowell,  now  Mrs.  E.  P.  McD.  Wolff,  of  Georgia, 
who  made  the  company  a  present  of  a  pair  of  horses,  harness  and 
ambulance,  besides  furnishing  a  considerable  amount  of  means  for 
clothing  equipment  of  the  company.  She  also  paid  a  bounty  to  a 
young  man  who  was  under  military  age,  to  go  as  her  personal  repre- 
sentative in  the  war.  Her  substitute,  Alfred  Sly,  proved  himself 
faithful  to  the  trust  until  a  few  days  before  the  fight  at  Gettysburg, 
when  having  been  sent  out  with  others  on  detached  service,  he  was 
captured  and  held  in  prison  until  after  the  surrender  of  the  army. 

This  company  was  made  up  largely  of  farmers  and  farmers'  sons 
and  laborers.  Practical  knowledge  of  caring  for  and  driving  horses 
gave  the  battery  an  advantage  over  many  others;  being  able  to  move 
with  promptness  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  men  were  from  the  Blue  Ridge  and  vicinity,  with- 
out the  advantage  of  education,  and  nothing  but  principle  to  fight 
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for;  yet  none  bared  their  bosoms  more  willingly  to  the  foe  nor  stuck 
to  it  more  faithful  to  the  last  than  they. 

The  company  was  organized  at  Fairfield  July  10,  1861,  with  Rev. 
John  Miller  captain,  and  Lieutenants  Samuel  Wallace,  J.  A.M.  Lusk, 
and  J.  C.  Dickinson,  in  the  order  named.  In  the  reorganization 
May  i,  1862,  J.  A.  M.  Lusk  was  made  captain,  and  W.  K.  Donald, 
Samuel  Wallace,  and  A.  J.  Hayslett  lieutenants  in  order  named. 
Captain  Lusk  resigned  June,  1863.  on  account  of  ill  health.  W.  K. 
Donald  was  made  captain,  and  served  as  such  until  the  end.  A.  J. 
Hayslett,  previous  to  May  i,  1862,  served  as  company  surgeon,  and 
in  1863  was  made  surgeon  of  the  battalion,  and  William  T.  Wilson, 
then  a  member  of  the  Danville  Blues,  of  Eighteenth  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, was  elected  lieutenant,  and  served  as  such  until  the  close. 
After  the  promotions  in  consequence  of  Captain  Lusk's  resignation, 
Daniel  Paxton  was  elected  lieutenant,  and  remained  such  to  the  last. 
The  battery  did  a  great  deal  of  hard  service,  and  certainly  deserves 
to  rank  below  none  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  with  alacrity  to 
the  last.  Owing  to  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  the  members 
on  the  morning  of  April  2,  1865,  where  the  Confederate  line  was  first 
broken,  near  the  P.  and  W.  railroad,  there  were  only  about  forty  of 
the  company  in  the  surrender. 

LIST   OF    MEMBERS. 

W.  P.  Alexander,  James  G.  Allen,  William  Allen,  B.  F.  Barnett, 
Hugh  S.  Beard,  William  Bartley,  John  Bowman,  M.  B.  Campbell, 
James  A.  Campbell,  W.  A.  Campbell,  Sr.,  W.  A.  Campbell,  Jr., 
N.  M.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Cash,  William  Cash,  J.  W.  Cash,  John 
Cash,  B.  D.  Cash,  Joseph  Cash,  James  P.  Cash,  Valentine  Carver, 
John  Cave,  William  Chandler,  W.  L.  Clemmer,  DeWitt  Cline,  A. 
A.  Cochran,  P.  J.  Coffey,  Robert  Coffey,  Marvel  Coffey,  William 
M.  Coffey,  William  M.  Crist,  Z.  J.  Culton,  James  B.  Culton,  J.  W. 
Cupp,  H.  W.  •Decker,  John  F.  Doyle,  J.  E.  Drayton,  J.  L.  Draw- 
bond,  L.  C.  Drain,  Eugene  Durham,  J.  M.  Eakin,  John  T.  Ford, 

William  A.  Ford,  James  P.  Ford, Gaylor,  William  C.  Goolsby, 

James  Goolsby,  Thomas  Gordon,  A.  J.  Griffin,  W.  L.  Hamilton, 
Harvey  Hamilton,  John  F.  Hamilton,  J.  J.  Hamilton,  Henry  Ham- 
ilton, George  J.  Hamilton,  Joseph  Heslep,  Ed.  N.  Heiger,  John  M. 
Hite,  Samuel  Hite,  W.  N.  Hite,  W.  P.  Hite,  W.  H.  Hinty,  George 

Hoyleman,  John  'B.    Hoyleman,   Jacob   B.    Holler,  Houchen, 

James  A.  Humphries,  E.  M.  Hughes,  J.  P.  Hughes,  Calvin  Hughes, 
James  E.  Jarvis,  Churchville  Jenkins,  R.  W.  Johnston,  Henry  Keffer, 
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I..  D.  Krrr,  \V.  I).  Krrr.  L.  T.  Leech,  J.  G.  Leech,  Pr«M«m  Law- 
home,  William  Lawhorne,  William  M.  Long,  William  Lovegrove, 

J.    LucKvirk,  J.  C.   Lynn, Moore,  J.   A.   Mann,    Nat.  Moran, 

Dudley  Morris,  S.  S.  Miller,  D.  L.  Miller,  John  Miller,  R.  S.  Miller, 
J.  P.  Meeks,  Thomas  N.  McCormick,  William  T.  McCrory,  Ed.  H. 
M>'Crory,  James  H.  McCown,  Thomas  P.  McDowell,  William  W. 
McGuffin,  S.  R.  McGuffin,  Thomas  P.  McManama,  Robert  McNutt, 
David  A.  Ott,  L.  O' Brian,  William  Orcnbaun,  James  H.  Painter, 
A.  J.  Paul,  Wm.  D.  Patterson,  Wm.  A.  Patterson,  John  Patterson, 
S.  D.  Paxton.Jas.  T.  Paxton,  Jas.  P.  Paxton,  John  Paxton,  Wm.  H. 
Paxton,  James  H.  Paxton,  Thomas  Paxton,  Sam.  Patter,  John 
Pearl,  William  Pugh,  James  H.  Pugh,  John  W.  Risk,  James  P. 
Risk,  Dabney  Ramsey,  William  H.  Selvey,  Franklin  Shewey,  Wil- 
liam C.  Shields,  Franklin  Shaver,  Cooke  Sloan,  Alfred  F.  Sly,  Adol- 
phus  Sly,  William  A.  Smiley,  John  B.  Smiley,  Joseph  Sorrels,  Geo. 
Sorrels,  James  E.  Steele,  Arch.  W.  Strickler,  J.  Ed.  Taylor,  Joseph 
Taylor,  George  W.  Taylor,  William  P.  Templeton,  Benjamin  Tem- 
pleton,  Job  Thorn,  R.  R.  Tribbett,  F.  M.  Tribbett,  Matthew  Vess, 
C.  D.  Vess,  Albright  Wallace,  Ed.  Wallace,  J.  W.  Wallace,  George 
White,  Robert  White,  I.  M.  White,  John  White,  J.  W.  Whitesel. 
E.  M.  Wiseman,  James  A.  Wine,  John  A.  Wilson,  S.  W.  Wilson, 
Joseph  M.  Wilson,  J.  Womeldorf,  George  Wood  and  Cyrus  With- 
ers. 

LIST   OF   CASUALTIES. 

Killed — J.  H.  McCown,  Alleghany  Mountain,  December  12,  1861; 
W.  P.  Templeton  and  J.  Ludwick,  Cross  Keys,  June  8,  1862;  Adol- 
phus  Sly,  Chancellorsville,  May  3,  1863;  Preston  Lawhorn  and 
Robert  Coffey,  Bristoe  Station,  October  14,  1863;  George  Hoyle- 
man,  William  J.  Bartlett,  and  George  White,  Gettysburg,  July  3, 
1863;  Cyrus  Goolsby,  Thomas  N.  McCormick,  and  John  T.  Ford, 
Petersburg,  July  30,  1864;  John  L.  Drayboud,  James  T.  Paxton, 
Franklin  Shaver,  and  Lieutenant  Samuel  Wallace,  Petersburg,  April 
2,  1865. 

Died  from  Wounds — W.  H.  Paxton,  wounded  at  Strasburg,  June 

i,    1862;  Houcher,  wounded   at   Cross    Keys,  June   8,   1862; 

James   P.    Risk,   wounded   at    Bristoe    Station,    October    14,    1863; 
James  B.  Culton,  wounded  at  Bristoe  Station,  October  14,  1865;  A. 
J.   Griffin,  wounded  at  Alleghany  Mountain,   December    12,    1861; 
-  Gaylor,  Cross  Keys,  June  8.  1862. 
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Died  from  Sickness — William  Allen,  Joseph  Cash,  John  Cash, 
William  Cash,  and  Marvel  Coffey,  at  Staunton  in  1861;  Eugene 
Durham,  1864;  James  Goolsby,  1861;  Thomas  Gordon,  1861;  W. 
L.  Hamilton,  Petersburg,  in  1865;  John  F.  Hamilton,  in  prison, 
1864;  Ed.  N.  Heizer,  at  Charlottesville,  June  1865;  Samuel  Hite 
and  W.  N.  Hite,  at  Staunton,  1861;  William  Lawhorn,  at  Staunton, 
1862;  S.  S.  Miller  and  Thomas  P.  McDowell,  at  Gordonsville,  1862; 
William  Orenbaun,  1861;  James  P.  Paxton,  in  prison,  1863;  John 
Paxton,  at  Richmond,  1862;  Cooke  Sloan,  at  Staunton,  1861;  James 
Steele,  at  Point  Lookout,  April,  1865;  Benjamin  Templeton,  at 
Staunton,  1861;  John  White  and  Cyrus  Withers,  at  Richmond, 
1862;  J.  Womeld'orf,  1861. 

Wounded  and  Recovered — Hugh  S.  Beard,  Charlottesville,  May 
3,  1862;  James  P.  Cash  and  William  H.  Cash,  Fredericksburg,  De- 
cember 13,  1862;  William  M.  Crist,  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865,  lost 
leg;  H.  W.  Decker,  1862;  James  P.  Ford,  Petersburg,  July  30,  1864; 
George  J.  Hamilton,  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865;  Robert  W.  John- 
ston, Petersburg,  1864;  Robert  McNutt,  Spotsylvania,  May  1864; 

D.  A.   Ott,  Strasburg,  June   i,    1862,   lost  arm;    Thomas  Paxton, 
Strasburg,  June  i,  1862;  Franklin  Shewey,  Bristoe  Station,  October 
14,  1863;  C.   D.  Vess,  Cross  Keys,  June  8,  1862,  lost  leg;  Albright 
Wallace,  Alleghany  Mountain,  December  12,  1861;  Robert  White, 

E.  M.  Wiseman  (lost  foot),  W.  P.  Alexander,  Valentine  Carver,  J. 

F.  Doyle,  J.  J.   Hamilton,  John  M.  Hite,  J.  B.  Holler,  L.  D.  Kerr, 
L.  T.    Luck,  S.  S.  Miller,    Arch  Strickler,  and  Lieutenant  W.    T. 
Wilson,   at  Bristoe  Station,  October  14,    1863;  Lieutenant  W.    K. 
Donald,  Charlottesville,  May  3,  1863. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  men  in  all,  171. 
Number  of  men  killed,  22. 
'Number  of  men  died  from  sickness,  25. 
Number  of  men  wounded,  27. 
Number  of  men  captured,  28. 
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IFrom  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Disf>atck.  June.  3.  i8yj-J»n.  18.  1898.] 

RETREAT  FROM   RICHMOND. 


THE  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 


Its  Heroic  Conduct  at  Sailor's  Creek— Additional  Details. 


(See  Ante,  pp.  38,  134,  139.) 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  May  j/,  1897. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

Since  writing1  my  reminiscences  of  the  retreat  from  Richmond, 
Sailor's  Creek,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  your  Confederate  column  on 
2d  of  May,  I  have  visited  my  old  comrade,  Captain  Shirley  Harri- 
son, at ' '  Brandon. ' '  While  there,  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
gallantry  of  his  first  lieutenant,  J.  M.  Green  (Company  D,  roth  Vir- 
ginia Battalion  of  Artillery),  and  especially  of  the  nerve  and  coolness 
displayed  by  him  in  a  memorable  night  attack,  while  we  were  on  the 
retreat.  He  explained  how  Lieutenant  Green  had  been  separated 
from  his  command,  which  accounted  for  his  absence  at  Sailor's 
Creek,  I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  yesterday  a  note  from  Lieutenant 
Green  (now  of  New  York),  calling  attention  to  the  omission  of  his 
name  and  explaining  his  absence.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  a  gallant  comrade,  who  did  not  shirk  his  duty  at  the 
critical  moment. 

I  did  not  undertake  to  give  a  complete  roster  of  the  officers  of  my 
battalion,  in  fact,  could  not  do  so;  but  merely  published  the  list  of 
officers  captured  at  Sailor's  Creek,  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald. 

There  are,  doubtless,  others  whose  absence  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  and  I  am  glad,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  absence  of  my  first  lieutenant,  Robert  Elias  Binford,  as 
I  am  now  reminded  that  this  accomplished  young  officer  was  sick  at 
Chimborazo  Hospital,  in  Richmond.  He  was  convalescing  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation,  and  left  the  city  with  the  ambulance  train; 
\v;is  captured  on  the  retreat,  but  made  his  escape  on  a  captured  horse, 
and  being  unable  to  join  his  own  command,  was  assigned  to  Dance's 
battery,  and  surrendered  with  the  army  at  Appomattox. 
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After  the  war  he  devoted  his  life  to  teaching  the  youth  of  the 
South,  and  died  in  Amherst  county,  Va.  ,  in  June,  1896. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THOMAS  BALLARD  BLAKE, 

late  Captain,  etc. 


ST.   Louis,  December  29, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch  : 

While  on  a  visit  to  Richmond  last  spring  I  gave  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  evacuation,  retreat,  Sailor's  creek,  &c.,  which  ap- 
peared in  your  issue  of  May  22d. 

I  had  to  rely  entirely  on  memory,  and  was,  therefore,  very  careful 
in  my  statements.  I  have  recently  been  looking  over  the  "  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,"  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  Series  i,  Volume  xlvi,  Part  i,  found  the  official  reports 
of  commanding  officers  of  both  armies,  which  confirm,  in  a  striking 
degree,  my  recollections.  These  reports  make  special  mention  of 
the  conspicuous  part  borne  by  the  "Artillery  Brigade"  at  Sailor's 
creek.  I  quote  as  follows:  Major-General  G.  W.  C.  Lee,  command- 
ing the  divisions,  composed  of  Barton's  and  of  Crutchfield's  Artil- 
lery Brigade,  says: 

"  Before  my  troops  got  into  position  across  the  creek  the  enemy 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  upon  our  line,  which  was  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  our  capture.  After  shelling  our  lines  and  skir- 
mishing for  some  time  —  an  hour  or  more  —  the  enemy's  infantry 
advanced  and  were  repulsed,  and  that  portion  which  attacked  the 
Artillery  Brigade  was  charged  by  it  and  driven  back  across  Sailor's 
creek. 

"This  brigade  was  then  brought  back  to  its  orginal  position, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  Finding  that  Kershaw's,  which  was 
on  my  right,  had  been  obliged  to  retire,  in  consequence  of  the 
enemy  having  turned  his  right  flank,  and  that  my  command  was 
entirely  surrounded,  to  prevent  useless  sacrifice  of  life,  the  firing 
was  stopped  by  some  of  my  officers,  aided  by  some  of  the  enemy's, 
and  the  officers  and  men  taken  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  cannot  too 
highly  praise  the  conduct  of  my  command,  and  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  it  full  justice  when  reports  are  received  from 
the  brigade  commanders.  Among  a  number  of  brave  men  killed  or 
wounded,  I  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  name  of  Colonel  Crutch- 
field,  who  commanded  the  Artillery  Brigade.  He  was  killed  after 
gallantly  leading  a  successful  charge  against  the  enemy." 
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Lieutenant-General  Ewell,  commanding  the  corps  (Kershaw's  and 
G.  W.  C.  Lee's  divisions),  say?,  that  the  Artillery  Brigade  of  Lee's 
Division  "  displayed  a  coolness  and  gallantry  that  earned  the  praise 
of  the  veterans  who  fought  alongside  of  it,  and  even  of  the  enemy." 

Our  dashing  cavalry  leader,  General  Fttzhugh  Lee,  says:  "  Though 
portions  of  the  force,  particularly  the  command  of  General  G.  W. 
C.  Lee,  Anight  with  gallantry  never  surpassed,  their  defeat  and  sur- 
render were  inevitable." 

I  will  now  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Federal  commander, 
Major-General  H.  G.  Wright,  commanding  the  Sixth  Corps,  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  After  describing  the  disposition  of  his  troops  and 
our  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  Sailor's  creek,  General  Wright 
says: 

"The  ist  and  3rd  divisions  charged  the  enemy's  position,  carry- 
ing it  handsomely,  except  at  a  point  on  our  right  of  the  road  cross- 
ing the  creek,  where  a  column,  said  to  be  composed  exclusively  of 
the  Marine  (artillery)  brigade  and  other  troops,  which  had  held  the 
lines  of  Richmond  previous  to  the  evacuation,  made  a  counter 
charge  upon  that  part  of  our  line  in  their  front.  I  was  never  more 
astonished. 

"These  troops  were  surrounded.  The  ist  and  3rd  divisions  of 
this  corps  were  on  either  flank;  my  artillery  and  a  fresh  division  in 
their  front,  and  some  three  divisions  of  Major-General  Sheridan's 
cavalry  in  their  rear.  Looking  upon  them  as  already  our  prisoners, 
I  ordered  the  artillery  to  cease  firing,  as  a  dictate  of  humanity. 

"  My  surprise  was,  therefore,  extreme  when  this  force  charged 
upon  our  front;  but  the  fire  of  our  infantry,  which  had  already  gained 
their  flanks,  the  capture  of  their  superior  officers,  already  in  our 
hands,  the  concentrated  and  murderous  fire  of  six  batteries  of  our 
artillery  within  effective  range,  brought  them  promptly  to  a  sur- 
render." 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  add  a  word  to  the  proud  record  of  the 
"Artillery  Brigade"  at  Sailor's  creek.  That  record  is  now  a  part  of 
the  history  of  this  great  country,  but  by  giving  this  a  place  in  your 
Confederate  column,  it  will  doubtless  reach  the  eyes  of  many  to 
whom  the  voluminous  government  records  may  not  be  accessible." 

THOMAS  BALLARD  BLAKE," 
Late  Captain  Co.  E,  loth  Virginia  Battalion,  Artillery  Brigade. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  March  28,  1897.] 

FAYETTE  ARTILLERY. 


The  Movement  on  New  Berne  Thirty-three  Years  Ago. 


A  RICHMOND  BATTERY'S  PART. 


Both  Land  and  Naval  Forces — A  Singular  Charge  and  a  Singular  Chase — 
A  Quick  Surrender. 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  March  23,  1897. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

Enclosed  find  an  article  on  the  movement  to  New  Berne,  N.  C., 
by  Pickett,  in  1864.  Much  has  been  said  about  this  movement,  but 
very  little  credit  given  some  of  the  Richmond  men  engaged. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  W.  GAINES. 


THE  MOVEMENT. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Confederate  government  conceived  the 
idea  of  capturing  New  Berne,  N.  C.,  the  movement  being  proposed 
by  General  George  E.  Pickett,  who  was  at  that  time  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  North  Carolina.  As  to  why  the  movement  was 
entertained,  and  what  was  to  be  gained,  many  opinions  have  been 
expressed  by  soldiers  who  were  on  the  outside,  rather  than  the  inside, 
of  councils  held  by  their  superior  officers. 

It  was  known  that  the  government  was  preparing  to  build  boats  on 
the  Neuse  river  at  Kinston;  in  fact,  one  was  under  way.  The  move- 
ment was  finally  made,  the  forces  engaged  on  the  south  of  the  Neuse 
river,  consisting  of  Generals  Hoke's  and  Clingman's  North  Carolina 
brigades  and  a  portion  of  Corse's  brigade,  with  the  38th  battalion  of 
artillery,  consisting  of  the  Richmond  Fayette  artillery,  Caskie's  bat- 
tery, Stribling's  battery  and  Latham's  battery;  General  Dearing, 
with  his  cavalry  and  three  regiments  of  infantry,  was  to  threaten  the 
north  of  the  Neuse,  while  Benton's  and  Terry's  Virginia  brigades 
and  Matt.  Ransom's  North  Carolina  brigade,  with  some  cavalry  and 
artillery,  were  to  move  on  the  Trent  road. 

At  the  time  of  issuing  of  orders  for  the  above  movement,  the 
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tic  Artillery,  of  Richmond,  was  in  winter-quarters  at  Petersburg. 
The  men  had  erected  good  quarters,  and  were  greatly  enjoying  the 
much  needed  by  them.  In  fact,  they  wen-  so  nicely  fixed 
that  they  entertained  strong  hopes  it  would  be  a  long  time  ere  they 
should  have  to  take  another  long  march,  or  participate  in  some 
bloody  struggle. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  December,  1863,  when  this  company  was 
ordered  into  line,  and  orders  were  given  to  prepare  rations  for  a 
march  of  several  days.  Here  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  men,  a- 
expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  were  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  all  kind  of  conjectures  were  expressed  as  to  what  this  movement 
meant — where  were  they  to  go;  what  was  to  be  undertaken;  what 
was  to  !)(.-  gained,  and  lastly,  but  not  the  least,  would  all  hands  come 
back  again  ? 

The  members  of  the  company  needed  rest;  they  desired  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  long  marches  and  severe  struggles  so  recently  under- 
gone; but  orders  issued  during  war  are  inexorable;  so  to  the  work 
the  men  went.  Camp-fires  were  kindled,  and  rations,  composed  of 
the  best  of  the  land  that  could  be  furnished  by  the  powers  that  then 
existed,  were  prepared  and  packed  away  in  haversacks  In  a  few 
hours  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  march.  The  drivers  here  received 
orders  to  harness  and  hitch  horses  to  the  guns,  the  ammunition  in 
the  gun-chests  and  caissons  was  examined  as  to  condition,  etc.,  and 
a  report  made  to  the  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  William  I. 
Clopton.  As  soon  as  this  report  was  received,  the  drivers  were 
ordered  to  mount,  and  to  the  command,  "Forward,  march!"  the 
battery  moved  off,  the  men  still  wondering,  where! 

The  battery  had  not  been  on  the  road  but  a  very  few  hours  before 
it  was  discovered  that  the  company  had  crossed  the  line  and  were  in 
North  Carolina.  The  march  was  continued  on  to  Goldsboro,  when 
the  cars  were  taken  to  the  town  of  Kinston,  on  the  Neuse  river. 
On  reaching  Kinston  we  encamped  for  several  days,  in  order  to  give 
the  men  and  horses  rest. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1864,  the  weather  being  as  warm  as  an 
August  day,  the  company  was  again  ordered  on  the  march.  The 
sand  in  the  road  just  below  Kinston  was  several  inches  deep,  and  the 
pulling  of  the  guns  and  heavy  caissons  was  exceedingly  hard.  After 
we  had  proceeded  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  the  horses,  covered  with  a 
lather  of  foam  and  the  men  considerably  fatigued,  on  account  of  the 
heat  and  the  tramp  through  the  heavy  sand,  a  countermarch  was  or- 
dered. Back  to  Kinston  we  went,  where  we  encamped  until  February. 

19 
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During  this  encampment  the  men  learned  through  some  source  on 
what  point  this  portion  of  the  army  was  expected  to  move.  It  was 
whispered  through  the  camp  that  the  march  was  to  be  on  to  New  . 
Berne,  and  it  was  further  said  that  the  land  forces  were  to  be  sup- 
ported, or  assisted,  in  the  attack  on  the  town  by  men  in  long  boats 
on  the  Neuse  river,  under  command  of  Colonel  R.  Taylor  Wood. 
These  boats,  it  was  stated,  were  to  be  equipped  with  all  necessary 
appliances  and  the  men  were  to  be  armed  with  cutlasses,  etc. ,  for 
boarding  vessels,  and  on  arriving  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  if  gun- 
boats should  be  seen  in  the  river,  the  men  were  to  lay  to  their  oars 
and  secrete  themselves  as  best  they  could  under  the  over-hanging 
boughs  of  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  when  they  were  to 
remain  until  nightfall,  when  a  concerted  move  on  the  part  of  the 
crews  of  the  several  boats  was  to  be  made  on  the  Federal  gunboats 
and  the  latter  taken,  if  possible,  by  boarding;  or,  finding  that  this 
would  be  an  impossibility,  they  were  to  make  the  attempt  to  blow 
them  up  if  they  could  do  so.  A  boat  was  captured  by  this  expedi- 
tion, but  not  without  severe  resistance. 

The  month  of  February  at  last  arrived,  camp  was  broken,  and  the 
forward  march  again  resumed.  As  the  battery,  with  the  infantry 
and  other  artillery  took  the  road  toward  the  little  seaport  town  of  the 
Old  North  State,  the  boats  above  spoken  of,  with  their  crews,  the 
latter  being  in  high  spirits  and  proposing  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  moved  off  quietly  down  stream. 

UNKNOWN    ROAD. 

None  of  the  men  of  the  land  forces  knew  anything  of  the  road 
upon  which  they  were  traveling.  They  did  not  know  what  was  in 
front  of  them  or  how  many  of  the  enemy  they  might  encounter 
before  they  reached  the  goal  the  government  at  Richmond  seemed 
to  be  so  desirous  of  possessing.  The  forces  had  traveled  three  days 
and  had  not  obtained  sight  of  a  single  man  decked  out  in  blue.  On 
the  night  of  the  third  day  there  was  a  halt,  orders  were  quietly  issued 
that  there  were  to  be  no  camp-fires,  and  all  talking  must  be  done  in 
a  very  low  tone. 

The  guns  stood  in  line  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  horses 
still  hitched  to  them,  and  the  men  lay  on  the  ground  to  get,  if  pos- 
sible, a  few  minutes'  rest;  for  they  fully  realized  that  they  were  in 
the  enemy's  country,  and  knew  not  what  was  in  store  for  them  on 
the  next  day,  or  how  severe  a  struggle  they  might  have  to  go  through. 

The  morning  broke  with  a  thick  fog  or  mist  hanging  low,  and  the 
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men  could  not  see  a  great  distance  ahead  of  them.  A  forward  move- 
ment was  ordered,  the  men  again  being  reminded  to  be  as  quiet  as 
\\.i->  possible.  Probably  not  more  than  half  a  mile  had  been  tra- 
versed before  another  halt  was  ordered,  the  command  given  to 
unlimber  the-  .nuns  and  tor  the  third  time  was  the  company  reminded 
to  be  very  quiet  in  executing  orders. 

After  the  guns  had  been  unlimbered,  to  the  surprise  of  the  can- 
noneers and  the  non-commissioned  officers,  the  command  was  given 
to  move  the  guns  forward  by  hand.  All  orders  were  executed  to  the 
K-tUT,  but  in  carrying  out  the  last  command  (to  move  the  guns  by 
hand)  the  distance  proved  very  short,  for  the  men  found  themselves 
on  the  crest  of  an  incline  which  led  down  to  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  was  afterwards  learned  to  be  Bachelor's  creek.  After  the  guns 
had  been  planted,  orders  were  given  to  prepare  for  action;  the  guns 
were  loaded  and  their  fire  directed  on  a  block-house  or  fort  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  the  outlines  of  which  could  barely  be  dis- 
tinguished, owing  to  the  fog  or  mist.  The  firing  was  very  rapid, 
solid  shot  and  canister  being  used,  which  made  it  very  hot  for  the 
Federal  soldiers  who  held  the  fort. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  still  held  on  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fire,  and 
would  neither  vacate  nor  surrender,  a  movement  was  made  by  the 
Fayette  artillery  which  had  never  been  attempted  before  during  the 
war,  nor  was  it  done  by  this  company  afterward,  or  by  any  other, 
so  far  as  has  been  ever  known.  A  charge  was  made  on  this  block-house 
or  fort  by  the  artillerists,  they  moving  the  guns  down  the  incline  and 
across  the  creek  by  hand,  stopping  occasionally  to  fire  a  shot  at  the 
fort  and  loading  as  they  advanced. 

As  the  company  crossed  the  creek  and  secured  a  position  within 
about  seventy-five  feet  of  the  fort,  and  before  they  could  fire  a  shot, 
a  section  of  artillery  was  driven  out  and  started  rapidly  down  the 
road  toward  New  Berne.  The  horses  of  the  Fayette  Artillery  were 
brought  up,  hitched  to  the  guns  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  bat- 
tery started  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  which  was  kept  up  for  six  miles 
ahead  of  the  infantry.  During  this  pursuit  neither  party  fired  a 
shot. 

The  horses  of  the  Fayette  Artillery  having  to  be  brought  from  the 
hill  where  the  battery  first  went  into  position,  and  the  guns  having 
to  be  limbered  up,  this  and  the  good  condition  of  the  enemy's 
horses  gave  the  Federals  great  advantage  over  the  Confederates. 
The  flying  section  reached  the  junction  of  the  railroad  and  country 
road  running  to  the  town  several  minutes  ahead  of  the  pursuers, 
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went  into  position,  fired  upon  us,  limbered  up,  and  fairly  flew  to 
New  Berne,  the  Fayette  Artillery  not  having  a  chance  to  reply  to 
their  shot.  In  running  and  chasing  between  the  block  fort  and  the 
railroad  Sergeant-Major  Robert  I.  Fleming,  of-  the  Fayette  Bat- 
tery, succeeded  in  capturing  Colonel  Fellows  and  his  adjutant  and 
orderly. 

On  the  right  of  the  county  road  and  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
railroad  the  trees  had  been  cut  down,  leaving  stumps  about  knee 
high.  In  this  place,  with  hardly  room  to  move  a  gun,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  artillery  ordered  the  guns  into  battery,  it  having 
been  learned  through  some  source  that  a  train  was  approaching 
loaded  with  troops  destined  for  the  town  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  guns  had  been  placed  in  position  the  Confed- 
erate infantry  came  up,  and,  moving  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
formed  a  line  of  battle  near  the  railroad. 

The  infantry  had  not  been  in  battle  array  more  than  half  an  hour 
when  the  noise  from  the  approaching  train  was  heard.  All  hands 
were  on  the  gut  vive.  The  artillerists  quickly  came  to  their  post  to 
the  guns,  and  patiently  waited  the  turn  of  events.  The  train  soon 
came  into  sight,  and,  as  it  got  in  range  of  the  guns  firing  was  opened 
upon  it,  but,  being  protected  by  an  embankment,  no  damage,  so  far 
as  could  be  seen,  was  done  to  the  cars,  nor  were  any  of  the  soldiers 
killed  or  wounded. 

As  the  train  thundered  by,  going  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  the 
infantry  on  board  opened  fire  on  the  Southerners,  and  although  the 
bullets  flew  thick  and  fast,  not  an  artillerist  or  horse  received  a 
wound. 

Just  at  this  point  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that,  had  the 
officer  in  command  (as  he  was  requested  to  do)  permitted  one  or  two 
of  the  guns  to  have  taken  up  position  in  the  road,  where  a  fair  sweep 
could  have  been  had  at  the  moving  train,  it  is  believed  by  survivors 
of  that  engagement  that  the  train  would  never  have  reached  New 
Berne,  but  would  have  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the  train, 
with  its  load  of  infantry,  particularly  the  latter,  brought  back  as 
prisoners. 

The  section  of  artillery  from  the  block-fort  and  the  train  having 
got  safely  into  the  town,  the  next  move  of  the  Confederates  was 
to  make  a  forward  movement  on  that  place.  The  guns  were  limbered 
up  and  the  infantry  brought  into  column,  and  the  forward  movement 
begun.  The  column  moved  down  the  county  road,  crossed  the  rail- 
road, marched  up  a  slight  incline,  reaching  a  level  plateau.  On  th'e 
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left  of  the  road  wa^srrn  a  small  housr,  fnun  which  floated  the  yellow 
tl  i-.  a  >.yml>ol  of  s!nall-]>().\.  It  is  in-rdl'-ss  to  say  a  wide  berth  was 
givm  this  place  by  a  quick  movement  to  the  right. 

Just  In-forr  re-aching  the  toj)  ot  the  inclin--  a  incmi>er  of  the  Fayette 
artillery  tt-11  in  with  "a  ward  of  the  nation,"  and  wishing  to  learn 
something,  if  possible,  as  to  the  status  of  things  at  or  around  tin 
town,  plied  him  with  a  few  questions. 

"Good  morning,  old  man!" 

"Good  morning,  boss!" 

"  Do  you  live  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Ever  been  to  New  Berne?" 

"  Yes,  sir.      Boss,  you'ns  going  to  that  town  ?  " 

"  Don't  know;  may  try  it.     Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

With  a  smile,  he  replied:   "  You'ns  can't  get  there." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  was  asked.      "Is  it  heavily  fortified  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered. 

Being  asked  to  describe  it,  from  his  description  the  questioner 
much  preferred  turning  his  face  toward  old  Virginia,  and  his  back 
upon  the  town,  than  to  be  one  of  the  number  in  making  the  attempt 
to  capture  it. 

This  description  was  as  follows:  "That  around  the  town  was  a 
ditch  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  as  many,  if  not  more,  wide;  that  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  this  could  be  quickly  filled  with  water.  The 
breastworks,  which  were  of  the  most  improved  kind,  and  running 
up  on  a  line  with  the  inside  of  the  ditch,  were  mounted  with  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Not  being  supplied  with  necessary  appliances 
for  crossing  such  a  ditch,  or  scaling  such  a  wall  of  sand,  it  was  well 
known  that,  even  though  the  breastworks  might  be  reached,  and  the 
soldiery  get  into  the  ditch,  there  was  not  a  scintilla  of  hope  for  their 
escape.  Therefore,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  men,  on  learning  such 
a  state  of  affairs,  much  preferred  turning  back  than  advancing?" 

It  was  not  known  whether  the  old  darkey  told  the  truth  or  not; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  before  the  Confederates  could  get  in  full 
view  of  the  town,  a  puff  of  smoke  was  seen  to  rise,  and  ere  the 
sound  of  the  gun  reached  the  ears  of  the  soldiers  a  heavy  shot 
whizzed  over  their  heads,  the  same  seeming  to  warn  the  boys  in  gray 
not  to  approach  any  nearer. 

And  they  didn't  either.  There  was  a  sudden  halt,  and  not  many 
minutes  elapsed  when  the  command  to  countermarch  was  given,  the 
Southern  soldiers  retraced  their  steps,  recrossed  the  railroad,  and 
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went  into  camp  among  the  stumps  which  they  had  left  but  a  short 
while  ago.  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  while  they  remained  in  that  section  they  were  not  molested  or 
harassed  by  the  enemy. 

As  night  approached  there  was  a  heavy  guard  mounted  around 
the  camp,  and  the  men,  feeling  perfectly  secure,  wrapped  themselves 
in  their  blankets,  stretched  themselves  out  on  old  Mother  Earth,  and 
soon  fell  asleep  and  enjoyed  that  which  was  so  much  needed  to  the 
body,  a  night  of  refreshing  slumber.  The  camp  was  aroused  early 
the  next  morning,  and  the  men  being  greatly  refreshed  from  the 
labor  and  fatigue  of  the  day  before,  started  in  to  prepare  their  break- 
fast from  such  stores  as  were  provided  by  the  commissary  department. 

During  the  morning  the  general  commanding  had  learned  from 
some  source  that  at  a  block-house  at  the  junction  of  the  Washing 
and  New  Berne  roads,  a  place  called  Beech  Grove,  there  was  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery,  and  the  Confederates  being  between  them  and  New 
Berne,  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  get  to  that  town.  Here  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  get  something  as  a  trophy,  beyond 
the  capture  of  Colonel  Fellows,  his  Adjutant,  and  his  orderly,  for  the 
trip  to  that  section.  And  it  will  be  noted  further  on,  that  it  was 
something  beyond  the  ordinary,  the  extraordinary,  that  took  place, 
and  which  was  not  down  on  the  programme. 

The  general  commanding  was  determined  to  have  that  section  of 
the  artillery,  and  to  that  end  orders  were  hastily  given  to  the  Fayette 
Artillery,  Stribling's  Battery,  and  the  3Oth  Virginia  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, to  prepare  to  march.  In  a  short  time  all  was  in  readiness, 
and  the  commands  moved.  The  march  was  in  a  different  direction, 
and  on  a  different  road  from  that  which  they  had  moved  in  on  the 
day  before.  Having  covered  but  a  short  distance  from  the  camp, 
the  infantry  was  directed  to  take  the  woods  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road,  while-the  artillery  was  compelled  to  traverse  that  thorough- 
fare. After  marching  several  miles,  the  artillery  reached  an  open 
country  on  the  right,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  large  farm.  There 
was  a  large  farm  house,  and  to  reach  this  they  had  to  march  down  a 
wide  lawn.  Before  the  turn  into  this  lawn  was  made,  ahead  of  them 
was  seen  a  fort;  soldiers  were  observed  walking  about  in  it,  and,  as 
the  Fayette  Artillery  turned  to  the  right,  driving  down  the  lawn  just 
mentioned,  with  their  broadside  to  the  fort,  men  were  seen  to  rush 
to  the  guns  in  the  fort,  and  it  was  then  realized  that  an  enemy  was 
in  sight.  As  the  Fayette  Artillery  drove  through  the  lawn,  not  a 


shot  was  tired  from  the  fort,  and  we  continued  on,  finally  reaching 
the  field,  and  obtaining  a  strategic  position. 

A   SURRENDER. 

Before  a  gun  could  be  fired,  however,  a  man  was  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  fort,  hearing  aloft  a  flag  of  truce.  Lieutenant  Clopton  and 
Sergeant- Major  Fleming  went  out  to  meet  the  bearer  of  the  flag, 
quickly  followed  by  several  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
On  our  men's  reaching  the  fort,  the  officer  in  command  made  a  for- 
mal surrender.  The  main  stipulation  (verbal,  and  being  agreed  to 
verbally)  was  that  the  officers  should  retain  their  side-arms. 

In  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  Federal  artillerists  he  was  asked: 

"  Why  did  you  not  fire  on  that  artillery  company  as  it  drove- 
through  the  lawn  ?  " 

"We  were  preparing  to  fire,"  he  answered;  "but  really  did  not 
know  what  to  do." 

"  Why  was  that  ? "  he  was  asked. 

"  Well,  we  thought  it  might  be  men  coming  to  relieve  us." 

"  But  don't  you  think  they  took  a  peculiar  route  to  reach  the  fort  ? " 
he  was  asked. 

"  True;  but  we  did  not  realize  that  fact  until  it  was  too  late." 

"  But  did  you  not  note  the  red  caps  worn  by  the  men  ?  "  was  the 
rejoinder.  (Some  of  the  Fayette  Company  wore  red  caps.) 

To  which  he  replied:  "  Yes;  we  noticed  the  red  caps,  but  some  of 
our  men  had  got  to  wear  them,  and  other  caps,  as  well." 

After  the  articles  of  surrender  had  been  agreed  to,  Lieutenant 
Clopton  commanded  members  of  his  company  who  were  present  to 
mount  the  horses  and  drive  the  captured  guns  to  camp,  and  there 
were  no  members  of  that  company  prouder  than  these.  The  guns — 
3  inch  steel  rifles — a  few  days  afterward  were  presented  to  the  com- 
pany by  General  George  E.  Pickett,  and  they  were  held  on  to  until 
after  the  surrender  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  at  Appomattox,  when 
they  were  spiked  and  cut  down  just  across  the  river  at  Lynchburg, 
on  the  Staunton  road. 

Not  long  after  the  fort  surrendered,  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  in- 
fantry performed  a  daring  and  hazardous  feat,  which  probably  was 
not  excelled  during  the  war.  They  were  out  in  the  woods  and  ran 
out  to  a  company  of  the  boys  in  blue.  It  was  no  time  to  show  the 
white  feather,  and  our  boys  became  as  brave  and  fearless  as  Caesars. 
One  of  them  ordered  the  company  to  ground  arms  and  surrender, 
at  the  same  time  giving  orders  to  some  one  unseen,  to  tell  Captain 
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to  order  up  Company  A  at  once.     The  blue-coats  quickly 

grounded  their  arms,  and  surrendered  to  these  six  men.  The  or- 
derly sergeant  also  gave  up  his  book,  and  on  examining  it,  it  was 
found  out  that  some  of  these  men  were  deserters  from  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  the  roll-book  showing  the  name  of  the  company  and 
regiment  to  which  they  belonged,  the  date  of  their  desertion,  and  of 
their  enlistment  in  the  Federal  service. 

Now  the  Confederates  had  pillaged  the  block  fort  and  secured 
blue  coats  and  tall  hats  worn  by  the  Federals,  and  they  had  the  ap- 
pearace  of  being  Yankees,  for  there  was  no  difference  in  the  uniform 
they  had  on  and  that  worn  by  their  prisoners.  They  were  tramping 
down  the  road  toward  the  camp,  while  General  Corse  and  staff  were 
riding  toward  the  fort.  The  two  parties  soon  came  into  full  view  of 
each  other,  and  the  General  remarked:  "We  are  in  for  it  now." 
He  believed  that  he  had  ridden  right  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  surrender. 

The  Confederate  guard  seemed  to  note  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  General,  for  they  assured  him  they  were  friends. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"We  are  Southerners,  General,  with  prisoners." 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  that  blue  uniform  on  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  captured  it  at  the  fort,"  they  answered. 

"  Get  to  the  camp,"  said  the  General,  "and  as  soon  as  you  reach 
there  take  it  off." 

The  General  and  staff  turned  and  went  back  with  the  guard  and 
their  prisoners,  which  reassured  the  Confederates,  for  they  trembled 
lest  the  prisoners  should  suddenly  turn  on  them,  wrest  their  guns 
from  their  hands,  make  the  guards  prisoners,  and  then  make  their 
way  to  New  Berne  through  the  woods. 

The  next  day  found  the  infantry  and  artillery  on  their  return 
march,  arriving  safely  at  Kinston,  where  a  stop  was  made  for  some 
time,  as  a  serious  business  demanded  the  attention  of  the  general 
officer,  General  Pickett  having  assumed  command. 

HEAVY    EXECUTION. 

A  week  or  two  after  the  army's  arrival  at  Kinston,  a  court-martial 
was  convened  to  try  the  deserters,  and  the  verdict  was  they  should 
be  hung.  The  jail  was  near  the  Neuse  river,  and  back  of  it  lay  a 
flat  country.  On  this  plateau  was  erected  a  large  scaffold  of  rude 
material,  and  around  it  was  built  a  platform  with  triggers,  with  ropes 
attached.  The  fatal  day  arrived,  the  military  was  marched  to  the 
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scaffold,  and  men  detailed  to  pull  the  ropes  and  thus  spring  tin-  trig- 
.  Twenty-five  men  were  placed  on  the  platform  at  one  time,  the 
noose  adjusted  around  their  necks,  their  heads  covered  with  corn 
ks  in  lieu  of  the  black  <  aps,  which  could  not  be  obtained,  the 
command  tfiven,  the  ropes  were  pulled,  the  triggers  sprung,  and 
twenty-  five  men  launched  into  eternity.  This  was  followed  later  by 
live  other  executions,  and  then  two,  the  latter  being  brothers,  of  the 
same  build  and  stature,  about  six  feet  tall  and  well-built.  They  were 
baptized  in  the  Xeuse  river,  taken  to  the  jail  to  change  their  cloth- 
ing, and  from  thence  to  the  scaffold,  where  they  paid  the  penalty  of 
cruel  war's  demand. 

After  all  this  was  over,  back  to  old  Virginia  was  the  command, 
and  the  arrival  was  made  in  time. 


JUDAH  P.  BENJAMIN. 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  this  Remarkable  Man. 


HIS  CAREER  AS  A  CONFEDERATE. 


An  Anecdote  of  Him  Told  by  Dr.  Hoge— His  Capacity  for  Hard  Work. 
His  Flight  from  Richmond  at  the  Close  of  the  War. 


(H.  T.  Ezekiel  in  the  Jewish  South,  December,  1897.) 

One  of  if  not  the  most  unique  personage  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  a 
Jew,  as  signified  by  his  name. 

Although  this  gentleman  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  his 
day,  a  prominent  United  States  Senator,  at  various  times  Attorney- 
General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  more  latterly  a  Queen's  Counsel  in  England,  no  history 
of  his  life  has  as  yet  been  written.  Such  a  work  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation  in  England,  and  it  was  a  request  for  data  in  connection 
therewith  that  led  in  part  to  the  writing  of  this  sketch. 

Judah  Phillips  Benjamin  was  the  son  of  English  parents,  and  was 
born  in  1811.  His  mother  and  father  were  on  their  way  from  Eng- 
land to  New  Orleans.  Arriving  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  it  was  found  to  be  blockaded  by  British  men-of-war,  so  their  ves- 
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sel  turned  back  and  put  in  at  St.  Croix.     Here  it  was,  on  English 
soil,  that  young  Benjamin  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

In  1815  the  Benjamins  moved  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. ,  and  ten 
years  later,  when  only  a  lad  of  fourteen,  Judah  was  sent  to  Yale. 
He  remained  there  only  three  years,  and  left  before  taking  his 
degree.  Upon  attaining  his  majority  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  in  New  Orleans,  and  soon  forged  his  way  to  the  front.  In 
1847  he  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  the  famous  Spanish  land  cases, 
which  involved  the  ownership  of  immense  properties  in  California. 
For  his  legal  services  in  this  controversy  he  received  the  largest  fee 
on  record  at  that  time,  $25,000. 

Mr.  Benjamin  in  1852  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Louisiana,  and  five  years  later  he  was  re-elected.  His  colleague  was 
Mr.  Slidell,  who  afterward  figured  so  prominently  in  the  Trent  affair. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  was  tendered  a  position  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  President  Franklin 
Pierce,  an  offer  which  was  declined,  he  preferring  to  devote  his  time 
to  private  practice — for  be  it  understood  that  "  Mr.  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana,"  stood  second  to  no  lawyer  in  the  land. 

In  the  Senate  he  was  among  the  foremost,  and  Charles  Sumner, 
whom  he  often  opposed  in  debate,  declared  that  Mr.  Benjamin  was 
the  most  eloquent  speaker  to  whom  he  ever  listened.  The  stormy 
days  of '61  came  on,  and  he,  with  the  other  Southern  Senators,  with- 
drew from  that  body.  His  farewell  address  occupied  two  days  in  its 
delivery,  and  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  most  eloquent  and  forci- 
ble effort  on  either  side.  It  was  in  the  main  a  demonstration  of  the 
legality  of  States'  rights. 

A    GENIUS. 

When  the  provisional  government  was  formed  at  Montgomery, 
President  Davis  selected  Mr.  Benjamin  as  his  Attorney-General. 
Upon  the  consummation  of  the  Confederacy  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  War,  and  later  on,  Secretary  of  State.  An  idea  of  the  versatility 
and  erudition  of  this  genius,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he 
filled  these  three  Cabinet  positions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President 
and  with  credit  to  himself.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  commonly  referred  to 
as  "the  brains  of  the  Confederacy,"  and  it  was  a  universal  custom 
of  President  Davis' s  to  turn  over  to  him  every  matter  that  belonged 
to  no  particular  department.  So  numerous  were  his  duties;  and  so 
great  his  capacity  for  work,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  remain 
steadily  at  his  desk  from  8  A.  M.  one  day,  until  i  or  2  o'clock  the 


next  morning.  In  AugiM,  1X62,  owing  to  overwork  and  sonic  fric- 
tion with  otli.-rs.  In-  ivs^iifil,  hut  not  long  afterwards  President 
D.i\i>  insisted  on  his  returning  to  the  Cabinet.  As  much  of  tin- 
I>UMII<",S  of  the  Confederate  Congress  wa^  tr.m->irted  in  secret,  no 
it  deal  is  known  of  its  workings,  but  it  is  claimed  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  its  inner  affairs,  that  the  greater  portion  of  its  impor- 
tant legislation  was  framed  by  Mr.  Benjamin. 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 

An  act  performed  in  1862  shows  the  true  patriotism  of  the  man. 
General  Huger  was  in  command  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min was  rilling  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War.  A  requisition  for 
powder  was  made  and  was  not  filled.  This  was  twice  repeated  with- 
out avail,  and  Roanoke  Island  fell.  An  investigation  was  ordered 
by  Congress,  and  it  took  but  a  few  seconds  for  the  Secretary  to  in- 
form the  committee  that  the  powder  had  not  been  forthcoming  for 
the  best  of  reasons — there  was  none  to  send.  The  question  then 
arose  as  to  what  might  be  the  probable  effect  upon  Congress  and  the 
people  in  general  of  this  disclosure  of  the  Confederacy's  limited  re- 
sources. It  was  decided  that  this  would  never  do,  and  the  commit- 
tee was  in  a  quandary.  At  Mr.  Benjamin's  own  suggestion  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  he  be  censured  by  Congress  for  neglect  of 
duty.  History  contains  no  parallel  of  such  patriotism. 

IN    DANVILLE. 

Mr.  Benjamin  evidently  did  not  accompany  the  presidential  party 
from  Richmond  to  Danville  on  the  fateful  April  2,  1865,  for  on  the 
following  clay  he  was  met  in  the  streets  of  the  latter  city  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Hoge,  of  Richmond,  who,  after  questioning  him  closely,  learned 
that  he,  unlike  the  remainder  of  President  Davis'  Cabinet,  was  not 
the  guest  of  Major  Sutherlin.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  reverend 
gentleman,  Mr.  Benjamin  reluctantly  admitted  that  he  had,  owing  to 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  city,  been  unable  to  secure  board. 
(Dr.  Hoge,  in  answer  to  a  query,  assures  me  that  this  was  simply 
an  accident  and  was  in  nowise  attributable  to  race  prejudice.)  The 
clergyman,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Benjamin's,  insisted  that 
the  latter  should  accompany  him  to  his  abode  and  share  his  apart- 
ments with  him.  This  the  Secretary  refused  to  do,  saying  that  Dr. 
Hoge's  hostess  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
warranted impertinence  for  him  to  intrude  upon  the  family  uninvited. 
Dr.  Hoge  allayed  his  fears  after  some  argument,  assuring  Mr.  Ben- 
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jamin  that  any  friend  of  his  would  be  more  than  welcome  to  the 
household. 

The  following  Sunday  Mr.  Benjamin  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  ad- 
mirable tact,  which  can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hoge: 

"At  the  breakfast  table  the  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of 
church  services,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  inquired  casually  of  our  hostess 
where  she  was  going  to  worship  that  day.  Now,  I  happened  to  know 
that  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Davis'  Cabinet,  official  etiquette  demanded 
that  he  should  accompany  his  chief  to  his  (the  Episcopal)  church, 
and  when  our  hostess  replied,  in  a  tone  that  almost  implied  an  invi- 
tation, '  We  are  going  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  hear  Dr.  Hoge 
preach,'  I  wondered  what  Mr.  Benjamin  would  do.  He  never  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  but  in  his  most  affable  manner  asked:  "  May  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  accompaning  you  ?  '  ' 

LEE'S    SURRENDER. 

After  church  the  party  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  chatting  when  Mr. 
Benjamin,  who  had  been  called  away,  entered  the  room,  and,  after 
conversing  nonchalantly  for  a  short  time,  beckoned  Dr.  Hoge  to  follow 
him  to  their  chamber.  When  they  were  there  Mr.  Benjamin  said: 
"  Dr.  Hoge,  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell  you  before  these  ladies, 
something  I  want  to  communicate  to  you."  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  General  Lee  had  surrendered.  Mr.  Benjamin's  face  never  re- 
vealed what  he  suffered,  "but,"  said  Dr.  Hoge  in  relating  the 
incident,  ' '  I  could  not  refrain  from  sitting  down  on  the  bed  and 
weeping,  a  habit  to  which  I  am  not  addicted." 

When  Mr.  Benjamin  set  out  on  his  trip  southward  from  Danville 
shortly  after  this,  he  was  asked  by  Dr.  Hoge  if  he  was  not  afraid  of 
being  captured.  With  a  significant  smile,  he  replied:  "  I  shall  never 
be  taken  alive."  Mr.  Benjamin  remained  with  the  presidential  cav- 
alcade until  it  reached  Georgia,  when  he  separated  from  his  com- 
panions. Up  to  that  time  he  had  passed  as  a  French  military  officer, 
having  a  passport  in  that  language,  which  he  spoke  like  a  native. 
He  rode  a  very  tall  horse,  purchased  in  South  Carolina,  and  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  that  State.  When  he  left  President  Davis* 
party  he  purchased  a  cart  and  horse,  and,  disguised  as  a  pedler, 
wearing  immense  green  goggles,  he  worked  his  way  toward  the 
coast.  On  one  occasion  he  stopped  over  night  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  acquainted  with  and  who  recognized  him  despite  his  dis- 
guise. Being  the  soul  of  politeness,  the  host  made  no  sign  to  show 
that  he  had  penetrated  the  incognito  of  his  guest,  and  that  it  was 
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not  until  the  morning,  when  in  bidding  him  farewell,  he  unwittingly 
remarked,  "(iood-by,  Mr.  Benjamin,"  that  the  true  state  of  affairs 
exposed. 

ESCAPE   TO   THE    WEST    INDIES. 

Eventually  he  made  his  way  to  the  Florida  coast,  embarked  in  an 
open  boat  for  the  West  Indies,  and  after  a  series  of  adventures, 
which  would,  in  themselves,  make  a  readable  book,  he  landed  in 
Kngland.  In  a  short  time  he  applied  for  admission  to  tin-  bar,  and 
on  his  setting  up  the  claim  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  having  been 
born  fifty-five  years  before  on  British  soil,  the  three  years'  study  re- 
quired of  aliens  by  law  was  dispensed  with,  and  he  was  at  once 
admitted  to  practice. 

Before  long  his  attainments  won  recognition  on  every  side,  and  he 
was  made  a  queen's  counsellor.  It  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  did  what  no  other  man  ever  did  before,  and,  prob- 
ably never  will  do  again — he  rebuked  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
arguing  a  case  before  that  august  body,  when  a  member — supposed 
to  be  Lord  Cairns — ejaculated  the  single  word,  "  Nonsense!"  Mr. 
Benjamin  never  moved  a  muscle,  but  ceased  reading,  folded  up  his 
brief,  and  left  the  hall.  The  Lords  at  once  sent  him  an  apology, 
upon  which  he  allowed  his  junior  assistant  to  return  and  complete 
the  reading  of  the  argument. 

While  practicing  in  the  English  courts,  Mr.  Benjamin  gave 
further  proof  of  his  manliness  and  independence.  He  had  occasion 
to  appear  before  a  judge  who  was  notorious  for  the  discourteous 
manner  in  which  he  treated  those  lawyers  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  dealings  with  him,  and  who  really  stood  in  dread  of  him. 
Mr.  Benjamin  had  only  begun  his  argument,  when  the  judge  in- 
formed him  quite  abruptly  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  proceed,  a* 
his  mind  was  already  made  up.  "Your  Honor,"  hotly  replied  the 
ex-Confederate,  "you,  of  course,  can  refuse  to  hear  me  argue  this 
case,  but  I  wish  to  tell  you  this — that  never  again  will  I  condescend 
to  appear  in  your  court."  The  judge  was  so  surprised  that  any  bar- 
rister was  bold  enough  to  defy  him,  that  he  was  at  first  unable  to 
reply;  but,  in  a  moment,  he  realized  that  Mr.  Benjamin  was  right, 
came  down  from  the  bench,  took  him  by  the  hand,  apologized,  and 
begged  him  to  proceed,  which  he  did,  winning  the  case.  The  next 
\\e<-k,  Mr.  Benjamin  was  tendered  a  banquet  for  his  temerity,  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  English  bar. 
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HIS    ENGLISH    PRACTICE. 

It  was  estimated  that  Mr.  Benjamin  enjoyed  an  income  of  $75,000 
a  year  from  his  English  practice,  and  at  his  death  he  left  a  fortune  of 
$300,000  to  two  relatives  in  New  Orleans.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1884. 

In  person  Mr.  Benjamin  was  rather  short,  heavy  set,  with  square 
shoulders,  and  was  inclined  toward  corpulency.  His  face  was  typ- 
ically Jewish,  the  short  black  beard  he  wore  helping  to  intensify  it. 
His  ability  to  sway  an  audience  by  his  eloquence  was  nothing  short 
of  marvellous.  When  in  Richmond  he  resided  on  Main  street,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth.  He  invariably  wore  the  most  immaculate 
of  linen,  was  always  cheerful  and  affable,  and  never  traveled  without 
a  copy  of  Tennyson,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  also  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Horace. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  mostly  of  a 
legal  character,  and  his  "Benjamin  on  Sales"  is  to-day  a  leading 
standard  authority. 

Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  a  man  among  men. 


The  Private  Soldier  of  the  C.  S.  Army,  and  as  Exemplified 
by  the  Representation  from  North  Carolina. 


An  Address  by  Hon.  R.  T.  BENNETT,  Late  Colonel  Mth  North  Caro- 
lina Infantry,  C.  S.  A. 

BEFORE   THE 

Ladies'  Memorial  Association  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  10,  1897. 


Madam  President,  Ladies  of  the  Memorial  Association,  My  Coun- 
trymen : 

Every  people  has  its  heroes — of  these  heroes  some  are  enshrined 
as  champions  of  human  liberty. 

There  are  many  elevations  between  the  level  of  the  plain  and  the 
height  of  Parnassus. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  Government  and  the 
Confederate  States  until  Palm  Sunday,  in  1865,  when  the  unpower- 
ful  regiments  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  lowered  their  ban- 
ners and  dispersed  to  find  ruined  homes  and  a  country  girded  with 
sackcloth  and  sprinkled  with  ashes,  the  United  States  employed 
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1,700  regiments  of  infantry,  270  regiments  of  cavalry  and  900  bat- 
teries  of  artillery,   an   estimated  total    in    excess   of  2,600,000   men. 
inst  this  force  the  Confederacy  opposed  a  total  of  all  arms  of  the 
service  computed  at  600,000  men. 

Of  these,  North  Carolina  organized  and  furnished  the  Confed- 
eracy more  than  sixty  regiments  of  infantry,  six  regiments  of  cavalry, 
three  regiments  of  artillery,  besides  half  a  score  of  battalions  and 
other  commands. 

The  force  so  furnished  is  placed  by  thoughtful,  accurate  and  pains- 
taking men  at  115,000.  It  is  impossible  in  the  present  ill-assorted 
state  of  our  information  to  give  the  exact  number  of  these  soldiers. 

Amidst  the  inspiring  surroundings  of  this  place,  this  time  and  oc- 
ion,  we  reverently  assume  the  task  of  doing  some  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  ihe  private  soldiers  whom  North  Carolina,  under  a  sense  of 
the  appalling  conflict  at  hand,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  duty  to  her 
neighbors,  herself,  and  the  right,  summoned  to  her  standards,  for- 
warded with  her  blessing,  and  now,  after  the  fierce  pang  of  battle  is 
over,  in  spite  of  humiliation,  poverty  and  anguish,  honors  and  loves 
from  the  deep  bottom  of  her  great  motherly  heart. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  call  the  roll  of  these  men.  That  we 
should  inquire  why  so  many  of  them  have  not  come  back  from  the 
direction  in  which  their  faces  were  so  resolutely  set,  why  they  linger 
on  the  homeward  march.  In  what  ditch  they  perished.  In  what 
tempestuous  onset  of  battle  they  went  down  to  death. 

The  sons  and  grandsons,  the  daughters  and  granddaughters,  of 
these  citizen  soldiers  should  come  together  at  stated  periods — now  or 
in  the  autumn  after  the  vintage  is  over,  and  the  declining  year  is  has- 
tening to  its  close,  and  rehearse  their  services,  their  sacrifices,  their 
valorous  actions,  their  sense  of  duty,  their  patient  obedience,  and 
their  humble  faith  in  God. 

Human  courage  has  wrought  trophies  on  every  considerable  the- 
atre of  its  actions. 

The  four  years  of  war  were  punctuated  by  2, 265  conflicts,  counting 
great  and  small  of  every  sort,  including  625  considerable  fights,  and 
330  battles. 

Into  these  trials  of  strength,  the  soldiers  of  North  Carolina  clove 
their  way  with  sword  and  bayonet,  with  gun  and  cannon,  and  came 
off  with  good  report. 

The  people  of  those  Southern  States  which  were  completely  iden- 
tified with  the  Confederacy  during  the  late  war,  possessed  many 
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characteristics  in  common — descended  as  they  were  from  ances- 
tors who  sprang  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  nurseries,  they  inherited  the 
same  laws,  the  same  literature,  the  same  traditions  of  civil  and  polit- 
ical liberty  and  a  like  inborn  sense  of  religion.  Their  pursuits  bore 
a  striking  similitude  the  South  over — agriculture  was  their  chiefest 
vocation.  It  sustained  a  most  unusually  large  proportion  to  all  other 
engagements  of  the  population. 

They  were  a  pure  bred  people.  Local  influences  gave  a  variety 
and  coloring  here  and  there.  North  Carolina,  from  earliest  days  of 
its  tutelage,  had  been  conservative. 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war  of  the  Colonies 
against  Great  Britain,  North  Carolina  behaved  with  much  reserve. 
She  positively  refused  for  a  time  to  adopt  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  Botta,  who  has  written  the  most  instructive  history  of  the 
war  of  Independence,  says:  "She  was  often  excepted  from  the 
orders  in  council  which  the  government  of  Great  Britain  denounced 
against  the  other  colonies."  In  this  particular  North  Carolina  in 
sentiment  shared  the  attitude  of  New  York  more  nearly  than  any 
other  colony. 

Unaffectedly  modest,  the  State  has  lost  beyond  reparation  in 
divers  ways.  She  has  but  recently  awakened  under  the  importu'ni- 
ties  of  her  patriotic  women  to  her  combined  duty  and  advantage  of 
monuments  to  her  uncounted  dead. 

The  French  are  perhaps  the  most  civilized  people  in  Europe.  In 
France  no  unselfish  and  meritorious  act  of  public  service,  whether 
done  by  artisan  or  caste,  fails  to  command  expressive  recognition  in 
brass  or  stone  or  canvass. 

There  is  an  unpretending  shaft  in  one  of  the  northwestern  States 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  school-boy,  who  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve,  died  under  the  lash  rather  than  tell  an  untruth. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina,  while  liable,  like  others,  to  bursts 
of  vehement  impatience,  in  their  normal  mood  delight  to  see  justice 
clothed  ' '  in  orderly  forms,  unstained  by  precipitation  or  suspicion  of 
perversion,  advancing  to  its  ends  with  the  majesty  of  law  without 
unseemly  haste,  proving  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men." 

Some  men  have  rendered  such  transcendent  and  brilliant  service 
that  the  genius  of  history  in  compassion  upon  the  multitude  has 
shadowed  their  performance. 

The  philosopher,  in  dealing  with  causes,  would  be  greatly  amiss  if 
he  omitted  to  reckon  with  impulses  which  drive  our  race  to  explore 
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now  its  origin,  then  the  advances  of  our  people  from  one  stage  of 
development  to  another,  culminating  in  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
into  individual  characti  r  and  genealogy. 

The  youth,  manhood  and  age,  who,  in  1861,  in  a  steady  column 
of  march,  piv>ented  themselves  representatives  of  every  house, 
household  and  altar  in  our  State,  were  born  in  these  surroundings, 
amidst  these  traditions. 

They  were  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
They  had  a  well  grounded  faith  in  our  precious  Creator  and  in  His 
Word.  "  Their  good  limbs  were  grown  in  North  Carolina." 

Cromwell,  writing  after  one  of  the  reverses  which  befell  the  arms 
of  the  Parliament  early  in  the  struggle  with  the  King,  said:  "We 
need  men  of  religion  to  fight  with  men  of  honor." 

Receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  proper  officials  their  company  and 
regimental  assignments,  these  men  selected  by  their  free  votes  their 
captains,  lieutenants  and  ensigns;  these  were  their  neighbors  and 
equals  at  home.  Capable  men,  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  companies,  and  these  company  officers  in  turn  chose  by  their 
votes  the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  of  the  regiments. 

The  field  officers  of  the  ten  regiments  known  as  State  troops, 
were  appointed  and  were  commissioned  by  the  Governor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  service. 

And  now  these  companies  and  regiments  began  the  exercises  and 
duties  in  camp,  on  guard  and  on  the  march,  which  at  length  hard- 
ened them  into  veterans,  and  rendered  them  among  the  toughest 
soldiers  who  ever  did  battle  in  any  cause.  The  men  proved  obe- 
dient to  discipline  and  orders.  Company  and  regimental  government 
was  more  due  to  the  personal  influence  and  example  of  the  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  to  the  reciprocal  esteem  of  private 
soldiers  and  their  immediate  superiors  in  rank  for  each  other  than  to 
"The  Article  of  War"  and  to  the  army  regulations. 

The  greater  the  fool  the  better  the  soldier  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  a  perverse  saying  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  our  war. 

I  heard  a  venerable  man  caution  a  youth,  who  was  given  to  indis- 
cretions, against  the  first  wrong  steps  in  life.  The  after  weight  of 
such  false  start. 

Never  were  soldiers  more  helped  by  fortune  in  their  first  hostile 
meeting  with  the  enemy,  than  was  the  ist  regiment  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  its  baptism  of  blood  at  Bethel.  You  have  commemorated  in 
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deep  letters  cut  away  down  into  the  stone  body  of  the  monument, 
which  stands  sentinel  by  day  and  by  night  at  the  west  gate  of  your 
beautiful  Capitol  Square,  the  courage  and  daring  of  this  command 
on  that  day.  In  a  public  building  overlooking  the  same  square,  is  a 
presentment  of  the  youth  who  perished  there.  His  name  I  am  for- 
bidden to  utter  to-day  in  these  exercises,  as  thousands  of  others 
equally  brave,  equally  deserving  to  be  named  here,  might  challenge 
the  record  as  incomplete,  since  it  spoke  less  than  the  whole  truth. 
Bethel  was  the  private  soldiers'  fight  and  victory.  In  the  years  of 
war  which  followed  this  splendid  exhibition  of  bravery,  the  soldiers 
of  North  Carolina  acquitted  themselves  in  noble  fashion  and  achieved 
imperishable  renown. 

Good  tempered  and  calm,  they  were  self-restrained — obedient  to 
those  in  authority,  not  given  to  complaining,  not  exacting  of  those 
who  were  set  over  them.  They  fought  well,  meanwhile  they  were 
perfected  in  all  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

They  attained  precision  of  movement,  rapidity  in  covering  ground, 
capacity  to  endure  fatigue  and  an  excellence  in  sustaining  long 
marches  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  army. 

The  greatest  accomplishment  in  soldiers  next  to  courage,  is  a  high 
power  of  locomotion. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  complained  of  his  illustrious  master 
for  having  exposed  philosophy  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  he 
uttered  a  sentiment  common  to  antiquity,  and  in  complete  unison 
with  the  spirit  of  his  age. 

The  murmuring  multitude  have  during  a  hundred  years  invaded 
the  domain  of  exclusive  rights.  Exclusion  is  doomed.  The  people 
have  conquered.  Education  which  in  its  complete  analysis  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  world's  past,  its  storied  past,  the  achievements  and 
resources  of  its  civilization,  its  advances  and  recessions,  its  toilsome 
climb  is  now  as  completely  the  birth-right  of  the  citizen  as  is  personal 
security,  personal  liberty  and  private  property. 

To  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  the  people  of  our  State  in 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  constitutions  and  statutes  assure 
to  the  citizen  is  due  in  a  measure  the  unanimous  decision  in  1861  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  South,  and  the  heroic  determination 
with  which  that  decision  was  upheld. 

When  the  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  war  is  written,  there 
will  be  accorded  to  the  private  soldier  of  North  Carolina  a  full  share 
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of  every  enduring  virtue,  i^rrat  quality,  persistent  courage  which  has 
distinguished  soldiers  since  history  emerged  from  fable. 

The  limitations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  proprieties  of  this  occa- 
sion will  not  be  overstepped  if  we  say  these  soldiers  rose  to  their 
highest  and  most  honorable  estate  perhaps  in  the  campaign  which 
began  in  the  tangled  forest  near  the  Rapidan  in  the  early  days  of 
May,  1864.  The  sweet  breath  of  the  wind  came  up  from  the  de- 
serted chambers  of  the  South.  The  soldiers  by  their  experience  and 
sound  sense  penetrated  through  all  disguise,  all  strategy  —  they  knew 
the  supreme  moment  had  come  —  that  supreme  moment  with  all  its 
agony  and  strain,  and  blood  was  drawn  out  full  three  months.  Never 
was  the  peril  of  an  army  more  constant,  never  marched  nor  fought 
nor  slept  nor  hungered  nor  prayed  men  in  arms  to  whom  disaster 
might  prove  more  irreparable.  The  private  soldiers  were  conscious 
of  all  this  while  it  was  passing. 

Never  did  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army  hold  a  heavier  share  in  the 
anxieties,  the  "fearful  looking  for"  of  their  commanders. 

There  are  occasions  in  the  experience  of  regiments,  brigades  and 
armies,  when  they  rise  superior  to  themselves,  when  the  enemy, 
astounded  by  their  audacity,  stand  at  attention  and  applaud  the  on- 
coming host.  . 

In  that  epic  campaign,  Gideon,  Sampson,  Barak  and  David  were 
outdone. 

Once  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  a  great  battle,  when  the  earth  trem- 
bled like  a  heated  oven,  and  the  battalion  hesitated,  a  private  soldier 
of  well  earned  renown,  appealed  to  them  to  go  forward  and  strike 
home  for  their  cause.  Persisting  in  his  appeal,  he  said:  "They  that 
love  God  go  forward." 

Every  human  virtue  was  repeated  during  that  struggle. 

The  glimpse  mercifully  given  us  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  constitu- 
ting the  rear  guard  of  his  army,  done  to  death  by  a  great  stone  — 
urging  his  squire  to  take  care  of  his  life  for  the  morrow,  receiving 
the  last  rites  of  our  Holy  Religion  at  the  hands  of  his  courier,  was 
equalled  and  equalled  again  by  ragged  North  Carolina  privates. 

The  zeal  which  impelled  the  men  of  the  Crusades  in  their  mission 
to  redeem  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  not  more  fiery  than  the  Divine 
intoxication  which  moved  the  spirits  of  our  soldiery.  § 

If  in  the  midst  of  war  these  men  wrought  well,  how  shall  we  por- 
tray them  since  peace,  troubled  peace,  came  back  to  our  distracted 
State. 
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"In  every  peril,  in  every  tumultuous  assembly 
They  have  demanded  the  regular  order, 
And  striven  to  repair  the  ravages 

Inflicted  by  the  cruel  surgery  of  war." 

The  Band  of  Patriots  who  made  the  first  resistance  to  that  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
thereunder,  which  would  exalt  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
and  restrain  the  powers  of  the  State,  understood  well  what  was  in- 
volved in  the  issue.  Upon  this  issue  and  upon  the  unseen  foundation 
beneath  it,  the  war  was  fought. 

We  lost.  Philosophers  do  not  repine  over  the  inevitable.  They 
are  content  after  acting  well  their  parts,  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God. 

When  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  was  arrested  in  the  executive 
office,  on  a  warrant  issued  by  a  United  States  Commissioner,  who  held 
his  appointment  at  the  hands  of  a  Federal  Judge — the  Revolution 
was  complete. 

Charles  Dickens  in  one  of  those  pathetic  creations  in  the  domain 
of  romance,  the  delight  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  admiration  of 
this  age,  represents  the  early  Christians  as  escaping  from  their  per- 
secutors into  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  Their  hiding  place  having 
been  discovered,  the  cruel  soldiery  murder  the  fathers  and  mothers 
in  the  presence  of  their  children,  who  in  the  transports  of  feeling, 
rush  towards  the  murderers,  crying  aloud: 

"  We  are  Christians." 

Those  of  us  who  in  our  very  hearts  believed  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  for  which  our  comrades  less  fortunate  but  more  happy  than 
ourselves  perished,  though  abandoned  by  hope,  are  Confederates 
still. 

The  memory  of  those  days  grows  more  tender  year  upon  year. 

My  countrymen  preserve  the  scraps.  Gather  up  the  fragments 
that  nothing  be  lost. 


Incidents  <>/  General  '/'.  ./.  Jackson.  .•;<>'.' 

[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times,  January  23,  1898.] 

GENERAL  T.  J.  (••  STONEWALL";  JACKSON. 


Incidents  in  the  Remarkable  Career  of  the  Great  Soldier. 


BY  GENERAL  DABNEY  H.  MAURY. 


He  Made  a  Poor  Impression  When  he  First  Arrived  at  West  Point— A 
Second  in  a  Duel— He  Obeyed  Orders  at  Great  Cost. 


Men  will  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  character  and  history  of 
General  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson.  No  other  man  in  history  can 
be  likened  to  him.  He  has  oftener  been  compared  with  Oliver  Crom- 
well than  with  any  other  great  soldier.  But  Cromwell  was  a  great 
statesman,  who  ruled  his  people  with  far-reaching  wisdom.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  Jackson  can  be  likened  to  Cromwell  in  this, 
but  would  be  inclined  to  pronounce  Jackson  a  warrior,  pure  and 
simple,  devoid  of  any  great  strategic  capacity,  as  he  seemed  to  be  of 
good  fellowship,  humorous  inclinations  or  any  degree  of  tenderness. 

Four  years  of  incarceration  together  at  West  Point  and  subsequent 
service  together  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  Confederate 
States  gave  me  as  good  opportunities  of  estimating  the  mind  and 
the  nature  of  Stonewall  Jackson  as  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed.  I 
believe  Jackson  was  as  fond  of  me  as  he  ever  was  of  any  man  of  our 
times.  It  was  for  his  wife  to  waken  and  nurture,  and  since  his  death 
to  disclose  to  the  world  the  deep  tenderness  of  that  wonderful  char- 
acter, a  tenderness  never  before  suspected  by  any  human  being  to 
exist. 

In  the  life  and  letters  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  published  by  her,  are 
revelations  of  affectionate  gentleness"  unknown  to  any  but  to  her. 
The  world  owes  her  untold  gratitude  for  this  work,  so  beautifully 
accomplished  that  it  will  be  a  classic  as  long  as  the  English  language 
shall  be  known. 

JACKSON    AT    WEST    POINT. 

I  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  June,  1842.  A 
week  afterwards  a  cadet  sergeant  passed,  escorting  a  newly-arrived 
cadet  to  his  quarters.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  stranger  was 
so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  several  of  us,  who  were 
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standing  near  and  chatting  together.  Burkett  Fry,  A.  P.  Hill,  and 
George  Pickett,  all  Virginians,  and  destined  to  be  distinguished  gen- 
erals, made  our  group.  The  new  cadet  was  clad  in  gray  homespun, 
a  waggoner's  hat,  and  large,  heavy  brogans;  weather-stained  saddle- 
bags were  over  his  shoulders.  His  sturdy  step,  cold,  bright  gray 
eye,  .thin,  firm  lips,  caused  me  say,  "  That  fellow  looks  as  if  he  had 
come  to  stay,"  and  on  the  return  of  the  sergeant  I  asked  him  who 
that  cadet  was.  He  replied:  "Cadet  Jackson,  of  Virginia." 
Whereupon  I  at  once  ascended  to  his  room  to  show  him  .my  interest 
in  him,  a  fellow-countryman  in  a  strange  land.  He  received  my 
courteous  advances  in  a  manner  so  chilling  that  it  caused  me  to  re- 
gret having  made  them,  and  I  rejoined  my  companions  with  criticisms 
brief  and  emphatic  as  to  his  intellectual  endowments.  Days  and 
weeks  went  by,  with  no  change  in  the  "snap-shot"  estimate  then 
imparted. 

One  evening,  Fry  and  Hill  and  I  were  lolling  upon  our  camp  bed- 
ding, the  evening  police  were  going  on,  and  "  Cadet  Jackson,  from 
Virginia,"  was  upon  duty  about  our  tent,  when  I,  desirous  again  to 
be  affable  and  playful  with  our  countryman,  lifted  the  tent  wall,  and 
addressed  him  with  an  air  of  authority,  and  mock  sternness,  order- 
ing him  to  be  more  attentive  to  his  duty,  to  remove  those  cigar 
stumps,  and  otherwise  mind  his  business.  His  reply  was  a  look  so 
stern  and  angry  as  to  let  me  know  that  he  was  doing  that  job. 
Whereupon,  I  let  that  tent  wall  drop  and  became  intensely  interested 
in  my  yellow-back  novel.  So  soon  as  police  was  over  I  arose  and 
girded  my  loins,  saying  I  had  made  Cadet  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  an- 
gry, and  must  at  once  humble  myself  and  explain  that  I  was  not 
really  in  command  of  that  police  detail.  I  found  him  at  the  guard 
tent,  called  him  out,  and  said: 

"  Mr.  Jackson,  I  find  that  I  made  a  mistake  just  now  in  speaking 
to  you  in  a  playful  manner — not  justified  by  our  slight  acquaintance. 
I  regret  that  I  did  so." 

He  replied,  with  his  stony  look,  "That  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
sir."  Whereupon  I  returned  to  my  comrades,  and  informed  them 
that,  in  my  opinion,  "Cadet  Jackson,  from  Virginia,  is  a  jackass," 
which  verdict  was  unanimously  concurred  in;  and  we  all  with  one 
accord  began  to  array  ourselves  for  the  next  duty  in  order,  and 
thenceforward  nobody  in  that  tent  "projected  "  with  that  cadet  until 
our  four-years'  course  was  ended,  and  we  were  emancipated  from  the 
military  prison  of  West  Point,  for  we  all  liked  and  respected  him. 
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After  our  encampment  of  two  months  \v;is  over  we  went  into  bar- 
racks and  wriv  arranged  in  sivti«>n>>  ;i!phabetically,  and  thus  it  was 
McClellan  anil  I  sat  side  by  side;  for  a  very  brief  space,  though. 
Next  week  he  went  up  till  he  became  head,  while  I  remained  tutisi- 
mus  in  medio  for  four  blessed  years.  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  Mac. 
from  my  side,  especially  during  recitations,  for  he  used  to  tell  me 
things,  and  was  a  great  help;  besides  he  was  such  a  little  bred  and 
born  gentleman,  only  fifteen  years  and  seven  months,  while  I — God 
save  the  mark — was  twenty. 

"OLD  JACK"  AS  A  STUDENT. 

"Old  Jack,"  as  we  called  him,  hung  about  the  bottom,  at  the 
first  January  examination  all  below  him  were  cut  off,  he  was  foot  and 
probably  would  have  been  cut  off  also,  but  his  teachers  observed  in 
him  such  a  determined  intention  to  succeed  that  they  felt  sure  he 
would  certainly  improve — and  he  did. 

Our  rooms  were  small,  each  with  two  single  bedsteads  (iron),  a 
bare,  cold  floor,  and  an  anthracite  grate.  "Old  Jack,"  a  few  min- 
utes before  taps,  would  pile  his  grate  with  coal,  so  as  to  have  a 
bright,  glowing  fire  when  taps  sounded  and  all  other  lights  were  out. 

Then  he  would  lie  prone  upon  the  floor,  when  the  light  enabled 
him  to  study  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  very  soon  he  began  to  rise 
in  his  class,  and  we  all  were  glad  of  his  success;  for  cold  and  undem- 
onstrative as  he  was,  he  was  absolutely  honest  and  kindly,  intensely 
attending  to  his  own  business,  and  as  it  was,  he  came  to  be  near  the 
head  of  our  class,  the  largest  that  had  ever  graduated  there.  We 
had  altogether  164  members — counting  those  turned  back  into  it; 
we  graduated  sixty  after  four  weary,  profitless  years  (to  me). 

Then  Cadmus  Wilcox,  Archie  Bolts,  "Dominie"  Wilson  and 
"Old  Jack,"  as  we  now  called  Jackson  of  Virginia,  traveled  on 
together  to  their  Virginia  homes,  and  arriving  in  Washington,  took 
a  room  in  Brown's  Hotel.  All  four  were  in  one  room,  and  it  was 
blazing  hot,  for  they  were  right  under  the  roof.  Cadmus,  on  reach- 
ing the  capital  of  the  nation,  was  invited  to  spend  the  evening  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  did  not  return  to  his  room  until  about  i 
o'clock  A.  M.  He  paused;  the  door  was  locked,  and  the  sounds  of 
boisterous  revelry  were  roaring  within. 

For  some  time  he  demanded  entrance  in  vain,  and  when  at  last 
admitted  found  "High  Jinks"  were  enacting  there.  Poor  Archie, 
in  his  fine  new  uniform,  lay  slumbering  upon  a  bed,  while  Dominie 
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and  "  Old  Jack,"  with  only  one  garment,  were  singing  with  stunning 
effect  "Benny  Hahn's  Oh,"  and  executing  a  barefooted  back-step 
in  time  to  the  music.  Each  composed  his  own  poetry,  in  tones 
which  resounded  through  the  house  and  over  the  Avenue,  till  old 
Mr.  Jesse  Brown  sent  his  compliments,  with  a  request  that  they 
"would  stop  that  noise."  This  was  "Old  Jack's"  first  and  last 
frolic,  to  which  in  years  long  after  his  fame  had  filled  the  world  he 
dimly  alluded,  when  he  said  he  was  too  fond  of  liquor  to  trust  him- 
self to  drink  it. 

As  for  poor  Dominie,  his  long  pent  craving  was  never  slaked  any 
more  until  his  enfeebled  frame  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  soldier's  grave, 
off  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rockies. 


SECOND    IN    A    DUEL. 

From  the  moment  that  Jackson  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the 
army,  he  evinced  that  terrible  earnestness  which  was  the  character- 
istic of  his  conduct  in  battle  or  in  work. 

My  squadron  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  escorted  four  siege-pieces, 
which  he  was  charged  to  deliver  safely  in  Monterey,  and  he  did  it 
with  an  unrelenting  energy  which  was  necessary  to  get  them  through. 
During  the  battles  in  the  Valley,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  Ma- 
gruder's  battery,  and  won  many  distinctions.  Having  entered  the 
service  as  a  second  lieutenant,  he  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant,  cap- 
tain and  major,  in  one  year's  field  service. 

While  serving  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  he  acted  as  second  in  a 
duel  between  two  officers  of  one  of  the  new  infantry  regiments  —  the 
roth,  I  believe.  General  Birkett  Fry  told  me  the  incident,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lieutenant  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment, 
who,  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  Captain  --  ,  of  Philadelphia, 
sent  him  a  challenge.  The  Captain  was  an  avowed  duelist  and  an 
expert  rifle  shot,  and  accepted  Lee's  challenge.  They  were  to  fight 
with  rifles  at  forty  paces.  Jackson  and  Fry  were  seconds  to  Lee. 
Jackson  won  the  word,  which  he  delivered,  standing  in  the  position 
of  a  soldier,  in  stentorian  tones,  audible  over  a  forty-acre  lot.  The 
rifles  cracked  together,  and  Jackson,  astounded  that  his  man  was 
still  standing,  said  to  Fry:  "  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  They  will  de- 
mand another  shot."  "  We  will  grant  it  with  pistols  at  ten  paces," 
said  Fry,  and  as  he  said,  the  second  of  the  Captain  came  forward 
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and  demanded  another  shot.      "  We  agree,"  said  Jackson,  "ami  «<• 
will    litdit   with   pistols  at   ten   pa«  The  Captain  declined   the 

terms,   the  men  were  never  reconciled.      The  Captain  died   many 
vr.ir-  alter,  regri-tting  that  he  had  not  killed  Lee. 

Jackson  was  a  strict  obstructionist  of  all  orders  and  of  all  points 
of  duty. 

OBEYED   THE   ORDER. 

When  John  Brown  made  his  attempt  to  arouse  insurrection  in 
Virginia,  Governor  Wise  called  out  the  troops  of  the  State,  and 
ordered  the  Corps  of  Cadets  to  be  held  ready  for  immediate  service. 
General  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  corps,  promptly  obeyed  the 
orders.  Major  Jackson  reported  at  the  guard-room  ready  for  the 
field.  General  Smith,  after  giving  attention  to  some  matters  requir- 
ing it,  said:  "  Major  Jackson,  you  will  remain  as  you  are  till  further 
orders."  At  that  moment  Major  Jackson  was  seated  upon  a  camp- 
stool  in  the  guard-room  with  his  sabre  across  his  knees. 

Next  morning  at  reveille  General  Smith  repaired  to  the  guard- 
room and  found  Jackson  sitting  on  the  camp-stool  and  said: 

"  Why,  Major,  why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  Because  you  ordered  me  to  remain  here  as  I  was  last  night,  and 
I  have  done  so."  * 

Next  year  he  went  off  to  the  great  war  between  the  States,  and 
won  fame  at  once.  Rumors  of  a  great  victory  came.  His  wife  and 
friends  were  anxious  for  the  news.  It  came  by  a  courier,  who 
spurred  in  hot  haste  to  his  home,  in  Lexington.  These  were  the 
words:  "  My  subscription  to  the  negro  Sunday-school  is  due — it  is 
fifty  cents — which  I  send  by  the  courier."  Nothing  more. 

At  the  First  Manassas  his  fame  was  made,  when  that  noble  soldier, 
Bernard  Bee,  cried  out  to  his  wavering  men,  "  See  where  Jackson, 
with  his  Virginians,  stands  like  a  stone  wall!  Let  us  form  behind 
them." 

After  the  repulse  at  Malvern  Hill,  General  Lee  and  other  generals 
were  discussing  the  situation,  and  what  we  were  to  do  in  the  morn- 
ing. Jackson  was  lying  upon  the  ground,  apparently  slumbering, 
his  cap  lying  over  his  face.  He  was  aroused  and  asked  his  opinion 

*  Jackson  was  Professor  of  Mathematics.  There  was  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  cadets  that  he  should  command  the  corps  in  the  impending  battle. 
General  Smith  meant  he  should  remain  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  by  "  re- 
main as  you  are." 
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of  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  morning.  Removing  the  cap  from 
his  face,  he  said:  "  They  won't  be  there  in  the  morning,"  nor  were 
they. 

One  morning,  while  marching  with  his  staff,  he  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  farm-house.  A  gentle-looking  woman  was  in  the  porch, 
with  a  little  child  at  her  knee,  of  whom  he  requested  a  drink  of 
water.  She  promptly  handed  him  a  stone  jug  of  cool  and  fresh 
water,  which  he  quaffed  like  a  horse.  One  of  his  staff  asked  the 
good  woman  to  "give  me  a  drink  of  that  water,  please."  She 
emptied  the  pitcher  upon  the  ground,  went  into  the  house  and 
brought  out  a  white  pitcher,  from  which  she  gave  the  captain  a 
drink.  "Why  did  you  not  give  it  from  the  other  pitcher?"  asked 
the  officer.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  No  man's  lips  shall  ever  again  drink 
from  that  pitcher. ' ' 

BLESSED    THE   CHILD. 

Again,  while  marching  on  to  some  new  victory,  he  halted  by  a 
farm-house,  whence  a  young  mother  came  out  into  the  road,  with 
her  young  child  in  her  arms,  and  said:  "General,  won't  you  bless 
my  child  ? "  He  took  the  little  infant  in  his  arms,  and  reverently 
raising  it,  with  uncovered  head,  prayed  for  God's  blessing  upon  it. 

In  the  battle  of  Kernstown  he  was  worsted  by  General  Shields 
(one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Federal  commanders).  Because  of  the 
Confederates'  ammunition  being  all  exhausted,  General  Dick  Gar- 
nett  withdrew  his  troops.  Jackson  arrested  Garnett,  one  of  the 
truest  and  highest  gentlemen  in  our  army,  and  held  him  in  arrest 
until  Garnett,  by  personal  influence,  procured  a  trial  by  court-martial. 
Jackson  was  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution.  The  court 
acquitted  Garnett,  after  hearing  Jackson's  testimony,  and  only  per- 
mitted the  defence  to  be  spread  upon  the  record  on  Garnett' s  demand 
that,  after  such  unusual  and  conspicuous  severity,  it  was  his  right. 

Poor  Garnett  fell  in  front  of  his  brigade  in  the  great  charge  at 
Gettysburg.  He  was  mourned  throughout  our  army,  for  a  braver 
and  gentler  gentleman  never  died  in  battle. 

"  I    FEAR    NO    MAN." 

While  a  professor  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institue,  Jackson  ar- 
rested and  caused  a  distinguished  cadet  to  be  dismissed  for  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  regulations.  That  cadet  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
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and  soldier.  He  found  himself  after  four  years  of  study  and  schol- 
arly achievements  drprivi-d  of  tin-  diploma,  which  was  the  object  of 
his  long  endeavor;  without  it  his  livelihood  was  imperilled.  He  wa^ 
justly  outraged  by  such  harshness,  and  vowed  he  would  castigate 
Jackson,  and  prepared  himself  to  execute  that  purpose.  He  was  a 
powerful  ami  daring  young  man.  The  friends  of  both  were  deeply 
anxious — Jackson  was  urged  to  have  him  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  This  would  involve  his  oath  that  he  was  in  bodily  fear  of  his 
enemy.  He  replied :  "I  will  not  do  it,  for  it  would  be  false.  I  do 
not  fear  him.  I  fear  no  man."  Then  the  superintendent  had  to 
take  the  oath  as  required  by  the  law,  and  have  the  young  man  bound 
over  to  peace.  When  the  war  came  on  Jackson,  upon  his  own  pro- 
motion to  a  corps,  had  this  young  fellow  made  brigadier,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  war,  and  is 
known  to-day  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  State.  Jackson  knew 
he  had  done  his  pupil  a  grievous  wrong,  and  did  his  best  to  repair  it. 

It  is  a  pity  where  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and  wonder  at  that 
Jackson's  biographers  should  claim  for  him  accomplishments  he  did 
not  possess.  Some  of  them  tell  of  his  fine  horsemanship.  He  was 
singularly  awkward  and  uncomfortable  to  look  at  upon  a  horse.  In 
the  riding  school  at  West  Point  we  used  to  watch  him  with  anxiety 
when  his  turn  came  to  cut  at  the  head  or  leap  the  bars.  He  had  a 
rough  hand  with  the  bridle,  an  ungainly  seat,  and  when  he  would 
cut  at  a  head  upon  the  ground,  he  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  headlong  from  his  horse.  One  biographer  tells  us  "as  proof 
of  his  skill  that  no  horse  ever  threw  him."  This  proof  would  not 
satisfy  a  fox-hunter  or  a  cow-boy,  or  any  other  real  horseman.  He 
could  no  more  have  become  a  horseman  than  he  could  have  danced 
the  german. 

About  1850  Jackson  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  stationed  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  when  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  chair  of  Mathema- 
tics in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

In  those  days  the  government  would  grant  an  officer  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  year  to  enable  him  to  try  such  an  office  before  resigning 
his  commission. 

So  he  came  up  to  West  Point  to  see  McClellan  and  myself  and 
other  comrades  before  retiring  from  the  army.  He  was  more  cordial 
and  affectionate  than  was  usual  with  him,  for  he  was  never  demon- 
strative in  his  manners,  and  he  was  in  good  spirits,  because  of  his 
promotion  and  the  compliment  paid  him. 
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PECULIAR    MALADY. 

He  informed  us,  however,  of  a  peculiar  malady  which  troubled 
him,  and  complained  that  one  arm  and  one  leg  were  heavier  than  the 
other,  and  would  occasionally  raise  his  arm  straight  up,  as  he  said, 
to  let  the  blood  run  back  into  his  body,  and  so  relieve  the  excessive 
weight. 

I  have  heard  that  he  often  did  this,  when  marching,  and  having 
become  very  religious,  his  men  supposed  he  was  praying.  I  never 
saw  him  any  more,  except  at  Manassas  after  the  battle,  when  Gen- 
eral Johnston  and  other  officers  were  congratulating  him  upon  his 
fine  conduct  in  the  battle.  These  peculiarities  have  often  been  re- 
garded and  cited  as  evidences  of  the  great  genius  he  possessed. 

I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  raising  the 
black  flag,  and  showing  no  mercy  to  the  enemy  who  were  invading 
our  country  and  destroying  our  homes.  And  it  has  often  been  said 
and  written,  that  he  urged  General  Lee  to  assault  the  enemy  in  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg  by  night,  after  their  defeat,  and  while  they 
were  retreating  over  the  river,  and  that  General  Lee  refused  to  do 
so  because  of  the  peril  to  the  people  of  the  town.  I  have  never 
heard  of  Jackson  evincing  any  sympathy  or  gentleness,  or  merciful 
regard  for  the  wounded  enemies  he  must  have  seen,  nor  tender  emo- 
tions of  any  sort. 

Therefore,  the  delightful  book  lately  published  by  his  widow  is  a 
revelation  and  surprise.  Nothing  in  all  literature  can  equal  the  ex- 
quisite gentleness  and  sweetness  this  book  gives  us  of  the  stern, 
stolid,  impassive  nature,  who  lavished  such  tenderness  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  his  love.  To  her  he  unlocks  a  treasure  of  rich  and  pious  and 
loving  emotions,  none  of  us,  his  most  intimate  friends,  had  ever 
before  suspected  to  exist. 

We  are  glad  to  know  a  new  edition  will  soon  appear,  for  every 
library  is  incomplete  without  his  wife's  biography  of  Stonewall 

Jackson. 

DABNEY  H.  MAURY. 
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I  From  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Picayune,  January  23.  1898.] 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  SEMMES. 


An  Evening  with  the  Venerable  Statesman  and  Jurist. 


A  Charming  Retrospect  of  a  Useful  and  Eventful  Life. 


[Perusal  of  this  will  justify  its  preservation  in  these  pages. — ED.] 

To  every  one  at  times  there  comes  a  moment  of  retrospection 
when  the  mind,  leaving  the  currents  of  every  day  life,  turns  back  t<> 
the  past  in  loving  memory,  and  thoughts  now  gay  and  happy,  anon 
sad  and  tearful,  sweep  over  the  heart  chords,  and  the  echoes  awak- 
ened in  some  dim  twilight  hour  and  heard  by  only  a  privileged  few, 
make  oft-times  an  important  chapter  in  history  of  which  the  great 
outside  world  would  gladly  catch  the  lingering  refrain. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  share  just  such  a  moment  as 
this  a  few  evenings  ago  in  the  historic  home  of  the  distinguished 
advocate  and  jurist,  Judge  Thomas  J.  Semmes. 

For  over  half  a  century  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  United  States, 
for  over  forty  years  a  leader  of  the  Louisiana  bar,  and  during  that 
most  important  epoch  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  part  and  parcel  of 
that  great  historic  movement  which,  seemingly  ending  in  defeat  in 
war,  still  lives  as  the  cardinal  principle  upon  which  this  American 
republic  is  founded,  Mr.  Semmes  stands  to-day  one  of  the  most 
important  connecting  links  between  the  old  South  and  the  new,  one 
of  the  three  surviving  members  of  that  great  Confederate  Congress 
which  stood  for  all  that  the  South  held  most  dear,  a  living  witness  of 
the  dear  dead  days  which  are  forever  wreathed  in  ivy  and  immortelle 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  evenings  on  which  the  pencil  of  a  poet  or 
artist  might  love  to  dwell.  We  were  seated  at  dinner  in  the  beauti- 
ful old  mansion  on  South  Rampart  street,  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  Some  of  the  most  notable  gatherings  in  the  South.  There  were 
only  five  of  us — Mr.  Semmes,  his  amiable  and  accomplished  wife, 
she  who  has  stood  by  his  side  these  many  years,  in  clouds  and  sun- 
shine, in  triumph  and  defeat,  fulfilling  that  beautiful  picture  of  Ten- 
nyson's "Isabel" — "a  queen  of  women,  a  most  perfect  wife" 
Father  Alexander  J.  Semmes,  who,  as  physician  and  surgeon,  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  8th  Louisiana  Regiment  from  the  hour  that 
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the  bugle  called  "To  arms,"  till  Lee  laid  down  the  most  spotless 
sword  that  was  ever  surrendered;  then  turning  from  the  fire  and 
smoke  of  battle,  Dr.  Semmes  entered  another  army — that  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood — there  to  wage  an  undying  war  while  life  lasted 
in  defense  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  a  young  girl  who  listened  with 
wonderlit  eyes  to  the  stories  told  of  a  day  of  which  the  children  of 
this  generation  can  catch  only  the  lingering  light  and  shadows,  and 
the  humble  writer  of  this  sketch. 

All  around  were  memories  of  a  beautiful  past.  The  old  mansion 
teems  with  legendary  and  historic  relics,  and  suggestive  pictures  of 
the  old,  old  life  now  passing  away  forever.  In  the  library,  filled  with 
choicest  thoughts  of  the  master  minds  of  every  age,  hangs  the  pic- 
ture of  Mrs.  Semmes'  old  "  mammy,"  a  privileged  character  in  the 
household,  as  she  goes  about  still  exerting  that  familiar  maternal 
sway  which,  even  in  the  after  years  of  married  life,  tenderly  bound 
the  women  of  the  South  to  their  dear  old  "  negro  mammies."  From 
room  to  room  are  tokens  and  souvenirs  from  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  century;  the  cabinets  are  littered  with  autograph  letters 
from  men  who  gave  the  South  a  history  and  a  name,  and  here  and 
there  are  quaint  souvenirs  of  travel  in  foreign  lands — a  statue  from 
Rome,  a  piece  of  art  from  Florence,  rare  old  pictures  from  the  ancient 
masters  and  a  trophy  from  -the  Holy  Land.  And  over  the  whole 
house  is  that  delightful  atmosphere  of  culture  and  love  of  study  so 
grateful  to  the  student  and  historian.  Indeed,  the  peculiar,  old- 
time  charm  about  all  is  enough  to  evoke  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
when  the  evening  shadows  fall  and  the  candles  are  lit,  and  everything 
around  and  about  seems  to  cry  out:  "A  home  with  such  souvenirs  is 
a  home  of  memories,  and  a  home  with  memories  is  a  home  with  a 
history." 

One  turns  from  these  pictures  to  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  home  itself— Judge  and  Mrs.  Semmes.  Despite  his  three  score 
years  and  ten,  the  venerable  and  distinguished  advocate  still  proudly 
holds  his  own  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Louisiana 
bar,  and  the  fire  of  his  genius  burns  as  brightly  to-day  as  in  the  days 
when  he  first  stood  in  the  courts  of  our  State,  pleading  great  causes, 
or  later,  when  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  congress  at  Richmond,  in 
those  dark  days  of  i86i-'65,  faithfully  legislating  in  behalf  of  his 
doomed  but  beloved  Southland.  As  he  sat  there  in  the  gathering 
evening  talking  of  the  past,  and  now  and  again  turning  with  beauti- 
ful old-time  courtesy  to  his  wife,  as  he  thought  that  she  might  relate 
some  anecdote  or  occurrence  better  than  he,  the  picture  drawn  of 
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him  by  a  well-known  writer  of  the  day  came  to  mind:  "  Mr.  Semmes 
is  of  middle  height;  he  has  eyes  that  ijlmv  with  Promethean  fire; 
regular  features  in  which  assiduous  labor  and  long  nights  of  study 
have  left  no  trace.  He  is  not  demonstrative  in  manner,  yet  he  is  a 
true  and  reliable  friend.  His  expression  is  serious,  !>ut  when  excited 
in  speech  it  grows  articulate  with  the  emotions  that  thrill  his  soul. 
His  voice  is  musical  and  fits  every  intonation  and  cadence,  his  pene- 
trative intellect  is  as  quick  as  it  is  vivid,  and  does  not  wait  upon 
labored  induction;  he  darts  at  once  upon  the  core  of  his  subject,  and 
starts  where  most  reasoners  end.  He  is  familiar  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics;  Tacitus  is  his  favorite  author.  Disciplined  by  such 
an  education,  his  tastes  are  always  correct.  In  the  subtle  game  of 
law  he  is  as  adroit  as  a  general  in  the  field ;  when  he  gets  into  his 
subject  and  is  warmed  with  it,  he  utters  words  of  fire  that  carry  the 
listener  along  captive  with  him.  If  his  argument  is  close  to  the 
point,  it  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  his  adversary's  inconsistencies. 
He  is  renowned  for  his  ability  to  sway  courts  by  his  logic,  almost 
irresistible,  and  his  juries  by  his  fascinating  eloquence.  He  is  called 
by  some  of  our  lawyers  the  incarnation  of  logic.  At  home  his  man- 
ners are  amiable  and  his  spirit  buoyant  and  playful;  he  is  a  loving 
and  indulgent  father  and  husband,  and  when  he  can  lay  aside  the 
cares  of  his  office  he  gives  himself  over  to  the  enjoyment  of  domes- 
tic happiness." 

Both  Mr.  Semmes  and  his  wife  are  charming,  interesting  conver- 
sationalists, and,  listening  to  the  two,  one  can  understand  the  long 
and  tender  friendship  and  affection  that  has  bound  them  as  one;  it 
is  a  union  not  only  of  heart  and  hand,  but  of  mind  and  soul,  and, 
knowing  them  well,  one  can  better  understand  the  great  success  that 
has  attended  his  life  when  he  meets  with  such  congenial  companion- 
ship and  sympathy  in  the  partner  of  his  choice.  Father  Semmes, 
too,  is  a  delightful  addition  to  their  household,  and  the  tender  defer- 
ence paid  to  this  venerable  and  beloved  priest  is  a  key-note  to  the 
character  of  his  brother  and  sister. 

The  conversation  had  drifted  in  that  delightful  way  characteristic 
of  informal  home  dinings  from  one  topic  to  another,  when  Mr. 
Semmes  began  to  tell  stones  of  his  boyhood  at  Georgetown  and  his 
college  days  at  Harvard.  The  Semmes  family  is  of  French  and 
English  descent,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland.  A 
member  of  the  family,  Middleton  Semmes,  when  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Maryland,  discovered  among  some  old  colonial 
papers  the  record  showing  that  "Joseph  Semmes,  of  Normandy, 
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France,"  was,  by  order  of  the  council,  naturalized,  to  enable  him  to 
hold  land. 

The  date  of  the  paper  was  1640,  and  was  the  first  paper  of  natu- 
ralization ever  granted  in  America.  There  is  in  connection  with  this 
a  singular  coincidence.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  river, 
opposite  the  Semmes  property,  are  some  high  cliffs,  which  are  called 
to  this  day  the  "Normandy  Cliffs,"  and  French  Normandy,  as 
every  one  knows  is  noted  for  its  cliffs  on  the  seashore.  A  peculiar 
fact,  too,  is  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  in  Maryland 
the  name  of  Joseph  has  gone  through  every  generation  of  the  family. 

Many  years  ago  Father  Vawhorseigh  discovered  in  an  old  church 
in  Charles  county,  Maryland,  a  strong  bound  Latin  prayer  book, 
with  the  Mass  and  Vespers,  and  all  the  prayers  in  Latin.  The  book 
had  been  printed  in  Belgium.  It  had  in  very  pale  writing  the  name 
of  Joseph  Semmes  within,  and,  pasted  in,  a  steel  engraved  coat  of 
arms  of  George  Neville,  of  England,  with  the  motto,  "  Ne  ville 

vellis  "  on  it.     Mr.   Semmes  had  married  a  Miss  Neville,  and  be- 

• 

neath  the  marriage  date  was  painted  in  black,  "  1640."  Mr.  T.  J. 
Semmes'  mother  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence.  She  was 
a  member  of  a  prominent  and  wealthy  family  of  Maryland,  who  had 
come  over  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  settled  in  St.  Mary's  county, 
Maryland.  His  father  was  Raphael  Semmes,  uncle  of  the  world- 
renowned  Confederate  Admiral,  and  commander  of  the  Alabama. 
On  the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Semmes'  family  were  Welsh-Catholic. 
His  grandfathers  were  both  extensive  land  owners  in  Charles  county, 
Maryland. 

Speaking  of  his  mother,  Mr.  Semmes  said: 

"She  was  a  woman  of  great  variety  of  information  and  sweetest 
culture.  Her  strength  of  mind  was  remarkable,  and  this  wonderful 
faculty  she  retained  unimpaired  up  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty,  when 
she  died.  That  was  seventeen  years  ago.  She  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  her  children,  and  to  her 
careful  training  and  watchful  care  they  owe  much  of  their  success  in 
life.  My  mother  was  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  every  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  from  Monroe  to  Lincoln,  and  she  had 
associated  with  all  the  distinguished  men  and  women  in  Washington 
for  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century.  This  naturally  threw  her 
children  into  the  most  pleasant  surroundings  and  companionship. 
I  personally  remember  and  knew  every  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  time  of  Martin  Van  Buren." 
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And  here  Mr.  Semmes  smiled  pleasantly  as  he  recalled  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Van  Huren. 

"  It  was  at  a  children's  party  given  in  Washington  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Forsythe,  one  of  the  cabinet  officers.  I  was  a  little  boy  then, 
and  \v.i«;  anidii^  the  invited  guests.  We  children  were  playing  merry 
games,  in  which  Mr.  Forsythe  led,  when  President  Van  Buren  entered 
the  room.  1  remember  him  well.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  cuta- 
way coat,  with  brass  buttons,  frilled  shirt  front,  nankeen  breeches 
and  long  silk  hose  and  low-quarter  shoes  with  silver  buckles.  He 
\\  is  a  splendid-looking  man,  and  we  children  soon  got  over  our  awe 
of  the  President  when  he  entered  so  heartily  into  our  games  and 
dances." 

Then  Mr.  Semmes  recalled  many  facts  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
istration and  the  gay  times  at  the  capitol  in  Washington.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  been  minister  to  England,  and  while  there  saw  the  mag- 
nificent gold  service  which  was  used  on  state  occasions.  When  he 
became  President  of  the  United  States  he  introduced  gold  spoons 
into  the  White  House.  This  was  considered  a  terrible  piece  of  ex- 
travagance for  a  democratic  country.  His  administration  was  char- 
acterized by  his  enemies  as  the  most  extravagant  of  the  Presidents. 
In  the  next  campaign,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the 
' '  gold  spoons ' '  were  used  against  him  with  telling  vengeance. 
Everywhere  the  cry  rang  out  in  the  North  against  Martin  Van  Buren's 
extravagance,  and  with  this  cry  that  of  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler, 
too,"  with  the  result  that  Harrison  was  elected.  But  succeeding 
years  have  shown  that  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was  the  most 
economical  of  all  the  Presidents,  notwithstanding  the  "gold  spoons," 
as  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant. 

Then  Mr.  Semmes  recalled  personal  experiences  with  all  the  Pres- 
idents of  those  succeeding  days,  and  his  reminiscences  form  a 
delightful  history  of  themselves.  After  graduating  at  Georgetown 
College,  in  which  he  took  first  honors  for  three  successive  years,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Clement  Cox,  of  Georgetown. 
He  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  few  months  afterward 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1845.  Har- 
vard Law  School  was  then  presided  over  by  Associate  Justice  Story, 
then  of  the  United  States  bench,  and  Prof.  Greenleaf,  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  "  Evidence." 

"Among  my  classmates,"  said  Mr.  Semmes,  "were  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States;  Henry  C. 
Semple,  nephew  of  the  then  President,  John  Tyler,  and  Mr.  Burlin- 
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game,  who  afterwards  became  minister  to  China.  While  I  was  at 
Harvard  I  read  the  review  of  Judge  Story's  '  Commentary  on  the 
United  States  Constitution,'  written  by  Judge  Upshur,  of  Virginia. 
This  book  was  the  turning  point  in  my  political  thought.  Reflecting 
seriously  on  its  spirit  and  teachings,  I  became  a  Democrat,  and 
never  once  during  the  long  line  of  sixty  years  that  have  nearly 
passed  since  then,  have  I  swerved  from  its  sacred  principles.  My 
family  were  all  Whigs.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  people  of  education 
and  standing  were  Whigs  in  those  days.  The  Democrats  as  yet, 
were  little  regarded,  and  one  may  imagine  the  feelings  in  my  old  and 
staunch  Whig  family,  when  I  announced  to  them  that  I  intended  to 
forsake  the  political  creed  of  my  ancestors  and  that  I  was  an  out  and 
out  Democrat.  My  mother  and  father  were  bitterly  opposed,  but 
my  conversion  rested  upon  firm  conviction  in  the  undying  principles 
of  true  Democracy.  It  was  a  remarkable  book,  that  of  Judge  Up- 
shur's  review.  I  have  never  seen  the  work  since,  though  I  have 
often  tried  to  procure  it.  Judge  Upshur  was  a  very  excellent  scholar 
and  a  vigorous  writer.  He  was  killed  during  President  Folk's  ad- 
ministration, or  Mr.  Tyler's.  The  book  was  loaned  to  me  while  at 
Harvard  by  my  fellow-student,  Henry  C.  Semple,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  the  father  of  Rev.  Father  Semple,  president  of  the  Jesuit's  Col- 
lege of  this  city.  Henry  C.  Semple  afterwards  became  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Montgomery,  Alabama." 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  whole  family,"  continued  Mr. 
Semmes,  "converted  some  years  later  to  the  Democracy.  When 
the  so-called  'American  Party '  was  formed  among  the  Whigs,  and 
Catholic  churches  and  schoolhouses  were  burned,  my  mother  changed 
her  political  tenets,  and  said  that  she  would  never  be  identified  with 
a  party  that  was  so  'un-American,'  and  which  could  so  ruthlessly 
destroy  the  houses  of  God  and  education.  She  became  an  un- 
swerving Democrat,  and  converted  my  father  to  her  views.  The 
family  followed,  and  we  have  all  been  Democrats  ever  since. 

' '  I  made  my  first  political  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
cause,  at  Georgetown,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  a  candidate  for  president. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  that  maiden  effort  won  many  to  my  side, 
though  at  that  time  my  parents  were  still  firm  Whigs,  and  were  hor- 
rified at  one  of  their  blood  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Democrats. 
But  no  truer  Democrat  ever  lived  than  my  dear  old  mother,  as  her 
subsequent  life  proved." 

"When  did  you  come  to  live  in  New  Orleans?"  asked  the 
writer. 
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"In  1850,  immediately  after  my  marriage,"  and  here  a  pleasant 
light  lit  up  his  (nee,  as  he  reverted  to  his  meeting  with  the  beautiful 
Miss  Myra  E.  Knox,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Knox,  a  prominent 
ante-bellum  planter,  and  president  of  the  Central  Bank,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  Mrs.  Semmes'  mother  was  Miss  Anna  O.  Lewis, 
a  member  of  the  distinguished  Lewis  and  Fairfax  families,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  relatives  of  the  Washingtons.  "  I  was  married  in  January, 
1850,"  said  Mr.  Semmes,  "and  came  to  live  in  New  Orleans.  The 
civil  law  of  Louisiana  was  very  different  'from  the  common  law,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  study  for  three  months  in  order  to  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  of  the  State.  Our  jurisprudence  was  based  upon 
the  laws  of  Spain  and  on  the  Napoleon  code,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  with  such  modifications  as  had 
been  thought  advisable.  But  I  was  determined  to  master  every 
branch  of  my  profession,  for  I  loved  civil  law,  and  wished  to  have  a 
profound  knowledge  of  it  from  the  twelve  tables  of  Rome  and  the 
institutions  of  Justinian,  to  the  Napoleon  code.  Passing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  in  1853,  I  fqrmed  a  partner- 
ship with  Matthew  Edwards,  who  had  been  my  classmate  at  Harvard. 
In  1855,  when  the  excitement  of  the  'Know-nothing  Party'  ran 
high,  the  partnership  was  severed.  I  was  invited  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress in  defense  of  the  Catholics  at  Armory  Hall,  and  openly  attacked 
the  principles  of  the  Know-nothing  party." 

Mr.  Semmes  did  not  tell,  however,  how  his  vigorous  utterances  on 
that  occasion  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  in  political  life, 
and  he  was  at  once  elected  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State,  by  a  large  majority. 

Reverting  to  the  bar  in  1850  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Semmes  told  many 
delightful  reminiscences.  He  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  such 
distinguished  men  as  Alfred  Hennen,  John  R.  Grymes,  Slidell, 
Christian  Roselius,  S.  S.  Prentiss,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bonford, 
Charles  Gayarre,  Judge  Walker  and  other  typical  representatives  of 
the  old  Louisiana  bench  and  bar.  He  also  knew,  intimately,  Dr. 
Warren  Stone,  Dr.  W.  Newton  Mercer  Dr.  Augustas  Cenas,  and 
others  equally  distinguished  in  scientific,  political  and  commercial 
fields. 

And  this  led  him  to  speak  of  the  life  and  aristocracy  of  the  old 
South.  It  seemed  to  be  a  theme  upon  which  he  loved  to  linger,  for 
his  face  glowed  with  a  softened  light,  and  at  times  his  voice  grew 
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tremulous  with  emotion,  as  he  recalled  scene  after  scene  in  that 
drama  which  led  up  to  the  most  portentous  event  of  these  modern 
times,  the  civil  war  in  America. 

"No  life,"  said  he,  "can  ever  again  be  like  the  life  of  those 
olden  days.  The  South  had  an  element  in  its  society — a  landed 
gentry — which  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  extraordinary  culture, 
elevated  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  South,  enlarged  and 
emancipated  social  intercourse,  and  established  schools  of  individual 
refinement.  We  had  a  vast  agricultural  country,  and  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  in  the  South  had  its  fixed  features.  No  life  was  like  the 
plantation  life  of  those  days,  and  many  old  negroes  who  survive 
gladly  testify  to  its  alluring  charms.  The  kindness  of  an  old  master 
or  mistress  comes  back  through  the  vista  of  receding  years,  like  a 
sunset  glow  from  a  distant  land,  and  no  one  but  the  Southern  child 
who  has  experienced  the  loving,  thoughtful  care  of  an  old  negro 
mammy,  can  appreciate  the  bond  of  sympathy  which  often  united 
the  races. 

"The  people  of  the  North  could  not  understand  all  this.  But  the 
colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas  were  from  the  first 
distinguished  for  their  polite  manners,  their  fine  sentiment,  their 
attachment  to  a  sort  of  feudal  life,  their  landed  gentry,  their  love  of 
field  sports,  and  the  prodigal  aristocracy  that  dispensed  its  store  in 
constant  rounds  of  hospitality  and  gaiety.  We  had  a  rich  popula- 
tion then,  and,  as  I  said  before,  dispensed  a  baronial  hospitality. 
All  was  life  and  joy  and  affluence.  The  old  tradition  of  colonial 
Southern  manners  was  still  followed  out,  for  no  traveler  was  allowed 
to  go  to  a  tavern  after  he  had  been  the  guest  of  one  of  these  old 
families,  but  was  handed  over  from  family  to  family  through  entire 
States.  The  holidays  were  celebrated  by  master  and  slave  with 
music  and  feasting,  and  petty  litigation  was  at  a  low  ebb.  There 
was  an  old  tradition,  too,  that  gold  was  kept  in  chests  among  our 
early  ancestors  after  the  downfall  of  continental  paper,  and  weighed 
in  scales  and  loaned  out  to  neighbors  on  terms  of  short  payment, 
without  note,  interest  or  witness  or  security,  so  great  was  the  pro- 
verbial honor  of  the  South.  It  was  hard,  therefore,  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritan  exiles  who  established  themselves  upon  the  cold 
and  rugged  soil  of  New  England  to  understand  the  manners  and 
traditions  of  the  descendents  of  the  cavaliers  who  sought  the  brighter 
climate  of  the  South,  and  told  stories  of  their  ancestors  in  their  baro- 
nial halls  in  Virginia  drinking  confusion  to  roundheads  and  regicides. 

"The  South  yielded  to  none  in  her  love  for  the  Union,  but  States' 
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Ri-hts  were  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  politics  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  it  was  this  doctrine  that  gave  to  the  Union  its 
moral  dignity.  The  South,  as  a  well-known  writer  said,  bowed 
neither  before  an  idol  of  gain  nor  the  shadow  of  a  name.  She  wor- 
shiped that  picture  of  the  Union  which  made  it  a  peculiar  association 
in  which  the  State  was  sovereign,  and  these  sovereign  States  were 
held  by  high  considerations  of  good  faith;  by  the  exchanges  of 
equity  and  comity,  by  the  noble  attractions  of  social  order  and  the 
enthused  sympathies  of  a  common  destiny  of  power,  honor  and 
patriotism  and  renown." 

And  still,  with  the  pleasant  touch  of  a  wizard  hand,  Mr.  Semmes 
lingered  upon  his  fascinating  theme,  dwelling  with  infinite  charm 
upon  days  that  seem  in  this  practical,  money-making  age,  like  glean- 
ings from  the  pages  of  knight  errantry  and  romance.  And  then  he 
spoke  of  the  stirring  events  that  came  with  the  years,  and  finally  of 
that  great,  sad  struggle,  that  swept  over  the  Southland,  burying  the 
old  life  forever  in  its  course.  Of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  that 
struggle,  he  spoke  freely.  He  went  over  the  intervening  years  when 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan,  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Louisiana,  and  how  he  resigned  this  office  in  1859,  to 
accept  the  Attorney  Generalship  of  the  State.  In  January,  1861, 
events  were  rushing  forward,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  passed  the  secession  ordinance,  January  26,  1861. 
"  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  which  drafted  this 
ordinance,"  said  Mr.  Semmes. 

"And  somewhere  carefully  put  away,"  added  Mrs.  Semmes,  "I 
have  still  the  pen  with  which  you  signed  that  ordinance." 

"In  September,  1861,  I  was  called  by  President  Davis  to  Mont- 
gomery, to  consult  with  him  as  Attorney  General  of  our  State,  as  to 
the  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  banks."  The  first  loan 
ever  made  to  the  Confederacy,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Memminger  in  a 
letter  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  was  by  Mr.  Knox,  father  of  Mrs. 
Semmes.  Mr.  Memminger  justly  praises  the  devotion  "of  that  pa- 
triotic gentleman  "  in  this  volunteer  ofipr. 

In  November,  1861,  Mr.  Semmes  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
with  his  colleague  from  Louisiana,  General  Edward  H.  Sparrow. 
He  passed  through  Montgomery  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  and  here 
Mrs.  Semmes  met  her  parents,  who  were  delighted  that  a  son-in-law 
of  theirs  had  this  high  honor  conferred  upon  him,  so  dearly  did  they 
love  the  South.  Mrs.  Semmes  referred  laughingly  to  the  beautiful 
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trousseau  that  her  father  presented  her  with  to  take  to  Richmond,  as 
became  the  wife  of  a  Confederate  Senator.  In  Congress,  Mr. 
Semmes  was  at  once  appointed  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
in  connection  with  Honorable  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  and 
Honorable  Robert  Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Honorable  B.  H.  Hill  was  chairman. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  flag  and 
seal  of  the  Confederate  States.  As  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
on  flag  and  seal,  Mr.  Semmes  took  an  active  part,  and  his  efforts 
were  of  no  little  importance  in  the  selection  and  adoption  of  an  ap- 
propriate motto  for  the  seal  finally  adopted.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Hunter,  he  prepared  the  "  tax  in  kind  bill,"  which  practically 
supported  the  Confederacy  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  He 
also  wrote  the  report  on  retaliation,  and  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  martial  law. 

But  all  these  facts  are  matters  of  history.  It  was  of  that  inner  life 
of  the  Confederacy  that  he  spoke  most  freely,  those  days  of  social 
life  in  Richmond,  gay  and  brilliant  as  some  olden  court,  and  then 
varying  in  the  scale  of  merriness  as  the  end  of  the  gamut  was  reached 
and  Richmond  found  itself  a  doomed  city. 

"Yes,  the  social  life  in  Richmond  during  the  war  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  characterized  by  that  old-time  grace  and  hospitality  for 
which  the  South  was  famous.  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  chapter  in  the 
history  of  that  olden  life.  We  occupied  a  beautiful  mansion  known 
as  the  Cruikshanks  house.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Rich- 
mond, and  almost  a  fac  simile  of  that  occupied  by  Presidant  Davis." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Semmes,  "  I  liked  our  house  much  better 
than  I  did  the  presidential  mansion." 

Mr.  Semmes  smiled  and  continued:  "  Our  home  was  the  center  of 
a  most  brilliant  coterie.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  a  bachelor,  and  asked  to 
make  his  home  with  us.  We  also  had  Mr.  Garland,  afterwards  a 
member  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet,  and  General  Sparrow,  my  col- 
league. Of  course,  they  did  not  want  to  accept  my  hospitality 
without  paying  board,  and  so  we  laughingly  complied.  My  boarders 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  used  to  pay  me  about  $900  a  month, 
and  we  used  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  running  our  house  at  about 
$300,000  a  year.  Fancy  this  sum  for  household  expenses,  but  you 
must  remember  that  we  were  using  Confederate  money,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Semmes  used  to  say,  we  would  send  a  whole  basketful  of  money  to 
market  in  exchange  for  provisions.  Our  boarders  in  reality  paid  us 
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about  $100  a  month,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  war  the  money 
\\ .is  not  even  valued  at  that.  I  was  not  a  rich  man,  hut  my  father- 
in-law  was  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  South,  and  he  kept  us 
libi-rally  supplied  with  funds." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Semmes,  "we  used  to  get  all  manner 
of  nice  provisions  and  hampers  from  Montgomery,  and  never 
knew  how  they  reached  us  so  safely,  for  everything  came  to  us  con- 
traband. Our  table  was  always  well  supplied,  and  many  were  the 
brilliant  dinners  we  gave.  We  often  invited  the  senators  from  the 
In mU-r  States,  for  some  of  these  fared  very  badly,  indeed;  they  had 
to  live  in  one  room,  and  on  corn  and  beans  and  bacon,  and  as  their 
States  were  very  much  divided,  supplies  sent  them  by  their  constit- 
uents were  cut  off,  and  money,  too.  They  had  a  hard  time  of  it, 
but  they  stood  nobly  by  the  cause  to  the  end.  We  had  great  times 
in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  when  our  cause  seemed  so  sure  of  suc- 
cess and  our  boys  were  fighting  so  bravely,  but  towards  the  end  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Mr.  Garland,  General  Sparrow  and  Mr.  Semmes  used 
to  come  home  with  weary  hearts." 

"  But  you  were  always  bright  and  cheerful  to  the  end,"  said  Mr. 
Semmes.  "  It  was  wonderful,  the  courage  of  the  Southern  women 
during  the  war.  In  Richmond,  where  at  all  hours,  day  or  night, 
you  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  cannons  and  the  echo  of  shot  and 
shell,  where  bullets  were  often  flying  in  the  streets,  the  women  kept 
up  their  social  life.  Parties  and  receptions  and  dinners  were  given 
night  after  night;  when  our  boys  in  gray  passed  through  the  capital, 
all  the  women  went  out  to  greet  them,  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
bidding  them  Godspeed.  Receptions  were  given  in  their  honor,  and 
a  perpetual  round  of  gayety  was  kept  up.  The  women  did  this  to 
cheer  on  the  soldier  boys.  Many  a  group  of  handsome  officers 
danced  the  night  away  and  went  forth  to  fight  on  the  morrow,  and 
were  buried  in  the  evening  shadows  on  the  battle  field.  There  was 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  dashing  cavalry  officer,  who,  the  night 
before  he  was  killed,  played  in  the  charades  at  the  home  of  my  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Ives,  wife  of  Colonel  Ives,  who  was  an  officer  on  President 
Davis'  staff.  Mrs.  Ives'  home  was  a  great  centre  for  the  young 
folks.  That  night  all  the  prettiest  girls  in  Richmond  were  taking 
part  in  the  charades,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  officers  of  the 
army.  There  were  present  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Stephens,  Judah  P.  Ben- 
jamin, Secretary  Mallory,  Mrs.  Mallory — in  fact,  all  the  cabinet 
officers  and  their  wives,  the  representatives  in  Congress,  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  etc.,  and  General  Stuart  was  the  observed  of  all 
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observers,  as  he  gaily  led  the  charades.  He  was  so  brilliant,  so 
handsome  and  daring,  that  he  was  called  the  Prince  Rupert  of  the 
Confederacy,  as  he  used  to  dash  around  Richmond  on  his  noble 
charger,  with  his  black  plume  flying  in  the  breeze.  That  night  he 
left  the  smiling  throng  with  a  flower  that  some  pretty  girl  had  just 
pinned  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  the  next  day  news  came  that  he 
who  was  always  in  the  most  advanced  line  of  battle,  he  who  was  al- 
ways ready  for  a  fight  or  a  frolic,  had  been  killed,  his  bright  blue  eyes 
looking  into  the  very  face  of  death  without  a  quiver,  and  ready  for 
the  worst. 

"His  remains  were  brought  to  Richmond,  and  every  eye  was 
dimmed  with  tears  as  the  soldiers  bearing  the  body  of  their  dead 
general  marched  down  the  street,  while  the  band  played  '  Maryland, 
My  Maryland.'  Only  a  few  hours  before  that  stalwart  soldier  him- 
self had  been  singing  '  Old  Joe  Hooker,  will  you  come  out  of  the 
Wilderness?'  and  now  he  was  cold  in  death,  and  never  would  we 
look  upon  his  like  again." 

Mrs.  Semmes  related  with  tears  in  her  eyes  how  the  news  of 
Stonewall  Jackson's  death  had  been  received  in  Richmond.  Many 
refused  to  believe  that  this  bravest  Roman  of  them  all  was  dead. 
She  herself  went  out  on  the  street  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  as  she 
approached  the  capitol  she  met  some  soldiers  carrying  a  covered 
corpse  and  marching  with  bowed  heads  to  the  beat  of  the  muffled 
drums.  "  Who  is  it  that  they  are  carrying,"  she  asked  with  white 
lips.  And  the  simple  answer  came  back.  "  Stonewall  Jackson." 

"The  death  of  General  Jackson,"  said  Mrs.  Semmes,  "cast  a 
shadow  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  that  reached  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  war.  His  death  was  not  only  a  loss  to  his  country;  it 
was  a  calamity  to  the  world.  As  some  one  has  nobly  said:  '  It  was  a 
subtraction  from  the  living  generation  of  genius;  the  extinction  of  a 
great  light  in  the  temple  of  Christianity.'  Thousands  followed  him 
to  the  grave  and  consecrated  it  with  their  tears." 

Then  he  spoke  of  Robert  Lee,  that  grand  old  chieftain  whose 
name  is  never  mentioned  to  this  day  without  throbbing  heart  by  the 
old  veterans  of  the  South.  "  General  Lee  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
our  house  in  Richmond;  he  was  then,  as  he  is  to-day,  the  great 
ideal  of  Southern  chivalry  and  truth.  Great  in  defeat  as  he  was  in 
victory,  the  annals  of  the  world's  history  bears  no  purer  or  greater 
name  than  that  of  Robert  Lee." 

Many  reminiscences  did  Mr.  Semmes  recall  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 
Yancey  and  Breckenridge,  and  Mallory  and  Stephens,  Beauregard 
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and  Johnston.  He  remembered  as  though  it  were  only  yesterday, 
every  incident  of  that  war,  and  spoke  of  the  death  of  Albert  Sidm  y 
Johnston,  the  brave  and  peerless,  whose  loss,  as  Mr.  Davis  said  in 
his  nx-s^avM-  to  Congress,  was  irreparable;  whose  last  breath  cheered 
his  comrades  on  to  victory,  whose  last  thought  was  his  country.  "  I 
never  >hall  forget,"  continued  Mr.  Semmes,  "  how  strong  men  wept 
when  the  special  message  of  Mr.  Davis  was  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  and  how  sobs  almost  choked  the  voice  of  the 
reader  as  he  concluded:  'Among  the  shining  hosts  of  the  great  and 
good,  who  now  cluster  around  the  banner  of  our  country,  there 
exists  no  purer  spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul  than  that  of  the  illustrious 
man  whose  death  I  join  you  in  lamenting.'  ' 

"Tell  about  our  visit  to  the  battlefield  of  Manassas,"  said  Mr. 
Semmes  to  his  wife,  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  and  with  a  sweet 
pathos,  Mrs.  Semmes  told  how,  after  the  famous  First  Manassas,  it 
was  resolved  to  erect  a  marble  shaft  on  the  spot  where  General  Bar- 
tow  had  fallen,  shot  through  the  heart.  General  Bartow  was  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  promising  spirits  in  the  South.  He  had  led  the 
Georgia  regiment,  which  had  fought  with  the  4th  Alabama  like  tigers 
in  the  strife.  General  Berrien,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Semmes;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Semmes,  the  doctor,  General  Sam  Jones  and  Staff,  all  went 
out  to  Manassas  early  in  the  morning  to  see  the  shaft  erected.  For 
some  reason  or  other  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  been 
expected  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day,  to  be  present.  At  the  last 
moment  the  Georgia  regiment  and  General  Sam  Jones  called  upon 
Mr.  Semmes  to  be  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 

"  He  was  so  totally  taken  by  surprise,"  said  Mrs.  Semmes,  "  that 
he  came  up  to  me  and  whispered,  '  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say 
on  such  short  notice.'  '  Yes  you  do,'  I  replied,  'just  tell  them  about 
the  bravery  and  heroism  of  our  Southern  boys;  tell  them  how  they 
are  suffering  and  how  they  still  cling  to  the  cause  which  is  so  dear  to 
us  all.'  "And  he  did,"  said  Mrs.  Semmes.  "  I  think  that  it  was  the 
grandest  speech  he  ever  made  in  his  life,  even  if  he  is  my  husband. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  time  and  place,  but  I  know  that  we  were  all  in 
tears  as  he  spoke  of  our  Southern  boys  and  the  brave  man  who  had 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  cause.  I  shall  never  forget  how  Manassas 
looked  that  day;  it  seemed  as  though  a  hurricane  had  swept  over 
the  place.  The  battle  had  raged  long  and  fiercely  between  two 
wooden  houses  known  as  the  Henry  and  Robinson  houses,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  on  the  plateau.  General  Bartowr  had  fallen 
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near  the  Henry  house.  It  had  been  a  great  victory  for  our  men. 
The  house  was  just  riddled  with  bullets.  I  went  in  to  look  at  it;  all 
along  the  route,  too,  for  over  three  miles  were  the  evidences  of  the 
indescribable  rout;  a  shapeless,  morbid  mass  of  bones  and  sinews, 
wood  and  iron,  powder  blackened  trees,  charred  bridges.  Oh,  it 
was  dreadful,  dreadful  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  pictures  of  the 
war. ' ' 

"  My  old  home  of  Warrenton  saw  much  of  the  bloody  battling," 
said  Mrs.  Semmes.  "When  General  Stuart  was  defending  War- 
renton the  women  of  the  place  showed  their  undaunted  heroism. 
My  own  sister,  Mrs.  Payne,  who  was  the  wife  of  Major  Rice  W. 
Payne,  turned  her  own  home  into  a  hospital  for  the  Confederate 
wounded.  The  best  rooms  in  the  house  were  for  the  soldiers,  and 
when  sick  and  dying  they  were  brought  there,  and  she  herself  nursed 
them,  making  even  the  little  children  in  the  house  play  the  nurse, 
too,  by  fanning  the  soldiers  while  they  slept,  and  handing  them  water 
and  so  on.  Several  of  her  children  contracted  the  fever.  Four  of 
the  soldiers  having  died  in  my  sister's  home,  they  were  buried  with 
military  honors.  The  children,  happily,  recovered,  but  my  sister 
was  taken  ill  and  died,  a  victim  to  her  love  for  the  stricken  South. 

"Some  amusing  incidents  occurred  in  Warrenton.  When  the 
Yankee  soldiers  would  pass  through  and  ask  for  food,  the  ladies 
growing  tired  and  determined  to  save  all  sustenance  for  our  boys  in 
gray,  determined  to  make  the  enemy  pay  for  food.  I  had  a  cousin 
who  was  married  to  a  Presbyterian  minister  by  the  name  of  Pollock. 
He  was  from  Maine  and  was  the  tallest,  thinest  and  most  cadaverous 
looking  man  I  ever  saw.  One  day  it  was  reported  that  my  cousin 
had  hidden  some  Yankee  bones  in  her  yard.  The  union  soldiers 
were  trying  to  gather  up  all  the  bones  of  those  who  were  killed  and 
bury  them.  A  squad  of  union  soldiers  marched  up  to  my  cousin's 
house  and  said  to  her:  'We  hear  Madam,  that  you  have  a  bag  of 
Yankee  bones  hidden  in  your  house.'  She  looked  at  the  captain  a 
moment,  and  answered  smartly:  'Yes,  I  have  a  bag  of  Yankee 
bones  here;  come  with  me  and  I  will  show  it  to  you.'  She  led  the 
men  into  the  chicken  yard,  where  her  tall,  cadaverous  husband  was 
engaged  in  feeding  the  chickens,  and  pointing  to  him,  she  said: 
'  There  is  my  bag  of  Yankee  bones. ' 

"This  cousin's  name  was  Elizabeth.  One  day  when  she  heard 
that  some  Confederate  soldiers  had  been  wounded  at  a  distance,  she 
mounted  her  horse  to  go  and  aid  them.  On  the  way  the  horse  took 
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fright  at  tin-  sound  of  a  gun  and  threw  her  against  some  rocks,  badly 
injuring  her  in  the  face.  Her  husband,  who  was  very  pompous  and 
slow  in  his  language,  hearing  of  the  accident,  hastened  to  her,  and, 
entering  the  room,  said:  'Tell  me,  Elizabeth,  are  you  defaced? ' 

"  She  made  lit -r  way,  however  to  the  soldiers,  and  she  and  my 
sister  had  the  church  in  Warrenton  turned  into  a  hospital  to  receive 
them,  and  there  they  were  tenderly  nursed — but  some  got  well  and 
others  went  to  their  eternal  reward." 

"  Again  events  were  hurrying  forward,  but  not  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1861,  when  we  all  entered  Richmond  with  such  bright 
hopes.  But  the  final  catastrophy  was  delayed  for  a  while  yet.  Col- 
onel Dahlgren  determined  to  make  a  raid  upon  Richmond,  and  when 
the  news  reached  us,  all  there  was  to  oppose  him  was  a  force  of  local 
soldiery  and  a  battalion  of  department  clerks.  The  members  of 
Congress  shouldered  guns  and  mounted  guard  around  Richmond. 
But  the  small  force  of  department  clerks  and  unskilled  soldiers  were 
a  match  for  Dahlgren,  and  averted  the  plot  he  had  formed  to  pour 
fire  upon  the  devoted  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  But  we  soldiers 
were  hungry,"  said  Mr.  Semmes.  "I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all 
day,  and  the  heartiest  meal  I  ever  enjoyed  was  a  piece  of  dry  bread 
and  a  raw  onion  that  I  asked  of  an  old  market  woman  as  she  passed 
me  where  I  was  keeping  guard.  That  was  the  best  onion  I  ever  ate 
in  my  life.  Dark  days  were  coming,  however,  for  it  had  become 
apparent  to  all  that  the  South  must  yield,  not  in  bravery,  but  in  su- 
periority of  numbers.  In  Virginia,  the  supply  of  bread  even  was 
exhausted,  and  little  more  could  be  expected  until  after  the  next 
wheat  crop  came  in.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  enormously  high. ' ' 

"  For  instance,"  said  Mrs.  Semmes,  "at  our  New  Year's  dinner 
in  1864,  we  had  to  pay  $i  10  for  the  turkey  to  grace  the  feast.  That 
was  one  of  the  last  big  dinners  that  we  had  at  our  house." 

"  It  was  not  such  a  big  dinner  in  point  of  courses,"  said  Mr. 
Semmes,  "for  we  were  getting  reduced  now,  and  money  was  worth 
nothing  and  provisions  were  high.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  good  sub- 
stantial dinner;  we  had  our  expensive  Confederate  turkey,  and  vega- 
tables  and  game,  and  good  bread,  made  at  home,  and  nice  dessert. 
We  had  Mr.  Stephens  and  General  Sparrow,  and  Mr.  Garland  from 
our  home,  and  Bishop  McGill  and  dear  old  Father  Hubert  to  dine 
with  us.  I  shall  never  forget  that  New  Year's  dinner.  We  all  tried 
to  be  gay,  but  our  hearts  were  inwardly  sad.  There  was  the  usual 
visiting,  customary  in  those  days  on  New  Year's  day,  but  the  old 
brilliancy  and  fire  were  fast  ebbing  away." 
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"Mr.  Stephens  never  forgot  that  New  Year's  dinner,"  said  Mrs. 
Semmes,  and  she  took  from  an  old  scrap-book,  carefully  put  away, 
an  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Stephens,  dated  "  New  Year's,  1866. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Semmes:  Two  years  ago  to-day  we  were  at  your 
house,  in  Richmond,  and  had  Bishop  McGill  at  dinner.  What 
changes  have  taken  place  since  then,  and  what  reminiscences  crowd 
upon  my  mind  in  taking  this  short  retrospect.  A  whole  train  of 
these  mixed  with  many  pleasant  as  well  as  sad  memories  was  awak- 
ened by  your  letter,  which  lies  on  the  table  before  me."  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  speak,  does  the  great  Confederate  statesman,  of  many 
things  already  told  in  this  sketch — incidents  in  which  he  was  pleas- 
antly interested  and  closed  by  wishing  both  her  and  Mr.  Semmes 
long  life  and  happiness. 

There  were  rumors  and  rumors  that  the  war  would  have  to  be 
brought  to  a  close,  but  Robert  E.  Lee,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned, 
still  held  out  bravely.  A  small  slip  of  paper,  sent  to  President  Davis, 
as  he  sat  in  his  pew  in  St.  Paul's  church,  contained  the  most  momen- 
tous news  of  the  war.  It  advised  that  everything  should  be  in  readi- 
ness to  evacuate  Richmond  the  coming  night,  unless  before  that 
time  dispatches  should  be  received  to  the  contrary.  The  slip  of 
paper  was  from  General  Lee.  Many  of  the  cabinet  officers  had  sent 
their  families  from  Richmond  the  previous  week  as  also  the  congress- 
men. Mr.  Semmes  had  sent  Mrs.  Semmes  in  a  box-car,  by  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  road,  towards  Montgomery.  A  week  later 
he  joined  her  in  Georgia,  and  in  Augusta  heard  of  Lee's  surrender. 
Thence  the  way  was  made  by  wagon  and  stage  to  Montgomery. 
Reaching  here  Mrs.  Semmes  heard  that  her  husband  would  be  pur- 
sued and  she  determined  to  save  him.  She  drove  to  a  farm-house, 
some  miles  distant  from  Montgomery,  and  asked  the  farmer  to  give 
her  husband  shelter.  All  this  was  without  Mr.  Semmes'  knowledge. 
"Bring  him  to  jne, "  said  the  loyal  old  Southerner,  "and  he  can 
stay  at  my  farm  and  be  known  as  the  uncle  of  my  children."  But 
in  a  few  days  Mr.  Knox  sent  word  to  his  daughter  that  concealment 
was  impossible;  that  it  was  known  everywhere  that  Mr.  Semmes  was 
in  Alabama  and  that  he  would  join  her  in  her  father's  house.  This 
was  already  occupied  by  Yankee  soldiers,  but  they  were  very  cour- 
teous and  kind  to  us,  said  Mrs.  Semmes. 

Speaking  of  the  surrender,  Mr.  Semmes  said: 

"  Though  the  sword  was  surrendered  we  did  not  surrender  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  principles  for  which  we  fought;  they  still  live,  and 
time  is  fully  vindicating  their  truth.  A  few  days  later  came  the  news 
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that  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Fortress 
Monroe;  perhaps  it  was  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  Mr.  Davis.  Immediately  he  became  the  scape-goat  of 
the  Southern  people;  their  sorrows  had  to  be  borne  by  him  and  he 
stood  for  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought,  and  perhaps  he  would 
suffer  the  death  penalty  for  them.  The  trial  never  came  off,  but  for 
all  that,  Jefferson  Davis  returned,  the  people's  idol — the  great  chief- 
tain of  the  South.  And  so  he  remains  to  this  day." 

In  October,  1865,  Mr.  Semmes  went  to  Washington  and  saw 
President  Johnson.  The  President  asked  him  what  he  had  done  for 
the  South?  Mr.  Semmes  answered:  "All  that  a  man  could  do,  by 
words  and  deeds,  to  promote  the  Confederate  cause,  and  now  he 
wanted  to  resume  in  peace  the  practice  of  his  profession." 

"Well,  go  home  and  work,"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  He  immedi- 
ately returned  to  New  Orleans,  having  borrowed  $100  for  that 
purpose,  not  being  possessed  of  another  cent  in  the  world.  His  pa- 
latial home  in  this  city,  with  its  fine  furniture  and  mirrors,  and  mag- 
nificent library,  had  been  confiscated  when  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  forces,  under  General  Butler.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Mott,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  Louisiana  bar. 

The  principal  factors  in  those  stirring  scenes,  of  which  he  was 
such  a  part,  have  nearly  all  passed  away.  He  and  Mr.  Garland  and 
one  other  Senator,  perhaps  are  all  that  remain  of  the  Confederate 
Congress.  The  years  have  passed  on  and  a  new  South  has  grown 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  of  this  South  Mr.  Semmes  is  still  a 
conspicuous  figure  and  active  worker.  But  as  he  himself  said,  the 
old  life  was  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  has,  for  him,  the  peculiar 
charm  of  an  autumn  twilight's  lingering  adieu. 
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[From  the  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Star,  March  12, 1897.] 

THE  FORTY-FOURTH  N.  C.  INFANTRY. 


Historical  Sketch  Of. 


This  brief  record  of  the  organization,  movements  and  achievements 
of  the  44th  Regiment  North  Carolina  Troops,  could  not  have  been 
written  except  for  the  assistance  of  Captains  W.  P.  Oldham,  Robert 
Bingham,  Abram  Cox  and  Lieutenants  Thomas  B.  Long  and 
Richard  G.  Sneed,  officers  of  the  regiment,  who  participated  in  its 
career,  and  especially  am  I  under  obligations  to  Captain  John  H. 
Robinson,  of  the  52nd  North  Carolina,  who  was  detailed  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  campaign  of  1864,  at  the  request  of  General  Wm. 
McRae,  to  serve  on  his  staff  as  A.  A.  G.  in  place  of  Captain  Louis 
G.  Young,  who  had  been  severely  wounded.  The  facts  stated  in  a 
memorial  address  delivered  by  the  writer  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. ,  on 
May  10,  1890,  on  the  life  and  character  of  General  William  McRae, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  regiment, 
and  its  participation  in  the  various  engagements  described  have  been 
used  without  reserve,  as  they  are  known  to  be  correct;  nor  has  there 
been  any  hesitancy  in  quoting  from  the  language  of  that  address 
when  appropriate  to  a  description  of  events  constituting  alike. a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  regiment  as  well  as  of  the  brigade. 

CHAS.  M.  STEDMAN. 

The  44th  Regiment  North  Carolina  Troops  (Infantry)  was  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Mangum,  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1862,  with  George  B.  Singletary  as  its  colonel;  Richard  C.  Gotten, 
captain  Co.  E,  its  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Elisha  Cromwe'l,  captain 
Co.  B,  as  its  major.  Colonel  Singletary  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  Federal  troops  at  Tranter's  creek  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  on 
the  5th  day  of  June,  1862.  He  was  an  officer  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  would  have  unquestionably  attained  high  distinction  but 
for  his  untimely  end.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1862,  Thomas  C.  Sin- 
gletary, his  brother,  was  elected  colonel  in  his  stead.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gotten  resigned  on  account  of  advanced  age  on  the  loth 
day  of  June,  1862,  and  Major  Elisha  Cromwell  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  resigna- 
tion. The  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Major  Elisha  Crom- 
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well  \\.is  filled  by  the  election  of  Tazewell  L.  Hargrove,  captain  Co. 

A,  on  June  10,  1862.     On  the  24th  day  of  July,  1862,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cromwell  resigned,  and  Major  Tazewell  L.  Hargrove  was 
elected  in  his  place,  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  1862,  Charles  M.  Sted- 
man,  captain  Co.  E,  was  promoted  and  elected  major.     The  staff 
and  company  officers  are  named  as  they  appear  in  the  following  list, 
and  in  the  order  of  their  promotion: 

Adjutants  —  Stark  Armistead  Sutton,  John  A.  Jackson,  R.  W. 
Dupree. 

Ensign  —  W.  S.  Long. 

Sergeant-  Majors  —  John  H.  Johnston,  Alexander  S.  Webb,  E.  D. 
Covington. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant  —  Isham  G.  Cheatham. 

Ordnance-Sergeant  —  Robert  J.  Powell. 

Commissary-Sergeant  —  D.  F.  Whitehead. 

Chaplains  —  John  H.  Tillinghast,  Richard  G.  Webb. 

Surgeons  —  William  T.  Sutton,  J.  A.  Bynum. 

Assistant  Surgeons  —  J.  A.  Bynum,  William  J.  Green. 

Quartermasters  —  William  R.  Beasley,  William  L.  Cherry. 

Commissary  —  Abram  Cox. 

Company  A  —  Captains  —  Tazewell  L.  Hargrove,  Elkanah  E.  Lyon, 
Robt.  L.  Rice. 

First  Lieutenant  —  Elkanah  E.  Lyon,  Robert  L.  Rice,  Richard  G. 
Sneed,  A.  J.  Ellis. 

Second  Lieutenants  —  Robert  L,.  Rice,  William  R.  Beasley,  John 

B.  Tucker,  Richard  G.  Sneed,  Robert  Winship  Stedman. 
Enlisted  men,  148. 

Company  B  —  Captains  —  Elisha  Cromwell,  Baker  W.  Mabry, 
Robert  C.  Brown. 

First  Lieutenants  —  Baker  W.  Mabry,  Robert  C.  Brown,  Thomas 
M.  Carter. 

Second  Lieutenants  —  Thomas  M.  Carter,  Robert  C.  Brown, 
Charles  D.  Mabry,  Elisha  C.  Knight. 

Enlisted  men,  135. 

Company  C.  —  Captains  —  William   L.  Cherry,  Macon  G.  Cherry. 

First  Lieutenants  —  Abram  Cox,  Andrew  M.  Thigpen,  Samuel  V. 
Williams. 

Second  Lieutenants  —  Andrew  M.  Thigpen,  Macon  G.  Cherry, 
Samuel  V.  Williams,  Reuben  E.  Mayo,  Samuel  Tappen. 

Enlisted  men,  131. 

Company  D  —  Captain  —  L.  R.  Anderson. 
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First  Lieutenants — Cornelius  Stephens,  John  S.  Easton. 

Second  Lieutenants — John  S'.  Easton,  James  M.  Perkins,  George 
W.  Parker,  Thomas  King. 

Enlisted  men,  116. 

Company  E — Captains — R.  C.  Gotten,  Charles  M.  Stedman,  James 
T.  Phillips,  John  J.  Crump. 

First  Lieutenants — Charles  M.  Stedman,  James  T.  Phillips,  John 
J.  Crump,  N.  B.  Milliard. 

Second  Lieutenants — R.  C.  Gotten,  Jr.,  James  T.  Phillips,  John 
J.  Crump,  Thos.  B.  Long,  N.  B.  Milliard,  C.  C.  Goldson,  S.  J.  Tally. 

Enlisted  men,  183. 

By  reason  of  his  health  Lieutenant  Thomas  B.  Long  resigned  in 
July,  1862.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  officer;  brave,  competent 
and  true,  he  was  respected  by  all. 

Company  F. — Captains — David  B.  DeBerry,  John  C.  Gaines. 

First  Lieutenants — John  C.  Gaines,  John  C.  Montgomery. 

Second  Lieutenants — John  C.  Montgomery,  Alexander  M.  Rus- 
sell, Geo.  W.  Montgomery. 

Enlisted  men,  127. 

Company  G. — Captain — Robert  Bingham. 

First  Lieutenant — S.  H.  Workman. 

Second  Lieutenants — George  S.  Cobb,  James  W.  Compton,  Fred. 
N.  Dick,  Thomas  H.  Norwood. 

Enlisted  men,  129. 

Company  H. — Captains — William  D.  Moffitt,  James  T.  Town- 
send,  R.  W.  Singletary. 

First  Lieutenants — James  T.  Townsend,  William  H.  Carter, 
Thomas  H.  Norwood. 

Second  Lieutenants — Daniel  L.  McMillan,  R.  W.  Singletary, 
Moses  Haywood,  E.  A.  Moffitt,  R.  W.  Dupree. 

Enlisted  men,  141. 

Company  I.— Captains — Downing  H.  Smith,  John  R.  Roach. 

First  Lieutenants — J.  J.  Bland,  John  R.  Roach. 

Second  Lieutenants — John  R.  Roach,  John  A.  Jackson,  J.  M. 
Lancaster. 

Enlisted  men,  120. 

Company  K. — Captains — Rhett  R.  L.  Lawrence,  W.  P.  Oldham. 

First  Lieutenants — Joseph  W.  Howard,  W.  P.  Oldham. 

Second  Lieutenants — David  Yarborough,  Bedford  Brown,  J.  H. 
Johnson,  A.  S.  Webb,  Joseph  J.  Leonard,  Rufus  Starke. 

Enlisted  men,  144. 


On  May  19,  1862,  the  regiim-nt  was  ordered  to  Tarboro.  North 
C.irolina.  thence  it  proceeded  to  <  invnville,  North  Carolina,  and  for 
a  few  weeks  was  cn^.i^cd  in  oiit|)ost  and  picket  duty  in  that  section 
of  th<-  St.ttt  ,  during  which  time  it  participated  in  no  affair  of  conse- 
quence, save  the  skirmish  at  Tranter's  Creek,  which,  though  other- 
wise unimportant,  was  to  the  regiment  most  unfortunate,  in  that  its 
accomplished  commander  lost  his  lilt  . 

From  eastern  North  Carolina  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Virginia 
and  there  assigned  to  the  brigade  of  General  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew, 
one  of  the  very  ablest  commanders  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. Not  only  the  44th  regiment,  but  the  entire  brigade,  which 
consisted  of  five  regiments — the  nth.  North  Carolina,  the  26th  North 
Carolina,  the  44th  North  Carolina,  the  4jth  North  Carolina,  and  the 
52nd  North  Carolina,  felt  the  impress  of  his  soldierly  qualities.  Itjl 
was  ever  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment 
that  no  opportunity  was  offered  them  of  manifesting  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  great  qualities  by  their  conduct  on  the  battlefield  under 
his  immediate  command.  The  other  regiments  of  his  brigade  were 
with  him  at  Gettysburg  and  contributed  to  his  imperishable  renown 
by  their  steadfast  valor,  but  the  44th  North  Carolina  whilst  en  route, 
was  halted  at  Hanover  Junction,  Virginia,  to  guard  the  railroad  con- 
nections there  entering,  and  thus  protecting  General  Lee's  commu- 
nications with  Richmond.  Colonel  T.  C.  Singletary  with  two 
companies,  remained  at  the  Junction.  Major  Charles  M.  Stedman, 
with  four  companies,  commanded  north  of  the  Junction  and  the 
bridges  of  the  Fredericksburg,  and  of  the  Central  (now  C.  &  O.), 
Railroad  across  the  South  Anna  and  the  Little  River,  four  in  number, 
were  entrusted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hargrove,  who  posted  one 
company  at  each  bridge,  remaining  personally  with  Company  A,  at 
Central's  bridge,  across  the  South  Anna,  the  post  of  the  greatest 
danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June,  1863,  the  Federal  troops, 
consisting  of  the  nth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  two  companies  of  a 
California  cavalry  regiment  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  about  1,500 
all  included,  commanded  by  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Spear,  ap- 
peared before  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hargrove  and  his  small  force  of 
forty  men,  stationed  in  a  breastwork  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
built  to  be  manned  by  not  less  than  400  men.  Before  Colonel  Spear 
made  his  first  attack,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hargrove  abandoned  the 
breastwork  as  being  entirely  untenable  by  so  small  a  force,  fell  back 
to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  posted  his  men  under  cover  along  the 
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river  bank,  and  for  two  hours  successfully  resisted  repeated  efforts  to 
capture  the  bridge  by  direct  assault,  although  assailed  by  a  force 
outnumbering  his  own  at  least  thirty-five  to  one.  Failing  in  a  direct 
attack,  Colonel  Spear  sent  400  men  across  the  river  by  an  old  ford, 
under  cover  of  a  violent  assault  in  front  from  the  south,  and  was 
about  to  assail  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hargrove  in  his  rear,  which  was 
entirely  unprotected,  when  Company  G,  consisting  of  forty  men, 
having  been  ordered  from  Central  bridge  over  the  river  at  Taylors- 
ville,  more  than  three  miles  distant,  arrived  and  occupied  the  breast- 
work north  of  the  river,  at  its  intersection  with  the  railroad,  and 
about  200  yards  from  the  bridge,  thus  protecting  the  rear  of  Com- 
pany A.  Company  G  had  scarcely  got  into  position  when  the 
charge  of  400  cavalry,  intended  for  the  unprotected  rear  of  Company 
A,  was  delivered  against  Company  G,  protected  by  the  breastwork, 
and  was  repulsed,  as  were  two  other  charges  made  at  intervals  of 
about  fifteen  minutes,  while  attacks  were  made  simultaneously  on 
Company  A,  from  across  the  river  with  like  results. 

During  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  the  Federal  force  on  the  north  side, 
was  reinforced  by  400  men,  and  an  assault  on  both  Companies  A  and 
G  was  (at  the  same  time)  ordered.  Colonel  Spear  crossed  the  river 
and  ordered  the  attack  made  up  the  river  bank  against  Company 
G's  unprotected  right,  and  Company  A's  unprotected  left  flank,  at 
the  abutment  of  the  bridge.  The  enormous  odds  prevailed,  but 
only  after  a  most  desperate  and  hand  to  hand  conflict,  with  pistol, 
sabre  and  bayonet,  in  which  Confederates  and  Federals  were  com- 
mingled. In  the  final  assault  Company  A  lost  half  of  its  men.  The 
loss  of  Company  G  was  not  heavy.  The  Federal  loss  exceeded  the 
entire  number  of  Confederate  troops  engaged.  Colonel  Spear  re- 
treated after  burning  one  bridge  instead  of  four.  He  stated  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  command  and  that  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hargrove, 
that  ' '  the  resistance  made  by  the  Confederates  was  the  most  stub- 
born he  had  known  during  the  war;  that  he  supposed  that  he  was 
fighting  400  infantry  instead  of  eighty,  and  that  his  expedition  had 
entirely  failed  of  its  object,  which  was  to  cut  General  Lee's  commu- 
nications with  Richmond."  No  more  gallant  fight  was  made  during 
the  entire  Civil  War,  than  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hargrove's  com- 
mand. He  won  the  admiration  of  both  friend  and  foe  by  his  personal 
gallantry,  and  only  surrendered  when  overpowered  and  taken  by 
sheer  physical  force. 

General  Pettigrew  having  been  mortally  wounded  on  the  retreat 
from  Gettysburg,  Colonel  William  W.  Kirkland,  of  the  2ist  North  Car- 
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olina  regiment,  was  promoted  to  Hri-.idii  r-General,  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  Pettigrew's  brigade,  about  the  loth  of  August, 
1863. 

ON   THE   MARCH. 

The  brigade  left  camp  at  Rapidan  station,  where  it  had  been  in 
r.iiitonim-nt,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1863,  and  marched  rapidly  with 
a  view  of  engaging  General  Meade  at  Culpeper  Courthouse.  Gen- 
eral Meade  fell  back  and  avoided  a  conflict  at  Culpeper  Courthouse, 
but  was  overtaken  at  Bristoe  station.  Here  on  the  I4th  of  October, 
1863,  a  bloody  and  disastrous  engagement  was  precipitated  between 
Cooke's  and  Kirkland's  brigades,  and  the  bulk  of  Warren's  corps, 
supported  by  a  powerful  artillery  with  a  railroad  embankment  as  a 
fortification.  In  this  fight,  so  inopportune  and  ill-advised  and  not  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  General  Lee,  the  44th  regiment 
greatly  distinguished  itself.  Advancing  through  an  open  field  di- 
rectly upon  the  line  of  fortifications  of  the  Federal  artillery,  it  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss  without  flinching.  Three  different  couriers  rode 
up  to  the  regiment  and  delivered  a  message  to  fall  back.  The  order 
was  disregarded  and  the  regiment  moved  steadily  on  under  heavy 
fire  of  both  artillery  and  infantry,  and  when  close  upon  the  works, 
with  the  shout  of  victory  in  the  air,  only  retreated  under  peremptory 
orders  from  Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill.  The  loss  of  the  regi- 
ment in  this  engagement  in  killed  and  wounded  was  large.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  conduct  of  the  regiment  fell  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Colonel  Wm.  MacRae,  of  the  isth  North  Carolina  Regiment, 
and  afterwards  its  brigade  commander.  He  was  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  the  splendid  conduct  of  the  men,  and  often  afterwards  re- 
ferred to  their  steady  valor  upon  the  field.  It  endeared  the  regiment 
to  him,  for  he  loved  brave  men,  and  it  became  his  habit  to  frequently 
place  himself  with  the  colors  of  the  regiment,  for,  said  he,  "  If  I  am 
with  the  44th  regiment  and  am  lost,  I  shall  always  be  found  in  the 
fore- front  of  the  fighting." 

THE    WILDERNESS. 

General  Lee,  having  received  information  that  General  Grant  had 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  Rapidan  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of 
May,  1864,  broke  up  his  cantonments  on  the  4th,  and  prepared  to 
meet  him.  The  44th  North  Carolina,  with  Kirkland's  brigade,  left 
camp  near  Orange  Courthouse  on  the  4th,  and  bivouacked  the  same 
night  at  Verdiersville,  about  nine  miles  from  the  battlefield  of  the 
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Wilderness.  Two  roads  led  in  parallel  lines  through  the  dense 
thicket  which  gave  its  name  to  the  territory  upon  which  the  battle 
was  fought.  One  was  known  as  the  Orange  Plank  Road,  and  the 
other  as  the  Turnpike.  The  44th  marched  by  way  of  the  Plank 
Road,  and  became  heavily  engaged  about  2  o'clock  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th.  The  right  rested  immediately  upon  the  Plank  Road, 
and  next  in  line  to  it,  with  its  left  on  the  road,  was  the  26th  North 
Carolina  regiment.  This  immediate  locality  was  the  storm  centre  of 
the  fight,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  more  violent  and  sanguinary  con- 
test occurred  during  the  entire  Civil  War  than  just  here.  The  road 
was  swept  by  an  incessant  hurricane  of  fire,  and  to  attempt  to  cross 
it  meant  almost  certain  death.  It  was  at  this  point  of  the  line  that 
three  pieces  of  Confederate  artillery  were  seriously  menaced  with 
capture.  The  horses  belonging  to  the  guns  had  all  been  killed  and 
disabled,  whilst  the  gunners  were  subjected  to  an  incessant  and  mur- 
derous fire. 

Lieutenant  R.  W.  Stedman,  of  Co.  A,  volunteered  to  drag  the 
guns  down  the  road,  out  of  danger,  if  a  detail  of  forty  men  were 
furnished.  Forty  men  immediately  stepped  to  his  side  and  said  they 
would  follow  him,  although  they  all  knew  the  effort  was  full  of  peril. 
The  work  was  done  successfully,  but  only  three  of  the  volunteers 
escaped  unhurt.  Lieutenant  Stedman  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
grape  shot.  For  his  personal  gallantry  in  this  action  he  was  honor- 
ably mentioned  in  high  terms  of  praise  in  an  official  order  from  divi- 
sion headquarters.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  the  engagements  of 
the  5th  and  6th  was  exceedingly  heavy;  a  large  proportion  of  its 
officers  were  killed  and  wounded;  amongst  the  latter  the  major  of 
the  regiment.  Both  officers  and  men  won  the  special  commendation 
of  brigade  and  division  commanders.  On  the  8th  the  regiment 
moved  with  the  brigade  towards  Spotsylvania  Courthouse.  On  the 
loth  Heth's  and  Anderson's  divisions,  commanded  by  Early,  had  a 
serious  conflict  with  a  portion  of  Grant's  army,  which  was  attempt- 
ing to  flank  General  Lee  by  what  was  called  the  Po  River  road.  In 
this  engagement  the  44th  suffered  severely  and  fought  with  its  accus- 
tomed valor. 

Captain  J.  J.   Crump,   of  Co.    E,   elicited  by  his   conduct   warm 
commendation  from  the  General  commanding. 

SPOTSYLVANIA    COURT    HOUSE. 

On  the  1 2th  the  regiment  was  assigned  its  position  directly  in  front 
of  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  and  was  in  support  of  a  strong  force 
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of  Confederate  artillery.  Repeatedly  during  the  dav  it  was  charged 
l>y  tin-  I-Vderal  columns,  their  advance  always  being  heralded  and 
covered  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  Every  assault  was  repulsed  with 
:  l<»s  to  the  assailants,  whose  advance  was  greeted  by  loud 
cheers  from  the  44th  regiment,  many  of  the  men  leaping  on  the 
earthworks  and  fighting  from  undercover.  The  loss  during  this  en- 
gagement was  comparatively  slight.  The  major  commanding  the 
regiment,  was  again  wounded,  and  sent  to  a  hospital  in  Richmond, 
and  was  not  able  to  rejoin  his  regiment  until  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  at  Ream's  Station. 

The  regiment  participated  in  all  the  engagements  in  which  its 
brigade  took  part,  from  Spotsylvania  Court  House  to  Petersburg, 
constantly  skirmishing  and  fighting  as,  Grant  continued  his  march  on 
Lee's  flank.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1864,  it  was  heavily  engaged  with 
the  enemy  near  Games'  Mill.  In  this  fight,  General  W.  W.  Kirk- 
laml,  commanding  the  brigade,  was  wounded.  Pursuing  its  march 
and  almost  daily  skirmishing,  the  regiment  reached  Petersburg  on 
on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1864,  and  commenced  the  desultory  and 
dreary  work  of  duty  in  the  trenches.  During  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1864,  the  regiment  left  Petersburg  for  Stoney  Creek,  and  whilst  on 
the  march,  Colonel  William  MacRae,  of  the  I5th  North  Carolina 
regiment,  joined  the  brigade  and  assumed  command,  under  orders. 
This  gallant  officer  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
August,  1864,  and  from  that  time,  never  left  the  brigade,  of  which 
the  44th  was  a  part,  until  the  last  day  at  Appomattox.  From  Stoney 
Creek,  the  regiment  returned  to  Petersburg. 

REAM'S  STATION. 

The  regiment  bore  its  part  with  conspicuous  good  conduct  in  the 
brilliant  engagement  at  Ream's  station,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1864. 

Upon  the  investment  of  Petersburg,  the  possession  of  the  Weldon 
road  became  of  manifest  importance,  as  it  was  Lee's  main  line  of 
communication  with  the  South,  whence  he  drew  his  men  and  sup- 
plies. On  the  i8th  of  August,  1864,  General  G.  K.  Warren,  with  the 
5th  corps  of  Grant's  army  and  Kautz's  division  of  cavalry,  occupied 
the  line  of  the  Weldon  road  at  a  point  six  miles  from  Petersburg. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  them  from  this  position  on  the 
2 ist,  but  the  effort  failed.  Emboldened  by  Warren's  success,  Han- 
cock was  ordered  from  Deep  creek  bottom  to  Ream's  station,  ten 
miles  from  Petersburg.  He  arrived  there  on  the  22nd  and  promptly 
commenced  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  track.  His  infantry  force 
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consisted  of  Gibbons'  and  Miles'  divisions,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th  he  was  reinforced  by  the  division  of  Orlando  B.  Wilcox, 
which,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  substantial  service  to 
him.  Gregg's  division  of  cavalry  with  an  additional  brigade  com- 
manded by  Spear,  was  with  him.  He  had  abundant  artillery,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  the  loth  Massachusetts  battery,  Battery  B,  ist 
Rhode  Island,  McNight's  i2th  New  York  battery,  and  Woemer's 
3rd  New  Jersey  battery. 

On  the  22nd  Gregg  was  assailed  by  Wade  Hampton  with  one  of 
his  cavalry  divisions,  and  a  sharp  contest  ensued.  General  Hampton, 
from  the  battlefield  of  the  22nd,  sent  a  note  to  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
suggesting  an  immediate  attack  with  infantry.  That  great  com- 
mander, realizing  that  a  favorable  opportunity  was  offered  to  strike 
Hancock  a  heavy  blow,  directed  Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill  to 
advance  against  him  as  promptly  as  possible.  General  Hill  left  his 
camp  near  Petersburg  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  and  marching  south 
halted  near  Armstrong's  Mill,  about  eight  miles  from  Petersburg. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  advanced  to  Monk's  Neck  Bridge, 
three  miles  from  Ream's  station,  and  awaited  advice  from  Hampton. 
The  Confederate  force  actually  present  at  Ream's  station,  consisted 
of  Cooke's  and  MacRae's  brigades  of  Heth's  divisions,  Lane's, 
Scales'  and  McGowan's  brigades  of  Wilcox' s  division,  Anderson's 
brigade  of  Longstreet's  corps,  two  brigades  of  Mahone's  division, 
Butler's  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division  of  cavalry,  and  a  portion  of 
Pegram's  battalion  of  artillery. 

Being  the  central  regiment  of  the  brigade,  MacRae's  line  of  battle 
was  formed  on  it,  as  was  customary.  Just  previous  to  the  assault 
upon  General  Hancock's  command,  the  regiment  was  posted  in  the 
edge  of  a  pine  thicket,  about  300  yards  from  the  breastworks  held  by 
the  Federal  troops.  When  the  order  was  given  to  advance,  the  men 
threw  themselves  forward  at  a  double-quick  in  a  line  as  straight  and 
unbroken  as  they  presented  when  on  parade,  and  without  firing  a 
gun,  mounted  the  entrenchments  and  precipated  themselves  amongst 
the  Federal  infantry  on  the  other  side,  who  seemed  to  be  dazed  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  attack,  and  made  a  feeble  resistance  after  their 
ranks  were  reached. 

A  battery  of  artillery  captured  by  the  regiment,  was  turned  upon 
the  retreating  columns  of  the  enemy.  It  was  manned  by  sharp- 
shooters of  the  44th,  who  had  been  trained  in  artillery  practice. 
Captain  Oldham,  of  Company  K,  sighted  one  of  the  guns  repeat- 
edly, and  when  he  saw  the  effect  of  his  accurate  aim  upon  the  dis- 
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armed  m  i>-es  in  front,  was  so  jubilant,  that  <  inn  ral  MacRae,  with 
his  usual  quiet  humor,  remarked :  "  Oldham  thinks  he  is  at  a  ball  in 
Petersburg." 

The  Federal  loss  in  this  battle  was  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  2, 150  prisoners,  3, 100  stands  of  small  arms, 
twelve  stands  of  colors,  nine  yuns  and  <  ai>son>.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  small,  and  fell  principally  upon  Lane's  brigade;  it  did  not 
exceed  500  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  casualties  in  the  44th  regi- 
ment were  trifling,  as  well  as  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  as 
Hancock's  men  in  its  front  fired  wildly  above  the  mark,  being  badly 
demoralized  by  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  artillery,  under  cover  of 
which  MacRae's  men  advanced  to  the  assault. 

James  Forrest,  who  carried  the  colors  of  the  regiment,  became 
famous  for  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  flag,  and  his  gallantry  upon 
every  field. 

On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  August,  1864,  the  regiment  returned 
with  MacRae's  Brigade  to  its  position  on  the  line  of  entrenchments 
at  Petersburg,  held  by  General  Lee's  right,  and  continued  to  per- 
form the  routine  of  duties  incident  to  such  a  life  until  the  2yth  day 
of  October,  1864. 

BURGESS'  MILL. 

The  enemy  having  forced  back  our  cavalry,  and  penetrated  to  a 
point  on  our  right  known  as  Burgess'  Mill,  on  the  2jth  of  October, 
1864,  General  MacRae  was  ordered  to  attack,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  be  promptly  reinforced  by  one  or  more  brigades. 
Reconnoitering  the  enemy's  position,  he  pointed  out  at  once  the 
weak  part  of  their  line  to  several  officers  who  were  with  him  and  or- 
dered his  brigade  to  the  assault.  It  bore  down  everything  in  its 
front,  capturing  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  dividing  the  corps  which 
it  had  assailed.  The  Federal  commander,  seeing  that  MacRae  was 
not  supported,  closed  in  upon  his  flanks  and  attacked  with  great 
vigor.  Undismayed  by  the  large  force  which  surrounded  him,  and 
unwilling  to  surrender  the  prize  of  victory  already  within  his  grasp, 
MacRae  formed  a  portion  of  his  command  obliquely  to  his  main  line 
of  battle,  driving  back  the  foe  at  every  point,  whilst  the  deafening 
shouts  and  obstinate  fighting  of  his  brigade  showed  their  entire  con- 
fidence in  their  commander,  although  every  man  of  them  knew  their 
situation  to  be.critical,  and  their  loss  had  already  been  great.  Await- 
ing reinforcements,  which  long  since  ought  to  have  been  with  him, 
he  held  his  vantage  ground  at  all  hazards,  and  against  enormous 
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odds.  No  help  came  whilst  his  men  toiled,  bled,  and  died.  Ap- 
proaching night  told  him  that  the  safety  of  his  brigade  demanded 
that  he  return  to  his  original  position.  Facing  his  men  about,  they 
cut  their  way  through  a  new  line  of  battle  which  had  partially  formed 
in  their  rear.  In  this  encounter  the  44th  North  Carolina  bore  a 
brilliant  part;  it  drove  the  Federal  line,  everywhere  in  its  front, 
steadily  to  the  rear.  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Stedman,  of  Company  A, 
with  less  than  fifty  men,  charged  and  captured  a  battery  of  artillery 
which  was  supported  by  a  considerable  force  of  infantry.  This  bat- 
tery was  disabled  and  left,  as  it  was  impossible  to  bring  it  off  the  field 
when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  position  it  occupied 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fight.  The  affair  at  Burgess'  Mill  was 
marred  by  the  misunderstanding  of  his  orders  by  an  officer  in  high 
rank,  by  which  he  failed  to  reinforce  as  instructed,  General  MacRae, 
causing  a  heavy  loss  to  his  brigade. 

From  Burgess'  Mill  the  regiment  again  returned  to  its  old  position 
in  the  entrenchments  at  Petersburg.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1865, 
the  Confederate  lines  having  been  pierced  and  broken  through,  the 
regiment  under  orders  commenced  its  retreat  towards  Amelia  Court- 
house, which  place  it  reached  on  the  4th  of  April.  Its  line  of  march 
was  marked  by  constant  and  bloody  engagements  with  the  Federal 
troops,  which  followed  in  close  pursuit  but  who  were  entirely  unable 
to  produce  the  slightest  demoralization  or  panic.  At  Sutherlin's 
station  the  fight  was  severe.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  it  left  Amelia 
Courthouse  and  reached  Appomattox  on  the  morning  of  the  gth, 
where,  together  with  the  bleeding  remnants  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  it  stacked  its  arms,  and  its  career  was  ended. 

The  "  esprit  de  corps  "  of  the  regiment  was  of  the  very  highest 
order.  Neither  disease,  famine  nor  scenes  of  horror  well  calculated 
to  freeze  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  ever  conquered  its  iron  spirit.  The 
small  remnant  who  survived  the  trials  of  the  retreat  from  Petersburg, 
and  who  left  a  trail  of  blood  along  their  weary  march  from  its 
abandoned  trenches  to  Appomattox  Courthouse,  were  as  eager  and 
ready  for  the  fray  on  that  last  memorable  day  as  when  with  full  ranks 
and  abundant  support  they  drove  the  Federal  troops  before  them  in 
headlong  flight  on  other  fields.  This  spirit  especially  manifested 
itself  in  the  love  of  the  regiment  for  its  flag,  which  was  guarded  by 
all  its  members  with  chivalrous  devotion  and  which  was  never  lost  or 
captured  on  any  field.  The  first  flag  was  carried  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  campaign  until  about  January  i,  1865,  when  a  new  one 
was  presented  in  its  stead,  for  the  reason  that  so  much  of  the  old 
flag  had  been  shot  away  that  it  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  by  other 
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regiments  during  brigade  drills,  and  as  the  44th  was  always  made  tin- 
central  regiment,  upon  which  the  others  of  the  brigade  dressed  in 
line  of  battle,  as  \\cll  as  on  parade,  a  new  Hag  had  become  a  necessity. 

The  new  battle  Hag  was  <  arried  by  Color  Sergeant  George  Barber, 
of  Co.  G.  until  the  night  of  April  ist,  1X65,  when  crossing  the  Ap- 
pomattox,  he  wrapped  a  stone  in  it  and  dropped  it  in  the  river,  saying 
to  his  comrades  about  him,  "  No  enemy  can  ever  have  a  flag  of  the 
44th  North  Carolina  Regiment."  The  wonderful  power  which  the 
high  order  of  "esprit  de  corps"  exerted  for  good  amongst  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  is  worthy  to  be 
recorded  amidst  the  feats  of  heror-. 

A  private  by  the  name  of  Tilman,  in  the  regiment,  had  on  several 
occasions  attracted  General  MacRae's  favorable  attention  and,  at  his 
request,  was  attached  to  the  color  guard.  Tilman's  name  was  also 
honorably  mentioned  in  the  orders  of  the  day  from  brigade  head- 
quarters. 

Soon  thereafter,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  regiment  became 
severely  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  suffered  heavy  loss.  The  flag 
several  times  fell,  as  its  bearers  were  shot  down  in  quick  succession. 
Tilman  seized  it  and  again  carried  it  to  the  front.  It  was  but  an 
instant  and  he,  too,  fell.  As  one  of  his  comrades  stooped  to  raise 
the  flag  again,  the  dying  soldier  touched  him,  and  in  tones  made 
weak  by  the  approach  of  death,  said,  "  Tell  the  General  I  died  with 
the  flag."  The  tender  memories  and  happy  associations  connected 
with  his  boyhood's  home  faded  from  his  vision  as  he  rejoiced  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  which 
had  been  confided  to  him. 

The  old  battle  flag  of  the  regiment,  tattered  and  torn  by  ball  and 
shell,  its  staff  riddled  and  its  folds  in  shreds,  was  presented  to  Mrs: 
Delia  Worth  Bingham,  wife  of  Captain  Robert  Bingham,  Co.  G,  by 
the  Major  commanding,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  in  behalf 
of  officers  and  men  to  a  woman  who  had  won  their  affectionate  re- 
gard, and  whose  husband  had  ever  followed  it  with  fidelity  and  forti- 
tude upon  every  field  where  it  waved.  Captain  Bingham,  whose 
home  is  in  Asheville,  N.  C. ,  still  has  it  in  his  possession. 

Its  folds  shall  become  mouldy  with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  civil  war  shall  only  be  remembered  as  a  shadow 
of  days  long  passed,  but  the  memories  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  sons 
of  Carolina  who  followed  that  flag,  and  who  sleep  in  unknown  graves 
upon  the  fields  of  Northern  Virginia,  shall  survive  unshaken  amidst 
the  ruins  of  time. 
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GENERAL  RALEIGH  E.  COLSTON,  C.  S.  ARMY. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Gallant  and  Accomplished 

Soldier. 


AN  ODE  BY  HIM. 


A  Monument  Proposed  to  be  Erected  over  his  Remains  in  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


For  years  as  he  lay  helpless  on  a  bod  of  physical  anguish,  which 
was  only  partially  alleviated  by  opiates,  the  fortitude  with  which 
the  accomplished  gentleman  and  gallant  soldier  bore  his  constant 
suffering,  was  as  pathetic  as  his  gallantry  in  the  field  had  been  im- 
pressive. The  representative  of  a  family  long  seated  in  the  State, 
an  ancestor,  William  Colston,  having  been  for  years  the  clerk  of 
Richmond  county  in  the  Seventeeth  century,  in  General  Colston 
were  united  the  traits  of  the  Virginian  which  are  held  in  such  regard. 

General  Colston  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Louise  M. 
Gardiner,  the  widowed  daughter  of  Captain  John  Bowyer,  of 
"Thornhill,"  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia.  Of 
this  union  two  daughters  survive:  Mrs.  Louise  E. ,  wife  of  Captain 
James  D.  Ragland,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  wife 
of  Captain  A.  D.  Lippitt,  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

The  spirit  of  good-will  and  charity  which  pervaded  his  being  in  the 
last  days  of  his  pilgrimage,  is  manifested  in  his  own  words  which 
preface  an  address  of  his  which  was  published  in  Vol.  XXI,  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  pp.  38-49: 

"  Prejudices  on  both  sides  have  melted  away  and  there  are  now  no 
better  friends  than  those  who  fought  each  other  in  the  blue  and  gray. 
Mr.  Beecher's  prophecy  proved  conspicuously  false,  and  all  the 
Southern  land  is  now  dotted  with  monuments  growing  more  numer- 
ous each  year,  erected  to  the  memory  of  her  fallen  heroes.  Peace 
has  made  us  in  many  respects  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  prosperous. 

"  We  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  our  struggle,  which  was 
inevitable,  and  in  which  we  acted  our  part  honorably  and  gloriously; 
and  now  looking  to  the  future  and  realizing  the  magnificent  destiny 
placed  before  us  and  our  children,  as  one  people,  with  one  country, 
and  one  flag,  we  accept  the  verdict  of  Fate,  and  say:  It  it  well!  " 
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Tin-  virtues  of  (  irncral  ('olston  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  Some  of  them  in  this  city  have  expressed  the  desire  that  a 
suitable  inonunu-nt  he  raised  by  subscription  over  his  remains,  which 
rest  in  our  beautiful  Hollywood  Cenu-tary.  and  that  a  portrait  in  oil 
of  him  be  added  to  tin-  appealing  eolhvtion  of  Southern  Chieftains, 
which  now  grace  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i.  of 
Confederate  Veterans  in  this  city.  The  zeal  which  impelled  Captain 
John  E.  Laughton,  Jr.,  now  Commander  of  the  Camp,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  to  secure  these  portraits,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. All  desiring  to  aid  toward  the  objects  stated,  may  send 
their  subscriptions  to  Captain  Laughton,  who  will  duly  acknowledge 
them. 


GENERAL    RALEIGH    E.    COLSTON. 

The  members  of  the  Confederate  Veterans'  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  regular  meeting  assembled,  January  21, 
1897,  unanimously  resolved: 

i.  That  we  mourn  the  death  of  our  beloved  and  honored  comrade 
Raleigh  Edward  Colston. 

General  Colston  was  born  of  Virginia  parentage  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  France,  on  October  31,  1825.  In  the  year  1842,  when  seven- 
teen years  old,  he  came  to  America  with  a  passport  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  issued  by  the  American  Minister,  General  Lewis 
Cass.  In  July,  1843,  he  entered  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  as  a 
cadet,  and  graduated  in  1846.  He  was  at  once  employed  as  assis- 
tant teacher  of  French.  He  was  afterwards  elected  professor  of 
French,  and  in  the  year  1859  he  was  also  elected  professor  of  mili- 
tary history  and  strategy,  and  of  political  economy,  at  his  alma 
mater.  During  the  twelve  years  which  elapsed  between  his  gradua- 
tion and  this  last  promotion,  Professor  Colston  was  a  diligent  and 
successful  student,  in  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge. 
He  became  master  of  many  languages,  and  familiar  with  their  litera- 
ture. He  was  expert  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences, 
especially  those  most  useful  in  war. 

In  April,  1861,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  he  marched 
in  command  of  the  corps  of  cadets  from  Lexington  to  Richmond, 
where  he,  and  his  cadets  were  for  sometime  employed  in  drilling  and 
setting  up  as  soldiers,  the  recruits  who  were  assembling  for  the  war. 

In  May,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  i6th  Regi- 
ment of  Virginia  Infantry  then  stationed  at  Norfolk.  In  December, 
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1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  military  district  extending  from  Smithfield,  Va. ,  to 
Weldon,  N.  C.,  and  including  15,000  troops.  In  April,  1862,  he 
and  his  brigade  were,  upon  his  request,  ordered  to  Yorktown,  Va., 
to  reinforce  General  Magruder.  He  participated  in  numerous  assaults 
and  skirmishes  on  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg 
and  Seven  Pines. 

In  June,  1862,  General  Colston  was  stricken  down  with  a  severe 
attack  of  fever  and  jaundice,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  until  the 
following  December;  when  he  reported  for  duty  and  was  assigned  to- 
the  command  of  a  brigade  of  Southwestern  Virginians,  and  was  or- 
dered to  Petersburg. 

In  April,  1863,  by  request  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  had  been 
for  ten  years  his  colleague  in  the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, and  knew  him  well,  General  Colston  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  Trimble's  division,  of  Jackson's  corps. 

At  Chancellorsville,  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  May  2,  1863,  the  hour 
when  Stonewall  Jackson  ordered  his  corps  of  26,000  men  to  disclose 
their  presence  in  rear  of  the  right  flank  of  General  Hooker's  grand 
army,  Jackson's  command  was  formed,  with  Rodes'  division  in  front, 
Trimble's  division  under  Colston  (Trimble  being  disabled),  in  the 
second  line  two  yards  in  the  rear,  and  A.  P.  Hill's  division  in  sup- 
porting distance  in  column.  At  the  word,  the  "men  burst  with  a 
cheer  upon  the  startled  enemy,  and  like  a  disciplined  thunderbolt, 
swept  down  his  line  and  captured  cannon  before  they  could  be  re- 
versed to  fire."  "  Rodes,  who  led  with  so  much  spirit,  said,  that 
the  enemy  taken  in  flank  and  rear,  did  not  wait  for  an  attack.  Col- 
ston's division  followed  so  rapidly,  that  it  went  over  the  enemy's 
work  at  Lodall's  Tavern  with  Rodes'  troops,  and  both  divisions 
fought  with  mixed  ranks  until  dark."  These  extracts  are  from 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee's  life  of  General  Lee,  in  which  he  gives  a 
graphic  and  picturesque  account  of  this  great  event,  which  rounded 
out  and  finished  the  career  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Colston  was,  on  duty,  possibly  a  little  impetuous. 

After  the  death  of  Jackson,  General  Colston  was  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Beaureguard,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  of 
Georgians  at  Savannah,  and  also  in  command  of  the  defences  of  St. 
Augustine  river.     He  was  appreciated  as  a  scientific  soldier. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  when  General  Butler  landed  at  City  Point 
and  threatened  Petersburg,  General  Colston  was  ordered  to  Peters- 
burg, where  he  remained  in  command  of  the  lines  south  of  the 
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Appomattox  until  General  Lee  canu-  with  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  During  that  pi-riod  ( icneral  Colston  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay,  ami  ivprlU-d  several  assaults  upon  our  lines;  in  one  of  which 
his  horse  was  shot. 

In  August,  1864,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  city  of  Lynch- 
burg,  and  ordered  to  strengthen  its  defences.  There  he  remained 
on  duty  until  after  the  surrender,  holding  the  city  committed  to  his 
keeping. 

In  every  field  of  duty  General  Colston  served  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  fidelity  and  ability. 

After  the  war  he  was  without  resources,  except  his  intellect,  attain- 
ments and  character.  He  delivered  lectures  in  Baltimore,  Richmond. 
Raleigh  and  other  cities,  on  the  life  and  character  of  his  colleague, 
friend  and  commander,  Stonewall  Jackson.  Later  he  established  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  a  military  academy  in  the  midst  of  the  officers 
and  men  whose  brigade  commander  he  had  once  been,  and  conducted 
it  successfully  until  March,  1873,  when  he  accepted  military  service 
under  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  as  one  of  his  general  staff",  with  a  rank 
equivalent  to  that  of  colonel,  to  aid  in  the  organization  and  discipline 
of  his  army. 

Colston  continued  in  that  service  until  1879,  when  he  resigned; 
England  having  assumed  control  of  Egypt  and  required  the  Khe- 
dive to  reduce  his  army  and  discharge  his  American  officers.  Dur- 
ing that  period  he  commanded  two  expeditions  of  great  importance 
sent  for  the  exploration  of  the  great  south  country  lying  between  Egypt 
and  the  equator.  The  first  occupied  him  from  October,  1873,  to 
May,  1874;  the  second  from  1874  to  1876.  His  services  in  these  ex- 
peditions, for  which  his  scientific  attainments,  and  his  capacity  and 
experience  as  a  soldier  eminently  fitted  him,  were  very  valuable  and 
were  highly  appreciated  by  his  government.  To  attest  the  esteem 
and  honor  in  which  General  Colston  was' held,  the  Khedive  obtained 
for  him  from  the  Sultan,  the  firman  and  decoration  of  "  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Turkish  Imperial  Order  of  the  Osmanieh;"  a 
distinction  which  is  never  granted  except  for  eminent  and  merito- 
rious public  services. 

During  the  last  expedition  he  was  called  upon  to  exhibit  the  high- 
est virtues  which  ever  adorn  mankind.  Marching  with  his  command 
over  deserts  of  sand,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  with  watering 
places  distant  four  or  five  days  journey  apart,  under  the  burning  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun,  and  in  a  temperature  reaching  sometimes  160  de- 
grees, General  Colston  became  ill.  He  was  also  thrown  from  his 
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camel  and  injured  by  the  fall.  The  result  was  paralysis  of  his  legs, 
accompanied  with  great  pain  about  the  region  of  his  liver.  He 
could  neither  walk  nor  ride.  But  his  intellect  was  bright,  and  his 
spirit  undaunted.  He  was  carried  hundreds  of  miles  across  deserts 
in  a  litter  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  four  Arab  soldiers,  who 
were  relieved  every  half  hour.  He  always  remembered  affection- 
ately these  strange,  but  kind  and  gentle  men  who  were  detailed  for 
the  duty. 

The  surgeon  advised  and  insisted  that  he  should  turn  over  the 
command  to  the  next  in  rank,  and  go  direct  to  Cairo  for  proper  at- 
tention and  treatment.  He  refused.  He  was  the  only  American 
left  with  the  force;  had  been  obliged  to  send  one  home  to  Cairo  on 
account  of  his  illness,  but  he  had  been  notified  that  the  government 
had  sent  another  American  officer  by  another  route  to  meet  him  at 
El  Obeid  hundreds  of  miles  away.  He  knew  that  if  he  gave  up,  the 
expedition  would  be  a  failure,  and  the  American  staff  would  be  dis- 
credited in  Egypt.  He  declared  his  purpose  to  remain  in  command, 
and  march  (in  the  litter)  with  his  army  until  he  could  meet  the  offi- 
cer sent  out  to  relieve  him.  When  at  El  Obeid  he  turned  over  the 
command  to  Major  Prout,  Colston  was  wholly  paralyzed  from  his 
waist  down,  and  was  given  up  to  die  by  the  attending  surgeons. 
Reaction  and  relaxation,  following  relief  from  the  tension  of  so  great 
responsibility,  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  most  men  under 
the  circumstances.  But  his  vigorous  constitution,  cherished  by  habits 
of  virtuous  life,  and  his  indomitable  pluck  enabled  him  to  rally. 
After  remaining  at  El  Obeid  for  six  months  in  the  care  of  an  order 
of  charitable  sisters,  he  got  well  enough  to  be  carried  to  Khartoum, 
300  miles  across  the  desert,  in  a  litter  rigged  up  between  two  camels. 

"  Courage  and  constancy;  steadfast  to  the  last."  These  immortal 
words  of  Lee  addressed  to  his  army,  doubtless  recurred  to  Colston's 
memory,  and  helped  to  sustain  him  in  his  dire  distress. 

General  Colston  brought  back  to  America  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  gold,  the  savings  of  his  Egyptian  pay — enough  probably 
to  satisfy  his  modest  wants  for  life.  Some  of  his  friends  in  Wall 
street  undertook  to  make  a  great  fortune  for  him,  and  he  lost  it  all. 
Thrown  again  upon  his  own  personal  resources,  he  delivered  lectures 
and  wrote  for  magazines  on  subjects  with  which  his  great  learning 
and  large  experience  had  made  him  familiar.  In  the  year  1882  he 
was  offered  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy,  mechanics  and 
astronomy  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  This  was  a  great  temp- 
tation. It  offered  him  a  berth  for  life,  with  most  congenial  surround- 
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ings.  But  he  declined  the  offer,  because,  he  said,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  competent  to  teach  astronomy,  as  it  ought  to  be  taught 
tin  re.  He  had  not  made  a  specialty  of  astronomy. 

Modesty,  self-sacrifice,  conscientiousness,  absolute  truthfulness, 
virtues  which  adorned  his  whole  life,  attained  supreme  radiance 
here. 

In  August,  1882,  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's library  division  of  the  War  Department.  He  discharged  his 
duties  so  well,  that  for  several  years  after  he  became  unable  to  go 
to  the  office,  his  work  was  sent  to  him  to  be  performed  in  his  bed- 
room. In  May,  1894,  he  was  removed  on  account  of  his  physical 
disability.  Thrown  again  upon  the  world  absolutely  penniless,  his 
spirit  was  bright  as  ever.  He  never  murmured. 

Then  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
threw  wide  its  doors.  His  veteran  comrades  opened  their  arms  and 
hearts,  and  said:  "  Come  to  us  beloved  and  honored  friend,  and  be 
our  guest."  And  there,  with  the  light  of  love,  friendship,  and  ad- 
miration shining  all  about  him,  he  passed  the  painful  remnant  of  his 
days.  He  was  not  debtor.  He  gave  more  than  he  received.  To 
the  last,  amid  all  his  suffering,  he  was  bright,  cheerful,  witty,  and 
charming.  To  the  many  who  gladly  sought  his  company,  he  gave 
knowledge,  instruction,  and  entertainment;  and  more  than  all,  the 
pleasure  of  the  sweet  and  edifying  society  of  a  lovely  man. 

He  died  on  July  29,  1896,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 

2.  Resolved,    That  we  remember  with  gratitude,  pride,  and  pleas- 
ure, his  exalted  character,  his  pure  and  manly  life,  and  we  cherish 
the  remembrance. 

3.  Resolved,    That  our  sorrow  is  not  without  hope.     He  served 
his  generation  faithfully  and  well.     He  lived  unselfish,  died  poor,  and 
entered  with  clean  hands  the  court  of  divine  equity. 

4.  Resolved,    That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes, 
and  copies  thereof  sent  to  the  daughters  of  the  deceased. 

(Signed.)  R.   B.   LEWIS, 

President  Confederate  Veteran  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Attest.)  CHAS.  C.  IVEY, 

Secretary  C.   V.  A. 
February 
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Ode  to  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Monument  in  Oakdale 
Cemetery,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Dedicated  to  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


BY  GENERAL  R.  E.  COLSTON. 


This  Ode  was  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Supper  of  the  3rd  Regiment 
Association,  on  May  10,  1872,  in  reply  to  the  second  regular  toast: 

"OUR  DEAD." 

Erect  upon  a  granite  base 

He  looks  toward  the  glowing  West; 
How  stern  and  sad  his  noble  face, 

How  watchful! — tho'  he  stands  at  rest. 

He  seems  to  scan  with  steadfast  gaze 

The  foeman's  dark'ning  line  of  blue; 
Does  he  perceive  across  the  haze 

The  glancing  bay'nets  flashing  through  ? 

One  hand  with  ev'ry  clinched  nerve 

Grips  hard  the  gun  o'er  which  he  bends; 

The  other  hangs  in  graceful  curve 

Which  rounds  the  sinewy  fingers'  ends. 

Behold! — no  carpet-knight  is  he, 

His  manly  grace  is  Nature's  own; 
In  ev'ry  feature  one  may  see 

The  light  that's  caught  from  battle  alone. 

His  garments  rough  are  old  and  worn, 

Hard  used  the  shoes  upon  his  feet, 
That  belt  and  cartridge-box  were  borne 

In  many  a  victory  and  retreat. 

Upon  this  soldier's  stalwart  form 

No  stars,  no  bars  to  mark  his  grade, 
And  on  his  modest  uniform 

Not  ev'n  an  humble  worsted  braid. 

He's  but  a  private!— All  unknown, 
He  gives  his  strength,  his  blood,  his  life, 

Content  to  fall,  obscure,  alone, 
Unheeded  in  the  deadly  strife. 


o,/,  /„  "  Our  Dead."  :::>:; 

What  t\.i£.  what  State  his  fi-alty  claim? 

"C.  S."  upon  liis  iH'lting's  plate-, 
"  N.  C."  upon  his  rap,  proclaim 

The  soldier  of  the  "  Old  North  State." 

Oh  who  stands  here  ?     Whose  image  this, 

Instinct  with  life  tho'  cast  in  bronze? — 
The  type  so  true,  so  vivid  is 

That  ev'ry  heart  at  once  responds: 

"  I  ought  to  know,  I've  seen  that  face, 

In  light,  on  march,  by  bivouac's  flame, 
Tho'  now  I  can't  recall  the  place, 

Nor  who  he  was,  nor  what  his  name. 

Yet  sure,  I  know  that  shape,  that  head, 

Like  half-forgotten  friends  they  seem; 
No  doubt  he's  numbered  with  the  dead, 

But  1  have  seen  him, — 'tis  no  dream. 

O  triumph  of  the  Sculptor's  skill 

\yhich  thus  could  strike  the  magic  chord, 
And  cause  the  Southern  heart  to  thrill 

And  stir  once  more  its  mem'ries'  hoard! 

This  man  of  bronze,  we  know  right  well, 

We  greet  his  grave,  familiar  face, 
And  thus,  we  do  confess  the  spell 

Of  GENIUS, — king  of  time  and  space. 

For  in  this  wondrous  work  of  Art 

A  form  was  giv'n  by  plastic  hand 
To  the  IDEAL  of  our  heart, 

The  SOLDIER-TYPE  of  Southern  land! 

And  in  this  pile  that  towers  above 

And  lifts  its  crest  toward  the  sky, 
Forever  shine  true  woman's  love 

And  constant  faith  which  ne'er  can  die. 

O  soldier  of  perennial  bronze 

Erect  upon  the  granite  gray, 
Stand  at  thy  post,  till  from  Death's  bonds 

Thy  comrades  burst,  on  Judgment  Day. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  Jan.  20,  1898  ] 

GENERAL   LEE'S  BIRTHDAY. 


The  Anniversary  very  Generally  Observed  in  Richmond. 


LIGHT  OF  THE  CAMP  FIRE  OF  R.  E.  LEE  CAflP,  NO.  i,  C.  V. 


Many  Veterans  Gather  in  its  Genial  Glow — Captain  R.  5.  Parks  deliv- 
ers a  Splendid  Oration— Howitzers  Salute  the  Monument. 


The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  cele- 
brated in  Richmond  yesterday  by  the  closing  of  the  State  and  city 
offices,  the  banks,  and  many  commercial  institutions.  Salutes  were 
fired  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  from  the  masthead  of  nearly  every 
flagpole  in  the  city,  the  colors  of  the  Confederacy  floated  to  the 
breeze. 

The  holiday  was  generally  observed.  The  particular  celebrations 
of  the  anniversary,  however,  took  place  at  the  Soldier's  Home,  and 
at  Lee  Camp,  where  orations  were  delivered,  and  carefully  prepared 
programmes  were  carried  out.  A  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired 
at  the  Home  at  noon,  and  a  platoon  of  the  Howitzers  fired  another 
salute  at  5  o'clock  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  monument  to  the 
great  General,  erected  in  the  western  portion  of  the  city. 

AROUND    THE    CAMP    FIRE. 

At  night,  Lee  Camp  kindled  a  camp-fire,  the  genial  glow  of 
which  shed  nqthing  but  radiance  and  charm.  Within  the  magic 
circle  were  gathered  distinguished  veterans  from  all  over  the  State, 
and  the  guests  of  honor  were  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  yearly  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
is  the  prime  event  in  the  calendar  of  the  Camp,  and  no  effort  is 
spared  to  make  it  delightful  and  successful.  All  along  the  Southern 
lines,  the  camp-fires  are  lighted  on  each  recurring  January  igth,  in 
honor  of  the  great  leader,  but  no  fire  burns  more  brightly  than  that 
of  the  Richmond  camp,  or  attracts  to  it  a  more  distinguished  body 
of  men.  It  was  a  night  of  great  festivity;  a  genial  and  whole-souled 
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hospitality  was  di^irnsrd,  and  warm  indeed  was  the  welcome  ex- 
tended to  all  who  came  to  pay  a  tribute  by  their  presence,  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  chieftain.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
address  delivered  by  Captain  R.  S.  Parks.  It  was  received  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm,  and  was  said  by  many  of  those  present  to  be 
the  finest  eulogy  ever  delivered  within  the  walls  of  Lee  Camp. 

Following  the  exercises  came  a  social  session  of  unrestrained  mirth 
and  good-fellowship.  The  good  humor  of  the  occasion  was  infec- 
tious and  irresistible,  and  even  old  men,  whose  locks  were  hoary, 
and  whose  forms  were  bent  with  age,  danced  and  sang,  and  seemed 
to  grow  young  again.  Old  Southern  melodies  struck  pleasantly  on 
the  ear,  and  the  familiar  songs  were  sung  over  and  over  again. 
Refreshments  were  served  in  great  abundance,  and  the  hour  for 
parting  came  all  too  soon. 

THE    FORMAL    PROGRAMME. 

It  was  nearly  a  quarter-past  8  o'clock  when  First-Lieutenant-Com- 
mander A.  C.  Peay,  in  the  absence  of  Commander  Laughton,  called 
the  assemblage  to  order,  and  in  a  few  words  recalled  the  "sacred 
cause"  which  they  had  come  together  to  celebrate.  The  doxology 
was  sung  by  all,  standing,  after  which  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson  was 
called  upon  and  offered  a  short,  but  fervent,  prayer  for  a  benediction 
upon  those  who  had  come  together  to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
their  chieftain,  and  asked  that  they  might  follow  his  example,  as  he 
had  endeavored  to  follow  that  of  his  Divine  Master. 

GREETINGS    FROM    WASHINGTON. 

The  following  telegram  from  the  Confederate  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion, of  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  was  read  and  received  with  applause: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  19,  1898. 
R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  /,  Confederate  Veterans,  Richmond,  Va.: 

The  Confederate  Veterans'  Association  of  Washington  assem- 
bled to  honor  the  name  of  our  great  leader,  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
send  loving  greetings  to  their  comrades  of  Richmond,  and  remember 
with  them  a  vow  to  keep  green  his  memory. 

ROBERT  I.  FLEMING, 

President. 

Adjutant  J.  Taylor  Stratton  was  instructed  to  telegraph  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 
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RICHMOND,  VA.,  January  79,  f8o8. 

COLONEL  ROBERT  I.  FLEMING,  President  Confederate 

Veterans'  Association,   Washington,  D.  C.: 

R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  Confederate  Veterans,  reciprocates  your  kindly 
greeting,  and  pledges  eternal  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  our  illustrious 
chieftain. 

A.  C.  PEAY, 
Lieutenant-  Commander,  Commanding. 

CAPTAIN  PARKS'   FINE  ADDRESS. 

Captain  Parks  was  then  introduced  as  the  orator  of  the  evening, 
and  was  cordially  received.  After  an  appropriate  introduction,  he 
said : 

Borne  on  the  rapid,  tireless  wings  of  time,  nearly  thirty-three 
years  have  passed  since  guns  were  stacked,  flags  were  furled,  and 
the  Southern  soldier,  with  heavy  heart,  turned  his  steps  homeward. 
But  with  every  recurring  spring  time,  the  people  throughout  the 
Southland,  upon  such  days  and  at  such  places  as  may  be  fixed,  meet 
together,  strew  the  graves  of  the  dead  soldiers  with  flowers,  each 
feeling  that  whatever  part  he  may  perform,  he  is  engaged  in  a  work 
made  obligatory  by  a  lofty  sense  of  patriotism.  Associations  of  va- 
rious names  have  been  formed,  all  of  which  have  for  their  object  the 
commemoration  of  the  Confederate  dead,  and  the  keeping  green  in 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  all  that  pertains  to  the  struggle 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  South  was  poured  out  like  water.  Here 
we  meet  to-day  in  the  far-famed  city  of  Richmond,  whose  every 
street  has  been  trodden  by  armed  men,  whose  adjacent  fields  have 
been  crimsoned  by  the  blood  of  her  sons,  and  whose  historic  hills 
have  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the  scream  of  shot  and  shell  as  they 
sped  on  their  mission  of  death,  mingled  with  the  shout  of  victory, 
or  the  yell  of  defiance. 

CONSTITUTE   A   SUBLIME    SPECTACLE. 

How  suggestive  such  an  occasion.  These  gatherings  of  the  people 
of  the  South  to  decorate  the  graves  of  those  who  died  in  defence  of 
the  Southern  cause,  and  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  valor  of  an 
army  whose  banners  went  down  in  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  constitute 
the  sublimest  and  yet  most  remarkable  spectacle  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Were  these  men  rebels  against  constitutional  govern- 
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ment  ?  If  they  were,  then  it  would  he  treason  in  us  to  honor  their 
ineium A •;  vindicate  their  principle-;,  and  praise-  their  deeds.  They 
were  not  rebels,  and  the  world  will  yet  know  it,  and  accord  to  them 
their  meed  as  patriots. 

For  what  did  the  South  contend?  Time  would  not  suffice,  nor 
would  it  he  appropriate  to  give  in  detail  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the 
war,  nor  to  discuss  the  various  issues  that  arose,  which  produced 
hittter  feeling  and  stirred  up  sectional  animosities.  I  assert  that  the 
South  fought  lor  the  preservation  of  individual  liberty  and  a  right  of 
local  self-government,  which  we  honestly  believed  were  endangered 
by  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  centralization  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  States. 

The  germ  of  free  institutions  is  in  the  personal  consciousness  of 
the  individual  man,  that  he  is  born  into  the  world  as  a  creature  of 
God,  with  responsibility  to  Him  for  the  proper  use  of  his  God-given 
powers,  and  that  to  work  out  his  personal  destiny  upon  this  personal 
accountability,  he  needs  to  be  free  from  the  constraints  with  which 
despotism  would  bind  his  body,  mind,  heart,  and  conscience. 

RIGHT   OF   SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

When  the  man  has  this  idea  planted  in  his  soul,  it  becomes  a 
moral  force  which  dreads  treason '  to  the  Almighty  Sovereign  more 
than  all  the  threats  of  human  authority,  and  makes  resistance  to 
tyrants  obedience  to  God.  The  personal  right  of  the  man  to  his 
liberty  is  asserted  from  his  deepest  self-consciousness  against  the 
government  that  would  abridge  or  destroy  it.  The  great  battle  that 
was  fought  by  our  fathers  at  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  1787  was  for  the  protection  of  this  right  of  self-government, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  head. 
They  believed  that  centralization  of  power  in  the  general  government 
would  show  itself  in  a  too  great  tendency  to  control,  regulate  and 
direct  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  individual  man.  They 
believed  that  such  a  centralization  of  power  would  build  up  a  pater- 
nal government,  the  patria  potestas  of  ancient  despotism,  and  merg- 
ing the  man  into  the  mass  and  directing  the  destiny  of  all,  would 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  toiling,  home-staying  citizen  to  the  grasp 
and  greed  of  the  few  fawning  parasites,  who  crowd  the  lobby  and 
swarm  the  corridors  of  legislative  bodies.  They  believed  that  pater- 
nity in  government  would  beget  class  Jegislation,  which  instead  of 
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leaving  each  man  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil,  would  pool  the 
earnings  of  society,  upon  which  to  fatten  its  favorite  children  in  pal- 
aces of  splendor,  while  it  would  starve  its  foundlings  in  hovels  of 
squalor  and  misery. 

It  was  for  local  self-government  as  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of 
States'  Rights,  as  we  had  learned  it  from  our  fathers,  that  the  South 
fought.  It  had  grown  with  our  growth;  strengthened  with  our 
strength,  and  become  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our  natures.  To 
us  it  was  a  principle,  not  a  shadowy  sentiment;  but  a  principle  whose 
foundations  were  deep  down  below  the  grasp  of  political  earthquakes, 
and  whose  spires  pierced  the  stars  beyond  the  sweep  of  storms  of 
fanaticism.  The  bitter  feelings  and  sectional  animosities  to  which  I 
have  referred  became  intensified  as  the  years  went  by.  The  Consti- 
tution of  our  fathers,  as  we  understood  it,  was  set  at  naught,  and  its 
provisions,  as  we  construed  them,  were  disregarded,  and  that  solemn 
compact  which  to  us  was  sacred,  was  declared  by  many  leading  men 
of  the  North  to  be  "a  league  with  death  and  a  covenant  with  hell." 

SECESSION   OF   THE   STATES. 

In  the  fall  of  1860,  the  crisis  came.  The  people  of  the  South, 
feeling  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  should  resume  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  called  conventions,  and  one 
State  after  another  passed  acts  of  secession,  by  which  they  under- 
took to  secede  from  the  Union  of  States,  resumed  the  delegated 
powers,  and  sever  their  connection  with  the  Federal  Government. 
They  did  not  make  war  upon  any  one.  They  only  asked  to  be  let 
alone.  They  asked  for  no  property,  and  demanded  nothing  except 
the  recognition  of  their  rights  to  govern  their  own  affairs.  These 
States  formed  another  union  of  States,  known  as  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Our  northern  brethren  did  not  interpret  the 
Constitution  as  we  did.  They  denied  our  right  to  sever  connection 
with  the  Union.  They  declared  that  we  were  rebels  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, and  they  resorted  to  arms  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  compel  obedience  to  its  authority.  We  believed  we 
were  right,  and,  believing  this,  we  had  the  manhood  to  dare  main- 
tain it.  The  gage  of  battle  was  tendered,  and  we  accepted  it.  To 
arms,  to  arms,  was  echoed  throughout  the  land.  The  bugle-call  was 
heard  from  every  hilltop,  and  throughout  every  valley.  Fathers, 
husbands,  sons,  brothers,  and  sweethearts,  gave  the  farewell  kiss, 
and  pressed  forward  to  repel  the  foe,  that  as  we  honestly  believe, 
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\\.is  invading  our  territory.  From  every  State  came  the  sons  of  the 
South.  From  tin-  plains  of  Texas,  from  the  States  washed  by  the 
(iulf,  from  across  the  Father  of  Waters,  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Maryland,  from  the  Carolinas  and  Florida,  from  every  State  of 
the  Southland  they  came.  They  came  from  the  farm,  from  the 
storV.  from  the  office,  and  workshop;  from  every  trade  and  profes- 
sion, till  Virginia  bristled  with  bayonets,  from  the  driftwood  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  sands  of  the  seashore.  There  were  those  who  were  not 
of  our  race,  but  were  adopted  from  other  climes,  who  stood  with  us. 
I  would  not  forget  them. 

Some  months  ago,  while  in  this  city,  I  visited  the  Jewish  Ceme- 
terv,  and  saw  the  plat  dedicated  to  the  graves  of  those  of  that  race 
who  fell  in  the  Southern  army.  Had  I  ever  felt  disposed  to  deride 
those  people,  and  give  them  the  cold  shoulder,  I  could  do  so  no  more. 
They  touched  elbow  with  us,  and  died  for  us.  We  know  what  part  they 
played  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  if  I  read  the  lines  of  prophecy 
correctly,  they  will  have  an  important  part  yet  to  act  in  the  great 
drama  of  life,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  descendants  of  Judah  will 
yet  herd  their  flocks  amid  the  hills  of  Assyrian  kings,  and  sing  songs 
to  the  Messiah  beneath  the  white  stars  of  the  Chaldean  sky.  All, 
all  were  our  comrades — 

"  Who,  living,  were  true  and  tried  for  us, 
And,  dying,  sleep  side  by  side  for  us."» 

THE   SOUTH'S   GALLANT   SONS. 

Without  an  army,  without  munitions  of  war,  with  our  ports  block- 
aded, and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  only  our  own 
resources  to  rely  upon,  the  South  in  a  few  months  sent  into  the  field 
an  army  of  volunteers  that  in  gallantry,  undaunted  courage  and 
powers  of  endurance  was  seldom  equalled,  and  never  excelled  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  For  four  years  the  Southern  army,  with 
no  place  to  recruit  from  except  our  own  homes,  met  in  the  open  field 
an  army  of  vastly  superior  numbers,  with  money  and  army  stores  in 
abundance,  and  with  the  world  to  draw  from  to  swell  its  ranks. 
Those  who  were  our  enemies  have  furnished  indisputable  proof  of 
the  dash  and  terrible  fighting  qualities  of  the  Southern  army.  While 
the  pension  system  of  the  Federal  Government  is  the  most  stupen- 
dous fraud  ever  perpetrated  upon  a  long-suffering  people,  it  furnishes 
a  monument  to  the  chivalry  of  the  Southern  soldier,  that  speaks  with 
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a  trumpet's  tongue  and  a  thunder's  voice.  Think  of  it.  Thirty- 
three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  there  are  more  pensioners  upon 
the  list,  basing  their  claims  upon  service  in  the  Federal  army,  directly 
or  indirectly,  than  the  Southern  Confederacy  ever  had  men  in  the 
field,  including  the  living  and  the  dead. 

On  and  on  rolled  the  surging,  fiery  billows  of  war,  till  scarcely  a 
home  in  the  Southland  was  beyond  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle 
of  musketry.  Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  Federal  army;  weaker 
and  weaker  grew  the  Southern,  till  at  last  our  chieftain,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  beside  whom  as  man  and  soldier,  there  is  no  one  to  place  who 
can  claim  to  be  his  peer,  surrendered  the  remnant  of  the  gallant 
army.  Our  flag  was  furled,  our  hopes  were  blasted,  our  cause  was 
lost. 

LEE    THE   CENTRAL    FIGURE. 

Amid  all  these  stirring  scenes  who  was  the  central  figure  ?  Around 
whom  did  all  the  hopes  of  the  people  cluster?  To  whom  did  the 
people  of  the  Southland  look  in  the  darkest  hour  with  a  confidence 
that  knew  no  wavering  ?  To  that  grand  man  and  great  commander, 
Robert  E.  Lee.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  him  ?  Language  which 
my  feeble  ability  enables  me  to  command,  is  inadequate  to  express 
my  admiration  for  him,  and  my  conception  of  his  greatness  as  man 
and  soldier.  The  Southland,  ploughed  with  graves  and  reddened 
with  blood,  that 'can  look  the  proudest  nation  fearlessly  in  the  face, 
and  whose  sons  he  led  to  battle,  will  ever  cherish  for  him  the  highest 
regard  and  the  deepest  affection.  Aye,  more,  his  fame  is  not  bounded 
by  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  citizen,  but  it  has  gone  across  the 
waters,  and  wherever  there  is  a  heart  upon  whose  altar  burn  the  fires 
of  liberty,  and  a  soul  that  appreciates  all  that  is  great  and  good,  there 
the  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is  enshrined,  and  when  the  monuments 
we  may  build  to  his  memory  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  his  vir- 
tues will  still  live — a  high  model  for  the  imitation  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  As  has  been  beautifully  said,  "he  was  a  foe  without 
hate;  a  friend  without  treachery;  a  soldier  without  cruelty,  and  a 
victim  without  murmuring.  He  was  a  public  officer  without  vices; 
a  private  citizen  without  wrong;  a  neighbor  without  reproach;  a 
Christian  without  hypocracy,  and  a  man  without  guilt.  He  was 
Caesar  without  his  ambition;  Frederick  without  his  tyranny;  Napo- 
leon without  his  selfishness,  and  Washington  without  his  reward. 
He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  a  servant,  and  royal  in  authority  as 
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a  king.      He  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman  in  life;  pure  and  nmdcst  as  a 
virgin  in  thought;   \\atrhhil  as  a   Roman  vestal;  submissive  to  lau 
Socrates,  and  grand  in  battle-  as  Achilles." 

The  profession  of  the  soldier  has  been  honored  by  his  renown,  the 
caiiM-  <>f  education  by  his  virtues,  religion  by  his  piety. 

"  The  greatest  tfift  a  henxleaves  his  race- 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero." 

In  the  ancient  East,  it  is  said,  the  wandering  Arabs  are  searching 
for  treasures  buried  in  the  tombs  of  their  monarchs.  He  whose 
memory  we  commemorate,  on  this,  the  ninety-first  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  has  no  treasures  buried  with  him.  The  treasures  of  his 
lift-  were  brave,  noble,  unselfish  deeds,  which  he  left  behind  him  to 
make  the  sons  of  men  wiser,  nobler  and  better. 

OUR    PRINCIPLES   STILL    LIVE. 

I  said  our  cause  was  lost,  but  it  was  lost  only  in  the  sense  that  we 
did  not  accomplish  that  for  which  we  struggled,  but  the  principles 
for  which  we  contended  still  live.  Clouds  may  obscure  the  sun, 
but  it  still  shines;  truth  may  be  crushed  to  the  earth,  but  it  will  rise 
again;  principles  of  justice  and  right  maybe  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  demagogues  and  fanatics,  but  they  still  survive.  All  else  may 
change  and  decay.  Passing  away  is  written  upon  all  material  things. 
"The  grass  of  the  field  withereth;  the  flower  thereof  fadeth,  the 
wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone."  The  tiny  leaf  springing  from 
the  expanding  twig  changes  its  color  from  summer  beauty  to  autum- 
nal loveliness,  and  falls  in  withered  worthlessness  to  the  ground, 
teaching  man  who  treads  upon  it  a  lesson  of  his  own  destiny.  The 
granite  peaks  that  stand  like  sentinels  keeping  watch  over  the  valleys 
below,  that  have  withstood  the  frost  of  centuries,  around  whose  heads 
the  lightnings  of  Heaven  have  harmlessly  played,  and  on  whose 
crest  the  lurid  bolt  as  it  leaped  from  the  bosom  of  the  storm-cloud 
has  spent  its  force  in  vain,  will  succumb  to  the  corroding  touch  of 
time  and  pass  away.  But  the  principles  of  right,  which  spring  from 
the  Eternal  Throne,  will  survive  "the  wreck  of  matter  and  crush  of 
worlds,"  and  shine  with  resplendent  lustre  when  illumined  by  the 
pure  light  of  eternity. 

The  struggle  was  ended,  the  soldier  perished,  but  the  principles 
for  which  he  fought  survive,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Southern  soldier  will  not  only  stand  acquitted,  but  justified 
by  the  verdict  of  the  world. 
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What  means  this  building  with  the  significant  name  of  "Lee 
Camp?"  What  means  the  hundreds  of  similar  organizations  all 
over  the  Southland  ?  They  speak  in  no  unmeaning  language.  They 
tell  us  that  though  our  cause  is  lost  in  the  sense  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  not  achieved;  that  though 
we  were  wasted  and  worn  and  all  was  lost,  we  saved  our  honor  and 
our  manhood,  and  we  cannot  forget  our  herdes.  Sacred  history  tells 
us  that  one  of  the  disciples  proposed  that  three  tabernacles  should  be 
raised  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
heroic  deeds  of  men  and  nations  have  been  commemorated  by  their 
fellow-citizens.  Show  me  a  land  where  there  are  no  churches  whose 
spires  point  heavenward,  commemorative  of  the  great  work  finished 
on  Calvary,  as  told  in  that  Book,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  zenith 
of  the  moral  heaven,  bidding  all  men  to  look,  believe,  and  live; 
show  me  a  land  where  there  are  no  tombs  of  marble,  no  statues  of 
bronze,  no  monuments  of  granite,  erected  to  commemorate  heroic, 
self-sacrificing  deeds,  and  I  will  show  you  a  people  lost  to  every  lofty 
emotion,  without  an  ennobling  sentiment,  fit  subjects  to  be  the  dupes 
of  demagogues  and  the  slaves  of  the  ambitious.  No,  no;  we  cannot 
forget  the  boys  who  wore  the  gray  and  offered  their  lives  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  right. 

"  On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread; 
While  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The.  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

MEN    OF   THE    NOBLEST   TYPE. 

Raise  monuments  to  their  memory,  and  with  each  returning  season 
strew  their  graves  with  flowers  of  field  and  garden,  and  by  these 
things  let  your  children  and  children's  children  be  taught  that  the 
heroes  of  the  Lost  Cause  were  not  rebels  and  traitors,  but  men  of  the 
noblest  type,  who  were  ready  to  do,  to  dare,  and  to  die  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  duty.  Go  on  with  the  work,  and  the  brave,  the  true  of 
every  land,  will  approve  such  conduct.  No  one  who  wore  the  blue, 
and  who  was  a  soldier,  will  say  aught  against  it.  Only  those  who 
were  peace-like  in  war  and  warlike  in  peace  will  condemn.  "  He 
jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound."  We  covet  not  their  praise, 
nor  will  we  be  deterred  by  their  censure. 

A  few  more  words  and  I  am  done.  To  the  rising  generation  I 
would  deliver  a  message.  Soon  "  taps  "  for  "  lights  out "  will  sound 
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for  all  who  wore  the  grav,  and  they  will  140  to  answer  roll-call  on  the 
other  shore.  Will  you  permit  the  memory  of  their  deeds  of  daring, 
their  knightly  valor,  their  devotion  to  principle,  to  perish  from  off 
the  earth,  or  will  you  take  up  the  work  when  other  hands  shall  droop 
and  fail,  and  sec  that  they  shall  live  in  the  history  of  coming  years? 
True,  they  fought  and  lost,  but  is  that  all  ? 

Is  that  all?     Was  duty  naught? 

Love  and  Faith  made  blind  with  tears? 
What  the  lessons  that  they  taught  ? 
What  the  glory  that  they  caught 

From  the  onward  sweeping  years  ? 

Here  are  they  who  marched  away, 

Followed  by  our  hopes  and  fears; 
Nobler  never  went  than  they 
To  a  bloodier,  madder  fray, 

In  the  lapse  of  all  the  years. 

Garlands  still  shall  wreathe  the  swords 

That  they  drew  amid  our  cheers; 
Children's  lispings,  women's  words, 
Sunshine,  and  the  songs  of  birds 

Greet  them  here  through  all  the  years. 

With  them  ever  shall  abide 

All  our  love  and  all  our  prayers. 
"  What  of  them  ?  "     The  battle's  tide 
Hath  not  scathed  them.     Lo,  th.ey  ride 

Still  with  Stuart  down  the  years. 

Where  are  they  who  went  away, 
Sped  with  smiles  that  changed  to  tears  ? 

Lee  yet  leads  the  lines  of  gray — 

Stonewall  still  rides  down  this  way; 
They  are  Fame's  through  all  the  years. 

GIVEN    VOTE   OF   THANKS. 

Captain  Parks  was  frequently  applauded  during  his  speech,  and  at 
its  close  he  received  quite  an  ovation. 

Captain  Stratton  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  camp  should  be 
extended  to  the  distinguished  speaker  for  his  eloquent  and  patriotic 
oration,  and  the  motion  was  seconded,  though  before  it  could  be  put 
Captain  Alex.  Archer  moved  to  amend  it  so  as  to  include  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  audience. 
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The  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the  motion  adopted  by  a  rising- 
vote. 

The  Tony  Miller  Combination  played  several  selections,  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Davis,  Sr. ,  by  special  request,  sang  several  dialect  songs, 
which  were  liberally  applauded. 

JUDGE    FARRAR   SPEAKS. 

Judge  F.  R.  Farrar  was  called  upon  by  Commander  Peay,  and  re- 
sponded very  happily.  He  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  graceful 
compliment  to  Captain  Parks,  and  said  he  had  no  desire  to  mar  the 
perfect  autonomy,  as  he  wittily  termed  it,  of  the  occasion,  by  any 
words  of  his.  He  was  induced  to  proceed,  however,  and  with  his 
well-known  versatility,  he  flitted  from  grave  to  joy,  and  touched 
many  a  tender  chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners.  Leaving  the 
platform,  he  took  one  of  the  violins  belonging  to  the  Miller  Combi- 
nation, and  played  some  old  fashioned  Virginia  reels  and  other 
music,  which  fairly  delighted  his  hearers. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  committee  rooms  adjoining  the 
camp  hall,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  telling  war  sto- 
ries, singing,  playing,  and  impromptu  speech  making. 
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[From  the  Richmond.  Va..  Times,  August  22.  1897.] 

IMPRISONED  UNDER  FIRE. 


Six  Hundred  Gallant  Confederate  Officers  on  Morris  Island, 
S.  C.,  in  Reach  of  Confederate  Guns. 


They  were  held  in  Retaliation,  and  Two  of  them  Relate  the  Expe- 
riences of  Prison  Life— Stories  of  Captain  F.  C.  Barnes 
and  Captain  R.  E.  Frayser. 


A  list  of  the  officers  under  fire,  as  above,  including  those  as  well 
from  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  has  been 
given  in  Vol.  XVII,  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  pp.  34-46, 
but  as  the  list  from  Virginia  herewith  is  more  complete  and  definitely 
descriptive,  it  is  meet  that  it  should  be  printed  now. 

Further  and  graphic  experience  of  the  "  hardships,  sufferings  and 
hazards"  of  the  "Six  Hundred,"  is  given  in  the  "narrative"  of 
Colonel  Abram  Fulkerson,  of  the  63d  Tennessee  infantry,  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  127-146. — EDITOR. 


During  the  seige  of  Charleston  the  powerful  Federal  guns  located 
on  Morris  Island  could  send  their  shells  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  where  their  explosion  caused  great  destruction  of  houses,  and 
danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  town.  As  a  means  of 
protecting  the  residents,  Major-General  Sam  Jones,  commanding  the 
Confederate  forces  in  Charleston,  notified  Major-General  J.  G.  Fos- 
ter, of  the  United  States  army,  that  he  had  placed  five  generals  and 
forty-five  field  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  "  in  a  part  of  the 
city  occupied  by  non-combatants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  women 
and  children.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  inform  you  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  city  which  has  been  for  many  months  exposed  day  and  night 
to  the  fire  of  your  guns." 

This  letter  was  sent  on  the  i3th  of  June,  1864.  Forthwith  Gen- 
eral Foster  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  General  Halleck,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  thereupon  he  ordered  600  Confederate  officers  to  be 
taken  from  Fort  Delaware  and  placed  on  Morris  Island  under  the 
fire  of  the  Confederate  guns,  in  retaliation  for  the  act  of  General 
Jones. 
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Of  these  600  officers,  a  list  of  the  Virginians  is  given  herewith, 
among  whom  will  be  found  the  name  of  Second  Lieutenant  C.  F. 
Crisp,  loth  Infantry,  Luray,  Page  county.  This  second  lieutenant 
was  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Among 
others  of  the  600  not  named  with  the  Virginians,  but  well-known  in 
Richmond,  were  Captain  Thomas  Pinckney,  4th  cavalry,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ,  and  Colonel  A.  Fulkerson,  63rd  Tennessee  Infantry,  Rogers- 
ville. 

The  only  Richmond  man  in  the  lot  was  Second  Lieutenant  S.  H. 
Hawes,  Page's  Virginia  Battery.  The  story  of  the  transportation 
and  life  of  the  600  is  told  by  Captain  F.  C.  Barnes,  then  second 
lieutenant  56th  Virginia  Infantry,  and  Captain  R.  E.  Frayser,  signal 
officer,  New  Kent  county.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Richmond, 
Captain  Barnes,  who  is  now  an  honored  citizen  of  Chase  City,  was 
induced  to  give  the  following  account  of  his  experiences: 

CAPTAIN  BARNES'  STORY. 
Captain  Barnes  said: 

I  was  captured  in  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  July  3, 
1863.  There  my  prison  life  commenced.  After  confinement  in  sev- 
eral prisons,  I  was  taken  to  Johnson  Island,  Lake  Erie,  which  was  a 
prison  exclusively  for  commissioned  officers. 

On  the  gth  of  February,  1864,  the  names  of  600  officers  from 
lieutenant  to  colonel  were  called,  and  when  we  responded  were  placed 
in  line  and  marched  to  the  wharf,  and  there  carried  over  to  Sandusky 
in  Ohio.  None  were  aware  of  their  destination,  but  supposed  we 
were  selected  for  exchange. 

We  remained  all  night'  in  Sandusky,  where  it  was  very  cold,  but 
we  were  comfortable  and  enjoyed  some  privileges,  not  being  strictly 
guarded.  We  left  the  next  day  on  a  train,  and  when  we  landed  it 
was  in  Philadelphia. 

There  we  were  imprisoned  in  the  State  Armory,  where  we  were 
comfortable.  We  staid  there  some  weeks,  and  then  were  under  strict 
guard  by  negro  soldiers. 

We  left  there  on  the  i6th  of  June  on  a  steamer  for  Washington 
city.  On  the  way  a  plan  was  devised  to  seize  the  guard,  capture  the 
boat  and  run  ashore.  All  were  united,  but  the  plot  was  foiled  by  the 
boat  running  up  under  a  fort  on  the  river.  The  commanding  officer 
must  have  had  some  intimation  or  suspicion  of  our  purpose,  for  from 
the  fort,  a  gunboat  went  up  the  river  with  our  steamer. 

Arriving  in  Washington  we  were  taken  to  the  Old  Capitol,  where 
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we  remained  several  weeks,  with  light  rations,  and  then  were  carried 
to  Fort  Delaware.  From  this  place  we  were  taken  on  the  2Oth  ot 
August,  1X64,  and  carried  to  a  large  ocean  steamer,  Crescent  City, 
then  lying  in  the  bay  below  the  breakwater. 

We  sailed  the  next  day  for  parts  unknown,  but  still  believing  we 
were  going  to  be  exchanged.  During  the  voyage  we  ran  aground 
on  Cape  Romain,  off"  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  when  a  large  lot  of 
coal  had  to  be  thrown  off  to  lighten  the  ship,  before  sailing  again. 
While  stranded,  a  large  gunboat  came  in  sight  and  created  great 
commotion  among  the  officers  and  guard  of  the  boat.  They  were 
apprehensive  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  for  our  release,  but 
there  was  no  demonstration  of  that  kind. 

After  sailing  again,  nearly  all  of  us  were  placed  in  the  hull  of  the 
boat  and  guarded  more  rigidly.  We  were  kept  out  of  sight  of  land 
for  two  weeks  or  more,  and  finally  landed  at  Morris  Island,  S.  C. 
This  was  on  the  yth  of  September,  and  the  first  intimation  we  had  of 
our  destination. 

Several  officers  knew  the  place,  and  all  were  soon  informed.  Our 
treatment  on  board  the  steamer  was  very  rough,  with  scanty  rations 
and  brackish  water.  An  officer  died  on  the  way  and  was  given  a 
burial  at  sea. 

After  landing  at  Morris  Island  we  were  placed  under  fire  of  our 
own  guns  in  front  of  a  Federal  battery,  which  was  shelled  from  Fort 
Sumter.  The  first  evening  and  night  the  shelling  was  very  heavy 
but  none  of  us  were  killed.  It  seemed  our  guns  got  the  range  and 
fired  over  us.  One  morning  while  Captain  Findley,  of  Virginia 
(now  a  preacher  in  Augusta  county),  ].  E.  Cobb,  H.  Coffry  and 
myself  were  in  our  small  tent  just  after  Captain  Findley  had  read  a 
chapter  in  a  Bible,  which  I  now  have  and  in  which  I  placed  all  the 
notes  of  all  my  travels,  a  large  shell  fell  right  at  our  feet  and  covered 
us  all  with  sand,  but  fortunately  did  not  explode  nor  break  up  our 
accustomed  worship. 

We  were  guarded  by  negro  troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Hallo- 
well,  who  was  a  heartless  man,  and  under  him  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment was  experienced.  We  were  not  allowed  any  privileges,  and 
often  fired  into  by  the  guards  for  the  most  trivial  offence  and  several 
men  were  wounded. 

There  was  a  plan  on  foot  to  tunnel  out  and  make  our  escape,  but 
the  equinoctial  storm  flooded  our  work  and  it  caved  in.  Another 
attempt  was  made  by  digging  out,  but  our  scheme  was  reported  to 
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the  authorities  by  a  traitor  of  our  number  and  we  abandaned  the 
idea. 

We  left  Morris  Island  on  the  2ist  of  October,  and  on  the  22d 
landed  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Georgia.  This  was  a  nice  prison,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Brown,  of  New  York,  a  kindhearted  officer  who 
allowed  us  the  grounds  in  the  fort  for  exercise,  and  good  rations  were 
furnished. 

In  the  bringing  in  to  prisoners  of  a  barrel  of  hard  tack,  a  barrel  of 
brown  sugar  was  brought  by  mistake,  and  before  the  error  could  be 
remedied,  the  sugar  was  devoured  by  the  officers  who  had  not  tasted 
anything  sweet  for  a  long  time. 

On  November  igth,  about  one-half  of  the  600  were  taken  to  Hil- 
ton Head,  S.  C.,  arriving  there  the  next  day.  Here  retaliation  was 
practiced  in  its  most  cruel  form.  Our  rations  for  forty-five  days  con- 
sisted of  five  ounces  corn  meal  and  a  half  pint  of  brackish  water  per 
man,  and  occasionally  some  sour  pickle. 

The  sufferings  were  intense  and  many  died.  Wharf  rats  were 
caught  and  eaten.  The  barracks  were  framed  buildings  about 
30x90  feet,  no  windows,  and  bunks  of  pine  poles,  one  blanket  to 
four  men. 

Lamps  were  burning  all  the  time  and  the  rats  were  cooked  over 
them.  After  the  rats  were  all  consumed,  dogs  and  cats  which  came 
in  the  way  were  caught  and  speedily  devoured.  One  old  bob-tail 
gray  cat  long  escaped,  but  was  finally  caught  and  a  feast  made  over 
it. 

Lieutenant  S.  H.  Hawes,  of  Richmond,  narrowly  missed  a  feast 
on  a  fat  dog,  which  came  about  thus: 

Some  of  his  comrades  boasted  of  having  had  rat  stews;  and  he 
did  have  an  invitation  to  a  cat  supper.  A  Missourian  (Captain  Per- 
kins) caught  a  cat,  killed  and  cooked  it  for  his  mess  of  four.  One 
of  the  mess,  as  a  special  favor,  sent  Lieutenant  Hawes  an  invitation 
to  the  feast,  and  he  accepted  to  the  extent  of  looking  at  them  as  they 
ate.  It  was  very  kind  to  invite  him,  but  he  couldn't  "go"  cat.  It 
was  suggested  that  as  he  was  so  squearmi^h  about  cat,  maybe  he 
would  take  some  ' '  Porito ' '  stew  if  offered. 

*  "  Ponto"  was  a  beautiful  half-grown,  well-fed,  fat  setter  puppy, 
belonging  to  the  Federal  officer  in  charge  of  our  guard.  This  young 
dog  came  to  our  quarters  every  day  to  have  a  frolic  with  the  pris- 
oners. Hawes  agreed  to  accept  invitation  and  to  eat  some  of  the 
dog  supper  when  prepared,  for  the  puppy  was  young,  cleanly- 
washed,  fat  and  healthy. 
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Perkins  thereupon  agreed  to  catch  and  kill  "  Ponto  "  and  prepare 
the  feast.  The  next  morning  the  dog  came  bounding  into  the  prison 
yard  as  soon  as  the  gate  was  opened,  as  was  his  hat>it,  but  most  posi- 
tively declined  all  of  Perkins'  advances,  notwithstanding  his  friend- 
ship heretofore.  As  soon  as  he  looked  into  Perkins'  eyes  doubt  took 
possession  of  him. 

"Ponto"  sniffed  danger  in  the  air,  tucked  tail  and  ran  for  the 
gate,  and  foreswore  his  prison  friends  ever  after.  His  unreasoning 
suspicions  prevented  the  feast. 

Captain  R.  E.  Frayser,  also  of  Richmond,  was  the  most  active 
man  in  the  grape-vine  telegraph  business.  What  news  he  couldn't 
bring  in  wasn't  worth  knowing.  His  having  been  in  the  Signal 
Corps  possibly  accounted  for  his  success  in  that  line. 

Grape-vine  news  was  terribly  twisted  and  rarely  straight. 

Nevertheless  it  gave  us  something  to  talk  about. 

When  forty-five  days  expired  flour,  meat  and  bread  were  brought 
in  and  wood  needed  for  cooking,  utensils  furnished  and  the  men 
were  allowed  all  they  wanted  to  eat. 

After  such  a  long  deprivation,  many  killed  themselves  from  over- 
eating. The  meal  was  old  and  wormy,  but  it  had  to  be  eaten. 
Those  who  had  survived  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  we  passed, 
were  taken  from  Hilton  Head  on  the  5th  of  March,  1865,  and  car- 
ried to  Fort  Monroe  on  the  8th  of  March,  after  a  very  rough  trip  at 
sea. 

From  there  we  were  taken  to  Fort  Wool,  and  on  the  nth  of 
March,  sailed  for  Fort  Delaware,  where  we  landed  on  the  I2th,  next 
day. 

Of  the  600  whose  names  were  called  at  Johnson's  Island  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1864,  only  293  of  the  number  answered  the  call  at 
Fort  Delaware  on  their  return  after  months  of  perils,  trials,  suffer- 
ings and  tribulations. 

Fort  Delaware,  taken  altogether,  was  the  dirtiest,  filthiest  and 
most  unhealthy  prison  I  ever  saw,  and  I  was  there  three  times  during 
my  captivity.  The  remnant  of  the  600  remained  at  Fort  Delaware 
until  the  general  exchange  in  June,  1865. 

F.  C.  BARNES. 


Captain  R.  E.  Frayser's  Experience. 

Captain  Frayser  was  very  reluctant  in  agreeing  to  write  out  some 
of  his  reminiscences  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  600  at  Morris  Island. 
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While  a  great  portion  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  journalism 
since  the  war,  he  has  written  very  little  about  the  conflict  between 
the  States,  nor  does  he  talk  much  about  it.  The  whole  of  his  time 
is  now  given  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  he  is  doing  well  in  this  pro- 
fession. The  narrative  written  by  Captain  Frayser  follows: 

"In  August,  1864,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  600  Confederate  officers  confined  at  Fort  Delaware  should 
should  be  sent  to  Morris  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  placed 
under  fire.  There  had  been  sent  previously  fifty  general  and  field 
officers  to  the  same  point  for  the  same  purpose.  But  after  some 
little  delay  these  officers  were  exchanged.  The  600  were  somewhat 
elated  at  first,  thinking  they  too  would  very  soon  be  in  '  Dixie,' 
after  leaving  Fort  Delaware.  But  in  this  they  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed. On  the  arrival  of  the  Crescent  City,  the  steamer  that  con- 
veyed them  to  Charleston  harbor,  these  officers  were  disembarked 
and  marched  along  the  beach  to  a  most  formidable  stockade,  located 
between  batteries  Gregg  and  Wagner,  all  in  full  view  of  Fort 
Sumter,  which  resembled  at  that  day  a  huge  brick  kiln.  It  had 
withstood  some  terrific  attacks,  but  in  this  dismantled  condition  the 
Confederate  flag  still  waved  triumphantly  over  this  impregnable 
fortress. 

"The  first  night  in  the  pen  was  not  at  all  pleasant,  firing  com- 
menced early  that  night,  and  fragments  of  Confederate  shell  thrown 
from  Fort  Moultrie  fell  in  the  pen. 

' '  The  Confederates  at  the  time  were  not  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  Confederate  prisoners,  but  they  soon  learned  that  the  Confeder- 
ate prisoners  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  there 
was  a  change  in  the  guns  at  that  fort.  The  dead  line  was  a  conspic- 
uous feature  in  the  appointments  of  this  abode,  where  the  six  hun- 
dred lingered  for  forty-five  days,  suffering  all  the  pangs  of  hunger 
that  one  can  imagine;  two  ounces  of  salt  pork  or  beef,  with  damaged 
ship  bread,  in  a  very  limited  quantity,  and  that  inhabited  with 
worms,  ranging  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  with  black  heads. 
When  this  was  not  given  to  the  prisoners,  they  had  doled  out  to 
them,  stale  grit  with  abundance  of  fat  worms.  These  dainties  given 
to  the  Confederates  twice  a  day,  made  many  sick,  who  were  sent  to 
the  hospital,  where  they  died.  The  death  rate  was  alarming,  with 
cruel  treatment,  the  climate,  and  miserable  water,  the  weak  had  to 
succumb  to  the  inevitable.  Forty-five  days  on  such  food  was  harsh 
treatment  indeed.  The  reader  may  ask,  what  was  all  this  for  ?  Well, 
for  "  fighting  against  the  best  government  the  world  ever  saw." 
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A    COUNTER    MOVE. 

'  '  The  Confederates  were  told  at  the  time,  this  was  a  counter  move 
on  the  military  chess-board,  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  Andersonville  prisoners,  said  to  be  confined  in  the 
lower  portion  of  Charleston,  to  prevent  that  part  of  it  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  seige  guns  in  Gregg  and  Wagner,  that 
were  firing  on  Charleston  night  and  day,  having  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  Swamp  Angel,  the  nearest  gun  to  Charleston.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  forty-five  days,  the  prisoners  placed  under  fire,  were  re- 
moved and  put  on  board  a  steamer  and  sent  to  Fort  Pulaski.  Here 
the  retaliation  was  continued,  causing  many  deaths.  The  fort  being 
somewhat  crowded,  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Hilton 
Head.  Here  as  elsewhere,  there  was  great  suffering.  Being  imme- 
diately on  the  coast,  the  atmosphere  was  very  damp  and  cold  ;  rats 
and  cats  were  killed  in  great  numbers,  and  consumed  by  the  starving 
Confederates.  In  war,  a  real  soldier  gives  hard  blows  and  expects 
the  same  in  return;  but  it  looks  a  little  inhospitable  to  see  one's  ad- 
versary, with  his  knapsack  full,  and  with  no  inclination  to  divide 
rations. 

"A  soldier  can  eat  almost  anything  when  he  gets  in  a  real  tight 
place.  The  historian  says  that  in  the  memorable  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, the  King  of  Naples,  when  driven  by  hunger,  enjoyed  cat  and 
horse  flesh,  so  it  was  with  the  suffering-  Confederates  sent  to  Morris 
Island.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  devour  everything  that  came  within 
their  reach  —  cats,  dogs,  rats,  etc.  I  cannot  at  this  late  day  recall  all 
the  incidents  connected  with  this  distressing  and  protracted  impris- 
onment, but  I  will  mention  one.  The  writer  had  on  his  person  a 
finger  ring  and  a  $50  Confederate  note.  The  two  were  sold  for  $10 
and  put  in  sutler  stores,  which  were  purchased  at  most  exhorbitant 
prices.  Sergeant  Lennox,  who  belonged  to  the  54th  Massachusetts 
regiment,  which  guarded  the  Confederates,  and  whose  home  was  in 
Boston,  was  very  kind  to  the  writer.  With  this  money  Lennox  bought 
bread,  molasses  and  many  other  things.  This  he  had  to  do  in  a 
most  surreptitious  manner,  for  it  was  a  violation  of  orders,  and  had 
it  been  known,  Lennox  would  have  been  severely  punished.  The 
54th  regiment  was  composed  wholly  of  colored  men,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  officers.  The  writer  thinks  that  it  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Hallowell,  of  Philadelphia. 

"  Immediately  after  the  war  the  writer  knew  a  number  who  had 
gone  through  this  trying  ordeal,  as  follows:  Captain  Jones  R.  Christian 
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and  Jesse  Child,  of  Richmond,  and  Captain  Henry  St.  'George 
Coalter  and  Captain  Darracott,  of  Hanover  county.  These  have  re- 
sponded to  the  last  roll-call,  and  those  who  now  survive  are  Lieu- 
tenant S.  Horace  Hawes,  Captain  DePriest,  and  the  writer,  of 
Richmond,  and  Captain  Barnes,  of  Chase  City,  Captain  W.  C. 
Nunn,  West  Point,  Va." 

Following  are  the  Virginia  members  of  the  "  Six  Hundred:  " 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 

Charles  B.  Christian,  Forty-ninth  Infantry,  Allen's  creek,  Amherst 
county. 
James  C.  Council,  Twenty -sixth  Infantry,  St.  Steven's  Church. 

MAJORS. 

Richard  Woodrum,  Twenty-sixth  Battalion,  Union,  Monroe  co. 

Peter  V.  Batte,  Forty-fourth  Battalion,  Petersburg. 

William  H.  Hood,  Petersburg  Militia,  Berlin,  Southampton  co. 

D.  A.   Jones,  General  M.  Jones'  staff,  Harrisonburg. 
Thomas  P.  Branch,  General  Ransom's  staff,  Petersburg. 

CAPTAINS. 

J.  McD.  Carrington,  Charlottesville  Battery,  Charlottesville. 

E.  E.  DePriest,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  Richmond. 

W.  P.  Carter,  Page's  Battery,  Millwood,  Clarke  county. 

George  W.  Mercer,  Twenty-ninth  Battery,  Rural  Retreat. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  Twenty-fifth  Virginia,  Franklin,  Pendleton  co. 

J.  J.  Dunkle,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Franklin,  Pendleton  co. 

H.  C.  Dickinson,  Second  Cavalry,  Liberty,  Bedford  county. 

J.  W.  Mathews,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Beverly,  Randolph  co. 

H.  A.  Allen,  Ninth  Infantry,  Portsmouth. 

R.  E.  Frayser,  Signal  Officer,  New  Kent  Courthouse. 

J.  R.  Christian,  Third  Virginia,  New  Kent  Courthouse. 

L.  Harmon,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  Staunton. 

A.  Dobyns,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Jacksonville,  Floyd  county. 

J.  W.  Helm,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Jacksonville,  Floyd  county. 

A.  R.  Humes,  Twenty-first  Cavalry,  Abidgdon. 

W.  P.  Duff,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  Jonesville,  Lee  county. 

D.  C.  Grayson,  Tenth  Infantry,  Luray,  Page  county. 

A.  N.  Finks,  Tenth  Infantry,  Madison  Courthouse. 

F.  W.  Kelly,  Fiftieth  Infantry,  Tazewell  county. 
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T.  M.  Gobble,  Forty-eighth  Infantry,  Abingdon. 

W.  S.  McConnell,  Forty-eighth  Infantry,  Estillville. 

W.  L.  Guthrie,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  Prince  Edward  county. 

James  Dunlap,  Twenty-sixth  Battery,  Union,  Monroe  county. 

A.  M.  Edgar,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  I.ruisburg. 

J.  A.  Lipps,  Fiftieth  Infantry,  Wise  Courthouse. 

J.  O.  B.  Crocker,  Ninth   Infantry,  Norfolk. 

T.  B.  Horton,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

R.  C.  Gillispie,  Forty-fifth  Infantry,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

R.  H.  Miller,  Forty-fourth  Infantry,  Buckingham  county. 

J.  M.  Hillsman,  Forty-fourth  Infantry,  Amelia  county. 

T.  H.  Board,  Fifty-eighth  Infantry,  Bedford  county. 

J.  M.  Hughes,  Forty-fourth  Infantry,  Scottsville,  Albemarle  co. 

Isaac  Kuykendall,  Seventh  Cavalry,  Romney. 

J.  M.  Lovett,  Twenty-second  Cavalry,  Hampshire  county. 

W.  T.  Mitchell,  Sixth  Cavalry,  Pittsylvania  county. 

T.  A.  Moon,  Sixth  Cavalry,  Halifax  county. 

A.  M.  King,  Fiftieth  Infantry,  Saltville,  Lee  county. 

B.  G.  Brown,  Seventh  Infantry,  Brown's  Cove,  Albemarle  co. 
Charles  D.  McCoy,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Charlottesville. 
William  C.  Nunn,  Fifth  Cavalry,  "Little  Plymouth. 

Peyton  Alfriend,  Thirty-ninth  Militia,  Petersburg. 
Bruce  Gibson,  Sixth  cavalry,  Upperville,  Fauquier  county. 
George  W.  Nelson,  General  Pendleton's  staff,  Beaver  Dam,  Han- 
over county. 

C.  J.  Lewis,  Eighth  Cavalry, Charleston,  Kanawha  county. 

ADJUTANTS. 

D.  M.  Leyton,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Mount  Meridian. 
B.  B.   Howelett,  Fifth  Cavalry,  Cobb's  creek. 

O.  H.  P.  Lewis,  Thirty-first  Infantry,  Beverly,  Randolph  county. 

W.  W.  Boggs,  Twentieth  Cavalry,  Wheeling. 

J.  Arrington,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Campbell  Courthouse. 

D.  W.  Garrett,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Morgantown,  Ga. 

H.  T.  Coalter,  Fifty-third  Infantry,  King  William  Courthouse. 

FIRST    LIEUTENANTS. 

Thomas  O.  Moss,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  Louisa  Courthouse. 
H.  Fry,  Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  Wheeling. 
W.  E.  Hart,  Page's  Battery,  King  William  Courthouse. 
B.  C.  Maxwell,  Cutshaw's  Battery,  Westham  Locks.  . 
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J.  Ogden  Murray,  Seventh  Cavalry,  Richmond. 

W.  Asberry,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  Target  Hill,  Wayne  county. 

B.  D.  Merchant,  Fourth  Cavalry,  Manassas  Junction. 
James  H.  Childs,  Warrenton. 

S.  T.  Carson,  Fifth  Infantry,  Steel's  Tavern,  Augusta  county. 

Jesse  Child,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Richmond. 

George  H.  Killian,  Fifth  Infantry,  Waynesborough. 

J.  W.  Gilkerson.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Mint  Springs,  Augusta 
county. 

M.  E.  Bowers,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Franklin,  Pendleton  county. 

W.  L.  Hunter,  Forty-third  Battalion  (Cavalry),  Waynesborough. 

W.  L.  Bernard, Thirty-seventh  Battalion  (Cavalry),  Rocky  Mount, 
Franklin  county. 

T.  S.  Mitchell,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Martinsville,  Henry  county. 

P.  W.  Dalton,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Martinsville,  Henry  county. 

H.  L.  Hoover,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Staunton. 

T.  J.  Kirk,  Fourth  Infantry,  Christiansburg. 

T.  C.  Chandler,  Forty-seventh  Infantry,  Bowling  Green. 

A.  R.  Angell,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Rocky  Mount,  Franklin 
county. 

G.  W.  Finley,  Fifty-sixth  Infantry,  Clarksville. 

W.  McGaulley,  Ninth  Cavalry,  Warsaw. 

J.  C.  Allen,  Seventh  Cavalry,  Edinburg,  Shenandoah  county. 

L.  B.  Doyle,  Fifth  Infantry,  Lexington. 

J.  W.  A.  Ford,  Twentieth  Cavalry,  Lewisburg. 

A.  W.  Edwards,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  Princess  Anne  county. 

W.  H.  Morgan,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Campbell  county. 

J.  D.  Greener,  Fiftieth  Infantry,  Tazewell  county. 

C.  P.  Harper,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  Mecklenburg. 
Isaac  Coles,  Sixth  Cavalry,  Peytonsburg. 

S.  M.  Dent,  Fifth  Cavalry,  Alexandria. 

Erasmus  L.  Bell,  Tenth  Infantry,  Luray. 

C.  D.  Hall,  Forty-eighth  Infantry,  Lee,  Page  county. 

Henry  C.  Hewlett,  Fifth  Cavalry,  Petersburg. 

Earl  C.  Andis,  Fourth  Infantry,  Elk  Creek. 

Jefferson  W.  A.  Funk,  Fifth  Infantry,  Winchester. 

John  F.  Lytten,  Fifth  Infantry,  Long  Glade. 

James  W.  Gellock,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  Lexington. 

James  W.  McDowell,  Twenty-sixth  Battalion,  Lewisburg. 

A.  G.  Hudgins,  Confederate  States  Navy,  Richmond. 

C.  B.  Eastham,  Tenth  Infantry,  Harrisonburg. 
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J.  H.  Hawkins,  'IVntli  Infantry,  McGaheysville. 
T.  P.  Doyle,  Thirty-third  Infantry,  Staunton. 

SECOND    LIEUTENANTS. 

Drury  Lacy,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  Prince  Edward  Courthouse. 

S.  J.  Hutton,  Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  Glade  Spring  Depot. 

M.  H.  Duff,  Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  Lodi,   Washington  county. 

E.  A.  Rosenbalm,    Thirty-seventh    Infantry,  Lodi,    Washington 
county. 

S.  A.  Johnson,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  Louisa,  Washington  co. 
J.  W.  Groom,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  Louisa,  Washington  co. 
Alex.  B.  Cooke,  Twenty-third  Infantry,   Louisa,  Washington  co. 
R.  C.  Bryan,  Forty-eighth  Infantry,  Abingdon. 
J.  T.  Fulcher,  Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  Abingdon. 
J.  S.  King,  Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  Abingdon. 
S.  H.  Hawes,  Page's  Virginia  Battery,  Richmond. 

F.  King,  Page's  Virginia  Battery,  King  William  county. 
R.  Massie,  Cutshaw's  Virginia  Battery,  Covesville. 
George  F.  Keiser,  Fifth  Infantry,  Greenville. 

•     John  T.  Gannaway,  Fiftieth  Infantry,  Chatham  Hill. 

R.  W.  Legg,  Fiftieth  Infantry,  Turkey  Cove. 

R.  S.  Bowie,  Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  Abingdon. 

F.  Foussie,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Weston. 

W.  L.  Enos,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Wood's  Cross  Roads,  Glou- 
cester county. 

A.  B.  Cauthorn,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  King  and  Queen  Court- 
house. 

John  M.  Lambert,  Fifty-second  Infantry,  Greenville. 

W.  P.  R.  Leigh,  Fifth  Cavalry,  Gloucester  Courthouse. 

W.  N.  Hendrix,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Fairmount. 

John  G.  Brown,  Forty-ninth  Infantry,  Front  Royal. 

W.  H.  Hatcher,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Liberty, 

W.  B.  Carder,  Fourth  Infantry,  Marion,  Smyth  county. 

T.  J.  King,  Forty-second  Cavalry  Battalion,  Martinsville,  Henry 
county. 

T.  M.  Gravely,  Forty-second  Infantry,  Martinsville,  Henry  co. 

J.  P.  Kelly,  Fourth  Infantry,  Newburn,  Henry  county. 

P.  Hogan,  Fourth  Infantry,  Lexington.     " 

J.  W.  Mauck,  Tenth  Infantry,  Harrisonburg. 

S.  D.  Bland,  Eighteenth  Cavalry,  Franklin,  Pendleton  county. 
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C.  Prates,  Third  Infantry,  Petersburg. 
S.  W.  Garey,  Third  Infantry,  Norfolk. 

F.  C.  Barnes,  Fifty-sixth  Infantry,  Marysville,  Charlotte  county. 
J.  H.  Allen,  Forty-eighth  Infantry  Battalion,  Ballardsville,  Boone 
county. 

H.  G.  Brinkley,  Forty-first  Infantry,  Norfolk. 

C.  F.  Crisp,  Tenth  Infantry,  Luray,  Page  county. 
S.  H.  Finks,  Tenth  Infantry,  Madison  Courthouse. 

J.  Long,  Tenth  Infantry,  Bridgewater,  Rockingham  county. 
John  A.  Donaghe,  Tenth  Infantry,  Parnassus. 
J.  J.  Hervitzie,  Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  Lebanon. 
J.  A.  Burnett,  Fiftieth  Infantry,  Blountville,  Sullivan  county,  Ten- 
nessee. 

W.  S.  Gilmer,  Thirty -seventh  Infantry,  Lebanon. 

J.  W.  Harris,  Fifty-eighth  Infantry,  Bedford  county. 

J.  S.  Hix,  Forty-fourth  Infantry,  Goochland. 

Thomas  R.  Applebury,  Forty-fourth  Infantry,  Fluvanna  county. 

John  W.  Hughes,  Forty-fourth  Infantry,  Cobham  Depot. 

William  A.  Dawson,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  Callands. 

D.  B.  Cannoy,  Fourth  Infantry,  Elk  creek. 

W.  W.  George,  Twenty-sixth  Battalion,  Princeton,  Mercer  co. 
W.    G.    Herrington,    Twenty-fifth    Battalion,    Shelby,    Cleveland 
county,  N.  C. 

R.  C.  Campbell,  Fifty-third  Infantry,  King  William  county. 

J.  Walker  Frasier,  First  Cavalry,  Loudoun  county. 

C.  P.  Johnson,  McNeil's  Battalion,  P.  R.  Hampshire  county. 

P.  B.  Akers,  Eleventy  Infantry,  Lynchburg. 

L.  Green,  Fifth  Cavalry,  Petersburg. 

H.  C.  Jones,  Fiftieth  Infantry,  Gladesville. 

J.  S.  Hempstead,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Dubuque,  la. 

W.  D.  Dodson,  Fifth  Cavalry,  Danville. 

Robert  B.  Hart,  Fifth  Cavalry,  Stevensville. 

John  W.  Davis,  Twentieth  Cavalry,  Clarksburg. 

Hopkins  Harden,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  Scottsville. 

Francis  R.  Haynes,  Twenty -fourth  Cavalry,  Cobb's  Creek. 

Thornton  J.  Berry,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Salt  Lick. 

Norman  D.  Embry,  Twenty-fifth  Cavalry,  Pineville. 

Alex.  R.  Humphries,  Twenty-sixth  Battalion,  Lewisburg. 

C.  D.  Fitzhugh,  First  Cavalry,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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Seven  Virginia  Officers  Whose  Names  Were  Omitted  from  the  List. 

Editor  of  The  Times: 

SIR, — The  list  of  the  Virginia  officers  given  in  the  article  on  the 
gallant  600  in  the  Times  of  last  Sunday  will  be  highly  appreciated 
by  all  survivors  as  well  as  by  the  many  friends.  It  has  been  read, 
re-read,  reflected  and  meditated  upon  until  the  dark  mirror  of  mem- 
ory is  before  me,  the  lights  of  fancy  are  rising,  faint  and  undefined 
images  are  appearing  from  every  quarter.  The  lights  increase,  the 
figures  grow  plainer  and  plainer.  I  know  them ;  they  are  the  forms 
of  former  prison  friends  and  associates — shabbily  dressed,  torn,  tat- 
tered and  threadbare — they  don't  look  like  gentlemen.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  slightest  moment — they  were  my  comrades  in  the  sor- 
sowful  past  and  I  love  them.  Yet  I  like  not  having  to  recall  them 
in  the  bygone  events  through  which  they  moved ;  hence  the  value  of 
the  printed"  roster.  Here  are  seven  Virginia  officers  whose  names 
have  been  omitted  in  the  list.  They  all  embarked  with  the  600  on 
the  Crescent  City;  they  all  returned  to  Virginia  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  doubtless  they  are  all  now  dead. 

Colonel  Woolfolk,  Orange  county,  Va.,  ranking  officer  of  the  Vir- 
ginians. 

Major  Evan  Rice,  Tappahannock,  Va. 

Captain  Chalkley,  Chesterfield  county,  Va. 

Captain  Fitzgerald,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Captain  Haskins,  Northern  Valley  of  Virginia. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  R.  Darracott,  Sturdevant's  Battery, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Midshipman  Leftwich,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Respectfully, 

GEORGE  HOPKINS. 
Glen  Allen,   Va. ,  August  27, 
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[From  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  January,  1898.] 

JUDAH  P.  BENJAMIN. 


[See  Ante,  pp.  297-302.] 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  James  Sprunt,  of  Wilmington,  N. 
C.,  for  another  interesting  contribution  in  regard  to  the  early  life  of 
Judah  P.  Benjamin.  He  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Benja- 
min lived  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ,  and  attended  the  "  Fayetteville 
Academy,"  where  he  attained  distinction  in  his  studies,  and  was 
prepared  for  college.  His  conviction  is  based  upon  ' '  the  competent 
testimony  of  the  venerable  R.  C.  Belden,  Esq.,  of  this  State" 
(North  Carolina),  "who  was  an  intimate  friend  and  schoolmate  of 
young  Benjamin."  We  publish  both  Mr.  Sprunt's  letter,  and  Mr. 
Belden's  statement  to-day. 

In  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  we  would  say  that  Mr.  Sprunt 
had  made  out  his  case;  the  most  that  we  can  concede,  however,  in 
view  of  abundant  testimony  upon  the  subject,  is  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
may  have  been  a  pupil  at  the  Fayetteville  Academy  for  perhaps  a 
year.  Indeed,  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Belden  claims.  It  is  admitted 
generally,  that  the  Benjamins  came  to  the  United  States  when  Judah 
was  only  [four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Ezekiel  says  that  the 
time  of  their  immigration  was  1815.  Mr.  Belden  says  that  Judah 
and  his  brother  Solomon,  and  his  sister  Hannah,  "came  to  Fayette- 
ville in  1825,  lived  with  their  uncle  and  aunt,  and  became  pupils  in 
the  Fayetteville  Academy,"  and  that  "Judah  was  a  classmate  of 
mine  during  his  stay  in  Fayetteville."  Continuing,  Mr.  Belden  says: 
"Mr.  Levy"  (Judah's  uncle),  "desiring  to  enlarge  his  business, 
removed  with  his  sister"  (Mrs.  Wright),  "and  the  Benjamins  to 
New  Orleans,  in  1826. 

If  they  prove  anything,  these  statements  prove  that  Judah  could 
not  have  been  in  Fayetteville  much  more  than  one  year;  if,  indeed, 
he  were  ever  there  at  all,  except  with  the  Confederate  Cabinet  on  its 
flight  from  Richmond  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  If  he  arrived 
in  Fayetteville  on  January  r,  1825,  and  departed  thence  on  December 
31,  1826,  he  could  not  have  been  in  Fayetteville  more  than  two 
years.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Belden  that  the  Benjamins  came  to 
Charleston  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  here, 
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nearly  as  can  be  reckoned,  was  in  the  year  1815.  He  did  not  go 
to  Fayetteville,  if  at  all,  until  1825,  and  must  have  been  fifteen  years 
old  that  yrar.  and  must  have  lived  in  Charleston  for  at  least  ten  years 
before  he  became  Mr.  Belden's  classmate,  unK-ss  it  shall  transpire 
that  Mr.  Beldcn  really  attended  school  with  Judah  at  the  old  brick 
school-house  in  St.  Michael's  alley,  Charleston. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Benjamin  lived  in  Charleston,  and  went 
t<>  school  in  this  city.  He  told  Mr.  Levin  that  such  was  the  case. 
Mr.  B.  C.  Hard,  of  Williamston,  S.  C.,  who  is  still  living,  says  that 
ho  was  in  Judah's  class;  that  Judah  was  a  very  bright  pupil,  and 
quoted  Shakespeare  while  playing  marbles;  that  his  teacher  was 
Robert  Southworth.  Among  his  classmates,  or  school-fellows,  were 
N.  Russell  Middleton,  T.  Leger  Hutchinson,  W.  J.  Hard,  Mitchell 

King,  Wilson,  B.  C.  Hard,  Stephen  Thomas  and  others — all 

for  many  years  residents  of  this  city.  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Society 
paid  for  his  schooling.  The  store  in  which  his  father  did  business 
was  situated  in  King  street,  near  Clifford  street,  and  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Wright,  as  we  were  told  yesterday  upon  good  authority,  also  did 
business  in  this  city.  Probably  when  she  moved  to  Fayetteville,  in 
1825,  she  took  her  nephew  and  niece  with  her. 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  to  prove  that  the  Benjamins  lived 
in  Charleston  it  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  United  States 
Court  in  Charleston,  which  show  that  the  elder  Benjamin  obtained 
his  naturalization  papers  here.  After  the  war,  when  Judah  wished 
to  enter  the  English  Bar,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  he 
was  born  a  British  subject,  and  the  proof  of  his  father's  application 
for  American  citizenship  was  found  on  file  in  the  United  States  Court 
at  Charleston. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  great  man,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
many  cities  should  claim  the  honor  of  his  residence.  We  hope  that 
the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  of  London,  will  not  omit  Charleston  from 
his  story  of  the  "Life  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin."  Bui  for  the  care 
which  was  taken  of  his  friend  and  confidant  in  this  old  town,  proba- 
bly the  world  would  never  have  known  him;  the  world,  as  we  all 
know,  is  full  of  "mute,  inglorious  Miltons. " 
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IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  November  2.  1897.] 

FREEDOM  FOR  THE  SLAVES. 

How  President  Lincoln  was  Brought  to  the  Point  of  Issuing  His 
Proclamation. 


It  was  in  the  closing  days  of  September,  1862,  says  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  formally  announced  that 
on  the  January  i,  following,  he  would  declare  all  slaves  free  in  the 
States  then  at  war  with  the  government.  To  Frank  B.  Carpenter, 
the  artist,  Lincoln  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  cabinet  the  proclamation. 

"  It  had  got  to  be, "  he  said,  "midsummer,  1862.  Things  hadgone 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  rope  on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing; 
that  we  had  about  played  our  last  card,  and  must  change  our  tactics 
or  lose  the  game.  I  now  determined  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
emancipation  policy,  and,  without  consultation  with,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of  a  proclamation, 
and,  after  much  anxious  thought,  called  a  cabinet  meeting  upon  the 
subject.  This  was  the  last  of  July,  or  the  first  part  of  the  month  of 
August,  1862.  This  cabinet  meeting  took  place,  I  think,  upon  a 
Saturday.  All  were  present  excepting  Mr.  Blair,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  who  was  absent  at  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  but  came 
in  subsequently.  I  said  to  the  cabinet  that  I  had  r2solved  upon  this 
step,  and  had  not  called  them  together  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to 
lay  the  subject  matter  of  a  proclamation  before  them,  suggestions  as 
to  which  whould  be  in  order  after  they  had  heard  it  read. 

"Various  suggestions  were  offered.  Secretary  Chase  wished  the 
language  stronger  in  reference  to  the  arming  of  the  blacks.  Mr. 
Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  cost  the  administration  the  fall  elections.  Nothing,  however, 
was  offered  that  I  had  not  already  anticipated  and  settled  in  my  own 
mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  Said  he:  '  Mr.  President,  I 
approve  of  the  proclamation,  but  I  question  the  expediency  of  its 
issue  at  this  juncture.  The  depression  of  the  public  mind,  conse- 
quent upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  great  that  I  lear  the  effect  of 
so  important  a  step.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure  of  an 
exhausted  government — a  cry  for  help;  the  government  stretching 
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forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her 
hands  to  th«-. government.'  His  i(U-u  was  that  it  would  be  considered 
our  'last  >hrk-k  '  on  the  retreat.  'Now.'  continued  Mr.  Seward, 
4  while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its 
issue  until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  sue- 
instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  great- 
est disasters  of  the  war.' 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with  very  great 
force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that  in  all  my  thought  upon  the 
subject  I  had  entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  that  I  put  the 
draft  of  the  proclamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture, 
waiting  for  a  victory.  From  time  to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line, 
touching  it  up  here  and  there,  waiting  the  progress  of  events. 
Well,  the  next  news  we  had  was  of  Pope's  disaster  at  Bull  Run. 
Things  looked  darker  than  ever.  Finally  came  the  week  of  Antie- 
tam.  I  determined  to  wait  no  longer.  The  news  came,  I  think,  on 
Wednesday,  that  the  advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then  stay- 
ing at  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Here  I  finished  writing  the  second  draft 
of  the  preliminary  proclamation;  came  up  on  Saturday,  called  the 
cabinet  together  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  published  the  following 
Monday." 

An  incident  of  the  last-mentioned  cabinet  meeting  not  men- 
tioned by  Lincoln  was  related  to  Mr.  Carpenter  by  Secretary  Chase. 
The  President,  he  said,  began  by  remarking  that  the  time  for  the 
annunciation  of  the  emancipation  policy  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Public  sentiment,  he  thought,  would  sustain  it,  many  of  his  warmest 
friends  and  supporters  demanded  it,  and  he  had  promised  his  God 
that  he  would  do  it.  The  last  part  of  this  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone, 
and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one  but  Mr.  Chase,  who  was  sitting 
near  him.  He  asked  the  President  if  he  correctly  understood  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God  that  if 
General  Lee  were  driven  back  from  Pennsylvania  I  would  crown  the 
result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves. ' ' 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times,  Jan.  30,  1898.] 

THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD. 


A  Beautiful  Poem  by  A.  C.  GORDON,  of  Staunton. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times: 

In  reading  the  excellent  address  of  Capt.  R.  S.  Parks  to  the  veterans 
[see  ante  pp.  354-364],  as  reported  in  your  paper,  and  the  beautiful 
and  fitting  verses  with  which  he  closed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
would  enjoy,  if  you  have  never  seen  it,  or  read  it,  the  entire  poem 
as  delivered  by  the  author,  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Gordon,  of  Staunton, 
Va.,  upon  the  occasion  of  unveiling  the  monument  erected  to  the 
Confederate  dead  at  Staunton,  Va. ,  and  I  enclose  you  a  copy.  The 
late  Professor  George  Fred.  Holmes  told  the  writer  of  this  that  he 
considered  Mr.  Armistead  Gordon's  poem  "the  finest  on  such  an 
occasion  he  had  read  since  the  war."  With  many  other  distinguish- 
ing qualities,  I  am  happy  that  Virginia  has  in  this  son  one  who  writes 
so  beautifully  in  verse.* 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT. 
Waynesboro,  Va. ,  January  25,  1898. 


THE    CONFEDERATE    DEAD. 

"The  grief  that  circled  his  brow  with  a  crown  of  thorns  was  also 
that  which  wreathed  them  with  the  splendor  of  immortality."— 
Castelar*  s  "Savonarola" 

I. 

Where  are  they  who  marched  away, 
Sped  with  smiles  that  changed  to  tears, 

Glittering  lines  of  steel  and  gray 

Moving  down  the  battle's  way — 
Where  are  they  these  many  years  ? 

Garlands  wreathed  their  shining  swords; 

They  were  girt  about  with  cheers, 
Children's  lispings,  women's  words, 
Sunshine  and  the  songs  of  birds — 

They  are  gone  so  many  years. 


*  He  has  written  as  well  in  prose,  it  may  be  assumed,  for,  as  fellow  student 
with  Thomas  Nelson  Page  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  yielded  to  the 
latter  (it  has  been  admitted),  some  conceptions— upon  which  our  dialect 
writer  rose  to  fame  and  wealth. 
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"  Lo  !  beyond  their  brave  array 

Freedom's  august  dawn  appears:" 
Thus  wr  said:   "  The  brighter  day 
Breaks  al>ove  that  line  of  gray." — 

Where  are  they  these  many  years  ? 

AH  our  hearts  went  with  them  there, 

All  our  love,  and  all  our  prayers; 
What  of  them  ?  How  do  they  fare, 
They  who  went  to  do  and  dare, 

And  are  gone  so  many  years  ? 

What  of  them  who  went  away 

Followed  by  our  hopes  and  fears  ? 
Braver  never  marched  than  they, 
Closer  ranks  to  fiercer  fray. — 

Where  are  they  these  many  years  ? 

II. 

Borne  upon  the  Spartan  shield 

Home  returned  that  brave  array 
From  the  blood-stained  battle-field 
They  might  neither  win  nor  yield  ; 

That  is  all,  and  here  are  they. 

That  is  all,     The  soft  sky  bends 

O'er  them,  lapped  in  earth  away; 
Her  benignest  influence  lends, 
Dews  and  rains  and  radiance  sends 

Down  upon  them,  night  and  day. 

Over  them  the  Springtide  weaves 

All  the  verdure  of  her  May: 
Past  them  drift  the  sombre  leaves 
When  the  heart  of  Autumn  grieves 

O'er  their  slumbers.— What  care  they  ? 

What  care  they,  who  failed  to  win 

Guerdon  of  that  splendid  day — 
Freedom's  day — they  saw  begin, 
But  that,  'mid  the  battle's  din, 

Faded  in  eclipse  away  ? 

All  is  gone  for  them.     They  gave 

All  for  naught.     It  was  their  way 
Where  they  loved.     They  died  to  save 
What  was  lost.     The  fight  was  brave. 

That  is  all;  and  here  are  they. 
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III. 

Is  that  all  ?    Was  duty  naught  ? 

Love  and  Faith  made  blind  with  tears  ? 
What  the  lessons  that  they  taught  ? 
What  the  glory  that  they  caught 

From  the  onward  sweeping  years  ? 

Here  are  they  who  marched  away, 
Followed  by  our  hopes  and  fears; 

Nobler  never  went  than  they 

To  a  bloodier,  madder  fray, 
In  the  lapse  of  all  the  years. 

Garlands  still  shall  wreathe  the  swords 

That  they  drew  amid  our  cheers; 
Children's  lispings,  women's  words, 
Sunshine,  and  the  songs  of  birds 
Greet  them  here  through  all  the  years. 

With  them  ever  shall  abide 

All  our  love  and  all  our  prayers. 
'  What  of  them  ? "    The  battle's  tide 

Hath  not  scathed  them.     Lo,  they  ride 
Still  with  Stuart  down  the  years. 

Where  are  they  who  went  away, 

Sped  with  smiles  that  changed  to  tears  ? 
Lee  yet  leads  the  lines  of  gray — 
Stonewall  still  rides  down  this  way; 
They  are  Fame's  through  all  the  years. 
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